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My LartD, 

THE composition of the following work 
was originally suggested by the removal of the restrictions 
oh the trade to India, and by the numerous petitions pre- 
sented in support of that measure. On consideration of*^ 
their tendency, it occurred to me, that a work containing > 
in a small compass, and in the form best suited for refer- 
ence, the information dispersed through many volumes, 
might at the present period prove of utility, and assist the 
judgments of many who had not before applied their atten- 
tion to this subject. • •, 

Having finished an arrangement of this description, it 
cqpld not with equal propriety be addressed to any othey " 
person than your Lordship, under whose auspices the com- 
merce with India has been opened to the merchants of 
Britain, in a degree as great as appears consisteM with 
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that Company by which these extensive regions 'were ; 
acquired, and under whose administration they have atV 
tained so high a state of prpspd^v^ I shall" be-*appy| 
if your Lordship will receive it as ^^roof of my respect" 
for your public character, and for the abilities which led 
to so desirable a result. 

I have the honour to remain, 

My Lord, . . 

Your Lordship’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, 

W’ALTER: HAMILTON. 





P.REFACE. 


Tob following work is intended to form a sum- , 
mary and popular account of India, and of its va- 
rious iuhaluitants, adapted principally for the pe- 
rusal of those who have never visited that quarter 
of the world, and whose leisure has not admitted 
of their examining the numerous volumes in which* 
the local descriptions are dispersed. Until lately 
the unceasing changes among the native powers, 
the vicissitudes of their politics, and their perpe-^ 
tually fluctuating boundaries, rendered the mot^ ' 
accurate account that could be given, only^uitec^; 
to the particular period in which it was written; 
but since the definitive arrangements of. the Mar/ 
quis Wellesley in 1803 and fi, JHindostan has ^ 
periencdfl a tranquillity, and the relative bouj4^" 
ries of the different governments a degree o 
iraanence;/ unknown sincq the d^th of 
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in 1707. The territorial divisions continue in many 
places perplexed and uncertain, and. the jurisdic- 
tions of their chiefs ill defined ; but these obstacles 
are not of such weight as to preclude an attempt 
to class the whole alphabetically. 

To form a geographical basis, Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
six sheet map of Hindostan, published in 1804, and 
his four sheet chart of the Eastern Seas, have been 

■4 ■ * 

selected, as they exhibit the most correct delinea- 
tion of this part of Asia hitherto presented to the 
public, and are in general use. Other maps and 
charts, subsequently engraved, have been occasion- 
ally "consulted; but so seldom, that a very grea. 
piajority of the latitudes and longitudes, distances 
and dimensions, refer to their positions in the two 
works above described. Within these limits are 
, comprehended the following countries, viz. 

WEST OF THE INDUS. 

% « 

Cahdahar, Baloochistan, and all Afghan- 

' istsm, &c. 

IN HINDUSTAN PROPER. 

Lahore, Mooltan, Sinde, Tatta, Cutch, Ajmeer, 
afi(3r >?^rat ; Delhi, Agra, and Malwah ; Oude, 
^llahatad, Bahar, Bengal, ^c. 
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IN THE DECCAN. 

Aurangabad, Bejapoor, Khandesh, Berar, Orissa, 
Gundwana, the Northern Circars, Cuttack, Nan- 
dere, Boeder, Hyderabad, &c. 

INDIA SOUTH OF THE KRISHNA RIVER. 

Mysore, the Carnatic northern, central, and south- 
6^0 / Malabar, Canara, Coinibetoor, Travancor, Co- 
chin, Dindigul, Barramahal, the Balaghaut cededi 
districts, Kistnagherry, &c. 

IN NORTHERN HINDOSTAN. 

Cashmere, Serinagur, Nepaul, Bootan, and also 
he adjoining country of Tibet, &c. 

INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

• Ava and the Birman Empire, Siam, Pegu, Ara> 
can, Assam, Cassay, Tunqiiin, Cochin China, Cam- 
bodia, Laos, Siampa, Malacca, &c. 

THE EASTERN ISLES. 

Sumatra, Java, and all the Sunda chain^ Borneo, ' 
Celebes, and Gilolo, the Moluccas, Papua, Magin-- 
danao, the Philippines, &c. and also the Island: of 
Ceylon. 

In aA^ng^ng the alphabetical distribution^ ibe 
great diversity of names applied to the aame-^i&te 
,by Hindoos, Mahommedah^ mid Euro^eans| occao 
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sioned, a considerable difficulty, which has not been 
completely surmounted. To obviate it as much as 
possible, the whole of Mr. Arrowsinitb’s names 
have been adopted, as beinjj those most universally 
known, and to enable the reader to find the place 
in the map without trouble. In many of the most 
remarkable instances the original appellation is also 
given, according to Sir William Jones's orthogra- 
phical system ; but, although a name be not quite 
correct, if generally undei-stood, it is desirable it 
should continue permanent, as it answers every 
useful purpose, and a deviation even to a more ap- 
propriate causes much confusion. ' The deities of 
Hindoos have a still greater variety of names, 
or rather epithets, than theii’ towns ; the most com- 
mon have been selected, and. adhered to through- 
out. The fame plan has also been followed with 
,^‘^ard to the names of persons, castes, and tribes. 

th e c omposition of the work oriental terms have 
been usually avoided ; but, from the nature of the 
subject, co.uld not be wholly dispensed with. Of 
those of most frequent occurrence, an explanation 
will be found in the short Glossary annexed." 

. 'IjEe^plan usually followed is that of Brooke’s, 
(^rutweU’s, and other Gazetteers, which, on 'Recount 
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of the niuuber of different articles, and the conse» 
<]iient abbreviation, does not admit of minute de- 
taifs, or the investigation of disputed facts. From 
this cause also the historical part has been con- 
‘.traeted nearly to a chronological series of sove- 
reigns and remarkable events. The authorities for 
each description are commonly subjoined, and in 
many cases this is given as closely as the nejeessity 
of condensing the substance of many volumes into 
a small compass would permit. But no person is 
to be considered wholly responsible for any article, 
the materials in many instances being so intimately 
blended with each other, and with the result of the 
author’s own experience and inquiries, that it woul^^, 
be impossible to define the boundaries of the re- 
spective properties. A very considerable portion 
of the most valuable information contaiped in this 
publication will be found to be entirely new, being 
extracted from various unpublished manuscripts, 
collected by Sir John Malcolm, while he filled im- 
portant official and diplomatic situation^ in Him 
dostan and Persia, and communicated by him in 
the most handsome and liberal manner. < Of: these, 
and the other authorities referred to, a» cataTo^e 
willbe found in the Appendix* 
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• III specifying the' extent of countries the whole 
length, but only the average breadth is given, to 
enable the reader to ascertain the probable area*in 
square miles. In an arrangement of this sort strict 
accuracy cannot be expected ; but it was thought . 
less vague than the usual mode of stating the ex- 
treme length and the extreme breadth, and an ap- 
;_^.,jproximation to the reality is all that is required. 
The same obsei*vation applies' to the population of 
countries that have not undergone local investiga- 
tions. When such instances occur, a comparison 
of their peculiar circumstances has been instituted 
with those of the adjacent provinces, the popula- 
«^ipn of which is better known, and an estimate 
computed from the result. Where the number of 
inhabitants has been established on probable 
grounds, i^ is particularly mentioned. To facili- 
tate the discovery of a place on the map, besides 
its latitude and longitude, its nearest direct dis- 
tance from some distinguished city is stated, and 
likewise the name of the province which includes 
it. When not otherwise specified, the standard of 
distance is invariably the English mile, 09^ to the 
de^^. 

, 1 

The description of Hindostah, under ^he !^ra- 
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• eror Acber, compiled by Abul Fazel in 1582, is, 
literally extracted from Mr. Gladwin’s tr^slation 
of tlie Ayeen Acbervy, and is a curious remnant 
of Mogul geography. Although wrong in many 
instances, the dimensions are surprisingly exact, 
considering the era in which they were calculated ; 
and the limits he assigns to the provinces must ever 
f6rm the foundation of any delineation of Hindos^ 
tan Proper, as theyi^continued to regulate the ju- 
risdictions of the viceroys for almost two centuries,- 
and it would be in vain to follow the annually 
fluctuating principalities which sprung from the 
ruins of the Mogul empire. The distances men- 
tioned by Abul Fazel arc commonly the extreme 

• 

Icjjglh and extreme breadth ; and the quotas of 
troops he enumerates mean the whole that the 
province was supposed capable of furnishing on 
any important exigence, , not the actual number 
ever produced. 

Owing to the wpnt of uniformity in the modes 
adopted by difierent authors of spelling the Indian 
names, the reader, it is apprehended, will at first 
experience sqme difiEiculty in discovering the place 
he is in search of, the whole of the vowels bfeidj^, 
substituted for eanh, dfljer,; and also several of the 
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•consonants, such a*s c for k and s, and o for j. 
When the word, therefore, does not occur under 
the head first suggested, it must be sought under 
one of a siiniJar sound, such as for Tirhoot see 
Tyrhoot, and tlie geographical situations being 
■very minutely detailed will greatly assist the re- 
search. The east and w'cst, north and south, sides 
of rivers, and the contpnms distances, in a great ma- 
jority of cases refer to their j^o.sitions in the map ; 
the length of rivers, including the windings, arc 
estimated according to the rules laid down in Ma- 
jor Rcnnel’s valuable Memoir, from which also the 
travelling distances are extracted. ' 

^ Anothei' objection to an alphabetical description 
of a country is, that the whole does not appear at 
one view, being disperaed sind separated overy dif- 
ferent parts of the book, which is certainly against 
an arrangement in other respects remarkably con- 
venient. ' To remedy this as far as is practicable, 
when a kingdom or province is described, all the 
most iny)ortant towns and districts it contains 
are also specified, and by a reference to each of 
these a tolerable idea of the whole will be at- 
tained. 

In describing- the portions of territory into which 
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modern Hindostan is subdivided, the different posr 
sessors of the present day are generally particu- 
arized at considerable length ; and where there is 
not any native proprietor named, it may be consi- 
dered (with a very few exceptions) as compre- 
bended in the British dominions. Many of the 
<iescriptions will be found extremely meagre, ex- 
hibiting liitio more than the geographical features 
of tljc article undervliscussioii ; but it will have the 
good effect of pointing ont to the many eminent 
men, now residing in India, how little is known in 
Europe of countries with which they are inti- 
mately acquaintt'd, and perhaps influence them to 
supply the deficiency. The facts here stated being, 
collected within a narrow compass, they w*ill be 
enabled with little trpuble to correct on the spot 
what they perceive to be erroneous-; and, in a work 
of this nature numerous errors are unavoidable. 




(iSajetttev, 

S^'c. 


ACHEEN. 


Ar.DON. — One of the smnll Papuan 
ifsUimls, tiboiit throe miles in cir- 
oumioniuee, sitnuUMl to the north of 
the islainl ol AVajroeoo, and risiiiji^ 
two hundred feet above the level of 
tlie sea. It abounds 'nith fish and 
lurlle, on which the inhabitants sul>- 
sist, as they do not cultivah* the land. 
Lat.O®. 30'. N. Lonpf. laV . lf>', E. 

A BOO. (Ahu ). — A town in the 
Eaiiu)(»t territoiies, in the province 
of Ajtneer, 5t) miles S. \V. from 
Odevpotir. liat 26®. 4'. N. Lon^. 
7a®/20'. E. 

Abtooh*, ( Atur), — A town in the 
Curnath;, (>() miles N. from Tiichiiio- 
poly, 1 1®. 40'. N. Loiisr»78®. 

48'. E. 

AtBERPooR, ( Aebarpnra ), — A 
town i»i the Nahol/s territ<»ric.s in 
the proviiK-e of Oinlc, 30 miles S. 
M. from h’\zal)ad. Eat. 2G®. 27'. N. 
LoiifJC. 82®‘ 30'. E. 

Acuerpoor. — A small town in the 
|)rt»viiiee of A p a, district of Etaweli, 
36 miles W. from Caiiiipoor. Eat. 
20®. 23'. N. Eoiir. 82®. 30'. E. 


ACHEEN, 

(Aclii ). — A kinplom in the north 
western 4J>tremity of the island of 
Sumatra, bordering on the country 
.Olathe ^Eattas, bqt not extending 
0 i)au 4 above 50 miles to' the S.E. 


On the western coast, where its in^* 
fliumee was Ibrmcrly predoiniiiant as 
far south as Indrapura, it now pos> 
sesscs nn further than Banms, and 
even there, or at the iiitormcdiale 
ports, the power of the Acheenese 
sovereign is little more than nominal. 

The air is compjtralively healthy^ 
the country being more free from 
woods and stagnant waiter Ulan most 
other parts of Sumatra. The degseeT 
of insalubrity, however, attending si- 
tuations ill this climate, is known 
so frequently to alter from inscrutable 
causes, that a person who has resided 
Only two or three years on a. spot, 
cannot pretend to form a judgment. 

The soil is light and fertile, and 
produces ahiindance of rice, excel- 
lent vegetables* much cotton, and 
the finest tropical fniitk Cattle, and 
other articles of provision, are plenty, 
and reasonable in price. In this pro- 
vince arc found almost all the animals 
cminierated in the general descri^)- 
tion of Sumatra^ The horses, al- 
though of an inferior breed, are ex- 
])orted ; and there are domesticated 
eicplumt.s, on which the inhabitants 
travel^ *08^x11 as on horsebaeJk* 

Although no longer the great mart 
of eastern commodities, Acheen still 
carries on a considerable trade, both 
witli European merchants, and w itl^ 
the natives of the coast of that pa^ 
of India called Telinga, hut which 
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is, ,f)Y the* Malays, iiamrd Klin^, and 
applied tef lln* whole coast of C'oro- 
inaiidel. 'riiesi' supply it with salt, 
cotton piece j^oods, priiieipally 1hc»se 
called lonaj cloths, white and blue, 
and 1 ‘hintz with dark ^rouiuls; re- 
ceiviiii:;, in return, fjold dust, raw 
silk of iulerior ipiality, betel luit, 
patch leaf, popper, sulphur, camp- 
hor, and heuzoiii. 'riie tno latter 
are earned thither from the river Siii- 
kel, and the pepper from Ped(‘er ; but 
this article is also exported from Soo- 
sno to the amoiiiil of ahoiit2000 tons 
amuially. The quality is not es- 
teemed g:ood, hciui; g:atlu*rcd before 
it is siitlieieiitly ripe, and it is not 
eleanetl like the Company’s pepper, 
f^rior to 1808 the Americans wore 
the chief purchasers. 'Hie gold dust 
collected at Aeheen comes partly 
troiii the mo(intain.s in the iieigli- 
hoiirliood, but chietly from Nalaboo 
niul S00.S00. 

Ill the Aeheeiiose temturios tlioro 
Is a 4!?onsidera)>le nianiifaeture of a 
thick species of cotton cloth, and of 
striped and eheckered stutV for short 
,ilra\vers, worn both by the Malays 
and Acheenese. 'I'hoy weave also 
very liaiidsonie and rich silk pieces of 
0 purlieiilar form: but this fabric 
Jias decayed latterly, oniug to a 
failure in the breed of silk worms, 
and j)robablY also to a decay of in- 
dustry among the inhabitants. They 
iue expert and bold navigators, and 
ciiiploy a variety of vessels. The 
AeheiMiese liai*;e a small thin adiil- 
ter.'ited gold coin, rudely stamped 
with Arabic eliuracters, called Mas ; 
dollars and riipei*s also pass current, 
and (dber .species of coin arc taken 
at a \ aluatiun. I'aynierit.s, however, 
arc contmonly^itiadc In gold dust, tor 
which jmrposc every one i.s provided 
with small scales or .steelyards. 

'riic rcveiiqo of the crown arises 
from the export and import dutie.s, 
and of course iluctUatcs eoiisiderably. 
]*hiropcah merchants pay betwixt 
iivc and six per cent, but the Co- 
^romandel traders arc under.stood to 
kje charged with much higher du- 
ties ; iix the whoio not less than 15 


per cent, of which 12 per cent. j.< 
taken out of the hales in tlio frst 
instunce. 'I’liis disparity of duty tlnw 
arc enabled to support by the frugal 
iiiaiiuer in wbieb they purchase tlu'ir 
investments, and the cheap rate at 
wbieli they navigate their vessels, 
'riiese souiTCs of revenue arc iiide- 
])eud(Mit of the profit derived froiii 
the trade, whi(;h is rnainigCMi for his 
master hy a person who is sided tho 
king’s merehaiit. 

'J’he governmcnl is hereditary, void 
iiioie or less arliilrary, in pro])ortii;fi 
to the talents of the rcigidiig priiie<-, 
who usually maintains a guard of 100 
.s(‘po\'s from tin? Coromandel coast. 
At the king’s feet .sits a woinaii, to 
whom he iiiukes known his pleasure; 
by her it is commiiiiihated to an eii- 
iincli, who sits next to her, and by 
him to ail ollieer named Ivajuruii 
(joodaiig, who proclaims it aloud to 
the assembly. Sultan Allah ud Dcen, 
who reigned in 1784, when Capt. 
X’oiTcst visited his court, had tra- 
velleil, and had been a considerable 
time ill the xMaiiritiii.s, where he had 
4)0011 driven when proceeding on a 
pilgrinuigc to Mecca. Ilesldes the 
Malay, he .spok(‘ X’rciicli and J^ortu- 
gitesc, and iiinbTstood the (ra-stiiig of 
caiiiioii and bomb .shells. JlisviziiT 
w*as a 'I’lirk from (’onstantinoplir. 
All matters relative to the custum.s 
and commerce of the port of Aeheen 
are under the jurisdiction of the 
master attendant, or Shahbiinder. 

The country is populuii.s, but the 
liunilxu'of iiiliabitaiits has never been 
satislkclorily a.sccrtained. The iri- 
liabitaiits differ coii.suIerabIy from the 
other Sumatrans, being in general tal- 
ler and stouter, and of darker coin- 
plo\ioii.s. In their present .state they 
cannot be considered as a genuine 
pc;o|)lc, bnt are rather a mixture of 
llatta.s and Malays Yith Chali{l.s, as 
they term tlieiiatives of the west of 
India, by whom their ports were fi e- 
qneiited in all ages. In their disposi- 
tions they arc more active and indus- 
trious thaii ijoine of their neighbours ; 
they possi'ss more .sagacity, HaVe trioro 
knowledge of other counttias/aud a$ 
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I’lcrcliaiits tlipy lU'sil on ii more libcrtil 
extensive At Uic town 

«P y\<;liccti their coadiict depends 
inueli on Hie example ot'the reij^iiiijjf 
niouarcli, wliieh is often iiurrow, ex- 
tortionary, and oppressive. 

'J'lie Iiijiii:ini«ye of Acheen consists 
of a luixliiie of Malay and llatia, 
•Hvitli all tlie Jar«fons usctl by the Ma- 
iromtmulaiis of the east, whether Hin- 
dftslariy, Arab- I’amiil, oir ATopfay- 
'Die Aehetniese rtjseinblethe Moplays 
of Malabar more tJian any tribe of 
Malays; as a peojile th(‘y liave loii[^ 
been rouiiected with them, and use 
many Moplay terms in lh<‘ir laii- 
,aii;n;;e, but they make use of lire 
iMalay eharaettrr. In reliirfion they are 
Mahoininedans ; and, Jia\iiig many 
prie'sls, and much intercourse with 
straiij^ers of the same faith, its forms 
and oercnioiiies are observed v\itli 
<'uiisidei'able strict ness. 

Ache<‘n has e\cr been remarkable 
for the severity with whicii crimes 
are punished by law, but there is 
reason to believe the porjf alone ex- 
jicriem^e the rod of justice, 'i'lic va- 
riety of lh<?ir modes of pnnislimeiit 
are too imnK rous and horrid to ad- 
mit of (heir bcin^ detailed ; but iiot- 
wiihslatidii!^ so much apparent dis- 
eourau'cnicnt, hotli from law and 
prejudice, all travel!ers agi'ee in fe- 
presenliii''- the Aeheeuese as one of 
tliv‘ most dishonest and tlagilions na- 
tions of tin; cast, Svhich the history 
o I' their gvn'erjiiiient tends to corro- 
borate. 

'I’he. Aeheenese territories were 
visited by the Portuguese as early as 
loot), w ben Diego Lopez Siqueira. 
cast anchor at l^edeer, a principal 
sc;a-jiort on this part of Mumutra^ 
At til is time Pasay, Pedeer, any 
other places were governed by petty 
|)i inces, oeeasionuUy subordinate to 
i1ie«ultan of j^diceti, and sometimes 
tt oeiving tiihiue from him; but the 
stale, of Acheen soon alter wards gain- 
ed an ascendancy, wliieh it has ever 
since ret <Hoed. 

Jiveii at this early stage of their ac* 
quMntuWee, hostilities lietjvecn the 
twj> nfttioiis voitutienc^il. and cou- 
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tinned with very little cessation qritil 
the Portuguese lost Malauea in 10‘4L 
111 the course of these wars it is ilillii- 
eidt to dctcrinjnc which of the two 
is the more asloinsliiiig ; the vigorous 
stand imnit? by .such a handful of men 
as tiic whole Portuguese forr;e at Ma- 
lacca consisted otj or the prodigious 
resources ami perse vevanee of the 
A cliceue.se; monarch.s. 

About the year 1,086 Iho cons<;- 
qiieiico of the kiiigdoiri of Aeh(‘en 
had attained its greatest height. Its 
tiieiidship was emirted by the mo.st 
considerable eastern potentates, and 
no city ill India puK.scs.sed a more 
llonrishing trade. The customs of 
tlic port being moderate, it was 
ci'owdcd w ithinerclianfsfroni all part.s; 
and though the Portuguese and their 
sliips were confiiiually plundered, yet 
thos(i belonging to every Asiatic 
power appear to have enjoyed per- 
fect .security in the business of their 
cominijroo. Willi respect to the go- 
vcrnnieniythonoblcs, or Orang j^ayos, 
tbrmcd a powerful counterpoise to tho 
authority of the king. They were rich, 
liad numerous followers, and cannoq 
planted at the gales of their hous^X 

Tow ards the close of tho 161 li cen- 
tury, the llollandors began to navi- 
gate the Indian seas, and in the year 
1600 some of tlieir ships arrived at 
Acheen, when they wtfre nearly cut 
oir by treachery. TBIic first English 
ships, under Capt. Laticastiir, visited 
Aciiccn ill 160*i, and were received 
by.tlic king with abqndaiit respect 
and ceremony, whioh was usually pru- 
poiiioned by the Aoheenesd sove- 
reigns to the number of vessels and 
apparent strength of their foreign 
guests. 

liL 1607, the rpignlug sultan, Pe- 
ducka Sir^ assumed the title of sovc- 
mgn of Acheen, and of the countries 
of Aroo. Delhi, Johorc, Pahum, 
QuedaTTlSsr Pera^ on oiie side ; aiii 
of BarOpa, Passaman, TiePt^ SilSda, 
and Priaman, on the oUicr, In his 
answer to a loiter from Jung James 
the First, in 1613^ he stiles hiittselP 
King, of all. Sumatra, a name anti 
id«», wiiicfe if Aheyjexist in . 
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jpnal, he' mast have learned from his 
Europeanrconncaions. lu tliat letter 
he expresses a strong desire tiiat the 
King of England ss ould send him out 
one of his country women as a wife, 
and promised to make her eldest son 
king of all the pepper countries. 
The French first visited A cheeii under 
Commodore Bcaiilicni, in l()2l. 

In the year 1640, the Dutch, with 
twelve men of war, and the Sultan 
Achecn with twenty-live gallics, aj>- 
peared before ]\lalacca, which they 
hud for so many years harrassed; 
and the following year it was wrested 
from the Portuguese, who had so long, 
and under such difliculties, kepi pos- 
session of it. ihit as if the opposi- 
tion of the Portuguese power, which 
first occasioned the rise of Achet'ii, 
was also necessary to its continuance ; 
the splendour and consequence of tlie 
kingdom th>m that period rapidly de- 
fined, and in proportion its history 
became obscure. 'Pfarough the sub- 
sequent weakness of the government, 
wid the encroachments of the Dutch, 
the extent of its ancient dominion was 
much contracted* 

'‘^fhe year 1641 was alsomarked by 
the death ot‘ Sultan Pcducka Siri, 
Que of their most powerful and cruel 
•overeigns, who leaving no male heirs 
Was peaceably succeeded by his 
queen, which forms a new era in the 
histo^ of the stnte, as the succession 
conUtiued until A. D. 1700, in the 
female Ime ; the Acheenese hekig ac« 
custoned and^reconciled to this spe- 
cies of govenunent, whici) they found 
more lenient than that of their kings. 
> Tim last queen died in 1700, when 
a priest foiiudmeans, by im intrigues, 
to acquire thq soyereignty. Since 
that period it has, continued midor a 
aiiccessiim Of siilOma* and siHIcrcd 
many vicissitudes and sangiihiary ci- 
vil wars ; but it. hivi nev er ceased to 
,i8xist as an HidepeHdenf'pirmcipality, 
iioWvith^andiiig its internal convul- 
siojitfe Leydttt, Forrest^ 

a uAcHBtiNcTA town situated at the 
: ^jpoTth*>wcsU!fn extremity of the island 
^^f Suiqptra, and Uw capital of a 


priiiripalily of tlie same name. Laf. 
5®. ;15'. N. liOiig. ,95®. 45'. I*:. r 

This place stands about a league 
from the sea, on a river which cm-' 
plies itself by several chauiiels, near 
the N. W. point of tliC' island, na- 
med Achcen Head, where the shij)- 
ping lies in a road reiulered seem re 
by the shelter of several islands.* 
The depth of w'ater on the bar«heiiig 
only four feet at low water spring 
tides, none but vessels of iUv coun- 
try can venture to pass ; it and, du- 
ring the dry morrsoon not even thoso 
of th(^ larger ehiss. 

The city of Acliccii is built in a 
plain in a w ide valley, fornu'd like 
an ainphitheHti'i' iry lolly ranges of 
hills. It is ileseiibed as extreinely 
populous, containing 8(K)(I houses, 
built of bamboos and rough timber, 
standing' distiiicl from each other, 
and raised on piles some feet fnun* 
the grouml, to guard against the et- 
fect of iiiundatiou. 'Flic appe:irnne& 
of the place, and th^^ nature of the 
buildings, •differ but little from those 
of the generality of IMalay Irazars; 
excepting that its siiptnior wealth has 
occasioned the erection of a greater 
number of public ediliers, chielly 
mos(|ue.s, but without tlie smallest 
pretensions to magnifieence. 'I’he- 
country above the town is highly 
cultivated, and abounds w ith siiiail 
villages. 

The sultan's palace, if it deservesr 
the name, is a very rude and un< 
couth piece of areliiteelure, de- 
signed to resist the attack of internal 
enemies, and for that purpose siir* 
rounded with a moat and .strong 
walls.' Near the gain are several 
pieces of brass ordnaiH'c of an 
extraordinary' size, of which some 
are Portuguese ; but two, in particu- 
lar, of English origin, attract atten- 
tion. They were sent by King 
James the First to** the reigning 
monarch of Aclieen, and liave still 
the founder's name and the date 
legible on them. The (Ijameter of 
the Im^Hb of one is eighteen indues, 
of ll»e ot),ier twenty-two oi*4w(?Kty- 
four. Their skeiigtb, how ev cr, doc!5 
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y.nl ;»t all (M'.rrf'spoiul with tlii ir ra- 
in»i do l!uw s-ciii in ullitT 
rcsju’Ots or ade<niale dinnMisions. 
Janu's. wlio ahhorred !)iof)dshf‘d him- 
Ni ir. ^\as rcsolvrd tluil his j»r*‘Si*iit 
slioiihl iHtt he tile iiislninuiit of it 
in otiu'i’s. 

<‘omni(.'rco of the town of 
* inflo|K*ii<i(‘.;i1 of tliat of tin? 

oiil|rtjr1s, ^Im's tMHidoyincnl to ri^ht 
or U;n rokoni:iiid('l v«'ss<*Is of 150 or 
'2(U) Ituis hMitiifii, wliifli arrivo aii- 
jniall\ from Fortonovo and roiiii;*a 
alanit tli(^ nionlli of An«;nHl, and 
syil aj'ain in l'<*l)riiarv and Marrh. 
'riio Kiuj^ of Afhocii, as is usual 
with pniKM-s in this of tho world, 
is the cliirf niorrliaiil of his capital, 
and oiwh’avonrs to Im*, to tho utmost 
of liis po^V(•^, the iiionnpolizer of its 
trade. No duties arc paid on ji^oods 
solil to him, as that is cHuisidercd in 
the price. On all imrehast^s of t^ruir 
p)o(ls Iiy Europeans, such as l)rim- 
stonc, hetclimt, rattans, hcnzoiii, 
camphor, htu*scs,&.<^ the king’s duties 
are six percent TherV^ is a ship or 
two arrives aniiiiaU} from Surat, the 
property of native merchants Ihen^; 
from Eengal tlu% iiiliahitunts are sn|>- 
j)li(‘d will) opium, taifattas, and iniis> 
lins ; besidt's whieJi, iron, and many 
other articles of merchandize, are im- 
port r-d by ICnrupean traders ; Uit it 
is necessary that a strud guard be 
kept on htiard ship wdiilc lying in 
Aclieeii harbour, as the risk of being 
cut ofl' by the Itlalay pirates is con- 
siderable. (MarsdeHy Forrest, jfcY- 
more^ K c.) 

Ackora, ( Acara J . — A small town 
in the Afghan territories, in the pro- 
vince of Cabul, 12 miles N. AV. from 
A thick, on the Indus. Jjut. .33®. 14'. 
N. Eoiig. 71®. 6' 

Ackwallah, C Atara/iJ,^A town 
ill the Nizam’s dominions, iiitho pro^ 
vfiice of J3er^r, 513 miles S.S. W. fri)m 
I’illiclipour. Lat. 20®. 42'. N. Lung. 
77®. 45'. K 

Adana D, (' Aelinat/ui ), — “A town in 
i'la^ prdHiiee of Malabar, district of 
Shii'iiadu, cel<d3ralctl as the tlmme of 
flic ^vangheiil’ambiiniijul, or chief 
*•1' ic Namburies, who are the Brah- 
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iiiins of Malabar., llieso Xamlniries 
will neither eat nor dritkk with'tlio 
Brahmins of other countries; but, liko 
other Brahmins, they mam and liv« 
with their wives, of whom they fake 
as many as tli(\v are able to support. 
A Nambnrie’s children arc alw'ays 
considered as his heirs ; but in order 
to iirevcnt their losing dignity by lie- 
coming too rnmierinis, the younger 
sons of a Namhiiri family scldotn mar- 
ry. They live with their eldest bro- 
thers, arnl assist the wives of the 
rajahs, and other Nairs of distilled ion, 
to ke('p up tludr families. Many 
Namburies have lost cast by having 
(aunmitli'd niimler, or by having 
eaten forbidden things ; in such eases 
their children generally beconiu Ma- 
honimoilans. 

In the distiie.t of Shimada, the low 
hills occupy a very largo projiorliuii 
of the country. . 'riie soil in most of 
thorn consists ofakiiidof indurated 
clay, which, on exposure to the air, 
he<;omes as hard as a bric)^ The 
continuance of the min in this neigh- 
bourhood is sudicient to ensure pleiity 
ot* water for any cixip, that does Hot 
require more than four month?* to 
come to maturity, f F. Buchanan, ^c.) 

Adeknagur, — An 

Afghan tow n in the province of Cabiil, 
district of Kamch, situated on thc^ N. 
side of the river Kameh, 6U miles E. 
S. E. from the city^ of Cabid.* liat. » 
34®. 16'i N. Long.60®l 34^i £.. 

Adi labad.^A town in the Nizam's 
territories^ ' in the prpvincn' of Bi^mr, 
30 iiiiles S; W. from Chandah. Lat. 
10®; 40'. N. Long. 79®. 26'. E. 

Adilabad. — ^A tow'n in the Maha- 
ratta domiitiQini, in die province « of, 
KJiandosh, flituated On the N. side of 
thd Pouvn^'riveri 20 miles S. from 
Bfkrrhanpoor.T^ 21^. 4*. N. Long. 
76^, 23'. E* ^ Near to this place is a 
jake^id^ii ^at veneration by flie 

ADjr Hi vnB.^A smalt river 'Rbicir 
has its s^rce in the l^icte hills, in 
.the province of Bahar, from whence 
it Hows tbroiigl] tlio'distriet of Biifr- 
hoom, where, during the mins, itiis 
navigabhf, and at last^ falls into the 
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a 

l^onsly branch of the Gangest near 

Ciitwa. 

r Adjvghjir.— A strong fortress in 
the pro> iiice of Bmidclrund, situated 
at neat ly eqttal distitnees from (^aU 
linjer and Panuati, and commanding 
• a pjiss tliruiigli the mountains from 
the former to the latter place. Within 
the fort are three large reservoirs of 
\^'ater cut in the solid rook, and the 
ruins of .three magnitieent llindoo 
temples ; the name signifies tlie im- 
pregnable t ort less. 

In 1809 it was besieged by the Bri- 
tish ; and, after a considerable resist- 
ance, in which a material loss was sus- 
tained by the assailants, evacuated by 
the garrison. AVheii the family of 
Imtchmaii Dowah,the refractory Zo- 
•inindar of Adjyghiir, was ordered to 
be njinoved, an old man, his father- 
in-law, was sent into the women's 
apartments, to prepare the females for 
tlieir removal, lie not returning after 
some time had elapsed, tlie fioiise 
-was ent^Tcd by the roof, when it was 
found he had ent the throats of all the 
.women and children, eight in inim- 

* ben and afl(?r\vftrds his own. 'rhe 
de!m uinslhave been perpetrated en- 
tirely with the eonseiit and assistance 
of the females, as the persons in wait- 
ing at the door never heard the slight- 
est cries while the catastrophe was 
jK-rformirig* (Wth Asiatic Ueg, M, 

* iS'. kc ) f 

Adoni, {Adavani ), — A district in 
the proA inco of Beja])Oor, situated 
l)<^twccn the 15tk and 16tlj degrees of 
north latitude, and extending along 
the south side of the 'I'oomhuddra 
riviT. Id the north it has Tlyclioor 
«in the Nizam's donnnions, and to the 
soiith the Gooty hills. 

On thcr^th Oct. 1800, this district, 
along with the tract <»f country situ* 
ndsl south of the *1 oombnddra and 
jk ilshna rivers, was ccdedjo Bri- 
^ifft ^>v(!rnnient by tlic NTzS^fnTS'hoji 
it Avsis completely surAey(*d and 
placed uriderthe Kellary eollectdrship, 
but the revciine has not vet been per- 
n^liently lussessed. (5t// Report^ 

^ ^DONi.— A tqw n ill the province of 
iJcjapoor, *tho^iSj»ilal of a flistrict of 


thesame ntme, and situated 145nillcf^ 
S. W. from J I \ derahad in the l)<'eca/i. 
Lat. 15° 3*2'. N. Long. 77° IC/. K 

This city was taken in 1568 by Ali 
Add 8hah of Bejapoor, at whieii po 
riod it was placed on the top of a high 
hill, and contained within its walls 
many 1auk.s and fountains of pure 
water, with numerous princely struc- 
tures. 'j'lic rajahs of Ilijanagdr, to 
whom it before belonged, considere/i 
it as impregnable, and an asylum for 
their families iu desperate einergeu- 
cics; but they lost it with their em- 
pire, after the great bailie fougfit 
with the Ileeoajuy Mahommcdaii 
sovendgns in 1564. 

Tor a short time? during the 181h 
century it was the capital of a small 
independent Palan state, and afl(!r- 
wards hccamc the Jaghirc and nwi- 
deiice orT*azalet.lung,hrother to the 
late Nizam Ali. In 1787 it was be- 
sieged, taken, and destroyed, by Tip- 
poo Sultan ; and, in 1800, along m itii 
the district, was ceded lo the British 
by the Nizabi. It is now a town of 
very little consoqueiiee, and contaiiN 
iiig but a very seaiity |)opnIatiuii. 

Travelling di.stanec from Seriug- 
apatam 24,3 miles, from AlndrasSlO, 
from Hyderabad 175, and from Cal- 
cutta 1030 inih’s. {Ferishta^ Vltk 
Register^ 5th Repoi't^ Rvnmdj <S*e.) 

Adriampatnam.— A Ioavji on tlie 
sea coast of the provim.'e of Tanjore, 
37 miles S. by K from tlie city of 
Tanjore. Lat. 10°. 20'. N, Long. 
79° 3i/. 13. 

Adrianna. — A large village in tli« 
province of Guzral, district ofChala- 
wara, containing about 1000 hon.se.s. 
It is subject to the Coolies of Jhing- 
warra, from which place it is distant 
about eight miles. 

Although placed at such a disfauec, 
this country w^a.s infe.sted by the ch;- 
predatory robbei-li of IMaliia, iiullil 
they were extirpated by the British, 
and this town was iv^gijiarly deserted 
on receipt of intelligence that the 
Mallia cnief had started on* |jl plun- 
dering expedition (^J^PMurdo^^v.) 

AnviGAftT'M. — A' town in- Inc pro- 
vince of Coimbeloor, 52 milas Jd. E. 
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from Scruigapaiim. Lat. 12°. 1'. N. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 

An extensive tract ot'eonntiy to the 
west i)l‘ the Indus, strelcliiiig iVom the 
30di to the 3.5th degrees of north Jat. 
• and from the city of Cnndahar to the 
Indus. This region to tin? N. W. is 
iToiinded by tlie llindoo«Kho moun- 
tains, whicli separate it tioin the pro- 
vince of Ihimian iu Persia; to the 
N, by the euuntries of Kuttorc, or 
Gatfristan ; and to the S. by l*aloo- 
cliislati. The Indus river forms the 
eastern boundary, and the j>roviuee 
of Segislan, in Persia, the western. 
From N. to S. it may bo estimated 
at 350 mites, and the average breadth 
from 15. to W. at 300 miles. Many 
of thecontiguotisjirovinccs have been 
occasionally subject to their sove- 
reigos, but the iinligciious country of 
the Afghan tribes is comprehended 
within the limits speeilied. C-ahul 
and Caiidahur, the two principal pro- 
vinces, are .suhdivided into iiiimeroiis 
districts, and described niidor their 
resperdive hca<ls, to whic'h the reader 
is referred for further loeal infortiia- 
tioiis ; this article being intended to 
collect such observations as apply 
generally to the Alghan nation. • 

Thceountrvof Aighauistaii proper 
is denominated by the imtives Pokh- 
taiikha, and is the country adjacent 
to the town of Peshaw^jr, I’lic district 
fd* llashbinagar is situated in the cen- 
tre of Afglianislati, and in the early 
]\[ahommediin times was named Roh, 
from w'hctiee originated the term Ro- 
hillali. Hushtanagar derives its name 
(which signilies eight townships) from 
the eight original settlements of tlie 
country, which are supposed to ebr- 
respottd.with the eiglit following dis- 
tticts ; viz. 1. Nowshehra; 2. Char- 
sada, inciiuTing Pwug and llcsar; 
3, Uezzar ; 4. Otinauzei; 6.Timuizci ; 
(i. Ainarzei ; 7. Shoqiai; S.Taiigeh, 
or Jhwkazei. This region is univer- 
sally reckoned hy the Aighans tim 
'«nuiffry pf their- lirsi ^pttlemout in 
Alghunistan. 


^ Ningarhar is the name of an exten- 
sive tract of country, watered by nine 
ttioimtaiii streams, which fall into the 
river Jefalabad. The country ofNiii- 
garhar . is . irregular and uneven, of 
surface, though it has not any v(^ry 
high oioimtuiiis. It is about 00 miles 
in length from cast lowest, extending 
from Balikot to Surkhab. In bn^adth 
it extends from C’aggah, or Caj jah, to 
the river Lughman, a distance of 
nearly 30 miles. I'he inhabitants are 
chietly Afghans and 'rajies. The 
ancient Caj>ital of the country was 
Adinaghur; hut, as that was dillicult 
of access, and situated at a distance 
from the pnneip^il river, the town of 
Jclalabad w as founded on the great 
route from ( 'aiitlaiiar to Peshawer. 

The Alghaiis, wrlio occupy NingaV- 
har, are cliiofly of the tribes of Mob- ‘ 
mand, Khugiaiii, and Waragzei. Of 
these the tril-es of Mohmaiid, which 
is divided into tw'o Imiiichcs, the 
Tarakzci and the Balzci, is the most 
iiuincroii.s and pf>W'erful. This tra<?t 
of country is jiow distinguished in 
the maps by the names ofKaineh and 
Lumghaiiat, and contains the towns* 
of Adectiagiir, Surkliah, and Je/jda- 
bad. 'J’he term Tajie, iu the Mogul 
language, is said to siguiiy a peasant ; 
but it is generally applied" hy the Mo- 
guls to tile natives of I’ersia, w'lio are 
ticilher of Arab nor Mogul extrac- 
tion. " ^ 

The race of Aighans in Hiridos-* 
tan are commonly kiiowa by the name 
of Patans, the rheaniiig or etymology 
of which desigiiatiuh decs not seem 
to be satisfactorily ascertained. The 
modern tribes of Afghans are very 
numerous, but the principal arc those 
of Lodi, Lohaiini, Sur, Senvani,* 
Yusefzei, Rungish,* Dchizai, Khatti, 
Yazin, KJiaii, and Ralojo. Ily the 
best Persian historians the Aighans 
are said to be descended . from the 
JewS^ VViUiaTif»#ofles con- 

sidered iheir language as a digjSiBef 
tlie scriptural Chaldaic. 

The i nhubitautsef A fghanistanhave 
no peculiar writleii character, 

Uieir language is distinct from tha,): of 
the surrounding nations.^ In sbum 
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tjisforics of Asia, iho Afiiclians are de- 
scribed as Tartars, bear no 

rcsciiiMaiicc to this people, either in 
f erst m, ncoi iier, or d ialeet. 'I'hey are 
■i iiai ily, roliust rjice of in<?n ; and, 
l)etn;f addirted to a state of pre^bitory 
• ivarfare, Iravci a ti\ed <-outoinpt for 
the occdpations of civil life. Bread 
of wheat and oarltn% milk, butter, and 
cheese, ooinposj- their usual diet. 
Throughout iiindostaii the Afghan 
character is of tin; very worst de- 
»cri| -lioii, and they arc reprobated as 
feroeioio', sangni.iarv, and treaelioi- 
ous; hut heiug a brave and hardy 
race, they are. notwithstandi ig their 
grievous findls, much sought after, 
and cuttrtaiiK.'d as soldiers by the 
native powers. 

TIieGujars of Afghanistan are of 
the same race as those who oecupy 
the riibuntaiiis of tiic Piiiijahs and 
Upper tliiidostiiii. In some districts 
llicv are nearly as uuim rous as the 
Afgiiinis, c.spe(5ially iu tlie territories 
of the.tiibt' of Maodar, vviii(‘!t form 
an c\iensiv<i distri(*t about 1(K) miles 
, loiig, and (50 iu breadth. Before the 
liiiic i)f Aeber, a! I the Zeniiudars of 
At m i da r wen? of the (Jujarrace; but 
the Vighaos had occupied the moiin- 
taiijs Ml a more early period ; and, de- 
srciiding IVom tlic'se, tlu-y gradually 
possessed themselves of the plains. 
The Giijars of Aighaiiistan are still 
a brave" pctiple, of pastoral liabits, 
whose wejiltli consists ehicUy in cat- 
tle, ami !»artjeularly in buft’aloes. 
They arc still «iimcrous in the dis- 
trict of liashtaoagur. 

It is probabl ? tiiat not l-50th part 
of this A ast ^.•o^utry is under a state 
„of peniiauent eidti\a1ioii. Most of 
the geiiunu’ Afghan tribes arc migra- 
tory, and dwell in tents, and subsist 
on the produce of tlieir flcx'ks ; such 
as are more statioiiai y in their habits, 
arc buUit|jfrHMddicted df.^^grjmjyure. 
Jjr vhe south, AfghaiiistanlS a barren 
iTcs^ of sand, and to tlic nortfi of 
. Cabul if is a savage and iiiotiniaitions 
country. The eentnd part througli 
vfhichtbe Cow and L'abul rivers 
is^ibrtile, and under a trarifpjil go- 
lf be rendered extreme- 


ly protTiictivc ; but this is a small 
portion of the whole, 'I’lie population 
K eonsecpieudy, very oiicijual to ilio 
extent of tenilorv; and, jnohably, 
does not eve.eed three niiilions of in- 
habitants ofa |] descriptions. ( )f t lieso 
a very great proportion an? Mahoni- 
rnedans of the Sconce persuasion, the 
Hindoos heing few, and cljietly .set- 
tled ill the towns and villages as mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, an<I bankers. 

Hie iiazareii are a distinct raf’o 
from oitlier the Afghans or .Moguls, 
although their tribes are iuterniiM;d 
with these and other ra»*es. 'I'litir 
original seat is said to have lieeii the 
country between Herat ami Balk ; 
but iJieir possessn us extend iniieli 
wider, and they oeeiipy a consider- 
able part of the eouiili’v between 
Gliizni and (’aiidaliar in one iliriM - 
lion, and between Maidan and lialk 
on the other. They are, probably, of 
Pehlavi extraction. 

I'he. armies of the slate are eoni- 
posed of a diversity of nations, but 
the best trdops are <lrawu from the 
Afghan districts. Cavalry coustitute 
the eiiii'f military strcjigfb ; a service- 
able horse, in lliis eoiiiitry, (M)sting 
only about six pounds sterling. A 
eorp.s of infaiilry, armed with matc h- 
locks, composes also a part of the 
Afghan armies. 

'Pile cities and towns of Alglian- 
istari are chiefly inhabited by Hin- 
doos and Mahommedaiis of the. Pun- 
jab, who were estal>lished bv tbe. for- 
mer princes of Hindoslan to inlio- 
dueo commerce and eivilizatiou ; 
many families of Persian and 'J'arfar 
extraction arc also dispersed iu tlif- 
ferent pai’ls of the countr; : the foi- 
liicr an? denominated Parsewans, tin? 
other Moguls; hut botli have adopted 
the use of tlio Persian tanguagi'. 

The Afghans received the religimi . 
ofMaiiotniiH'd 1‘roiii thejf 'rarlar eo'li- 
querors, and like th{?ni profess the 
Sootii creed, Vmt they are by no 
means strict in tlie ]>eifonuaiie<? of 
their religious du1ie,s, and tlR^ir eonii- 
try has beeii the scat of many here- 
sies, mostl>« propagated by the Vuofti. 
The nature of their sovereignty i.s 
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rtcspot'ic, blit \vb(‘n not constrained 
i)\ siiiiio c\1raui'ciiiiar> power or oa^ 
piM'ily or tluj roij^uiiig prince, thoy^ 
ilisix rso into societies, and rcftenibie 
a Icinlai 5 ;o\ ernineiil. 

Certain territories oi' Afghanistiiu 
wen' conquered in the ninth century 
ity the Ivlians of liokhara, of the 
Naniaiii race, and aiinexcMl to the 
'faitar primapality of Khorasan, from 
wTu iice a subordinate chief was de- 
puted to govern at Ghiziii; but it 
doffs not appear that the norlhem 
j>arl of the e4juiitr5- was subdued un- 
til llie reign t»f Muhiiiood, the se- 
cond prince of the Ghiziiavi race, 
w lio completed the con<tuest of Af- 
ghanistan. 

No substantial tradition of tlio Af- 
ghans, or of the state of tlieir coun- 
try, is found on reconl until the year 
of the ('hristiaj! era A. J). 997, when 
Sebiietiighi, a 'J'artar olliccr in the 
service of tlic Kliorasan ehief, who 
at that period wjisbimself subject to 
iMunsur at Sarnaiii, the great Khan 
of liokhara, succeeded K> the terri- 
torv, n'lioinn'cd the Tartar vassalage, 
and exlrti^udiiig liis conquests to At- 
glianistaii, made Gliizni the capital of 
his (‘ill pile, 

'rhe Gliiznavi dominions w^crc 
idiictly acquired by Malimood, the 
son ofSebuctaghi,uiid comprehended 
a large portion of Persia and Jrlin- 
dostan. 'I'liis dynasty nourished for 
the space of *207 years, until A. I>. 
1159, w hen the power was wrested 
ii oiii it by the Afgh^in, Mahoinmed 
filioi i. I'll is prince left to a favourite 
slave, named J.’lldoze, his possessions 
west of the Indus, which were soon 
oxerrun by the Persian Prince of 
Ivliarizm, whose successor, Jillal iid 
Dee 1 1 , w as conquered and expelled 
)»y (Jengis Khan. 

I’rom this period until theinvasiou 
ol'Taiiierlaii^*, the Afghan history is 
involved in obscurity. In the year 
1501, Ferislita mentions tliat JMah- 
mood, a Patau King of Delhi, drove 
the Mti^ulsfrom Ghizni, and annex* 
eti it to the empire of II indostan. It 
ii^irnToable it contJiuieil subject to 
tile jDelhi throne, until Tlmoui’s ex- 


pedition into India in 1398, when 
the northern quarter of At^banisi'an 
became a Mogul province. 

. After Tiinonr’s death, when the 
greatfabric of the Sammeaiid Mogul 
ejnpice fell to pieces, we may pre- 
sume it was govx^rned by its native 
<diiets until 1606, at which period the 
Emperor Haber, prior to his invasion 
of Hindostari, seized on Cahul and 
Ghizni, which, with Cundaliar oeca- 
sioiiatly, were held by his pxistciiVy 
until the death of Aiirengzebe (who, 
in 1678, subdued an insiirrxtetion of 
the Afghans), after which event its 
sttbjeclioii was sciirccly nominal. 
About A. D. 1720, the Afghans, Jin- 
der their native chiefs, eonqiirretl 
Persia; but, in 1737, were expelled 
by Nadir Shall from that country , and 
tlieii‘ own subjugated. In 17o9. after 
the caplitrc of Delhi by Nadir Shah. 
Afghanistan w’as, by treaty, aimexttl 
to tlie Persian empire. 

On the tissassi nation of that con- 
queror in 1747, Ahmed Shall i^bdalli 
stuzed on tlie Afghan territories, :oid 
having run through a long and ar- 
diioiis military career, died in 1773. 
By a decisive and songiiiniiry virdoTy 
at Paneput, in 1761, ho arrested the 
progress of tlie Malmratia conquests, 
which menaced the Mahoinnitdao 
princes with total cn pulsion ihuii 
Hindustan. 

He was sijceeed»id by his son, Ti- 
moiirShah, who was at an early period 
obliged to relinquish, Lahore to the 
Seiks. : On the east^of the Indus be 
.still retained the province of ('ash- 
nicre, the distriat of Attuek, with 
some sealtered portions of Mooltaii, 
and received tribute from the A meets 
of Siude. Ho likewise possessed a 
lui'gc division of Kliorasuii, wiiioh, 
iiicludixig the city of Herat, extemis 
on the inuili to thevieiiiity of Nis- 
habor and 'raiiaLlsl i, and jim th<). south 
to tUc'le^i^^f Irak' 

Tiinour Shah died in 1792, 
reign of 19 years, leaving 19 sons. 
/I'o thq eldest, Humayoon, he gave 
the sovereignty of Herat and Cuiidl,- 
har; to Zeinaiin iihah, Cabul and 
rest of hw Afghan lerritw 
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as Cashmorr ami IVToollan. ITinna- 
\<.‘oii alt.envanls flfttlironrcJ aiicl 
blinded by liis Irnttlu r Zotnaitii Mnili, 
uho, in 1796*, advanced as Tar as Ija- 
Inm? >villi an aniiy or2*‘3,000 <‘aAalrv, 
can.stjd alarm in iJindostan, 

and rclrcaled. 

In 1802 Zoniaiiii Shall dc- 
tliroiicd and deprived ol* by liis 
brother Mahniood Shah, wlio was 
shortly after expelled and pardoned 
by his’ brother Snjah iil jVIoolk, 
against wliom he rebelled in 1809, in 
Mhieh Yi'iir Snjah ul Moolk's army 
was diseonitiied, and Ins standard 
abaiifloned bv most of his eliieftaiiis, 
]S]i)hoinmed Khan, the Aienoy of 
Cashmere, taking advantage of these 
dissensions, in 1809 erected the Hag 
of independenee in that provinee, 
Avhieh still eontinucs unsubdued, and 
the subjection of the. other distriets 
romposiiig the Afghan <nipire little 
more than nominal. Leyden^ 

y\th Jonc.r, Vaii-sitfart, ^c.) 

AofU. — A large town u itli a stone 
fort, in the provinee of Alalwah, 42 
miles N. by K. from Oojam. Lat. 

44'. N'. I.ong, 76° iV. E, I’o tho 
fcmdli of thi.s town, Avhieb is snbjeet 
to bintiia, is a lino lake. {Hunter j ^ c.) 


AG HA. 


A large provjnee in ITindosfan, 
situated principally betu eeu the::>5tji 
and 28th degrees of north latitude. 
It is hounded on the north hy the 
province of Delhi, on the south by 
that of Malvvah; on tJie east it has 
the provinces of Oinh; and Allaliabad, 
and on the west that of AJmerT. In 
length it may he estiinaled at 2o0 
miles hy 180 the a verage breadth. In 
the institutes of Acbor, comiiiled by 
A bill hazel, A.D. 1582, this pro- 
vince is de^^eribed as follows: 
.jf-'rii^ljutaTii of iiatcd 

second climate. In length from 
(Jhatiinpoor (Gautnnipoor) which 
coiitiiK'S it on the sidi* of Allaliabad, 
4o rulwall, the Ijoiiiulary towards 


l^elhi, , it measures 175 cos.s,; its 
breadth ^ froxu Kanoge l« Chaudree 


in iVIalwa. This soiibali contains lA 
<lisliiets, viz. 1. Agra ; 2. Caipce; 3. 
^Caiioge; 4. Cowl; 5. Giialior; 0. 
*lrej ; 7. Sanw au ; 8. Narwar ; 9. Mund- 
layi r; 10. Alvar; 11. 'rejareli ; 12. 
Narnoul; 13. Sehar. 'Miesc disliietg 
are subdividt'd into 203 pergunnabs. 
The airioiiiil of tlie lic venue is 
1 ,6* 1 ,50,257 1 11 pees. 1 1 fu rn i slies 50.60C 
cavalry, 177,570 infantry, and 221 
olophants.’J 

i’ho .surface of this province, north 
of the (,'hninhnl, is in general tint and 
open, and rat iu'r bare of trees; but 
south of that river, and also towanl.s 
the north \ve.slet ii frontier, it is more 
liilly, and trees become more plen- 
tiliil. 'riie clijiiati' for tlic greater part 
of the year -s tenijM iate. and during 
the winter montlis aelually cold ; bni 
wliile the hot winds piN'Viiil, like the 
other central coiintiies of .1 lindostan, 
the heat is intense, and the climate 
grnerully uulnallliY. fortunately 
their cunliunance is not of long <lu- 
ration. 

The ehief rivers in this province 
are tho Juniiia, the Chiiiidml, and 
the (ianges, besides which there are 
many smaller streams; but, upon tlie 
Avliole, this eouniry is iudilVereiitly 
supplied with water, and during liio 
dry season to the norlh of the Chum- 
buA, except in the immediate vicinity 
of the rivers, water for agririilliiral 
purposes is procured fn>in wells. A 
great proportion of the cultivation is 
conseipiently rc.strieli'd to sneh m-ops 
as do not, like rice, reipiirG a ro 
dniulaiit .supply of inoistuie. The 
soil is pariicularly udaiiled for the 
production of indigo, which might be 
raised in any quantity, as also sugar 
and cotton; but except in that jiur- 
tioii of the province under the Bri- 
tish jiirisdid-ioii, all processes of agri- 
culture are in a very backward slate, 
owing to the eonfusiou^aiid iiicesrfaiii 
warfare by which tiie provinc‘e has 
been di.stractcd.ever .since the death 
of Aurengzebe in 1707. In this pro- 
vince. there are no remufkahle or 
peculiar mineral prodiiclious, and tho 
animals ar^ the same as in 
tan genenvliy, but the UorwJt^ are 
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vnii<h .siiponor fo ilioso of Eniscal 
i»nil llw* niovti casitaii and souliierii 

'I'lio piiju ipa] arliile inannfartur- 
rd ill this pruviim^ is coarso t loili, 
blit tlio c\|)(»rt of it is iiot ftroat. 
'I'Ik* liiiiisli proviiK'os to tiu; .sonlh- 
oasl voct ivc aiiimully an ini[!Oi1a1ioti 
ill' rollon from thr soiilli ol'llii; t linin- 
biil, bj ihi^ rowto of (’! 4 !]M r, but. a 
ronsidorable pioporlifui ol* it is the 
g^n^v1h of -V.'alMalj, and llio Malia- 
rattii loiriloiirs to llii! sonlh-cast td* 
.Ai;ra. 'l iic J>oiib, or l<Tnloi;y bo- 
twci'ii tlic (^aii|;rs and the Juiniiri, 
wbicb may be ieimed the garden of 
the |)ro\iiiee, exporls iiidijfo, sn«j:ai\ 
and eolloii. 'J he eoinitrv to the 
uortii-\>cst of Ajiia, iimler the Ma- 
ein iry Rajah of Alva and oilier na- 
ti\e ebic'I's, beinjjj ill sniiplied with 
waier, is of a very infeiior cjuality, 
ami generally unproductive. I poii 
the w !u»h,*, the |novinee is but thinly 
jie<»j)!cd compared with l»eti;^al,'raii- 
joit!, and llic more llouiishin^- of the 
fh'ilish piovinci.'s, and doe^ not, pro- 
bably, in all its ditneindoiis, contain 
more than six rnillions of iiihabitnnts. 
'J'lie iloai)^ and that part of it pos- 
sifssed hy the llriiish, is by far the 
most fertile, populous, and best go- 
verned. At present tins pifivince is 
partitioned nearly in the following 
manner: 

'I’be north- western ami w^eslcrn 
districts, to the north of the Chum- 
bnl, are possessed by the Rajahs of 
Alaeherry and IShiirtpoor, and other 
iiaii\c ehh fs in allijineo with theRri- 
tish goverimuMit, who form a pro- 
lecting boundary towards the doiivi- 
iiions of the Ajnn’cr Rajpoot chiefs, 
and those of the I^luhvah M aha rut t us. 

All the tenitory lo the east of the 
.lunma, and a small district round 
jln‘ cily of Agra, is possessed by the 
Ihilish goverri^nenl, whieli has there 
instituted si regular civil estsiblisli- 
menl for the collection ot the re- 
venue, and the administration of jus- 
tice. • • 

The country to the . south of the 
Gl?h‘»fn?ul,^ comprdicndiiig Gualior, 
Xai wai*; See. with tJie excep- 


tion of the town and disiriet of Oal- 
pee, arc cither in the fioss^issioii df, 
ortrihutary to, the M a ha rat I as, w ho, 
by this aiTangcmcnt, are shut out 
from the north of llimlostan. 

'I’he principal towns in this pro- 
vince are Alvar, the capital of the 
Afachovry Kajali ; Rhintpoor, the 
capital of tlie .Jaiits ; Dccg, another 
strong Jsiiil fortress; iMalhiira, Ka- 
noge, Klaweli, Gualior, tiolind, Cal- 
pec, ami Varwav. I’he natives of 
this province arc, in general, a hand- 
.soine robust race of men, ami con- 
sist of u miMiire of Hindoos and 
iVlahommedans, few of the Seiks 
haxjfig yet come so far south, A 
<*onsiderable immher of thi'. cidti va- 
lors to the west of llie .liimna are. 
•lautii, who arc a liindoo tribe, which 
religion still predonn nates, alliiough 
the provinee, has been permanently 
subject, since the Itlth cfiduiy, to 
the Alahoinmodaus. I'lie liinguagc 
of common intt reourse throughimt 
tin? Agra provim o is the Mindo.stany, 
but ihe Persian is used for public, and 
ollicial documents, ipid in conversa- 
tion among the higluT classes of 
Aiahomnu'daiis. Ihe uneiciil lu.»3» 
guage of Kanogc is I hough t, by Mr. 
Colcinookc', to form the basis of tlie 
inoderu Miridostany. 

Ill tin' rpinoio ages of Hindoo aii- 
litpiily, this province must have form- 
ed a very important jiorlion of Kin- 
dostan, as it contained Kaiioge, Ma- 
thura, and Rindrahnnd, the seals of 
their most famom cin^iires, and still 
among their most venerated jilaeos of 
pilgi 'image, 'i’he city of Agra is also 
supposed lo have been the hjrtli- 
plaee of the .Avatar, or iiicarnalioa 
of Ai.shiia, under the name of I'a- 
rasu Kama, whose cofitpiests extend- 
ed to and iiicUidcd Ceylon* After the 
IVIabominedan conquest it IbJIowcd 
the fate of luyi ijniing^ the 

reign of wifirtiie leaxiiiig^^iij- 

viiice of the empire. Subscqueisl?'^ 
the death of Aiirengzehe, in 1707, it 
was alternately ])Osses.sed and ravag- 
eil by the Jants, iVlaharattas, aneb 
dilferent chiefs riepiited from jL)elh\ 
to restore the royal anthoritj'. One 
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lr»1frr, XiiiIjifT Rliaii, s:o\mio<l 
ifiis province' north of thr (.'hiiiiihiil 
I’loin 1777 to fns ih’alh, priKlnit 
of all roiilroul from thi* Drilii s«>- 
(Ahnl Fazef, Scotty Cole^ 
iroofie, Wihr.n^, Vr.) 

A(;ua. — A small ilislrirt in the 
l»ro\ima*ot Apa, in tin* iinmc(liat<3 
Airiiiity or tin* rit\ of Agia. Hy Alml 
Tazi l, ill 1082 , it is lirsinibctl as fol- 


lows: 

“ SiVi tir \irra coutaiiis o3 mahals; 
ini*a.sun‘Mn‘Mt tJ.l07,t)*22 li<,'g;ahs; ro- 
mmr, l}i!,71}J,2()o dams. 8cvniic- 
hal, 1 l.ob‘b*,8l8 dams. 'J’his tSiroar 
liiriiislirs 1 1,6()(> oavalry, and 100,HtX) 
inliintn 

'I In* countn iimm'diatelv to Ihe 
. soiitli of is llat and ojx'it, and 

lolcmbly well i nllivalod, but bare of 
tiers. DmiH”' the ( old season the 
tanks, sti’i'e.ms, and rivulets, areipiito 
diA, and water for jOArieidtund and 
ilonieslie purposi's is proc nreii from 
wells. Siuee 1 -Ol lhl.s district has 
beeininder tin* lb itisli jurisdielioii. 

Aok.». — A eif> in the province of 
Ajira, of which it is tlic 4*apital, si- 
tuated on llie S. W. side* of the river 
-;?:imna. Lat, 27'^* 12'. N. Loiiff. 77^. 
oO'. K. Hv Abid J Jo:cl, in ir>82, it 
is de.scribed as Ibliows: 


“ Au;iii is a l.njj!;e eity, tlic air of 
w bieh IS esteemed A (T\ healthy. The 
ii\rr Jiimna rims throica'h it for five 
eoss. 'I'lic Ibnperor Aehcr fomidi'd 
lu'rc a most magniticeiit city. In 
Ibriner tiiiios Ajura was a village, dc- 
p(‘iid(mt on Ibaiia.'^ 

'i'hc most '’rcnrarkable cdinco in 
modern Agra is t.!ie I'aiije jVJahal, a 
niansolcnni cn elcd by tlm lanpcror 
Shall .l(*han, tor the c»?lebra((Hl Noor 
deban HegniiK Jt is situated on the 
soMtbern iiariki^ of the Juiiina, about 
three miles from tin; fort of Agra, and 
is built entirely of white marble. It 
is eiiHosed withiii^ Space of 300 
rJt'eTiand 

*';:T"Anearly 1110 yards square, The 
dome rises from the centre, aod ts 
about 70 feel in diuineter, 
c 'Mie hoiis(‘s ill Agra consist of se^ 
( eral sft»ri^, like those in Benarc.s, 
and sjteets arc narrow as 


searrely to admit' » pnlaiiqiieeh. The 
greab'st part of this once lionrishing 
eily is iio\v a heap o ruins, and al- 
most iiiiinhabited. Si\ miles to the 
iiorih Agra is tiu' iiiaiisoleum of Ac- 
her at Seciidni. Trom the snminii of 
the .Minaret, in front of it, a S[> 0 (‘- 
tator's eye may raiig<* over a great 
'circuit of eouiilry, not l(*ss than ,*h> 
miles in a direct line, 'rinr whole of 
this space is flat, and fdled with the 
mills of aiicieuf graiidenr; at a dis- 
tance the river Jiiinna is seen, and 
the glittering lowers of Agra. 

Jn the month of June the river 
Jumna, at Agra, is alHml half a mile 
broad, and it is not fordable hen? at 
any season. Tin? city rises from tlic 
river, extending' in a vast seinieirele; 
The fort, in which is included tlio 
imperial palace, is of great extent, 
'I’liis city was greatly enlarged and 
emhe.Uishcd in luGfl, by the Km- 
peror Acber, who made it his eapiUil; 
and it has also the honour of being 
the birth-))inGe of Alml Kazc'I, liis 
prime minister. It was taken by 
MadajeoSindia, and eontimiedin tlii? 
}x>ssession of tin? iVIaliaraltas until 
18(13, when it was (raptured by (Ikj 
B ritish army under (ieneral Laki*. 
after a short and vigoroii.s siege. H 
lias ever since remained in tlu? pos- 
session of the BritisJi gov(‘rmnenl, 
and is the seat of a ciNil establish- 
ment for the eoih;etiun of the n?- 
venue,and the admiiuslrafioii of j list r 
ice. 

Tiavc*Uing distance from Delhi 1.37 
]nil(*s; from Calcutta by Ibrbbooiii, 
830 rpilcs, (Abtif Fazelj 6 
Horlges, Retmel, ^c.) 

AHMfcpABAp.— A city in (In? pro- 
vince of Gujrat, of Wliiirh it is the 
capital, ilat. d&MiVv Long. 72». 
K. ■■ 

This phtee ls suiiiated iu a level 
country, oq the banks of a stnall 
tiavigahle rivet imined the Saber- 
maty^ wlUOli, together with other 
coiitlqcnt streain.s, falls info the gulf 
of Cambay, noardbe city of Cambay, 
which iB properly 'the port of Ahme- 
dabad; djistant aiiout 56 
About the middle of the 16th cen- 

a 
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Uxry tliifl fcity was the cai>i<al of a 
ihnlri:<hiiij5 indcpeiideiit enipirc\ par- 
ticiiliirly tinring the reign ofMalimood 
Itcgra, A.l). 1450, but it has since 
fallen greatly t(* tlccay. It still re- 
miiiiis oi»e i/f the be st fortiHetl towns 
iti the proviiiet', and made a gbod 
<U rence when taken by (lenoral (.lod- 
dard in 1780. It was restored to the 
jMahai;}ittas at the peace of 1783, and 
wfth llieiii it still conlitnics. A great 
pi<»por1ioii of the ilinerant musicians, 
piiiyers, and poets, named bhawaee, 
or rasdaroe, so cuiiimon throughout 
(liijr.it, come from the neighbour- 
hoo<l of this town. In the (iiijrat- 
tee \illages their perf()rmuJiec.s arc 
paid for at the pn!)iic expense, as are 
also the bands of jugglers and wrest- 
lers. 

'rravelling distance from Bombay 
321 mih;.s; iroiii Pooiiah, 38:J; from 
Delhi, (JIO; and from (.*uh‘iitta by 
41ojain, 1231 miles. {^Runnel, Drum- 
mmtdn i^c.) 

AiiMKDNUor.cR. — A city in the 
inod.fMii pnmiiee of Aiiruiigaimd, to 
which country this place Ibnnerly 
gave its own appellation, having been 
tor many years the capital of one of 
tlie Dtreoany sovereignties. Ijat. 19®. 
1'. N. l«oiig.75® 4'. i:. 

After the. dissoliitioU of the Bha- 
meiiec empire of the Demean, Ahini^d 
Nizam Siiali established Ihe inde- 
pendent state of Alimediiuggiir about 
the y<?ar 1489 ; in 1493 he laid the 
foundations of this town, and made 
it bis capital. 

He died A. D 1508. 
iUK)rahaii Nizam 8hah died 1553* 
IJoiissein Nizam 8llah died ld65» 
!\Iortita Nizam Sh:di became in- 
sane;, and wa.9 murdered by hi.s son 
^Icerauii Hdu.ssetn, A. D. 1487. 

Meei-aiiii Houssedn was assas.sinat* 
cd after a reign of two months and 
•tliBce daysi 

Ismael Nilam Shah was taken 
pii^oner, and cotirmed by his father, 
after a very sliort reign. 

Boon^u Shah died in 1594. 
Ibrahim Shall, having reigned four 
was killed in battle. 
h;m:tdnrShah,ait infauCw'as takoH 


\Z 

prisoner hy the .Afogiils, ami coiifim-d 
for life in the fort of (In.'ijior, aiid 
with him endeil llic Nizam Sbalico 
dynasty of AlimcdiniggMr, about IIh-: 
year 1600. Noniiwal .S'»v(’M ig!js of 
tins f'linily existed at Dowlefabad 
tiiitil I6il4, when it was alsf) lakeii, 
and the Nizam Miaiue tlominioiis 
became a province of iho Aiogul cin- 
pire. 

Ahmednnggnrconliiined under llie 
goveniinent of ilie Delhi sovereigns 
until the death of AnrengzelKs in 
1707^ Wbeii it was at a very <‘arly 
perioil seized on by the Alaharaltas, 
and contiiined part of thi* Deshw a’s 
dominions liiitil 17i.'7, when Dow let, 
Kow .Sindia forced t!ie l eshwa to 
cedi' to him this imporlant Ibrtress,. 
with the siirriMinding ilislrict ; by 
wiiicli c<^ssion In; not only ifnlaim'il 
the eommand of the city ol' Doonali, 
but the iM'st cmlranci; into tin* ter- 
ritories of tin; Ih.'sbwa and of our 
ally, the Nizam • 

till the 12tli of Angnst, 1803, 
city was taken by (*cnerai V\ (’ll os- 
ley, and cedcil to the llriti^h by 
Ihiwlet Row iSindia at the treaty of 
pea<;c coiiebided on tin; 30tli 
ceirtber, 1803. In April, 1801, it was 
|•(•s1ored to tlic Fesliwa,ajKl has ever 
since Ciuiliiiucd in Ids pt>ssession. 

Travelling disianee from Doonah 
83 miles; from Bombay hy Doonah, 
1811 from llyderal^ad, 335; fniin 
Opjain,' 365-; from Nagpi)()r, 403; 
from Delhi, 830; and iV<»in (.'alenttai 
1119 miles. {Scotty Rayixhta^ Mai- 
€olmi 6th and 7th Ri‘^'s\ Sc.) 

Ahukopoor. — A town in tin; pro- 
vince of Cuttack, sitnali'd 11 miles 
N. from the temple at .Juggi'rna'.ilh. 
Lat 19®. 59'. N. Dong. HiP. 2'. Ji. 

AiiMoon« {Amod).^-A town in the 
province of (jujrat, 24 mih s IVom 
tlie town of Broach* Lat. 2ii®. N. 
Jjong. 73®.. ^jyiAh the snr- 

rouiiding di.'imcty™l’r Ueid* ' 

Maharatta l*e.shwa. . ' 

Ahtkr, (Atffm).^A town in Ih8 

S nwince of. Agra, district <tf Bah- 
oriahy^tiiuted on the south nidt; t'i* 
the Chuitibiil river, 50 miles S. K. 
frojp Agtra? a'td tributary to the lla- 
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hariitJMS. Lilt. 20®. *13^ X. Loiijj. 

i\ II’. 5- CCA. — uA sm;ill town on the 
sea coast of flie proA iiicc ot* Tra- 
vftiicoi ; a har harhonr, »aml 

sitiiafeti 1U3 miles . from Cape 
I'omoiin. Laf. N. 7<)®. 

JJtV. ii. Small .ships are! built here, 
aoil lime is hm in‘d Iroui ov.slcr and 
ifuisele sli( lls, of wliicli imineiise 
cpiauliliesare iVnuul in die 

salt l.ikes, and l>elAV(.'cii the small 
i.slaiids. (i'Vfi Paolo, 4 e.) 

Aioir IVaba. — A ihipuaii ish*, five 
miles ill cireumrenmt (•, siiiToiiiided 
by a eliisler of .smaller <mes, and 
situated to tlie north of AV aueeoo. 
Lai. 0®. 24'. X. Lonj?. 131®. lo'. i:. 

The iiiliabitauls ot Aiou Ihiba, who 
arc iuostlv l^apuas, wilii busliy IViz- 
zlcil hair, cultivate tliese islands lull 
very little, ha aiuj’* u,i'<‘al ph-nty of li.sli 
and tiirtie, w hit'll they dispt/.se of at 
tlic island of \\ ai?e<'oo, and receive 
sa‘;'o in ii!turn. 'i lit'} also sell tor- 
toise, shell and SA\ alio (bieho tit? mar) 
to tlie Cliinc.se, who trade to Ihis 
i.slanti insloops; and occasitnially birds 
ofpariulisc are to be pnreliascd here. 
'•tiKr.se i.slands wore formerly iionii- 
jialU suljjeet to the Sultan of Tidorc. 
(Forrest, ^r.) 

Adjuntv.k P.\.SS, {Ajajffmti). — A 
pass throiurh the mouiitaiiis in the 
province of Bcrar, 88 miles N. N. W. 

- from Jalnaptxir* Lat. 20®. 25'. X. 
Loll};. 76®. 12'. E. At the head of the 
pass is the town of Adjiuitee. which is 
iintlcr tlie Niza^n’s »ov(Tiimcnt. It is 
enclosed with walls, but is not a place 
of any strengih. 'I’ho name is a 
Sanscrit wonl, iiieaninii' the difficult 
^ or imprc};iiablo |)as.s. 

AjKii Kiver. — A river in thcGujrat 
peninsula, wdiicti rises near Sirdar, in 
the centre of the connlry, and after 
a .short course divides into two 
strc.'inyji 

•'in^^Celoiw iJui'koo Mllaj^e; after 
■^^irh both fall into the Kuii, near 
Baiuuibah. hi point of size, the Ajse 
is next to the iVIutchoo river.— r 

• A toAvii in 

the pr^ipm of Apa ^district of 


Elawch, 25 miles west from rjiiiii- 
]ioor. Lat. 26®. 28'. N. Loiij;'. 7^®. 
67'. E. 


AJAJEER OR EAJPOOTAXA, 

(Ajamitia,) 

A l.irp;o pr(>vine.c in the centre (\f 
llindifslan proper, situated .prim i- 
jndly betv ei'ii lhi‘ 25tli and doth vh?- 
iiJiM s of north lalitnde. 'I’o the north 
it is hounded hy tiui provinees uf 
AJooltan and Deliii ; to tlie .south bv 
AJalwah and Oiijiat; on the east it 
lias DelJii and A.ura ; and on llu' Avest 
the provinee of Siiide. Jn len};tli, 
from north to south, iiiis provinee may 
be estimated at .850 miles, hy 220 
tlie avera};e breadth. In the Insti- 
tiit<*s of Aebi'r, coinpileil by Alinl 
Eazel, A. H. 1582, tliis priniiicc is 
described' as follows : 

“ ’flu* Soiibah ol’ Ajnieer is .situated 
in Ihc second eJimate. 'I'he len^tli, 
from Jbiekar and the depcndi neics 
of Uinheix to llioancne of Jelmeir, 
is lUB eoss ; and th(‘ breadth, from the 
cxireinily of Cirear A jmeer to Ibins- 
wara, inclmhs l.>0 coss. On the 
ea.si lies A};ra, and on the noitli, 
of Oelhi : it has tiiijrat to the .south, 
and DehalptxM’ of Alooltaii coniines 
it tm the wi si. The .soil ol this .sonhah 
is sandy, and it is iieiasssary to di.:; a 
peat depth before walei can be pro- 
cured ; so that the sneecss oft he liar- 
vest entirely dcjamds on the period- 
ical rains. The winter is temperate ; 
but the Slimmer is intensely hot. 'l o 
the south are mountains, this pro- 
vince abounding; in .sirongf holds. 
'I’his soubali comprehends MeyAvar, 
IManvar, and Nadowty, which an* 
.separated into seven districts, sub- 
divided into 197 peipinnahs. 4he 
i)ame.s of the districts are, 1. Ajmeer ; 
2. Chitore; 8. iiaiitaiipoor ; 4. Joud-’ 
poor; 5. Saiowy; 6.^ Xagore; 7. 
Bicanerc. The moasiired lands are 
21,486,961 bf'gahs; the amount of 
the revenue, 22,841,507 out 

of which 2,326,336 dams arc Scyiirg- 
hal. Jt can furnish 86|500 
and 347,000 cavalTj." •. \ 
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Tti this provinec, Ahiil 

rji/jl apiM'iirs to liavo too much 
onrj^wcssfd its limits tow unis the 
oulli, where were tlio piiiieipal 
tajpoot tiihiilui y states, wliieh i>ro- 
)al>ly in liis time had been but lit- 
Ic explored. 'I’he province ofAjmeer 
s occasioimlly named MaiAvar ; but 
his apjallatiou is proj>erI\ restricted 
() t!i«;'Joudp(»or ttaritories. 

'I');e nortluMii division ofthispro- 
iiiee, i onipreliemlini? Jlieaiiere and 
he jn‘i^‘ld)ourij]i; districts, is u bar- 
(Mi, unfertile plain, ba re of trees, and 
dniost destitute of rivers and rivii- 
rts, and but very thinly inhabited ; 
he eiMitral ti rrilorv, w hich includes 
loiidpoor and Jyena;;‘m*, is more 
iiillw rind better supplied with water, 
vet not in snilieient r|nantities for 
wet erops. soil is also of a nv 

inarkahle raline naturi% eontainiii^ 
salt lakes and sprinsjfs, and prodiieiiiy; 
salt, and saltpi tre s[»ontaneously. 'Tlie 
sontliern diNision is very hilly and nf 
dillieidt aeress : Imt, in s;'eneral, well 
rovered with trees and shrubs, and 
Avalcred by ihan\ inonntaiu streams, 
oi sidfS tlie Banass and Chumbul 
rivers. 

'VUe three jrrand modem dhisions 
of Ajnietu, or Bajpootana, are, Ist, 
I'lie state of Odeypoor, named also 
Mewai, or tlie liana of i’liilon^; 
'2dlv, Joudruior, naiiit'd also ^laiwar, 
ami its s<»ver« ii;u oeeasionally <le- 
serihed as ihe llliaforo Kajaii, heinj;- 
of that tribe ; Jhlly, Jyena»;iir, Jey- 
poor, or Ambr’cr. 

L'lider thest; lu^ads vespeeti\ely, 
iind the names tu* the chief towns, 
liirther topoj^raphieal di-tails will be 
found; ilbeiiii;intende<t luTconly to 
exhibit a ‘;ciier;d\iew oflhc provini'o, 
whieli is at. presimt partitioned iti the 
follow ini*- manner :: — 

^ 'f he l it V of AjuiCer, and the forty- 
six. f.urronndinj peroiuinahs, helon^ 
to Dow let Ilow' ISindia, and' (he dis- 
trict of 'J onk lUmpoorah to the 
iloleai family. 

'I’hc cjfsU rn quarter of tlio central 
division is oceiipivd hy the Jcyhagpir 
ll.if.iuylunl tlie south eastern by the 
nf'Kutah, lloonde^ and other 


pi'tly Tlii.jpoot chiefs trihntary to the 
Alalirattas, and enji^ai;ed in a eon- 
slant state of hostilities with each 
other. 

I hc WTstcrii parts of the central 
division are subject to tin; llai'.ih 
of Joiidpoor, whose dominions are 
«>f great extent ; and the soiith-w».-st- 
ern are possessed by the liana of 
Odey j)Oor. 

From these principalities the Mal- 
wali ATaharatlas, when they are 
strong cnongli, levy atirnial eontri- 
butions, which is tin; easier cn'eeted, 
on account of their disunion and un- 
ceasing internal warfare, llespeeting 
the barren and desolate region to the 
north, very little is know n, as it has 
yet, from its poverty, atliucted but- 
little attention. 

*1 ‘ho constitution of these conntrie.s 
is fendul ; eac h district, town, and 
even village, being governed by petty^ 
ebiels, dignitied with llie title of 
Thakoor, or Ford, who IVecpiently 
yic/ld but a uoinjUMl obedhmcc t,v the 
person who is reputed to he tludr 
si!|uTiov or sovc'reign. "I’hc rents are 
very low; hut evt?i*y village is ob- 
liged to liirnish a certain inimherot** 
liorsemen at tin; sliorlcjst notiei*. 
'I'lie Jlajpoots are hardy and hrave, 
and extremely attaehecl to their ro- 
spectivr ehiels: they are imieh ad- 
dicted to the use of opium — thw 
destructive drug l)oii*g prodm;<;d by 
them on all oeeasions, and presented 
to visitors as betel is in otiicr ]>ai’fs 
of India. Tiiey are usually dividc'tl 
into two tribes — the llliaton;, and 
the Chohan Sccsodya Raj] mots. 

Respecting Ihc’iiumber of iiihahU 
taiils but Vi very viignc estimate cgu 
be formed ; 'biJt, by coin]);ivisoii with 
certain other distrieds* I lie mimbers 
of whieli have' been ascertained, al- 
though occiqiying so gn.‘at a .space, 
the pojndj^iioir ^h'-H 

not exceed live nnllions; and oflijiw»a 
not above one.-tentk are IMahomiVic- 
dans. The priiieipal towns are J\e- 
iiHgur, Jotidpoor, Odey poof, Ajnnrer, 
Kptah, Roondec, Rantahip^m*, Chi- 
tore, A mber, ahd^Sliahpoorah. 
Although tuxiviaco lyceupics 
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ilie coilin' of ITimlostan, and it?« east- 
ern Iroijlior is within 90 miles of 
Dcllii, it was never llionniglily sub- 
jiiuated either by the J’atati or Mo^l 
.ICmperors. Kajalis of Ajmeer are 
ineiitioncd by Kerishta so eariy as 
A, O. 1008; at w’hich jHiriod they 
joined* a ctmibi nation of Hindoo, 
l>ri rices ag;ainst Malimoodof Ghi^iii* 
and ill 1193 it was e.oa(}uerc<l, or 
rather overrun In' Alahoiumcd, the 
first* Gaiiride sovereinn of India. 
A I ter this date it conlinued Irihutary 
to the throne of Delhi; and, on atr- 
ponnt of the refractory condriet of its. 
piiiu;<*s, w^as frequently invaded by 
the einpcnirs, who repeatedly took 
and destroveil all their chief towns. 

. 'i'et the province never became a 
rej^ular organized possession, like 
Delhi, Agfa, ' and many 'much more 
remote cuuiitrios, bitt remained m 
a sort of haii^tidependeut state, 
pa 3 iiig a. tribute,, and furnishing the 
iBipc.nul armies w»itli, a certain UJiin'>^ 
her of Rajpoot mercenaries, who 
were always held in high estimation, 
on account of their bravery And fide- 
Uty, and tbrrned a counterpoise to ^e 
••iloguls and Afghans. ,, 

After Aurengzcbfi's death, in 1703^, 
iaiul tlic dis.soluti%i ^of the Alogul 
empire, which soon ensued, it ooiv- 
tinned for some liuie under a no- 
minal subjection to the Defiii throne; 
but, alxuit 174^4 assumed tidal inde- 
pendeiicc. I’lie interval since tliat 
.period has been fiUcd up. by intemat 
warfare, and invasions by the Mali- 
ivraftas and other, hordes of pluu* 
derers. During the :ki tter part of tJic 
•reigii of Miulliajce Siiidia, apd tlic 
tionimencemeut of that of Dpwict 
llotv Siridit, they were very nearly 
completely subdued by the disciplin- 
ed troops iinddr Generals Dn Roigne 
and Perron in tbo pay , of those chiets 
’ I 'h e V have since Recovered a I Ittlo, 
to tlmir 

= .T« II sUei^th, imt'by the depression 
of their most chtitgerduR advemry, 
1 )owJc t ^ow Sindia, who does not 
c now possess, the same powerful means 
w'ofenfiircing Iris bxti^tiohs. In 1807, 
RjyalKs of Jy^tagnr and Joud- 


pjior continued their mutual pretm-# 
sions to marry the daughter of the 
Hana of Odeypoor, and engag»^ti in, 
hostilities, which were fermented and 
supported by Ameer Khan, llolkar, 
8india, and other depredators, who 
benefit by the dissensions among tlio 
Rajpoots. {AbulFazcl^ llewncl^ Scott, 
Broit^hton, ilfa?<riVe MS* .Ve.) 

Ajmef.r. — -A town in the [iroviiice 
of Ajim^er, of which it is tlliin*apiial. 
}-at, •Hip. N. Long. 74®. 48'. E. . 

. 'J'his town, and the siirroiiiiding 
district, containing fortv-siv pcrgiiii- 
nahs, are siihject to Dowiet Row 
Sindia. It is situated in the centre 
of tile Rajpoot statics of Jyoiiagiir. 
Joiidpoor, and Odeypoor, was foi- 
merlv rented by Amliajec, and since 
Jus death continued to his brother 
Ralarow. In 1809 it was field by iNI. 
Rcrroii. The boundary to the west 
is at the town of AJecria, which s(f- 
parates Ajmeer from Joudpoor. 

The fort of A^jmcer, named Tara- 
gur, is built on the. norlh-r'aKt end 
of a range of hills, and consists prin- 
eipaliy of a plain stone wall along the 
edge qf the mountain, strengthened 
with a few round bastions, 'riio cit? 
lies at the bottom of tlie hill, and is 
surrounded by a stone wall and dileh 
|n bad repair. The streets arc nar- 
row and dirty, and most of the houses 
smallf and in a state of decay. It 
.still possesses a palace, built in a 
gardeU by ShtUi Jehaa; besides 
.Whmh^ there are sc'.ucoly any rcr 
mains of •magnificence to Ik; seen, 
cither luternailly or externally. 

The whole country round Ajmeer 
forms a fiat ^ndy ainpliitheairc, sur- 
rounded 'by low ranges of hills, in 
consequence of which the place? is 
wncoihmohiy sultry ; but it is well 
Sut>piied yrith water fironi^two takes, 
which are close iluder its 'walks. The 
.most northern is six miles in ciiTum- 
ferem^ and very dedp.; and, at ]k.ii- 
.iicular seasons, both are covered 
with fiocks' of ducks and gccsc. . 

The principal attracUoiirfif A, jmeyr 
is tlic tomb of Khaja Mpyen ud Dceii, 
one of the' greatest Mahcqa;^-?daj:i 
saints tliat ever flourished in Hiii^ 
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dosfan, which happ^jiied ahont six 
hnruJrod yours ajjfo. It is of white 
marble, but remarkable neither for 
beauty nor style of architec:tiire. Al- 
tijongh the distance frotir tliis tomb 
to Agra be 230 miles, yet the great 
and wise JiSmpcror Acber ^acle a pil- 
grimage on foot , to the tomb of this 
saint, to implore diviiie blessings on 
liis taiilijy, which consisted only of 
dipiglifers; but, after Ibis pilgiiiiiage, 
rec<.*ivcd the addition of luroc sons. 
The peer zadas, or alt<iiidanl priests, 
who subsist on the contiibutioiis at 
the tomb, exceed IlOO in uumber, 
and demand, or rather extort ehariiy 
irojii all visitors. Aladhajce and 'Dow- 
let How Sindia,; although Hindoos, 
wr'ie reniarkahle lor their devotion 
to Mahommedun saitiis and customs, 
^.iiie latter bestowed .a .superb' pall 
and cano])y of clotli and gold on. the 
tomb, ainl is particularly bountiriil to 
the devotees and pcer.zadas, Tour 
miles from this city is a remarkable 
place of Hindoo 'pilgrimage named 
Fooshkur, or J*ukur. 

Jehatigeer, the sou and VuccGS.sor 
of the Kuipei’or Aeher; oeeasionally 
kept hisconrt here, vvliich caused tlie . 
embassy of Sir Tiumias Ih^we, in 
IGlfj, when the Kast indiH (Jompuuy 
had a factory estaldishei hcH’e. Aj- 
mcer, or Ajmida, is derived from the 
name of an ancicut monarch wllp 
ruled the province. 

Travelling dislaneo froni ‘ pelld 

2.30 miles; tioin Oojajtl, 260; from 
iJombay,. C.'iO ; and fropi O^lcutta, 

10.30 miles, {JJraif^ttoUylfem^IjS'v^y 

A K Looss.— A town ' iW the M aha- 

ratta territdrievs, in the ptpvince df 
Hejapoor, n&r Ass(klnagnr, witli ,a 
fort and weli-sii^Ued baicar. . ' 
l»lace is u^riy a mile iu length^ arid' 
has several handspibe Wells aiid to 
ings. Th^ Nerd riydr is 'd. - littie to ' 
llie, north of the tow'nV 
iTio Tains* is abmit lOO 

{Moor, ’ ' • ■ 'vVv . 

A K fi A u N Y .—A f owrf . to toe Ma- 
haratla territories, in too ptovince of 
KkandeSlfv 82 iiiUeii 31 N. fhiin 
Surat. Lai. 21®. 40'.- Nt L6Ug.‘74®. 
14'. 

• ' C 


Alac.^nanda River.— *T liis river 
springs from the Himal:iya moiui- 
toiiis, in the province of Shriiiagur, 
and joins the Bhagirathi at Deva- 
prayaga ; V the junction of the two 
ibrining the Ganges. 

A Very short distance to the north 
of BliHflrinath, the breadth of tlie 
Alacananda does not exceed 18 or 
20 feet, and the streams is shallow, 
and inodtotely rapid. I'nrther up, 
tliO stream is concealed under im- 
mense heaps .of snow, which pro- 
bably have been accumnlaliug here 
for ages. Beyond Ibis point travellers 
have not dared to venturc, altliongli 
the sinistras mention a place called 
Alacapiini, the fabulous city of C«- 
vera, the Plutiis of Hindoo inylho- 
logy. At the juiiclioii at Devapra- ’ 
yaga, the Alacananda is the hugest 
river of the tdro, being 142 feet in 
breadth, and rising in the rainy sea- 
son 40 and 47 feet above the low 
water level. At Banibaugh the breadth 
of Old Alacananda is from 70 to 80 
yards, with a current of seven 
eight miles an hour. . 

In tills river are a grc.*!! many Ash 
of the roller species, (Cyprinus den- ^ 
ticiilatiis) four or five feet in length. ^ 
T1iey are daily fed by the Brahmins, 
and are so tame as to take bread out 
of the hand. I’liere is also a species 
of fisK named folicr, six or seven 
feet long; the scales oti the back and 
sides are I'a^e, of a beaulifiil green, 
oucirelcd With a bright golden, bor- 
der; to® hplly white, slightly tinged 
with gold oolour ; the ^dl and fins of 
> dark brdiizo. , The: flavour of 'this 
fito' is n^al to its oolour, being re- 
markably fine and delicate. {Raper, 

, V 

ALhESTAR.— A .towii in the pc- 
tunto^.O^Halncej^ district of Qiieda, 
wheto tob: the latter 

prindpkiity Ih a small brick 

or a river and lias 

a veiy todan a^earaneb^ T&$ioySa‘ 
akbc rcscnifoies a spt^ious i^ 
on^; wtoi toany 16 ^ liptoics attadi- 
cd to Avtobhi coiltaui: toe king's 
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The inhabitants arc ooinposcd of 
Chulias, (from tlic Malabar coast) 
Malays, hnd Chinese ; the last have 
a temple here. In 1770, Allestar was 
plniidcretl and burned by the Hng- 
gessos, ill eonj unci ion with the kiu{^*s 
own relations. {Dahijinplef Ilaea- 
self cVc.) 

Alforeze. — S ee Borneo. 
Alibundf.r. — A lowii subject to 
the Ameers in the province ofSiiide, 
situated in rjat.24°. 26'. N. nine miles 
cast iVoin Cnddren. At this pla<*e a 
small branch of the Goonee river is 
stopped l>y a mound of earth, which 
separates it from Liickput Blinder 
river. A Rreat many camels may !>e 
procured here for the conveyance of 
ba^jja^o. {Maxjiefd, cVc.) 

Alima. — A small riv(‘r in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, on w hich the 
town of Animaylaya is situated. 

Alishdng, (Alishan \ — A district 
in the north-eastern extremity of At- 
ghanistan, situated betw een the 35th 
and 3Glh degrees of north latitude. 
On-'Jlie Jiortir, south, and west, it is 
bounded by mountains ; and on the 
cast by Kuttoro, or (3atfristati : the 
^chiof town is Pcnjshehr. Respecting 
this mountainous region, wc have 
had, in modern times, but little in- 
formation: by Abul Tazel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows: — The 
district Alishiing is surrounded by 
large mountains, covered with snow, 
in which is the source of the river 
Alishung : the inhabitants are called 
Cutlres. Toomau A lishiuig, 3,701,160 
daips,’' • 

At present the district is occupied 
by various wild Afghan tribes, nomi- 
nally subordinate to the sovereign of 
Cabul. (AbulFazelf ^c.) 


ALLAHABAD. 

A large^^jjjgvJocc in Hindostan, 
2** Vi tiated between the 24th and 26th 
"^^iigrees of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the provinces 
of Oude and A^a ; on the south by 
the province of Gundwana; 

< on the ^ it has the provinces of 


Babar and Gundwana; and on the 
west, Malwidi and Agra. In length 
it may be estimated at 270 miles, by 
120 the average breadth. ByAbiil 
Fazol, ill 1.082, this province is de- 
scribed as follows : 

8onbali Allahabad is situated in 
the s’ecmid climate. Its length, tioiii 
SunjovUy Jioiipoor to the southern 
provinces, is 160 eoss ; and the breadth, 
from Clioy»\sa l^’crry to Gaiitum}uv.»r, 
includes 122 eoss. To the cast it has 
Bahar ; on the north, Oiidc ; Baiiiid- 
Jioo (Gundwana) lies on the south, 
and Agni on the west. 'Ihe prin- 
cipal rivers of this soubah are tho 
Ganges and Jumna; besides wlni‘Ii 
are the Arniia, the Gcyn, tlie Scroi>, 
the Biruah, and several smaller ones. 
This sonbah (a>n1ains ten districts ; 
viz. 1. Allahabad ; 2. Ghazipnor; 3. 
Benares; 4. Jioiipoor ; 5. Maniepoor ; 
6. Chunar; 7. Bahtgorah; 8. Catlin- 
jer; 9. Korah; 10. Kiinali. These 
districts are subdivided into 177 pur- 
gunnahs; the revenue beingr>3,10,695 
sieiui rupees, and 1,200,000 betel nut 
leaves. It funiishcs 11,375 cavalry, 
237,870 infantry, and 323 elcidiants.’' 

Ill the reign of Aurciigzebe tho ar- 
rang(*ineiit of this province was new 
modelled; tJie division of Bhatta or 
Baiiiidhoo, which belongs properly 
to Gundwana, having been added to 
ft. 'I’liis temtory was then con- 
sidered as a new coiifjucst, tliougli 
long before pariially subjected, and 
was subdivided into six lesser dis- 
Iricts; viz. 1. Bliatta; 2. Soliage- 
poor; 3. Chotcesgur, or Rutteiipoor-; 
4. Sumbulpoor; 5. Gangpoor; and, 6*. 
Jushpoor, and formally aniiexcrl to 
the province of Allahabad. ^Viththis 
addition of 26,000 square mites of a 
high mountainous unproduct i ve coun- 
try, Allaliabad then compielicnded 
60,000 square miles ; but as this tract 
was never thoroughly reduced to su b- 
jection, or .occnpieij, it is proper" it 
should be restored to the province 
of Gundwana, where in remote anti- 
quity it composed part of the Goand 
state of Gurrali. • • • 

In 1747 the subdivisions gftl ‘ 
vUce were, 1, Allaliabad ; aSlT 
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3. Korali; 4. Torliar; 5. Maiiicpoor ; 
6*. Bfiiuros; 7. Jionpoor; 8. (ihazi- 
j»(k)r;,t). Chunar; 10. Cailinger; 11. 
AJuiicdabud Gobrah ; 12. Bhatla, 
&c. 

Tlie surface of this province in the 
vicinity of the rivcr.s Ganges and 
Jninria is flat and productive; but to 
the south-west, in the Biindelcuiid 
tciTitoix the country is an clevatfMl 
tfibli) land, diversified with Ijigh lulls, 
and abounding in strong holds. This 
jiart of the province is indiflerently 
cultivated, but contains within its 
limits tlie fatuous diamond mines of 
Pannah. Between these two divi- 
sions th(‘re is a considerable difler- 
ejice of climate ; the former being 
extremely sultry, and suliject to the 
hot winds, wdiich is not the case with 
the more elevated regioti. 

'Ihe princi[)al rivers in the north 
arc the Ganges, .fumiia,Gootnty, and 
Caramiiasa, besides many smaller 
strcains, which supply abundance of 
water, and render several of the dis- 
tricts, .such as Benares and, Allaha- 
bad, aiiiong the most fertile in lliii- 
dostaii. In the hilly country to the 
south west, the rivers are tew and 
smaller, the Caiu^ and Goggi*a being' 
theprineipal. 'J'lic periodical rains and 
Wfils are, coiisec|u<;iilly, in this quar- 
ter, chiefly <lepcndcd on for a supply^ 
of moisture ; but, upon tlie whole, 
Allahabad .may be .considered one of 
the richest and most productive coun- 
tries in India. 

The exports fr(»in this province are 
diamonds, saltpetre, o])iuni, sugar, 
indigo, cotton, cotton cloths, &c, the 
imports arc; various; salt from the ma- 
riliinc ])arts of Bengal being one of 
the principal articles in dcinaiid* 

The chief towns are Benares, Alla-* 
habad, Calliiiger, Chatterpoor, Jion^ 
poor, Mirzapoor, Chunar, and Gazy- 
prsor, 'llie population of Allahabad 
is very corisideri4>le, and may be es- 
timated to exceed seven millions, of 
wbicli number, probably, l-8tli are 
Mal)oinioQdans,and tlie rest Hindoos 
of tlie Bridiminical persuasion. In 
remote. .t;flics of Hindoo antiquity, 
this must have held a high 
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rank, as it contains Prayaga (Allaha- 
bad) and Benares, two of the most 
holy places of Ilitidoo julgiiiuage, 
and the latter occupying in India 
the station which tw’o ccnlurics back 
Rome did in Christendom. At pre- 
sent, the whole of this extensive j>ro- 
vince is eoinprehendcd within the 
limits of the British jurisdiction, and 
govcnicd Ity tlie Bengal code of regu- 
lations, with tlic exception of a .small 
portion of the Bundelcuiid province, 
which still coiitinucs in a refractory 
state. 

We learn from Abut Fazel, that this 
province was invaded so early as 
A. D. 1020, by Siillan Mahinood of 
Gliizni, the scourge of the Hindoos, 
who inailo a ftwv compulsory con- 
verts to the Mahommedan faith. 
He relumed again, A. D. 1023, but 
made no permanent establishment. 
It was afterwards w holly subdued by 
the Patau Emperors of Delhi ; and, 
during the 15tli century, contained 
an indepeudant kingdom, the scat of 
which was Jionpoor. Along with iife 
oilier Patan conquests', it devolved to 
the Moguls, and was formed into 
a distinct soiibali by tlic Emperor 
Acber, who named the Hindoo sanc- 
tuary or prayaga, Allahabad, an ajp- 
pellation it still retains. 

After the fall of the Mogul dynas- 
ty, the northern quarter w^as appro- 
priated by the Nabob.s of Oude; 
but, in 1764, Korali aiid Allahabad 
were ceded to Shah A Hum, the then 
fugitive sovereign of Delhi, through 
the interference of Lord Clive with 
the Nabob of Oude, Siijah ud Dow- 
lali. In 1772 they reverted to the lat- 
ter, when that ill-advised monarcli 
returned to Delhi, and put himself 
in tiic custody of die Maharattas. 

The Bengal government acquired 
the Benares districts by treaty with 
Asoph ad Dowiali,iii 1775, and Alla- 
habad, with the adjacent tenitory, 
ill ISdl, cession from Saadet. A Ir... 
of Oude. The south-eastern districts 
of flundelcund w'cre received from 
the Maharatta Peshwa in 1803, in 
exchange for an equivalent of terri- 
tory in the C^uatlc, Balagbant, and 
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ALLAHABAD. 


Onjiat. (Ahnl FazeJfJ, Grant, [tth 
lirport,^ Ironside, Sc.) 

Almiiabat). — A <listnr1 in llie pro- 
\info of Allalrahml, innnt‘irntt.ly siir- 
roiiiidin^ tht* city of Allahainid, and 
intois< i‘t('d by tliu (jane's and tin; 
Jumna. 

\\ lu'al in tJiis district is a principal 
crop,, the laud most favoiirahhr to it. 
beiiii!,- a lit li sainly loam, uliich is a 
very common soil here, '.riic c<mi- 
ineiii cmenl of the rains in Juno is 
tiic season \Yhen they be'riii t(>plonu:h, 
and only a sini^le stiniuj^ is given 
until they cease. 'I’he Held is then 
j)Ionghed l;j iliJl’erent times beflne 
the reception of the seed, a cir- 
einnstanee which proves the inefli- 
e.a4'V of the iinlian plough. Septem- 
ber and Oetol)er are the months for 
sowing. Ihiriiig the diy season the 
land Jini.st he waterc'd, which is a 
null'll more laliorious task Ilian the 
cultivation. Tuiir bullocks andthiT'C 
vvaterers are with diilieulty able to 
water an acre in nine days; the ave- 
ra*5b crop is reekonixl 15 niauiids 
|)er liegah, (seven quarters per acre.) 
Harley, pease, oil crops, and a yellow 
► die, are often nii\ed with the wheat. 
The average rent of wheat land is 
about one pound per acre. 

The breed of sheep in this district 
is small, even for India, and theilceec 
consists of a coarse black hair, alto- 
gether unsuitable for eiotii. Small 
rugs are made of it for shepherds, 
Tlie dri'ss of the peasantry consists 
vf a small piece of course cloth round 
Ins iniddh', gvmerally willi one blank- 
et, and a sort of turban inaile of a 
cotton elonl, wiii(!h articles compose 
their wdiole wardrobe, {Tennant, ^c.) 

Allailabad. — A fortilied towji in 
the province pf Allahabad, of w hieh 
it is the capital, situated at the conflu- 
eneeoflhc iiaiigcs v\ith the Jumna. 
Lat. 25°. 27'. N. Long. 81°. 50'. 

This city does not make a liarid.somc 
^ipcarance, thwe !>eing oidy a few 
brick buildings without ornaments. 
'The fort is placed at some distance 
on a tonguirdf hind, one side bring 
washed Ij^diic 3 umna, and the other 
lieaily aipiM*<$^^1ns th^ Gauges. It 


is lofty and extensive, and complidely 
(Mmniiands the navigation of the two 
rivers. 'I’hi'ro are, prohably, IVAr 
buildings of equal size in Kurojie. 
Next the two rivers it is defended 
l»y the old w alls, with the addition of 
.some eaiiuon. The third side, iii^vt 
the land, is prrfeetly n.'gular, and 
very strong. It has three ravelin:;, 
two hast inns, and a half bastion, and 
stands Irigher than any ground in 
front of it. The gatew ay is Grecian, 
and elegant. 'Vhc g(>\eTnment-houso 
is S]iacioiis and cool, and has some 
large, subterranean rot in . overhang- 
ing the riv<,*r. In the same line, ano- 
ther building has heeii modernized 
and converted into barracks tor Iho 
iioiM'omniissioiied oflici.Ts, In the an- 
gle is a. square, where Shah Alltini had 
his seraglio A;Iieii he resided here. 
Up to 18(13 the sum expended on 
tlie foiiitieations anionnled to 12 
lacks of rupees, and tin y aro now 
(piiti? iinpreginihlc to a native army ; 
to an Europi'an army a regular siege 
w'onld Ivo necessary; it is, eoiise- 
qiicntly, the grand tnililary depot of 
the upix'r provinces. 

The situation of Allahabad being 
alike adapted for the purposes of in- 
ternal ixmimiTCo and defence, must 
have early pointi d it out as an ciigi- 
].»le spot for the foundation of a eiiy, 
and most probably it is the siti^ of tin.' 
ancient Uulihothra. Nine-leiilhs ol 
the present native buildjngs arc of 
mud, raised on the foundations of 
more substantial brick odiliees, w hieh 
have long fallen to decay. The iii- 
habi tanks, exclusive of the garrison, ^ 
arc estimated at 20,000. 'I'hc soil in ' 
the vicinity consists of brick dust, 
mortar, and bfoken pottery. I’lio 
Ganges is hci*e about a milV' broad, 
and does not ap]>car to be much aug- 
inenh^d by the tribute of so large a 
river as the Jumna, although lat- 
ter is 1400 yards aci-ess. 

By the Brahmins Allaliabad is 
named Bhat Prayag, or by way of 
distil letion, as it is the hir^gesl and 
inu.st holy, is simply designated by 
the name of Prayaga. other 

from .ITttyagusi or sacred <cou^ouces 
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^of rivers, arc sifiialed in*ilir province 
of Serin, ij^iir, at the juiictinri ol’ the 
A'jacftiiaiida with ollurr. streams, and 
are named Devaprayaj^a, Hiidrapra-' 
ya^a, Carnaprayaji^a, ainl Nandapra- 
ya.i;'a. Part of the reli»i(ms cere- 
jiioiiies enjoined to the lliiiduo pil- 
.^rims, iimst be perfonned in a vast 
subterranean rave in llic middle of 
the fori\ supported bv pillars. 'J’be 
vu!,!::arl)elir\«‘ite\tf‘iidsumferi!ironiid 
to .l)<>llii, and say it is infested by 
snakes and noxious rejdiles. Mniiy 
of the pilpiins drown Ibeniselves aii- 
imaily at the junetion e,f ibe (lances 
and Jiiiima, bein^ eonduetf'd to the 
iniddle of the river, and then sunk 
y\itli of earth tie«l to their feet. 

’Pile Ihnperor A(;l)er %\as partial 
to Allaliabad, and was the founder 
of tin' modern eity, intending; it as a 
slroni^ hold to overawe^ t lie surround- 
ing; «a.)untry, for whieh it was well 
,a<lapt('d. It was take'i, in 176*5, by 
the liritisli army under Sir Uohert 
J’leteher. 

i’ollowing; tlic course of flic river, 
Allahabad is 820 from Uie S(‘a, but 
tl'.e travellijig; distiiiiee fiom Calcutta 
is only 550 miles ; from Renan's, 63 ; 
prom jiiickiiow, 127; from Aj^r.'i, 2i>(»; 
and from Delhi, 412 miles. {Lord 
Vafeutia, Tvnnaut, llaper, IhmivI^S'C,) 

Arj. \M15A0Y, {AhmhaiU ). — A towu* 
in the proviiiee of Coimbetoor, 74 
miles 1). S. E. from Seriny;apatam. 
J.al. 12°. 8'. N. Long. 77° iV. E. 

Allami’ARVA, i^Alampurvu). — A 
small fort on tlie sea. ooast of the 
t'aniatic, G7 miles S. by \V. from 
-Miulras. Lat. 12°* 10'. N. Long. 
80° 7'. E. 

Within this fortress are scvcTal 
wells of good water, wliiidi is not to 
be found on all parts of the cojust so 
near the sea. It was given to M. 
Diipleix by Muzulfcr Jung in 1750, 
au*d fiiken from the IVeucIi by Col, 
Coote in 1700. 

AliA'GUNge, {Aligmijj ), — A town 
ill the province of Bengal, district of 
J^irncali,v*10 inilos N. N. E. from 
the* towu or Piiriieah. Lat. 26°. 16'. 
N. Longl’’'87°. 38'. E; 

A» .^0UA.-^A district in iiortlicrn 
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Hindostan, situated between tlie 2!)1Ii 
and 30th d<‘gn‘es of nortli latilmle, 
and .separated from the Rareily dis- 
triels by the Kemaoon hills. Ehp 
faee of the I'ountry, like the n^st of 
iiortheru liiiidostan, is a suei i’ssion 
of mount aitis, covered with imper- 
vious forests of tall trees ami thick 
jungle' and divided by alirnpt vallies, 
ill which are scattered the scanty jm)- 
niilation of the* country. 'J his diskiet 
IS properly a subdivision of tlie larger 
one of Kemaoon; the town of Al- 
iiiora being the capital, and the whole 
tributary to the Goorkliali Rajah of 
Nepaiil. 

'I’ho tree prodm;ing a fat-like sub- 
stance, known to the natives of Hin- 
dustan by the name of Plmiwarah, 
is found among the Aimora hills. 
The tree is scan e, grows on a strong 
soil on the deeli\itics of the soiilherii 
aspect of the hills below Abnoi a, ge- 
nerally atiaining (he height, when 
full grown, of 50 feet, with a cir- 
cumference of six. ^.riio fat is ::v- 
tracteil from the kernels. 

At Ragliargliaut, in this dislriet, 
the river Cuusila is about .30 yavtis 
broad; and there being neither bridge 
nor foni, it is crossed by means of 
large gourds collected IVom the 
neighbouring t illages. I'lirei? or four 
of these are fastened by a string, ami 
lied round the w'aist of a man who 
servos for a guide. A string of the 
same kind is attached to the ]>as- 
sengfT to prevent his sinking, but 
no personal exertions .ire required 
on his jiart, as he has merely to 
grasp the bandage of his guide, who, 
being an exjiert sAvimmer, conveys 
him across to the opposite shore. 
7'he baggage is transported across on 
ineifs beads, the luiniLier of gourds 
being proportioned to the weight of 
the jiackage. 

Ill tho institutes of Menu, it is 
said, that all the Khasyas, or inha- 
bitants of the snowy momitains, havo‘ ' 
lost their east. If so, they must have 
recovered it, for tlicrc are nuiiieroiis 
families of Rraliinins in these coun- 
tries, particularly Aimora or Coiiiaiili, 
who are nmchTcspcctcdat Beirarcs ; 
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tiu' iiihabilnnts of that cify not con- 
sidiTinii, (Iirm as having; lost cast, 
allhonuh the hulk ol tin* in ht* Kha- 
ay as. ( Rape)\ Roxburgh, WUford, Sfv.) 

Almoka. — A lown in uortlM-m 
Uiudostan, sitiiatod in the districi of 
Ahnora, of whirli it is Iho oajiifal, as 
Aveli as of Koinaooii. Lal. 29°. 35'. 
N. J iMig;. 79°. ll>'. 111. 

This town is built on the top of a 
lari;*o'rid«e of moiintaias, the houses 
being; nmeU seatteied, aiid extending 
<lo\Mi tiio slope on eiicli .side. It is 
said to be more extensive and po- 
pulous than Serinagiir, and a pla<!e 
of greater trailie, but it has not yet 
been entered by auv European, al- 
though so near to the frontiers of 
iBengal. The iidiabitaiits arc ehictly 
foreigners, or the descendants of enii- 
gTaurs from the low lands; ami the 
town i.s tril)ut!iry to the Choorkhali 
Rajah of Nepaiil, who keeps a gar- 
rison stationed here. {liaper, *$•(?.) 

A LOOK.— See AtvAU. 

^Ai.oou. — \ town in the northern 
Caniatie, 1 14 mile.s N- from Madras. 
Lat. 14°. 40'. N. J.ong. 80° 3'. E. 

Alpooh, ( Mipoor ). — A town in the 
nizam’s d<.inliiions, in the province 
of Eejapoor, 100 miles \V. S. W. 
from 11 vderabad,' Lat. 10°. 40', N, 
Long. 77°. 20'. E. 

Alunuy, (^Ahirndd). — A village in 
the |>ro\inec of Eejapoor, situated 
aholit nine iniies to the cast of 
Poonali. This place is famous for an 
Avantara, or inferior iucaniation of 
Vislum. under tin; name of Nanish- 
wer, staleil by some Ilruimiins to 
liavc happened 1200, and by others 
only 6 or 700 yi ars ago. Altlioiigh 
80 near to Pooiiali, tliis village he- 
loti; s to Dawiet Kow vSindia, and 
duricig the late war was oeeiipied by 
a detaeimicut of British troops. 
(AJc/or, .Vc.) 

Alunkah, {Almr.ar). — A district 
An the northern ' portion of Afgha- 
ni-stan, situated about the 35tli de- 
gree (d* north latitude. It borders 
on (/Utfristan to the norlli, but in 
other respects its limits, like those 
of the other Afghan distriets in tliat 
qiiarttr, luidctenniiicd. In 


1582. Abnl Fazcl describes it as sub- 
ject to the Ihnperor Aeber. It^s 
iio'.v iiihabit(;d by migratory tribes, of 
Alglians, who, to the pastoral em- 
ployment of Khepherds, unite that of 
predatory thieves, and pay little or 
no obedience to tlie mandates of the 
Cahill sovereign, to whom they aj-o 
nominally subject. 

Alvai;, (T/er). — A distrirf in tlio 
N. W. quarter of the provineo of 
Agra, situated between the 27th and 
29tli degrees of north bitilndcg and 
in the ]\lahomniedan histories oeca- 
sionaily named Mewat, and the in- 
habitants Alewaties. By Abul I 'azel, 
in 1.582, it is deserihed as follows: 

“ Sircar Aloor, containing 43 Ma- 
hals; measurement 1,962,012 begidis, 
revenue 39,832,234 dams ; Sey iirglial 
699,212 dams. 'J’liis eiiear fiiriiishea 
6514 cavalry, and 42,020 infantry.” 

'Jhe Alvar di.strict is a hilly ami 
woody tract of (50untry, lying on Hkj 
south-west of Delhi, and on tlie w est 
of Agra^ eonfming the low eoiinliy 
along the western sidt^ of the Jicmmi 
to a muTOW slip, and extending to 
the west about 130 miles, and from 
north to south about 90 miles. Al- 
though this tract is situated in the 
Centre of Himlostan, and approaches 
^as near as 25 miles of Delhi, ils in- 
*habi1niits have alw ays been deserili- 
cd as singularly savage and briita!, 
and robbers by profession. In this 
last capacity they w ere formerly taken 
into pay by the native chiefs of up- 
per Mindostaii, for tlie purpose of 
ravaging more effectually the coun- 
tries which happened to be the scsiP 
of war. 

This territory, .although hilly, is not 
mountainous, and is .snseepfihle of 
good cultivation — a blessing it has 
never yet experienced. In general, 
there is rather a deficiency of vyatpr, 
wliicli in many paerts can only be 
proeurcHl from deep wells. 'I’lie cul- 
tivator.s at* present are Jaut.s, IVIe- 
watieis, and Aheers, a savage tribe 
res(ani>(ing Ihc Jauts iib'tneir man- 
ners. 3 be district has oft^J^ changed 
iua.stcr.t, hut for .soimi time ^ast has 
been po»bes.sed by Bow BajdlrJiu« 
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cliawcr Sinpflii a Rhator Rajpoot, and 
known by the appellation of Ilie'Ma- 
;^*hc«rv Rajali, whose capital is the 
city of Alvar. 

In November, 1803, a treaty 'was 
roncliidcd between General Lake, 
on the part ot* the"^ British govem- 
meiit, and the Machciry Kajah; by 
'the eonditioiis of whicli, the friends 
of Ih.^ one party were to be con- 
sidered as sfandiug in tile same re- 
lalioii with the other. I'lic British 
engaged not to interfere with tlic in- 
ternal management of llie rajah’s 
country, nor demand any tribute; 
and the rajah undertook to assist the 
British govenmient with his whole 
force, when their posscssiojis were 
uftaeked. 

By tins treaty tlio British govcrii- 
inent guaranteed the scenrity of the 
rajah’s country against external ene- 
mies ; on which act^oiiiit, the rajah 
agreed, that if any misnndcrstaiidiiig 
sliould arise between him and any 
neighhoiiring chieftain, the cause of 
dispute should be submitted in the 
tirst instance to tlic British govern- 
ment, Inch would endeavour to set- 
tle it amicably: if, from the ohsti- 
ii!u y of tiic opposite party, amicahlfi 
terms wore not attainable, the rajah 
was authorized to demand aid from 
the British government; the expense 
to be defrayed by the rajah. 
ne^y Ahul Fazdy (J, ThomaSy Trea- 
ties, 4*c.) 

Alvar. — A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Alvar, Indng the 
capital and stronghold ofKow liujah 
Butcliawer Singh, the Maehcrry Ra- 
' jah. It is situated about 77 miles 
S. S. W. from Delhi, and 84 N. W. 
from Agra. Lat. 27°. 41'. N. Long. 
76° 40'. K. 

Alvarcoil. — A town in the dls- 
tricl of Tinnevelly, 70 miles N. E. 

• fr«»ni Cape Comorin. Lat. 8°. 60'. 
N. Loiig.78<^:2'. K 

Alygaiur, \Ali^har ), — A fortified 
town in the province of Delhi, 76 
miles S. E. from tlic city of Delhi. 
lv.it. 28° N. Long. 78°. 10^ E. This 
is a plUce of giieat aiithpiity, being 
niwitioncd as a Hindoo Ibrtress so 
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early as A. D. 1193, under the name 
of Kole. 

’J’his fortress, one of the strongest 
ill f lindustaii, was stormed, in 1803, 
by the army under Genera! Lake, and 
taken, after a most olistinate resist- 
ance, by which the .assailants snifered 
a very severe loss. It was then one 
of Dowlet Bow Sindia’s principal 
depots of military stores, the whole 
of which fell into the possession of 
Uie captors. 

It is now'lhc head-quarters of a dis- 
trict, to which a civil ostahlishmcnt 
has been appointed, tor the adminis- 
tration of justice and collection of 
the revenue, subordinate to the Ba- 
reily division of the court of circuit 
and ap]>cai. 

Alymohun. — A town in the Ma- 
htaralta tenitories, in the province of 
Gujrat, 66 miles N. li. from Broach. 
LaV. 22° 7'. N. Long. 74°. 2'. E. 

Amarawati. — A small river in the 
province of Coimbetoor, which flows 
past the town and fortress of Caxoor, 
on which account it is usuafly termed 
the Caroor River. After a short 
course it joins the Cavci^ about 10 
miles below Caroor. 

Am b A 11 Ghaut. — A pass from the 
Concan province on tlic west coast 
of India, up the western Ghauts, or 
chain of inounlaitis to the interior. 
Lat 17°. 6'. N. Long. 73°. 40'. JC. 

The mountains hvre rise to a stu- 
pendous height, and arc ascended 
by a road which winds irregularly 
up, the extreme steepness reiideiing 
any other mode of ascent impraidica- 
ble. The aeclivides of this range of 
mounbiins arewoli covcrcdwitli trees 
and underwood, which fumisii shel- 
ter to tigers, and other wild animals. 
From the summit of'thc piuss a sub- 
lime prospect of the lower country 
is ])reseiited, whicli throughout ap- 
pc«ars liilly and mountainous, but 
from (heir very great h 'ight no towns 
or minute objects are discernible. 
Beyond tlie lop of the pass arc hills 
still jiighcr, from which the sea is vi- 
sible to the westward, but to the. 
eastward a continuation of still liighcr 
hills appears. (MoorySfc.) 
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Ambahi AH, (Amhalnjfa).^A to'WTi 
ill llu’ provinrc of Delhi, 1*26 miles 
N. hy W. IVom the city of Delhi, and 
bcloimiiip: to Seik ohiefs, Lat. 30®; 
2l\ N. 70®. 17'. K, 

This is a walled town, with a large 
citadel. The former is extensive and 
jiopiilons. 'I’he houses are mostly 
built of hiiriit ia ielvs, hut the strci'ts 
are so i?ano\v as seare(‘ly to allow 
room.h/r an elejhaut to pass. In 
IbllS all tiie eoiirdvy between Am- 
b.';* k'k ;• n! Mulara was subject to 
I)e. , S' T :i! .! itoop Coiir,tIrt'M idows 

iif(i ’ and l-til Singh 

the dt ;*ea:<e(l Zi.ini. vi.n s «-: ♦hose di.s- 
1ri< f'^. 'I’hev ec»n!d l>riikg' i?itu tho 
OeM helwecii 7 andSOOCIigldisig men, 
cavain a?id infaiiliy. (11/// Ihg. Sv.) 

Amt.j u, {or A mhier ). — A town in 
the j»ro\inee of Ajm.eer, di^tiiet of 
Jyenagnr, or Jeypoor, of which it w as 
formcrU the eapitah nnlil AJirza Ka- 
jal’. Jeysiog, in tin* n ign of Aiirciig- 
zebe, bnill u neweily uami'd Jevpoor, 
j<i!n*a».uhon the rajaliship has taken 
that nttiiie* als/e liut. 20®. 58', N, 
Long. 75®. 53'. Jh 

'I'fn state of Ambrer, noAV Jycna- 
pm',or .leyja or.is said to liavc existed 
lor the space of 1100 years, .leysiogh, 
or ,raya.%inliJi, .sinaa eded to tho in- 
lievMnre/? of the arieii ill Kajidis of 
Amber, In the year (d Vieramaditya 
1750, CO!)".* pmidiiig to A. 1). I6ji3. 
liis nti;iJ ,vai; (virly stored* with the 
knowledge eontaim'd in the Hindoo 
writings, but he appears peculiarly 
to have attached himself to the ina- 
theinfiticul seii ..ts, and lii.s reputa- 
tion was Ko great, that ;:e was chosen 
by the Empei D rno./ned Shah 
to relbun the calei.^hv!. /Je finished 
Jits tables in the yciir {HuiUcr, 
JFranhdf}^ ^Ve.) * 

Am. ;.oo. — A small isiund In the 
<?asb»Mi scan, ahoiit 15 mile;; in cir- 
cii ei 1 1 re » i (• ; j j i 0 a 1 1 ( I ; j t the son th-east 
e.v^reiviii v »/i iioei tj. Lat. 3®. 55'. S, 
Long 127®. K 

'I'his island is hut thinly inhabited, 
being imndi infested hy the deptjeda- 
<"ions of the mopdieaded Papuas 
ti orn New Giiinea, w ho, in the year 
1765, pj^uide^ifed it, and* carried off 


many of tho inhabifantst. Vcryfinei 
shells are found on the shores of this 
island. {SlavorimtSy Bougainville^ 6'c.)*.. 

Amboou. — A tOAvn in the Areot 
district, 108 niile.s W. S. AV. from 
Madras. Lat. 12®. 61'. N. Long, 
78®. 50'. Fi. 

The Amhoor district is comprised 
Arithin a range of surrounding hills of* 
a moderate height : the Fiver Palar 
declining from its apparent southerly 
direction, enters this district about 
three miles from the eastward, and 
washes the Amhoor pettah, distant 
three miles to the southward of the 
fort. The skills of the hills are co- 
vered witli palmira and date trees, 
from the produce of which a consi- 
derable fjiiantity of coarse sugar is 
made. This tract is fertilized by 
numerous rills of \vati‘r, conducted 
from the liviu* along the margin of 
the heights, as a supply to the rii'o 
li(‘lds, till* tobacco, cocoa nut, and 
mango plantations. In the hot sea- 
son, in the low country, the ther- 
mometer, tinder the cover of a tent, 
rises to 100®, and exposed to the rays 
of the sun to 120®. 

The village of Amhoor is neat, and 
regularly built, its inbabitauts are in- 
du.strioiis, and make a coiisidcrabio 
(piatitUy of castor- oil, Avliieh they 
export. 

On the left side of it is a lofty iso- 
lated mountain, on Avhic’h forinerly 
stood a fort, almost impregnable by 
nature. The upper works have been 
destroyed since it rainc into the pos- 
session of the British, and the lower 
is a place of eontinemeiit for niale- 
f;ictor.s. 'I'hc plain on the top la 
KuHieienlly large to have rendered its 
cultivation ait object of importance, 
and on it arc two tanks, near to where 
the barracks formerly stood. Tlio 
vicAV from it is noble and extensive, 
and the air cool in comparison with ' 
wiiat it is liclow. * 

This district suffered gi'catly dur- 
ing ITyderks different invasions of 
wliat we call the t 'arnatie, from which 
it has not yet altogether r(^;overed« 
NcjiT Amhpor the Barramalial ends, 
and Iho territories of Artot cttoi- 
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naity Sr.) 

\y Amboyna, (AwiJitn). — An island ill 
♦lie eastern seas, l.yiiij? off the S* W. 
coast of the island of Ceram. Lat. 

40'. S. Ta.np;. 128°. lo'. E. In 
leiip;fli it may l»e estimated at ;i2 
miles, by 10 tlie average breadtli. 
'•’lie name is a iVlalay word, signify- 
ing de.v. 

On tlie S. W. it is indrlited by a 
deep bay, by wliieh it is divided into 
♦wo limbs, or peninsulas, connected 
♦ogelln r by a very narrow isthmus, 
lioth of these are mountainous, and 
almost overgrown with trees and un- 
derwood; between wliieb,at intenals, 
.soiiKJ clove trees are planted and cul- 
tivated by tlie Amboyrieso. 'I'lie soil 
is mostly a reddish clay; but in the 
vallies, where there arc no rocks, It 
is ilarkcr eoloiireil, and mixed >vith 
sand. iVfany of the hills yield brim- 
stone, with which their surface is iu- 
cru stated. 

Ariiboyna produces all the common 
troj)ieal fruits and vcgetalile!?, and 
likewise the cajepnt tree, from the 
leaves of which the hot and strong 
oil, called cajeput oil, is distilled. 
Tlie clove hark tree, or Jjaurus sas- 
Si'ifras, and the teak trcf^, arc also 
found here, but the latter in small 
ipiaiitities, timber for building beii^g 
impurtr‘d Iroin Java. Altboiigh the 
cpiiiiitity is not great, the varieties of 
woods arc infinite. Valentyii eim- 
mcrates different species of the ebony 
tree, the iron tree, the casnarina, tho 
wild clove tree, the samariia tree, 
which is a basfftrd sort of teak, and 
the iiani tree, which tho Chinese use 
for anchors and rudders. Me also 
mentions that, in 1082, Huinphins, 
(the author of the IJortus Amboi- 
iiensis) had a cabinet inlaid w ith 400 
choice and haiidsomo woods, all pro- 
idueed in the island, which he. |)rosent- 
ihI to Cosmo, Tho thud Duke of Tus- 
cany. 

'I’lie clove tree resembles a large 
pear tK<w, from 20 to 40 feet high. 
At nifie/^ears of age it yields cloves, 
and continues bearing to about 100 
years ; Ootober aad Nuveulbcr being 
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the usual period of the clove crop, 
when from two to three po,niids are 
generally proeiued from each tree. 
Every Aruboyiieso plants a clove tree 
on the. birth of a child, iis order by -a 
rough ealciilation to know its age, 
and these the Dutch dare not extir- 
pate, for fear of an iiisun-eedoii; the 
nutmeg trees, however, they manag- 
ed to destroy about 30 years ago, 
considering ilie produe.e of Banda 
siiliieient. During the Dutch posses- 
sion, two years crop ol‘ cloves fur- 
nished tho cargoes i)f three sliips, and 
tlie total annual produce exceeded 
060.000 libs. 

Indigo, of a superior quality, is 
produced in Ambojiia, but not in 
large quantities. The sago tree is. 
found ill abuiirlaneo, and is a prin- 
cipal article of food used by the in- 
babitailts ; an ordinary tree, from its 
twx!lflh to tho tw'cniieth year, when 
cut dow n, will yield 360 iibs of sago, 
'flicy are seven years of aniving at 
full grow th, and last about .^30 
years. 

w’oocls of Amboyna sw'ann 
w illi deer and wild liogs, tbc flesh of 
which is used by the native fresh, 
salted, and dried, ’fhe domestic ani- 
iiials are buffaloes, cows, Jiorses, 
sheep, goats, and hogs. The last 
only are natives of the country, tho 
others having been bionght hither 
by the Portuguese ^nd Dutrli from 
Java, Celebes, and the south w estern 
isles. There arc no beasts of prey 
on the island, but plciily of snakes. 

I'lie, monsoons arc e.?aclly thcacon- 
trary Jutc to what they arc along 
the islands of Java, Borneo, Baji, 
LiUmbhook, and Snmbliava. Wliea 
at these islands the fine season pre- 
vails, it is the reversa at Amboyna, 
Cenim, Banda, the cast c.oast of Ce- 
lebes, and the adjaecnt seas, llio 
difference appears to commence to 
the eastward of the Straits ot SalayT, 
which are about longitude 120°. 3l/. 
E. The currents arc not rignlar at 
Amboyna, neither has the moon any 
ooiistaiit or equal iiilhienc<; on tho,^ 
tides; high and low' Water somc^ 
times occm; once, and. sometimea 
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twircy in 24 liowrs; the rise being 
from six to r.inc tcct. 

Fort Victoria is situated on the 
ftouth-cast side ot'liie island, and is an 
irregular Iioxagoii, with a ditch and 
covered way on the land side, and 
a horn-work towards the sea; hut 
it is connnaiided by two heights 
■W'illiin 7CK> and FiOO yards distance, 
the didicult y of aiicitoring in the bay 
constituting the ciiicf strength of 
the islaitd. 

Tlie towii of Ainboyna is clean, 
lieailv and regularly built, and is 
well su])(died with water. Tlic west 
end of tlie town is inhabited by ( hi- 
iiesc, and tJie south end by Eiiropc- 
ans, near to which is the tomb of 
}lura|iiuus. On account of tlic fre- 
queiicv of eai't)n|uak.es, tlic height of 
tiic Jioust's seldom exceeds one 
story, 'file niediiun heat is from 
80®. to 82®. of Fahrenheit, and the 
severest cohl about 72®. 

Tlie inbabitanls of Ainboyna arc, 
the Aborigines, or Horaforas, the 
AwioyncKe, the Europeans, and the 
Cliiniige ; but of the first there arc 
now very fow remaining. Hie Am- 
boyiiese were converted to the Ma- 
honnnedan religion about A. D. 
1516 ; Die 1‘oilugnosc afterwards 
converted a iiiiinbcr of llieni to the 
Ituinun Call’.itlic religion, and the 
Dutch to Ihc Calvinislic religion, 
but liic greater proportion are still 
Malioninicdans. The principal Am- 
boyiic.se Cliristiaiis still bear Portu- 
guese names, but their mnnber is not 
grciii*. Hie Chinese on Aniboyna are 
not so numerous in jiroportion as 
on the other i.slaiids. yet they arc the 
only strangers tlie Dutch permitted 
to settle here. 'Jliey keej* shops, 
sell prhvisious^ and iotcrmuiTy with 
each other. 

When I’raneis Xavier, the cele- 
brat'd <lesuit missionary was at Am- 
boy na, in 1546, he observed the in- 
habilunls then heginiung to learn to 
write from the Arabians. Hie inha- 
bitants at present speak the Malay 
^language. I'liis Island W’a.s disco- 
"^cred by the Forluguese about A. D. 
i515, bi^t was not tuki^n possession 


of until 1564, and was ' conquered 
from them by tin? Dutch about 1G07. 
In 1615, thoEiiglisii l.*]asl India. Coiu- 
pany’s agents obtained possession of 
Cambello Castle, through the friend- 
ship of the natives, but were soon 
compelled to abandon it, being at- 
tacked by the Dutch with a superior 
forc€\ i'hey still, however, conti- 
nued to have a factory on Amhoyaii 
until FebiMary, 1622, when the Dutch 
governor, Ilernian Van Spcult, .seized 
and toitured all the individuals be- 
longing to the English factory, and 
afterwards executed them. They 
consisted of Captain Towersoii, nine 
English tacdors, nine Japanese (pro- 
bably Javanese), and one Portuguese 
sailor. Yet was this most atrocious 
villain promoted by the Diitcli East 
India iVniipany, in whose scr\i*,'e 
he died during an expedition up the 
Ked S('a. 

Under the subsequent Dutch go- 
vennnent, the pro\iiiec of Aiulioy- 
na comprolietided 11 islands, viz. 
Aniboyna^ Ceram, Eoiiro, Ainbloo, 
Maiiipa, Kclang, Bona, Ceram Laut, 
Noussa LautjUoniinoa or Sapparooa, 
and Oma or Harocha. d'liey dis- 
couraged the cnllivatioii of rice, in 
order to render Ainboyna more de- 
pendent on Java, tlic original inlia- 
b^taiits subsi.sting on ij.sh and sago. 
In 1777 the Dutch public eslablisli- 
meiit here consisted of 52 persons 
ill civil employments, three clergy- 
men, 28 .surgeons, 40 artillerymen, 
174 seamen and marines, 057 soldiiTs, 
and 111 mechanics; in all 1071 per- 
sons, denominated •Europeans. In 
1770 the charges of Amboyiia Avero 
201,082f, and the whole revenues, 
including the profit on tho sale of 
goods, amounted to no more than 
48,747f. leaving a balance against 
the Dutch East India Company of 
152,335f. or about 13,3501. sterkii^ 
annually. • 

The Dutch here follow ed the same 
Intemperate and dcstructlAe mode of 
life as at Batavia. Stavorimpi, their 
countryman, says, that ^ or 12 
drams of arrack, or Genev^ was no 
unconunuVi whet at Aniboyna. 2'he 
4 
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Dutch Company's servants usually 
. manif^d womcji bom in the country, 
^ivlio' Ijfinff accustomed to the Malay 
toiifcnc from their intaricy, spoke 
Dutch with extreme difliculty and 
rcluctaneo, which, conioiued with the 
natural lacdtumity oi* the imm, re- 
dnccrl the conversation to nearly a 
' siiiiph^ iics;ative and aflirmativc. 

L(idcr the Dutch "overiiment this 
island conlinued until when it 

was captured by the Ibitish, and 
6l5,9401bs. of cloves found in tlie 
war'eliouscs. At this period it was 
found to contain 46,202 inhabitants, 
of whom 17,813 wtTe Protestants, 
and the rest Makommedaiis, except 
a few Chinese an<l slaves. It was 
rcslonxl to the Dutch at tlie peace 
of Amiens, and was again recaptured 
in I’ebruary, 1810, by a handful of 
men, after a most feehlc resistance. 

In 1810-11 llic imports to Eengal 
from Amboyna wajro itordage and 
cables, COOO lls. timber and planks, 
dOo Hs%— Total rupees. The 

cx])orts from Iicngato' Amboyna 
consisted of pio<;c goods, 125,437; 
opium, 99,475; Madeira w ine, 11,060, 
and some other smaller articles of 
consnmption ; the total amounting 
to 2,73,191 sicca rupees. Goods 
were also received from Aladras and 
otluT parts of Tlritish India, bui of 
which wc have not any detail. (Sla- 
mrinus and Notes, Lahilhrdiere, 2 
Bruce, Marsden, bih Report, 

§c.) 

Ambong. — A large and commo- 
dious harbour on (he north-west 
coast of Borneo, having goad depth 
of water, with a biitton-like island 
ill the centre. Ships, keeping this 
islarul on the right hand side, wilt 
come into a tine harbour on the south 
side, close to some salt houses. Lat 
ip, 14'. N. Long. 116^. 25'. K. 

AMUKKO'iyR, ( Amarukata, the Fort 
of the Immortals,) — A town in the 
provinee of Siude, situated about .30 
miles cast from tlie river Indus. Lat 
26^. N. liong. 70^. 24'. 15. 

I’lu'l plaee was formerly an iiide- 
endent principality, held by the 
ada Uapoots; but, staudiug on the 


coniines of Joudpoor and Siude, it 
soon beeanie an object o', fpnteutioa 
between these t>vo states, and, at 
present, acknowledges the authority 
of the Kajah of Joudpo(»r. TJie 
suiToumling country is so arid and 
sterile, tiiat Amorkote does not de- 
rive suificient land revenue to sup- 
port a small local military (torps, al- 
though situated in the vicinity of 
many martial and predatory tribes, 
'faxes ontravidlers and merchandize 
are the only sources from which any 
revenue is procured, there being 
scarcely any agriculture, lii the nc.'igh- 
bonrhood of this place stands ilio 
principal fortress belonging to Mcer 
(U)olanm Ali, the chief ameer of 
Siiide, ill which his treasun s aiQ 
supposed to be deposited. It is si- 
tuated on a bill in tJie devsert, no 
w ater being found within four vStages 
of it ; but the fortress contains ex- 
cellent wells. 

The Fimperor Ilumayoon, after 
liis expulsion from l-liudostaii^ by 
Shere Shall the Patau, in his ex- 
treme distress fled to the Rajah of 
Amorkote, in the desert, and was 
liospitably received. Here the Lm- 
peror A(;ber was bom, A. D. 1641. 
{Mncnmrdo, Kemieir, Maurice, MS* 
I'C,) 

Ammerpoor, {Aimrajrura), — A 
town in northern Hindostau, district 
of Mocwaiipoor, , situated on the 
Morlh-west side of the Bagmutty 
river, 10 miles E. from the town of 
Moew^anpoor, Lat. 27®. 31'. N. Long. 
82®. 26'. \\4th the rdst of the district 
it is subject to the GockJiali Rajah 
of Nepaul, 

Ampora. — A town in the Maha- 
raltii territories, in the province of 
’Kaiidcsh, situated on the north side 
of tlie Tnptee, 16 miles S.W. from 
'Boorhanipoor. Lat, 31®. 34'. N. Long. 
76®. ll'.E. 

A M R A N, — A town and fortress, wi (h ‘ 
a district adjacent, situated in the 
Giijrat peninsula. Lat 22®. 35', N. 
Long. 70®. 36'. Ei 

The fort hero is small and .squa?)?, 
willi align lai* bastions, and a sqirnc 
tower iuoach The town 
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is (lislinrt from flic forf, and situated 
on a risinj? ground to flic iiorthwaril, 
about the distaiu’C ol ii iiiiisket shot, 
'.riio adjaecnl fidds are inuch covered 
\nl1i a species of wild balm or mint, 
and the sensitive plant is perceived 
f*roM iiip: spoiitiiiieously. The soil is 
a. mixture of sand and cla}', 

and is reckoned vei 7 productive, 

'Hu! district of Amran originally 
lieloiigcd to the family of Noanagnr, 
but uas ceded by Jain, the cliicffaiii 
of that place, to the; family of Kfiow- 
as, along ilh the two neighbouring 
districts t)f Jialumba and Juria. Mo 
roo Kiiowas, liie founder of the fa- 
mily, was the slave of a neighbour- 
ing chieftain, and aflcnvards befuune 
.Ihr Tnini.der of the Jam of Noanagiir. 
W hen the IViIIkt of the present rajah 
died, he eonlined the yoimgheir, and 
received the above three districts as 
the jiriee of his liberty. 

Amraii is at pres<‘nt subject to 
ITirjctj K lamas, Jtiid has 10 or 15 
subject to it, which yield a 
revenue of atauil 15,000njpees. Near 
to one of tljciii is a monument erected 
to commemorate a iraga, com milted 
in 1807 hy a Ka jghur Brahmin. 7’o 
deter his superior, Uirjee Khowas, 
IVom depriving him of lands 

in the vicinity, lie led his mother 
to the cate of Amran, and there cut 
ofl* her head, which had the desired 
etfed. Instancies of this sort are fre- 
cpiciit in ijujrat; and, on most oc^ 
rasiniis, the victim, whether male or 
iemale, not only consents to, but 
glorie?. in, theflcath iiillieleil. 7’ho 
person who is, in many eases, tlie 
imiotenl cause of the catastrophe, 
is coiiskbred by the Rrnhmtiiical 
code as damned for ever; w’iiilc the 
wretch who, for«hiso\vn profit, pre- 
I'.etiates the murder, is not only held 
innocent by his fellow citizens, hut 
suners no pang either of heart or 
■ conscience. (ye.) 

A M K F/i I n , ( m rita Saras ^ the Fourth 
tain of jSednr ). — A town in the pro- 
vine*? of Lahore, 40 miles 8. E. from 
tjjc city of Lahore, and tlic capital of 
<1^ Seik nation. Lat, 3F. 34'. N. 
Long. 74°. K* 


7’his is an open towm ahonl eiglrf 
miles in rircuniterence. I’he streets 
arc narrow ; tlu; houses, in geTi<‘ia|, 
good, being lofty and built of burned 
bricks, but the apartments are imui- 
fined. Amrolsir is the grand em- 
porium of trade for the sliawls and 
saffron of Cashmere, and a variety 
of otlier eommoditi(?s from the J>ec‘ 
can and casteni part of Imlia.*' 'J'he 
rajah IcvuVs an excise on all the mer- 
chandize sohl in the town ucccmling 
toils value. 'J'he inanufa(*tu res of the 
plaee are only a. few coarse cloths 
and inferior silks. i.’roni bidiig the re- 
sort of many rich mcrchanls, and tlip 
residence of hankers, Ainr(?lsir is 
eoiisid(‘red as a place of opulence. 
'J'he iScik rajah has built a new fort, 
whieli he has iiamcil after in'msclf, 
Riiiij<*et Ghur, and he has also 
brought a iiaiToweanal from the Ita- 
tce, a distance of 34 miles. 

Ainrctsir, or the pool of immor- 
tality, from which the town takes 
its name, is a f>asin of aiiont 135 
paces sipiaie, built of burn 1 bricks; 
in tlic cenlri? of whieb stands a tem- 
ple, dedicated to GooroGo^ ind Singh. 
Ill tJiis .sacred pla<;c is lodged, iiinler 
a .silken canopy, tJio book of laws, 
written by that Gooroo. 'i'here are 
from live to COO akalies, or prie.sls, 
belonging to thivS teniplc, who are 
supported by contributions. 

When Ahmt?d Shah Ahdalli came 
to Amret.sir, lie erased their temjdo 
twice, and killed cow's, and threw 
them into the water to defile it. 'Mitt 
rajah has a mint liore, at which dif- 
ferent coins arc struck in the name 
of their greatest saint, Laha Naiioo 
Shah. 'J'he names of their ten .saints 
ar<?, Jlaha Nanoc Shah, Amcnluss, 
Gooroo Arjooii Shah, Gooro 'J’egh 
Bahadur, Gooroo Angut, Gooroo 
Ramdass, (Jooroo ITurgoviiid, Goo- 
roo llurkrlshiiu, Gooroo Goviiid ' 
Singh. • 

Good camels are to be purchased 
Jicre at about 50 rupees each. 'J’hey 
are brought down, with rockfsalt, 
from a mine about 80 miles i\)rth of 
Lahort?. Strings of -600 arc seen on 
tlie road, with a large lurhp, re- 
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soin1)lInp: a Mock of muiToujjlit mar- 
ble, oil each side. 

Some Seik authorities usi'.riho the 
foiniihitioii of Ainrctsir to GiMiroo 
It am Dass, (who died A. D. 1581,) 

hirh is not correct, as it was a very 
aiieiciit town, known formerly under 
tin; name of Chak. Gooroo Itaiii 
-iJass added much to its population, 
a'rld Juiilt the fuinoiis reser\’oir or 
tank, n;iim'd Aiiiretsir, wltich, in the 
f’cnrse of time, hecaino the name 
id'Uic town, it having; been for some 
time called Humdasspoor. {Makolmy 
1 \tk i-Vc.) 

Amsikudam. — A smallislandjlying 
nlfllie noilh-western extremity oft he 
Island of Ceylon, and atfached tollic 
district of .laiiiapatnum, from which 
it is separated by a narrow strait. It 
is about the miles in len.i'ili, by two 
in brt'adtli, and an'ords excellent 
pastuia;;^ for rearing horses and eat- 
llc. {I^vrcival, ^yc.) 

Anak 8i;\iiKi. — A district in tho 
Island of Sumatra, extending along 
the sea eoast, on tlio southwest side, 
lioin iNfanjiitaKivcr to that of Grrj. 

Tin' chief bears (he title of Sultan ; 
and his ca{)it(d, if sucli a place dc- 
.serves tlic appellation, is IVIoi omoeo. 
Altlitmgli tin; government is ]Vlay> 
layaii, and tlie ministers of tfie sultan 
fin; tenneil INfantri, (a little borrowpd 
from tin; IJindoos) tho greatest part 
of the district is inhabited by the 
original eountiy people. Tins state 
bci-ame imlependmit about 16i>5, in 
i'oiiscqneiiee of a revolution in the 
govi.'inincnl of Indiapoor, {Mars- 
dvtu -ye.) 

A NAM. — A (ow n ill tho Nabob of 
tenitories, district of Luck- 
now, 35 iiiiles \V, S, \V. from Luck- 
now . Lat. 2G®. 32'. N. Long. 80° 
20'. E. 

■ Ana MBAS. (North)— A cluster of 
^Tc^y small islands in the China Sea. 
Lat. 3°. 30'. r?. Long. 100°. 20'. E. 

Anamba.s. (Middle) — A chustcr of 
islands in the China Sea, the largest 
of whj^'h may be c.suinated. at 20 
miles nt' circumtercucc. 'riiey arc 
sit mill'd about Lat. 3°. N . Lcng. 
•100° 50^ i;. 
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Anambas. (South) — A cluster of 
very small islands in tJie China Sea, 
situated about Lat. 2°. 20'. N*. Long. 
U)6° 25'. 15. 

Anamsagur. — A town in the ni- 
zam'.s doiniiiions, distrietof iMoodguI, 
20 miles N. W. from the town of 
Aloodgul. Lat. 16°. 17'. N. Long. 
76°. 32'. N. 

AnantavooR AM, {Auaulapara), — 
A town in the Eahighant <;cdcd ter- 
ritory, district ol* M andieuUa, 63 
miles 15. N. E. from Cud da pah, Lat. 
14°. 41'. \. Long. 78°. O'. 15. liritisli, 

Anantpook, {Amudapurd)» — A 
town in the lialughaiit ceded territo- 
ry, distrietof Waiidieotta, 55uiii(;s 
S. E- from llellary. Lat. 14°, 42'. N. 
Long. 77°. 40'. 15. 

And A M ANS. — A ndaman islands 
are a contiiiuatioii of the Archipelar- 
go, ill the Jlay of nciigal, wliieli ex- 
tends iVoin Cape Negrais to Acli<*eii 
I lead, stretching from U)° 32'. N. to 
13°. 4(/. N. AVhat lias been eoiisi- 
dored as the great Aiulamau is the 
most northern, about 140 miles'* in 
length, and 20 in breadth. This 
island is, however, divided by two 
very narrow straits, wliieh liavi; a 
clear passage into the Hay of lleiigal, 
and in fact divides it into threo 
islands: the little Audainaii is the 
most southerly, and lies within 30 
leagues of the Carnicohai' Island. 1 1 s 
length is 28 miles by 17 in breadth, 
but it does not aflbrd any harbour, 
although tolerable anchorage is foiiuil 
near its shores. Situated in the full 
sw'c<;p of the soutli-W(;st inoiuiooii, 
and the clouds being obstructed by 
high mountains, thisc islands, for 
ciglil mouths of the year, are washed 
by incessant lorrciils. Upon tJic 
whole tJic climate is rather milder 
(hail in Heiigal. The tides are regu- 
lui',tlic Goods sel6ng in from the west, 
and rising eight feel at the springs. 
The variation of liic needle is 2°, 30'. 
easterly. 

In tho ccnU’c of the large Anda- 
man is a high mountain, named Siid- 
dlepeak, about 2400 feet high. 'I'hcrc^ 
aie no rivers of any considerably 
size. The piost common Uecs are 
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thepoow, dammcr, and oil trees; red 
wood, ebony, the cotton tree, and 
the ahno d tree: soondiy, chinc^rv, 
and beady; the Alexandrian laurel, 
pojdar, a tree reseiiibliup^sathi wood; 
l)Ui:il)oos, catch, tlw incllori, aloes, 
g'.ound rattans, and a variety of 
shrubs. Many of the trees aiford 
limbers and planks lit for the con- 
strnetion of shies, mid others niigtit 
iinswer for masts. 

'rhe' birds seen in tlie woods arc 
pigeons, erows, parrofjucts, king 
tishers, curlews, fish hawks, fowls. 
1 'liere are a gnnit \nriety of tish, such 
as miillel, soles, poiiifret, roek fish, 
skate, giitnas, satdiiias, roeballs, sa- 
ble, shatl, aloose, eoekiip, grobers, 
S(‘eriish, prawns, shrimps, (;ray tish, 
a species of Avhah\ ainl sharks of an 
enormous sum?. During the preva- 
lence of the north-east monsoon, fish 
arc caught in great almiKlimce, but 
in the tein]u*stuous seasoti they are 
procured with dilUouIty, 'Fhereare 
mt^y sorts of slieil ilsh, and in some 
pl^es oysters of an excellent quality. 
A tc*w ilirnimitivc swine are found 
on the skirts of the tbrest ; but these 
are \ery scarce, and probably the 
progeny of a stock left by former na- 
vigators. Although the ordinary 
food of IheAiidamaners be lish, they 
eat likewise lizards, guanas, rats, 
and snakes. Within the caverns 
and recesses is jbund tlic edible bird 
nests, so higlily prized by the Cln- 
nc‘se, and the .shores abouii<l w itii a 
variety of beautiful shells, gorgonias, 
inadrcporas, nrurex, and cowTi(*s. 

'f'ho vegetable productions are 
VC 17 few', IIh', ti uit of the mangrove 
beijig the principal. As the natives 
possess no |>ot or vessel, that can 
bear the action of fire, they cannot 
derive much advantage from such 
esculents as the forests may contain; 
and unhappily for the Andaniaiiers, 
the cocoa nut, which thrives so well 
at the Nicobar Islands, close in tlieir 
vicinity, is not to be fitfind liere. 

The first settlement of the English 
^ was made in the year 1791, near the 
southern extremity of the island, 
which waa afterwards /emovedy in 


1793, to Port Connvallis. A more 
pietiirc.squc or romantic view cun 
scarcely be imaghied, than that which 
Chatham Island and Cornwallis Har- 
bour ])rcsciit: being land-locked on 
all sides, notliiiig is to be seen but an 
extensive sheet of water, roseiiibling 
avast lake, inters] »er.sed with .small 
islands, and siinoundcd by lofty 
mountains covered with trees. , The 
original of the undertaking 

was to procure a commodious liai- 
bour on the east side ol‘ the bay, to 
receive and shelter ship.s of war dur- 
ing thti coniiiniancc of the north-east 
itionsooii. It w^as also iriteiidet! as 
a place of reccplioji for convicts sni- 
tciiced to transportation frmn Ben- 
gal; but the settlemeut proving e\- 
lrenn‘ly unhealthy, it has been aban- . 
doned, and the convicts are now sent 
to Ihincc of Wales Island. 

I’ln^ Amlainans, together with the 
Nicol)ars and lesser islands, were in- 
cluded by Ptolemy in tlje general 
appellation of insulas bon^rortiirifv, 
and .siippOwSpd to be inhabited b\ u 
race of AntluropopJiagi, a description 
which the barbarity of the modern 
Andaiiia tiers perhajts justifies, as far 
as refers to them, fortlic irilialtitants 
of the Nicolars aie a very difluieut 
race. 

jriie population of the great Anda-» 
man, and all its dependencies, does 
not exceed 20(K),or *2o00 souls: these 
me dispersed, in .small societies, along 
the coast, or on the lesser islands 
within the harbour, never penetrating 
deeper into the interior lliaii the 
skirts of the lbre.st. Their scile ocen-? 
paliou seems to bo that of climbing 
rock.s, or roving along the margin of 
the .sea inquest of a precarious meal 
of fish, which, during the tempestu- 
ous season, they often seek in vain. 

It is an object of much curiosity to 
discover the origin of a race of people « 
.so widely dillV ring, not only from all 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
continent, but also tWirii those of the 
Nicobar Islands, which arc ^su near; 
hitherto, liow'ever, tlic inq^iiries of 
travellers have produced no sa 1 isfai> 
tory couciusiou. la stature the Aur 
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rf^imanrrs seldom exceed five feet; 
thc'ir limbs arc disproportionately 
sieiider; their bellies protnberiiiit, 
^vitll iii|;lisbonlders and large heads; 
and tliey appear to be a dcgcneralo 
ra«*,e <d* imgrotis, with woolly hair, flat 
noses, and thick lips: their eyes arc 
small and red, their skin of a de<‘p 
«oo1y black, while their coniitenaiiees 
exnvbit the extreme of wretchedness, 
a horrid mixture ot'fumine ;wid fero- 
city. They go quite naked, and arc 
insensible to any shame lioin expt>- 
sure. 

The few implements they nsc arc 
of tlic rudest texture. 'Fheir prinei- 
pal weapon is a bow, from four to 
live feet long; the string made ofthe 
libres of a tree, or a. slip of bamboo, 
wirli arrows of rood, headed with 
lisn bone, or wmod hardemed in tlic 
lir •. llesitles this, tlioy cairy a spear 
of hf*avy wood, sharp pointed, and a 
.shield made of hark. They shoot 
and spear fish with great dexterity, 
and ar(^ said also to nsc a small hand 
net, ina<le of the filaments of bark. 
Having kindled a lire, they throw the 
fish on the coals, and devour it half 
broiled. 

'riieir liabitntioiis display little 
more ingenuity than the dens of wild 
beasts. Four sticks iixod in the 
ground arc bound at the top, and^ 
iastonc<l transversely by others, to* 
w Inch branches of trees arc suspend- 
€xl; an opening just large enough to 
admit of ( utraiicc is left on one side, 
and their bed is composed of leaves. 
Being much incommoded by insects, 
their tirst occupation of a morning is, 
to plaistcr their bodies all over with 
mud, which hardcjiing in tlie snn^ 
forms an impenetrable iumour. Their 
woolly heads they paint witli red 
ochre • and w ater, and wdieii thus 
. completely dressed, a more hideous 
appearance is not to be found in the 
hfiiiKUi form, salutation is 

perfoi lued by lifting up one leg, and 
smacking w ith their hand the lower 
part of the thigh. 

Tlieir danoos arc hollowed out of 
' of trees, by lire and iiistru- 
. of Stone, having m iron in. 


use among them but sneb as they ac- 
cidentally procure from .Kuro^ieaiis, 
or from vessels wi-eckcd on tlieir 
coast. The men are oumiiiig and re- 
vengeful, and have a great hatred to 
strangers: they have never made 
any attempt to cultivate the land, 
but .sid)sist on what ihay can pick 
up or kill. 

The language of the Andamaners 
has lud been discovered to possess 
the sligiitest ailiriity to any that is 
spoken in India, or among the 
islands. 

rjicy appear to express an adora- 
tion to tlifi sun, the moon, and In 
imaginary beings, the genii of the 
woods, waters, and mountains, lit 
storms they apprehend the inilueneo 
of a malignant being, and deprecate 
his wrath by chanting wild chorus- 
ses. Of a future it is not known 
they have any idea, which possibly 
arises from oiir imperfect moans of 
discovering their opinion. (Sytnes.' 
CoL CoUbrooke, 4‘e*) 

A Nl) APOORG II R, {Antnpurglmr)J^ 
A town in the province ot Orissa, 
district of Kunjeur, (>0 miles west 
from Balasore. Lat. 21°. 3.*!^ 
Long. 86°. 2(/. E, It is possessed by 
iiidepeiident Zemindars. 

ANnivAii. — A town in the proyinee 
of Main ah, district of Baisseen, 22 
miles E. from Bilsuh, and w itiiiii (he 
territories of the jMaharattas. Lat. 
23°. 37'. N. Long. 78°.’l2'. E. 

Angrnweel. — A town in the 
Peshwa’s teiTitbrics in the province 
ofCoiican, 115 miles S. iV«m Bomb^iy. 
Lat. 17°. 34'. N. Long. 72° 55\ K. 

Andico TTA. — A town in the Ma- 
labar province, 38 iniies S. S. E. from 
Calicut. Lilt. 10°. 64'. N. Long, 
76°. f/. E. . 

Andhra^ — I’hc ancient name of 
part, of Telingana. 

Animalaya, {or JS/eph(tnt Hill, so 
called from the g^i'eat number of efe- 
phants and hills tn the ncighbmir hood 
— A town in the^istricA^of Coimbe- 
toor, 20 miles iCE. from Palieaud- 
cherry. Lat. 10°; 41'. N. Long. 77^. 
3'. 'fliis town contains 400 houses, 
and is situated on the west side, of 
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the River Alima. It i.s a roinmon 
thoroH|(hfare between Malabar and 
tlio soulliei n pari oi'tht* /^reol domi- 
nion^, beio" plaoed 0 [>po?ifo to the. 
wide passage', that is between the 
soiilhenieiid orthcGhroii.'^ of Ivaniata 
and the hills thatnin north from Cape 
Comorin. 'I’lio Madura rujalis, for- 
merly lords of the country, built a 
fort close to the river, wliieli liaxiiiiv 
fallen to vnius, the materials wen* re- 
moved by tlie Mysore rajalis, and a 
new fort built at some distajice to the 
westwanl. The Anintalaya imly- 
g;arR:ire V2 in number. The f^reati.T 
part of the ilr y ticid in the iieijrlibonr- 
hood isnow overiiTuwnwiihAvoods.thc 
country ha\ing beeinniich devastated 
by the Nails. The exclusi\o privi- 
lege of collooting drugs in the hills 
south from Aninialaya is here rented 
to a particular person. Tlu^ elephants 
are iiicrcasiiig in immher, owing to 
their not having bemi hunted tor some 
yeais past. 

The forests are very extensive, and 
^ntnin abundance of teak and other 
Valuable timber, but inifortnnateiy it 
is too remote from w ater carriage, to 
permit its exportation. (F. Buchauan^ 

ANJEPlV;t, (Adjadiripa). — A simiU 
island, .about one mile in eireuuife- 
rence, and two Irom the shore. Uing 
off the <*oast of Canara, .07 inib*s S, 
by K. Irom Gna. Lat. 11°. ll'. N. 
Ijong. 71°. E! 

In UiG2, Sir Abraham Shipman, 
when nlused possession of liombay 
by* t!ie Por*us*m;se, landed on this 
island with hi.s troops, amuuritiiig to 
600 men, wher(‘tiiev continued imtil 
March, 1661-GO. Dining this intcr- 
Tal they lost, by sickness, th(.ir com- 
mander, aiid.wheii rcmioved to Rom- 
bay, the survivors of tlie whole mus- 
tered only two officers and 116 rank 
and tile. {Bruce, (S c. Src.) 

Anjenoo, {Anjutenga). — A tow^n 
and small fort, tlie residence of a 
commercial agent ij^r the Company, 
on the sea coast of 'I'l uvancor, 70 
m.iles N. W. from Cajic Coiiioiin. 
J^at. Long. 76°. 61'. K. 

Amfv distance Irom this place 


lies Attiiiga, the re.^idence of the 
Queen of I’ravaiicor, a tith* always 
given to the king's ehlost sister. The 
interior districts of the coniiKry are 
inhabited by Hindoos ; wberi'us on 
the sea coast, the greater part of the 
iiihabilauts arc Christians and Mti- 
homniedaiis. So far back as 1694, 
the English East India Company oh- 
taiiu'd permission, from the Quc.e.i of 
AtiingUf. to settle and foitify Ajengo, 
fiom wlicnec they expected to pro- 
cure a large qiiaiititv of pepper and 
cardamonis, the staple produce of 
IVavaneor. The best coir cables on 
the Malabar coast are made here, 
aud at (‘oehin, of the libres of tlie 
Laccadive cocoa nut. The exports 
are pepper, coars<^ piece goods, coir, 
and some drugs; the imports are of 
very small amount. {Bra Paolo, 
Bnice, .^e, W.) 

Anjeuik. — A eonsidcr.alde village 
half way up the Straits of Siiiula, on 
the Java shore, where ships may be 
coiiveriientlysujiplied with w ater, and 
every kind of refreshment ; yet, be- 
cause tins' side of the strait is occa- 
sionally subject to cairns, which may 
sometimes cause a delay of two or 
three days, few of llie outward-hound 
China siiips touch here, preferring 
the Sumatran shore, where only wood 
and water are procurable, and whm e 
•numbers of seamen yearly fall a sa- 
critice to Malay treachery, and to the 
unheaithiness of the place. 'J’lio 
Dutch inainlninc'l a small garrison 
lii^reto in’otectthe inhabitants against 
the Malays. At 1 his place t >olone) 
Oatchcart is interred, wliu died on 
his way to CJiluu as ambassador, in 
1785. 

Ann-\goondy, {Ava^iwdl), — ^'I’his 
is the Canara naiiie for the famous 
city of Rijanagur. Lat. 15°. 14'. N. 
Long. 76°. 34'. E. It is situated on 
tlm north bank of the Toombuddrn, 
opposite to the city o|'A11piitfJci, w iiilli 
tiUHie, as well us Annagooiidy, is 
sometime.s luidiTstood to include both 
cities. The namr^ of Bijatia^ur is still 
retained by the Mahommciljns. 

After the conquest ofRijanagur by 
the Mahommedan princes of the 
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Drrruii, llic rioniiiial rajahs wcro al- 
lowed to I'rlniii Ainian'oundy, and 
soinf.‘ other districts in Jaj^liiro, for 
srveihl UTf’iieiatioiis. JVior to 1749, 
till* Midiaratta chiefs had imposed a 
tiilinti* on tliem, which Ifyder in 
1775 ineri'ascd. In 178^5 'fippoo on- 
teied A iina«ooiidy, expelled thei7ijah, 
tmriK'd his palace and all his records, 
an»! annexed tin* district to thejfo- 
verniiient lands. In 1790, » the rajah 
a^aiii seizi'd the ilistriet, hut was 
driven out hy 'l'ip])on’s i;'eneral, ('nm- 
iner ud Deen Khan. In 1799, he 
attain made himself master of the 
eoiintrv, and did not suhmit until tlii^ 
Ihitish army approached, ihirneah, 
the Deuanof tlie Alysore, took the 
inana»;Tment of tlie eonntrv from him, 
and i;a>e him a monthly allowance of 
‘JOttO rn[»ees, uhii li uas reduced to 
when Anna^oondy was made 
oxer to the iiizam, afid it is now con- 
tinued at that rate hx tiie Ihitish <;o- 
vernmenl. 'i’he pr(\se,nt rajah is a 
mat) of mean c ajiaeity, hut little re- 
miwed from idiotism. (J/m/rn, jfiVe- 
?#f7, i}loo)\ ^'c.) 

AvoxTi’oou, (AnanfapHra). — A 
small town in Ihe Hajali of Mysore’s 
teiiilories, district of liednore. hat. 
1 - 4 ^. Loni?. 75° K 

Anoi'siikiikh, (Anvpa *VMer). — A 
toxx II ill the province of Delhi, district 
of Ihireily, 70 miles S. D. from Delhi,* 
situati'd on l!ie xxest liaiik of Ihe 
(huij-es. J.at. 28° 21'. hoii^-. 7S°. 10'. 

( III the south, this town is del'end- 
4*d Ijyalarj'ehriek fort, erected ehielly 
against the attacks ofeavalrv. as it 
had no hatlerx of eaiinoii, hut then* 
are loop-lioh*s for hows and arrow s. 
.I’rom this x*itad<*l there is a eoiii- 
maiidiiii'- view of Ihe w hole country, 
and the (l.ui;?cs windiin; thioii^;li it 
for many iiiilcs. About the end of 
Decemher this river is reduci-d to a 
\erv.s;mall hreadlli, hut its stream is 
]ui-e and elesir. y iie xxest haidc rises 
perpemlieularly ahoni 00 fe<d, and 
on that side the l•o^nltrv is not ov(*r- 
llowed ; while, on the opjuisile side, 
llu^ slope 'ilroni 1h<‘ hank is almost 
jmperef])tihle, and tlic lields are iu- 
ifHdatrd. 


'J’he hind to the eastward of Anop- 
shelier is well cultivated, and tole- 
rably xvidl fenced, 'f'hc strotij;; jiini^le 
jjrass is plaited into webs of a sort of 
ha.sket work, and these, placed on 
the sides of the tield, protect the 
f^raiii from almost every sort <»rea‘tle, 
except the w ihl hoj^s, xvliieh are here? 
very numerous, as are dem' and ;;amo 
of all sorts, 

'riie toxvii of Anor slieher is con- 
tatm‘<l within a strong- mud xx all; and, 
thoii!;'li not of wi>*at extent, is thickly 
inhabited, the houses heini; a mix- 
lure of hrii'k and mud hiiildiii^s. 
'f'lie siirromidiii^: wall of this place is 
in some j)arls ‘io ami 30 feet thick. 
J’ornmrlv, in this part of lliiidostan, 
when a zimiiiidar's ri'iit was demand- 
ed, he betook himself, with all his 
elfects, to his fort, and tln ii held out, 
until overeoim* hx a superior uiilitarv 
force; frcipiently expending; much 
more than tin* sum demanded in re- 
.sisting: the claim. 

from lu'iice the nmnntains to 
tin? north east arc^ seen, the distance 
siipposi'd about 200 mih‘s. 'riufy a)i- 
pear like siioxvy clouds, towerinj^ tik 
an immense height in the skies, and 
tin* wind xvliieh hloxvs from tlii*m 
ex<’essiv(*ly cold, hrinxiiig; Ihixcs and 
allies. (7ea/m///, Vc.) 

Axtiuy, (Antftri ). — A walk'd town 
of cousideraldo size, in the province 
of Aura, disiiiet of (ioliud, sitiiat(*d 
at the foot of the hills,* on the hank 
of the small lUx er Dialoo. Jiat.25° 
Ih'. N. Dong;. 78°. 17'. D. 'rhenei»li- 
lionring; hills are of a (piartzoze iihine. 
’J’liis loxvn is 14 miles south from 
(itialior, and is xvitliin tin? territories 
trihiitary to the Alaharattas. 

Vc.) 

ANTo\Gin.uiiY. — A spudi town in 
the iiizain’s territories, district of 
llassum, 52 miles N. Iw from Van- 
den*, Lat. 19°. 45'. laui!;-. 78°. 
ih'. i:. 

A OR. — A very small island in the 
I’a.stern Seas, lyinj>;>4fthe east coast 
of Malafa.'a. JjiilL2°. 25'. N. Long;. 
104°. 35'. J’i. Ships hound from 
China to the Straits of Malacca lye- 
nerally anchor here, iftiiey make the 
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inland in the niormii&:. It is very 
high, avd covered with a close and 
lofty w'ood. Here is a small villaf^c 
of Malays, wiio supply cocoa nuts and 
Vegetables. {Johnsottf Ellmore^ ^t.) 

A PA KOOK IT. — A town in the Ma- 
lay peninsula, district oi'Qiiedah, six 
miles S. E. fioiii Allestar, chielly in- 
linbited by Chuliass. Thu soil is 
sandy and light, but it produces 
abundance of grain. 

Appole. — A town in the province 
of Eciiga!, district of l^inagepoor, 
80 miles N. N. E. from Moorslieda- 
bad. Lat. 2o® 9^. N. Long. 88° 
Ob'. E. 

Aravacoitrchy. — A small towm 
in the Coimbotoor district, miles 
W. by S. from Trichinopoly. J^at. 
10°. 48'. N. Jjoiig. 78°. E. I’his place 
was formerly inhabited by a person 
of the Bay da east, named Arava, the 
name signifying the Seat of Arava. 
It afterwards became subject to Ma- 
dura, and then to Afysore, the curtnr 
cir sovereign of which built near the 
town a neat tort, and gave it the 
name of 'Vijaya-Mangalam, by the 
Mahommedans pronounced Bija- 
manglc. About the end of Hyder’s 
reign, an English army took the fort, 
at wiiieh time the town was de- 
stroyed. It HOW' contains al)ove 300 
houses, and is fast recovering. The 
inhabitants speak mostly the Tamul 
language. (,F. Buchanan, ^‘c.) 

Aracote. — A few days journey to 
the west ol' Hyderabad, in the pro- 
vince of Sinde ; there is a pagoda de- 
dkaiVd to l^ic Goddess Bhavani, at a 
place named Aracote. It is d(*serib(*d 
as being situated in the centre of se- 
ven ranges of hills, whicrii the multi- 
tude of pilgrims who resort to it con- 
sider a.s too ^^acred for humnu ps, 
and the resort of aerial beings. (Max- 
field, ^Y.) 

Arawul.— -A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, miles W. hy S. from 
Boorhanpoor. 9'. 5^. Long. 

76° 28^ E. 

Arcot, {Xarthem Division). — A 
i^oUe'ctofshlp in the Carnatic muter 
the Madras PrejJiilcucy, vvluch also 


iiiclndos ^ativaid, Pulicat, Coon-' 
goody in the Barramahai, part of the 
Balagliaut, and oT the y ‘ ; 
lams, or zcinindarics. 

Both divisions were tr. 
the British govcriiinent h; 
of the Carnatic, in 1801. 

A UCOT, {Southern D. 
collct^orship in the Carni 
the Madras . Presidciu’y, 
eludes Cuddalorc and Pon 

lnl8t)C, tins district vva., ao a very 
inis( Table state, hut it has since pro- 
gressively improved. At that period 
the revenue was collected with dilli- 
culty ; llie villages in part deserted, 
and some wholly ; the remaining in- 
habitants practising every artifice to 
avoid paying their rents, and to con- 
ceal lhc‘ jmblic revenue, the general 
appearance of the country and vil- 
lages indicating extreme misery. This 
condition originated partly from the 
land b(‘ing over assessed, and partly 
from the rapacious exactions of tlie 
native officers, who coUrcted tlie re- 
vemies during the nabob’s admi- 
uistratioii. 

The principal trailing ports in this 
district arc Cuddalorc, Pondicherry, 
and Portonovo. The total value of 
the imports, from the 1st of May, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, yvas 
*4,66,879 Arcot rupees, of which 
2,40,791 rupees was from places be- 
yond the teriitoiics of the Madras 
government, viz. 

From Calcutta - - - - 26,374 

Ceylon .... 32,835 

Eastward - - - 1,20,580 

Prince of Wales J oooiq 

Island . - - 5 
Travaiieor - - - 1,352 

Various places - - 27, 4{^ 

Arcot rupees 2,40,791* 

, ■ • 

Tlie total value of tho exports 
during the above period was 9,74,987 
Arcot nipecfi, of which 6^5,418 ru- 
pees was to places heyomi the terri- 
tories of tlic Madras government^ 
viz.- ■ / • • ■ 
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To Calcutta ----- fi,848 

Cr^luii G,648 

I^^tstward - - - - 2,1G,093 

lsl<*s utT'Yancc - - - 9d,6C4 

rrince of Wales Island 1,88,111 

Vaiious places - - - 13,164 

Arcot nipees 6,25,418 


i.. ''optin«c small imporfalions of 
and >vlioat fronj ' the 

whole trade of Poi Klicliciiy, in tnc 
above period, consisted of iuriick, 
pepper, paliiiii'uhs, drawn from Cey- 
lon, ^Va\ ancor, and iMiice of Wales 
l.'^land. Lar^o supplies of pieer lyroods 
w ere exported to the Isle of 1' ranee, 
and a smail qnantity of nimlo Ce>Iou. 

I’© Cuildalort* the import trade 
fi’oin the eastward was \eiy coiisi- 
demiile, and coiisisted of betel nut, 
pepj*er, and elephant.s’ teeth. The 
exports coiiflisted mostly of piece 
goods to I'riiicc of \\ ul(*s Island. 

Tortonovo, in like manner, fur- 
nished large snj)plics ol* piece goods 
for the eastern iiiarkrt, and in return 
imported betel nut, pepper, benja- 
iiini, camphor, sugar, and elepliaiits’ 
teeth ; besides w hi(di, riec from Jlcii- 
gal, and tohiieeo from Ceylon, iu 
sniall quantilies, wore received. {Ra- 
vensha:v, M Ueporl ; lltyort an Ex- 
ter ml Commerce 

Akcot, (Amicr //).— a (own in the* 
Carnatic, situated on the soul h side 
of the lliver I 'alar. Lat. 12°, 62^ N. 
Lung. 7i>°. 2i/. li. 

'J’he bed of t!ic. Kiyer Palar is at this 
place balt.a mile wide, bat in the dry 
season does not eoiitaiii a stream siif- 
fieiciit to tarn a mill. The hills in 
the neighbourhood arc extremely 
barren. 7’hcy are of granite, and ap- 
pear to he undergoing a rapid decay, 
luiuauy parts of the vallics, forined 
by these hills, chuiiaiT), or limestouc 
nodules is Ibuiid, which in llcngal is 
c^led Coiik:ir. *l'he connliy lioin 
Miec to Vellore is but thinly peo- 
pled, and a condderabie purtioa of 
-*li“ irjiid stjll waste. 

■ t the nominal capital of the 
ic bel(4W' the Ghauts, as the 
' i doiiiiu^is are named by the 
N » » 


Mahommed^^ns aiid Cnglish. 7’lio 
town ischieliy ioliaijited by Miilioni- 
moiiujis, who spcrik tlie Deecjifiv dia- 
lect, which we ririniO iinaiostani. 
*Jiie foil is Iarg<‘, but liot in good n - 
pair. The tow n sniToiuid the glneis 
on all sides, and is extenshe; the 
houses also aiv ar. goovl jls near m 
J vladia:. Then- is a mannfaetorc of 
coar-e cotton cloths IrTg but tiny 
are dearer thaii in lleiigal. 

Aiool is said to be noticed by. Pto- 
lemy as tiio eapilal (;f the Sorag or 
Soiiiimindaliim, from whence t*o:- 
riijdly Coroina:id(‘l ; hut tlie pr; s :;t 
lowm is of mod Til date. After t!io 
jVIugiil armi(*s capluicMl Ginger, they 
found it so extrc'Kiely mdiealthv, tlmt 
they w ere obliged to canton on the 
plains of A’ cot, which led to tlio 
establislinifTit of that capital of the 
lower Carnatic in 1716. 

Anw ar nn Dceii, the Nabob of Ar- 
cot, was killed in battle, A. D. 1749, 
after which this place was taken by 
Chiindasahcb, tht? Frencli candidate* 
III 1761, it w'as retaken by Captaui 
Clive, with 200 Europeans and 300 
sepoys, 4’he gairison being ]>anic- 
struck, made no resistance, although 
they amounted to 1 100 men. He was 
immediately besieged by the lYench 
and tlioir allies; but, iiotwilhstaud- 
ing bis garri on consisted of only 120 
Europeans and 200 sepoys lit for ser- 
vice, be resisted 60 days under every 
disadvantage, and at Kl^l eonipeiled 
the enemy to rinse thc si. ge. It af- 
terwards f 11 into the possession of 
the Trciieh allies; bnt.»was tolly 
taken in Tebruaiy , 1760, by Colonel 
Coote, after the bat Ic of W a i. do- 
wash. 

Arcot surrendered to TTyder the 
3d of No\ ember, 1780 ; .and, with its 
vicinity, sullered greatly l»y Ins dil- 
forent invasions, and during the inis- 
govermnent of the nabob’s revenue 
ofiicers, but they are now fast re- 
covering. 

Travelling distajir^i*4iom Mad.ras 
7.3 miles ; from '^Tiugapfdani, 217; 
from Calcutta, 1070.; and fioih Dcl- 
. hi, 1277 Buekamn^Ormey 
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A k l) K \ h [.1. r., ( . { nViatthali ). — A (own 
ill (hr tciriloiirsoniK^ iMvsnrr Ixaiali, 
iniMiei/ also ( nlanliully, M Jiiilrs 
S. i)Y ii. iVoin St'tjiipivaCiin. Ijai. 
•llVUs'. N. 1.011-:. 77°. .V.i:. 

\Ki)i\OY,(7 '/7/A<^rMf>7/). — A town in 
tlio Poli-;ar torritor}, in (lie soiKlnnn 
(’arnatic, 44 mi!<‘s S. bv \V. IVoni 
'I'anirn’f. Lat. 10°. (/. N. Lon--. 70°. 
4'. \ u. 

Aki-cii.-'-A town in lln‘ toiTitories 
of tin* .Maliaraltas, proviiu r of Bo- 
Japoor, sitii:it(*d 10 inilos 1*^ from 
^Ic'iritcli. Ijiit. 1()° o(/. Lon--. 
75° II'. \. 

Aui-ntis. — A small rocky islan l in 
the Lastcin Si'as. Lai. 5°. 14'. \. 
Lon-:. 115°. !(/. 

Aki ac. — V ery lii^rli nionntaiiis in 
Papua, bcarin-' tine soutli fnnn Dory 
Harhonr. 

A loi AUM, (. I rl^rmna ). — A small 
vilUijcc in tile luovinco of licrar, near 
l''lllchp<»or. On the plains, near this 
plaec, -.1 bat tie was fonp:ht on the 
*28lli Novoinbev, 1803, hetwi\t the 
Jlritish army, ninler (leneral Welles- 
ley, and that of the Kajah of I5(rrar, 
in whieli the latter was completely 
defeated, with very little loss on the 
part of tin; iJrili.sh. 'Plie Maharattas 
lost 38 pieces of <.annon, all their 
aiiimuiiitioii, clephanis. anil haj*--:ajje, 
and sustaineil very peat .slaii-hler 
duriiij^ their (li-ht. After this battle, 
and tlie snbse«pienl capture of (la- 
w eli5hur,the Jlerar Jlajah made peace 
on the tiTins proposed by Lciieral 
Wellesley. 'Pho villap* now foriii.s 
jiavV-if the^re/am’s dominions. 

Akiancooi'AX. — A small town on 
the sea-eoasl (d’ the Carnatie, near 
Pondieheiry. l/.it. 11°, 54'. N, Ia)n--. 
7*J°. 5(i'. 1'.‘ In 1748 this was a foV- 
tified low 11 , wind with peat dilliciilt> 
taken by Admiral Iloscawen, prior 
to his iinsiiecessUil siepi of Pondi- 
cherry. {Onni\ Sr.) 

A Kl KTin.)U, iArifutur ). — A town in 
the C’arnatie. 32 iiiiles \. Ironi 'I'an- 
jor.e. Lat. If Ixmp7*J°.(>M:. 

A HIM.- V town in the province of 
Lniidwana, 95 iiiilcs S. by L. from 
lliiltnn{>oor, possessed by a (loaiid- 
cliietj f||J|^itary to lk«^Naj;poor rajalK 


It is a larger and mme nonrisliiiic; 
Alllap* than is usually foi * ' 
hiirharons province, eoiitai 
wca\<*rs, and fieipiented ■ 
eliaids. {Lvchic. Vc.) 

Auinkii.. Sre* AN Aram 

Akii'I'o. -- \ \illap* in t 
of (\wloii, situated on tin 
Tvlaiiaar, where the civil an 
tdlieeis reside, who attend 
fishery (luring the season, wiir;i n i.s 
carried on. A lla-- stall and lii ld 
pi<'e<* are attaeheil to llie parts, to 
make sij^nals to the Imats, and t«« 
irive notice of their piiii-’ out and re- 
tiirinnp Arip]»o is the on]\ place in 
this iL-i-'hlioiirhood wherr -ood wairr 
he priu'iired. 7’liere is a eb.ipel 
here for fiersoiis of the flomaii ('a- 
tholie persuasion, w ho miisist i liii lly 
of Parawas and Alulahars. resort ini; 
to this place duiiii>; the season of tlif? 
lisherv. {PcrciirK Vc.) 

Arisdovo, — A (own in the sontb- 
cm part of 'Pibet, w hich is namt>d in 
the maps the NarYtamoc countrv. 
Lat. 41)'. V. 01 IP 84°. 4(i'. i:. 
Jlespeirtiii!; this town, and the pro- 
vince in whh'h it is situated, \civ 
little is known. 

AuwAcorrA. — A town iiitlu'sonlh - 
mi (.’arnaru\ in (he district of Ma- 
rawus, 75 miles S. bv AV. from 'Pau- 
,jore. Lat. 9° 13'. “\. Luiip 7S®. 
5.-/. I - . 

Aumratii:. — A tow n in the Xahob 
of Oude’s territories, district of Ala- 
iiicjioor, 47 miles S. S. AN . from J A - 
zahad. Lat. 20°. t/. X. Loiip 81° 
45'. li. 

Armioi’M. — A town on the sea- 
e.oast of the Carnatie, (10 miles \. 
from Alailras. fjal. 14°. \. Lonu;. 
80°. 18'. I’i. 'Phis w as thetirst Pup 
lish cstaldishnieiit in tlie (.*ariia1ie. 
and until the aeijnisition of Madras, 
in the \ear ](i2;j, the prineipal Mast' 
India CompanC.s apmts Inn ir;:; ^ib- 
tained a jileei^ of^j;rouijd lioni Mic 
jiaik, or chief of the district, iKey 
< i7;e1ed a factory at this placi*. In 
1(J28 it is descriix'd as di-feinl- 

ed by 12 pieces of laiiinuii inouiiled 
round the faetorv, w'kKi a - iiard of 22 
factors and soldieiy (//race, Ve.) 
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A I;'> 'SCOn PIHTRUT. — Ss’O.TaGIIIKE. 
Aum f J/7////).-— A town ill l!n> 
75 miles S. . Inun \];i- 

t'lMS. L:it. 12° ;)j/. liMiiu:. 7ti° ‘2^2 
11. Dmiriir ! I vilfi's invasion of tln^ 

< aiiiatic, ill I7H-2, his liioat ina^a- 
y.iin's \\< [<' (Icpdsitcd in tin* 1‘ortivss 
ol' Anici. 

'fMTiAij’.A.- A small town in tin* 
<injr:.t jniiiiisnla, sitnat(‘U in tlio 
iialliM- liisliii'l. not tar lioin tlnr 
InAvn lif aiikani'or, mnl tin' jiro- 
|.«‘i t\ ol' tin* i.ijali of that plaor. It 
is snmnimlt d h\ ;i liiv;li stosn* w all, 
and has :i little rasih*. 'Tin; milk 
hush ti n<'<*s, ^•omnlon in tin* soiithi'ni 
{lart <d' tin* p(‘ninsii!a, uk* not to ho. 
soon h(‘n‘, dr\ stosu* walls roiiiid tho 
lirhls l}(‘in;..!: snhslitiitfd. ( .I/* 

\r.) 

.Vtioo. — \ larp* island in the lilast- 
ern Seas to tin* sonih of l\i(ma, the 
yeentre of w liieli lies iiearlv in llie 
lo.jlli deiL^ree of east lon;;itnde. and 
the tllli of south latitude. In hmictli 
it may he estimated at 1 10 miles, hy 
mil(‘s tin* a\era^e hrea«li*h. 'Phis 
island has, as }et, Ijeen lull v«*ry im- 
perreelK <*\plored ; and lilUe is 
known with respect to either the 
eoiiiifiv, or the iiiliahilaiits, 'J'Jn* 
i'liinese meirhants, settli'd at I'aiida, 
carry on a trallic with this island, 
Irom wlnmcc lliey r<*<*ci\e pearlsj 
bird nests, tortoise shells, ami slaves. 

'This island is siipjiosed to be one 
of the breeding places of the birds of 
paradise, of w hieli seven species are 
di'scribcd by Valcnlyn. 'riiev are 

< an»'ht by tin* inhabitants of the Ihi- 
pnan Isles, who draw their entrails, 
ami lnnnp:ate llicni, liavinj;* first <*ul 
their lefi's dll', wliiefi <;jivo rise to the 
talmlons report that this fiird had no 
lej;s, hilt cxisteil constantly on the 

, vviii^' ill the air. 'Phe aiTaiinemeiitof 
llieir pliiiiia»;e is .such as i;Teatly to 
bgdlitate their c<|ntiniiiii^ ]on<^ w ith- 
|t toiichin*;- the earth ; but when 
i*v do, tliey reasi'eiid with ;?r<»af 
'^iilliculty, ami a particular .sjieeics is 
saiil to ln‘^ipiiii iiiiahle to rise. 'Phe 
larjijcsl aic*Simnt Iw’o and a half feet 
in lenj»tli. 

rv aroinati(‘,%csej«hlins; eiuna- 


iiioii ill it.s flavour, and mneli used 
nnion^' the eastern islands, ami 
iiaincd th(^ Alissoy bark, is ]»rinci- 
pally procured here ami at Papua. 
It is seldom carried to Kurope. 

Aiioin.. -A small tow n in the pro 
vinee of Apn, district of Kauojve, 
lo miles S. S. Pk frosn kMiio;;e. Lat, 

A lui \c \ - A Iars:e 

province in the ninnan or Ava (‘in- 
jure, which extends aloinj tlie eastern 
sidi* of the P>ay of PiCimal. from the 
I’iverNaiif in Cliitlai;on^ as far south 
as (’ape ,Veu:rais, where tlio ancient 
l\*i;ue (‘iiipire eoinniem;cd. A raiJi;e 
of ioflv mountains, named Anon- 
p<*etoiiinieon, bouml it. to tin* east ; 
ami towards tlu^ sonlli approach so 
iK'ar to tile sea, that though its l(.‘n|;1li 
may hi^ t‘sti mated at 50(1 miles, in 
main {ihu es the hreadtii in land does 
not exceed 10 miles, and nowhere 
more than 100. 

I'Vom the side of Chiltai^onic, en- 
trance into Arrai’an must he ciVeetcil 
by a man h alon;;* the sea hoach, in- 
tcmipled hy S(‘veral ehamiels, whieh 
chielh owe their w'{itt*r» to the action 
of the tide. IVom the rpiarter of 
iJasseen and \ei;Tais, Arraeaii <.‘an 
only be invaded hy wate r, owin;; lo 
the nnnieroii.s rivor.3 thai inlerseet. the 
connirv adjacent to the sea. (^hediilia, 
Kaiiiree, Arracaii, and Sandowy, 
form Ibiirdislinet provAie(^s,ancl com- 
l>i*ehcnd the whole of the Arraeaii 
territory. 

The s<*a eoasl of Arnvau if^jiliid- 
ded with islands, of dilfcrciil si/cs, 
and numerous clusters of ro(*ks, that 
lie at a small distance* from 1li<* simre, 
many of wliicli (^xhihit a stiikinjjj re- 
.seiiihlaiicc to iln^ forn^i of di(!'cri*nt 
animals, lleliind theses islands the 
sea coast is ajrccahly diversilied w itii 
hill and dale, the former covered with 
tie«\s. 

'Phe natives ofArraean Proper call 
llieir eoiiiitry Yok:‘*r/A•ht^4Jta^ooil 
of ]{c*n{;jal Rossmin. 'Plic latter, who 
have settled in f^rcat iiumhcrs in Ar- 
raean, are drmoininaled by the ori- 
ginal inhabitants Kiihiw' A'ekcivi, or 
niiiiatiiralir.ed AiTaeam‘rs., 'Hi?* Mo- 
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gills know this country by the name 
ul' lleckan. Mogo is a term of re- 
ligious im})ort HM(! high sanctity, ap- 
plitMi to th^ pricithood and king, 
iviu'iiee ihc inhabitniits arc often call- 
ed liY Kuvopcaiw Mogiis. I'hc Wa- 
lioiuLuedans, who have been long 
setiled in Airacan, call tlicmselves 
Rooinga, oi natives of Airacan. 

In 1582 Ahiil lazcl describes this 
country as follow s : 

I'o the south-east is a largo 
coiintiy named Arkiing, to which the 
Bunder, or Port of Chittagong, pro- 
perly belongs. Hero are plenty of 
elephants, but great scarcity of 
horses.’* 

Re.HpCciing the interior of this 
country very little is known, but a 
considemblc intercourse .sub:dsts be- 
twixt the maritime districts and the 
Bengal provinces. From Arracan 
there are 40 or 50 boats of 600 
inauiids each (80 li js) equipped an- 
nually by merchants who tinvei across 
tlie country from limerupoor, Cheg- 
hein, and other cities in the domi- 
nions of Ava, for the Bengal trade. 
Bach boat may be valued at 4000 
rupees capital, principally in silver 
bullion. One half of these boats re- 
turn with red betel nut, and this 
trade is so systeniaiically established, 
that they even farm the betel nut 
plantations i^iout Luckipore, The 
principal exports from .Viracaii, be- 
sides bullion, are salt, bees w ax, ele- 
phants teeth, and rice, the latter of 
wltktfiV is pfloduced in great abnnd- 
ance, and the contiguous islands are 
uncommonly fruitful. ]\laiiy Birman 
boats, also, navigating during the 
uarth-west monsoon, proceed from 
Bassein, Rangoon, and Martaban, 
along the Arracan coast, and make 
an annual voyage to Chittagong, 
Diicca, and Calcutta, where they 
dispose of tlieir produce, and return 
.with I ndjat j iai^. Ruropean coromo- 
di rtrsr^*Fnorl!<!r*i®|4 the Dutch used 
to purchase ri(.‘c and slaves here. 

The Kukhing is the original lan- 
guage of the inhabitants of Arracan, 
w'ho adhere to the tonetS pf Buddha, 
and^brmtd, in upcieut times, a part 


of the empire of Miigadha, - 
which they seem to have dcrivt 
name of Mug, or Mauga, by ' 
they are generally distingiilshi 
the inhabitants of Bengal, 
dialect (the Hukhir.g) is the f 
that singular class of liido CJ 
langnagts, which may he pr< 
termcil inono.sylla!)ic, from the . 
of their radical words consisting ui 
nlOlios,^ltables, like the spoken dia- 
lects of China. 

Until their hist conquest by the 
Birmans, the tribes of Arri'can socni 
tor a long period toh:i\L ; resen'cd 
their independence; liu-h* language 
is, consequently, jturer than that of 
the Birmans, who suflen'd various 
revolutions. The uatioiial name ’of 
tho Arracan race is Ma-nim-ma, 
wliich seems to be only a corruption 
of Maha-viirma ; \urma being an 
appcllatiim peculiar to tribes of Kbc- 
tri extraction. A imlivc of Arracan 
cannot, without extreme difiiciilly, 
articulaU^ a word w hicii has a con- 
sonant for a final. 

L’lit’d the Birman conquest, the 
ancient goverimitnjt of Arracan had 
never been so completely subdued, 
as to acknowledge vassalage to a fo- 
reign power, although the Moguls 
,and the Peguers had, at difl’cnuit 
peilods, carried arms into the heart 
of the coiuitry. During the reign of 
Aurciigzebe, the unforliiiiate Sultan 
Snjali, his brother, was put to death 
by the Arracan Rajah. 'I'he Portu- 
guese, sometimes as allies, at others 
us open enemies, gained an esta- 
blishment in the country, which dc- 
cayc;d only with the general ruin of 
their interests in Asia. 

In 1783 this province w-as con- 
quered after a very faint resistance 
by the Birmans, and was followed* 
by the surrender of ChcdubB,.,Rum- 
rec, and the BrokcAi Isles. Maub of 
file Miighs, or subjects of the g^^at 
Mogo, (a title a.ssumed by the A.> 
racan Rajahs) prcfciTcd flight to ser- 
vitude, taking refuge U/ the Dum- 
buck bills, on t]ie^i.«ders of Chit- 
tagongr in ihofdcep forests and^; 
jungles thatskiryTiic froutinv, whef « 
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they !iavc formed themselves into 
triiM s of independont robbers, and 
^iucc caused infinite vexation 
to the Birmans. Afany have settled 
ill the districts of Dacca and Cliitta- 
poiipj, whilst others submitted quietly 
to tlic yoke. 

When the conquest was complot- 
t'd, Arracan, with its depcndcueies, 
was constituted a provyico of the 
Birman Kinpire, and a niayuonii, or 
viceroy, was appointed to govern it. 
Sholainboo was the first invested 
with that ofticc, and 1000 Birman 
soldiers were left to garrison the fort, 
iimnll parties were likewise distribut- 
ed in the diifereiit towns, aiul iiiiiiiy 
Birmans, who had obtained grants of 
lands, eanie w hh their families, aiitl 
settled in the country, tliereby add- 
ing to the security of the state. 'Flif' 
dethroned Bnjah Mahasunula died a 
natural death the first year of his 
captivity, and thus the reduction of 
Arraean w^as completed in a few 
months. (SmneSf Cox^ Leyden^ J\ 
Jiuehauan^ 7 ott ers, Abtd i^azef, 
Akracan. — A town in tlie Birnmii 
Binpjre,provjnco of Arraean, of which 
it is the capital. Lut. 20®. 40^. N. 
Long. 93®. 5'. E. It is situated about 
tw'o tides journey from the sea, on 
the west side of the Arraean Biver, 
which here expands to a noble sIhm*! 
of' water ; but rising in tlic bills to 
the N. E. has but a short course. 

'I’liis town and fort w'cro taken by 
the Birmans, in 1783, after a feeble 
resistance. They found a consider- 
able booty, but on nothing w'as a 
higher value placed tiian an image 
of Gaudma, (the Gautama of the Hin- 
doos, a name of Buddha) made of 
brass, and highly buniislied. 'riie 
figure is about 10 feet high, and in 
the customary sitting posture, with 
the legs crossed and invorled, the 
left hand resting on the lap, the right 
endent. 'J'Bjs image is believed to 
c the original rdstmiblaiicc of the 
Bceshee (saint) taken from life, and 
it is ^ highly Venerated, tliat pil- 
grims for centuries been accus- 
luiTied to^^me from the remotest 
couiitiicsi the supremacy of 
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Gaudma is nekiiowleilged, to )i:iy 
tliinr devotions at the Wyt of his 
brazen repfesiMitative. 'riii'ro were 
also five iiiiiiges of Baeshyas, the 
demons of the Hindoos, of tlic same 
metal, and of gigaiiliit stature, the 
guardians of the sanctuary. 

A singular piece of ordnance, of 
most enormous dimensions, was also 
found, composed of huge bars of iron, 
Ix'ateii into form. This ponderous 
cannon measured 30 feet in Icngtli, 
2 and a half in diameter at the luontii, 
and 10 inches in the calibrjc. It w as 
tniiisporled by the Birinans to Unie- 
rapoi>r by wat<;r, a.s a military trophy, 
ami Gaudma, wdth his internal guards, 
were, in like manner, conveyed to 
the. capital, with much pomp and 
superstitious parade. (JSymes, §r.) 

Aurah. — A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahabad, 35 
miles W. by S. from Patna. Lat. 
25®. 32'. N. Long. 84®. 42'. E. 

Arval. — A towm in the province 
of Bahar, district of Bahar, Situated 
on the south-east side of the 8oani 
Biver, 40 miles S. W. from Patna. 
Lat. 26®. 16'. N. Long. 84®. 44'. E. 

Aseer. — See Hasser. 

Ashra. — A town in the province 
of Malw ali, lielonging to the Malwali 
Alalia raltsts, 66 miles E. by S. from 
Oojaiii. Lat. 23®. 4'. N. Long. 76®. 
50'. E. 

Asia Isles. — A* cluster of low 
islands in the Eastern Seas, covered 
w itli trees. Lat. 1®. N. Long. 131®. 
30'. E. ^ 

Ask ah. — A town in thenorthern 
Circars, 36 miles N, AV. by AV. from 
Gaiijani. Lat. 19®. 44', N. Long. 
84®66'rE. 


ASSAAI, (Asam.) 

An extensive country to tlic norfjfl- 
east of Bengal, situated principal^ 
betw ixt the&tli^iy[id,;?S^legrecs of 
north latitude^ nna 04®TTi2iP!M^^* 
ea.st longitude. In length 
maybe estimated at 700 miles, 

70 the average breadth. In a fw 
places of Upper Assam^ wjtero the 
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iiiouiitaiiis roccilo tlie 

brcu llli <.‘Oi]siii(Tably e\<.‘mls ibis 
projHMiHHi; bul IIk! jvrobiil)b! aira ol’ 
ilM* is s<jn;uv rnik’s. 

Tills is sojKtraleil bv ihv. 

l’iahjiia|><»olra inlo tlinn* jfijiiid di- 
\isiuii.s, calb’d < fotri'ctilc. or Ootnv 
p'lUab, Ot’cciiwolo, iw l>«‘t canparah, 
JinU 1:10 AJiijiili. 'Mio lirst {l{.-iiofcs 
Ihr fu-4'v iiu*cs l\in^ lo Ihr north of 
tiio «)ja|iinjpoolr:u tlio srcond tliOvSC 
<0 div suiitb, and llio thinl, tlio Ala- 
ju;i, a larivi* island Ibrmrd by the 
H dojiappotra. 'riio <*oimi1i'v is siib- 
di'.idi’d iiiKi l;pp; r arul Lower As- 
sam : ill:- lirst iiu'b.ub s tlic country 
above Cobabark. \\iiiTe the river 
<liv,:rf;cs into two considerable 
streains, as far as the inoiiiitaiiions 
coniines to tivo north and At 

an (varl\ yicnod this incliidt?d tlie 
’wlioK; ul’ Assam; bid the 1 (j\v(t pro- 
vinces, to lli(' westward, liaviny: al- 
tenvards b« on annexed by eoiupK'st 
to the dominions Ot' Surjee Deo, be- 
eanio a. separate ;;'overi]niv;ut. 

l^roiii the eonliiies of Henj(al, or 
Ilisnee, at the klioiular Chokey, the 
vall'.r v,as well us tlu; river and inomi- 
tains, presiTVe a iiortheni dir< etion 
to a eo<*sidera[)le dist 'ii<;e, ainl in- 
elino to ilu* east by nortli. In the 
np);er proviiKM-s. Assam is bounded 
on the south-west by Ih ni’id and 
Jll.'jiee; ontlienoilb l'\ the sneccs- 
sivi; raiej^i's of» die iiioiintaliis of 
Tiootaii, Auka, Ibili da, ami Mirec; 
Oil die s<»idb by tiie Ganow iiiooii- 
tai ::\ V. Iiieb rise in proportion to 
tiu ir i^tM^jess ea'-lward, and cliaiijje. 
the na!ne ol' Ganow to tlial of Naj^a. 
d’lu! \al!ev is di\ id'-d, throe;j lionl its 
whole, b by the {jndmtapoofra, 
into nearly eipiai parts, 'riit' Assam 
ten it<ny, when* it is enten-d from 
IJen:;a!, ' ommenoes from llic north 
iii'dn; lirainnaoootra, at die Jvhondar 

V Qiiokey, ainl at i\a;craliaree Hill on 

./■iiie sonlii. 

J* The? tufiy d mairnit »idi» of the 
.I'sTff AssaiuT pi^»ildy oxcenjds 
trifei? of any oilier eoujilry in- tmi 
fvorld of ecinal extent; they arir iii. 
general of a suilieii'iit di'pth, ,jill 
seusons^^to ajtmit of a •eoiniuorciut 


inlereoiirsc on sballowr Imats; diirinjr 
the rains boats of tin? Iarjj;est ^ize 
Ibid sniUeie.iil depth of water. T* 
number of rivers, of wliieli the e\i - 
ein;e lias been ascertained, auiou 
todl, including' the J^raliinap 
and its two jrreui braiielv -.ie 

Deiiini; and the Looiehel: 

Ihe.si! ilow from llie iiort!u‘^ 

24 from (be suutiieni n* » 
Tlie.souree of the Bra Inn >' 

iiiikiiowii. 

Many of these rivers are remarka- 
ble for llieir extreme windiiip; course : 
the Dekrmij^, aUIioua;li tlie din cl 
(listaiiee t)f its eonrsi? is only 2.> 
miles, performs a windin;.;' <*onrse 
equal to KM) miles, befon? it falls 
into the Brahmapoolra. 'I'his river 
(the Oekniiijr) is also fanions for tlu‘ 
qiiuiitity and <|i]ality of its ipihl ; 
whi<‘h metal is also found in tdlxT 
rivers of Assam, more esi»eeially 
near to the mount a ins. 

Tlie southern rivers are never ra- 
pid; the ininidatioii eomnieiieiii^* 
irom tt.e northern rivers /ills both 
the Brahmapootra and southeni ri- 
vers, so that the water has no consi- 
derable cu;r(?nt until May or Jiim*. 

In 15S2 this coiintry was described 
by A bill hazel as folliiws “ The do- 
minions of Assam join to Camroop : 
hens a very powerful prince, lives in 
jereat slate ; and, when he dies, liis 
lirineipal attendants, both male and 
female, arc volunturily buried alive 
with his irorpsc.” 

'I'he veoctuhic and animal proilmr- 
tioiis (d* Assam arc nearly the same 
with lliosi? of Bengal, wliieii eoiiiitrv 
it inueh resembles in it* physit'al ap- 
pearance and multitude of rivers. 
It f;iriii:shf‘s, however, eoiisiderable 
ipiaiitities of gold, a metal Bengal is 
wholly \v it bout, 'riiis valuable eom- 
iriodity is found in all the small ri- 
vers of ^Vssuni, that How from the f 
northern and southern liouiidury 
hills, partieularly from the lirst. )t 
forms a great proportion of the As- 
sam ex port at ions to BciigiQ; the 
idher urtieJes being cI<?pliMMj$ teeth, 
lac, a very course speeiei^d‘,raw silk, 
and a still coarser jy^mifaclure ei 
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'' /;iny other vp.linihto articles 
(liscoNcnMl, blit tlic <>x- 
rbaroiis stale of thccoim- 
s c-omiuercial iiilereourse, 
lilts clmsini; to veiitiirc 
1 the Coiuinuiy’s tVoiitier 
'.ii)al|mi'a.h. Of tlie. ini- 
eiij^al salt is the priiiei- 
;t consist of arms ainl 
♦f all sorts, i^lieii tlicv 
. .Ill lie iiao, a few Dacca iiinsliiisatnl 
cloths, aiui a Acry trilliiij? (|iianlity of 
Miiropi'aii coniiiiodities. 

\o|)rohahle I'stiinatiMif thct»o|in- 
latioii ol' Assam can b<^ roimeJ, Imt 
it is known to be extrenn ly tliinlj^ii* 
lialiileil, 7-8thsoftlie country beinif 
desolate, and overiJ^rown with jungle, 
altlioiigh one ol the most fertile on 
the face of t he earth : this arises from 
the incessant warfare carried on hy 
the petty rajalis with each other; oe- 
ciisionally some one gainsth(%'isceud- 
aiiey, which during his life bestows 
a sort of eahu over the eoniltry; hut 
on his deatli tln^ w liole is to he settled 
over again. Hafts, eovered with Im- 
inaa heads, are soiiielimes seen lloat- 
ing ilowii the Ibahmapootra, past 
Cioalpafah, in Tlerigal; hut whether 
1h(‘se are the etlecl of hostilities, or 
an; victims olfered to some of their 
.saiigiiiiiary deities, has never been 
properly aseeitained. 'I’lie chief town 
in Assf'im is (i<Tg<Mig, the ntjali of 
whicJi had, for a coiisiderahh; fieriotl 
of lime, tin; suprernaey over the 
idhers, and was named the Sweirga 
Jlajali, or Kajah of tin* f leavtms; but 
since the iiisnrrectiori ol' the Moaiii- 
marias, about 1790, the city, palaces, 
and foil,, have been coin cried to a 
bi'ap of ruins. Riingpoor, a military 
.station, not far from (lergotig, may 
ill! tsonsidered as Hie present priueipai 
strong hold of Assam. 

Ill Assam there an; s<;veral remark- 
iihlfc military eiiiiseways, which in- 
Icrsect the. whole eoiintry, and niitst 
Jiave been iiiaiio with great labour ; 
^bnt it is not known at w hat period ; 
tin; MaMimmeduiis, however, found 
them in o^eiice, on tlndr lirst inva- 
sion of tlii^:^)untry. One of them 
I vlcnds from 0;>os liuhai*, in Bengal, 
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through Hangainalty, to the extreme 
caslerii limits of Assam. 

Hespectiiig the language orrdigion 
of this region vr'ry little is known ; 
hnt there is reason tfi believe tJie lat- 
ter is tlu; .Hralimiiiical. In the terri- 
tory, bordering on the Company’s 
frontier, the iiih:dMtai:ts use tin; same 
iliaiccts as are comnioii in the ad ja- 
eeiit parts of Meiigal. It. may he 
supposed tin; history of this country 
remains in cipial ohsmirity Avifh tin; 
language and religion. In l(i;).S, 
during the reign of Shah.b'haitii, the 
inhahilantsof Assam .sailed oou n the 
J Ira hma pool ra, and invadeil Heiigal, 
hut were lV‘piilsed hy that empcivir’s 
oflieers, and eventually lost some of 
their ow n I'ronlicr provinces. In the 
reign of Anreiigzoho, his general, 
Alanzuin Kliaii, advanced from 
Cooch Baliar to^lttttptlhe eonquest 
of As.iam; he met w ith nool).stacle 
hut such as arose from the iiatnn; of 
the country, until he arrived at tin* 
capital Gergong. \A hen the season 
of the rains began, the Assamese 
came out iroin their hiding places, 
and harassed (he imperial army, 
wliieli beeame v(‘ry sickly, and the 
ilovvcT of the Afghans, l-^ersians, and 
Moguls, perished. The rest tried to 
escajic along the narrow causeways 
through the morasses: hut few ever 
reached the Tindiinapootra. After 
this expedition, the «\lahomiiiedans 
of Eliiidostan declared, that Assam 
was only inhabited by iiilidels, hob- 
goblins, and devils. ^ 

About 17911 a dctacbincnlmtroops 
was sent from Bengal intc Assam, 
to assist and ri*store a fugitive rajah. 
They reached Gergong, the capital, 
without opposition, and eAeeted 
their purpose; but tluw subseijuently 
suflered greatly by the pestilentcd 
nature of the eliinab*, >vhi(;h no eon-^ 
.stitutioii, either nativ e or hhiropcan^ 
can W'illistaiid, and returned consi-'*- 
denibly dtmiiii^lu^ 

On Hiis occasion Maha BajalTS^^'' 
jee Doo, of Assam, highly sensihl??^' 
of the henelit lio had experienced* 
from the aid wliiidi had been atforded'* 
him by tluf Bengal govewimeut, 
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aprcerfto abolish the injudirious sys- 
tem of coiniiiort o tliat had hither- 
to hffii piirsiied, and to permit a 
reciprocal liberty of commerce on 
the following conditions and duties, 
iM go'ciated by Capt. A\ elsii, iu l eb. 
.17ba, . : 

iMPORTs TO Assam. 

1. That the salt from Bengal be 
subject to »ji iin]) 0 .st of 10 per cent, 
on tile .supposed prime cost, reckon- 
ing that invariably at 500 nipcos per 
150 maiaids, of 84 sicca weight to 
the seer. 

2. That the broad cloths of 33u- 
rope, the cotton (-loUis of Ilcngal, 
carjnds, copper, lead, tin. tuteiiaguc, 
pcarhs, liardware, jewelry, spices, 
ami the various otln^r good.s imported 
into Assam, pjiy an cijiial impost of 
10 per trent. Oil the invoice price. 

3. 'l liai warlHie jtuplements and 
inilitarv stores he considered contra- 
band, and liable to coidiscation, ex- 
ceptingthc supjdy of those articles 
rtvpiisito for the Company’s troops 
stiitioiicd in A.s.^am, which, witli 
every other article of ciothiiig and 
provision tbr the troops, bo exempted 
troui all duties. 

. .V Exports FROM Assam. 

That the duties on all articles of 
export, such as Miiggadooties, 

. Mooga thread, pepper, eli pliaiits 
teeth, cutiia Itc, chupra and jung 
lac, inonjcet, and cotton, be inva- 
riably 10 per cent, to be paid either 
or kind, iis may be most 
conycnteiit totlic merchant. Rice, 
and all descriptions of grain, are 
wholly exempt from duties on both 
sides. . . 

. I’or the . collection of these duties, 
it was agi-oed * to establish custom- 
houses and agents at the Caiidahar 
^hokey. and at Gwahatty ; tlie fii-st 
In collect the duties on all imports 
^and exports, the produce of the epun- 
ipid the second 

* cwlect the diiliefe on all exports, 
vtho iproduco of the country pfurallei 
north and .south, .andiulso on ail 
^?cports, the firoducc of thecoimtry to 
the cactwaifl, as far as^fowgong. 


The agents to receive a commis- 
sion of 12 per cent, as a rccoinponso 
for tlieir trouble; and the standard 
fixed at 40 seers to the maund» 
(about 8b lbs.) 84 sicca weight to 
the seer. 

As much political inconvenience 
Imd been expei ieiiced by both go- 
vernments, from panting a general 
licence to flic subjects of Rengnl to 
settle in Assam, it w'as agreed that 
no European iiKM chant or adventurcT, 
of any description, should be allow- 
ed to fix tbeir residence in Assaiii, 
without baxiiig previously obtained 
the, pcriin.s.sion of the Biitish govern- 
ment, and of Malia Rajah Surjee 
Deo, of Assam. {Wade, Ttvrmr^ 
Treaties, J» Grant, Abut Fazel, A'e-) 

Assodnagijr, {Asadivagar, the City 
of Liatts\ A district bclou^ng to 
the Maharattas, in the pro\inee of 
Rejapoor, situated principally on 
the west side of the Beemali River. 
The principal towns are Assodnagur 
and Piinderpoor. 

Assodn^vgur. — A town in tlio pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 68 miles 
S. E. from Boon ah. Lat. 18®. 6'. N. 
Long. 74®. 55'. E. 

Assye. — A small town intheni- 
zam*s dominions, province of Berar, 
24 miles N.N.E. from Jalnapoor. 
Lat. 20®. 14'. N. Long.76®.40' E. 

On the 28d Sept. 1803, a battle Svas 
fought near this place betwixt the 
British army, under General Welles- 
ley, eonsiNling of 4500 men, 2000 of 
w-hom w ere Europeans, and the rom- 
biiicd urmios of Dowlo Row Siiidia 
and tlicBhoonslah Rajali of Nagpoor, 
amounting to 30, (XM) men. lit spite 
of the ilisparity of numbers, the Bri- 
tish were completely victorious, al- 
though witli severe loss in proportion 
to their numbers. The confederates 
fled from the field of battle, leaving 
above 1200 slain, 98^picces of can 
non, seven standards, and tbeir wlioh 
camp ef|uipagc, many biilloc:ks, and 
a large qiianlity of amhMiuitioii. 
This victory is the more r-«jAarkublo, 
as above 10,0b0 of So'^oia’s infantry 
had been discipline^), and were iii 
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part ollicmi) by Frencbmrn and 
/Jicr Kurupeans. 

Asscwan, {Asivmt), — ^A town in 
he Nabob of Oude’s territories, 

Miles W. from Jmekiiow. Lat. 30®. 
A(/. N. Lone?. 80®. SbMi, Thisplfi^^ 

*s distant about a mile from Meah- 
^iDige, and is more pleasantly situ- 
lied. o\crlookiti^ a small lake; it 
hits, however, been dtseiled for the 
latter place, and is mostly in mins. 

A TAMA LiCA, {Atbnallica), — ^A town 
belonging to an iiidependaiit Ze- 
nieiidur, ill tin* provincfi of Orissa, 70 
miles N. W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21®. 
12'. N. Long. 83®. 23'. E. 

Atkerah. — A small river which 
fulls into the sea on the west cobst 
of India, alter a course of 40 miles 
from the western Ghauts, near a 
iny^n of the same name. Lat. 10®. 
12'. N. Lonj?. 73®. 16'. E. 

Attancal. — A town in the Rajah 
ofTravancoris tcriitorhjs, 67 miles N. 
\V. from Cape Comorin. Lat. H®.40'. 
N. Loiijf. 76®. 68'. E, 

Attock, (Afrtc, a Limit), — A town 
in the province of Lahore, .situated 
on the cast side of tiie River Indus, 
which Is hens in the month of July, 
from 3>4ths to one mile across. Lat. 
33®. 6 . N. Long. 71®. 15', E, Tho 
ancient name ofAttock, to this day, 
is Yaranas, or Benares; but il is 
more generally knowm by the name 
of Attock. The fortress was buUt 
by Acber, A. D. 1681. 

It is remarkable that the tlurco 
great invaders of Hindo.stoii, Alex- 
ander, Tamerlane, and Nadir Shah, 
ill tlmcc distant ages, and with views 
and talents extremely dillcrent, ad- 
vanced by the sniuc route, with 
hardly any deviation. Alexander 
had the merit of discovering the 
way: after passing the mouiitaiiis, 
he encamped at Alexandria Paropa- 
niisana^ oii<^be s iinc site with the 
modern city of Cundaliar ; and hav- 
ing subdued or eonciliutcd the na- 
tions seated on the north-west bank 
of th^ Indus, he crossed the river 
at Tu!)fe!.a, now Attock, the only 
place when} the streain is so traii- 
that a bridge can be tiirown 


over it. (Rennef, Wizard, J}r* Ro- 
hertsm^ ^c.) 

Attyah. — A small town in the 
province of Bengal, 44 miles N. W. 
by N. from Dacca. Lat, 24®. 10'.* N. 
Long. 80®. 4b'. E. 

Attyah.— A small village in the 
Cujrat peninsula, belonging to the 
Jam of Noatiaggur, and situated on 
the banks of the Roopa Rete, or Sil- 
ver Stream, which falls into the 
Nagne near Noanagiir. On the op- 
posite side is a small neat village, 
named Mora, both iuhubitcd by 
Brahmins and Koonbees, in £ood 
circumstances. 

Aubar. — ^A town in the province 
of Anrnngabad. Lat, 10®. 34'. N. 
Long.76® 23'. E. 


AURUNGABAD. 

A large province in the Deccan, si- 
tuated principally betwixt the 18tli 
and 21 St degrees ofiiorth latitude, lo 
the iiorth it is bounded by the pro- 
vinces of Gujrat, Khandesh, and Be- 
rar; to the south hy Bejapoc^r and 
Boeder; to the east it hasBerar and 
Hyde rabad, and to the west the sea. 
Ill length it may be estimated ni 3u0 
miles by 160 the average breadth. 

This province is also known by 
the names of Abmedi.nggnr and 
Dowh^tabad ; the first having been its 
capital during tho ^existence of tho 
Nizam Shahee dynasty, and the lat- 
ter during a short d 3 nasty, establish- 
ed by Mallck Amber, an Xg^^iniaii, 
from 1600 to 1636.* lire province 
was partially subdued during tJie 
reign of Acber, when its limits were 
In a oothstaut state of fluctuation, 
until that of Shah Jebaun, in 1634, 
when D6w!etabad,*the capital, being 
taken, the whole countiy was con- 
vefted to a soubah of the Mood 
empir(\ The capital was then tn W 
feired from Dowlctabad to the uei|l)-^ 
bouririg tbjvn 

coming Ric favourite f 

Aurtnigaebe, during his yicttSyilny 
of the Deccan, received tlic nametof 
Aumng^ad, which was subscqtielit- 
iy oommiiiH^'atcd to^the ffovinee. 
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sinfiKT of Aunnij;ab;»(! is 
\<TV iiikI, in gonci*iil, inonii- 

(aiiioiis, paiiiciilarly towanis tlio 
niiaiils, >vlirn' (Iio hills rise 
lo a !;rt*a1 elrvatioii. Jt coiiseqnoiitly 
jtossTssj's no rivers of nin^nilude, al- 
tlioiVA'li if eoiitaiiis the sources of 
many, such as the TVcinali ami Go- 
dav(‘rr, that, do not attain to any 
roiisidcraldc .si/.c until they quit its 
limits, 'riiis pvovime also nhonuds 
■with nalural fortresses and stroiiy; 
holds, uliieli (‘unl»h‘dtlu^ Maharallas, 
mIiosc native country it is, to «ive 
such iidinitt* trouble to Aureni!:'/j(d)e 
and his cjeiuMals. 

A ronsidrrabb* dilfcrcnee must, of 
course, take plae<* in the aj^rieulture, 
aecordiiij^ as the laud is situated in 
the mountainons or low disfrieds; 
but, ujMJU the whole, tlie ])rovince is 
reckoned very ferlile, and capable of 
exporting: jjraiu when not harassed 
by internal host i lilies. Hiee is the 
eiiief .icraiu enlli^ated, tin? <dher vc- 
jyetable productions arc the same as 
in the rest of lliudostan fjencrally, 
nor is there aii> thinjif p<‘euliar with 
respect to the animal or mim'ral king- 
doms. Horses are raised in peat 
mnnhers for the Maharatta eavali'y ; 
bnt tliOTit:>'li a hardy breed, they are. 
licit luT stroiiff nor handsonu^ ; tlu’y 
suit, however, tho light weight of 
their riders. 

A great proportion of this prov inec, 
and all the sea coavSt, iteing in the 
possessiim of the Mahurattas, who 
are but Utile addicted to eomiiierec, 
few oiySr^Wtioil.s occur on this head. 
Piracy was always the favourite oc- 
cupation of such of that nation as 
ventured to trust themselves outlie 
oi-eaii, and for this they have been 
famous, or rallu/r iiifantoiis, from the 
.remotest aiiti(|uity. In niodcrii limes 
they eontimied to oxoreise this trade 
,, bj sea, as they did a similar eonrse of 
\.dv]»iediition by lancLimtil both were 
.c/u?rmH>^ jh^ arm of the Bri- 

tv* *'**<■<’ fourths of this province arc 
' pAssessed by the Vfaliarattas, and .the 
.ri<‘.nainder by tluvnizam, with 1hi5''^6x- 
eepUoa of tlie islands of^ffnbay and 


iSalscfte, whieli lielong to the Bri- 
ti.sh. 'J’he Pt slma is tli<‘ chief •Maha - 
ratta sovereign in this province,, but 
there are numberless independent 
chiefs, who owe him only a feudal 
obedience, some of them possessing 
fortresses within sight of Pounuh, his 
capital. 

The principal towns are Aiirun- 
gahad, Ahtriednuggnr, Howlclabad, 
jalnapoor, Duinann, and Bassctm ; 
and ill tliis pnnitico are found tim 
remarkable Hindoo mythological ex- 
cavations of Carl i and Kllora. 

The population of this tiMiitoiy is 
ill proportion imieh inferior to the 
best of the British provinces, and 
probalilv even to the worst. Al- 
though it has not of late sidfered 
nnieh from ^•xterllal invasion, yi t it 
is but iiidiflerciitly populated, the 
iiatiire of the Maharatta goverrimeiil 
being, on the whoh‘, rather iinfaviuir- 
ahlc to an increase of inhubitanis, 
w ho may he estimated in this exten- 
sive province not to exceed six mil- 
lions. Of these a very great propor- 
tion arc Hindoos, of the Brachmiii^ 
eal persuasion ; the Mahommedans, 
in ail likelihood, not exceeding uiiw 
2t.)t(i of the aggregate. 

The Maharatta is the language 
principally used, but there are bc- 
.sidos various provincial dialects; 
and the Persian and llindostaiii 
are frequently made use of in eon- 
versation, and public dociiiucuts^ hj 
tlic higher classes. 

For the more remote history of 
♦his region, see the w^ords ]')<?ccaii 
and Alimedimggiir ; and, for tlie mo- 
dern, the w ord Malmratta. (IF/My, 
Ferishta^ Ac.) 

Aimiungabad. — A city in the. Dee- 
can, the former capital of the pro- 
vince of Aiiriingabad. Lat. 19°. 46'. 
N. Long. 76° iy. E. 

I'hkn tow'll w'as originally named 
Gurka, situated a few inilcs distant 
from Dowlctabad, which being taken 
from the short-lived dynasty of MaJ- 
Ick Amber, in 1634, the ])koguls 
transferred tkc capital of theif» recent 
conquests thence tjpnhc village 
of Giirka; " It consequently rapidly 
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hi size, »ikI, IxToiiiiiijc tiu? 
lavoinitt.* rcsu!< iicc <»f Aun'nj^zt'lM*, 
'mu his viccio Vilify of till; Dcccjiii, 
v<‘ivr<l tiu? iiJiiiK* of Auriiiig;:ibiHl, 
whirli if ovnitiiMlly rooinniim^alod to 
Tills city confiiHUMi 
rupiljil for soino liiiio uftor tlu^ 
izaiiis i>0(‘anio iiKtopoiidoiit of Delhi, 
iiilil they quitted it for llydendKid; 
iU(*l)-alily oil ;U‘euuiit of its [iroxiiiiily 
to the territories of th«^ Xlnharattas. 
Auriiiigxihad is now within the iii- 
Zain’s territorii's, and, like many other 
fanions ei(i(‘s of f liiidostaii, imteh 
fallen from its ancuMit j^randeur, 'fhe 
ruins of Aurenjrzehe’s palaiM*. and 
iiardens arc? still visible, and the 
fakeer’s tomb is dt\seribed as a stnic- 
tiire of considerable elei?anee iii the 
eastern style. In the bazar, which 
is very e\tensi\e, various kinds of 
eoiHiinnlilies, ICntxtpctiii and Indian, 
parlieiilarly silks and shawls, arc c\- 
(losed fur vsalc ; and the popiilalioii, 
althou«^h much reduced, is still iiii- 
ineroiis. — Sec AiiMKONUOfiUU, Dow- 
i.KTAii All, and l)i:oGiiii|^ 

Travelliiiu: distance from Pooiiah, 
18<j miles; lioiii Houihay, by Poomih, 
‘284; from llyderalnnl, 295; from 
Aladras, 947; from Delhi, 759; and 
from Paleiitta, 1022 inihiS, 


AVA AND J’lU; lUUAIAN 

'I'his eNteiisivi' region is situated in 
the south eastern exlreiiiitv of Asia, 
usually disrmjjfiiished hv.llu; iiaiiie of 
India beyond the (lanj-es, and be- 
twixt the ninth and 20‘lii dej;^rocs of 
north latitude. 

Tin? (Mtqiire of Ava now' compre- 
hends iiiiiiiy hiiy’e prp\inces that 
fornu'd no part of the original Ilir- 
nian domitiiotis, but whieli will be 
loiiinl described mnler their respective 
In ads. 'i'o thvpnorih it is buiiuded by 
Assam and Tibet ; to the south by, 
tlie Indian CK*eatu and the Siamese 
1eiTiloiii\s; to the iiorth-i‘asl it has 
tin* eli'yme of China, and to the 
••ast thtr^.oiexplored countries of 
Laos, Luelir*, and Cainbodiu. On 


tin' west it is scfiarated iVoni lint 
Ijengal districts, 'I’iperah and Chi (fa- 
gong hv a ridge of jiioniitaiiis ainl tiic 
J{i\er Nauf. 

\\ lierti not eonliiied by tlu- -sea, 
the frontiers of Ibis empive are in a 
perpeiiial stale of ihnduafnni, but it 
appears to inehide the Sjiaee betwixt 
the 9th and ‘ifitFidegrcis ut north la- 
titude, and the ‘>2d and lOlfh tif 
east longiinde ; about 1059 gi^ogra- 
]>liieul miles in h'Jigih, ami 6(M> in 
hr<‘adtii. It is pri^babii; tfie bounda- 
ries irxtend still further t(» the north, 
but tile breadth varies eonsideraidy. 
'laken in its most extemliMl sense, 
that is, including countries snlijeet to 
their iiiflneiiee, the (jirmaii d<niii- 
nioiis may eontaiii 191,0tH) Mjuare 
miles, i'oriiiing allogetlKT the niost 
extensive native goveriiment, snhjeel 
to one sovereign anlhority, at present 
existing in Jinlia. Ava lho|H?r is 
ceiitrieally sitiiateii, and surrounded 
by the (‘oinpiered iiiovinces; whiidi 
are, Airueaii, Pegne, rvlartatiaii, 
'reiiasserim, Jniikseylon, Alergni, 
Tavay, Vunshaii, liowashnii, and 
Cassay. 

Troin the Hiver Xanf, on tiu^ fron- 
tiers of ('hittagong, to the north end 
of the N(.‘grais, an^ scvc.rnl good har- 
bours; and IVom 4’jnoy to tin' .soiitli- 
vi ard of the Arergni Arirhipelago, are 
sevenil others. The prineifial rivers 
are, the Irawiuldy, ,1hr K<M'in!ueMi, 
the Ijokiaiig, and the Ih gne UivtT. 
Hetweea the J*egne and Marlahaii 
rivi rs then' is a lake, from whi(!h 
twc» livers proewd ; ‘Mlie,^9ti runs 
north to Did Ava, when it Joins tin? 
Alyonrignya, or Little Ava JliviT. 
w hich eoines from moiiiitaiiis on thw 
frontiers of ('hina; the other river 
runs south rront the kike to the .s(;a. 

Judging from the appeamnee and 
vigour of the natives, the I'lininto 
must be very healthy. 'The seasons 
ai’c regiilar, and the extn'nies of heal 
and cold seldom exiM;ri«mi;ed ; the 
duration of tlie iiiti'iisi^ 
precedes the eommeiieemcnt oftjB^ 
rains, being so short, that it iikh^iii^ 
jirodos but very little. Lxehisive 
the Delta ftu^ned by the juwuths of llif 
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Irawaddy, there is very little low 
land in the Briman dominions. 'I'he 
teak does^ not g^row in this Delta, but 
in the hilly and inountaiuons districts 
to the iioi'thwaid and eastward of 
Rangoon. Even at a short distance 
from Syriam, the country is dry and 
hilly. 

The soil of the sohthem provinces 
is remarkably fertile, and produces 
as abundant crops of rice as are to be 
found in the finest pai ts of Bengal. 
Earthcr northward the country be* 
comes irregular and mountainous; 
blit the plains and vallics, particu* 
larly near the river, arc exceedingly 
fruitful. They yield good wheat, and 
the various kinds of small grain and 
legumes, which grow in Hindostan. 
Sugar canes, tobacco, of a superior 
quality, indigo, cotton, and the dif- 
ierent tropical fruits, arc all indi- 
genous. In a district named Paloiig- 
iniou, to thti N. E, of Ummerapoor, 
the tea-leaf grows, but it is very in- 
ferior to the tea produced in China, 
and is seldom used but as a pickle. 
Besides the teak tree, which grows 
in many parts of Ava, hotli to the 
north of Ummerapoor, and in the 
southern country, there is almost 
every description of timber that is 
known in India. Fir is produced iu 
the mountainous part of the country, 
from wliich the natives extract the 
turpantinc, but they consider tlie 
wood oflitle va[iic,on account of its 
softness. If it wore convoyed to Ran- 
goon, it might prove a beneficial ma- 
teria navigation of India. 

The teak tree, although it will grow 
on the plains, is a native of the moun- 
tains. The forests in Asia, like the 
woody and nncultivatcd parts of In- 
dia, are extremely pestiferous. The 
wood-cutters are a particular class of 
men, bom and bred in the hills, but 
th^ arc said to be very unhealthy. 

The kingdom of Ava abounds in 
minerab, Sjx days’ journey from 
frontiers of China, 
are mines of gold and silver, 
^called Badouem; there are also 
^nes of gold, silver, rubies, and sap- 
phires, at pl|pit op^^n a moun- 


tain near tlic Keendvem, called 
Woobolootaii; but the most valuable 
arc in the vicinity of the capital, 
nearly opposite to Kcouinmevuin. 
Precious stones aro found in several 
other parts of the empire. The in- 
ferior minerals, such as iron, tin, lead, 
antimony, arsenic, sulphur, &c. arc 
met with in great abundance. Am- 
ber, of a consistence unusually pel- 
lucid and 'pure, is dug up in large 
quantities near the river; gold is like- 
wise discovered in the sandy beds of 
streams, which descend from the 
mountains. Between the Kccndiicm 
and the Irawaddy, to the northward, 
there is a small riv. r, called tlie Shoe 
lien Kiotip,or the Stream of Golden 
Sand. 

Diamonds and cmcrnlds are not 
produced in the Ava empin^ hut it 
has amethysts, garnets, very beau- 
tiful chiy^solites, jasper, and marble. 
The quarries of the latter are only a 
few miles from Ummerapoor* Jt is 
iu quality equal to the tiiiest marlile 
of Italy, ai^d admits of a polish that 
renders it almost traiispariuit. I'his 
article is monopolized by govern* 
mciit, it being held sacred, because 
the images of Gaiidma arc chiefly 
composi^ii of Ihb material. 

I'Jiis empire also contains the ce- 
lebrated wells wliich produce the Pe- 
troleum oil — an article in universal 
use throughout the Birman provinces, 
and realizing a large rcvetiuc to the 
government, it being one of the nu- 
merous royal monopolies. — See Yay- 

NANCHEOUM. 

An extensive trade is carried on 
between the c apital of the Birman 
doniiiiions and Yuiiaii, in China. 'J'hc 
principal export from Ava is cotton; 
of which there is said to be two 
kinds; one of a brown colour for 
nankeen, and the other white, like 
the cotton of India. 'Phis common 
dity is transported upc the Irawaddy 
in large boats, as far as Bamoo, when 
it is bartc^red at the common jee, or 
mart, with the Chinese mpreha: “ 
ancl conveyed by tlie latter into l.. 
Chinese dominions. A^:^er, ivory, 
precious stones, betel nut^ aud the 
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nrsts, bronjybt from the cafitem 
' diintl-s arc also articles of com morre; 

•II return, the Birmans procure raw 
id woiijrht silks, \<‘lvets, gold leaf, 
^ser\ cs, paper, and some utciisiia 
• dware. 

lie commerce betwixt the norlh- 
-Old soutlicrii quarters of the, em- 
s greatly facilitated by the River 
’ddy, on which several thon- 
saiiu Doats are nmmally euiploycd in 
transi>orting rice from the lower pro- 
vinces, to supply the capital and the 
northern districts, as also salt and 
giiapec(pickh;d sprats). Articles of 
foreign importation arc mostly con- 
veyed up the Irawaddy ; a few are 
introduced by llw; way of Arracan, 
and carried over the mountains on 
men's lu^ads. Kuropc^an broad cloth, 
a small <piautity of hardw are, coarse 
Bengal iniislins, Cossinibastar silk 
handkercliicfs, cliina ware, and glass, 
iLTv. the prineipal commodities. Co- 
coa nuts, livought from the Nicoburs, 
arc looked upon lis a delicacy, and 
bi'ar a high price. Mcrcl^aiits carry 
down silver, l:ik, precious stones, and 
some other articles, but not to any 
great amount 

In 1795, the quantity of teak, and 
other timber, imported to Madras 
and Calcutta, from the Birman do- 
minions, required a return amount- 
ing to the value of 200,0001. value, 
and the trade lias since been pro- 
gressively on the increase. Teak 
cannot be conveyed from the Ma- 
labar to tlie Coroiuaiulol cou.st, tuiiess 
at .so great an expense as to preclude 
the attempt The imports to Ava 
from the British dominions consist 
chiefly , of coarse piece goods, glass, 
hiirdware, and broad clotli ; the re- 
turns are almost wholly in timber. 
A .small trade is alo carried on with 
Prince of Wales Island. Tlic mari- 
time ports ofthiscnipii'e arccominor 
dities for .shippiiig, and better situ- 
ated for Indian commerce than those 
'of any other power. Great Britain 
possessciNthe w’esteni side of the Bay 
of Bengal, and the goverimicnt of 
Ava tlic fe'teni. ; The harbour, of 
Nc^rais is particularly eOxumodious. 


The quantity of tonnage aunuaily' 
biiiit ill Ava. for .sale and exportation 
is cstiiuated at;.*K)tX) tO!iS. * 

The Birmans, like the Cliinese,. 
have: no coin, silver in bullion mid 
lead being the cMiricnl moiii<‘s of the 
countr}'. What forcigiiceH call a 
tai'kal, propel Iv kiat, is the m<-st 
general piece of’ silver in eirculii- 
tion. It weighs 10 pennywciglits, 10 
grains, and thrcc-fonrtlis. 'J he sub-* 
ordinate cum i:ey is lead; and' all' 
common market articles, such as lislu 
tlesh, lice, greens, &c. arc sold for 
.HO nuiny weights of lead, which being 
a royai monopoly, is raised in the 
markets far above its intrinsic value. 
The average price of rice at the ca- 
pital is about 2s. 8(1. for 84 pounds, at 
itaiigoun and Martaban about 250 
poiimls for 2s. 8d. It is necessary 
cveiy merchant to have a hanker to 
manage his moiu'} tnmsactioiis, who 
is responsible for the quality of the 
metal, and charges a commission of 
one per cent. . . 

Tlie Indian nations, cast of the 
Ganges, have always been inoi^? cau- 
tious in their intcncourse with foreign 
states than those of the west . The 
courts of Ava and Pekin resemble 
each other in many respects, but in 
none more than in their vanity and 
jiride, wJiich often manifests itself in 
a ridiculous manner. Like the so- 
vereign of China, his piajesty of Ava 
acknowledges no equal. Boa, or 
emperor, is a title which the present 
King of the Birmans has assumed; 
the siivcrcigri of Gbiim i^ytr.'un d 
Oudcc Boa, or Bmperor of Oudcc, 
or China, The principal state oiUcti's 
at court arc the following : 

Pour woongeesj or chief minis- 
ters of; state. (AVoon aigitilies burr 
tlien.) V ■ 

Pour woondocks, or assistant nii» 
nistcurs, - 

Pour Attawooili, or ministets of 
the interior. . j * •. 

Pour secretaries, or sere-degee& I 

Pour naebangessy to taku notes 
Olid reports. : • . 

Pour sandegaans, who regulate 
rim ceremo£*^« .. 
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Nino snndozains, wliosc Imsincss 
Is to r<‘U(i pethioiis. 

Ill tho Rinnan doniiiiinus flirrr an; 
no horetlilarv dijinitios iiiid cjnpUn- 
itK'utK — all honours and oflires, on llit* 
doinisc* of tlio possessors, roNertijii? 
to till* eroAVii. The ttsalvt*, or <-haiii, 
is the bailj;:t‘ of tin; order of iiohilify. 
'I’hov arc IVoin three to 12, M hieli is 
the Jii^hest ; the kiiij;- alone w<*ais21. 
Almost everv article of use, us well 
as 'of ornuinents, indicates the rank 
of the owner. 

it is diniciilt to form any eorjeet 
Jirdpiient n'^ardiii;^ the popiilation 
of the Hirman doiniiiions. it Is suit! 
to contain cities, towns, and 
villages, witiiont ineindiiiv; Arraean. 
IVw (d’the inhahilaiils live in solitar} 
huhitatimis ; they mostly form them- 
selves into small societies ; and their 
dw(‘lliii^:s, thus (‘oll<;eted. compose 
tlndr mas, or ^illa^•es, Col. Svmos 
estimates them at l7,0tX»,(KK», inelnd- 
injy Arraean, nhile Captain Cov, 
who sneeoedod him as anihassa- 
dor, does not j^o heyoiid 8,()0<l.;v)()0, 
which is, prohahly, innch iioarc'r tiic 
truth. 

i )ne-ten(h of all produce is exacted 
as the authorized due of the jroverii- 
Jiieiit, and iJiie-tenfli is the amount 
oftlic kintr’s duly on all foreign goods 
imported into his dominions. The 
n^venne, arising from customs on im- 
p(trts are mostly taken in kind. A 
small ]>art is eOTiverted into cash, the 
vest is distrihuled and recehod in 
lieu of salaries to the various ilepart- 
ineifts Ht.thsiCourt. Money, except 
on pressing occasions, is never dis- 
hnrsed from tin; royal colfcrs. To 
one man the fees of an oil ice are al- 
hmed ; to another, a station whert; 
certain imports arc collected ; a third 
lias land in proportion to the import- 
aiica* of his emplovmeiit. By these 
donations th(*y arc nut only bound in 
their own |)ei.so]ial servitude, but 
likewise in that of all their depend- 
,enfs: •^JiTey are called the slaves of 
the king; and, in their turn, their 
^ \assals are dcnoiniiiatod slaves to 
•them. The condition of these grants 
tnclu(lji|i|fll||rviees duiin^^ ar, us well 


as the civil duties of oHicc Al- 
thnngli it seems almost impossibh'. 
iiiuh‘r siieli a system, to ast'eriaiii in 
any standard eniTeiicv the amount 
of the royal revenue, yet the riches 
of the Birman sovereign an* said to 
be immeiis<% which is rendered ])io- 
habh' by tJio eiremnstariee, that a 
viTV small portion of what enters hi.: 
«*\ehe<|uyr, cv(*r again returns into 
eirenlatlAii — the ln)arding of uioney 
being a favoiirilt; maxim of oriental 
stale policy. 

M’lio Binnnns may he des<*ril)ed as 
a nation of soidiiTs, every man iti 
the kingdom being liable to he called 
on for his military si*rvices. 'I'lie 
king has no slamling army, except a 
tew iindiseipliiied native CInistians, 
and renegsidoes of all eonntries and 
religions, who act as artillerx, a very 
small body of (‘avnlry , and pcriiaps 
2(KH) inidiseiplined, iil-arined, nak(‘d 
infantry. 'rh(‘ armies arc composed 
of levies raised on tin* spur of the 
oecasion by the princes, ebobwalis, 
and great .lords; tliese bolding llieir 
lands by military 1c‘nnn‘. 'Mie nl- 
iiiosi of all descriptions, probably, 
does not exceed 00,000 men. I’hc; 
infanirv are arme<l witli muskets and 
sabres, the cavalry with a spear — all 
the latter arc es of Cassay. 'J’he 
^recd of horses in Ava is small, but 
very ac'tive; and, eonlrary to the 
j>rarliee of other eastern eouniries, 
tln'V castrate their horses, 

'J’lic most respeetable part of the 
Birman inililary fori'c is their esta- 
hlishment of war boats. J'.very tow ii 
of note ill the vicinity of the river is 
obliged to fiirnisli a eertaiii number 
of men, and one or more war boats, 
in proportion to the mugnitinh; of the 
place. At a very sliort notice, the 
king can collect 500 of these boats. 
They cany from JO to 50 rowi r.s 
and there are usually 00 soldiers 
armed with mnskelt on hoard, to- 
gether with a pie(*e of ordnance on 
the prow. 'I’he rovVer is also pro- v,,. 
vided with a sword and laiiwe, wln'eh 
are i>laei'd by his side whijjj?*be plies 
the oar. 'i'he musket in- 

troduced into the IVgue’ and Ava 
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countries hy the Portnguose, and are 
or liic worst (jir.ility. 

I’ht* principal pi ovinccs of the Bir- 
man Empire have been already spe- 
cified — the iianies of the most re- 
markable towns are Uminerapoor, 
the capital; Ava, the ancient ca- 
pi^d; i\Jonchabou« the birthj^plaoe of 
Aloinpra ; P<'g: ic, Rau^oon^Syriam^ 
Prome, Negrais, Persaim, aj\id Cha- 

giiiiig. 

Almost all towns, and even villages, 
in the Birman conntiy, are sur- 
rounded with a. stockade, which kind 
of defence the Biriiiaiis are very exr 
pert at (‘reeling. 

The general disposition of the Bir- 
mans is strikingly contrasted with 
that of tlio natives of India, from 
vrliorn they arc s(‘pardted only hy a 
narrow range of mountains. 
Birmans are a lively, inquisitive race, 
a(dive, irascdble, and impatient ; the 
character of their Bengal neighbours 
IS exactly the reverse. 

The females in Ava are not con- 
cealed from the sight of men, but 
are snlfcrcd to have free intercourse 
as in Europe ; in other respects, how- 
ever, there arc many degrading dis- 
tinctions, and the Birman treatment 
of females, generally, is destitute 
both of delicacy and Iniiiiaiiity. ^^le 
practice of selling their women to 
strangers is not considered as shame- 
ful, nor is the female dishonoured, 
'i’licy are seldom unfaithful, and often 
essentially useful to their foreign 
masters, who arc not allowed to carry 
llieir teinjionuy wives along with 
them. Iiilidelity is not a character- 
istic of Birman wives ; in general, 
they have too much employment to 
have Udsiire for corruption. 

In their features the Birmans bear 
51 nearer resemblance to tlie Chinese 
than to the natives of Dindostaii. 
*I’hc wora(m, especially in the north- 
ern part of the empire, are fairer than 
the TJiiidoo females, but are not so 
'uelieately formed. The men are not 
tall in statu !■(?, but are active and 
athletic. TlK«y have a very youthful 
apppar»iibb' ^Trom the custom of 
plucking the board, instead of ' using 


the razor. Marriages are not con- 
tracted until the parties reach ilie 
age of puberty, 'J In; conti act is 
purely civil, tlu? rcclesjastical juiis- 
ciiction having notliing to do w ith it. 
The law prohibits pol>gamy, and re- 
cognizes only one wife, but coneuhi- 
Jiage is admitted tc an unlimited ex- 
tent. When a man dies iiitcstatc, 
tlircc-fourths of bis property go to his 
cliildreii born in wedlock, and one- 
fimrlli to bis u idow. The Birmans 
burn th('ir dead. 

I'bc Birmans, both men and wo- 
men, colour their teeth, their eye 
lashes, and the edges of their eye- 
lids with black. 

In their food, compared with the 
Indians, tlie Birmans are gross and 
uncleanly. Although their religion 
forbids the slaughter of animals in 
general, yet they apply the interdic- 
tion oidy to those that arc domesti- 
cated. All game is eagerly .sought 
after, and in many pla(x*s publicly 
sold. Beptll(.‘s, su<;b as lizards, gua- 
nas, and snakes, constitute a part of 
the subsistence of the low or classes. 
To strangers they grant. the most li- 
beral indulgence, and if tiicy chance 
to shoot at, and kill a fat bullock, it 
is ascribed to mreident. 

Among the Birmans the silling 
* posture is the most resjujctful, btit 
strangers arc apt to attribute to in- 
solence, what in their vi'fcw" is a mark 
of deference. 'I'he Birman houses 
are, in general, raised three or Ibur 
feet liora the ground, o^ vvi)od<yi 
posts or bamboos, whicli isTnecase 
witli the huts of the meanest pea- 
sant in the empire. They arc com- 
posed wholly of bamboos and mats, 
and but inditrercntly tliatvbed. (Rid- 
ing is forbidden to all Binuaus,; li- 
berty even to lacker and paint tJio 
pillars of their houses is granted to 
lew. , . . 

In this empire ey^ry Ihiiig br long- 
ing tb the king haj| thq word sh6e, or 
g<dd prefixed. to it; eyen Ids majosty^s 
person is never meutioiiod, but in 
cui^jpoctiDuyvitli that precious inctal. 
Whe||;i a sjhbjcct liieaus to afite that 
the king has any ’he 
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says. ' II lias reached the golden 
ears ;’' he who has obtuiiiwd admit- 
tance tu the royal prcsciice, has been 
at Ihe golden lecd.'^ The ])crruine 
of Otto of roses is described as being 
grateful to the “ golden nose.” Gold 
Hinotig the Birmans is the type ol' ex- 
cellence, yet, altlmiigh highly \alned, 
it is not used for coin in the country. 
It is employed sometimes in orna- 
ments for the women, and in utensils 
and ear-lings for Ihr; men ; hut inmdi 
the greatest quantity is expended iti 
gilding their tcmiples, in wlii( h vast 
sums arc continually lavished. 

"J'he Birman sovereign is sole pro- 
prietor of all the elephants in his do- 
ininions, and the privilege to ride on, 
or keep one of these animals, is an 
honour granted only to men of the 
very first rank. In Uindostan female 
clcpliants are ])rized beyond males, 
on account of tlieir being more tract- 
able; but, ill Ava, it is the reverse, 
females being never used 6n state 
occasions, and seldom for ordinary 
riding. I'lio henza, tlie symbol of 
the Birman nation, as tlie eagle was 
of tb(? I t Oman empire, is a sjieeicsof 
V ild fowl, called in India ihe Brah- 
ininy goose, Jt is a rcmaiktible cir- 
cuinstaiice, that there should not be 
sneh an animal as a jackal in the 
Ava doniiiiious. 

'J’lie Birmaiis of high rank have 
their barges drawn hy war boats, it 
being thought iiiconsisteiil with their 
dignity for great incii to lie in the 
same boat with connnoii vvatermoii. 
Ik is eus^viHttiy also for a person of 
disiineuou jotTrne>iiig on the water, 
to have houses built for his aeommo- 
dutioii, at the places where be means 
to stop. The materials of these houses 
are always c‘asy ti> be procured, and 
the striiefiirc is so simple, that a spa- 
cious and comfortable dwelling, suit- 
ed to the climate, may bo erected in 
little more than tour hours. Bam- 
boos, grass for thatebing, and the 
grouiW rattan, arc all Ib.e materials 
requisite; not a nail is used in the 
whole edifice; and, if the whole were 
to fall^^Wuuld .scarcely crush a lap- 
dog.jmgtwithsiundijtg the well- 


formed areht‘s of brick tliaf ajc still 
to be seen in many of the ancient 
temples, yet Birman workmen can 
no longer turn them, whielp shews 
how easily an art once well know n 
may he lost. Masonry, in the latter 
ages, has not been much attended to ; 
wooden buildings have .superseded 
the iiiorq’ solid stnictuies of briek fnid 
mortar, j 

^rhe Pali language constitutes, at 
the present day, the sacred text of 
Ava, Pegne, and Siam, and Is nearly 
allied to the Sanscrit of the Brahmins. 
The character in eomnioii n.se through- 
out Ava and I’egiic is a round Nagai i, 
derived from the .square Pali, or re- 
ligious text. It is formed of cirdi .s 
and .segments of circles vaiiouslv dis- 
posed, and is written from left to 
right. • I'he common boiiks are eoiii- 
posed of the palmyra l('ai‘, on which 
the h ttors are engiavcfl with .styles. 

It is a singular fact, that the lir.st 
version of Sir William Jones’s tran- 
slation of the Institiitf^s of Hindoo 
liaw, should be made into the Birman 
language. It was ( ompleted for the 
Ava sovereign, by an Armenian, in 
1795. 

The laws of the Birmans, like their 
religion, are Hindoo; in fact, there is 
no separating their laws from their 
religion. 'liic Birmans call their code 
' Derma SatJi, or Sa.stra. It is one of 
many of the commentaries on Menu. 
'J’lieir system of jurisprudeiiee, like 
that of the Chinese, provides .specifi- 
cally for almost every spe<*ic.s of crime 
that can be comuntted ; and adds a 
copious chapter of precedents to 
gnhle the unexperienced, in cases 
wliere there is any doubt or dilliculty. 
Trial by ordeal and imprecation are 
the only absurd passages in the book, 
which, on the subject of females, is 
to a European ofleiisively indecent. •>* 

'I'he inliabitanls of Ava constantly 
write the name Birina; though, froiu 
aflbeting an iiidistict pronunciation, 
they often tenn thein.scivc.s Byainiira^ 
Boiiima, and Myamm%, which are 
only vocal corruptions olr the writteii 
name, ; 

The Birmans are not shufJklcd by* 
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any pTejndiccs of cast, restricted to 
hereditary occupations, or forbidden 
iroin parlicipatiii^ with strans^ers in 
every , so(‘i ill bond, like the Ilindoos 
of the Ih ahminical religion. At pre- 
sent their laws are described as being 
wise, and pregnant witli sound mo- 
rality ; and Ihcir police as better re- 
gelated tlian in most Eurojican conn- 
tnes. A knowledge of letters is so 
widely dilliised, that thefe are no 
mechanics, and few of the pciisants, 
or even tlie common watermen, who 
cannot read and write in the vulgar 
tongue. Few, lujwever, understand 
the more seicntiiic, or sacred vo- 
lumes. All kioiuns, or monasteries, 
are seminaries tor the education of 
youth, to which the surrounding in- 
iiahitaiits send thoir children, where 
they are educated gratis by the R ha- 
ha uns, or monks. The latter never 
buy, sell, or acce[»t money. 

I'ho Birman year is divided into 12 
inoiilhs of 29 and 30 days alternately, 
which they rectify by an intercalation 
every third year, 'I'hey reckon the 
mouth from the beginning t{ie full 
moon, after which they recede by re- 
trogressive enumeration until the 
mouth is finished. The week is di- 
vided into seven days, as in Hiii- 
flostan. The Christian year 1796 cor- 
responds with the Birman year 1 157, 
and the Maliorniiiedaii year I2()fh ' 

'J’he Birmans are extremely fond 
both of potdry and imrsic, and pos- 
sess epic as w ell as religious poems 
of liigli celchi ity. . They ai*e accus- 
tomed to recite in verse the exploits 
of their kings and generals. In the 
royal library the books aic ranged 
with great regularity, the contents of 
each chest being WTitlen in gold Ict- 
jlcrs on the lid. It is said to contain 
more hooks on divinity than on any 
other subject ; but there are separate 
works on history, music, medicine, 
painting, and jxnnauce. If all the 
other chests were as well filled as 
those submitted to the inspection of 
Col. Synies, it is probable his Birman 
inajesly posscs.ses a more numerous 
library than any other Asiatic sovc- 


Buddha (of whom the Birmans are 
sectaries, as the Hindoos arc of Brah- 
ma) is admitted hy Hiiidoes of all 
descriptions to be the 9th Avatar, or 
descent of the Deity in the character 
of prcseiver. He rcfoimcd the doc- 
trines contained in the Vedas, and 
severely censiucd the sacrifice of cat- 
tle, or depriving* any thing of life. 
His place of birth and residence i.s 
supposed to have been Gaya in 
Bahar. 

Gautama, or Gautom, according 
to the Hindoos of India, or Gaudina 
among the inhabitants of the more 
eastern parts, is said to have been a 
philosopher, and is believed by the 
Birmans to liave flourished 2300 
years ago. He taught in the Indian 
schools the heterodox religion and 
philosophy of Buddha. I’he image 
that represents Buddha is called 
Guudma, or Goutum, which is a 
eommonly - received appellation of 
Buddha himself. This image is the 
primary object of worship in all 
countries (except Assam and Cassay) 
situated between Bengal and China. 
The sectaries of Buddha contend 
with those, of Brahma lor antiquity, 
and are certainly more numerous. 
The Ciiiguleso, in Ce} Ion, are Budd- 
hists of the purest source, and tlie 
Birmans acknowledge to have re- 
ceived their religion troin that island, 
which they name Zehoo. The Klia- 
liaans (Birman moiikV) say it w'as 
brought first from Zehoo to Arracaii, 
and thence was introduced into Ava, 
and probably into Chiu^ ._ Th e IJon- 
zes of the latter countr57*‘i*te the 
Bhaliaaus of Ava, wear yellow' as the 
sacerdotal colour, and in many of 
tlicir customs and ceremonies have a 
striking similitude. S^r Wm. Jones 
determines tlie period, when Buddha 
appeared on the earth, to be 1014 
years before the birth of our Saviour. 

The Birmans believe in the me- 
tempsychosis, and having un- 
dergone a certain number of traus- 
migrations, their souls will, at Inst, 
either be received into their Olympus, 
on tlie inoiintaip iVfeni, or be sent to 
suSer torments in a place of diviut 
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punishments. Nohvithstaiidiiig the 
Birtnaiis aixj Hindoos of the sec t of 
BuddliH, and not diseiples of Brah- 
ma, tlicy nevcrtiielcss revc^renee tlie 
Brahmins, and ac-knowledj^e tlicjir 
superiority in science over their own 
priests. The kin^ and all the chief 
olHcers have always in their houses 
some of these doiwestic sa;;cs, wdio 
supply them with astroloja^cal advice. 

The Birmans do not iullict on 
tlieiuselves diso:ustfid tortures after 
tlie manner of tljo Hindoos, but they 
deem it meritorious to mortify the 
tiesh by the voluntary peiifiiicc of 
ahstemiousness and scU-donial. Like 
the oilier sectaries of Buddha, they 
are much attached to their lares, or 
doincstir. f^ods. A Birman family is 
never without an idol in .some comer 
of the house, made of w ood, ala- 
baster, or silver. 

The Kiouni.s, or convents of the 
Rliahaans, are different in their struc- 
ture from coininoii houses^ and much 
resembles the architecture of the Chi- 
nese. They arc entirely made of 
wood, (;oint>rchcndin£; in the inside 
one larj^'o hall, open at all sides. 
There arc no apartments for the pri- 
vate re-creations of the- Khahnans — 
publicity is tlie pievailiiii»' system of 
Birman conduct. They admit of no 
secrets cither in church or state. 

\'eUow is the only culonr wwii by 
the priesthood. 1'hey. have a loiifj 
loose- cloak, w‘hich they wrap rouiicl 
them, so asitto cover most part of 
their bculy. Hiey profess celibacy, 
and alistain^from every sc'usiial in- 
dnlijcncf;-" The juniors are rcsliicted 
from wandering about liceirliously, 
the head ol’ cve-ry tnmveut liaving a' 
di.'^cretiouary pow erto graiil or refuse 
]>eriin.ssion to abroad, 'S'he Bha- 
hauiis, or priests, never dress their 
own >iclnals, holding it an ahnse to 
perfonn any of the common iiine- 
tions of life, which may divert them 
from the coiiteniplation of the divine 
essence. They n-ceive the contri- 
bnlions of the laity ready dressed, 
and prefer cold food to hot. At the 
dawn of day^ they begin to peram- 
bulate the t^p, to collect supplies 


for the day; each convent .sending 
forih a certain number of its mem- 
bers, w ho walk at a quick pace 
through the streets, and support with 
the right arm a blue lackered box, in 
wliich the dohalioiis are dc'posited. 
I'hcsc iLSually consist of boiled rice, 
mixed wi^h oil, dried and pickled 
fish, sweexmeats, fruit, ike. Diiriijg 
their wall/* they never cast their eyes 
to the rigiit or to the left, hut keep 
them fixed on the ground. They do 
not stop to solicit, and seldom even 
look at the donors. They eat but 
once a day, at the hour of noon. A 
much larger quantity of provisions is 
common i v procured than sufliecs for 
the members of the convent; tho 
surplus is disposed of as charitably 
as it was given, to tin- needy stranger, 
or the poor scholars, who daily altend 
them to be instriKded in letters, and 
taught their moral and religious du- 
ties. Ill the various commotions of 
the empire, the ilhahaans have never 
taken any active part, or publicly iii- 
terfeicd in politics, or engaged in 
war ; and’ llie Birmans and Peguers, 
prolessing the same religion, who- 
ever were conquerors, equally re- 
s])ectcd the ministers of their faith. 

^Jlicre Avere formerly nunneries of 
virgin priestesses, avIio, like the Rha- 
haaiis, Avore yellow gaimcnts, cut off 
riicir hair, and devoted themselves 
to chastity and religion; but these 
societies Avere long ago abolished, as 
being iiijnrious to the population of 
the state. At pre.se iit there are a fcAV 
old Avomen, who shave their heads, 
wear a white dress, folloAv funerals, 
and cairy Avater to convents. 'I’hese 
vcncmlde dames have some portion 
of respect paid to them. 

Ava abounds in prawns, or temples, 
in a niinoiis state, yet neAV ones are 
daily erecting. Bor this the Birmans 
assign as a reason, that, though to 
mend a decay«.*d ten\ple bo an act of 
piety, yet it is not so meritorious as 
to erect a new one. Those whoso 
finances cannot erect a ijoav one, 
content themselves with repairing an 
old one. .... 

Like sill eastern nations, 
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mans are fond of processions ; such 
as a funeral accompanied by a pomp- 
ous piiblic burning, or the cere- 
mony of admitting youths into the 
convent of Rhahaans. The age of 
induction is from B to 12 jbars.. 

From the testimony of nie l^ortu- 
gu^se historians, ithppeaiA, that in 
the middle of the 16th cenuiry, four 
powerful states occupied the regions 
that lie between the south-eastern 
province of British India, Yunan in 
China, and tlie Eastern Sea. Their 
tenitories cxt(;nded from Cassay and 
Assam on the N. W. as far S. as the 
Island of Junkseylon. I'hese nations 
were known to Europeans by the 
names of Aracan, Ava., i^eguc, and 
Siam. Ava, the name of the ancientr 
capital of the Birmans, has usually 
been accepted as tlie name of the 
country at large, which is Miamma, 
and named Zomicii by tlie Chinese. 

The Portuguese authors say, that 
the Birmans, though formerly sub- 
ject to the King of Pegue,» became 
afterwards masters of Ava, and caus- 
ed a revolution at Pegue about the 
middle of the 16th century. The 
Portuguese assisted the Birmans in 
their wars against the Peguers, and 
conliiiucd to expreise an iiillueuce in 
the Binnaii and Pegue countries,* 
and still greater in Arracaii, so long 
as they maintained an ascendancy 
over the other European nations in 
the east. During the reign of Louis 
XIV. several splendid attempts were 
made to propagate the doctrines of 
the chiircli of Rome, and advance 
the interest of the French nation in 
the kingdom of Siam, but little is 
related of Ava or Pegue. 

The supremacy of tlie Birmans 
over the Peguers continued tlirough- 
' oul the 17th, and during the first 40 
years of the IBth century, when the 
Peguers in Oie Jhovinces of Dalla, 
]\1artaban, Tongho, and Prome, re- 
volted ; a civil war ensued, which 
was iiroscdUted on both sides with 
dhe most savage ferocity. About the 
Veais .‘J760 ^and 1751', the Peguers, 
Jly theVid of arms procured from 
^ui'opcvms tnuling to their ports, and 


with the assistance of some renegade 
Dutch and native Portuguese, gain- 
ed several vfetories over the Bii- 
mnns. In 1752 they invested Ava, 
the capital, which surrendered at 
discretion. Dweepdee, tlie last of a 
long line of Birmmi kings, was made 
prisoner, with all his family, except 
two sons, who eflccted their escape 
to the Siamese. Bonna Della,- or 
Beluga Della, the Pegue sovereign, 
w'hcn lie had completed the con(|iiest 
of Avfi, returned to his own country. 

A man now arose to rescue Jiis 
country from this state of subjuga- 
tion. Alompra, (the founder of the 
present dynasty,) a man of low ex- 
traction, then known by the name of 
Aundzea, or huntsman, was conti- 
nued by the conqueror in the chiel- 
ship of Monchaboo, at that time an 
inconsidcra blc village. H is troops a t 
first consisted of only 100 jiicked 
men, with whom he defeated the 
Peguers in several small engage- 
murits; after which, his forces ni- 
creasing, he suddenly advanced and 
obtained possession of Ava, tlie inha- 
bitants of which, on his approach, 
expelled the Peguej s, These events 
took place about the autumn of tlie 
year 1763. 

In tliese wars the French favour- 
ed the Peguers, while tlie English 
leaned to the Birmans.* In 1754 the 
Peguers sent an aimy and fleet of 
boats to retake Ava, but w ere totally 
defeated by Alompra^ obsti- 

nate and bloody battle. From this 
period the Pegue power seemed hast- 
ening toils w'ane; yet 4hcy still pro-^ 
seeiited the war, and massacred the 
aged King of the Birmaos, and other 
prisoners of that nation, under pre- 
tence of apprehended treachery. 
Upon this the Birmans in the districts 
of Prome, Dcnoobcu; Loonzay, &c, 
revolted, and exterminated the Pe- 
gue gariisona in their towns. The 
eldest son of the late king now wi.sh- 
ed to regain the tlirone of his ances- 
tors; buV ail tliis did not suit the 
views of the successful adventurer. 
Alompra, he colVipelled Idin to lake 
refuge among the Biamesev In 175^ 
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Beinga -Delia, the Pegwc King, be- 
siged Promc ; but his army was again 
defeated, with great sliiughter, by 
Ajompra, who followed them so 
closely in their retreat, as to trans^ 
fer the seat of war to the mouths of 
the navigable rivew, and the unme- 
roiis creeks and canals that intersect 
tlie lower provinces of Pegne. 

On the .21st of April, 17^, Aloni- 
prn attacked and totally defeated 
Apporaza,the King of Pegue’s bro- 
th(!r; after which the Peguers de- 
serted llassicn, which was no longer 
a pla<!c of safety, and withdrew to 
Syriam. About tlie year 1764 Alom- 
pra subdue<l the C assay er, who had 
revolted, and on his return south, in 
176(3, attacked and took the town 
and fortress of Syriam by surprise, 
after a long blockade/ The com- 
mandant, and greater part of the 
garrison, escaped to Pegue; many, 
how-eyer, were slain, and all the 
Europeans made prisoners. It ap- 
pears all along to have been the de- 
Iciniincd policy of the French to 
espouse the cause of the Peguers; 
blit their assistance and supplies ar- 
rived too late, when all coiiimuiiica- 
tion with the sea w as cutolF. Mon- 
sieur Dupieix, the governor of Pon- 
dicherry, sent two ships; but the 
first that arrived was decoyed up the 
river, takeif, and the whole crew 
massacred; the second escaped by 
being accidentally delayed, and 
^^^yl icd the .fatal intelligence to Pon- 
dicherTf. * * 

"J'lic hill of Syriam d< terniiiied the 
fate of the Pepicrs: cut off from 
all commiinicjalion with the western 
countries oj* Dalla and BassUm, 
de])rivcd of th(« navigation of the 
Rangoon Rhcr and the Irawaddy, 
and shut out from all foreign aid, 
their resources tailed them, and sup- 
plies by water could no longer reach 
them. Ill January, 1767i Alompra 
undertook the siege, of the city of 
pegue; and the mode he adopted 
was that of circumvaUatioii, which 
W|||||Javouritc practice of wartare 
j|||H^tl)p Birinau^, and, famine, a 
on which iht?y place great 


reliance. This plan proved efTert- 
ual; for a negociation was opened, 
wJiich terminated in an Hgreciiiont, 
that the Pegiic King should govern 
his couiitiy, under the stipulation of 
doing homage to the Birman nio- 
nareh. A^preliminary of these con- 
ditions Was the swrender of the 
daughtcrlof the Pcgiie sovereign to 
the victor. Notwithstanding all those 
arrangements, in their nature truly 
Asiatic, Alompra endeavoured to 
obtain posscission of the town by 
treachery, and at last obtained his 
object by famine, when he al»oiidoncd 
it to indiscriminate plunder and nias- 
snere^ 

The Tallicn, or Pegiie govern- 
ment being cxtiiict, by the surrcndcT 
of their capital, it became necessary 
for foreigners to conciliate the new 
sovereign ; accordingly Ensign Lystcr 
was sent as envoy by the British fuc- 
toi*}' gt the Negrais, who had an in- 
terview with Alompra on board liis 
boat, wkilc proceeding to his capi- 
tal. His majesty, on this occasion, 
assumed a very lofty tone ; boasted 
of his invincible prowess, and enu- 
merated the royal captives of the 
Pegue family, wJio were led prison- 
ers ill liis train. 

In 1757 the Peguers revolted, and 
expelled the viceroy, placed over 
them; but , were afterwards ovci- 
tlwown, in a severe engagement, 
near Rangoon, and the amval of 
Alompra in person iinally crusJied 
tlie insurrection. He afterw'ards re- 
duced the town and disliict of 1'a- 
vay, where many Peguers had taken 
refuge ; he then "deterniiiied to chas- 
tise the {Siamese; for the cMicourage- 
inent they had given to his rebellious 
subjects. His fleet proceeded to . 
Mcrgiii, while his army ailvanced* 
by land; and the town, being ill forti- 
fied, was soon tidcen. Leaving a 
garrison for its defence, the Birinam 
lurched against Tcnusscrirn, a large 
and populous town, surUmiidcd by 
a wall and^stoekade; notwithstand ^ 
ing wliich it made a feeble defonce.C 

After a very short lialt at Tenassel 
rim, he undertook an txipcdilio.^K 
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a^fainst. Ilio rapital of Siam; but, 
from various im pediments, a mouth 
Hapsed before ho reached the vieinity 
of that metropolis, which was well 
I)r(;paiTd for a vi;;’orons defence. 
Two days after the Birman army had 
creeled their stockades, ^Jompra was 
taken ill of a disease, wlSch in the 
cud proved mortal, lie Mave orders 
for ail immediate retreat,' in hopes 
of reaching" his capital alive ; his in- 
tentions, however, iverc frustrated; 
for death overtook iiim within two 
days niandi of Martaban, where he 
expired about the l.'ith May, 17(50, 
after a short and active reijyimf only 
tdi’hl years, and before he had eotii- 
pletcd the 50th y(‘ar of his age. 

During his reign the wisdom of his 
cMiunseis secured what his valotirhad 
ac(piircd: he issued severe editis 
against gaiiihliiig, and prohibited 
the use of spirituous liipiors thnuigh- 
out his doininioiis : he reformed the 
4*ourts of justice, aud abridged the 
power of the magistrates; every 
process of importance being decided 
ill public, and every decree regis- 
tered. 

lie was succeeded by his eldest 
son Namdpjce ITaw, who experienc- 
ed eoiisiderahlc dilliciilly at first by 
the rebellion of his brother Slieiiibu- 
au, and afterwards by that ofMeiiiln 
Rajah, the ])rincipal gpiicral of his 
deceased father. Both tlic.se revolts 
he succcssfiilly subdued, although 
the latter opponent had obtained 
possession of Ava, the capital, 
wliiirh was lecapturcd by blockade, 
aud all the garrison w’hu could not 
elfcot their escape, put to death, 
Namdogee iikewi.se reduced the tort 
ot‘ longho, and took prisoner one 
of his uncles wiio hud rebelled, 
whom he spared, hut punished the 
otlier ringleaders T, itli death. 'Fho 
three succeeding ycai*s were employ- 
ed ill vedaeing*Vhc refractory to obe- 
dience, principally the Poguers. lie 
died at his capital, about the month 
of Mavfth, 1764, after a reign of 
little more than three years, leaving 
one-Ti^n, named Moimeiii an in- 
fant. \ 


On his decease, liis brother Shem- 
buan assumed the reins ob govern- 
ment; nor is it ascertained tliat he 
ever acknowledgird holding them in 
thist for the minor, whom he edu- 
cated in ob.scurity among the Rna- 
haaris, or monks. In 1765 he sent 
an expedition agniji.st the Siamese, 
with partial success, and w'ciit him- 
self against the Munipoor Cassayers, 
where he acquired eorisidcrahhdiooty. 
In 1766 the Birman armies marched 
south, and had an action with the 
Siamese, about eight days journey 
from the Port of Siam, when they 
were victorious; after wiiich thi,‘y 
laid siege to the (ity of Siam, and 
took it on capitulation, after a long 
blockade — the favouiitc system of 
Birman warfare. 

In 1767, or 1131 of the Birman 
a?ra, the Chinese sent an army of 
50,000 men from the western frontier 
of Yiinan, which advanced as far 
into the country as the village of 
Chiboo, where they W€?re liciumed 
in by the Birmans. I’he 'Fartar ca- 
valry, on whose vigour and activity 
the Chine.se army depended for pro- 
visions, could no longer venture out, 
either to procure provisions, or to 
protect convoys. In this silualioii 
their army was attacked, and wholly 
de.stroyed, except about 2600,wi!Oin 
the Birmans sent in fetters to the 
capital, w'liere they v^crc compelled 
to ply their trades according to the 
royel pleasure. 'Fliey were also en- 
couraged to marry Birman wivc^, as 
are all strangers, and consider 
themsidves as Birmans. 

This custom of the Birmans is 
singular among the civilized coiia- 
Iries of the east, and peculiarly re- 
markable in a people, who eferivo 
their tenets Iron) a Hindoo source. 
It is well known that in China, even 
the public prostitutes ai*e strictly 
prohibited from Wying ititcrcoiirse 
with any Other than a Chinese ; nor 
is any %6ign woman permitted to 
enter thd territories, or visit the ports 
of that jealous nation. Hindoo wo- 
ineib of good casts, are ilo less in- 
accessible^ and aduussloti intiaa re- 
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spcctablc cast is not attainable by 
money. 

Tlie Siamese, soon after the Bir- 
man army bad (|iiittcd llieir territory, 
rovolted. In 1771, Decberdec, the 
general who liad bcibro siilulned 
them, was detaehe d to ]ninish them ; 
blit, from (Uirerent obstacles, Avas 
compelled to ndrea?* without penc- 
tratiiip: into the country. A new ge- 
neral was appointed; but llie p€*gii- 
ers in tlie Birman army suddenly 
rose on their companions, eonimenc- 
cd an indiscriminate massacre, and 
pursued them to tlie gates ot* Ran- 
goon, Avliich they besieged, but wxre 
unable to capture. 

In ITTIShcnibnaii sent an army, 
which subdued the Cassay country, 
and took tin*, cajdtal IMunipiior; but 
10,000 men liaving gone foiward to 
effect the conquest of the ('acliar 
country, they were totally destroyed 
by the Cachars and the hill fever, 
within three days inarch of Cosjwior, 
Ihe capital. A second expedition, 
the same 3 ear, av as more successful, 
and compelled the Cachar Bajali to 
pay tribute: this year also the dis- 
tiict and fort of jVlartaban Avere re- 
taken from the rcA olted Peguers. 

In 1775Shcml)uaii sailed down the 
IraAvaddy, wilJi an army of 60,000 
men; and, in tJie month of October, 
aiTived at llungoon, Aihcre he put to 
death Beinga U-dla, the old and un- 
fortunate Pegue monarch, and many 
Tallien, or Pegue nobles 

In 177G Sbembnan left Rangoon, 
and ^ ;ks t^km ill in the road to Ava, 
where he died soon after his anival, 
having reigned about 12 years. His 
character is that of an austere, in- 
telligent, and active prince. He re- 
duced tlie pedtjr sovereigns of several 
neighbouring provinces to a state of 
permanent vassalage, who had before 
only yielded to desultory conquest. 
These he compelled, on stated pc- 
•periods, to repair to the capital, and 
pay homage at the goldeli fe^t. 
Among them were numbei^ the 
.^AiOrds Sandippor, (Cambodia) Ze- 
' qmee, <$dantong, and Bamoo, toge- 
ther w^tUe Carriauec*, lie Keyosi 


and other uiieivili;sed tribes, inlia* 
biting the Avesteru hills and moun- 
tainous tracts that intersect the re- 
gions east of the Iravvaddy. 

Shembiieii was sncccodcd by bis 
son riienquza, aged 18, Avho proved 
a dcbancheiL blood-thirsty monster, 
and was dcftironed, and piit to death 
by his imqie, IVliiidragce Praw, ill 
1782, afteifa short, but (as far as re- 
fers to foreign Avai-s) tranquil reign 
of six years. 

* Minderajee Praw was the fourth 
son of liie great Alompra, the 
founder of the dynasty. One of his 
first acts Avas to drown his nephew 
Momien (the son of Namdpiro IVaAV, 
the second sovereign) by fixing him 
betAvixt two jars, which Avere sunk 
in the stream, conformably to tho 
Birman mode of executing members 
of the royal family. \\'heii he as- 
cended the throne he was 43 years 
of age, Jind had two sons already 
grown up to man’s estate. Ho had 
enjoyed tlic throne but a short lime, 
Avlien he had nearly been deprived 
both of life and diadem, by a des]>e- 
rado, named MagPung, avIio, with 
about 100 cenfederates, attacked 
him and his guards in his owmi palace, 
wdicre they all perished. 

During his days of leisure this 
kvjg had directed much of his alteii- 
tioii to astronomical studies, anil be- 
came a thorough believer ill judicial 
astrology. Brahmins, who, though 
inferior in sanctity to the Hhahaans, 
arc nevertheless held in high respect 
by the Birmans, had long been ac- 
customed to migiate from Cassy and 
Arracan to Ava. Minderajee Praw 
appointed a certain number of them 
his domestic chaplains; and, prompt- 
ed by their persuasions, he determin- 
ed to withdraAV the seat of govern- 
ment from Aya, and found a iicav 
metiopolis, w hich he did at Uminc- 
rapooi'. *• 

In the year 1783 (corresponding 
witli the Birman year 1146) he sent 
atleetof boats against Arraenfi, which 
Avas conquered,, after a slight resist- 
ance, and ]Mahasumda, the rajahs 
and hia fomily^ made prisoners^The 
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swrentler of Chetlnba, liainree, and 
the Broken Isios, lollow];d the con- 
of Arracan. 

Alfliough the Birmans eonld not 
retain the inland parts of^iam, they 
pr(*.scM’V(.‘d (he doniinioii (Jyer the sea 
coast us far as jMergui. In the year 
1786 they attacked thA island of 
Jliiikse^lon, with a tieet oV boats and 
an army; but, allhoiij^h'^first sne- 
cessfiil, were iiitiniutel> compelled 
to retreat with considerable loss. 
'J'he Birman nionareh, whost; pride 
was deeply mortified by this, resolved 
to repair the disa;raee; and, in 1786, 
invaded Siam witli an anny of 30,000 
iiH'ii, blit was totally defcjited, near 
the frontiers, by Pieti(;k Single, tlic 
King of Siam, his useless carinon 
taken, and himself wdlh great dilli- 
ciilty cseapiiig captivity. Tlie Bir- 
mans, in this action, ascribe their 
diifeat to lli<^ iiie.nmhrancc of their 
cannon, which wore old ship guns, 
mounted on old carriages. 

In tJie year 1790 the Siamese oh- 
taiiuul possession of 'l«iivay by 
treachery, which the Binnans, in 
1791, regained by the same means; 
and that year compelled the Siamese 
to raise the siege of Alorgni. In 
1793 peace was eoiiehided with the 
Siamese, who ceded to tlie Birmans 
the wTstern maritime towns as far 
south as Mergiii, thus yielding to 
them tlie entire possession of the 
coast of 3\Miasserirn, arul the two 
important sea jiorls of Mergiii and 
'J'avay. 

In 1796 his Birman majesty, 
learning that three dislingMished rob- 
bers, from the Birman dominions in 
AiTcacan, had taken refuge in the 
British district of Chittagong, with- 
out communicating his int<^tion, or 
in any sliape demanding the fugi- 
tives, Ihoiiglit proper to order abudy 
of 6000 men, iiiidiT an otlicer of 
rank, to enter the Company’s terri- 
tories, with positive injunctions to 
the commander not to rcturii, unless 
lic brouglYt with him the delinquents, 
dead or alive;. and further to sup- 
port ,• this detachment,* an army of 
2l);00(^eu was held in readuiess at 


Arracan. In const^qucncc of this ir- 
ruption, a strong dctacluqciit was 
sent from Cabuilta, a battalion of 
Europeans by water, and the native 
sepoys by laud, under the command 
of (General Erskiiii*. 

S(?ree Niiiida Iviozo, tlic Birman 
chief, to whom jlu^ task of rerlaim- 
ing the fugitives was assigned, after 
his army had crossed the river, and. 
encamped on the opposite hank, dio 
tuted a letter to the British judge 
and magisirate of Chiltagoiig, ac- 
quainting hiifi with the reasons of the 
inroad, and that the capture of the 
delinquents w as his sole object, with- 
out harbouring any design of hostili- 
ties against the Engiisli. At Ihe 
same time ho declared, in a pereinp- 
loty style, that until they w'ere given 
up, lie would not depart from the 
Company’s territories; and, in con- 
firmatio ' of this menace, fortilied his 
camp w'ilh a stockade, ’i'hesc mat- 
ters being reported to government, 
the magistrate of Chittagong was or- 
dered to apprehend the refugees, and 
keep them in safe custody until fur- 
ther directions. 

On the appvoacli of General Ers- 
kine, Scree NundaKiazo sent a tlag 
of truce, proposing terms <»f accoin- 
jiiodatioii, stipulating for the surren- 
der of the fugitives, as the basis of 
the agreement. ’J'iio general re- 
plied, that nob'i ins cerfild be listened 
to while the Binnans eunliniicd on 
English ground ; but tliat as soon as 
they should withdraw from their for- 
tified camp, and retire vVithin their 
own frontier, lie would enter on the 
Niibjeet of their complaints; notifying 
also, that unless they evacuated the 
Company’s possessions^ in a limited 
time, force woidd be used to compel 
them. The Birman chief, in a manly 
confidence of the British chai*acter, 
jiersohally waited on General Ers- 
kine, and disclosed to him the na^ 
tiire of hisAnstructioiis^the enormity 
of the offenders, and the outrages 
tliey cottihiittbd. General Erskiiic as- 
sured him it was far from the in- 
tention oif the British government to 
screen delinquent but {hat it wa$ 
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iiYipos^iblc for him to recede from his 
first determiiiution. 'Hie Birman gc- 
licml agreed to withdraw his troops, 
and the retreat w as conducted in the 
most orderly maniier; nor had one 
act of Tioleuee been connnitted by 
the Birman trooj)s, during their eon- 
thiuanccin the Coihpany’s districts. 
I’he guilt of the rofugoes being after- 
wards established, they were deli- 
vered over to the Birman magistrates, 
by whose sentence two out of the 
three underwent capital punishment. 
(Sifines, CoXy Leydeuy F. Buchanany 
Dalrymphy Sre,) 

)V.VA. — A town in the Birman Em- 
pire, properly named Aitigw^a, four 
miles west from the n(*w capital, 
Lfmnicrapoor. Lat. 21®. 6P. N. 
Long 68'. E. 

This place is divided into the up- 
per and lower city, both of which are 
fortified, the lower being about four 
miles ill circumference. It is pro- 
tected by a wall 30 feet high, at the 
foot of which there is a deep and 
broad fosse. . The communication 
betwixt the fort and the country is 
■ over a mound of earth crossing the 
ditch that supports a causeway; the 
wall is sustained on the inside by an 
embankment of. eiirth. The upper 
or smaller fort does not exceed a mile 
in circumference, and is much the 
strongest, but all the walls are mould- 
ering to decay.* The materials of the 
houses, which con>isted principally 
of ivood, were transported to the 
new* city Uranicrapoor ; but the 
ground, when not covered with giTuss, 
still retains traces of I’ornier build- 
‘ ings and streets. The disposition of 
the latter nearly resembles that of 
ITmmerapoor.* 

In tlie temple of Logathero Praw 
‘ is still to be seen a gigantic image of 
Gaudma, of marble, seated in its 
customary position on a pedestal. 
The height of the idol, from the top 
of the head to the pedestal on wliich 
it sits, is nearly 24 lect ; the head is 
i^dght feet in diameter, and across the 
» breast it measures 10 feet The 
Birmans assei^that it is composed 
of cntif^pock of marble ; nor, 


on the closjjst inspection, ran any 
junction bC' perceived. I'he build- 
ing has evidently been creeled over 
the idol, as tlie entrance would 
scarcely ad(nit the iiitroduclion of 
his head, f 

Witliin tip fort stands a temple of 
superior saifctity, iiaiiurd Shuegiiiiga 
Praw, ill viiirh all oaths of eonse- 
qiieiice are. adniinistcnrd, tlie breach 
of which is considered as a most 
heinous crime. How this temple ob- 
tained so eminent a disliiictioii is not 
now know n. Besides these there me 
niitn-erous temples, on which the Bir- 
mans never lay sacTilegioiis liaiuis, 
dilapidating by the (‘orrosioii of tim<^ ; 
indeed, it would he diflieult to exhibit 
a more striking picture of desolation 
and ruin. {Stpuex, S’r.) 

Awmss, (.4rff.y). — A town in the 
Maharatta territories, in tlie provim^o 
of Khandesh, 05 miles E. of Broach. 
Lat, 21®. 48'. N. Lrmg. 74®. 34'. E. 

Aytura. — A town in the provim^e 
of Bengal, district of Paebeto, 127 
miles N. ^V. from Calcutta. Lat. 
23®. 41'. N. Long. 86®. 68'. E. 

Azimnagur. — district in the tcr- 
ritorities of the Pooiiah Maharattas, 
situated to the south of the Krishna 
Biver, ill the province of Bojapoor. 
It contains no town of consequence. 
•Azimghur. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Gazy- 
poor, 37 miles N. E. from Jionpoor. 
Lat. 24®. (>; N. Long. 83®. 10'. E. 

Azmeuigunoe, (AJamidft ^ nj ), — 
A town in the Province of Bengal, 
district of Silh(‘t, 75 miles N. E. 
from Dacca. Lat. 24®. 33'. N. Long. 
91®. 5' E. 



Baad. — A small t(\wn in the pro- 
vince of Agra, about 10 miles S. W. 
from the city of Agra, the road to 
which is through a fertile eouiitry, in- 
terspersed with clumps or mango 
trees. Lat 27®. 6'. N. Long. 77®. 
66'. E. {Hunter.) 

Babaderpoor, {Bahadarinf\—h 
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town in the Maharnttn ti iritorics, in 
the province of Kliande h, 15 miles 
S. W. from Boorhanpooi Lat. 21°. 
15'. N. Lonfr. 76°. 8^ K. 

Babaru. — A town in i^e province 
of Gujrat, district of Wirirar, situ- 
ated about 25 miles N. friin Rahdtiii- 
potjr. This is one of tllp principal 
dens of Cooly thieves, and orig;inalIy 
beloiiged to the Baloochcs, but the 
Coolecs have gradually su]>erseded 
their authority. 

Baber. — A small i.sland in the 
l^astern Seas, surroiindcd by several 
ollu'rs, hing betwixt the 130tli and 
13 ist degrees of east loiigiliide. In 
length it may be estimated at 18 
mMes, by six the average breadth. 

B A BREA. — A district in the pro- 
vince of (ill j rat, situated on the pe- 
ninsula. bidwixt the Gulfs of Cambay 
and (iuteb. It is but of small extent, 
and mountainous, containing many 
strong liolds. Various small rivers, 
which have their sources in the hills, 
flow from thence, and fjiU into the 
Gulf of (Cambay. This dLstiict does 
not contain any town of note, and is 
in the possession of native inde- 
pendent rajahs. 

Bauijan. — A small island, about 
25 miles in ciremuferenee, tlic most 
northerly of the Philippines. Lft. 
15° 43'. N. Long. 122°. B. 

Babuyanes Isles. — A number of 
islands lying off the north coast of 
Luzon, the principal Philippine, be- 
twixt the 19th and 20th degrees of 
north latitude. The largest i.slaiids are 
named Bahuan, . Calayan, Oaiupiri, 
Camigucii, and Fuga,' and are from 
20 to 30 miles each in circumference. 
Besides these, there are many small 
rocky fsles. 

The Babuyanes Isles, although so 
far north, are much infested by the 
piratical eruizers from Magiiidarao. 
(Forrest, ^c.)» 

Backar, (Bhacar), — A district ex- 
tending along the Indus, in the pro- 
vince ol> iVlooltari, situated principally 
betwixt the 28t)i and 30th degrees of 
iioytli Latitude. lu 1582, it is described 
by Abul Fazel as follows ; 

^^•V)oabeU Bclikcr, edntaioing 12 


mahals, measurement 282,013 bee- 
galis; revenue, 18,424,947 dams, 
Seyarglial, 00,419 dams. This dis- 
trict furnishes 4690 cavalry, and 
11,100 infantry.” 

The chief town is Backar; but, re- 
specting the country generally, wc 
ha ve, in modern* times, had but little 
information. A coiLsidorablc propor- 
tion of the district is composed of 
barren unfertile sand. 

Backar. — A town iiithe proAunce 
of Mooitan, ritnated on an island 
formed by the Indus, near its junc- 
tion with the Diimmoody. Lat. 28°. 
31'. N. liong. 70° 2'. F. In 1682, 
it is described by Abul Fazel as fol- 
lows: 

“ Behkoor is a good fort, which, 
in ancient books, is called Munsoo- 
rah. All the six rivers which pass 
through Lahoi^ proceed pa.st Beh- 
koor in a ccdlcctcd stream, after hay- 
ing divid(‘d into two, one going to 
the north, and tlie other to the south 
of the fort. Here is very little rain, 
but the fruit is delicious.” . 

In 1758, when Dara Shekoh tied 
from his brother Aurengzebe, he di- 
rected Ills course towards Sindy, 
taking possession of the strong fort 
of Backar, which afterwards stood a 
considerable siege, ( Abul FazelyBer- 
7iier,^c,) 

Backergunge, ipacargw^.’^A 
district in the prCvince m JBengal, 
formed about the year 1800, from the 
southern quarter of the Dacca Jelal- 
pore district A con.'siiijerablo pro- 
portion of this division, named Bok- 
iah, or Isinaelpoor, extends chiefly 
along the western bank of the Pqd- 
dah, or Great Ganges, nesiirly to its 
mouth at the Island of Rabnabad, 
which forms the .soutli-east angle of 
the Bengal Delta; the west of Hid- 
gcllec being the other. About the 
year 1684 this district was over- 
whehned and Isdd waste by an inun- 
daHon; and, from the succeeding 
ravages or the Maghs^ aided by the 
PortctgoclSe^ who ilien inhabited Cbit^^ 
tagong; it continues to this day grea:^r 
ly depopulated. :• 

The lands, are very capable cul* 
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tivation. iiniAvithstaiuling tlirir prox- 
imity to 4he sea, being aiimiaily, 
during the periodical rains, over- 
flowed by llic fresh water <»r, and fer- 
tilized by, the slimy mould deposited 
by the Ganges. 

The country, being so well sup- 
plied Avilh moisture^ prodnres two 
abuiidaiil eixjps of ri(;e annnally, fur- 
nishing a considerable proportion of 
the gr^in u hieh is consniiied in, and 
exported from Calcutta. Tor the 
latter purpose the dry season erop 
prodneed during the cold Aveather 
aiisAvers best. J rom the vicinity of 
this division to the SuiKh rbiiuds, be- 
ing in n manner part of it, the itmu- 
inerable rivers t.y Avhicli it is inter- 
sected, and the rpianlity of jungle 
still covering its snrtace, it not only 
abounds Avitli alligators and tigers of 
the most enormous size, but is also 
iiifcstc^d by dacoits, or river pirates, 
VA ho rob in gangs to a greater degiee 
than any other district in Bengal. 

A strong establish incut of boats 
and sepoys is kept up at Backcr- 
gniige, but their eflorts have hitherto 
been totally unavailing to suppress, 
or CAcn diminivshthe number of these 
depredators, Avho aj)pear to increase 
all over the loAA cr disti lets of Bengal. 
These daeoities, or gang robberies, 
are often attended aa ilh murder and 
torture, to compel the disclosure of 
concealed treashre; and ahvays on. 
the subsequent trials Avith perjury, 
and subornation of perjury , practised 
for th^ most atrocious purposes. 

The ohstSBIes to the suppression 
of these crimes do not arise from any 
open resistance to the magisterial au- 
thority, but from the extreme diffi- 
culty (Avhich ot\)y those can appre- 
ciate wlio haA'e experienced it) of 
discriminating the iiinoGciit from the 
guilty. I’iie evil is of great magni- 
tude and long eohti nuance, every 
mode of remedy hitherto attempted 
having contributed to aggravate, in 
place of' diminishing the calamity. 

In this district tlicre still exist se- 
^'ral original Portuguese colonies, of 
l?i*obably nioreJ^n Iaa o centuries du- 
ration, whichS»hibit a mchuicholy 


proof to Avhaf an extreme it is possible 
for Eiiropeaijs to degencruto. Tliey 
are a mcagifl?, puny, iitibeeilc rare,, 
blacker fliaji tfic natives, Avho bold 
tliem in utmost rontnnpl, and 
designate byilhe appcllafion of Caiila 
Teriiigi(!s, black Ennqx ans. 

Backkrgwnge. — A loAvn in tlie 
province OP Bengal, 120 miles E. 
from C'iileutta, the capital of a dis- 
trict olihe same naiuo, and residence 
of the judge and magistrate. Lat. 
22°. 42'. N. Long. 89°. 20'. E. 

Baoak. — A loAiur in the province 
of Beja[)oor, sil'.iatcd on the south 
side of the River Krishna, 30 miles 
S. E. from Miijce, in the territories 
of the Pooiiah Maharattas. Lat. 10°. 
40'. N. Long. 70°. ‘^-2!. E. 

Badarwall. — A toAvn in the pro- 
vince of Laliore, district of Kish- 
tewar, 10 miles Iroin Hit) sontiiern 
range of hills which hound Cashmere. 
liHt. 33°. 46', N. Long. 74°. 64'. E. 
it is possessed by an indepcuiicnt 

Badaumy, (Badami). — A ton^n 
in the territories of the IVIaliarattas, 
province of Bejapoor, 80 miles S. E. 
from IMerriteh. Lat. 10°. 6'. N. 
Long. 75°. 40'. E. 'This is a place of 
some strength, which can be taken 
only by a regular siege, AA'hich would 
require a heavy equipment. 

Bahdoriah, (Btiadna). — A dis- 
trict in the province of Agra, inter- 
sected by the Chiimbul River. 11 is 
principally possessed by different 
petty chiefs; those to the south of 
the Chiiinbul being tributary to tho 
Maharattas. ’ 

BAnKAciiF.i.LUM, ( Blmdrachahmy 
the Sacred M&witain). — ^A toAAii on 
the N. E. side of the Godavery* River, 
belonging to the Polooushah Rajah, 
134 miles W. from Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 17° 52'. N. liong. 89°.27'.E. 

At this place the Ra^ah of Poloon- 
sbali collects taxes upon all goods 
passing through his country by this 
road. The merchandize is generally 
cotton, which the 

to the iiortheni IMi'cars, impoilipg 
from thence salt and cocoa nuts in 
exchange. There is a pagodiy 'iiero 
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of liio-li repute, saer d U ccta ; 200 
yards to the south of \vln| li the town 
is situated, consisting o 100 tints, 
the whole being siirro nded with 
jiiiigle. (Blimt, ?S*e.) 

Badroon'. — A town i the pro- 
vince of Giijrat, clislriclfVif Broach, 
30 miles Fi. liy S. from Cavnhay. Lat. 
22^. 18'. N. Long. 7 ;j° 13'. E. 

Badruau. — A town in the Alaha- 
ratla territories, in tli(j province of 
Gujrat, district of Chnmpanccr, 40 
Jiiiies E. from (hniibay. Lai. 22°. 25'. 

Long. 73°. 25'. E. 

Badrycazram, ( Vadanca & rama )» 
— A pro\iiicc in Northern T I indostan, 
situated hetwixt the 31st and 33d 
degrees of north tali tilde. Tliis pro- 
vince may be considered as ttie nor- 
thern boundary of n indostan in this 
ijiiarter, being entirely composed of 
inoiintuins, which rise one over the 
other, and eiul in the Great Hima- 
laya llidgc. 'Fu the south it has tlie 
province of Scriuagnr, of which it 
may be considered as the northern 
quarter. It has never baeij^ explored, 
except by some Hindoo devotees, 
who descrilKi it as a region of ever- 
lasting snow, containing the sources 
of the Ganges and other sacred ri- 
vers. The name Yadavica Asrama 
sigiiilies the 'Bower of Yadarica 
'Tices. , 

Bag ala en, ( Bitgelm ). — A district 
in the south of Java, nearly about 
the centre of the island, from east to 
W'est. The dialects of 8cindo and of 
this district, are said to be very dis- 
tinct from the Javanese Proper. 
From the Bugelen dialect the Sooloo- 
langiiagc is supposed to be derived. 

Bagaroo. — A small town in the 
Rajpoot territories, in the province of 
Ajmeer, 12 miles S. by W. from Jye- 
iiigur. Lat. 26° 47'.N. Long. 75°. 
3 T. E. 

Bag HPUt, ( Bhagafati ),, — A small 
town in the proa inee of Delhi, 20 
miles N. from the cit}^ of Dellii.- Lat 
29°. N. Long. 77°. 7'. E. 

■ Bagla\'«i, (Bha^efana ), — A large 
district in the Maharatta teiTitories, 
in the. province of Aurangabad,* -situ* 
ated principally betwixt'tlie SOtk and 


21st degrees of north latitude. Tliis 
country is exceedingly iiiouiitsuiious, 
blit eontains many teriile plains and 
vallies. Few f:ountries have greater 
advantages, in point of natural 
strength, which is augmented by a 
number of strong fortresses, erected 
on the summits A>f lofty mountains. 
The rivers arc small, and tlicrc are 
no towns of any great note; the 
chief are Cliaiiderc, Tarubad, and 
liigauw. 

This is one of tlio original Malia- 
ratta provinces, and is still wholly 
possessed by dilfercnt leaders of that 
nation. On account of its natural 
stnmgth, and the martial disfiosiliou 
of the natives, it does not appear that 
it ever was completely subdued, ei- 
ther by the Deccany sovereigns or 
the Afoguls 

The rajahs were often reduced to 
the last stage of iudcpendence, jiar- 
ficiilarly by Aiirengzcbe; but a sort 
of feudal obedience, and a tribute 
extremely irregularly paid, were the 
utmost subjection they ever submit- 
ted to. It w^as first conquered by 
the IVTahommedaiis during the reign 
of Allah lid Deen, A. D. 1296; but 
it was a cofi(]iiest they wiii* unable 
to retain. About the year 1500 Bag- 
lum^ was governed by an independent 
rajah, who was compelled to bccoino 
tributary to the Nizam Shahee dynas- 
ty of Ahniedniiggur. • 

Baglana continued uudiT a no- 
minal sort of subjection to the Delhi 
emperors, until tlic appearance^ of 
the Maharatta chief Sevhjfce, wl7cu 
it was amongst the tot that revolted, 
and has ever since remained under 
the Maharatta government Like 
many other districts subject to that 
nation, it is not wholly possessed by 
any one chief, but partitioned among 
several, whose limits frequently fiuc- 
tuate. ( Ferithta, Rennet, ^t.) 

’ Bag MUTT Y, ( Baghaimti,: Fortti^ 
fuUe}.^li!his river has its source iu 
the hills to, the north of Catmandoo, 
the capital W Nepaul, from whence 
it flows in it sbutheiiy direction, cii-^ 
lering the British territories in the 
'disUict of IMoot and p^oviticfi of 
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Bahar. It sabsequcntly falls into 
the Ganges, a few miles below 
.Monghir, having performed a wind- 
ing Course of about 3U(> miles. 

'Baunouwangie. — A Dutch port 
and settlement situated in the Straits 
of Bally, at the eastern extremity of* 
Java, and distant five leagues from 
the mouth of Bmainbouang Bay. 
Lat h®. 15'. S, Long. 114®. 20'. E. 

I'his place is intersected by a small 
rivet, and has a little cai-theu fort, 
lined with turf, and suirounded by a 
dilch, over which are two draw- 
bridges. The garrison consists of a 
]i(Hite!iaiit command a lit, a company 
of aMaduraiis, intermixed with 10 
EAiropeans, and some Samaiiap ar- 
tillery, with a Dutch second lieu- 
tenant and sergeant. Two pilots, 
w ho reside in the village, precede the 
ships which pass the Straits, to point 
out the proper anchoring stations. In 
tlic iieighbourhuod are two fine plan- 
tations of pepper and collee, with an 
indigo maiinfactory adjoining. A 
league bc>oud this place, atSacora- 
daya, arc a large old brick-built 
house, a hospital, and prison for the 
Malays. 

Adjacent to this establishment is a 
village of the same name, consisting 
of 80 Chinese and Malay families, 
where the chief, or tomogoii resides. 
It is separated from Panaroukan by 
an extensive riesert ; and, being one 
: of the most unhealtliy stations in the 
island, ail the malcontents of Sama- 
raiig and Sourabhaya are banished 
hither foriive or six months, accord- 
ing to the ^degrees of their ofiences. 
All the Javan andMaduran ciiminals, 
condemned for life, are sent to work 
on the. plantations in this vicinity. 
.Tho fort aud*villages arc surrounded 
by marshes, .Which occs^on frequent 
putrid fevers amoii^ the natives and 
Xiluropeaiis. ‘ {TomSet ^c.) 

Bah (Valm) Hiver. — ^This river 
basils source ill the province. of Aj- 
meer, not far from the city of Joud- 


poor, and afterwards flows in aimuth- 
erly direction towards the Gulf of 
: Cutch, jg hlch it never reaches, being 
ubsorb^bj' tlie way, or lostin the Run. 


BAIIAR, 

(Vihary a Llonaatery of Buddhists ) 

A large urovinre of I liiid(is1a.u, ex- 
tending frtm the 22d to Ihe 271Ii 
degrees of north latitude. It is se- 
parated fro ri tho Nepanl dominions 
by an extensive range of bills, w liich 
rise up on the norlherii frontier ; on 
the soiitli it has tho ancient and har- 
baroiiK Hindoo province of Giind- 
wana; on Iho oast it is bounded by 
the province of Bengal ; and on the 
W'est by Allahabad, Oiide, and Gund- 
w^ana. The River Caraninassa was 
Ihe old line of separation betw<?eii 
tlie Bahar and Benari's territories. 

This province is one of the most 
fertile, highly cultivated, and ])opii- 
lous, of liiiidostaii, in proporlion to 
its extent of plain arable ground, 
wliich may be computed at 2(j,00(> 
sfpiurc miles,, divided naturally into 
two e(|ual portions of territory, iiortli 
and south of the Ganges, w hich runs 
here an easterly course of 200 miles. 

One of these divisions extends 
northerly miles, to the forests of 
Nepaul and Morung; is separated 
from Goraepoor in Oiulc, on the west, 
by the Guiiduck, and a crooked line 
between that river and the Dewah, 
or Goggrab. This nortlicrn division 
is bounded on the ea.st by Piirncah in 
Bengal, the whole area bi'ing one 
uninterrupted Hat, which was sub- 
divided by the Empci'or Acbci into 
four districts, viz. Tirlidot, Hajjpoor, 
Sariin, with Cliumpaiuii, or Bcttiah, 
including four pergunnahs Irom Mou- 
ghir. 

The central division of Bahar ex- 
tends south of llic Ganges 60 miles, 
to that range of hills called in Sans- 
crit Yiadhya-chil, which separates 
the lower plains from the territory 
above the Ghauts. It is divided on 
the w est from Chujiar in AllaJiabad, 
by the River Curaiiviassa; and from 
Bengal, on the east, by a branch of 
the southern hills, extending to tho 
pass of 1'illiaghiiry, on tl^p confines 
of Rajemal. The district named Ba- 
har, which is in tho middle of this 
qentrad, division^ occupies about one 
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fialP of tlie whole level Jaroa, the 
))iaii)s of iMoii^hir niure, the 

rest beiii^ inouiitaiiioiis. ^otas, the 
most south-wosterii diswict, lies 
diieily between the Itivers .^oano and 
('araiiniassu ; the reinainii^^ district, 
Sliuhabud, extending' :doii<;'lhc south 
side of the (i alli es. This ceiitial di- 
vision, on account of the superiority 
of the soil and produce, partirulariy 
of opiiiin, yields nearly two>tliirds of 
Die total annual produce. 

Ex(dusivc of these two divisions 
tli(;re is a straj?*^!!!!^- hilly country of 
8000 scpiare iniles, wliicli produces 
but little. 

iStill further to the south there is a 
third and elevaitMl region, containing 
18,000 sipiare miles, tliongli propor- 
lioiially of inconsiderable value. This 
liiglilaiid territory includes tlic mo- 
dern subdivisions of Tala mow, Kaiti- 
ghiir, and Cliiita ^agpoor; boundeci 
on the west by tlu^ Suiibaii of Alla- 
liabad, on the south by (])rissa, and 
on tlie east by Ileiigal. This lust di- 
visioii is geographically termed the 
'.riirce Bcliud.s,or Cantons, and is also 
sometimes described under Die ap- 
])<dlation of Kokerah, but more coin- 
inoidy named Nag poor, from the dia- 
mond mines it contains. 


Scpiare miles.' 

I’lie assessed lands of eight 
districts of tliis province 
contain 26,^7 

The lauds belonging to Pala- . 
inoNv, Haiiighur, and Nag- 
poor 18^553 

Porlioii of hilly couutiy' in 
Mongiiir, llhotas, &,c, 7133 


Total superficial contents 
of the nrovi lice - • >. 


III tlie Institutes of Acber, com* 
piled by A.biil Tazcl, A. D. 1682, this 
province is described o.s follows : . 

“ 'riie length of Bahar, from Giir- 
hcr to Rotas, is }20 coss, and the 
breadth, f/oin Tirhooi to Die norlliern 
moimtains, includes 110 coi». It is 
boui\dc(i on the east by Bengal, h^ 
Allaliabad and -Oude ta‘ tl^- #est^ 


and on the north atnVsouDi arc large 
mountains. The principal rivers of 
Diis soiibah arc the (junges and the 
Soane. Hie River Gtinduck comes 
from the noiih, and empties itself 
into Die Ganges near liadjypoor. 
The summer months are here very 
hot, blit the wiiitcn is temperate. The 
rains continne for six months. In 
the district of Monghir is raised a 
stone vvull, extending from the Gau- 
ges to the mountains ; and this wall 
is considered to he the boundary be- 
tween Bengal and Bahar. This sou- 
bah contains sevfui districts, viz. Ba- 
bur, Monghir, Chumparnn, Hajypoor, 
Saruu, Tirhoot, and Rotas. These 
arc subdivided into 199 pergiiniiahs; 
the gross amount of the revenue is 
65,47,986 sicca rupees. It furnishes 
11,416 cavalry, 449,360 infantry, and 
100 boats.*' 

The province of Bahar possesses 
gieat natural advantage^, a temper- 
ate climate, high and fertile soil, 
well watered, productive of the drier 
grains, and all the luxuries required 
by the more active inhabitants of the 
north. Its geographical situation is 
centrical, having easy coinBuinicar 
tioiis internally, and serving as a 
thoroughfare for tlie (iommerce of 
Bengal and of foreign maritime 
countries, with the provinces of lliii- 
duslaii. These advantages brought 
Bahar into a high stat»of prosperity 
soon after the Patun conquest, which 
coiiDnued under the Mogul dynasty. 

In Bahar, and the districts con- 
'tiguoiis to it, a parching Nviiid tram 
the westward prevails during a largo 
portion of the hot season. It blonds 
with great strength during the day, 
but is commonly succeeded at night 
by a cool breeze in thb opposite di- 
rection. Sometimes it ceases for days 
or weeks, : giving way to easterly 
gales. ^Beybiid>.tho limits of Baliar 
me parcliiilg’ winds are. still more 
prevalent ; refreshing breezes, or 
cooling showers of rain and hail, 
nip^ me. During the cold season 
a blighting frost is sometimes expe- 
. riencediju thoBahar and Benares pro* 
'VinGos.' 
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^ Agnciiltwe^ mahuftcturps, and 
Cdmmqrce, have always flatly flou- 
rished in -rfiis province. ()pi!irii may 
l>q*'COiisidcr(Jd as its ]>eculiar piodncc 
and staple commodity of the emm- 
try; sallpclre is principally inann- 
&tnrcd in the districts of ilajypoor 
and Saruir. Cotton cloths for ex- 
portation are inahnfactiirod ©vciy 
where, in addition to whiidiarc thc 
ordinary productions of oraiu, sugar, 
indigo, oil, betel leaf, &c. 

The iiianiifaetiire of saltpetre 
srarccly passj'S tlie eastern limits of 
Bahar. It is a practical remark, that 
the prodTTctioii of nitre is greatest 
during the prcvalonee of the hot 
wdnds, whicli iue perliaps essential to 
its torniation. Thc'sc; panelling winds 
from the west did not formerly ex- 
tend beyond the eastern limits of Ba- 
liar, bnV by the change of seasons 
which have been remarked withiii 
^esc 30 years, the hot winds have 
extended their inlluciice to Bengal 
Proper; P<'fliaj)s the manufacture of 
saltpetre might, on tliat account, be 
attempted with success in many dis- 
tribt<bf Bengal. 

' liie act, nal extent of the saltpetre 
manufacture would admit of a pro- 
duction to whatever amount com- 
merce required. WJiat is delivered 
iiitd the Company’s w'arelionses docs 
not usually cost more than two ru- 
pees per matind of OOlbs. the rest, 
after paying duty and cljargcs of 
transportation, and affording profit 
to«several intermediate dealers, sells 
in generalat four and live rupees per 
muund, for internal consumption, or 
for tmffic with different jiarts of In- 
dia. The export of saltpcti e to Bii- ; 
rope is at all times principally con- 
fined to the Company’s iiivestnieiit, 
bqt private persons arc also occa- 
sionally permitted to export it uhder 
certain limitations. 

The' opium produced in the pro- 
vinces of Bahar aiid Benares is mo- 
nopolized by the government, and 
sold i'll Calcutta by public Sale. Tor 
various leaions; this monopoly seems 
less.e'xceptionahle nrany others. 
Thet^j»««n prodtpTis eight pounds 


of opium per beegali (onc-third of 
an acre), besides wdiich the cultiva- 
tor leajis about 14 pounds of seed; 
and iiiair cultivators, from tfie same 
land, pbiidii a crop of potherbs, or 
some ofhfr early produce.. The pre- 
fiaration of the raw' opium is and<T 
the iinniediate superintcndance of 
the Company’s agent. It consists in 
evaporating, by exposure to the sun, 
the watery particles, which are re- 
placed by oil of poppy seed, to pre- 
vent the drying of the resin. The 
opium is then formed into cakes, and 
covered with the petals of I he poppy, 
and, w’heii suflieieiilly dried, it is 
packed in chests, with the fragmcilts 
of the ca])si]les, from wliii'h po|)py- 
soods have been thraslied out. 'Iho 
adnltcration of opium is difficult to 
discover: it |ias commonly been sup- 
jmsed to 1)0 vitiated with au extract 
from the loaves and stalk of the pop- 
py, and with gnm of the mimosa. 

Bahar, like tin? greater part oflfin- 
dosian, was anciently supplied with 
salt from the Lake of Samblier, in 
the province of Ajmeer; but it now 
consumes the Bengal salt, and a 
small ])ortion of that imported from 
the coast of Coromandel. 

In the nature of landed property, 
there are several distinctions'betwixt 
•Bengal and Bahar, of wiiich the fol- 
lowing are the principal : 

111 Bengal the Zemindaries are 
very extensive ; and that of Burdwaii 
.alone is equal iii produce to three- 
fourths of that of Bahar, in Whicli 
prorince the Zeniindarics are coin- 
paritively small. The power and iii- 
ilnence of the princijpal Zemindars 
in Bengal arc proporfionably gieat, 
and they arc able to maintain a de-* 
gree of independence, which the in- 
ferior Zemindars of Bahar have lost.,' 
llie Jatler> also, having been. placed 
under a provincial administration^ 
from distance as well as comparat^e 
iiifcrion'ty, have been precluded 
from that degree of information^ 
wliich the Zemindars oY Bengal, ' 
from their vicinity to Calcutta, and , 
access to the ollicers of govcritment^ , 
have been able to obtain. 
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The lamU of Bahar Jliave, from 
time iiimifinorial, been jet to fai;m, 
and no general settlcinei |t, since tiie 
acquisition of the Dc^iallny, had 
been coiioludcd betwa‘ii govern- 
ment and the propriolorf^fof the soil, 
uiilil the final and perpetual assess- 
ment in 1792. 

J'liovc fire few instances of jaghircs 
ill Bengal, probablv not more than 
throe or four; but they are frequent 
in Bahar. 

'I’hc custom of dividing the pro- 
duce of 1h(^ land, in r4?rtain propor- 
tions, between the cultivalor and go- 
vernment, was almost universal in 
Bahar; but in Bengal Ibis custom 
was v<*ry partial and limited. Upon 
the wliole, the proprietors of tlio soil 
in Bahar were in a degraded stale, 
comparatively with those of Bengal. 
In Bahar thcr(^ arc but three priiiei- 
pal 7 X‘inindars, viz. the Rajahs of 
Tirlioot, Shahabad, and Sunnotc Te- 
karoy. 

'I’he principal rivers of Bahar are 
the Ganges, the Soane, the,Giindnek, 
the Dujtmioodah, the (.'araninassa, 
and the Dewali ; the two latter being 
boundary rivers: besides these there 
arc many small si reams, lliellat part 
of this country being very well sup- 
plied with inoistnrc. 'Flic cliieftovvns 
are I^atna, Monghir, Boglipoor„ 
Buxar, Diimpoor, Gayah, and Kolas, 
'riic race of men visibly improve in 
Bahar compared with Bcmgal, as they 
are taller and iiiiich more robust. 

Bahar liaviiig been, at an early 
period, conqiHTed by the Mahoni- 
itu^dans, and afterwards retained in 
pennaiicut subject it»n, contains a 
considci able proportion of inhabitants 
professing tliat religion, particularly 
in the iioi^Iktu and more eiittivati'd 
districts. Although Gayah, the bbth- 
place of Buddha, the great prophet 
and legislator of the iiiore eastern 
nations, be wiHiin the limits of this 
province, and is still a place of pil- 
grimage for sectaries of tliat persua- 
sion, yet^aniuug the resident iiiliabi- 
tants remarkably few Buddhists are 
to be Itmnd, the Brahmiuical being 
the prevailing religion. 
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In the remote periods of Hindoo 
history , Bahar appears to havcbcfm 
the scat of two indcpf'udeiit sove- 
reignties ; that of Alagadha, or South 
Bahar, and that of Mitliila ('riihoot), 
or North Bahar. 

An intimate eonncxioii has ahvnys 
subsisted between tliis prov ince and 
Bengal, on w Inch account their his- 
tones and political economy are una- 
voidably much blended; the reader 
is, therefore, referred to the article 
Bkngal, fur further information on 
tht‘se subjects, and more particMilarly 
respecting the p< qiii iation. (./. Grants 
Ahul Faztl, Colcbrooke, Shote, Gho^ 
hum, Hosscin, ) 

Baiiak — A large and fertile dis- 
trict in the province of Bahar, situ- 
ated betwixt the 24lh and 26th de- 
grees of north latitude. It is bounded 
on the north by tlic Ganges, on the 
south by Bamgur and Monghir, on 
tliecast by Monghir, and on the west 
by the River Soane and the district of 
llotas. This district occupies about 
one halfof the w hole level area of the 
district of Bahar Proper, to the south 
of the Ganges. In all its dimen- 
sions, according to Major Kennel, it 
contains 6680 square miles, besides 
hilly territory, dismembered from Pa- 
lamow, Nagpoor, and Kamgiir. 

Ill 1682 Abu) Pazcl describes tbo 
district as follow s : 

“ Sircar Baliar, coutaiiiing 46 ma- 
hals, measureiiiimt 952,598 beegahs, 
revenue 83,196,390 dams, seyurghal 
2,270,147 dams. 'I'his sircar fur- 
nishes 2115 cavalry and' 67,350' in* 
fuiitry.*^ 

A great proportion of this district 
is level and highly cultivated land; 
but tow ards Die centre arc some high 
grounds, named the Itigegur Hills, 
not equally fertile. 

Altliough extremely well watered 
by Die Ganges, Soane, and nuAiber- 
less smaller rivers, this is not proper- 
ly a rice country, wheat of an excel- 
lent qualify being the chief produce. 
The othgr articles are opium, in very 
large quaiitiUcs, cotton, castor ofr, 
and 8a|t{»ctre, besides all the other 
fruits and vegetables coq&udjp 
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IlnulostHiJ. Ou* district 

cotton j^'ouils arc iiiMiiiiructiirofi, iiiid 
a Ifir^c (jiiunlity ol s:dt|)otfi: is aiiini- 
aUy scut to {'i)luiitla on tlio Com- 
pany’s accomit. 

cull HIT ot‘ tliis dist ric t, in tiie 
>iciiiity cd’ j*atiia, is tin' superior to 
Mliiitis gciKTidly viol \utli in licji- 
pd. J’or several miles roiinil the vil- 
]a^(‘s ot‘ Btiiikipoor and iJinnpoor, 
tliu lii'lds assnino the appearaiuu* ot* 
ih'li and 's\cll-<lrcss( (l »;avdeiis, and 
1h(J ojKTation «d’ watcviiij; tin* tieldsis 
carrietl on Mith j^reat lahonr and 
jK’rsc^ciance. ’I hc snila.ee »d‘ tin* 
pound, ill tins part of the province 
ol‘ liaiiur, does not rise more than 
;30 feet ahoV(i the level of tin; (iaii- 
p,es, and ill many plaees the eleva- 
tion is still more ineoiisiderable. 'I he 
most euimnon croj)S an; erdloii, doll, 
and the castor oil plant (the Hieiims 
comiminis). 'Khe latter rises t«» the 
height of a Jai^c shrnh, and shelters 
below its broad Irnives tlie dt)ll and 
cotton plants. Ijariev alone is mixeil 
with the eoiiiiiioii pea, is also a very 
coniinoii produce in this >ieinity, 
but is not i>(pial to that of Ihitaiu, 

I Jiis dislricd is on the whole ex- 
tremely well populated, in the pro- 
portion of one MahomnuMlan to lour 
Hindoos, and the t•uiti^aUoll of liic 
land is rapidly exteudiui;-. Ihe 
chief towns are I’atua, Dinapoor, Ihi- 
har, and (layyli. (J. (tvaut, Tainanl, 
(Juieirooke, A hid t'azel, cSr.) 

— A town in the proviiiGC 
of Hahar, dislri<;i of Kahar, 05 niiU s 
S.T’. from l*alna. Lat. ‘25° 10'. N. 
JiOtip b5°. 37'. li. 

. J3ah.\iiki: Kivf.k.— T his river Ims 
. its soiina.' ainonij tiie dendah moun- 
tains in northern IJindostun, from 
vvlionee it tTows sooth through liio 
jnovinee of ffude, to the east of the 
ljot^p.rah, v^liich it joins about 25 
iniies al»ovo i ’\zah;u.l. 

IiAiiDiTV, {Vahudunti ). — A small 
town widih) the .Sejk tt riitories, in 
ihe pr(>>iiiee of liidiore, situated on 
the cast sid-e of llie .Ihj, litiii Hiv'*r. 
l.at. 32°. V'. N. j.ionp 71°. 50'. 1:. 
About six mile?; further dovvfr u»r- 
na;i|>^sijiud the fort of bhahal-ueeii. 


on tiio Isla id of Jnniad, and lo the 
south are ;alt hills. ’J'liis place i?» 
about 112 iiiles W. N. W. from the 
city <if liul ore. 

iiAiliiv, {Bari). — A town in th<? 
pioviiiee i f Aj:;ra, situated about 10 
iniies to the north of the ( -humbnl. 


l..at. ‘2()° 47'. N. Long. 77°. 35'. Jil. 
'J’his is th(! seeuiid town in point of 
consequence in the liana of Dhoid- 
jioor’s dominioiHi. Thi' streets .'ire 
narrow, hut many ol the houses, 
which are built of n d stone, are 
two stoiies liigh, and have a pealer 
appearance of comfort ll'.an is usual 
in Indian hahitations. M'his place 
has, for many years, been ehielly in- 
lialdted by ihitaus, and possesses se- 
veral handsome iMaliommedaiitomb.s. 
'rhe surrounding country is frcfpieiit- 
ly harassed by depredations, and 
eoiis<'quently ill cnllivuled. i^lirough*^ 
iouy Sr.) 

Baiiiyanath.— A villtige in Nor- 
thern iJindostan, in llu.^ distrhd of 
Keintioon, near the houmlary of the 
(!eiwal apd Kemaooii distiicts. Lab 
20°. 50'. N. Long. 71)° lO'. J':. 

'j’his village deri^esits name from 
a large temple, now in a iiiiuoii.s 
condition, and no longer appropri- 
ated to sacred worship. 'I'he images, 
which conipreh(‘nd a huge proportion 
,of the Hindoo pautlu on, are lodged 
in a smaller temple, which has the 
appeal a mo of great antiquity. It 
stands on the banks of ihi; Gaania- 
tiii iiiver, in which are a number of 
lish, that are daily fed by the Brah- 
mins and i'akiis. An aiiiiiial festi- 
val is held at this ])}aeo, dining the 
lime of the Hiirdwar fair, which is 
iiuimTouslN attended by people from 
all parts of the hills. The village 
eoiitains only eight or HI houses, in- 
habited piineipally by (losaiiis; hut 
there are a few Canoje Brahmin.s/ 
v^ ho h?i\e the supcrinteiKhtiice of the 
temple. Tin; Laufiialhi Biver after- 
war' -s falls into the Coggrali, or 
Sarjew Bher. Badyanatli, or Vaid- 
yanaihu, is the name of tiie Hindoo 
god of nicdieiiu;. {livptr, S'*'-) 
liAiLim. — A siiiidl town ui tlie 
Kujivli of Ivly sore’s country, Lat* 12®. 
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this town is the siiiall Hi\*LT lUiucIri, 
the country to the west (f which is 
called Maia^ar, or tlie if lls, while 
that to llie cast is called Mcidaiin, or 
the o]i(‘ii country. Jn Mal^yar there 
are no .sla\cs. A considerable trade 
is carried on betwixt Baiiiirii and Jc- 
inauluhad, in the Malabar proxiiicc. 
(huliiin'al to the extent of about 
lobO {If muds W(d«i;lit is made here, 
mion the nojials raised liy the tarmers 
as a teiico round tlndr gardens. 'I'lic 
<^ochini'al is ol'llieinlenor kind, which 
has been introdiieed into India, and 
the {ilant is tin? eaetus, which is ab- 
original in tin? country. 'I’fiis town 
in Sanscrit is nain(‘d and 

stands at a little distance 1‘rum the 
iiliadri Jtiver. Jt has a good fort 
Imilt of stone, with a .suburb cou- 
laiuing above GOU liou.ses. {F. Bu- 
chanan, 

Bajulcoor. — A town in the Ma- 
bnratia teiTitorie.s, situated among 
the V hnlaya mouiitain.s, 1)5 miles S. 
from Oojaiii. Lat. 22° 43'. M . Long. 
70° 3l/‘ j<:. 

Ha LAB AC. — A small island in the 
Eastern S(‘as, about 18 miles in 
leiiglli, I)} four the average breadth, 
Ixiijg oil the .southern oxiremity of 
the Island of J^ahiAvan. Lat. 8°. N. 
Long. 117°. 10'. E. 

Hal vv.ALACixN. — A cluster of 13 
small tlat islands in the Straits of 
iMaea.'fsar, ciivcred w'ith trec.s, ainl 
liaving navigable channels bctw'eeri 
tli<*m, hut iiin veii anchorage. TlM?y 
are also named the Little Paternoster 
Isles. Tile Hoadjoos lisli here for 
.sea swalio, or hichc de jnar, which 
they strike on the sand at the bottom, 
in ciglit and 10 fathoms water, w ith 
an ijfin pronged iiistniineiit. {For- 
.rent, Vc.) 

Halaghaut cEDF.n Districts. — 
In tin; south of India a stupendous 
wall of mountain.^^ named the Ghauts, 
rises abruptly from the low country, 
sapporlin^in the nature of a terrace 
a vast extent of level plains, which 
are so (;le\ated as to att'ect the tern- 
perattlnr, and rtfiider the climate 
Cooler. Tiiis table laud extends horn 
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the Krishna to the southern extremity 
of the Mysore, and is namoij Hala- 
ghaiif. or Above the Ghauts, in con- 
tradistinction to Payenghant.orHelow 
theChaiit.s. 'I’hist. xlensive and fruit- 
ful region tiirmed tiu; ancient Hindoo 
empire of Karnata, no jmrt of whhdi 
was below the mountains, although, 
in modern limes, the term has been 
so misapplied by the Muhonimcdans 
and Eiirope.'ins, as to signify (.•xcUi- 
si\ely the coniitrv below the Ghauts, 

In the presfuit arlielc the name 
Halaghaiit is rcs1iiot(?d to tliat terri- 
tory acipiired by Ilie Hritish gov<Tn- 
inciit ill 1801), iuid .since siibdivhled 
into the two colleetorship.s of Hcllary 
and ru(ia])ah. 

This tract ofi'oiintry Avas aoejuired 
by treaty with tin? tiizam, dated the 
12th tjci. 1800, and cornpreliciids all 
the territory !>'ifnatcd south of the 
'Eooinbinldra and Krishna rivers, 
which fell to tile iiizam's share by tlie 
treaties of Seringa jiata in in 1792, and 
Ah .sore in 1799, togeth(?r with the 
Talook. of Adoni, and all his high- 
nesses other districts south of these 
rivers. 

I'liis large portion of country is 
Avhat is now calked the Ceded Dis- 
tricts; and to these, two-thirds of 
Piinganoor were added, and {>art of 
Goodiput; having been exchanged 
for certain districts, wliieli had been 
reserved fiy the treaty (A‘ iVlysonx as 
the eventual portion of tin? Peslnvah 
of the Alahaiatta.s, hut w hich, by the 
siijijdcmentury treaty of Mysore,. in 
Dec. 1803, fell into the possession of 
the Company, 

Under the aiieiciit native govern- 
ments, this nuarter of the Halaglmut 
was .subdivided into many district.*;, 
the chief of wlihdj Avere Ganioiil, 
Adoni, Comtiiim, 11ar|)oniilly, Ky- 
droog, Halhary, Gooty, Waudieotta, 
or Giuidlcotta, Cudupah, Gurruiu- 
xioiidali, Punganoor, and Sidliout. 

'Ehe principal towns aie Hijanagur, 
Balhary, Adoni, Gooty, Cudapali^ 
llarpoiuilly, and Gurnimeondidi. 

Iroui the elevated surface of this 
-TCgioii it has no largi? rivers except 
the kiwisua and Toombu4<^(A^clucb 
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are its proper boundaries, but it pos- 
sesses piauy sinaUer vstreanis. IMuch 
the j^reater portion of the Iniids is 
wader the dry cultivation, it being 
Calculated, that in the Ceded Districts 
the AVet ( ultivatioii docs not evcced 
seven per cent, of the v\ hole. 

- In the Ceded f Districts there arc 
vast tracts of land unoeeupied, wliieli 
juay be ploughed at once, Avitbout 
tlic labour and expense of clearing 
away forests, as tlicre arc above three 
millions of aeres of this kind, Avhicli 
were formerly cultivated, and might 
be retrieved and orciipled. 

In the ceded territories, districts 
are .subdivided into villages under 
the liiauagcmeiit of po tails, or head 
lUiniers, by AAhom the ryots are 
guided. In all villages the latter are 
in the habit of meeting and debating 
on the subject of rent, but there are 
many villages in Avhich they settle 
among themselves the exaed propor- 
tion of the Avholc rent that each in- 
dividual is to pay. These arc <*alled 
veespuddi, or .sixb^enth villagt.'s, from 
the liuid rent being divided into six- 
teenth shares, A great part of tin? 
Cuddnpali province is composed of 
, these sorts of villages, and they are 
scattered, though more thinly, over 
the other parts of the country. 'When 
the .season of cuitiAntiun draws near, 
the ryots of the vcospuddi villages 
as.senible to** regulate their .several 
rents for the yt?ar. The pagoda i.s 
U.snally the place chosen tor this jjur- 
pose, from the idea that it.s .sanctity 
Avill render their Ciigugeinents Avith 
each other more binding ; every vil- 
lage ill this manner being a small 
coUectorate; managed by the potail, 
/Or.hea<| farmer. 

Ih 1806, litter the survey of these 
dish'icts was completed, ir.structions 
Avere circulated to make out new re- 
turns of the nuinber of the inhabitants 
in every village, as far as was practic- 
able by aciiiai inpslcr, except with 
thoiic.Gasts AV'ho seclude their women 
trorii public view. The total number 
bniihubitants amounted to 1,917,376, 
whieh shewed a^merease of onc- 
itfi iil|he.p<^pp[utioii in five years 


of trnnquilllitv, partly arising from 
the return- of persons Avho had end- 
grajlcd di ring tlie iiizanfs goverii- 
ineiif, bii ‘ the remainder must be at- 
Irihutcfl Jo the falsity of former re- 
turns. 'I'hisc population lists tended to 
proA'e, that the iiinlcs Avere one-tenth 
more numerous than the females. 

1'he uumln'r of cattle and .«lK*ep 
cannot be a.sc(Ttuiiicd Avith the same 
uceiirucy, not only because the 
owners ;jre aver.se to giving true re- 
ports, but because herds and docks 
more fre(|uciitly migrate from one 
part of the country to another for the 
sake of pasture, and many herds are 
aetuiilly wild. 'J'hc number of black 
cattle was c.slimated at 1,19B,G13, 
and that of biitfaloes 493,906; the 
.sheep 1,147,492, and the goats 
694,633. The actual number of the 
two last is probably more, as their 
owners have a superstitions prejudice 
against their being counted by others, 
or even by thenwelves; and it is, 
therefore, more dillicult to obtain 
correct Matements of them than of 
the larger cattle. 

In the Ceded Districts indigo is 
raised and export(Ml in considerable 
c|uantities,thc coar.se .sugar manufac- 
tory is also on tin? increase. Cotton 
is one of the chief productions, but 
•lias not increased lately. Tlic pea- 
santry are a very imhistrious race, 
and most of tliem husbandmen by cast. 

In a political and udlitary point of 
vicAv these districts arc of great 
value, for they arc now Aviiat the 
Carnatic formerly Avas, \hv countries 
from which our iirirdes in tlic Deccan 
miLst draw all their supplies of cattle 
and provisiou.s. When under the 
inzHiu, the revenue of the ceded dis- 
trict.'i Avas rapidly declining every 
year, A ri army Avax constant iy in the. 
field, the expense of AA'hich coiisumod 
the collections, and the country was 
altogctlier in siicli a distracted slate, 
that the nizam seemed to have given 
it up to the Company, because ho 
could not retain it m subjection. 

The Ceded Districts, Avhen obtained 
in 1900, Averif placed under Cblonel 
Thoiuus Muuro. This extensive tract 
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of cniinfry, which, incJinling the tri- 
butary tlisliict of Kanicul, is larger 
tlian Scotland, and coiiti‘ins a popu- 
lation of above two iD.ilions, had 
sunk to the lowt'st point of deeleii- 
sion, by a weak and improvident 
‘;o^ cninieiit. The value at which it 
Mas ceded was 16,51,646 star pa- 
godas, iiicliidii:*^ all heads of revenue. 
'I'In* colleetor, in the first instance, 
lived his rents at a rale much below 
wliat had be(.*n the former demand, 
inereasime it only as tlio means of 
the cultivator, and the state of the 
country, improved. In the course 
of seven years, the land revenues 
alone increased from 10,06,663 pa- 
rados to 16,17,272 ; and, liy the able 
conduct of C'ol. Munro, tlic iiiliabit- 
ants of the proviiice, from disunited 
hordes of lawless freebooters, became 
as far advanced in civilization, sub- 
mission to the laws, and obedience 
to the magistrates, as any of tlic sub- 
ji‘cts under the Madras government. 
Ike Uiiiil collections in 1808-9 
4moun1ed to 18,02,670 stjir pagodas, 
of >vhii:h 16,66^608 consisted of laud 
revenue only. 

Up to 1810 no permanebt settle- 
ment had been made in the Ceded 
Districts, but the cultivators were so 
far protected in the enjoy irieiit of 
liicir property, that a fixed rent had 
been settled on all land, and every 
ryot could retain his farm, provided 
}w paid that fixed rent. 

'File ceded torriloiies arc now di- 
vided into two coilectorsiiips, or dis- 
trict.-, viz. Bella ry and Cudapah. 

'riii:'. part of India having !»ecn 
brought under tlie Mahomiucdan 
xoke at a Lite period, and never 
thoroughly subdued or settled, the 
proportion of that religion to the 
Hindoo is small, probably not more 
than one in 16. 

Ill remote tiracs these provinces 
formed part of the last existing Hm- 
doo kingdom of Bijanagur, to which 
art iclc tho reader is referred for some 
historical particulars. A great pro- 
portion of the modern poly gars claim 
descent from the officers of the Bija- 
iijiguiv eitipirc, and some from the 
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royal family. On the fall of the Mo- 
giil dynasty it contained .several small 
iiidepciideiit states, particularly the 
Palau Nabobs of Adoiii and Ciida- 
pah, and siifiered ciicroachmcntsfrom 
the Curtlirs n\' the Mysore. It was 
iiio.stly conquered, by Hydcr, between 
1766 and 1780, and in 1800 was 
transferred to tho British govern- 
ineiit. (CoL T. Mnnro, bth Heporty 
Itennclf Thacheratf^ Hodson^ <S*c.) 

Balambangan.— A small island in 
the Basiern Seas, about 15 mile.s in 
length, by three in breadth, lying off 
the northern extremity of Borneo. 
Lat. 7°. 16'. N. Long. 117° 6'. JC. 
The harbour called the North Ea.st is 
tlie largest; but at that on the south 
side, where the Bnglisli settled, tlie 
ground is swampy. It is very con- 
venient for watering, as by means of 
a hose the water may be conducted 
on board without landing the cask.-«. 
'I’ho soil is ricli and fruitful, and the 
haibour abounds with fish. At the 
north cast harbour the .soil is sandy 
and baiTcn. 

In 1774 the East India Company, 
formed a settlement here vrith a view 
to (lie spice trade, l)Ut Were trea- 
cherously expelled by the Sooloos in 
1776, who surprised the Buggc.ss 
ceiitiiiels, turned the guns agaiiLst 
the guard, and drove the settlers on 
board their vessels. 'I^he setticmeat 
was re-established in 1803, but after- 
wards abandoned. It does not ap- 
pear that this settlement would have 
answered any purpose capable of 
compensating the great expenditure 
requisite to sustain it. The islands 
rior to 1774, was uniuhainted, and 
as probably remained so over since 
the British quitted it. fForrf»ty^cJ) 

Balasoke, (Vale^tvara), — A town 
in the province of Orissa, district of 
Mohurbangc, 110 miles S, W. from 
Calcutta. Lat. 21®. 31'. N. Long. 
87®. la'. E. 

I'his town is built along the Bpbrifee 
Bellaun River, where the tide coih- 
monly rises eight feet. The .stream 
is not navigable for ve.sscls of ^eatCr ’ 
burden than 100 tons, and even these 
can only get over the bliTJ«t>'pring' 
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tidos. Balasore was formerly a nou- 
rishing port, but tlic'ir luaniifactory 
of SaiUtes clotli.s is very iiiur}i iiilleii 
oiT, both in (piality and qnaiditv. At 
a wry early p<‘riod the I’oriugnrse, 
Diib'h, :*ikI biiiglish, liiiil factories 
ben*, long ago in r^iiis. 

On the 2l)th \ov. 16^8, during a 
rupture bohvcrii Hie Hast India 
ronipany mid Ann'iigzebe, raptain 
He.'iHi landed a body of troops and 
seauien. attacked and took a battf*rv 
of 3d ]»ieoes of emuioii, and plun- 
dered the town of Tbalasore. 'I lic 
I'.nglish faetoiy was burned by tho 
governor, and ibe rom|>riny’s ser- 
vants carried prisoners up the eomi- 
try, and it does not appear that tliey 
wore ever released. 

'I'he native vessels from Bnlasorc 
and Cuttack, which earn most of 
the grain from liengal to jMadras, 
are larger aiid of a superior d<*scrij)- 
tion to otlier natn e vessels einployed 
on this coast. After having made 
one voyage to Madras, they usually 
return for a second cargo, which they 
generally land there in the latter end 
of April, or beginning of Alay. They 
afterw ards proceed to Coringu, which 
is a favourable port, both for oblain- 
hig repairs, and cargoes of salt for 
Bengal. 

1’lie town of Balasorc was ceded 
to the Britisli government, along with 
this part of (irissa, by the Nagpoor 
Maharattas, during the administra- 
tion of the !Mar<|uis W ellesley in 
1803. Pilots for the Cahailta Hiver 
are procured in Balasorc Roads. J rar 
veiling distance from Calcutta to Ba^ 
lasore 141 miles S. AV. (1 j/ J^egister^ 
LechiCy linwe, lienudj Reports ^ .Vc.) 

Balchor.th. — A town in the Bri- 
tish ti'nitories, in the province of 
Glide, situated near tlie noitheru 
nioniitaiiiK. Lat. 28®. 42'. N. Lioiig. 
81®. 12'. B. 

Ba L rxiJND ah. {BaUkhanda).^\ 
town in the iiizam's territuries, in 
the province of Hyderabad, situated 
on the south side of tlie (iodavery. 
Lat. 10®. 10'. N. Li^g. 7l>® 20'. E. 

Bmx au w. — A to^in the province 
of road be- 


tween Ralidunponv and ’riiorali, a 
few mih*s si}ntli of the latter, and be- 
longing to’ an indepemh'lit Cooly 
chief. Two miles north of it is auo- 
llirr Cooly cliief’.s den, named Iba- 
ningpooi. The siinomuling loiintry 
is overspread w ith jungle about 15 
feet high. {APMurdo, Ve.) 

Balhaky, ( /M/m 'Fbe li*rri- 
tories ceded by llu' iiizain, in 1800 , 
weri; subdivided into two eolh'ctor- 
.ships — Balbary and C'udapah; tho 
former eompri'bendiug the \v(*^ieln, 
and the latter tho eastern districts. 
(See rialaghaut <-eded territories.) 

JL L 1 1 A K ( Vrikdiari). — A town, 
situated on the west side of th<> Hog- 
gry River, 187 miles N. from »Se- 
ringapatam, and the eapltal of 01113 
of the Balagliant e</!l‘‘etorslii]»s, into 
which the eedeil distrii ts v.itc di- 
vided. Lai. 15®. o'. \. liong. 7G®. 
55'. I k 

Bullary is a bill for'*, with a forti- 
fied pe1tab,iiear to wliif h is fixed tlio 
bead cpiarters and cantonments of a 
military tuvision. 

The anccvstors of the Balliary po* 
lygars held the otlice of Dewaw iiiider 
the Hayeels of Aimagoondy, and ac- 
quired several zeminduvies. His de- 
seeiidunts paid tribute to the Beja- 
poor sovereigns, and al'terwards to 
Aureiigzebe. In 1775 Hyder took 
Balhary, when the polygar made his 
escape, He returned, and levied 
contribiitious in 1791, but was driven 
out the year following, and is since 
dead. With him the family became 
exliuct, allbongii several pretenders 
afkT’vards appeared. Miairo, 

12 Reg. !.ye.) 

Balky, {Phalaci). — A town in the 
nizam’s territories, in the province of 
Beeder, 45 miles N. E. from Kalber- 
gab. Lat. 17®. 49'. N. Long. 77®. 
29'. K, 'J’liis is a large town, but 
now greatly deca 3 ed. It was former- 
ly snn-omidfid by a wall, with a num- 
ber of roimd' bastions, and its rajah 
possessed the pergniniahs of Nitone, 
Moorg, and Balky. It now answers 
the description of a large village bet-^ 
ter than that of a town, (Upion, 
Heg. ^e.) 
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- B.ALl.ANT.oi'Avr,. — A district silii- 
alrd ill die sdullM'ji.steni exficiuity 
ol tlir, Isisiiul of .laY.'ijUloiij^ the Straits 
ot* Jjally. 

A chain of ]iii:;h inenutaiirs 
ineiM-es ill this district, and e\teml 
to ihe Avestwavd, decreasiri;;’ pa- 
diially in height, 'riiisridp- d^^id»“s 
cYa\a loii,<;'itii(liiia]Iy into two {loi lions, 
of wliieh the norllu rn is the hirp st 
and thcr best. J<'roiu these nioiiiitains 
many rivers di sieml, hnt none of 
thciM ;ue navipihle tor larp.‘ vifssels; 
the nnist considerable is that ofJoaiia. 

itallaiiiKMian^' Ihiy, tin' entrance of 
wilieli he:;ins at (lounin^'ikan, in the 
Straits of I]a]y, is eiitiredy desert, 
and I’overcd w itli thick woods down 
to the water’s I'dp*, and haunted by 
various sorts of wild beasts, I’lic 
landing at Haihunbouani*’ is diHieult, 
and tlie coast daiip rous, particularly 
to the north of (he river, w hore there 
is a sand hank. 

In the liallanboiiang district there 
an‘ some jiepper and eolVeo plant a* 
lions, but the elimate is ifestrm'tive, 
and llio coast little Irerpiciitod. (AVn- 

1707 wM.v, Tombcy Av.) 

lUi.i.APiLi.Y, (JhdapnJi ). — A town 
in the Balaj^hant ceded terntorv, dis- 
trict of Cuininiin. Lat. 15°. 45' X. 
Loiip 78° ;J8'. Jt. 

Ballapook. — A town in the nf- 
zain’s territories, in the province of 
Berar, ;j5 miles W. tioiii I'Jiiehpoor. 
hut 21°. 1‘J'. N. l^onp 7?° 32'. Ik 

Bmaaohaim'. — ^'I his is the Ghaut 
or Port ofCale,ulta,outlie Salt Lakes 
to the ea.7t, wlicrt? boats and ciaft 
land (heir carj^oes. It Avas foriiMTly 
two miles from Calcutta, and the 
road daiip?roiis to travellers, from the 
number of tip*rs that inhabited the 
junj^les on cjacli side. A remarkable 
ehaiii^o has since taken place, there 
bcinj*- an avenue of houses and pir- 
dens the wJiolt* ^vay. Some old inha- 
bitants, still resident in Calcutta, re- 
collect a (Tcek w liicli ran from Cliaiid- 
paul (ibant to Balia^haut. 'J'hey 
«ay fliat the drain from tho goverii- 
inen) house is where it look its course, 
and tlitTc is a ditch to tho south of 
tile Beytakliunah, wliieh shews evi- 


dent traces of (he confimiationof this 
creek. (5//i lUporty S-c.) • 


BA LDt )t ' 1 T ISTA {BrJochastfiiml). 

A Iarp‘ province to the w est of the 
Indus, boundol on the norlh i>y Gai;- 
dalinr and Seistau in Persia; on tljc 
south by tin* sea; on the east it has 
Shekarjioor ami the province of .Sin- 
de; ami on ihe west, Mekran, in 
Persia. 'I'he space comprehended is 
principalk situated between tin' 26tli 
and 3tMli depees of nortli latitude, 
and the (5‘2d and fi9lh of east Innp- 
tndc; but the politieal limits of the 
province are in such a pcii>etual state 
of ihiclnalion, that it is almost im- 
possible to deline them. The names 
of the principal provinces are Jala- 
wan, Saraw an, Ziikrec, Mekran, ! /ns, 
and Mutch ; but this inehides teiri- 
lories not subject to Mahmood Khan, 
the prc'sent Ameer of Kelat, the (,*a- 
pital of tho province. * 

'Po the south, Baloochistan Proper 
commence s at Kohinec?, 25 miles 
N. Ik Ihim Bayla, in latitude 26°. 
35', Nk iioin whii’h place it (extends 
to Nooshky, 79 miles N. A\ , from 
Kelat. Lat. 30°. N. This country is 
desmibed as a confused heap of 
inonntaiiis, throni^h which the roads 
j;(*iieraH> load in water coiirsi's, and 
the beds of .small rivers. Jhalavvan 
is tin? most southern district of Ba- 
loochistan, and Saratvan the most 
iiortlierly. 'IJicy are a mass of moun- 
tains from Koliiimvat, on the Iron- 
tiers of Lus, to the desert which di- 
vides them from Caiidnhar ; tiicleiiii^th 
of this stupendous range being* 350 
miles, but var} iti]^ in lui adth at dil- 
ferent place s. 1’hese inoimtains arc 
barri'ii, and chiefly composed of black 
or grey stone; but the vallies of 
Wiidd, Khozdar, andSohrab, arc ca- 
pable of ciiltivutioii. The climate of 
this Alpine region assimilates, m a 
considerable degree, to that, of Ku- 
rope, thi'ie being four distinct sea- 
sons-*-spring, summer, autumn, mid* 
winter. The heat is seldom iiii- 
pleasaiitly great, but the colons in- 
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tpuse during the months of Dccem- 
JftiiKArv, uml Febriuirv. 

The fdatn^k onVudd, Khuzdar, and 
ikibrab, product? favourable scabious, 
picntifni crops of wheat, barley, and 
jow'ot?; and in some of the lesser 
Wiiea grass grows abiiiidaiitly. — 
Flocks ol- shec?p aiul cattle are ini- 
iiierpiis in every part of the country, 
dhalawnii and Sarawan arc subdi- 
\id<i*d mto snialler districts, and each 
district into inntiinerablc khcils or 
societies, each of which fiirriish their 
quotas of troops according to its p«>- 
puiatioi^ or the exigence ot the ser« 
Vu c. . 

■ iShal and MnsUing, two stages to 
tiip northward of Kelat, were given 
to NiUisir Khan by Nadir Shah, for 
his services at Meshed^ and Aniuid 
Dajil for Ihosc in ifindostan. The 
elinmtc of Cntch Gnndava is exces- 
sively hot, the winds which prevail 
there in the sunntier being often fatal 
even tp; the natives. 

> Nopshky is a small tract of about 
s(]iiare miles, at the base of the 
Kclat moantains. It is an arid tract, 
{be sand hills of which arc coritinu- 
Ally- sinking with the winds. A small 
streaip; cajled the Xysur, issues from 
the liilfs, and irrigate.^ a small por- 
tion of the country, ^(’here aix? also 
small patches ufdand capable of cul- 
tivation iii didcrent parts oi the sand, 
jbut; which frinfuently become sterile 
tor want. of ruin. The inhabitants of 
,tbis. quarter of. Baloochistan dwell 
aiiider black feltsj stretched over a 
irainc of wickerwork made of the 
plant ; this species of village is 
Tomuii, or Klnril, »ud in 
Ijtjosf of tliem a few Hindoos arc to 
Ko found. 

. The soil of this . district being so 
saiidy, the heat is excessive during 
tlio summer months, at which time 
the inhabitants iiiigrate to the juoiin- 
taiivs for cool air and water, as the 
. streain fails in the valley at tliat sea- 
salt, , The iiibabitants import grain 
'froin. Putch. Gundava and Seistan, 
^ and, dates from Mekran. The Ba- 
' loocbea here a?® t^^'d Nharroes, or 
and aretl^Jcd to tiioso of 


the same: tribe in Sristan and Bun- 
poor. In appearance they are tall 
men with small hones, are e\frt;mply 
idle and dissolute, and addiclt d to 
thieving, q'hey undertake predatory 
incursions to Mckraii, and cany otf 
info slavery any person fliey m«et 
with; some they sell at Kelat and 
Candahar the remainder are brought 
in the horde, and incorporated with 
the tribe. In this part of the country 
all the Balooches understand Per- 
sian, but they speak a ilialect.of the 
Bulooeby language among them- 
selves, different from that of the 
Koorgalce spoken by the Bra- 
huoecs. 

Sohrab is a fine valley extending 
north and south nearly 50 miles, by 
about Pi miles in breadth. The centre 
through whith the water from 1lu5 
bills runs, is well cultivated, with 
small villages scattered about half a 
mile asunder. The mountains, in 
many parts of Baloochistan, are inba- 
bit«*d by slicphcrds, who reside in 
tcmporary*“liuts erected on any spot 
that offers good pasturage* 

There are few coiintries in tlio 
world so wholly without commodities 
suited for commercial exchange as 
Baloochistan, which originates partly 
from the dispositions of the natives, 
vVho are adverse to all the arts of 
civil life, and partly to the nature of 
the country, consisting either of stu- 
pendous mountains, or of arid plains, 
destitute of water or vegetation. Nei- 
ther has Baloochistan the benefit of 
any navigable river totransportits ina- 
nulkctiires or natural productions, if it 
had any ; and the roads arc generally 
nothing but the dry beds of torrents. 
The population is also dispersed into 
small societies, generally hostile to 
each other, and yielding but a no- 
minal ol>edicncc. to any chieff 
'J'hc Baloochys an^ Brahooces, the 
two principal tribes, arc subdivided 
into many dijfereut kheiU or tomuus, 
but their actual number has never 
been ascertained with any correct- 
noss. In religion they are o^ the 
Sooni sect of Maliommedans, and 
strenuous adversaries of the Shccas. 
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Tilt foHoWTiip: are the principal 
tribi's of BrahooceS) viz. 

» , ]Mcn. 

Tho Kumbnranec (the tribe 
of the Cbief. iVIuhmood 


Khan), es1iiTiiito(i at - - 1000 
Tho tribe of l\lciip;ul, csti- 
. uialod at ----- 12000 

Kukrec ------- 6(K>0 

Pandiirani - - - - - - 6000 
Nahari ------- fiOOO 

Iinaum Ifosscing^ - - - - 4000 
Ijegiiiigjc ------ 1000 


The Balooches, called Nharroe or 
Bukshaiii, inhabit that part of ila- 
loochistaii of the desert, 

and are a tribe of 1000 fip^litiug men, 
by whom the jnd^nlls. or cultivators, 
have been nearly exterminated out 
of Northern IVlekraii. The few llr;i- 
hooet's that have settled in .iVlekran, 
are naturalized with the Brahooees 
of that country. In Chitcjh Gundava 
there arc iio Brahooees, but Baloo- 
dies of the tribes of Hind and Mug- 
ree, who formerly emij^Vated from 
Mekran, and live in villages, which 
retain the appellation of Tooniuns. 

Tlie BraluHieesof Baloochistun are 
a strong, hardy ract! of incii, their 
bones beiii}? short, and iiiieommonly 
thick. I’lieir cast of coiintcniuice is 
extremely dilVcreiil from that of Asifi- 
tics ill j^eiicral, haviiijt round faces 
and blunt i'catures, more like Ku- 
roticaiis. 'i'hey are bard workings 
men, and cat vorackmsly of halt 
dressed meat and sour milk. All the 
Baloochc.« are excellent workmen, 
but none are erpial to the Brahooees 
in s1rcnp;Ui and courap:«?. Tliey train 
g^iYyhonnds with great care, and fi’e- 
qiienlly exchange tln^in for one or 
two camels, or pay 400 rupees for 
one when of a superior quality. Their 
breed of Khepherds* dogs is also ex- 
ctdlcnt. The Jhroad^sw'ord exercise 
and shooting at a mark are favourite 
amus<?m(*nts with the Brahooees, and 
as swordsmen they are said to excel. 
' Their common drmis an under coat, 
• wh;ch fits close to llic body, and is 
worn over the pyrahim, or shirt ; their 
trow^rs ate gathered up at the ankle, 
4 


and they wear a smail rbuhd flat- 
topped cap of felt silk. The shep-- 
herds wear a covering of white tVlt 
above tlic shirt in winter, with cloth 
trowsers, and a small tell cap- Tlie' 
Brahooees sometimes breed horses 
large and hardy, equally acCiistomcdf 
to the cold of Kefat, and the heat of 
Guiidava, but they are often vicious. 

Amongst the dispersed societies of 
Baloocliistan there are a few Hindoos 
scattered, who carry on the miserable 
tratlic of tlie country, and act as iiio- 
ney-cliaiigers and agents to the na- 
tive cliiefs. It is probable, that long 
after tlie first Mahominudan invasion, 
a great proportion of the country still 
continued in the occupation of tbd 
Hindoos; hut for more than a cen- 
tury past the iVIahommedan tribes 
have been so progressively increasing- 
in barbarity, that no medium voxM 
be obs(*rved, and the native Hindoos 
have cither undergone com])u!sory 
conversion, or deserted the couiirry^; 
'J’hc few wdio arc still resident seldom 
bring their families, and have pro- 
bably miicb degenerated, as travellers 
have not observed that they have thO 
repugnance to fiesh-nicat, w'^hicb cha- 
ractcriziis most of the purer casts in 
India. 

Two centuries ago the city of Ke- 
lat, with the surrounding country, 
was possessed by 8cwah Hajah, k 
Hindoo, at which period the Bal^ 
ches (as at present) tended flocksi of 
sheep ill the mountains, l^tc inha- 
bitants were much infested by the 
depredations of the people residing 
in the low country, lying between 
Kelat, Siiidb, and Shekarpoor; and 
to protect them the rajah seiit for 
Kumber, a Baloocliy chief, and took 
him into his service, allowing him 
five bn iidics of grass and w ood per 
day for each man. In the prognfs- 
sion of time this chief increased his 
followers, and seizing the' govern- 
ment, raised the tribulo to 100 buii- 
dle.s of grass and wood daily; besides 
a contribution of horses, camels; ar^ 
footriinners*’ 'This tribute still ocnj 
ciisionally exaked by the Khan^ of 
Kelat, aiid paid by tho dehti&ii^/or 
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prasarttry, in tljc iinmodialf* ncij^h- 
Lonrhi>ofl, wljo arc saitl tu conu; 
oniiiiially iiojii I’rrsia, al1Iioiio;li''they 
have much Hie appi'anuici^ and iiiuii- 
ners <>r Miiuloos. 

Kniuhcr, the first usurper, was 
Siiceet?ded by !iis smi 

Snmbar, die fiillier of the next 
prince, 

.Mahoinmcd Khan, who was siic- 
cccih-it by Ids son 

Abdnlla Kliaii, the fidherof 

jVassir Klian, who ascended the 
throne alter put to death his bro- 
ther, HajecKliaii. This piinee pei- 
Ibriiied some important scrxices to 
J<adir Miaii, who rewanled him with 
tln^ donation of several adjaeent])ro- 
vinees ; and; beinj^ a man of consi- 
derahle abilities. fj;ieatly cxteinled 
the Baloochistan dominions, whiili 
he left, in a comparatively fimirish- 
iin^ state at his death, in 1795, to Ids 
eUh'st sou. Mall mood Khan, w ho 
then asciiided the throne. Since this 
period, the territories subject to Ke- 
lat have hemi greatly curtailed hy the 
Ameers of Sinde, and other ncigli- 
boiiriiig princes, the talents of Mah- 
inood Khan being ^ery inferior to 
those, of his father. IJo is at present 
about 29 \ ears of age, and his bro- 
ther, MiiSiapha Khan, about one 
year younger. he lalti r is repre- 
seiiteil as beiiyrof an active martial 
dispo.'^ition, fond of tluj chaee, and 
di siroiis of imjiroving the hereditary 
dominions, by the .suppres.sion of the 
nil melons hands of robbers, by which 
the country is d<’Solatc<l. 

'J'hc territory immediately subject 
to IMahmood Khan c-oinprises the 
Idgh hilly country of Sewistaii, and 
the low' land:‘^)f Ciiteli (Jiindavaand 
Amiiiid Da jil to the eastw ard, hound- 
ed on the north by Khorasan ; south, 
by Lus and Sinde; on tli(^ west by 
M(‘ki an, and on the east l»y Sinde. 
His whole clear revenue does not ex- 
ceed three lacks of rupees, and is 
collected from Ainiiid bajil, Culcli 
iiuiiduva, and th(‘ bazar toll.s of Kc- 
tVat. The Khans of Baloocliistan ac- 
kiiow]<!;dge (ho par^iount authority 
of^tlnf Caljill sov^^gus, to whom 


(hey are feiulafories ; but (heir de- 
gree of oIxaliiMiee is in proportion to 
(he talents of the reigning priiiw, 
ami the ])o)itieal eireumstanees of the 
(’aim I govrriiincnt. Upon an nrgmit 
emcrgeiiey, it is siip])os(‘d the terri- 
tories of Alalimood Khan are capable 
of furnishing 2;5,t)00 infantry and ra- 
valrv, but so great a nnndxa' has ne- 
ver v t been ccdleeled tog('tlu‘r, nor 
would it be easy, in so barren a 
country, to support them if they 
were. {C/n'istie^ KintwA)\ Vc.) 

Bali.y, {Bali, or Little Java ). — 
An island in the A\ estern Seas, se- 
parated from Java hy Ilu‘ Straits of 
JIallv, and I>ing betwixt the 8th and 
91h tlegrees of south latitude. In 
length it may Ix^ estimated at 70 
miles, l>y 35 the average hn^adlh. 

'I’liis island is well eultivatixl on 
tlie sontii side, and many of the 
lands are itielosixl. It is popnltxis, 
and the inhabitants spin a great deal 
of cotton \arn, Avbicli the Chinese 
export to Imncoohm, as also eheck- 
en d elotli* 'J'he Chinese al.so carry 
in sloops, lioni Bally to Bciicoolen, 
pickled pork and Jerked beef, which 
the Malays call ding-ding. 'J'he Bng- 
gessrs export cotton, both raw and 
.spun into yarn, from this island to 
(•eh lies, packed in baskets. 

‘At the road of Caraiig Assem on 
this islaiul, ndreslimeiits for ships 
may be. had ; and in the Straits of 
I.iombhook, w'est of Carang As.scm, 
are .several places well inhabited, 
named Padatig, (Jasamba, and 'J'u- 
hang*. U'hf‘ Straits of Bally ore dan- 
gerous, and but seddom frefjiieiited 
by Enixipeaii vessels. 

I'he languages spoken by the iii- 
hahitants of Bally apjKtar to he dia- 
lects of the Java new. The greater 
part of tlicm profess the religion of 
their ancestors, resemble the Hin- 
doos in their looks, w;ar the Hindoo 
mark on their forehead, and the wo- 
men burn themselves with their de- 
ceased husbands, according tu the 
practii e of tlie Hindoos. 'I'licy arc 
peculiarly addii^ted to the worship of 
Indra, Siirya, and Vishnu. 

All iulercourso is curried .op be^ 
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twrcn llio natives of Kalty and the 
Dutch setth meut at I4:i^ini\vaiii;it*, 
«n tlh^ n[>]>ositc shove (tf ti\f Straits 
in tlic Island ot’dina, but none are 
received, nidess birnislied with a 
passport wrilieii on a badamier leaf. 

A lei'i^:ne and a half within the 
western coast of Haily, opposite to 
lia.i^no\vanu;ie, ibere is a \nleano, 
wbieli IVeipieiitly disebari;es‘ a shower 
or ashes, whieli cover flu^ Dnteli port 
and villa;;e, and all the vicinity ; and 
to this vnlcano, >vith jiTcal injustice, 
settlers at liaj!:nMwaii;;ie aitiil)ute the 
iinii<‘allliiiu‘ss of tin* station. {For- 
rest, Lfijdm, Toinhe, \v.) 

J{\MTMnA. — A town and rortrnss 
poss(^ssed by the liajali of Aniraii, iii 
the (bijrat Ihniiiisnla, situated on 
the dnif of t'ntcli. 

Il.AfAY. — A town in the Ditidisjiil 
district, ‘i(> miles VV. by N. fnnn the 
town of Dindiirnl. Lat. 20'. N. 
IjOii”*. 77“. 41'. K 

IJ VM» vitATi. — ^'I'he mins of a city 
in the province of Sinde. district of 
'j atta. Lat. 2t®. 4(/. N. Loii^'. (37®. 
Td/. K. 'I'lic site of this jilaec was 
on a hill now cover'd witli trees and 
Imshcs, and e\ bibit iiiu; in the nei,t;h* 
bourhood many tcnnlis (d' Sindian 
warriors, who IcJI hen^ in a battle 
fonj;ht between (iholanm Shah and 
Aleer All. 'I'lie rnins now porceptihle 
at Hambarah are eonjeetnred to be 
those of ail aiiei(*)it city, named 
3{rahminal)ad by the IVrsian aut (irs, 
wbieli, ill (In; lUtli eentnry, was the 
caftital of a nourishing JJiudoo prin- 
cipality, {Mnx/ield, yc.) 

JIambekv:. — A town in the Alaha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Kliand<*sli, 70 miles L. from Surat. 
Lat. 21®. IS'. N. Lonjr. 71®. 1'. K 

13ami<eny, (FrtwMi/i/).~An ishuid 
lying off the coast of Chittagong, in 
tlie province of Bengal, ibrmed by 
the sediment deposited hy the great 
llivcr Megna, and Jike the adjacent 
islands vi;ry little elevated above the 
level of’Hhe w liter. In length it may 
be estimated at 12 miles, hy live the 
average breadth. 'Che tide runs in 
this vicinity with iriglitful rapidity, 
>vhMdi renders the passage to and 
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from the island r'^trcfnely dafigetoiis. 
Tin* government have; here' an esta- 
blishment for till* iiiaiinfactnrcj of 
.salt, subordinate to tin; Bulwah and 
Chittagong ageney. 

B AMI AN, {fiamvfaii ). — A city in 
Vi;rsia, the eajiit^i of the pvovinee of 
llamiaii, which is hounded on the 
ea.st by Cabiil. Lat. 34®. 30'. N. 
Long. hffi. hl‘. 1*3. 

iVlilioiigli (bis town be situated to 
the west of flic l iiniloo Kho inonn- 
tains, and appertains geogva phi rally 
to Persia, yet, during the reign of 
Acher, it was siibje(*t, with the dis- 
Iriid, to the throne of Delhi, as a|>- 
pears hy the following deseription by 
Abul l azel, A. D. 15S2. 

“ In the district ofZohak Bamian 
is tin* casth; of Zoliak, a monnim nt 
of great aiilirpiity, Avliieh is in good 
condition, Avbile the fortress of ]U 
inian i.s in rnins. '1‘ooman Zcljak 
Bainiah 861,751) dams.” 

This famous city, the Thebes of 
the cast, is situated on the road biv 
tAveeii Bahlac and (’abnl, eight ilays 
journey from the latter plaro. Like 
'J’hebcs of I'gApt, it is entirely cut 
out of an insulated mountain. J'o 
the .sontli of it, at the distance of 
two miles, are the ruins of an an- 
cient city named DIuilglmleh, which, 
aci-ording to tradition, was d^'Stroyed 
at a very early peripd by 1h(; 3Vla- 
bommedaiis. 'Hie city of Bamiyaii 
consists of a vast number of apart- 
ments and rceesses, cut out o\' the 
rock ; some of which, on aec;ount of 
lh(;ir extraordinary dimensions, arc 
supposed to liavc been tinnples. In 
the Ayi'im Aeberg, composed by 
Abid Vazel, it is said Ibere are 12,060 
of these recesses in the district of 
Bamian. 

I'he attention of travellers, how- 
ever, is pfincipally attracted by two 
colossal statues, 50 cubits high, 
w'hieh are erect, and adhere to the 
monntuin in niches. At sotne*^ dis- 
tance fro -.'ll tlicse two is a smaller 
one, 15 cubits Ingli. One of the larg^ 
statues is supposed to represent &> 
male, and one a female, and the 
small one their son. They are ail 
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much disfigured, and fhc legs of the 
male broken ; for the IMaliomnu'daus 
never inarch tliatway, without firing 
twro or throe shots at them; but, 
owing to their want of skill, they 
seldom do much mischief, l^’roni the 
numerous fragiiietUs remaining, it 
would appear as if there iiad been 
many hundred statues in this district; 
and Praim Poory, the Hindoo ;isce- 
tick't who visited this place betwixt 
1770 and 1780* mentioned with ad- 
miration the iinmherof statues that 
then existed, although the place had 
been long deserted by its inhabitants. 
In A. D. 1220 it was taken and des- 
troyed by Geiigis Khan. {Wilfordf 
Duncan^ Ahd Fazely^c.) 

Bamoo.— A town in the northern 
quarter of the Birman empire, only 
20 miles from the frontiers of the 
province of Yunan, in China. LaL 
24 ®. N. Long. 96®. 56'. E. This 
town and province were taken from 
the Chinese by the Birmans, since 
the accc.ssion of the present dynasty. 
The road from this town to Manche- 
gee, or Yunan, lies through moun- 
tains, and this is the usual route of 
the Birman envoys going to Pekin. 
(SrpneSy ^c,) 

Bamoki. — A small village in Nor- 
thern liindostan, conlaiiiing 30 or 
40 huts, .situated in the district of 
Aiinora, Lat. 29®. 16'. N. Loiig,79®. 
35'. i:. 

This village belongs to the Mew-a- 
tis, who have formed a small colony 
ill these forests, and levy a contri- 
bution on all goods and passengers, 
on their way to and from the hills. 
An annual lair is held here in the 
diy season, to which the hill people 
bring their inerchaiidizc for sale, or 
to exchange it for the productions 
of the low landk. Bamori is the li- 
mit of the Coorkhali tcrritorifis in 
this quarter. {Itapery S c,) 

BAMPobR.—- A town in the Maha- 
ratta temtorics, in the province of 
Malwah, 33 liiiles S. frcni Kotah. 
t«at. 24®- 44'. N. Long. 7.5®. 43'. E. 

• BAMffAG^ji — A 

town ih the. pro Vince of Orissa, situ- 
sited on' the Vast side of the Bruh- 


miny Noy River, 73 miles N. W. 
from Cuttack. Lat. 21®. 4'. N. Long. 
85°. 12'. B. A few miles to the 
.south are iron mines and forges, 
wJiicli, willi the town, are possessed 
by independent zemindars. 

Bakass KiviiK.“-Sce Bunn ass. 

Banaul. — A small district about 
the 34th degree of north latitude, 
sitqatcd among the southern liiils, in 
the province of Cashmere. 

At the distance of five miles to 
the south-east of tlie village of Ba- 
iiaul, begins a boundary of a divi- 
sion of the Cashmere territory, l>iiig 
without the greater circle of moun- 
tains. The governors of Cashmere 
permit the fertile valley of Banaul, 
which is 10 miles in length, to re- 
main uncultivated, that it may not 
alfbrd shelter or provision to the bor- 
dering Hindoo states; who, in for- 
mer periods, have, through this 
tract, approached the interior passes 
of Cashmere. The Banaul district is 
niouiitaiiious, and looks dow n on the 
plains of Cashmere to the north, 
( FosteTy §'c.) 

Banaul. — A town in the province 
of Cashmere, di.strict of Banaul, 43 
miles 8. E. from the city of Cash- 
mere. Lat. 33®. 55'. N. Long. 74®. 
18'. E. 

'Banaw^\ra. — A tow n in the Rajah 
of Mysore’s territories, situated on 
tlio side of a large tank, with a good 
mud Ibrt. Lai. 13®. 14*. X. Long. 
76®. 14'. E. 

This place is in a fine open coun- 
try, and contains about 600 liuiises, 
many of which are inhabited by 
Brahmins. {F, Buchanan^ ^*c.) 

Banc A. — An island lying off the 
north-eastern coast of Sumatra, from 
which it is separated by the Straits of 
Banca. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 130 miles, by 35 miles the 
average breadth. i' 

Tlie tin mines on this island are 
reported to have been discovered in 
17 10 by the burning of a house. 'Ihey 
are worked by a Cliinese colony, 
said to coihsist of. 25,000 persoms^ un- 
der the nominal directions of the 
King of Palembang, but for Oic ato* 
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count and benefit of the Dutch Com- 
pany, which endeavoured to imuio- 
polizc the trade, and actually ob- 
tained two millions of poniids aiinii- 
ally. Private merchants, Fnglish 
anti Americans, also found means to 
pai ticipalc in the trade. Many car- 
goes arc yearly carried to China, 
wiicrc the consumption is chiefly for 
religious purposes. It sells there 
rather higjhcr than the English grain 
tin, as the Chinese say it is more 
malleable, and on that account pre- 
fer it. Of the Jianca tin sand, 133 
pounds is said to yield about 75 
pounds of the metal. There are 
seven priiicipHl places where it is 
dug, w Inch are under tin? directions 
of Chinese managers, who jirovide 
and pay the miners. The latter are 
arrived at much perfection in reduc- 
ing the ore into metal, einjdoying 
wood as fuel. In termer times, the 
profit from it to the Diitcli East India 
Company was estiinatcd at 150,0001. 
but very little was sent to Europe. 

At the island the priceoof the tin, 
in a great measure, depends on the 
number of ships that fire in want of 
it. Spanish dollars are the only 
article tiiat can command a cargo, 
the sale of goods being doubtful, and 
diic.atooiis not liked. 'I'he Chinese 
have taught the Malays to put iron 
shot and stones into tiie middle of the 
slabs; it is necessary, therefore, to 
have them well examined. 

Baiica is opposite to the River 
Palembaiig, in the Island of Suma- 
tra, on which the nominal sovereign 
of Banca, possessor also of the ter- 
ritory of Palembaiig, resides. The 
island and tin mines were taken 
possession of by the British, in 1813. 
(Marsilen, Stawitan, Stavorinus, El-', 
morty Dnmmondn §*e.) 

Banca, (Straits of). — ^Thc island 
of Sumatj a forms the western side, 
and that of Biibca the eastern sido 
of the straits. In passing through 
them, the coast of Sumatra may be 
approached .sduicwhat closer than 
that of Banoit. The country is co-‘, 
vercd with vrobd down to the water’s' 
edge, and the shores arc Sd;io\v, that 


the sea outflows the land, and washc.s 
the trunks of the trees. 

The depth of water is very irregu- 
lar, the water shoaling, in some 
.spots, ill one cast of the lead, from 
12 to seven fathoiiLS, and in others 
from seven to four. There .arc also 
corid shouts so iieirr the sm face, as to 
be easily distinguished by the whiten- 
ed sheet of w ater over them. The 
Stniits of Banca should always be 
entered w illi a favourable munsooii, 
according to the destination of tho 
vessel. 

At the small Nanka Isles, wood 
for fuel, and water of an excellent 
quality, may conveniently be jiro- 
cured, ’I'he tide iii these roads ri.ses' 
mid fulls about 11 feet. It is per- 
fectly sheltered from S. \V. by S. to 
N. \V. and there can be no high sea 
w ith any w ind, as the land is but a 
short distance on the open points. 
The latitude of the Nanka Road is 
2°. 22'. S. Long. Iu6® 4l. E. 
{Sianntouy Kingy 

Banca. — A very small island, sur- 
rounded by a cluster of smaller, ly- 
ing oft* the north-eastern extremiW 
of Celebes. T.at. 1®. 50'. N, Long. 
125° K. I'his island has a harbour at 
its south end, abounds in cocoa nuts, 
limes, jacks, flsh, turtle, and rattans, 
and is W'ell inhabited. Near Banca 
is the Harbour of 'rdlusyaiig, called 
’Paljssc by Viilciityn, *At whirh are 
some wild cattle,' but no inhabit- 
ants. 'I'hcse islands are much fre- 
qiieiitcd by the piratical cruizcis 
fn»m Magiiidanao and Sooloo, (/Vr- 

resty ^*f,) 

Bancapoor. — A district in 
province of Bejapoor, posscssc.4 hy, 
diflerent jaghiredars, the feiidaturies 
of the Maharatta Pesh wa. In former 
timc.s this district w^as frequently, de- 
uoiiiiiiatbd Siialitioor Bancapoor. . 

• Banc a POOR.— A t6\Yii in the pro** 
vince.of Bejapopr, in the Maliinalta 
territpries, .50 Jiiilerf *S'r fedin. 

Dnrwar. Lat. 14°, 6b'. 

76°. Itf. E. Tlti.s' is a larg(^'town, 
and Was lorbief] j’ a plaCc.pf injporf 
ance. The fort "VVas disihauRcd 
Tip jooX;, army, dUHiig ; 
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lampaisfns ngainst llic Araharatlas, 
at uliifh tiuio lliis was one ui‘ ih« 
vliicf I'oi'titioiitions in tlio SlialiiKx)!* 
district, and was to disllD^iiisli it 
IrOiii uthrr plata-s ofllit* same iiaitio, 
culled SIwiiioor l#aiii'a]HM)r. 'J'lie 
city of SiiHliMoor is in sijfid iiv(‘ or 
si\ miles to liie imrtli-cast. (^Wotn e, 

ll.wrAPooR. — A town iiitlirBajuh 
of Mysore’s terri1iMi< s, 1U8 iniies 
N.* \\\ iioiii .Si‘niiyMf)al:ini. 

N. liOiiJjf. 76°. ‘I.V. li. 

IIancook . — A sea p»m 1 in ihekinj?- 
doiu oi‘ Siam, situated on tlu* cast, 
side of tlie Siam l{i\cr. Lai. 13°. 
4iy. N. i^oii-r. lo‘l°. K''. L. 

'J'lii.s plarar is properU tlie sea port 
of the city of Siam, ships of ImrtluMi 
Si'ldoin ascendiuj? the river liij*hci% 
and it is tlistant tVom it about 4*2 
miles. Towards ti'.e. cud of the 17tli 
century, when :tn allianec subsisted 
between Louis the Xl N lli and the 
sovereij;'n of Siam, lliis place A\as 
ceded to th<< I'reneh, vtiio here 
crectfMl a forln’ss, wJiicli they re- 
taint'd for several years. It dot s not 
uppiear, however, lliat t!i».‘S ev< r de. 
rivotl any essential boiietit fretn it, 
as their trade with Siam was nhvays 
insi^niiieaiit. (.)n the dej^radatioii 
and .sitbseqiient d<.‘alh of Constan- 
tino l aule.un, prime minister to the 
of Siam, they wtae <‘\pe!le«l 
IVom the einwtry, and have never 
since attempted to recover their in- 
liiieiic(? in it. 

Bancoot Uivkr. — A small river 
in tile Conran pro\ inee, on the west 
coast of imiiu, whieh rises in the 
Wc:4ern Ciiiuit Moimtains, and 
falls into the sea, after a sIiortcour.se, 
near to l ort \'i<-t<jiia. 

Bamia.— T' lie isiands of Banda, 
situab-’d about 120 miles E. S. E. 
Iruin Amliayua, arc B) in number, 
•viz. Banda Neira, Coonong Assi, 
Banda Laiitour, Piilo Ay, Piilo 
Rundo, Ro.sYi^eu,. Pulo Pisan;^, 

. Craka, Captdia, and Souangry; tfiat 
of Banda Neira lyinj; in Lat. 4°. 

4 ^ 0 '. S, . 130°. IC. being tlic 

•seat of the supl-eme j?,overninept of 
the island has a spar 


cione liarbotir, but very diflieult to 
be c’litered. Ships anelior umler tho 
cannon of two toi ls, named Belgi(*a 
and Nanssau. The rise of the tide 
is seven feet. 

'J'he ne\t island is that of liUntoir, 
or Banda Proper, v hu ll is ahoiil 
eight miles in length, and, at tho 
eastern extn.’niity, live iiiiles in 
hreadlli. 'S’he third and fourth isles 
in imp4)rlanee are ihiloway and Pn- 
lorsni. 'J’iiese four islands were the 
only place?! wlieri? the cultivation of 
the. nutmeg in^e was alloweil by the 
Dutch liast India, Company. On 
the island of Rosyngeii tliere is a re- 
doubt, to which slalc prisom rs were 
often banished, and tioonong .A pi 
has a volciiiio eonsianlly emitiing 
smoke, ami often tlaim's. Liidcr tlio 
Duteh tliere were several other 
islands belonge<l to the I lamia go- 
verinmuit, known h\ th(^ api>eilatioii 
of tin* SoifthWesterii and South .Cast- 
e,rii Islamis. Their iiihaliitants sup- 
plied tlio Dutcdi sctllers witli coii- 
.siderable qvantities of dill’ereiit sorts 
of provisions, which tli(‘V harlered 
for ])ie<U‘ goods and otiier aitides. 

'J'h(^ Banda Isles are all high. 
soil is a rich black mould, eov(‘red 
with trc'is, cliidly iiulnu*gs. The 
Diildi Company wi.to the absolute 
projiridors of tho soil, as well as of 
the slaves who ciutivatcd it. 'flio 
rcarie.g of the nutmegs being the 
chief object, th(^ islamis were tlivided 
into a number of pJantalionsfor that 
piirpo.'ie, umler the managenumt of a 
ini\43d race of iiiniqieaiis and In- 
dians, < it her as propriidoi s or lessee's 
of the Kph*<‘ ]danlatioiis. The nut- 
meg grows to the size; of a pear tree, 
and its li'av<?s roseinhle the laurel. 

it apjjears from exp(;rieiicc that 
twe-tlnrds of all nutmeg trees are 
barren, yd it cannot be discovered 
until the l*>lh or 14th year, so that 
they cannot he cutMowa at an ear- 
lier age. Its fruit bearing quality is 
of short duration, as it will only yield 
well from the i2th to the ‘idth year, 
and generally perishes at the age of 
24 years. Lath tree will produce 
about 10 pounds annually. Eroin 
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fhr impcrfrct milinegs an oil is ox- 

l^xcUisivo of th(> pro\isio]is sent 
tho Dutt li froni 
i^oods, cullrTV, iron, aiul ollirr 
arlirlos of mcrohuiKlisr, wtio iiii- 
Tho ISur^iiors uiid (.'hiiurstj 
jiK rclunits o\|toitod Ihcso artitdos to 
Aro(», New (Jiuiu'a, Cnain, and tlio 
South Islands. In rot urn they 
rc(;(‘iv<id from Corani, sa^o in Inoad 
and dowrr, and sonioliinos sal(<‘d 
tlc(;r; from Aroo ll»o> iinportod pearls, 
bird m^sts, and loiloiso sludis. i*'rom 
thost! islands they also procured 
slaves, (-attle and grain were im- 
ported from ]lata\in. 

I'lie real fnianlity of rmtmeg and 
nuiec(amouiliraneoussuljs(anccwhieh 
envelopes the nutmeg) prodiu;cd iu 
the Ilanda Isles has m^ver been ex- 
actly asi:(‘rtaiiu'd. AVIieii captured 
by the ihiglish, in I79fi, the unniiul 
produce was about lt)3,t)00 pounds 
of nutmegs, and 4(1, (X>0 pounds of 
mace; the nutuher of iuliahitants 
6763. Und(ir the old l)ute,li goverii- 
ineiit the produce was much greater, 
and may again be restored to its for- 
mer amount if wanted. At the peace 
of Amiens theses islands were de- 
Ii\ered up to tlio liata>iaii goverii- 
iiient, and were retaken by the llri- 
tish ill 1810. {StavorimSf Asiatic , 
Hciruters^ -Ve.) 

JiANDiTri IsLK. — A Binall island in 
the Straits of Lombliook, about *dO 
miles iu rireniiifereiicc, Lat. 8°. .5u'. 
N. Long. 1 16°. JiV. Jv. 

ll\M)oO(;uu. — A town in the pro- 
'vinee of (lundwana, 60 miles N. by 
E. from Ahindlah. Lai. 2;i° 32'. N. 
Long. 81°. 26'. L. 

Ihiundhoo, or Illiatta, in the time 
of Amengzebe, was the name of the 
. north(!nj part of the Hindoo province 
of (".undwana, then by an imperial 
edict nnnexi^d to the Soubah of Al- 
lahabad, though uetnally independ- 
ent. It is now possessed hy an iii- 
depciidciit Cioand chief. {J, Grant, 
J’c.) 

ilANGA, (BlM'n§^a).-^A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Sylhet, . 
34 miles B. by li. iVoiu .tite towu.irf 


Svlln t. Lai. 24° 51'. N. Long. 92° 

10'. i:. 

Bingaj.OOR, {Ban^’alnni). — 'A for- 
tilicd town in tin; Itajafi of Mysore’s 
territories, fomidird bvH^der. l^at. 
12°. 67'. V. Long. 77°. 40'. E. By 
harometrieal observations it .stands 
2901 feet above iVbKlras. 

'flic country is very naked from 
Oatcolli to tliis place, almul om -tenth 
only appearing to he arahbt, and not 
above oiic-lwentietli of the latter is 
watcreil. 'riic pasiiiri; is rather bet- 
ter than what is usually seen above 
the (1 hauls. 'JV) the south of Ban- 
galoor, about Kiugara and AViridy, 
there is a great deal of stunted copst^ 
wood abmmding witli tigers. 'I'ho 
\illag(‘S are poor and small, and an; 
not fort died like the others in the 
eounliy. tin; woods liy which tlu^y 
are siirnuividcd ha\ing, probably, 
been siitrcicnt to keep off the; irre- 
gular troops tliat attiaid Indian ar 
lilies, and which consist gcnei ally of 
cavalry. 

At Bangaloor, and the adjaiamt 
country, Indian hemp, gunny, or cro- 
talaria juncea, is a considerable pni- 
diietion, from which a eiharsc hut 
very strung sackcloth is inadt*. t’astor 
oil is made iuilillcn*nlly from cither 
the large or the small varieties of the. 
riciuus. It is the commou lamp oil 
of tin* country, and also used in me- 
dicine. i» 

I’lic fort, coiisliiictcd by llyder 
after the best fasliloii of AL'diomine- 
daii architecture, was destroyed by 
his sou Tippoo, uft<‘r he fouiid how 
lillle it was lilted to resist British ar- 
mies, but, in 1802, was repaired by 
the Dewan, Fnrneali. 

I'he gardens made by llyder and 
Tijipoo arc extensive, arid divided 
into square plot.s separated l)y walks. 
The Mahomined;in fashion is to have 
a separate piece of ground allotted 
fur each kind of plant. Thus oim 
- plot is entirely tilled with rose trees, 
another with poinegi*anatcs, and so 
foilh. Iu tliis climate tlic cypress and 
vinO: grow luxuriantly, and the apple 
and the peach both produce fruit; 
Mrawborries also aic lakspd iu^-tlie 
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s^Utan's gardens and prolctbly most 
F-nropcau thiits and vrgclabics 
MToufd, in this elevated rr« ion, amvc 
at perfection. Some oak and pine 
plants introduced from the Cupo seem 
to thrive well. 

During blydcr’s reign this city was 
very populous; 3'ippoo began its mis- 
forturtes by prohibiting trade with 
the dominions of Arcot and liydcr- 
abad, because he detested the pos- 
sessors of both countries. He then 
sent large quantitii s of goods which 
he forced the merchants to take at u 
high rate. These oppressions greatly 
injured the phee, but it u as still po- 
pulous, and many iiuli\idiiais were 
ricli, when Liord Cornw allis arrived 
before it, in gi^oat distress from want 
of provisions. This rcdiUM d him to 
the necessity of giving the assault 
immediately, and the town was con- 
sequently plundered. 

JieloTV the ^Vestern Ghaiit.s the 
people of Bangaioic priiieipaliy trade 
with the inhabitants of Mangalore, 
named here Codeal, or Cow dal. 'J u 
that place.' arc from hence sent cotton 
cloths, both white and coloured, and 
manuhtcluted in this neighbourhood; 
tlio returns arc raw .silk and silk 
cloths. Tlie trade to Calicut was 
formerly considerable, but latterly 
much reduced. 'J'he chief impoi^t , 
from tlie iii/uiu and Maharattan ter- 
ritories is (iwtton wool, v\hivli is very 
considerable, with s<ime coai.se cot- 
ton thread; Urn returns from Baiiga- 
loor are made chiefly in money, with 
some few cotton and silk cloths. 

The imports from the Company^s 
territories in the Lower Carnatic aic 
salt, suiplmr, tin, lead, zinc, copper ; 
Europt^aii steel, paints, and glue; 
digo, nuffnegs, cloves, camphor, and 
benjamin; raw .silk and silk clotb.s; 
Englisli woollen chillis, canvass, and 
blajikets ; English and native paper ; 
English iiardware, glass ware, and 
looking glasses ; china, sugar candy, 
Bengal sugar, dates, and almonds. 

The returns from Bangaloor arc 
chiehy betel nut, sandal wood, black 
pepper, true carclammos, shtcai, att4 
tamarinds. .'J'hfs balance of money 


is gener.illy due by the If)W counfjry 
inorchant. Tanjore merchants bring 
hither pearls, and take away money. 

Betel iiiit at Bangaloor is the most 
considiTublc article of trade, and 
next to that the country black pep- 
per and sandal wood. NiiinL>rr.s of 
citmlies, or black blankets, are .sold 
here. A kind of drug nK'rcliants, 
called Gaiidhaki, at Bunguluor, trade 
to a coiisidernble amount, 'riiere is 
a great deal of salt hroiiglit from the 
lower Carnatic, as none but the poor- 
est people will eat that made in 
tlie country. Goods of all sorts an: 
transported on the barks of bul- 
locks, vvlueh animals, when employ- 
ed in eariiage, are always shod 
with Jiglil iron shoes. 'J'he salt and 
giaiii crairiers generally use asses, or 
a very poor sort of bullock, whir h 
gets nothing to eat except what they 
can pick np by the roadside. 

'j’he clotlu's made here, being en- 
tirely ft>r country u.-^e, uml never hav- 
ing been exported to I'hirope, arc 
made of, dillen*iit si/r's, to adapt 
thc'iii to the dresses of the natives. 
I'he Hindoos .seldom use tailors, but 
wrap round their brnlies the doth as 
it comes from tlie loom. The silk 
weavers make cloth of a very strong 
fabric, of the silk I hat is imported in 
a raw state, but whidi may in time 
be raised in the country. 'I'hc intro- 
duction of tile silk worm has not yet 
suceecdc-d in the Lower Carnatic, 
but there is reason to believe tlie 
country above the Ghant.s, Jiaving a 
more temperate e.lirnatc, will be, found 
more siiitaidi*. There is a siiiall duty 
levied here on every lotun, which is 
giaduully diiniiiishod on tlinse who 
keep many. At the w^eekly j]iarket.s 
the cotton is bought up in smalt 
quantities by the poor women of all, 
casts, c\G<q>t the Brahmins ; for 
tljcse never spin, nor do their 1ms- 
baiids ever plough the soil. 'J'he 
women of all othiu' casts spin, and 
at tlic weekly markets sell tlie thread 
to tiic weavers. 

At Bangaloor there are many in- 
habitants of tiic jVlahommcdiiii re- 
ligion ; and, ow ing to the change of 
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|‘:»)vc‘mi»K’nf, hiariv of thorn in groat 
liisiross. Above the (jliaiits llio h?- 
|)rosy, in which IIk? skin becomes 
is very (?oinihori among tlio 
natives, 'l^ic persons troubled with 
It eiijoy, in every oth<Trcsp<^ct, gooil 
liouliii, ainl their cliildroii arc like 
lliosc of other people. 

^rbe only year use<l al»ovc the 
(ihaiits is th(^ Chnndrantanunu or 
in liar y^ ar, by wliich, among the 
Jiraliniins, all religious ceremonies 
are p(*i formed. At Bangaloor, tlic 
(’hristian era of l8tX) coiTes()Oiids 
with 1li(‘ year 4893 of the Cali Vng, 
and 17:2‘2 of iSalivahanani, which is 
in uiii> ersal use in the south of India. 

'This |>laec was first aerpiired to 
the iM vsore state in lf)87, during tin; 
ri'ign of Chi(.*k l)<u) Itaj. 

Travelling distance from Seiiiigii- 
patain, 74 miles ; from Madras, 215 ; 
and from Hyderabad, 352 miles. (K 
liuvhanau^ WHhb\ Lord Vahutia^ Itm- 
w<7, 'Sy;.) 

li.AXOLon, (iiangnhtru). — A small 
town in the Mysore. Rajaji’s territo- 
ries, 29 mil<‘s S. l‘i. from Bangaloor. 
Lilt. 12^. 47'. N. Long, 78®. 2'. E. 

Banouey* — A siriall islamh J«i<n- 
Mt<Ml off lln^ northern extremity of 
iloriieo, 23 miles in length, by 11 
file Jiverag<! breadth, on which there 
is a small river of fresh w atcr, ami 
plenty of turtle, liat. 7®. 15'. N, 
Long. 117®. 25'. lil. 

JIANIIANOUU. — A town in the pro- 
\hiee ofUnndwami,distrirl ofSingh- 
‘ rowla, 88 miles S. S. W. from Be- 
nares. Ijat. 24®. 4'. N. Jjong. 82®. 
35'. E. It is in the possession of in- 
depend(Mit '/emindars. 

11 A MACK, (or Paolo lianiacli), — A 
sMiall island lying oil tiio west coast 
ofSnmatra, tihoul Lat. 2®. lO'. N. In 
haigth it may be estijnated at 17 
iriih's, by seven 'tlie average breadth. 
Boolo Baniai'k is known by a peaked 
hi Ik resfMnbling ^ sugar loaf, on the 
N. W . end of it, and has a chain of 
islands lo the .^4 

llwjAflM vssiN. — A town and di.s- 
ti iet on tile south ea.stein coast of 
Borneo. Lat. 3®. S* Long.' 114®. 55'. 
E. The Hlvcr Banjarnlasidn^^i^ 
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shallow bar at the: entrance, over 
which a boat cannot iloat^ though 
light, until after the first quarter* of 
tiie Uood. la this river there its a 
poisonous fish' or prickle, wiiieh 
wounds the people in the fectwlio 
attempt to drag the boats over llie 
bar. I'his brings on an immediate 
swelling in the leg, with violent ,in- 
(lummation, causing shortly after de- 
lirium and death, no antidote being 
hitlierlo discovered foritscure by the 
natives. Ships anchoring in the f lar- 
Iwinr of 'IVmibarijon, or 'Vomhornio, 
near the mouth of the river, can be 
snpplit^d willi water, and also with 
plenty of fowls and ducks, and ex- 
cellent ilsli, both salt and fresh. — 
Many Chinese reside in this place 
anil neighbourhood, from whence a 
considerable, trade is earned on with 
China. The imports to Baiijarmassiii 
consist chiefly of opium, piece goods, 
coarsi^ cutlery, gunpowder, small eaii- 
iion, and lire arms ; the exports are 
pepper, camphor, gold dust, wax, 
rattans, bird nests, biche de mor, 
and some spices. 

The Dutch for a long time main- 
tained a factory here for the collection 
of, or purchasing of pepper and 
rough diamonds. 'Fhcy used to re- 
ceive 600,000 lb.s. of pepper ; the 
other articles of trade were wax, 
canes, and sago. Baiijarniassin was 
of no imfiortaiico to tl/e Dutch East 
India Company, as they did notpos* 
scss a foot of land beyond their 
fort, and wytc obliged constantly to 
guard against the attacks of the na- 
tives. It was originally a conquest 
made by Kings of Bantam in Java, 
which aftcrw'ards devolved to the 
Dutch. 

In 1C36 the Englisli* factors at 
Bantam sent a small vessel to Ban- 
jarmassin, and obtained 150,000 lbs. 
of pepper; and, in 1700, While the 
two East Itidia Companies existed 
together, the English, or new Com- 
pany, f^tablislied a factory herCi > 

In I700i the English settlement at 
TSanjurmassin consisted of onh ebief; 
four>niembers of council, one factor, 
..and tlireo writers ; - ono^ o0)dc«; 25 
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En^lisli, lliroe Piilch, and 10 Ma- 
cassar syldii'is; nine ]‘inioj>can ai- 
liticers, 31 JiivaiK'sc rarpciilns, five 
Chinese earpenleis. two Chinese 
bricklayers, 70 lalMMirois, 30 slaves, 
and nine European s<'anien. In ad- 
dition to this tlie eonin il n qneslial 
iroin hoin'c a lar^o s*tipply ol' military 
stores, and lOOE.nrop.cans. two y<‘ars 
beinjc reipiired to eoinplelo tlio forti- 
fications. Tiiis is an instance of 
the’raj^o for inu!tipl>ijijj; settlements, 
which then existed, the ostablish- 
iiiCMit bein^ espial in ma«A'nitnde and 
expense to that of Calcnlia, yet the 
trade so iiisi^^iii(icant, and ihcMdiinatc 
so destructive, that it w as soon aban- 
doned as worse than useless. As an 
indiicemont to persevere in inaiiitaiii- 
iii" the sett lenient, the atcent re- 
ported to the C^niit of Diicrit>rs that 
the island yielded pepjxM*, i;old, dia- 
iiiomls, drap:ons' blood, wax, cloves, 
hark, and canes. lh*pper was the 
chief a;'tit:le, of which it appears 
lt)00 tons w ere proenr^jd aiimially. 

On th(? *27th of June, 1707, the 
natives suddenly allacked the Enp;- 
lish settlement ;and, tlion^h they were 
at lirst beat oil*, the loss of th<» Eiip:- 
Jish in killed was so p:reat, that it was 
resolved to abniidon the jjiaee. 'I'hc 
Company's treasure; was saved, but 
the damage sustained on shore was 
estiniatid at r>0,()00 dollars. This 
attack from^the Kanjan!ens w'as 
ascrihed by the surviving .settlers to 
the instigation of the Cbincse, who 
wer<\iealoiis of the Ibiglisii. 

Eaiijniruassiii has always been 
fuinons for steel, which is reckon<‘d 
cfiual to that of Europe. {Brace, 
Starnrinas, Vc.) 

L^wkyu.u.ak. — A small town in 
t;;<^‘ province of Bengal, mi the east 
side of the Hooglily River, 13 miles 
north from Calcutta, 'riie Dutch had 
formerly a. factory here, from which 
they were expelled by Aliverdi Kbaii. 

jSaxsy, (Efw/v?). — A town in the 
.British territories, in the province of 
Oude,^ 44 miles N. E. from l‘’ysa.bad. 

7'. N. Long. 82®. 53^ E. 

BiNTAM. — A town ill Java, the ca- 
pital Df % district, comprehending 
3 


tlic western cxtroiiiifv of that island. 
Lat. 6®. 4'. S. r.ong.‘l0t)®. 3'. E. . 

TJic T»ay of Jiantam, which, in 
early tiim“s, was the principal reii- 
dey.vousofthe shipping from Europe, 
is so clioaked up w ith daily accc^•- 
sions of new earth vvash<;d dow n froiu 
the mouiiiaiiis, as well as by coral 
shoals extending a considerable way 
to tlu! eastw ard, that it is inaccessible 
at present to vessels of burthen. 
With tin; trade of ibintain, the power 
of the soxereign lias declined, ami 
the king lias for many years acted as 
a sort <d’ viccroN for tiic Dutch. 

Ban lam is sit uated o3 miles from 
Batavia, and is a town of consider- 
.'ible extent, but only fortified on 
the land siile. it is Imilt wholly of 
liainboo, and stands on tlie Bay of 
Bantam, near the month of ft river 
which fails into the i>ay. 'fhe king 
resides in a kind of ]>alae(; built in 
the. .European style, within an old 
riiinoiis fort, containing 80 pieces of 
eaimoii, of all sizes, some willionl 
carriages v but the whole nnsi rvice- 
able. Contiguous to it is 1h<; Dutch 
fort, w bicli eommaiids that of the 
king as w(dl as the city, and is in a 
gooil state of repair. Hie .Dutch 
garrison here eoiisi.sts of a command- 
ant, four arti'iiei 7 oflieern, and 50 
Jbiropi‘nns, w ho encamp on the out- 
side of tlic city, on a<*count of its uii- 
healtiuiiess. The Dutch East India 
I’ompaiiy Kept a garrison here iio- 
Tniiially to diTeiid the king from all 
hostile attempts; hut, in fact, to have 
Jiim alwavs in the Company’s pow’cr. 
"^i'lie ebiof authority on tlic part of the 
Dutch Iv.ist India Company w as vest- 
c<l ill a .senior incrchaiit, with the 
title of Coininandunt, who had tin; 
mauagemciit of the trade, which con- 
sisted chiefly in pepper and some cot- ^ 
ton yarn. To tlie conunandery at 
Bantam also belonged the residencies 
at Ijaitipong,1’f)tilaflg,Baunaiig, and 
I^unipotig Saniaiica, situated on the 
. soutliern part of Siunatra. The Ban- 
tam sovereigns pos^ssed Ylie power 
of life and death oVi# their subjects, 
hut paid .an atiiiual tribute of pepper 
to the Dutch, of which this state. 
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w ith it.« clcptliitlcncies, rurtiishcd an 
hiiiiiial sii[)ply of six inillions of 
pounds, i'lie King of Bantam was 
also deprived of tlui power of iiomi- 
ir.ding Jus successor, the Company 
sclecling one of tJio royal family for 
that ollice. On great public days the 
King of Bantam assumes the Eu- 
ropean costume, and dresses in an 
embroidered scarlet or other coloured 
coat, with binds, spurs, a sword, and 
poinard. The inhabitants of Bantam 
in general wear their Jiair loose, with 
«i small c‘ap, and narrow' round hat 
w ilhont a luiiii. 

Prior to the Dutch invasion Ban- 
tam was a powerful state, the sove- 
reigns of wbii;li liad made many con- 
•piests on the neighbouring islands, 
particularly Sumatra and Borneo, 
which afterwanls devolved to the 
Dutch. 'I'o Ibis king’s dominions 
also belonged all the islands in the 
Straits ofSunda, from Prince’s Island 
to Pulo Baby, or Hog Island. Many 
of these arc inhabited, but others are 
ilcsert, and the resort 6f pirates iuid 
»imugglors. 

Since the Dutch took possessioii of 
the adjacent provinci! of Jacatra, and 
.interrupted tlie cominiinicatioii with 
the rest of the island, the limits of 
'Bantam have been much contracted, 
it still comprehends a considerable < 
i.^xtciil of tciTiiory, from the Ri\er 
T’iigaurong, two leagues from Ba- 
ta^ ia, to the" western extremity of 
the island. Its population is consi- 
derable, and is much augmented by 
Maduran desertei-s, slaves, Chinese 
bankrupts, and even muivh.rcrs, who 
take refuge within its boundaries, 
where tlie police officers of Batavia 
dare not pursue them, although the 
principality be tributary to the Dutch. 

. In 1595, the Digitch Commander, 
Iloutmaiij w itli four ships anived at 
Bantam, being tl^e lirst Dutch squa- 
dron that had reached India. He 
assisted the king against the Portu- 
guese, and obtained leave to build a 
factory. In Sept. 1603, Capt. Lan- 
caster completed his cargo at this 
place,’ settled a factory,’' and then re- 
turned to England. 

’ G 2 


In 1674 the King of Bantam equip- 
ped ships o!i his own account, and 
sent them with produce to the coast 
of India, and even into the Persian 
Gulf. Those sliips were mostly man- 
ned by seamen who had deserted 
from th(j East India Company’s ser- 
vice, and managed by s(»me of their 
inferior civil servants. In 1677 Mr. 
While, the agent on the part of the 
East India Company, and the greater 
part of the civil servants, wore mas- 
sacred by the Javanese during an 
4^xcursion up the river, the sultan 
being cither ignorant of this attack, 
or utrecting to be so. In 1681 the 
King of Bantam dispatched ambas- 
sadors to England, requesting assist- 
ance; but, it appears, without suc- 
cess ; for, ill 1682, Bantam was taken 
by the Dutch, they having assisted 
the king’s sen to expel his father. In 
1683 they didhroned the son, and as- 
sumed tlie trade and goveinmciit of 
Bantam and its dependencies ; upon 
which event the English East India 
Company’s establishment quitted the 
place, and retired to Surat. 

The climate of Bantam is still 
more pestilential tliaii that of Bata- 
via, of which a remarkable instance 
is mentioned. On the night of the 
18th March, 1804, the King of Ban- 
tam was murdered by one of his 
grand nephews, who had concealed 
himself under his bed, lihd who was 
afterwards discovered, and put to 
death. An embassy was sent from 
Batavia, to elect and iiistal the new' 
king in tlie name of tlie Dutch Com- 
pany, part of which ceremony con- 
sists in having him weighed in a pair 
of scales at the palace gate, after 
having feasted for 15 days., Thi&jdc- 
puiatioii was composed of a coiin- 
sellm* of India, four senior merchants, 
a major, lieutenant, serjuant, two 
curiiorals, 18 French and 18 Dutch 
grenadiers. The external forms oc- 
cupied 15 days ; at the end of which 
lime, or spoil after tJieir return, the 
whole of tiiie European grenadiers 
and subalteifns died, except two or 
three of the' French who escaped. 
Tlie counsellor, his wifej(*wlio.diad 
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acconipanird him, tlio major, and 
tour nK>r(‘!iaiits, all rtturnod willi 
putrid levels, uliich brought thorn to 
the brink ot* the jfrave, and the so- 
cretaiy died. In IHl I, after the c*on- 
fpiestof Batavia, the town and dis> 
trict of Bantam surrendered to the 
Britisli arms without resistance. {Sta- 
t'orhiHs^ Tomhe, Bruce, Staunton jQuar- 
terhf RemeWn *.Vc.) 

, Bar. — A town in the province of 
Baliar, district of Baliar, 35 miles 
S. E. of Patna. Lat. 25®. 2S^ N. 
iiOn^. 85®. 4G^ E. ♦ 

Barra BUTTER. — A fortress in tlio 
province of Cuttack, about a mile 
N. W. from tlic town of Cuttack, 
built of stone, and sutToiinded by a 
very broad ditch, tilled from the AFa- 
hauuddy River. This was the stroiig- 
I'st fortress possessed by the Midia- 
rattus in the province, but w as taken 
l)y storm by the British forces on the 
lith Oct. 1803, and was ceded at 
the peace along w ith the surrounding 
country. {Lechie, Upton, (Jc.) 

Bar AH AT. — A town in northern 
ITindostan, situated amongthe moun- 
tains ill tlic pivivincc of Seriiiagur. 
Lat! 30®. 48^ N. fjong. 78®. 22'. Vj, 
The houses of tliis'town arc built 
of large stone.s, w ith a slated roof, 
and sfiHered greatly by an earth(|uakc 
in 1833, which afinost destroyed it. 
Barahat is the capital of aTalook of 
the KowailT, and originally actpiired 
its name from being the chief mart of 
12 villages. Its central position en- 
ables it to maintain a free communi- 
cation with all parts of the hills, and 
pilgrims going to <5angotriiii general 
halt hei*e, ami lay in a stock of pro- 
visions for 10 or 14 days, as then? arc 
iia hiterittcdiate villages w here tiiey 
could be certain of procuring sup- 
plies. I’bc only article broiiglit from 
any distanet* is salt from Bootan, but 
tlie (piaiitily is small. The distance 
from iieiice to Cangotri is seven days 
journey, to .la man tri live, to kidar- 
nautti 12, and to Sennagur sixj but, 
excepting to the latter place, the 
rda(|^ airc very bad and ditlieult. 

Near this village is a curious tii- 
the p^de.‘«tul of which is made 


of eo]>prr, the shaft of bras.s al>out 
12 feet long, ami the forks of I bo 
trident about six foot long. By wba t 
means it cairn* Iiillier lias never Im'cji 
cfiscovcred. and although tlieiiiserip' 
lion be legible, it is said to bo m i (her 
Nagari, Persian, nor Sanscrit. There 
was formerly a temple over it, which 
was thrown dow n by the gl oat oai tli- 
quake in 1803, (Rajter, ^c.) 

Baraiche, (Biiarech). — A district 
in the province of Ou«lt*, extending 
along the noitli side of the Devali, 
'or Cioggrab Ri\cr, and separatt'd 
from the dominions of Xepaul by i\ 
ridge of lofty hills. Some part of 
this district was i.'cded to the Brilisli 
govcM iimont in 1800, but a great pio- 
portion of it still remains in the pos- 
session of the ISabob of Onde. The 
northern part is vciy hilly, and <*o- 
vered with forests, but towards tlic^ 
Dcwvah, on the SoiUli, it is more level 
and fertile. TIk^ Dewali and Baliaree, 
are the principal rivers, and the chief 
towns Baraiche and Bulrampoor. 

Ill 15^2 this district is descaihed 
by Abnl Eazel as follows: — “ Sircar 
Barayitch, containing 11 inahals, 
jiieasiirement 1 ,82.3,4.35 heegahs, re- 
venue 24,120,52.5 dams. Seyiirghat 
406,482 dams. 'Jhis Sircar furnishes 
1170 cavalry, and 14,300 infantry.” 

« Baraiche.— A town in the Nabob 

of ( hide’s terrilorii's, district of Ba- 
riaelie, of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 27®. .31'. N. Loiig. 81®. 36'. E. 
It is described by Ahiil Eazcl as fol- 
low^s : — “ Bariaclie Is a largi? city, de- 
lightfully situated on the River Sy. 
Sultan jSlassaood, and Rejcb Sillar, 
are both buried here, and held in 
great veneration.” 

Baran River.— This river has its 
.source hi the Hindoo Kho inomi- 
tains, from whence it flows in aw 
easterly directiofi tlirough tlie N. l i. 
(piarter of the provhiec ofCabnl, and 
alterwavds joins •the Chugaiiserai 
River in the district of Kamch. Their 
united , streams afterwards iall iiita 
the Cabul, or Attock River. 

Barbareen.— A small village on 
the S/W^ Toast of Ceylon, with a 
sort of Imrbour ibrined by a projec- 
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tiou of land, Avlirn^ llio riv»‘r runs 
iiitii till' M'H, liUt. (>°. .33^ N. Loii*^. 
7!>®. r>r>v !•:. 

'I’liis is almost the only part on the 
roast where thehi^h surf aiul rooky 
shore, permits ships’ boats, nfthe Eu- 
ropean eonstriiction, to hind. '1 here 
is a rnaiuiractovY here lor inakiiij? 
eorilaa:<j Irom the fibres of the cocoa 
mil Iiiisk. A few niilf\s farther south 
the best oysters on the island arc 
Ibiind, which, arc of a ditrerent sort 
from the pearl oysters at IMatiaar. 
Ilarbarecn is a Mahomincdaii \illago, 
and the Modcliar, or chief, is also a 
Mahoinmedan. 'riic inhabitants arc 
<'hi(*fly artisans, who besides the rope 
manufactory, work in all kinds of 
metal, and make swords, poip;nards, 
and thin scabbard of good workman- 
ship. {Pcrcival, M. Graham., 

ll.\ lie v\u>K\\,{Bassaruru)» — A town 
on th(j sea ijoast of the province of 
Caiiara, liat. 13°. 37'. N. Long. 74°. 
4(/. I'i. This place was probably the 
poll llarace of the ancients. In 
J575 Barcclore was governed by a 
female sovereign, or ranny, the 
daughters always succeeding to the 
government, and the men serving 
under them as offic«*-rs. A considcr- 
able trade foniicriy subsisted be- 
tween this station and the Arabian , 
coast. 

Jl.ARi-iLY, {Bardi), — A district in 
the proyiiice of Delhi, situated priii- 
<Mpaliy betwixt the 28th and 29fh 
degrees of north latitude. In tlic 
Institutes of Acbeir it was compre- 
hended in the Sirear of Budayoon, 
and described under that name, but 
the original appellation of a great 
proportion of the country prior to 
the Bohillah conquest was Jvnthair; 
subsequent to this fetter event it was 
Incorporated wiUv^ the province of 
Bohilcund. 

I’hc surface o$ tliis. district is, in 
general, level and well watered by 
many smaller riwers besides Ihe Gan- 
ges, wliichp bounds it to the west. 
I’he chief towns are Bareily, Anop- 
shehes, Rampoor, and Budayoon. In 
summer, notwithstanding its north- 
ern latitude; tlie heat is very intense; 


but during Iho winter mouths, when 
tlio wind blows from the ridrlbern 
iiioiintaiiis, the tlicrinometer falls be- 
low 30°, and water in the tents, 
frei^/c.-!. 

After the conquest of Koliilcund, 
in 1774, by Stijah* ud Dowlali, as- 
sisted by the Bntisli troops, it ra])id1y 
declined, and bei'aine almost a w aste. 
Betwixt Aiiopslieher and Bareily ex- 
tensive wasle.-?, formerly under cul- 
tivation, every where meet the eye. 
They are coveri^d with long gi*ass, 
which, in the liot season, becomes 
so parched as to be easily combusti- 
ble ; and abounds with i’oxes, jack- 
alls, hogs, hares, and every sort of 
game, wliich range these wide plains 
unmolested. 

In 1802 this large district was 
ceded to the British guv«>riiment, 
when it was subdivided into col- 
leetorshipK, and a gcneiwl court of 
appeal and circuit appointed to ad- 
minister justice. At this time their 
internal situ^ition was very unpro- 
mising, and the inhabitants greatly 
iinpoverislicd. Since then, travellers 
who have visited this tclrifory, men- 
tion the general state of pro.spcrity 
and improved cultivation wliicli it 
now" exhibits, compared with its de- 
solate appearance when ceded to the 
Company. On this event fairs were 
instituted by I^ord Wellesley upon 
the borders of the , Ruhileund coun- 
try, for barter with the people of 
Ncpaul and Serinagur. 

In tliis division of Kolnlc)und there 
are few Hindoo temples to be foimd 
of any considerable magnitude. The 
zeal of the M^iommedans appears 
to have been too intolerant, and 
their possession too pcnAaiieiiT^to 
permit them. The natives arc a tall 
J|pnidsome race of people, and when 
comnafed with the more sbiithem 
inhabitants of 'liidia, aic white and 
well featured. 

Rohilcuiid Furruckabad, and the 
upper pm1: of the I)6ab, abound with 
a warlike race of Mahoinnicdi^s 
ready to join any leader. Sdino 
thousands of this descriptloii served 
under Holkar, and many are now 
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with their comitrvDian AmrcM-Khaii. 
They are disaficrteil to Iho British 
govermnent, not b<‘causo it is unjust 
or oppressive, but breaiise tiiere is 
no employment for them, and they 
are left iimclive, without distinction 
and without subsistence. Few 
tliese people enlist in the Biiiish ser- 
vice, because they cannot bring 
themselves to submit to the strict- 
ness of European discipline. These 
Patans are, in general, reduced to 
much distress ; they arc idle, and 
with diflirulty and reluctance apply 
to any profession hut that of arms. 
Amongst thejn the iiitlucnce of a 
rebellious or disaflected chief over 
liis followers is very great, and is not 
founded in the \)opniurity or suppos- 
ed justice of his cause, and very little 
on the probability of his success. 
Though he be a mere r(»bbcr, and 
his situation quite desperate, still his 
people will adhere to him to the last, 
and never betray or forsake him. 

Tlio Bareilly division .of the court 
of circuit comprehends the following 
tlistricts, viz. 1. Cauupoor; 2. Fur- 
ruokabud; 3. Etaweli; 4. Agra; 5. 
Allygbnr; 6. South Saliannipoor ; 7. 
AJoradabad; 8. Barcily. 

The jVIahoinrncdan inhuhitant.s of 
this district approach nearer to an 
cfjuality of riiinihcis 'with the IJiii- 
dous than m\ most of the others of 
Hindostan, but still arc couvsidcrably 
inferior. {Tenu'tnt, H, Stmeheyy [>iJi 
Report^ Fosie}\ yc.) 

Bahlioy. — A tf»\Mi in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, <lislrict of Baiv ilv, 
of which it is the capital; and, at 
present, of RoirdciiJid gcneraltv. Eat. 
282^22'. Long. 'iW. 21'. 

This town is situated o:i tlu^ banks 
of the nnitcu streams of the Jpoah 
and Sunkra, ahont 40 mih s from the 
Ganges, and is a large and populous 
city. I’he for! is a gre at irregular 
mass of building, ecpially destitute of 
elegance or strengtii, and without 
bastions for giiiix. Brazen water 
pots are manufactured hero in great 
i)umbei|k-. This was the capital of 
Hafez Jfuhmut, a Rohillah chief, 
slain apfte battle of Cutlevah, and 


liere he lies interred. In 1774 it was, 
along with the district, added to the 
dominions of Oude ; and, iu^ 1802, 
transferred to the British. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 142 
miles; from Calcutta, by IMoorsho- 
dabad, 010; by Birbhoom, 805 rriili s ; 
from Lucknow, 1.56 miles. {Hard-’ 
wichc^ Franklin^ Remic!^ 

Barexd.a, {Vareiidra ). — A district 
in the provinci) <»f Aurungabad, si- 
tuated partly in the nizam’s territo- 
ries, partly in those of the IMaha- 
rattus. I’he country about the town 
of Barenda is level and open, but 
the iii^riin's portion is of a more 
mountainous nature. 'I'he principal 
river is the Secna, and the chief 
towns Barenda and Pangauw. 

Barenda, or Perinda. — A town 
ill the province of Am ungahad, 125 
miles E. by S. from i5)onah. l.at. 
11° 10'. N. Long. 75 51'. IC. Tliis 
is a large city, now' much decayed, 
with a stone fort. 

Barko^ck, {Varacitpa). — A village 
ill the province of Bengal, nearly in 
the centre of the Jiinglctcrry of liog- 
lipoor. 

Barnag ore, ( Varavairara)- — A 
small town on the east side of the 
Hooghly River, about three miles 
, above Calcutta. It was originally a 
Portuguosi! sidllcmenl, but artcr- 
Avards came into the possession of 
the Diitcli, Here the coarsest sort 
of blue handkerchiefs are inaniituc- 
turcil. 

Bakooly Ghaut. — A pass into 
the hills which bound the pro\iiico of 
Berar to the north, through yvliich 
there is an a.sceiit to a tabic land. 
The source of the Wurda River is 
two miles north fitim Barooly. 

Barrackpoor. — A town" in the 
province of Bengal, situated on thd 
cast side of the Hooghly River, 16 
miles above Calcutta. Here are the 
uiiliiii.shcd arches of a house begun 
by the Marquis Wellesley, but dis- 
continued by the frugality of the 
court of Directors. In the park there 
is u*mcnagerie, but it contains few 
animals of any sort. Horse races 
arc run here in tlic cold soa^oii, go- 
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vf-nmiout bavinp: disconnigod those 
af ralj »?Hn. \M. (Jraham, Sr.) 

JV\ivK.\Ki’i{. — A river in the pro- 
vioce 'or IJaliur, w hieli, alter a short 
f'onrsp, joins the .Duminooda, in the 
dislriet »>r Parln lc. 

HAKKAMAn.M., — A clislrict in the 
south ol’ India, situated lH't\\i\t tiu; 
l‘2th and 14th degrees of iioi th lati- 
tiule. 'J’he 12 places properK c<ni- 
slituting the ItaiTauiahal are alt in 
Tlravida Desaiu, which is bounded 
on the west’ by tln^ (Jhants, and on 
the cast hy the sea. 'I'lu'se 12 places 
an^ Krishnagiri, Jacadet), Vaiiiia- 
giiada, Alaharay-ghada, riiijuiiga- 
ghada, Tripabira, Vauainl)ady, Gau- 
gaiia-giiada, Siidarshana-gliada, aiul 
Tatiicallu. 

After the fall of Seriiigapataiii, iti 
17J19, several districts of Kariiata 
wi're aimexed to this province ; viz. 
the lalooksof Denkina Cotay,H<jsso- 
uru, Kelhnuaiigalum, Ratnagiri, Viii- 
eatagiri, Gotay, and that poiiioii of 
the Aliinnhady Talook which lies to 
the left of the. Cavery, bigcther with 
tlie Ihdyauis, or feudatory lordships 
of Pungaiiuru, Pe<lda, Nayakana, 
Durga, Ilagaliiru, Suligiri, and An- 
kusagiii. All the polygars were re- 
stored to their estates, and put on a 
footing si niiiar to that of the zoinin- 
dars ill Ptcngal. They pay a tixt^l 
rent or (ribiite for their lordships, but 
Ijavc no juiisdietion over the iiiliabi- 
lants. 

In these annexed districts the na- 
tives of the llarraniahal will not set- 
tle, on account of tlpjcoldiiessof the 
climate during the rainy season. A 
<‘onsiderahle proportion of the laiul 
remains uncultivated. In the an- 
nexed districts the rice cultivation is 
not important; dry seeds, kitchen 
gardens, and plantations of cocoa 
nuts, and Arcca palms, iirc life chief 
articles cultivated, and tlie inanufac- 
tiires arc coarSe, and only titled for 
the lower chusses. In tlie districts 
annexed to tlic Baramahal, the pro- 
perty of the s6il is vested in the 
state, except in the Polyams, and a 
few’ small free estates. When a rich 
man undertakes to construct a reser- 


voir, :il his own expense, for the ir- 
rigation of liiiyl, he is alli^wed ip 
hold in free estate, and by hereditary 
right, one fourth part of tin? lands so 
watered; hut he is hound to keep the 
reservoir in repair. Tanks of this ' 
.sort; are iiotoriuiisly kc]>t. in better 
repair linui tbost;' which the govcrii- 
inciil sujyports. Th(i reason assigii- 
cfi hy the natives is, that th(‘y c an 
c'ompel the hohh'i* of the* free estate 
loporforiu liis dut >, hut the stale has 
no master. It would therefore sciiu 
advisable' to give rich native's CiveTy 
c'licoiiragemeni to employ their mo- 
ney this way. 

Oil the fall of the Rayaroo of An- 
iiagooiidy, the Raramahal, with 
Rayacoltali. and many other dis- 
tricts, hoeaiuc siihjee:! to Jagadeva, 
the polygar of (’Mienapattaiis. On 
tlui ove'rthreiw of this family^ its ter- 
ritories we're divieled hetvvc.*eii the 
>iahe)b of Cudajiah, and the Rajahs 
of Mysore, '.fhe? former took the 
Ihirratnaliak ami the latter the do- 
Tiiiiiions of the; ClienapaKau family^ 
llyeler aiiue;\e'(lthe.‘Rarramalial to the 
doiuiuiems of Alysore; and, in 1792, 
it was coded to the Rritisli govern- 
inciil at the treaty of Seriiigapatam. 

When (reeled, the country was in 
a very miserable state ; but the good 
efl’ects of a just and moderate; gei- 
vernrnent were soon exhihiteil, while 
it was under the supet^itendancc of 
Colonel Alexander Read, In the 
courser of live; years the revenues 
we re more than doubled, while the 
rents were diminished in an ce]ual 
priiportieui ; and since; tlie iiitroduc- 
tioii of the permanent system, this 
district has attained a still highe'r 
degree of cultivalion. , It now 
comprizeel in the collcclorship of 
.Salem and Kistiiagherry. 

This district contains a very' great 
pro[)ortioii of Hindoo inhahitaiits, 
pixibahly at least 19-20ths, it never 
having been subdued by tim Ma- 
liomincdans, uiilii its cori<iu(;st by 
the Nabob of Cudapah, about <lie> 
middle of the 18tli century, (i^. , 
Jhichamny Sydenham, T. Mimf% *ith 
Rfportj^e,) 
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Barrah Tuckram.— The districts 
of Hundah and Cowraii, in the 
noriticrn extremity of the province 
of Delhi, arc denominated the Bar- 
rail Tuckrah, or Twelve Divisions, 
being certain portions of territory 
bequeathed by a cf^ief of Beliaspoor 
to his younger ^n, about 110 years 
ago. ITiey now belong to the chief 
of Beliaspoor. {Foster^ 4'c.) 

Barreah. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, district of Gudarah, 
90 miles £. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 
22®. 63'. N. Long. 74®. 3'. E. It is 
now held by a rajah, tributary to the 
Gwickar. 

Barren Isle. — An island and vol- 
cano in the Bay of Bengal, situated 
in Lat. 12®. 15'. N. an^ Id leagues £. 
of tlie northernmost Andaman. 
This island rises to the height of 
1800 feet. The eruptions of the 
volcanos are sometimes very violent ; 
stones of tlie weiglit of tliree or tour 
tons have been known to be dis- 
charged from it. The parts of the 
island that arc distant from the vol- 
cano arc thinly covered with wi- 
thered shrubs and blasted trees. 
(CoL Colebrook,^'c,) 

Baroos. — town on the wc.st 
coast of bumatra, Tlic inhabitants 
here have benzoin and gold, and 
procure campliire from the interior. 
The imports are the same as specified 
under the article Sinkel; to which 
may be added white beads, pulicat 
handkerchiefs, chintzes, with large 
flowers and grounds, wliite Dunga- 
ric, salt, rice, ghee, oil, a few metal 
watclies, and gilt hilted swords. (El- 
more, ^c.) 

Barwah. — A village in Bundel- 
cundynB? miles W. N. W. IVom Chat- 
terpopr, so called from a rivulet 
named tlic Berwa, which runs past 
it, and by an embankment is made 
to form u large pond (in Hindui 
called Sugor,) at the back of the fort. 
Lat 25°. 24^. N. Long. 7b®. 55'. E. 
The castle ve^ much resembles an 
old GpIJiic bnildiiig, and was erected 
*by t^ ancient rajahs of Ouncha. 

In l*^ the Hindoo Souhahdar, 
pf this oistrict, w as an uhcommonly 


accomplished person, , and had ar- 
cfnired a very eonsiderablc know- 
ledge of European seicnecs. At the 
advanced age of 60 he had iorined 
the project <»f slndying the luiglish 
language, in order to eoinpreiiend 
the Encyclopedia Britaiiiiica, of 
which he had a<*(]iiircd a copy. 
Such, however, is file inconsistency 
of iiiiinan nature, and the strengf ii 
with which Hindoo prejudices ad- 
here, that, about five .years afte r- 
wards, having been seized with 
some complaint, which he consider- 
ed us inciirabJe, he repaired to Be- 
nares, and there drowMied liimseir in 
the Ganges. (Hnntef\ Ve.) 

Bauy, (Bari), — A town in the 
Nabob of Glide’s territories, in the 
province of Oude, 28 miles N. 
from Lucknow^ Lat. 27®. 15. N. 
Long. 80®. 52'. E. 

BASOUDHA,(VaW/ia). — A tow n in 
the province of Malwah, 46 miles 
N. £. from Bilsah, situated ou the 
cast side of the River Betw^ah. I jut. 
239. 54'. Ni ijon^, 78®. 13'. 1^. 'I’liis 
is a large town beJongtiig to the dis- 
trict of Bilsali, aud tributary to the 
Mahurattas. llie soil in the neigh- 
bourhood is alternately a black 
mould and a reddish clay, with 
stones of a ferruginous appeanuu;e. 
(Hunter, ^t.) 

Bassken. — A sea port town in the 
province of Aurungabad, separated 
from the Island of Salsette by a nar- 
row strait. Lat. 19®. 18. N. Long, 
72®. 54'. E. . 

The district arouiSsIJiis town is in 
a very improved cultivation, 

although under a Maharatta govern- 
ment, and forms a most cxtraonli-. 
nary contrast with the desolation that 
prevails in the neighbouring Island of 
Saisfdte, under t^ British govCrii^' 
meiit Many of the cultivators are 
Roman Catliolic Ci^ristiaiis. The 
Teak forests^ -which supply the ma- 
rine yard at Bombay^ lie along the 
western side of the Ghaut moun- 
tains, to the N. and N. E. of Bas- 
seen, the niiiiierous rivers which de- 
scend from them afi'ording water car^ 
riage. 
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In 1531 Ihn Portii<^iosc obtninc'd 
possession of Basseeii, by trccaty 
with the Kinfif of Cambay; after 
whieh* they forlifierl it. From them 
it was wrested, about 1750, by tlie 
Mahrattas. It was taken by General 
Goddard’s army, from the Maharat* 
tas, but restored at the pc^acc, and 
now bclonjrsto the Pcsliwa. ’IVa- 
vellinp distance from Bombay, 27 ; 
from Pooiiah 114 miles. {Malcolm^ 
Rennel^ Bmce, Si/denitam, Malety 

Bashku Islks'. — A cluster of small 
rooky islands, lyin»* due north of 
Luzon, the lar&;est Philippine, and 
between the 2()th and 21st dcgrcca 
of north bititiide. 

I’hese islands are situated between 
Formosa and Luconia, and arc five 
in number, besides four small rocky 
islets. Dampier j!;ave tlie follovviii,^ 
names to the five lar<yer ol’tlicm, viz. 
Grafton Isle, Monnioutii Isle, Ciixiat 
Isle, Orange Isle, and Bashet? Isle. 
They are inhabited by a raec of 
strong athhitie men. Grafton Isle is 
about 13 leagues in cintfimfereiuje, 
and has good aiicfiorage on tlic 
western side. I’his island produces 
abundance of line yams, sugar cane, 
taro, plantains, and vegetabjes ; be- 
sides hogs and goats in great plenty. 
Iron is the favourite article of ex- 
change, but money is also now un- 
derstood. 'Pile water on the island is 
very tine, and in great abundance, 
close to the beach. 

The Spaniards took possession of 
these islands in 17B3, in order to 
procure the gold whicii is washed 
downwitli the torrents in considera- 
blp c|iiantities. The inhabitants ma- 
iiufatdiiro it into tlrick wire, which 
they wear as an omanieiit. They 
Ole ail irioiiciisivo race of people, 
* whoso chief delight consists in drink- 
ing a liquor called bashoc, whiclils 
distilled from rwe and sugar-cane; 
after which they engage in dancing 
with every mark of satisfaction aiid 
gratilieatien. 

The Spanish governor resides on 
Grafton Island, with about 100 sol- 
diers, several officers, a few priests, 
and sixqiiccesof cannon. 

.3 


’rhese islands were visited by 
Dampier, who gives a favourable ac- 
count, bdth of the ci\ ility of the inha- 
bitants, and the plenty of liogs and 
vegetables with whieii the country ‘ 
abounds. They were afterwards 
seen by Byron <md Wallis, who 
passed without landing. {3Ieares, 
Kin^, ^r.) 

Basseelan. — An island Ijing off 
the south-west orn extremity of Ma-’ 
gindaiiao, and siimninded by a. 
cluster of small(*r islands. In length 
it may bo estimated at 40 miles, by 
60 miles the average hreadtli. * Thus 
island has a range of mountains in 
the ccnti'e, but is low towards the 
cast. It is thinly inhabited, and 
destitute of good harbours. The 
chief production is grain, whicli the 
soil yields ploiitifnlly; cowries also 
are abundant. It now belongs to the 
Sooloos. {Fovrtiity Dalrymjde, ^x\) 

Bassum, {Basam), — A district in 
the iiizam’s dominions, in the pro- 
vince of Nandere; situated betwixt 
the 21$t and 22d degrees of north 
latitude. It has an uneven hilly 
surface, intersected by several small 
streams, which flow into the Goda- 
very. Bassam, the chief town, is 
situated six miles from the Guiiga. 
Hespecting this part of Nandere very 
little is known: in the lustitufes of 
Acber, Abul Fazcl describes it as 
follows : 

** Sircar Bassum, containing eight 
maJials; revenue 32,62.5,250 dams; 
seyiirglial 1,825,2.50 dams.” 

Batano. — An island lying off the 
.south-eastern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, and surrounded by num- 
berless small rocky islets. It is se- 
parated horn tb<! Ishuid bf BiSraiig 
by a narrow strait, aiid may be esti- 
mated at 25 miles in length, by 10 
* miles the average breadth. 

Data COLO. — A small fort and gar- 
rison on the ea.st coast of the Island 
ofCeylonw Lat. 7°. 45'. N. Long. 
81®. 50'. Owinp to the wild state 
of the country, this place has little 
or no connexion with the south and 

r t part^ «of the island^ and a 
e of ffiihall importance, the liar- 
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fconr only ailMiiltiue.' Miiull rraft. The 
shore the is iiii- 

ronimoiily hoUl ; and ol Iho 

immons»‘roi ks have acquired names 
from Ihc «;'ti)u squr lifViiies lliey re- 
presenl ; such are the I riars llomi, 
the lCle;>haiU, aiiu the lhi!;n(ia Hocks. 
( Percivdl, Vc.) 

ljA r.M,ix. — An Tsland sitiiafeil off 
t]ie coast ol'Cclcbes, ahoiU the lOitli 
«ci;tcc of cast and betwixt 

t!ic lirst juid second dej^rce. of south 
latitude. lii]t''iurth it may be esli- 
niatccl at t25 miles, by seven the 
aveiHi^e breadth. Very little is 
know n respecting' this island, which 
appears never to liave been explored. 

Batang, (or Patmiy JJook), — A 
port in the (lilolo passage, situated 
im the east coast ofCilolo. Lat. 0°. 
9^ S. Long. 128°. 48'. L. 

On Palany Hook, or Point, is a 
very strong and eapaeious natural 
Ibrtrcss, accessible only l»y means of 
ladders, up the face ofa iierpeiidicu- 
kir rock. The top is ilat ground, 
eontainlng many houses, gardens, 
ice. the whole being about tbree 
miles in circumference. The people 
here, ip 1770, supplied the Premh 
vessels with (dove plants, which went 
no further east than the Island of 
GiUsy. l ortnerly the Dutch kept 
cniizers here, to prevent the .smug- 
gling of spiecs. {Forrest, ^t.) 

Hatavia?-A large city in the 
Island of .lava, and the capital of the 
Dutch .settlements in tlie east. Lat. 
()°. 10'. S. J.ong. 10()° 61', E. 

The ground plan of the town is in 
the shape of a parallelogram; the 
lengtii of w’hicli, from north to 
south, is 4200 feet, and the hn.'adtii 
oOOtW^L'Ct.* l h(! streets are laid out 
in :diait liiic.s, and cross oaeh other 
at right angles, 'j’fa' jaddie build- 
ings consist of the gn at ( hiireh, the 
expense of creclio;; which was 
80,0001. a Luthcrat'. and Portuguese 
«'liurch, a .Mahonniif dan inoscpie and 
Chinese temple; the Stadtliouse, the 
^ Spiiihouse, the Infiunarj', and the 
Cbamber of Orphans. In the year 
1792 i^atavia eoiitained 5270 faxa- 
bl^hoiiseS, which, addtd lo villages 


and villas wilhiii a circuit of 10 miles, 
eonlained a population of about 
1 l(i,()tX) souls, eojisisling of 

'I'he Dutch E. I. Company’s' 

servants of every descrip- 
tion 3300 

Huighers, or free citizens,! 108; 

with their taniilios - ^ - 5660 
Javanese and free Malays - 6800 
Chinese ------ 2,2000 

Slaves ------ 17,000 

Total - 115,960 

'I'he total population of the go- 
vernment, immediately subordinate 
to the city of Batavia, is reckoned at 
l.)(k000 souls. 

Besides the w-alls of tlu? city, com- 
posed of well-built bastions, en- 
closed by a wet ditch, very deep and 
wide, there is a good citadel, with 
four hjwstioiis, also of stone. This 
citadel commands the city, and de- 
fends the entrance of the Kiver Ja- 
ealra, which, llowiiig througli Bata- 
via, fills its ditches and those of the 
citadel. On the exlnunity of the left 
bank is a fort calh'd M'alereastol, 
which is washed by llm sea. Its 
platfoj'ins are of stone, and llw* para- 
pets are well covered with turf, and 
•it contains thirty 16 and 24 pounders. 
'J'his fort is jlankcd by batteries, 
raiseil on the right and left bank, in 
trout of the citadid and fortiflcutioiis. 

1 he left wing is defended by four 
works, viz. a reilonlit culled the 
1 lute, above the mouth of the Ancka 
Biver, which it commands; a very 
fine causeway communicates w ith it, 
extending to the city walls, 'rhere 
are many other redoubts and batte- 
ries scattered along the shore, and 
erected at a s.sailable points, which it 
is unnecessary to particularize, as 
they ( t'mtrihulc little or nothing to 
the defence of the*towu, and when 
atta(;kcd, in 1811, by the troops un- 
der Sir Samind Acdmiuty, were 
abandoned w ithout resistance. This 
left wing is so sickly, owing to the 
morasses in'whicli it is placed, and 
their pestileiitiLil oxhahitioiis, that the 
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nioHalily among the soldicrsi who 
g arrison it is almost incredible, and 
the coiiiifry houses, which formerly 
stood 111 its vicinity, have long ago 
hfiMi deserted. All llie plain which 
forms the deienco is composed of 
muddy impracticable swamps, which 
extend beyond the city, and are in- 
lorsectcd by caiwls. 

The whole city of Batavia is pro- 
verbially unhealthy, not so niuch 
from the heat of the climate, as from 
its injudicious situation and misplac- 
ed omhellisiiments. It is not only 
surrounded with water nearly stag- 
nant, but every street has its canal 
and row of evergreen trees. These 
canals be-, ome the reservoirs of all 
the oilals and liltli which the city 
produces; ami, having scarcc!}'^ any 
current, require constant labour and 
attention to prtivent llieir being 
choakeil up altogolher. On ihe land 
side of the city are gardens and rii;e 
grounds, intersected in every direc- 
tion by dihdics and canals, and the 
v\ hole shore of the buy it? a bank of 
mud, mixed with putrid substances, 
seaweed, and other vegidahlc mat- 
ter, in a stale of ft^nncntatioii. 'lo 
these swainjis, morasses, and mud- 
banks, may be ascribed the insahi- 
brity of Batavia, and the prevalence 
of acute intlainiiiatory fobiile di- 
seases. 

At the mouth of the Aiicka, called 
by the natives Cairaaifs Kiver, be- 
cause it abounds with alligators, the 
bottom is mud and sand, as is also 
the bank which has accninulatcd at 
its mouth ; but at SUngerland Point 
tlic bottom begins, oq the const, to 
bo a mixture of sand and coral, with 
occasionally small shells; and, being 
consequently less unliCHithy, (roiintry 
seats, sinutl villages, and hamlets, aro 
seen in the vicinity. 

In a place sv low and marshy the 
number of noxious reptiles must be 
considerable, but not much damage 
is ever •sustained from them. No 
stone of any kind is found for several 
miles round the city of Batavia ; 
marble and granite, for particular 
uses,, are imported from China. 'Hie 


usual tcrapcratiire, in the middle of 
the day, is from 84 to 90; if is not, 
therefore, to the groat heat, that must 
bo ascribed tlic destructive elVccts.^F 
the climate on tlni hninan race. 

A t in*! liar range of islands pro- 
tects the liarhoi^ of Batavia from 
any heavy swell, and reiidcjrs it safe 
anchorage; some of them, such as 
Annist, I'ldam, Cooper^ Isle, and 
Piirrnorciid, arc occupied liy tlw 
Dutch, who have foi'tilicd tbern, and 
erected warehouses, hospilals, and 
naval arsenals. Prom the roadsted 
there are scarcely any of tlie build- 
ings of Batavia visible, except the 
great cliureh, the rest being liid by 
the [talnis and oilier high spreading 
trees. 

On that side of the city which is 
inland, the iiuhistrioiis Chinese carry 
on llicir various manufactures, such 
as tanning h alher, burning shells 
into lime, baking earthen ware, 
boiling sugar, and distilling arrack. 
Their rice grounds, sugar plantations 
and gardens, well stocked with all 
kinds of vegetables, surround the 
city, wliich abounds in all sorts of 
tropical fruit; pine apples arc in 
such profusion, that they aro sent 
to the market in carts, piled up like 
turnips. 

In the town the Chinese arc incr- 
cliaiits and shopkeepers, butchers 
and fishmongers, green grocers, up- 
holsterers, tailors, shoe-makers, ma- 
sons, carpenters, and blacksmiths. 
They contract for the supply of ivhat- 
evor may be Wanted in the civil, 
military, or marine departments, 
and farm fnim the Dutch the several 
imposts, the export and im^rt du- 
ties, and the taxes. Th<?ir cainpong, 
or tow'n, close to the walls of the 
city, is a scene of bustle and busi- 
ness, rcscmbliiig a bazar in China. 
It consists of about 1500 mean hou- 
ses, huddled together, containing 
20,000 inhabitants and 400,000 
swine. 

The commerce of Batavia is coi:;». 
sidorablc ; but it is principally a ' 
trade of l^rter, the eiwortatipn of 
bullion being proliibited. When a 
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vessel arrives, Hie hieloscs 

his hill oV lading to tli<^ sliahbiiudor, 
who seelels the articles, the exehisivc 
^de ill which is reserved lor the 
' East-] ndia ('oinpaiiv; siieh as opi- 
um, eaiiiv»hor, benzoin, ealin, pew- 
ter, iron, saltpetre, gunpowder, 
g:iins, and lives on what is to he 
given in evchaiige, and at what 
nrieo. I'ornierly the Dnteli Coin- 
[^^iny insisted, that one. quarter, or 
one third of all the returns should 
be taken in spices. 

J*'roiii llengal the principal articles 
imported are opium, drugs, patna 
cloths, and hhio cloths, of diflerent 
kinds. Of the first article there were 
formerly from 80<) to !0t)0 eliests 
disposed of here. ] 'roin Sumatra arc 
reedved rainphor, henzoiii, bird 
nests, ealin, and elephants* teeth. 
IVoin tlw Cape <if Cood Hope are 
imported kitchen garden seeds, but- 
ter, Madeira and Constanlia wines; 
and thiiu China imtmuisc quantities 
of poreehiin, teas, silks, nankeens, 
alum borax, brimstone, cinnabar, 
mot her of jiearl, paper, sweetmeats, 
ami tobacco. 

'J'he Dutch being the only nation 
who keep up a eorrespondence with 
Japan, a ship is sent annually from 
7lata\ia, laden with kerseymeres, 
fine cloths, clock-work, spices, ele- 
phants’ teetli^sapan wood, till, and 
tortoise■^Hhell. The returns ftoiii Ja- 
pan arc principally in copper, w Inch 
is c'onvoiicd into a clumsy sort of 
coin for paving the native and Kuro- 
praii troops. 'Jbese ingots arc of 
lh(‘ finest red copper, about a finger’s 
thickness, and arc cast into two, 
four, six, and eight sous pieces of 
HolIttRl, h.tving the value .stamped 
on them. Various other articles arc 
smuggled in liy the officers, such as 
sabre. Idades of an evcclleiit temper, 
Japan camphor, soy, china Ware, 
lackered ware, and silk goods. The 
cargo always contains a pre.seiit for 
tho Emperor of Japan, and he, in 
j^etiirn, sends one to the Govenior- 
• Ocnera^of the Dutch possessions in 
Indifl^liy^ consists in general of desks, 
ehet{j|Prtlr2vvcrs, and close .stools of 


vahiahlc inlaid wood, covered w ifh s. 
varnish pe«'.uliar to Japan, and in- 
cnistratrd with flowers, and othpr de- 
signs, in mofher-oi-pcarl of various 
colon i*s. 

The staple articles of export from 
Eatuvia are pepj)er, sugar, rice, cof- 
fee, and HTi’ack. Tl’hc Chinese san- 
ehoo (or burned wine) is an anient 
spirit, distilled from various kinds of 
grain, but most commonly rice. This 
is kept in hot water nntil the grains 
are swollen ; it is then mixed up with 
water, in which a preparation has 
been dissolved, consisting of ricc- 
flower, liquorice root, aniseed, and 
garlic, after wliich the mixture un- 
dergoes fermentation. The liquor 
thus prepared Is the basis of the best 
an'ack, wliich in Java is exclusively 
the manufacture of the Cliinese, and 
i.s merely a rectification of the above 
spirit, with the addition of molasses 
and the juice of the cocoa nut tree. 
Ecsides the .staple articles, there arc 
exported to China bird nests, biche 
dc mar, coYton^ spices, tin, rattans, 
sapan wood, sago, and wax. ^J'o the 
Islands of Borneo, Celebes, the Mo- 
liiecas, fiwc. a variety of piece goods 
and opium, with a very small quan- 
tity of European articles. AH the 
iJiiteh settlements to the eastward 
are .supplied with rice from hcucc, 
Java being considered as the granary 
of this part of the world. In Ba- 
tavia there arc few shops for Eu- 
ropcaiT goods, wliich proves there is 
no great demand from the interior. 

Tlie customs and diitics at Bata<^ 
via are arbitrar}', and it is difficult to 
procure redress for impositions. The 
Dutch Company’s customs are usu- 
ally eight per cent, and are farmed 
by a Chinese; but, there are mmiy 
other fees exacted by tjic different 
subordinate oflicers. The exportation 
of specie is rigidly forbidden^ and all 
ships arc slrictly examined by the 
Chinese who farms the customs. If 
any bullion be discovered Qt is con- 
fiscaled, and the owners subjected to 
fine and imprisonment. The grand 
import of the Dutch East India Com^ 
pany from Europe before thp Eircncli 
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Revolution was bullion, which avc- 
ra}>;ed in amount near half a million 
anniiaily ; the remaining imports were 
priiKi^jally on account of the oflicers 
of ships, and consisted of hardware, 
haberdiishery, liquors, oilman's stores, 
dress, and millinery, for the use of 
the Fiiiropeans on the island, and 
among the moix; eastern colonies. 
Accounts at Batavia are kept in rix 
dollars, an imaginary coin like the 
pound sterling, each 48 stivers ; hut 
the currency is doits, stivers, diib- 
beltjees, scliilliiigs, and rupees. 'l"hc 
gold coins arc the inilled jhitch du- 
cat, worth 9s. 4d. ; old Japan copaiig, 
21. Is. .‘3d. ; iK'w Japap copaug, 
11. 3s. 9d. ; English guineas, East 
India iiiohurs, and doubloons. The 
silver coins are the llorin, or guilder, 
value Is. 8d. and the milled ducatooii. 

The adniiiiistratioii of airiiirs at 
Batavia is conducted by a governor- 
general, who is prc.sidcnt ; a director- 
general, intith;(i Governor of Java, 
with nine comi.seilors, and tw<j se- 
cretaries. 'J’he authority of this couii- 
«ul i.s ahsoliitc: it crakes and sus- 
pends laws, maintains troops, a)v 
points kings, declares war, and makes 
))eace and alliance.s \\ ith the eastern 
princes. It takes cognizance of all 
matters, comineicial, civil, and mi- 
litary. The whole authority of the 
4'ouncil may be considered as united 
in the governor-general who presidc\s, 
.IS he mjiy adopt, on his own responsi- 
biliiy, any propositions which are re- 
jected rM)iitrary to his opinion by the 
council. 

A fiscal i.s at the head . of police and 
criminal affairs, and posscsso.s great 
authority. He inflicts fines and pu- 
nishmciits arbitrarily. A shahbuoder, 
or agent-general for trgde, acts as 
t^onsiil lor all nations, i.s the medium 
of every operaiioii qf trade, and in- 
troduces foreigners to the council. 
A marine flsed superintends what- 
ever relates to the police of the road- 
steds, risers, and navigable canals. 

Notwithstanding the republican 
forin of the Dutch goyernmetit, in no 
part* of the world is thd distinction of 
ranks so miutitely and frivolously at- 


tended to as at Batavia, and tlio sa- 
laries allowed the Dutch Cmnpaiiy’s 
servants, being iiiadecpialc^ to the 
support of the establishment, they 
think necessary, for the snpjiort ’ofr 
their dignity, corruption and bribery 
arc universal. Iq society , every in- 
dividual is as stiff and formal, and as 
feelingly alive to every inl'racfion of^ 
bis privileges, as if his happiness or^ 
misery depended on tlie due okscry ’- 
ance of them. Nothing is more par- 
ticularly atteiidcd to at eiiterlaiii- 
iiienls by the ma.stor of the house, 
than the seating of <;veiy guest, and 
drinking thiur healths in the exact 
order of precedency. 

To provide against futiiie disputes 
on tlie subject of precedency, the 
respective ranks of all the Company's 
.servants were ascertained by a reso- 
lution of government, u liich was re- 
vised and renewed in 17C4. I'he act 
by wbich thc.se rules were established 
consistss of 131 articles, and enters 
into the most minute detaiks respect- 
ing the carriages, horses, (Jiiiirs, ser- 
vants, &c. &c. of the Conqiany’s ser- 
vants. 

By the eighth aiiio1(\ little cliaiscs 
for children, drawn by the hand, 
must not be gilt or painted, but in 
exact proiKirtion to the rank of the 
parents. Ladie.s, whose lius]>aiids are 
below the rank of counsellors of thq 
Indies, may not wear'at one timd 
jewels more in value than 6000 rix 
dollars ; wives of senior merohapts are 
limited to 4()00 ; otiicrs to three, two, 
and 1000 ri\ dollars. 

Article 49th pcrhiits ladies of the 
higher ranks to go abroad with three 
female attendants, who may w^cat 

ear-rings of single middio-SMo^^ia- 
monds, gold hair pins, petticoats of 
cloth, of gold, or silver gauze ; chains 
of gold and of beads, and girdles of 
gold; hut they must not wear dia- 
Uionds, pearls, luir any kind ofjevid 
in their hair.’’ Wives of senior mer- 
chants ipay have two, and ladies m 
an inlcribr station one fomale attend- 
ant, wjip may wear “ eai-riii^ ot* 
smalt diamonds, gold hair ^rpius, a 
jacket of iSfre iinen, and sf chmtz'pet- 
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ticoat; bill no pild or silver sfufls, 
or silks, \)r any iewi ls, true* or false 
p<'nr!s, or any tnnaineiil of ivold.” — 
Thi' 8;kl arliele reroiniiieiid; to the 
l-asi <b)jnj>aiiy*s ser- 

vants in {Jen';ai, tioi to surpass their 
prcHlo(*t‘ss«n> in pi»Viij) of dress and 
ai»pea!anre ; and the llOlh permiis 
'.the diieelor of the factory at Surat, 
j\he]i In.' ; 4 oes abroad in state, to 
dLiny, arnoie; other things, tour fans, 
made aft«'.r ilie fashion of the couiitry, 
with llie featliers of the bird of para- 
dis(' and cow hair, with jj^okl casds 
and hands, it i.< remarkable, that in 
lh(*se re^'ulations the tax on carriages 
inen ases downn arcls,IVom the higher 
to tlie lower ranks, and penalties arc 
attached to l!n^ infrai lion of tliose 
statutes. 

In addition to the baleful effects of 
the eliinati*, and the marshy miasma 
of liatuAia, the manner of life among 
the European paid of the inliahit- 
aiils cojitiihuh'H not a little to fre- 
qiioiit and fata! diseases. A plenti- 
ful diiiinr at noon, with an after- 
noon’s si(?sta, and a still more plen- 
tiful sn[*per, terminates tlic day ; in 
tlic course of whieh an immoderate 
iiuaiitit} of elarct, madeira, gin, and 
lJuteh beer are coiisiinied. Eew Eu- 
ropeans can .stand the effect of such 
a life, if one in three of the new 
comers aurvi^^s the first year, he may 
■ account himself a favoured person ; 
one ill live animally is reckoned a.s 
the average of Europeans of all de- 
scriptions of men, incliuling the 
troops. 

To tliose who have stood the first 
attack, or .seasoning, tlie fe\er be- 
comt's at last constitutional, and re- 
cnrirttWhe <noist and hot .sea.son re- 
gularly, without much inconvenience 
to tlie paljeiit ; sudden death.s, how- 
ever, arc so frequent, that they make 
little impression' on tJi«? minds of the, 
inhabitants. A J^utehman at Ba- 
tavia, when he marries, makes his 
will, but this also usually accompa- 
^lies a w'eddirig in Holland, and. is 
I partly intended to regulato the pro- 
perty accoidiiig to the wishes of the 
pairtTcs, • * 


Mo.st of the white wdincii seeii at 
Batavia are burn in India, and niaiiv 
so altered in ligure, manners, am* 
complexion, as to resemble the de- 
generate offspring of the J^ortiignese. 
'riiey dress, when at home, exactly 
in the manner of their slaves, bare- 
headed, bare-footed, and wrapped in 
a loose long gown of red cfieekcred 
colloii cloth, descending to the an- 
cles, with large wide sleeves. ’I’hey 
anoint their coarse black hair, with 
coeoa-niit oil, and adorn"it with the 
tuberose, and other slrong-.scented 
llowers. In tliis loose and airy dress 
they loll about among tlicir slaves 
(fo whom they are occasionally very 
criielk or .sit on the ground, having 
their legs crossed under them, chew- 
ing bt lt!l, with w Inch they are infa- 
tuated. 

'l'he.se ladie.s soon ripen, and so«m 
decay : tlicy are mairageahle at 1 1 
and 12 years of age, and arc ac- 
eounti'd old before 30. They have 
no re.sources w ithiii themselves, and 
many of llram can iieithiT read iioi 
write, and arO'inost totally umiua- 
liticd for the pleasures of scx ial inter- 
course. Indeed the two sexes rarely 
meet in companies except at great 
entertainmonts, when each have ge- 
nerally their separate coteries; th<^ 
men drinking and smoking in one 
apartment, the women chewing be- 
tel with their slaves in anolhf'r. 

When they go abroad in the cool 
of the evening to some grand asseui- 
hly, they dress tliem.seivcs in a mag- 
nificent style. Their jet black hairi, 
twi.stcd close to the head, sparkles 
with a profusion of diamonds, pearls, 
and jewels of various kinds, mingled 
with flowers of the Arabian Jessa- 
mine and tuberose. .Each lady has a 
female slave, almost as richly dressed 
as herself, sitting at her feet. Before 
supper is announced, they usually 
retire to put on their cotton night- 
gowns, and the gentlemen do the 
same, to exchange their l^oavy vel- 
vets for white cotton jackets ; and the 
elderly genilemen their wigs for 
night-caps. Ill this manner the day ■ 
is concluded with a smoking {lot sup- 
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;>ir, ils acrcompanimcnts, after 
whicli they retire to rest. 

'riierc is n rare of Porttigucsn still 
rtuiiaiijvij^ at Batavia, many of whom 
are artitiet'rs and servants in ianii- 
iies. 't’heir laiij^iiag-e is e<»iiiinon here, 
ami still eontiiuies to he iiiiderstooil 
in most of the old I'hiropeaii settle- 
nuaits, n hieh shews how deep a root 
that nation had taken during; its 
l>ri;sp(‘rity. 7\t Batavia their ian- 
e.nag,<; has survived their dominion, 
and even their rcirgioii, whieh is still 
Ukiic exlraordiiiary ; their dv‘S(‘.end- 
aiits having' gradually einhraeed the 
Oalviiiistic teju ts of the go^ennnent 

a siugiilar histauce of l^ortuguesc 

( ii ayta's a ml eoiigregation out of tlic 
pale of th<^ Homan eoininuuion. 

INIost of the slaves at Batavia aix; 
imported from Celeb(‘s and the other 
<‘iis1eni islands, paiiieularly from that 
111 ’ .Veas, otf the western eoast of 
Sumatra. 'J’he species of slaverv at 
Batavia is of th<j \<'ry worst doseri|j- 
tion, and tlnj eruelttes exercised <ui 
lljese lorlorn wretehes s(\,gK'at, as 
Ireqmmlly to, drive tht'm t(» such an 
e\(;{?ss of rh^speration and luadness, 
as to run tlie iinnk, and destroy 
'^Uia lever they approach, man or 
heast. 'I'lie punishiiionts iullieted hy 
the Dutch government for this and 
other crimes, were so horrible ami 
ioeredihle, as to leave a doubt wlm- 
tlna- tlie perpetrators were human 
t-n^aliires, or devils in ahiiinun shape. 
J hat the severity of the punishment 
nev( r prevented the eriines is proved 
by the fact, that at the British settle- 
na nt of Beneooleii, vvhcK^ the pu- 
nishments are of the mildest iiatiire, 
t!ie running the muck, or any despe- 
iai<; eiiiiie, searex'ly ever occurs, 
V* bile the reverse is the case ot Ba- 
davia, and the Dutch settlements ge- 
^Jiierally. 

W hen a rich proprietor is about to 
ndiirii to Europe, It is not unusual to 
maniiinit his slaves, hut it is more 
ficquent when he is at the point of 
dcyalli. A "manumitted slave genc- 
lally hires a small )>atch of ground 
ft'^nrlhe servants of government, in 
'^'hic!l ife cultivates flowers, Ihiits, 


and vegetables for the Bat a vian mar- 
ket. 'riie most mimesous, expert, 
and industrious of all the slaves im- 
ported to Batavia, art* those from tlie 
Islatid of Ceh;hes, and known l>y thtJ" 
name of buggcs;a:s and ]nacass:us. 

In 1804 the garrisonof Ba1a> ia 
consisted of French auxiliary 
trooj;s -------- 

23d Dutch battalion - - - tiOiT 
National tn>ops, three haifa- 
lioiis, ofv\hoiii 200 oilieers 
and grenadi«:rs were? i'imope*- 
ans, the remainder Madu- 
riuis and Sama naps - - -2100 
One hiittaiion iiifantrv ehas- 
senrs, r\i;Mluruus -.md Sama- 
III, ps - . 400 

Idout artillery, mostly recruits, 
iMadiirans^ ------ flOO 

One company light artillery - 100 
lim‘0])ean cavalry - - - 200 

IVdal 4;')40 

There whs also a corj)s of milUary 
englncei's, inoslly ihuopeaiis. Ail 
the troops, not absolutely requisite 
for the duties of the fortitieations, are 
quarlcretl in the environs, on aeeounl 
of the iinheatthiiiess of the city; but 
lilt? eaiui>s of VVeltc Eredon and Ja- 
catru, although a league and a half 
distmit, aiH3 not exempt Irthn disease*, 
yet arc, on the whole, healthier 
than the town. It has by some been 
conjoctiire.d, that 'the insaUibrity of 
Batavia entered into the political 
system of the Dutch, vvitii a view to 
its defence, and that the seasoned iii- 
hahitauts arc not particularly de- 
sirous of improving its climate^srdt 
prevents tlic intrusion of foreign set- 
tiers, 'and gives them a monopoly of 
commerce, and tlic emohimcuts of 
ollice. 

In 1799, Hie new camp at Welle 
Freden was established in a woody 
•plain, a league and a half up the 
country, tlie land’ adjacent being drv, 
and the vicinity but little niai'shy. 
Tile road is along a tine caiiscw'ay, 
with cuuutry^cats on one aide, and 
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©11 tJ»‘ oIIkt a run in;ablr canal. The 
barracks, which arc built of wood 
and Slone, occupy a third ot* die 
$;TOiind on the opposite side of the 
j^'iilraiicc, ^ aiinahaiij!:, a lars^t^ Alalay 
\illai?c, in v.hich tiu're arc several 
icse fajiiilics, .stands on a heii^ht 
two *and a half leagues from- the 
city. 

Aloster Comclis is a small fort, a 
‘ league beyond Welle ireden, siir- 
rounded In .sniallJavanesc, IMalay, 
and Chinese tillages. The ground 
rises inscnsi!)ly to Mester Corii<‘lis, 
vhjch is seen h.*df a mite oil*. This 
fort lies in ri hollow on the bank of 
the great liviT, coinmaiuled by a 
small licigbt. On tbe right and left 
of the road are liaiuboo barracks for 
the Madiiran artillery, of whiehthis 
is the depot. 'J'he ibit is built of 
stone, but is not .strung, the deini- 
bastions being searecly t\\ o feet thick, 
by four high, and .surrouiided by a 
dry ditch. 'I'he entrunce is by a stone 
bridge, within which is the giiard- 
hoii.se, and near to it another house 
oeciipied by the lilnropeaii arlilkTy, 
'i’he lint i.s quitted by another bridge 
on the opposite side, eofuinimieutiiig 
with a range of w ooden barra<'ks, in 
whieli arc the artillery ollieers and 
the companies under training. 

A.O. 1C 19, tlw I)nf(^li governor, 
General John Pictersoii (.*oc*ii took 
the town ftf Jaealra by assault, and 
in a great measure destroyed it. lie 
afterwards founded another city, not 
exactly on the same spot, but very 
near to it, to w hieli he ga\V the name 
of llatavia. During the hostilities 
which followed the J'Vcneh Kevohi- 
bition, Ja\a was never attacked by 
the Jlrilisb, until the United States 
of IJolland were formally annexed to 
the rreneh dominion.s. In 1811 an 
expedition wa.s prepan^d at the Bri- 
<i.sli scttlcUients in India, which ar- 
ri>ed in the roads of Bala^ia on the 
4tli of August of the same year, when 
the troops w'cre immediately land<*d. 
On the mil the city of Batavia su 
nmdered at diseretioii to Sir Samuci 
Aehniiity, Gciieral Jansens having 
wtired to the fortified oainp at Mester 


Coriielis, where, on the 25lh of Ait- 
gii.st, 1811, he was attacked by the 
Biitisli forcijs, and totally defeab^d. 
{Stavoi'iinis^ Barrou\ Quarlej^lif /?c-» 
vien\ Tnmha, Sinnuton^ Ar.) 

Ba rcniAN Isi.K. — One of the Mo- 
lucca Islands, siqianited from Gilolo 
by a narrow strait, and situated be- 
tween the e(|iiutorinl line, and the 
first degree of soiilli latitude. It is 
of an irregidar shape, but in leiigtli 
may be e.stiiuated at 62 miles, by 20 
the average breadth: • In 1775 tlie 
Sultan olMiatcliiaii claimed doniinioii 
over tbe islands of Doby, Ceram, and 
Goram, but was himself entirely sub- 
ject to the iiiiliieuce of the Dutch, 
'riie inhabitants of Batohiaii «are Ma- 
lay’, and of the Mahoinincdan re- 
ligion. (For rest t vSt.) 

Bate Isle. — An island belonging 
to the jiroviiico of Gujrat, situated 
at llic soiitb western-extremity of the 
G II I f of Cut ell. liUt. 22®. 22'. Lorigw 
69®. 21'. E. Bate signifies an island 
of uny kind, but the proper name of 
tbhi islany is Shuiikodw ara. 

Tins islau^i,. has a good harbour 
well secured from the prevailing 
winds, but the aiiehorago is rocky. 
The fort of Bate has lately been 
much improved, but is still an in- 
significant place, being merely a 
square wdtli a double wall on one 
side. It was, notwitbstuiiding, at- 
tackefl by a British force without 
success in 1803, w hich w'as attriLiitcd 
to the want of regular laud forces. 
Oil this occasion many brave men ‘ 
lost their lives. About 150 vessels 
of dificreiit sizes belong to the port, 
which are employed chiefly to and 
I’roin Maudavee, and until the in- 
terfereiieo of the British, were the 
piratical vessels so much dreadi^ by 
the traders on the western coasts of 
India. The de.struction or occup^^ 
lion of the fort of Bate, will be ther 
only efl'eetiial means of aifording pro- 
tect ion to the trade of tbe Gulf of 
Ciitch, and would, probably,. l^ncfit 
botli the inhabitants andUhe temples* 

I'liis island diies not produce siife- 
cient food, for its own support, . 
consequently imports large : ^aantitjies 
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of ghee, sugar, grain, &c. which are 
consumed by the numerous pilgrims 
resorting to the holy plaees. The 
town of Bate contains about 2000 
Jiouscs, chiefly inhabited by Brah- 
mins, but all sorts of trades "arc also 
to be found. Vegetables, riased iii 
small quantities; and milk, compoi^ 
a considerable part of the food ofthe 
inhabitants ; the ' fish, with which 
thinr shores abound, being held sa- 
cred. The Bs|.tc goyemment has 
also Aramra, PosilPii^^hurwaila, for- 
tified places, aiid the little village of 
Rajpoor, subject to it. The whole 
revenue aiising from the temples, die 
port duties, and the share of pirated^ 
property, probably, does not ejeiceed 
two lacks of rujprees per aimuin. 

By an a^eement executed with 
Major Wsuker, on the 14th Dec. 
1807, Coer Babjee, of Bate, and 
Bana Sree Suggarmanjee, of Aramra, 
engapd not to permit, instigate, or 
connive at, any act of piracy com- 
mitted by any person under tneir au- 
thority, and also to abstain iitim 
plundering vessels in dktL’ess. A fi^ee 
and open commerce to be permitted 
to all British vessels paying the re- 
gulated duties. I'he British, by this 
treaty, engaged to afibrd the teniple 
at Bate suitable protection and 
co'iragoincnt. j# 

Sliunkodwar is the proper name of 
the Island of Bate, mid is derived 
from that of a Hindoo 'demon so 
named, from his dwellingiti a large 
shunk, or conch shell, yhbreiu he 
concealed the 'sacred Vedas which 
ho liad stolen fiOm Braltma. An in- 
cariiation of Vishnir, imder the ap> 
pellatioii of Shtii^pairayan, cut 
open the shell, and reiitored the Ve- ^ 
das to their laWfuf owner. Tho de-; 
ny>n pleadediks Ms .^pilse/ tliat- hef 
Mped to have bOen put JbO death by 
Vishnu for the then,, t^ch would 
have secured him ftfturO hjKppinesi^'^i 
In conseguence of ’this exploit?; 
Shunknarayan (Vishnd)i or the d’e* 
stroyer of tn^shell demon, establish- 
ed his own' worship on tlie island, 
itVontinued paiamoiint ontit ' 
the fiight Bdndoo d^, 

• It 


named Hhhii^or, fromDwaraca, from 
a Mahommedan army, since which 
time jRunchor has been supreme on 
Bate. 'iTliis place was taken^ in 1462, 
by Sultan Alahmpod Begra, of Ah- ' 
m^ahad and Gujrat: {M^Murdo, 
i^ei^es, ^e,) j: / ' 

Batheri.;— A ^afitfili village in 
Northeni Hiiidostan, situated among 
thb mountains in the province of Se- 
rinagur. Lati 30®. 49^, N; Long. 78®. 
30'. B. ; This village is placed on the 
hill about 300 feet above the bed of 
the Bh^rathi, or Ganges, and has 
a siti^l temple sa<n:cd to Maliadeva. 
In soiiie parts of this neighbourhood 
th^ poppy Is cultivated, and the 
opium extracted is said to be of an 
excelleht quality. On the opposite 
side of the river is an extraordinary 
cascade, wMcii issues from the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and exhibits 
five distinct lalls of water, one above 
the other. The top of the mountain 
is generally covered with snow, from 
the melting of which tliis cascade 
derives its blnef supplies. (iJaper, ^t.) 

Batneer, — ^AtoWnrih 

tlie province of BelM, district of 
Hissar Firozeh, 170 mliea^^ W. 
from Delhi. West of tliis h barren' 
sandy desert begins; 'friero being lio 
other town untii ^O ^l^utillese is ap- 
proached. The i^ielb;bf the Battie 
coun try, of which' is the capital, 
are called R^poot Mahoniifiedanv;* ^ 
the common 'pebple arc Jauts, most 
of whom h^'^^ become of thal;' 
religion. . This town; was taken and 
destroyed by llmopr in 1398. {G, 
Thomas, i- 

Batinda. — di^tripf in Hiiidos- 
tau, situated partly in^ the N. W. 
quarter of the province of Delhi, and v * 
partly^ ki the northern extremity of 
the province pfAjmeor; This tbs- 
trictcomprehcfndstlm Lachy ^jungle, 
so much celebrated Ibn' the fertility 
of its pastille lands, and for an ex^ 
celleilt breed of horses. Ihja juiiglo 
forms, a eirclepf about 40 milea each 
.virr ■;> ■ Cm ti^nofth it is bounded by ; 
thf/ cast by. 

tbopio^cO df 4^ south by 

Bame«r/ rad weat by the great 
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scri It in situated 36 miles north doossaii Fiver. From FiMtes Point, 
iVom Batneer, and 80 west from 'Pat- which lies in 7^. N. are several bays, 
tcaleh, to the chief of which place where shipping, . working up and 
the Fajah of the Laeky jungle is down the coast, may anchor safely, 

. tributary. The soil being sandy, tlie and gc^t water from tlie shore: {El’- 
^’wellsare excavated to a great depth, more, ^c.) 

The country yields rice, bajerah, and Batanpally Islks.—Two small 
other sorts of main, but not ab\m^ islands oil* the western coast of Wa- 
dantly. TOe original breed of horses geeoo, about the IdOth degree of east 
in this country has been much iih- longilndc. They are both compre- 
proved by Persian horses, which bended witliin the circumference of 
^ Were introduced during the invasions 18 miles, 
of Nadir Shah,' and Ahmed Shah Battas, countiy in 

Abdalli. (I^wmas^ jrc.) the Island of Sumatra, bounded on 

Batool. — A large fortified village the north by that of Aclicen, and on 
and tank, situated near the sources the south by the iridcpendent district 
of the Tiiptee, among the mountains of Race; extending along the sea 
which bound the north of the Berar coast, on the westci n side, from the 
province* From Barooly Ghaut to River Singkcl to that ofTabuyong, 
Batool is a table land, well cultivated but inland to that of Ayer Bangis, 
With wheat, sugar-cane, Bengalgram, and generally across the island,, 
and other pulses. The village is po- which is iiaiTow in that part, to tho 
pulous, and placed in a fertile valley, eastern coast; but more or less en- 
near the ancient Kusbaof Kurreem, croached upon by the Malay aii aiid 
now in ruins, three miles distant Acheenesc establishments. 

(12tA Register^ ^*c.) The soil is fertile^ and cultivatio;.^ 

Battalah, (or Fida/a).— A town so much more prevalent f&nit 'iii th 
in the province of Lahore, 75 miles southera^couhtries of the island, tha^ 
£. S. £. from the city of Laliorc. there is se^\;«ya tobe seen 
Lat 31^. 34'. N. Long. 76®. 3'. £. except tliosO plated by the natives. 
This is a large town, and stands about their villages, wliich arc 
on a fine open plain, about 24 miles fonnd wherever a naturally strong 
east from Amrutsir. It is surrounded situation presents itself. Water is 
by groves of itiaiigo Wees and tanks not so abniidant as to the south- 
of water, and is considered tW ward, the country sbeiiig compara- 
hcolthiest place in the Punjab. There lively level ; about the Bay of Tapa- 
is an excellent plum grows at tliis nooly the land is high and wooded, 
place, named alooeba; their apples The Sifigk^l, River, which bounds 
also are larger and better than id this coUhtr^, and is the largest on 
most other parts of tiindostan. The the west Cpau^t of Sumatra, rises in 
lulls lie about 70 miles distant, and mountains About 30 from tho 
in winter are covered with . snow. sea. The Batta country is divided 
{llth Regist&f ^,) iiito ipanV; small districts, which 

Battanta. — ^A small island in the yield gol^ benzoin, cassia, cam« 
wBastesn Seas, about the 13lst d‘e- pkor, &c. 
gree of east lonmtude, and sepa- The natives cf the sea coasts ex«> 
rated from the island of Sallawatty change tiieir benzoin, camphor, ap^' 
by Pitts'Straits. In length it mdy. cassia,, (the qitantity of gold dust is]^ 
be estimated at 85 miles, by five very small)' for iron, steel, ,brii^ 
miles the average breadtii. \ wire, and salt ; of wii^ jast article 

£A'rTAMANDE.->^A point on the 100,000 bamboos nieasu're are anh^ 
N. W. coast of Borneo, lat 6®. Otf. ally taken off in the Big; 

N. Long. 1 16®. 45'. E. To the south- nooly. These they hailee^^^ib 
-ivard of Batoomandc is p commo- the more inland inhabitahts^ii^ 
tiious bay, at the mouth of the Pan- convenience of which fairsi!rA 
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btished at the back of Tappatiooly. afford to have ; half a dozen is not 
Having no coin, all value is esti- uncommon. The daughters, are 
mated among them by certain com- looked upon, as all over Sumatra, as 
modi^es. The ordiiiaiy food of the the riches of the father. The condi- 
lower classes is maize and sweet po- tion of the women^appears to be no.>s. 
' tatoes, rice being reserved for the other than tliat of slaves, tho hus- 
Ciyahs and great men. Their houses bands having the power of selling 
arelbuilt of frames of wood, with the their wives and children. They 
sides of board, and the roof covered alone, besides their domestic duties^ 
with Ijoo. work in the rice plantations. Hie 

The country is veiy populous, and men, when not en^ed in war, 
chiefly in the central ports, where are lead an idle inactive life, passing the 
extensive opeir-pltasis, on the bor- day playing on a sort of flute. I^ike 
ders, it is said, of a great lake. The the rest of the Sumatrans, they are 
government of theBatta country, at- all much addicted to gaming: when 
though nominally in the hands of a maii loses more than he is able to 
three or more sovereign rajaiis, is pay, he is confined, and sold for a ' 
effectively divided into numberless slave. 

petty chiefships, and it does not ap- The most cxtraordinaiy of the 
pear likely, from the manners and Batta customs, though certainly not 
dispositions of the people, that the peculiar to this people, is the prac- 
whole country was ever united under tice of eating the bodies of their 
one supreme head. .It is asserted enemies, whom they kill iu battle, 
that the succession to the chiefship and also of a certain description of 
goes to the nephew by a sister, as criminals. This extreme depravity 
amnn<r the Nairs ofNalabar. The has been long doubted, but is now 
standard of the Battas is a horse’s established by a weight of testimony 
head, wii!' a flowing ipAife, Which not to be resisted. . The Battas are 
seems to inoiv-dce a connexion with said to eat. tho body as a. species of 
the Hayagrivas, of Sanscrit history, ceremony; as a mode of shewing 
The Battas, although of an inde- their detestation of particular crimes 
pendent spirit, have a superstitious by an ignominious punishment, and 
veneration for the Sultan of Menan- a savage disphtyj^s livenge and 
cabow, and shew a blind submission ^insnlt to theirenel&ies. The Ejects 
to his relations and emissaries. In of this barb^ous repast are prison- 
their persons, the Battas are rather ers’taken in w^, especiall^rif badly 
below the stature of ^jakys, and wounded ; the ' bodies of the slain, 
their complexions are ;Their and offenders' #ndeinned for certain 
dress is a sort of cotton clprii. ma- crimes, particularly adultery. The 
nufactured by themsolyes. Thev prisoners unwouuded (but the Bat- 
arms are matchlock giins, spears, tas are not much disposed to give 
and swords ; the first they purobasei quarter,) may be ransomed or sold 
from the Menancabow .traders, and as s^vci^ where the quarrel is not 
the last they make ^emselves, im top inyekratOf Coquets rarely suf-^^ 
also their gunpowder. The, when thpir inkids we iu cir~ 

.of warfare 18 excited the^ by the 

"^m jact, ^tkir li^ applai fo can- 

smte of perperilal•hosw&^^^^^^^ to above two oasq^; 
fortify aU their villimes4‘ uid,ini^^ i^^^^ that they 

of tower orwatdkn^k ;>at their own relations, 

trive to haH a tall tree,"'whijcn they not so much 

ascend to ' ■ appo^te, as topei^ 

tva are a^ to marry as . 
many wi es ae ttdy please; or caii iiinan'jE|0$i^(^ j|^^ 

h2' 
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is said to incite liis own children to 
cat him, in the season when salt 
and Hines are cheapest. 7 his, Pr. 
Leyden says, is the account which 
.4hc Battas give of thenischcs, as 
weil as of the Iwalays dwelliii^ in 
Ihcirvieinity, This singular custom 
of Autliropuphagy, jHacitsed by a 
nation in other respects more civi- 
lized than the Malay s,hy whom they 
are siiiTOundcd, attracted early the 
attention of Europeans, and led to 
tlic eslnblishmciit of the fact. 

The religion of the Battas, like 
that of all the other inhabitants of 
the isiaiid, who are not Maliomme- 
dans, is so obscure in its principles, 
as scarcely to afford room to^ say 
that any exists among tliem. lliey 
have, however, rather more ceremo-* 
iiies than the other Sumatrans, and 
tlicre is an order of persons, chilled 
by them Gooroo (a well known Hin- 
doo term), who may be denominated 
priests, as they are employed in ad- 
ministering oaths, foretcliing liicky 
and niilucky day.s, making sacrifices, 
and the pcrfortnance of religions 
rites. Tlie ceremonies that wear 
most the appearance of religion aye 
those practised on taking an oath, 
and at their foueral obsequies. 

Europeans not being settled 
among the Battas on the same 
footing as in the pepper districts, 
the prinoiplcs or practice of their 
laws is not well known. Open rob- 
bery and murder are punishable 
with death, if the parties are unable 
to redeem their lives by a sum of 
money. In cases of double adul- 
tery, the man, upon detection, is 
punished. with death; but the wo- 
man is only disgraced by having her 
UcaTt sflaied, and, being sold tbr a 
slave, which in fact she was be^re. 

The Batta language is probably 
the most ancient in Sumatra, and is 
the chief source of that diversity , of 
dialect, which is discoverable in.]die 
languages of the island. The ^ 
^abet consists of 1^ letieis, each 
viuioble by six vocalic sounds.^ Thia 
language has sl remarkable pccu- 
parity ; i|yb;writteii i^ith^bx)iu tho 


left to the right, nor from the right 
to the left, nor from top to bottom ; 
but in a manner directly opposite to 
that of the Chiiiesp, from the bottom 
to the (op of the line. 7’he material 
for WTiling on is a bamboo, or branch 
of a trct% and the iiistru incut for 
writing the point of a creeso. Tiio 
Battas sometimes read the bamboos 
horizontally, instead of perpendicu- 
larly ; but they consider the correct 
mode of reading to be from the bot- 
tom to the top. V 

The Battas somctinios write on 
growing trees, and in this c;ase, if a 
blank space occurs, it is towards the 
top of the division, a circumstance 
which determines what they con- 
sider as the natural position of their 
charaetei's. It is remarkable that 
the proportion of people who can 
read and write- is much erreater tlian 
of those who c : - 

That this ex c;:;’! 
preserved tb©‘ -’*^b-rL. ? ■.- 

its character ■■ • >..v 

attributed to . "r .v* .■ \xi^- 

as tlie watK^-. , 

the vegetable y r-. [ 

obtained, thei* 
lion, the divid ; 

veriimeiit, which are circumstances . 
unfavoumblc to the propagation of ; 
^new opinions and customs ; and 
^lastly, the ideas entertained of tho 
ierociousness of tlie people, from the 
practices above described, wliicli 
may w'ell be si^poscd to have damp- 
ed the ardonr, and restrained the 
zeal of reii^dus iiinoyators. ‘ {Mars^ 
dett, JLeydm,^.) 

B ATT ECOLL ah, {Btd'ucola). — A 
town 911 tlie ilea coast of the British 
district of North OwmcA* which sig- 
nifies the rouncf tbiihiw Lat. 13®. 

N. Long. 74®. 57^ jE. 

This pkee Mauds, on l|ic iiorlh ^ 
bank of a small river, the Sancada- 
watem A ^orj beautiful 
surrottiiided .on . ' 

hufeVkhdin atfcxcellcius:-,' . ' vol; 
tivalion, At tho pubh> 
eight dams are yearly 1?' ^ 
der to w’atcr the rice, 
which are constructed pf 
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onYy intended to collect the stream 
during the dry season. . , 

Batt<‘Col]ah is a Jarge open town, 
containing 500 houses. It has two 
mosques, one of which receives an 
allowance of 100 pagodas from the 
•XJaiiipaiiy, and the other half as 
much. Many of tlie Mahommedaug 
are wealthy, and go on coiiiinercial 
speculations to diflerent parts of the 
coast. 1 x 1 this part of tfie country 
there are iioiie of the Bun tar cast, 
nor docs th^ laii]p;iuigc ofTulava ex- 
tend so fur north. Battccollah is 
properly in tlic country named Hai- 
,ga, and t he most common farmers arc 
a kind of Brahmins, named Haiga, 
after the country, and a low cast of 
Hindoos, named Halopccas. There 
are here a great many guddics, or 
tciimics, hcloiiging to the followers 
of Vyas, There are two Jain tem- 
ples, the only remains of 68, that 
were formerly in the place. In this 
part of the country the Ikeri princes 

. almost to Jtave extinguished 
the Ji/’iis; but tsotvard** the north 
they appv'*'* to have ^nvt with a more 
vigorous resistance. CF. JBiwIuinmif 
4rc.) 

Batties, (JJAffWi).— The country 
of the Batties, or Bhatties, is bound- 
ed on the north by the Punjab and 
.the Biver Sutuleje ; east. By the dis-* 
strict of llurrianah; west, by the 
desert; and soutli, by Bicaiiere. — 
From north to south it extends about 
150 miles, and from east, to west 
about 100, and comprehends part of 
the provinces of Lahore, Delhi, and 
Ajmecr. 

The part of the country best 
adapted for cultiy^ion is along tlie 
bunks of the Hi^Or Cuggiir, from 
the town of Pqttehabad to Batneir. 
This portion of tOiritory very pro- 
ductive, which Caused by the 
abundance of water which 409 ceh^ 
from the mountidns ^ 
season, and midcie? frie Cugg|£r dyer* 
flow., The land Within the ihnuende 
of this idUndafton produces whoat, 
rice, ^nd barley, but the remaiddor 
.‘>i th^Bbatty country, • owing id' a 
scarcity of moisture, is sfririie and 


unproductive. The River Cuggur is 
ailerwards lost in the sands 4o the 
west of Batneer, though it is said 
formerly to have joined the Sii- 
tuleje in the viepnity of Ferog^^^ 
poor. - ^ 

Batneer is the capital of the Bhatty 
country ; the other towns of note are 
Arroah, Fiittehabad, Sirs'ah, and 
Ranyali. There is but little com- 
merce carried on in this country, the 
inhabitants being more addicted to 
thieving than industrious pursuits. 
\yith the exception of the sale of 
their sun)Ius grain, ghcc, and cattle, 
they have little intercourse with tlie 
neighbouring states, and that priti- 
dpdly tlirpugh petty merchants of 
the Shiekh l^ ereed sect. Their imr 
ports are coarse white cloth, sugar, 
and salt, but the trade is very iiit oii- 
sidembie. 

'J'ho Bhatties are properly shep- 
herds; various tribes of them are 
found in the Punjab, and they are 
also scattered over the high grounds 
to t)ie*east of the Indus, from the 
sea to Uch. In the Institutes of 
Acber these tribes are called Asham- 
batty. Their chiefs were originally 
Rajpoots, but are now Maliomme- 
daiis. A majority of the present in- 
habitants of the Bhatty country were 
originally Jauts^ who atlerwards 
turned Mahommedans. Their char 
racier is biit indifferent, *l>eing de- 
scribed by their neighbours as cruel, 
savage, and ferocious thieves from 
their birih, and in the practice of 
adding murder to robbery. The 
Bhatty females are allowed to ap- 
pear iu public unveiled, and with- 
out that specids of concealment so 
common oyer Hihdostan, ^pqpially 
among the followers of Mahommed. 

i‘c.) 

/BattoWal.^A town in the ter- 
ritories /of the Poonidi iVlaharattiis, 
^ tha prdvince of Aurungabad; 60 
mffeS N. tw W, from Ahmedniiggur. . 

Ba^ITU; (Pa/o Batu),>^An island 
l;^g . ' western coast of Su- 

miitra^/^^d immediately to the 
of the, equipoeliai line* 
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In length it may be estimated at This river rises in the hills of Clio- 
40 nfiles^ by 10 miles the average teesgiir, intlie province of Gundwa^ 
breadth. ^ na, and receives all the streams that 

This island is inhabited by a co- have tlieir sources on the S. W. side 
from the IqCand of Neas, who of the hills, which separate the*r 
pay a. yearly tax to the Rajah of Bar champaign country of Chotcesgur 
luaro, a small fqrtitied village in the from Berar. Its course has nerc» 
interior of the island, belonging to a been completely traced, but it is 
different race, whose number it is supposed to join the Inderowty Ri- 
said amoiints to only 100, which it ver, which flows into the Godavery, 
is not allowed to exceed, jnst so near Badrachelium. 
many children being raised as are Baweet.— A smafr.f^rtified town 

sufficient to repair tlie deaths. They in the provin^^of Cutch, situated 
are reported to bear a resemblance oh the road from Luokput Bunder 
to the people of Massacar and the to Mandavee, on the Gulf of Cutch, 
Buggesses, and may have been ad- from which it is distant about 15 
venturers 'from that quarter. Ibe miles to the nortiiward. 
influence of the Bnluaro Rajah This place stands on the side of a 
over the Neas inhabitants, who cx- hill to the northward of an extensive 
cccd his immediate subjects in the tank. The adjacent country is well 
proportion of 20 to one, is founded cultivated; - v **»>- 

on a snperstitioiis belief, that the pear indu ■ ' ' 

water of the island will become salt Mandavei ' ^ ‘ ^ ^ ‘ • 

when they neglect to pay the tax.— but the c: ; ; , ‘v * 

He, in his turn, ibeing in danger from \ ‘ 

the Malay traders, who resort hither Baypo< 3 - . 
from Padang, and are not influenced bar Coast, • ■ s ‘ 

by the same superstition, is com- Calicut ^ . •; v 

polled to pay them an annual tribute 52'. E. : - M ; 

of ounces of gold. place SuU^ 4 ‘»'/- ^ -v 

The food of the people, as in the to have established it as one of his 
other islands of the Sumatra coast, is places of trade. Teak ships of 400 
ehiefly ^nd their exports cocoa tons have been built here from tim- 

natsj oil in coiis^erable quantities, »ber procured in the neighbourhood, 
and swallp, or sea slugi No ricoU The teak tar is here extracted from 
eultivatefl here. This island is vi- the chips and saw-dust of the ves- 
sible from Natal Hill ill Sumatra, and sel, and is said to excel the Norwe- 
is entirely coVc>:ed with wood. — |^antar. v 

{MwBden, BAZAAa.*^A'smaU village: in the 

Battulaki. — A harbour, situated province of Cabul, three-fourths of 
at the northern extremity of the a mile from the western shore of the 
Island of Msqpndanao* Lat. 5°. Indus,' about e^bovc the 

42'. N. liongr 125®.^E, towii of AttoeA^^: ID^ N. 

^ Tl^is ^bow is luid^ by a re- l4>ng, 71^. stream is 

. markable rock^^hbout tHb rise ef a here rapid, with a tough, undulating 
large dwel!ing<^lM:ihto;' b^^^^ motion, bnd abodt ihfee4burths of . 

colour,' between wMch andme main a mile, dr a mUe in btoadth, where ^ 
is a reef of tocks, over wMbb boats intorriipted by islands, and 

may pass at high wat^r Ih tim { Hm a W. by A. coupe, 

boar there is 10 fatbotosWator. i • 

. butch once attempted Ija setttetom sand, vvhich qtt u v v 

here, but were driven bif by the ub- sides when put into a ir j ^ 

lives. (-Porreir, ^ ^ : also V^ cold,, owing 

Baum Ounoa, or Winrir RiVin, ^re of show 
(Fedo fSenga, rapid maik when ^wed by’ tfltb 
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Tliis place has been conjectured to recourse to this native salt, against 
be theBaziraof the ancients. {Foster^ wliiqh, however, they have a strong 
Wilford^ ^c.) prejudice. The black sand ore of 

IIeacul, {Vyaculf ^ — A strong na- iron abounds here in Hie torrents. 

*tivc fort in the district of South Car The country in tb|fr neighbourhood ^ 

uara, placed, like Ciinanore, on a is exceedingly bare, %nd thepopfila- 
-high projecting point into the sea, tion scanty. AU tl)ohou9Pi?"a!c.ool-- 
towards the south, and having within lected in villages, and the smallest 
it a bay^ l^t. 12^. 22^. N. Long, village is fortified. Baydamungalum 
76®. 9'. E. was formerly a considerable place. 

The town stands north from the and the residence of apolygar. In 
fort, and contains abyiit 100 houses, the dispute for the dominion between 
The inhabit^trsre^ chiefly Moplays its ancient lord and Hydcr, the town 
and Mticcas, with a few 'liars, and suffered exceedingly, and is now 
people of the Concan, who have greatly deduced. 'I'lie people in the 
long settled in Canara as shop-keep- adjacent country arc a mixture of 
ers. Beggars swarm here, as is the Tamuls, Telingas, and Carnatacas, 
case every where in India, except or Gahares, with a considerable n urn- 
Malabar, where there arc very few. ber of Mahommedaiis. (jp. Bm- 
(F* Bif4:hanan, ^c,) chamrit 4rc.) 

Bkawull^^-^A town in the Maha- Beonore, (Beidururi^.-^A dis- 
ratfa territories, in the province of trict in the north-western extremity 
Khandesh, 35 miles S. W. from of the Rajaii of Mysore's territories, 
Boorhaiipoor. LaU2i®fc N. J^ng. situated on the summit of that range 
75®. 48'. E. , of western hills, which overlooks the 

■”*'DAOCTR, (V€daghdr),-^A town provinces of Canara and M^abar, ' 
in the district of Currali, on the and named the Western Ghauts, 
soutli si'a. of tlio .N/fvb dddah River, These mountains, elevated from four 
10 mUes,S7 w. fhjm Gurrah. Lat. to 5000 feet above the level of the 
23®. 6^ N. Long. 80®. 5r'^. sea, present to the west a suiiace in 

Bedamungalum, (ar J^tumumga- many places nearly peipendicular to 
lum).-^A town in the Rajali of ]%• the horizon, and by their height iit^ 
sore’s tomtories, near the eastern tercept .tlie clouds of the western 
frontier. Lat. 12®« 58'. N. Long,, monsoon^ Nme raihy months in^^te^ 
78®. 24'. £. This place is situated year iwe usuaUy cidcuiated on in this 
about 300 yards west of the Palare cUniater and for six of that number 
River, which is not here above 40 it is ctwioma]^ to make the same 
feet wide, and in the moiiUi of May lureparitoi^ ' arrangements for jHoyi- 
contains only two or three feet deptn sion (wateir exceptedX as are adopt* 
of watery nearly stagnant In the ed in a ship proceeding on a voyage, 
rainy season it.fills several fine re- This extraordinary moisture is not 
servoirs,. or tanks, for the use of cel- oidy ihyomhhle to the ffrowth of the 
tivation. AR over ^he 0000 % in peculiar produpis of the province, 
tills vicinlty-^l^iitoh salt hut imviete % of the counU^ 

of spda); jS f^l^h^nly ^ 8tattfrb,>ii|^ 

It is found in, iew ^et^groiinds, cdur . 

teined in a ppor andblack :80%j^ ! mis djismcjt con* 

in lippoo’s, reign was sfei c^neffvf 0 ^ pepperrbei^ san- 

UonsideraWe ; quantities.- cardamoms. The 

tiadeiirRh.<&^^ I^^ coe^ imte, 

natio being entSrehr ephtrabShuy se^ 

bulkyJpiSiticle as salt Pould not be rd^fh^h^-bad, mpst of the goods 
smu^eoln iiipffioi0nt\quantiti6s for are oiMpdto Mangalore by porters, 

we«e i^h^uwtiy bhl%ed to, have tel . of q{ieyatiQ|i 
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makes this climate e month later 
Hvxtk it is on the sea coast. , The cat- 
tle, like those below the GhautSj are 
remarkably small. .The coimtry 
breeds more thhn is required for its 
^bnUlyatioo, andxaf considerable sor- 
pltis la ahuhally exported to the sea 
coast; I'he horm are indifrereid^ 
bat might bO improved by seiid|%; 
into the district a stallions. ^ H 

When coh^um^ by Hyder, W 
176^ the Bedhbire domihions eat* 
tended over the maritime proviiiee 
now named Gaitara, and to ^0 east 
over a tract of more open country, 
extending to Santa, Bednore, and 
Hoolukera, within 20 miles pf Chit- 
tclditM^.. (Wilk», F. J3tichandnf:^i) 

BEDnioRE.— town in the Rajah 
of Mysore^s territories, the capital 
of a distri* of the same liame. Lat. 
13®.48'.b ong.750.6'.E. 

This place %s originrdly named 
Bideriiuliy, or Bambim Yillage, un- 
til the seat of government was re- 
moved from Ikcri to this town, after 
which it WHS named Bideruru^ or 
Bamboo Place. On this transfer, the 
whole revenue of the eoiintiy being 
expeidded here, Bednore immediate- 
ly peehiiie a eity of great magnitude 
•atid pommC]^, and is said to liave 
then epnfirined 20,000 houses, be- 
sides huts, deflnded by a circle of 
woods, hills, and fortified defiles. 
When taken by Hyder, in it 
was estinnbfod at cigm miles in cm- 
cUmterence, and il ls plun- 

der actually realised amoiiuited to 12 
millions sterling. He afterwards 
changed its name to Hydernagnr. 

This place was taken and pliin* 
dered 'by the British detaclwent 
from Bombay, under i^en. Mat- 
thew\ ih; 1783, biit tiliey after- 
wards attacked Bi|^lib]]pd, as^ 
by the French, ^d W d^ttoyed^ w 
madejnsoneia;.''^"-;' 

AtTipj^^s death itednttfe^ IdCXt 
hbu^s, Insides hats, kiid;^ itsT^ 
reepypri^ being a cbhveinieht 
rdughirmb' for goods. ’ ’ Dming A# 

Coh^h; ' i^iristianB settfed - at K 
nbre, ^d subsiiitecl by di^ 


tilling and selling spiritupus liquors. 
Tippoo carried theni all to Seringa* 
patam. / 

Travelling distance from Seringa^ 
patam 1B7 miles. N.W. fronr Ma- 
dras 445 mites ; from Poonab 3B2 * 
miles. (F BUdAa^,: Wilks, Rc»r 
wel, 

BeEchipoor. A : village in the 
ptoyince of Siude, . situated on the 
wHst side of the Goonee, on the 
route from Hyderabad, the capital 
of $inde, to Ma nd^ye c.. a seaport 
on the Gulf of Cutch, by the way 
of Luckput Bunder. Lat.24®.35'.N. 

In this neighbourhood arc a num- 
ber of fine trees resembling the ap- 
ple tree, also the Lauiestinus cherry 
and drooping willow, and abundance 
of tlie lye bush. The soil is rich, 
but except close to the banks of the 
river is whplly uncultivated, rnd 
covered *■. - ■* 

advantage , . ■ ■ . . 

natural ca t ; ; -.n. . 

tryi»inter.-^^:-^^/.-'’-'-‘:^ 
grown'witi^ 

which imp .v 

vitiate tho'L'^v;*,’ 

.v;f : - 

can, 'now' i; .. ' 
situated' praeipally betwixt the 16th 
and l8th degrees of north latitude. 
,To the north it is bounded by Aur 
rungabad and Nandere; on the south 
by the River Krishna ; to the cast it 
has the proyiiioe of Hyderabad ; and 
to the vrest ilie ^ovince of Bejapoor. 
In length it mky bo estimated at 140 
miles, by 66 the avei^e breadth. 

' ^0 surface of thisprprince is nn- ’ 
cveti and hilly, but not mountainous, 
and : it is ihtorseoted by toai^y small 
riveri^i vfincb fei^ s^, and 
ifovrihtp and 
Gbdmr^^ vdry priK 

redun^: 

combbred^^^#^ the British 
pmin^s. .Although Idng^the beat 
of a J^ltom'medan sQver4%n%^atid 
still subject to prtoces. of th^ reH^' 
l^<m, the 
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ceed thie Mabommed^ti^ ia the pro- 
portion of 10 to one. ThO junction 
of the lliree languages, Telinga, Ma- 
haratta, and Canara, takes place in 
this province, spnte whore near its 
capital, . * ^ 

This province is now wholly com- 
*Bi^ieiided witliin dominions of 
the NizaiUj iind gbverhed by his ‘ 


ceptlhe cast side, which is a rising 
ground' apput IQO y^ds high.. It h 
ihnch decayed, but tlie remains oj 
^any good buildings are still to b^ 
seen, li was for^rly noted fo^ 
Works of tuteiiagne^AM with sjjrveij 
before the Maho^coai^-hftWo^ 
B^Mr Was the oet^tal pf a ^indoc; 
sbfeWiignty. Near tbe^rains of tht 


cers. The principal towns arcBbOder, old Beeder, Ahmeii $hah Bha&ene< 
or Ahmedabad, KaJbcrgah, and CS^ rpimdcd the citjr of Ahmedab 
— Wldch he made his capital in pis 

' ^ Al.ll aL.. ......I 


liaiiy. 

After tlie#3^Iahommedan conquest 
this province was the seat of the 
Bhamener dynasty of Deccan sove- 
reigns, tlie first of whom was Sultan 
Allah ud Deen Houssnn Kangoh 
Bhamenee, A. D. 1347, whose ca- 
pital was Kalbergab, Besides the 
princes of the Nizam Shahy, Adil 
Shadiy, aiidKoottub Shahy, founded 
on the ruins of thp B^*>^enee dy- 
■ ■ !rs,‘ com- 

■■ V" exten- 

•.•■v., !t' founded 

■. iho 

* < . ' > jofioer of 

: ;; v’ • ‘ :'..:an8, and 

> i ‘Vvhy. His 
--sisting of 
-ts tewdis- 

uicis round that city. The Hohodrs 
of royalty did not long remain in his 
family, his terii tones being wrested 
fiOm his grandson by the other Dec^ 


dfKalberg^^ and this is the ipoders 
Beede^ 1 

Travelling distwcp from Hyderj 
abad 7ifi ^^Ihi 867, fronl 

Madras 4^6, add from Calcutta 98(1 
mifes. (t/pion, Seott^ ^e,) ; 

Beejapoor.— A town in the Ma?. 
haratta dominions, in th ^ province 
of Aurungabad, 86 m^' from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat 64'- N* 
Long. 75®. t'. £. 

Bcem AH River, (BAima, terrific\ 
—This river rises ip the mountains 
to the north of Poonah, not inany 
miles from the source of the Godar 
very, and passi^ within 30 miles to 
thetiast of Poonah, where it i$ call- 
ed Bewrali, as well as Beemidi, and 
is esteemed a sacrad It one 

of the principal rivers tluit join the 
Krishna, wln^Udops & tow^ 


of Ffrozeg 
Beeder. 


, la'ovinoe qf 
of its coursci. 


can princes, and the kingdom of idcludhig ^e WiheUn^ qmy be esti- 
Becdcr destroyed. _ mated At /^.iniles. 


Along with the other Deccany 
provinces, it fell the Mogul 

dominion towards the ' conclusion of baiiEiB of the Beemah. Th^y of 
the l7tli century, dming the reign a middle siz^ and strong, are rsithor 


3^' ' most esteeiped b:f the 
“ are those briid bn' frie 


of Aureii^be, from whose succes- 
sors it was separated in 17^7 by Ni- 
zam ul Mnlnck, aiid basevbr siooe 
been pqs^Sseil' by lu| posted 
Nizaids, Ye^ptaafi^ 
rishtai Scoii^ 


Beeder.- 
of Beeder,' 61 
1^17^47'L . 

this city ilM&i 
^all, a ivy ditch 
tbwi 
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and malJji 

le wall is six lipleii'iii 
se , add Ihq 
i sfrbids in % ^n pUi^ 


a handsop^a breed, generally dark 


bay, with 
frona the*. ^ ^ 

^tuated. closAto^teiHi- 
Itains, )n of 

ddeh it is the bk« 
21% N« 

tipwii sbmds di the^con^ 
^ thAJIal^amv OR Gun- 
AmiOill stream nmiied the 
{tlMad epfrofigtof egh 
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siderable trade, and is sometimes 
nam^ Beeni-jee, liy way of. emi- 
nence. {Kirkpariekf jrc) 

Beogah, a small town 

%merly forti^j^ in the* province of 
Bmr. distent vf Bamgur, 82 miles 
S; from r^a.Jl Lat 24®. 25^ N. 
Loiig^8fiP.20^W - 

B£hawux/P 06 i^---A town in . tie 
mvince of Mooltan, 37 miles S. by 
K from the city of Mooltan. Lat 
30®. 4' N. Long. 71®.3(/,E, This 
itown is situated near , the. Ohairah 
Biyer, in a yeiy bad part of i^e de- 
sert.^ It derives its name from the 
Nabob Bhawul Khan, of the Abassi 
family, and. surnamed Dadpootee. 
He di^ in 1608, leavii^ a son under 
age, whose territories were in a si- 
tuation of great danger fiom the am- 
biiipus views of the Ameers ofSinde. 
The Behawulpomr state extends a 
considerable way towards Bicanere, 
but is tribtttaiy to the sovereigns of 
Cabal. To travel iii this arid re- 
gion, it is necessary to have an esta- 
blishment of camels to cany a su])- 
p)y of water, as in the deserts of 
Arabia. {Registertf Smithy 4re.) 
B^HAO* — ^A small district in the 

S oyince of Cabul, situated betwixt 
e 34th and 36th degrees of north 
Jafitdde, ' It has: the dutrict of Mun- 
derar to the north, a range of bills 
to the south, the River ChuganseriU 
to the eas^ and the River 4<ishuii|: 
to the west. ; ^ 

In 1682,. it is describeilli jl^ Abul 
Fa 2 el as follows: — 'fhe district of 
Bekrad is fiill of infidels. Instead 
of iaihps *hey bum green fir, which 
gives a very good Jight. Here is an 
animal called a flying; fox, which 

S es about an ell ixom the , gromid. 

ero^are also mU^which have, a 
fiiie . iniisky sceajt^ 
i^dte;46l dams.'^- •v-v.v ■ ; v;:;- ■ ; 

^ Bchut River.— Sto JkYLUHf, . 

BeipuRU.— A n open village iii the ^ 
district Of North Canaia, contaimim 
ahdiit 160 houses. £at 13®. 4^. 
1^%74^>.^E. 

BeidUra once had a fort, and vfiis 
then a large place, belonging to a 
Jgjin prippess, named fByra Devi, 


but the Jain sect are now quite ex- 
tinct heiei At this place there is a 
temple dedicated to Siva, in which 
are many inscriptions. These in- 
scriptions, among the Hindoos, seem 
to be what the legends on the coins 
are among the Mahommedans, 
so long as there is a nominal king all 
insenptions and legends arc made in 
his name. \F, Bwhmm^ ^c,) 
Bejaour, (yijayaghar)»--^A dis- 
strict in the ^rovince^ of Malwafa, 
situated about ihe’TSi^d degree of 
north latitude. Although to the south 
.of the Nerbuddab, in . the Institutes 
of Acber, A. D. 1582, it is placed 
in the viceroyaKy of Maluah, and is 
described as follows:—*^ Sircar Bce- 
jagur, containing 32 mahals, mca- 
stuement 283,278 beegahs, revenue 
1^246,121 dams. Seyurghal 3674 
dams. It furnishes 1773 cavalry, 
and 1 9,480 infant!^*' 

This district is no^ possessed by 
different MsliaTatta chie&. The chief 
towns are Awasi^ Siudwah^ 
GberowdL - ^ 

j ■ ■; 

rBEJAPOpR. 

A large province in the Deccan, 
extending nom the I6th to the 19fb 
degrees of north latitude. To the 
porth it is bounded by the province 
of Aurungabad ; on the south by tho 
Toombuddra River, and district of 
North Canaraj on the east by Au- 
rangabad Beed^ ; And on the 

yyest by the if^b. In length it may 
be estimated at 360 miie^ by20Q 
iniles the average breadth, 

’Elie w'estem districts this pro- 
vince are very mountainous, parti- 
cularly in the vicinity of the Ghauts; 
but towards th^ emittho country is 
more leveh ana vmtered by iiiimy 
rivers, r ^ of which 

aiA fte .luishlig, tho Bepniah, the 
Topmbuddra, and Mho Gutpurba, 
to 1790 the latter wah the 
Donlidfuy which s^iuatbd the do- 
nd^ons of Tippoo from timseofthe 
B^ahaiattas. . 

There is nothing peculiar 

aj^cultare or production of th& prmi 
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vincb, whicit arc flic same as in the 
other regions of the Deccan. The 
horses reared on the banks of the 
Beemah are held in gpreat estimation 
by the Maharattas, and liimish the 
best cavalry in their armies.^ All the 
•GOA coast being in the possession of * 
that nation^ who are little addicted 
to maritime commerce, the greater 
part of what traffic Subsists is carried 
on by land carriage with the interior^ 
but the extejit of this species of in-^ 
terchange over the Deccan is 
considerable. 

Four-fifths of this province have 
long appertained to the Maharattas, 
and the remainder is under the go- 
vernment of thcNiaam. The Peshwa 
is the nominal lord of the whole, bat 
possesses effective jurisdiction over 
but a small portion, the m^time 
^ * r i^e' largest 

/lis own 

i' "‘Ues are 

' • h, Mer- 

, . M'-r'-t: ■ . Punder- 

■ )\'- 

-province 

z \ . V 1:10 best of 

’ ’»?•' *‘^ 0 , )^j«t"is pro- 
bably equal to inat ol' tlie Balaghaut 
ceded territories, which being a re- 
cent acquisition, have not had sufii- 
cient time for improvement Takings 
the latter < as a scale of comparison; 
tiie inhabitants may be estimated at 
seven millions; of which number, 
prohablyy Hot more thah’ one^tweii- 
tieth are Mahonun^aiis, tlie rc'st' 
being Hindoos of the Brahmihical 
persuasion; 

In this jprovince, approaching the 
Krishna woiii the soutliward, the 
Maharatta toi^ne cpmes more and 
more into use ; leavl^ this river to 
the south, tbd trSmi^ 

Clines in a shhlTtt pix^O^ 
the Kjishna 
Tiding bounda^ 

jguag^, but^^^pijm inrii^ 
more spoken to thb iadithwai^i^^^^^ 
the Mahhratta to souto ^i 

he Kr^shha is alto itoiwto 
fidvidl^ ^ 

. Tb^ihe &e1ioiitof 


of the lower class are flat roofed, and 
covered with mud and clay ; north, 
ward the roofs are pitched and 
thatched. J *' 

After the distolt:^ V df the Bha- 
mtoee dynasty of t® 
ul Mnziiffer AdiljKmh tonnded .the 
Adil Shahy soveroigb^ of Bejapoor, 
A. D. 14^, compreheimliig within 
the cirole of . his governmtot Ail toe 
donntry from the RiverBoemr^ to 
Bejappor. In 1502 he"* introdneed 
the ceremonies of the Shicah sect of 
Mahommedaus, which did not, prior 
to this period, exist in the Deccan, 
He died A. D. 1610, and. bis suc- 
cessors were, 

Ismael Adil Shah, died 1534. 
Muloo Adil Shah, deposed and 
blinded, having reigned six months. 

Ibrahim A£1 Shah, died 1557. 
During his illness this pnnto put to 
death several physicians who had 
failed in efftotin? cure, behead- 
ing some, told treading others to 
death with elephwts, so that all the 
surviving medical practitioners being 
alarmed, fled his dominions^ 

All Adil Shah^ assassinated 1570. 
In the year 1564, the: four Mahom- 
medan Sidtans offhePcccanformcid 
a confederacy agtonst Rtott^'R^^^ 
the Hindoo sOlfcifi^^ of Bijan^r; 
mid having tota)|y|o^ated and slain 
him in bottlo, took and plmidered 
Mk cftpitto.^' ^ him ended the 
long establiibofl and powerful Hiu- 
dto dyimi^ of Bijanagur, 

Ibrahim Adil Shah the Second, 
died 1026. In this rei^ the Mogul 
power began to Be severely felt in 
theDekkaii. 

Mahommed Adil Shah, died A. D. 
jmor’^9^^ last 




Jilt 

_ jaoiped'by 8«v<de^ 
ifid.ottidr.tastttbt 
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quired tny real jpoTwr, beiug merely 
an instrument iii tHe hands of his 
nobility; and with him die Adil 
Shaliee . dynasty ended in 1689, when 
JBejapodr wash^sieg^ed and taken Ky 
Aiii^j^Ueb^ 4&cnnder Adii Sh)^ 
hcii$'&3^es% thi! pru 

TMa Matohuiuedan dynasty of 
Beja|^r inmarkable for the 
practice of hdnfeTiD;^ Hindoo tities, 
they being) in general) exclusively 
Arabic. 

The destiruction of the Bejapomr 
i>eccany entire, and the beginning 
of that of the Maharattas, happened 
so nearly at the same time, that this 
province chhnot with strictness be 
said ever to have been subject to the 
throne of DeHu, although regularly 
enumerated in the list of soubahs. 
During th^ reign of Aurengzebe its 
possession was disputed with much 
slaughter, but his successors early 
abandoned it to the Midiarattas, and 
with them the greatest proportion 
has remained ever since. 

At the conclusion of the war be- 
tween the British and Sindia in 1804) 
the whole Of the Maharatta terri- 
tories in tliis province exhibited a 
scene of the ^catest anarchy; and 
although nominally subject ^to tlie 
Poshwa) his authority scarcely ex- 
tended beyond the city of Poonah, 
and was resisted by tlie chief of 
every petty village. The differ^ 
chiefs and leaders of banditti, by 
whom the. country was m^pmd, 
^'cre almost inpiumerable;''hat the 
panies and designations of the prin- 
cipal were Gokiah, Appah S^cb, 
and Bala Saiieb (the sons of Purse- 
ram Bhow, and heads of the Put- 
warden family), App^ Dessaye, 
Rurkfah*Bapoojec^i)idik Madarow 
Rastiah) the Hajdh pf Chtaj^r, 
teh Singh Bhoonslah) ^hintiim , 
Row (the. nephew of W 
^how)) Tahtia, Punt Pritty ;i!i[idi^) 

, and others of inferior note depond* 
log oh ibttder^^ ^ 

Owin^ to the long confusipn that 
I had sinbsisted^ the countxy had been 
ravaged and depopulated In various 
ijjpdeS) tipd amongst Qttiors by the 


rapid succession of governors ap- 
pointed by the Peshwa, the preced- 

iiis successor. The cliicfs above nam- 
ed were not properly Jagliiredars, ^ 
although distinguished by the appel- 
lation of the Southern Jaghire<i 9 ix:. 
They were the Serinjamy Sirdars of 
the Poonah state ; and it is pecii- 
liturly the case with Serinjamy lands, 
that the possession of them may bo 
changed annually, and are granted 
for tlic payment of troops actually 
employed in the seivice of tlie state. 
The cliiefs in question, however, had 
rctaiuod possession of the lands for 
many years, and had also properties 
of other descriptions under the Poo- 
nali gdvernment. 

To reduce tills chaos to order, the 
British government was obliged to 
interpose its arbitration, and began 
by endeavouring to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the service to which the 
Peshwa was entitled from the Sou- 
thern Jaghiredars, with the view ^ 
inducing them to afford that ' ervice. 
On the Otiiivr band, it wt*:i resolved 
to protect the Jaghiredars from the 
oppression of the Peshwa's govern- 
ment, and to guarantee iio tlie Jag- 
hiredars their possessions, while they 
continued to serve the Peshwa with 
jgdelity. On this occasion the Mar- 
quis Wellesley was obliged to ex- 
press his litter disapprobation of the 
PeshwaJs projects of vengeance and 
rapine the principal families 

of the Maharatta state in immediate 
subjection to Poonah, and particu- 
larly his highness*s designs agmnst 
the Piitwnrden £snilij. 

To accomplish this most desire- 
able arrangement) aiid to restore 
trahquillily and good goyernment to 

g region long r 

Artiimr Welfetfey (now Duke t)f 
W<^ng^n) was instructed to enter 
vh^Ojnpgod&piri wkh the different 
duritig hi^. march southwards , 
ih to reconcile their dissen- 
adjust their dis{aites with 
fteir ipveiel^ thd^ PeshwSi 
cuH ihP tiude appears, he me^d 
it^^^thouit bjppdshed by hv}4;empc» 
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rate and decided conduct, and more 
especially by the penetration witli 
which he at once fixed on a proper 
mode of commencing the settlement 
of so many complicated claims and 
discordant interests, in which he was 
ably 'seconded by Col. Close, then 
resident at Poonah, and Mr. Stiu- 
chey, whom he had appointed agent 
with the Southern Jaghiredars. 
(MSS, Ferishta, Scott, Moor, Wilks, 

Bejapoor^ (Vijayapitra, the Im- 
pregnable), — A city in the province 
of Bejapoor, of which it was the 
capital, when an independent king- 
dom. Lat. 17®. l/. N. Long. 76 ^, 
42'. B. In old European bdoks it is 
generally named Viziapoor. 

When taken by Aureiigzebc in 
person, A. D. 168di it stood on an 
extensive plain, the fort being one 
‘eeu 

' ; .'.n-ov;; V . jom 

■-i' ^ \ 'ith- 

ri’-' . rK:;^e, 

... - arge 

- isive 

:■ .■ . deep 

.'.'■f, '.V!, wa- 

■ r :’-X . ■■■ ■■v ■■ -v the 

walls, very large suuin us uiiu noble 
palaces. It is asserted by tlie na- 
tives, with their usual exaggeration,^ 
that during its flourisliing state it'* 
contained 984,000 inhabited houses, 
and 1600 mosques. 

After its capture the tyaters of the 
reservoirs and welts in the fort.dc;^ 
creased, and tlie country round bc^ 
came waste to a considerable dist- 
ance. At present it exhibits almost 
nothing but ruins, which prove the 
vast magnitude of this city .du^g 
its prosperous state. 

The outer wall,' on the western, 
side, runs nearly nbiHh ind south, 
and is of great extent. It ^cl£ 
stonewall, aboqyt 20 . feet high, 
a ditch and rampart 
tacious towers, Ibuilt of large hbiiw 
itones, at the distance of every huDr 
Ired-iyards ; but are, as well as^e 
niach n^lected, having in 
many pla^ ^^a^tb ^ ditch^ 


and being in others covered with 
rubbish. A mile and a half from the 
western w^ll is a town called Toor- 
vee, built bn tlie remains of the for^ 
mer city, apd surroumed by mag- 
nificent piles of iuinsje hmong which 
are the tombs of s^verai Mc^Kbm- 
medan saints, atte^^ by their de- 
votees. ITie court of the fort 
is. from 160 to 200 ye^ds broad, and 
the ditch, now filled with rubbish, 
appears to have been a very formid- 
able one, excavated out of the solid 
rock on which the fort stands. The 
curtain is nearly 40 feet high from 
the berm of Ihe ditch, entirely built 
of huge stones sftroOgly cemented, 
and frequently adorned with sculp- 
tural representations of lions, tigci-s, 
&e 4 The towers flanking the cur- 
tain arc veiy numerous, and of vast 
size, built of the same kind of ma- 
terials. Measured by the counters- 
ca^ of the ditch, the fort is proba- 
bly about eight miles in circumfer- 
ence. The curtain and towers in 
the southern face are most battered, 
as it was against these Aureiigzebo 
raised his batteries. 

The nmsqne and mausolenm of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah are built on a 
basement 130 yards in length, and 
52 ill breadth, and raised 15 feet. 
Inside it is a plain building, 113 by 
70, covered by ah immense dome, 
nosed on arches. The mausoleum 
is a rooni ;57 feet, square, enclosed 
by two vmndas 13 feel broad, and 
22 feet high. Besides these there 
arc many other public' buildings, 
much injured by time and the Ma- 
hurattas. 

The fort in the interior is adorned 
with many handsome edifices, in 
rather better Bi^i thd 

fliit; Th«Eif^aih]i>sqtte is 97 yai^ds 
by 55 yan(s;f 16 yards 

broad, project 73 yards from the 
hhr|b and south ends, eitelbsing uh 
tiiree sides with ftie body of thq 
mosquO a laige reservoi]^% Water; 
and afolmtaim^^^ The ihaUsbkumor 
Sultan Mahmood Shah is a plain 
building, 153 ket squai-e, over which 
iarcared a of 117 fqet 
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in its concavity, called by the na- 
tives llie great cupola. 

Tde inner fort consists of a strong 
curtain, freqiiient towers of a large 
size, a rausse| bray, ditqh, and co- 
vered way ; tlljwbole built of massy 
matesbilg^imd constructed.^ The 

ditch is extrein%.wide, and said to 
have been 100 yards; but its ori- 
ginal deptli cannot now be discover- 
ed, being nearly filled up with rub- 
bish. The fort inside is a heap of 
ruins, none of the buildings being 
ill any repair, except a handsome 
little mosque built by Ali Adii Shah. 
This inner fort was kept exclusively 
for the palaces of the kings, and ac- 
commodation of their attendants. 
The fort now contains several dis- 
tinct towns, and although so great a 
part is covered with ruins, there is 
still room found for some corn fields 
and extensive enclosures. The in- 
ner fort, which is moic tlian a mile 
in circumference, appears but as a 
speck in the larger one, which, in 
its turn, is almost lost in the extent 
occupied by the outer wall of the 
city. 

Most of the buildings (the palaces 
in the fort excepted) appear to have 
had little or no wood used iii their 
construction. They ai e, in general, 
built of the most massy stone, and 
in tliemost durable stile; notwith- 
standing ^hicb the workmanship of 
some is minutely elegant. The city 
is w ell w atered, having, besides nu- 
merous wells, several rivulets mn- 
jiiiig through it. To the north there 
arc but few hills, the country being, 
in general, level, and tlie soil rich ; 
yet it is described as destitute of 
wood, and but little cultivated. The 
Ctly Iv^bnt thinly inhabit^ and is 
now comprehended in that part of 
the Bejapoor province belbn^g to 
the Maharattas. According to trar 
dition it must have once been im- 
mensely rich, and it is said that large 
sums of money and valuables are 
still found ibbreted among the ruins. 

Some Mormous cannon, still re- 
maining hbire, correspond with the 
magnitude fort pnly 12 are 


said to he left, the dimensions of the 
three largest arc us follows : 

1st A Malabar gun. 

Feet. Inches. 

Diameter at the breach 4 6 

Length from breach to 

muzzle - - - - 21 6 

Circumference of the 
trunnions - - - 4 7 

Diameter at tlie muzzle 4 3 

Ditto of the bone - 1 

Tlie second is a bras^^ gun cast by 
Aurengzebe to commemorate the 
conquest of Bejapoor. 

Feet Inches, 

Diameter at the breach 4 10| 

Ditto at the muzzle - 4 8 

Ditto of tlie bone - 2 4 

Length ----- 14 1 

Circumference in the 
middle - - - - 13 7 

The third gun is called 
the high-flyer, and 
measures in length 30 3| 

Circumference at the 
breach - - - - 9 2 

Circuni ferent .0 bverthe 
moulding, measured 
at the smallest part 6 0 

Diameter of the bone 1 1 

The first and last .of tliesc guns 
are constructed of bars of iron, hoop- 
bd round, not upon carriages, but 
lying on blocks of wood. I'he brass 
gun is fixed on its centre, on an im- 
mense iron fixed in the ground, and 
grasping its trunnions in the manner 
of a swivel, its breech resting on a 
block of wood, supported by a thick 
wall, so that it cannot recoil. For 
the calibre of this gun an iron bullet, 
weighing 2646 pounds, would be re- 
quired. ■ (Moor, Scott, ^c,) 
Bejapoor.— A district in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, intersected by the 
River Beemab, tlie country to the 
east of which belong^ Nizam, 

and to the west to fiie Poonah Ma- 
harattas. The chief town is Beja- 
poor. • 

Bejapoor.— A town belonging. to 
tlie Maharattas, in tl^ hilly distri^ 
of Kbande^/^O^Sg^efi Boor^ 
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lianpoor. Lat, 21°* 26'. N. Long. 
7rA7'. E. 

JBejapoou. — A town- in NortliCTn 
lUurlostaii, situated on the banks of 
the Cotisey River^ which is iia\igabie 
from Dholatghaiit to Khoorkutgliaut^ 
wilhin three hours* jouniey of Beja- 
I>oor. which sbinds to the east of 
the Nepauiese territories. Lat. 26°. 
55'. N. Long. 86°. 25'. E. 

Rejig HUR. — A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Agra, about 70 miles S. W. from 
the city of Agra, and 15 S. W.from 
Subbulghiir. This place stands at 
the extremity of a low hill, and has 
an upper and lower fort. On a 
plain, at the bottom of the hill, is 
the pettah, inclosed by a stone wall 
of good construction. The walls of 
the fort arc new, but they arc ill- 
provided with artillery; and the 
a.scent to them is not dilTicult. 

The surrounding country consists 
of ranges of low hills much covered 
"'•di jungle, and separated from 
ciu u other by intermediate plains, 
intersected by deep ravines; but, 
upon the whole; '^t^'ell supplied with 
water from wells, which have been 
dug, and from nullahs. {MSS. ^c.) 

Bejiporam. — A town possessed 
by independent zemindars, in the 
province of Orissa, 90 miles W. by 
N. from Vizagapatain. Lat. 18°. 6\ 
N. Long. 82°. 8'. E. 

Bejurah, (5?yorflA). — A small 
town ill the province of Bengal, di»- 
trict of Dacca, 53 miles N. E. from 
the city of Dacca. Lat. 24°. 7'. N, 
Long. 91°. 10'. E. 

Bel AH. — A town in tho province 
of A^a, British district of Etaweh, 
43 miles £. from the town of Etar 
well. Lat. 26°. 46'. N. Long. 79°. 
40'. E. 

• Bejwarah. — town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of L^r 
horc, 113 miles 8, E. from the city. ^ 
of Lahore. Lat 81°; 26'. N. Long, 
75°. 35'. E. 

BRLANDjp.— A town in the Miiha- 
ralta territories, in the province of 
Latv31°. N. Long. 

74°.60i'.Ji 


Belaspoor. — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Barcily, 
38 miles N. from the town of Barcily, 
and fumieiiy iiicliidiid jii Eyzoolah 
Khan’s small teriitoryj Lat. 28°. 
56'. Long. 79°. 15'. E. *: , 

Belgaum, A town 

in the Northern 5’Jcars, 42 niilest 
W. by N. from Cicacole. Lat. 18°. 
42^. N. Long. 83° 27'. E. 

• Bblgram. — A towm in tho Nabob 
of Cade's territories, 12 miles N. E. 
from Kanoge. Lat. 27°. 13'. N. 
Long. 80°. 3'. E. This is a town of < 
some antiquity, being described by 
Abul Fazel, in 1582, as being very 
healthy, and famous for producing 
men with melodious voices. It is 
still distinguished by a ruinous fort 
and moat. The ruined buildings 
appear to have been in the best style 
of Mogul architecture ; but tho pre- 
sent inhabitants, few in number, 
dwell in small structures, either pf 
mud or timber. {Abul Fazel, Ten^ 
fiunt, ^c.) 

Belhary, {Valahari)» — A very 
ancient town in the nortliern extre- 
mity of the province of Gundw ana. 
llie old Goand fort still remains, to 
which the Maharattas have made 
some additions. 

Belinda. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Cur- 
Vfih. Lat, 25° 54'. N. Long. 80°. 
65'. E. 

BELLARY.-r-SeC Balhary, 

Brllaspoor. — ^A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated on the east 
side of the Sntiibje River, which is 
here 100 yards broad wIumi the wa- 
ters are at the lowest. Lat. 31°. 
35'. N. Long. 76°. 21'. E. Bellas- 
poor is a well-buiU town, and ex- 
hibits a re^larity hot often seen in 
^jiis part of Hindostan. The streets 
are paved^^ though roughly, and the 
houses bimf of Stpne and mortar. . 
From Bella^oor fertile vallies, 
though not wide, extend to Bipolie. 
'Hiis. is the residence of the ranny, 
or female ruler of the Cialowr lerii- 
tory. {Foster, ^c.) 

Bellumcondah. — A town in tho 
Northera Circars, district of Gun- 
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; toor, Lat. 16®, 22'. N. Long. 79®. probably prove destjuctHe fo all Eu- 
64', ,E. ^ ropeajt ariiiicial grasses, were the 

Belour.-tA town in the province cnitivation introduced. Turnips, ra- 
of Agra, district of Ivauoge, 52 miles dishes, and a variety of greens and 
w’esl from jbucknow. Lat 26®^ 52'* garden , sfulfs are raised by tlie lui- 
N. Long. E, ; lives, principally for tlv) Europeans. 

Bkluoura,-^. fortified village in. There is* nut much land employed 
the Eajali of sore’s teiritorieSa - io the. raising of rice, the chief arti- 
contaiiiiug about 200 houses Lat. ; efes of pfOdueo being barley, wheat, 
13®. 27'. N. Long. 76®. 18'. E.' This;: and several specif of the pea. A 
place is in the Guriida Giri .district, i^hiall qumitity^^^ ilax Is raised in the 
which has long formed part of the * skirts of jilinost every field, for the 
dominions of the .j^ysbre sake of ihe oil; its use, ak an arficlo 

Li the surrounding' .coiintry there of clotliiiig, is not here nnderstood. 
are many sheep, and but few black Every field of barley contains a mix- 
cattle. The shepherds and their fa- tiire of grain, or pease ; and at the 
milies live* with their tlocks. The- distance of six or 10 feet, there is 
men wrap themselves up in tlieir planted a beautiful yellow iloweiing 
blankets, and sleep in the open air simib' used in dyeing, 
among^. their sheep. The woiueii A considerable quantity of sugar 
and children sleep tiitder hcitiisphe- is produced in this district. I'he ap- 
rical baskets, about six feet in dia« paraius isoxtremcly siniplo. A stone 
meter, and wrought with leaves, so., inprtai* and wooden pistern turned 
as to turn the rain. At one side a* by two bullocks, the vvhbte not \vorth 
.small hole is left, thiough wiiicb 12riip^$; constitute thq most ex- 
they Can creep, and this is always ' pensi^f ^t of th^ The 

turned to leeward, tlicre being no- bpifibg pots are of the cor;Miion 
thing to coyer it. earthen in Iho 

Benares, (Varanasi),’-^ A laige a 

district, or zcmiudary, in the pfoh jdybuK ahcl 

vince of Allaiiabad, situated pritici- . From j^atHa'tq Bux^ Gazypoor, 
pally betwixt the 24th and 26th de- Benares, and, Mirzapppf, much cul- 
grecs of north latitude. When tivation mid a' rich epuntiy presents 
ceded, in 1775, by .Asopli ud Dow*-^ , itself, aiidiftie numerous clumps of 
lah^ tlio Nabob oFOude, this zemin- mango trees give the; dbitrict the 
dary was divided into 62 pugiinnabs, appearance of a forest, and afford 
contaiiiing 12,000 square miles, , of an agreeable reti'eat to the cattle, 
which. 10,000 are a ricb^ cnltivated Both sides of the river a little way 
flat on both sides of the Ganges. The above Mirzapoor formerly belonged 
chief subdivisions are Benares, Osh . to lire Nabob of Oude, and exhi- 
sypoor, Jionpoor, and Cbunar, In bitod a maiked conti-ast to the flou- 
tlic Institutes of Acber, ' A. D. 1582, rlshing state of the Benares districts; 
Abul Fazcl describes it aS follows ; which, probably, in the scale of pros- 

^ “ 8ii'car Benares, coutaiping eight perity, excel all others in India; ex- 

mahhisl moasureihent 136,663 bqe- cept Burdivan in Bmigal. 
gahs.; reveiitte, 8,l69^318r dams.^ Plain and flowered muslins, adapt- ^ 
Seyurghalj 338,184 dams. This Sir- ed to common uses, are maiiufac- ' 
car furnishes 830 cavaliy', and 8400 tured in the northern, baflas iti tho . 
infaiilTy.” western, and sanassia the eastern 

I’he atmosphere of this province, parts of the province. Tissues, bro- 
ivhlch in. winter is . so severe as to cades, and ornamented gauzes are a 
render fires . necessary, becomes .so general manufacture. Benares is 
heated for three mouths after March, supplied with salt ef its own 
by the setting in of the hot wind.s, faeture, joined wlfh in:j»6f{alioni» 
yisto dq^tf oy ail vcrdire, and would from Sambhcr^lW'Ajilieer/aad other 
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A great quantity of excel- 
lent indigo is anniuiliy raised and e>\- 
ported from this province, which 
also furnishes a proportion of tlie 
Company’s opium. The principal 
rivers are tlie Gaiiji^es, the Goomty, 
the Carainiiassa, uiid the Soane, the 
two latter being; boundary rivers ; 
and, oil the ^vhole, the country is 
^ \tremely well supplied with W'ater. 
'J'he principal ' towns are Benares, 
Mirzapoor, Jionpoor, Chunar, aiid 
Gazypoor. 

In 1801, by the directions of the 
Alarcpus WVlIesloy, them governor- 
general, the board of revenue cir- 
cniah'd various ([uestions to the col- 
lect ois of the ditferent districts on 
.statistical subjects, '.riie result of 
their replies proved, that th() Benares 
province eoiitiiincd 3,000,000 of in- 
hahitants, in Hie proportion of one 
INIahommedaii to live Hindoos, and 
that the zemindar’s annual profit on 
his lands cxcci'ded 10 per cent, on 
V T revemn; dl^lived from them by 
the govf'rnmerit. 

'riio code of regulatic:!^ for Ben- 
gal has, with very little alteration, 
been extended to Bi;nares ; but, in 
eonsideratiou of the high respect 
liaid by the Hindoo inhabitants to 
the character of their Brahmins^ tliey 
liave received some special indulg- 
encics in the toode of proceeding, 
against them on criminal charges; 
and it ha.s further been provided in 
their faiour, that, in all cases, where, 
l»y law, a Brahmin W'oiild be ad- 
judged to sutler death, the sentence 
shall be changed to transportation, 
or mitigated at the discretion of go- 
veriimejit. 

At tlicj same time some evil prao- 
iwoi^ of the Brahmins were su|i- 
• pressed ; one of w'liieh was, the hold- 
ing out the threat of obtaining spi- 
ritual vengeance on their adversa- 
ries by suicide, o. the exposure of 
the life, or tlie actual sacrifice of one 
of tlieir own children or near rela- 
tions, It Vlas ordered, that oecur- 
leiiees.of this nature should not, in 
fiitulf^ lie exempt from the cogni- 
tsance of the magistrate; and the 
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usual course of criiuinnl law. Ano- 
ther tribe of Hinduo.s, residing in 
the province, named Bajeoomars, 
were acenstonieil to destroy tiieir 
female infants, in eoiiseqiieiice of 
thedillieulty experieiioed in suitably 
ihai'rying tiumi. J'Vorn this prai-lico 
they wc?re prevailed on to. desist by 
llic resident, Mr. Duncan ; and an 
observance of it now subjects Iho 
ofi'endt r to the ordjiiary punishment 
of murder, 

. Musuram, the grarnlfatlicr of Cheit 
Singh, possc.ssed originally but half 
the village of Giingapoor, by aiidi- 
tions to which, in tlie usual modes 
of iliiidostaii, he laid the founda- 
tion of the zemindary of Btmares. 
Ho died in 1740, and w'as succeeded 
by bis son, Bulwant Singh, who, in 
30 year.s of his own iiiaiiagemciit, 
increased liis acquisitions to lh(! pre- 
sent size of the province. Cheil 
S|ngh received the zemindary in 
1770, and was expelled in 1781, 
fluriiig the goveriim(.‘jit of Mr. 
Hastings. {Temmnty ./. Grants Cole* 
broolw, ^th Jleporl^ c^ c.) 

BExNakes. — A celebrated city in 
the province of Allahabad, the ca- 
pital of the Benares districts. Lat. 
25®. 30'. N. TiUiig. 83®. E. The 
.Sanscrit iianic is Yaranasiii, from 
Vara and \ashi, two rivers. 

7’ho Ganges Iicr(5 forms a 
.sweep of about four miles in length ; 
on the exieriial .side of the curve, 
vyhich is the mo.st elevated, is .situ- 
ated tlje holy city of Benares. 
It is covered with buildings to the 
water's edge, and the ofiposite being 
level, the whole may be viewed at 
once. Gliauts, or landing-places, 
built of large stones, are very^fre- 
quent, and mo 30 f(;et high beforo 
they reach tlie level of the street, 
the ctx'clion of them being frequently 
oxeeciitcd by Mlhdoos as aii act of 
piety. 

I’he streets me so extremely nar- 
row, that it is didicult to penetrate 
them, even on liorseback. I’he 
houses are built of .stone, some six 
stories high, close to each other, 
with terraces m the sumur't; aud 
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f'xfrcnidy small wiiulous, io kcq> 
cool, uiid })it‘vciit ius|»rcfioii. 
Tlu' opposite slilcs t»r the streets, in 
some places, appioncli so near to 
Cijeh otln'r, as to he nniiod by jjal- 
jeries. 'J he nmnher of stone ami 
hi iek houses, i'rom one to six stories 
)iji;li, is upwin-ns t»l' 12,CH)0. The 
iiiiiii houses, above IthOiK); ami, in 
180;3. the pernuuienl iuliubitaiits, by 
emiineiJition, excrodeil ;>S:2,U0t). — 
This is ( xchisiu^ of tlio attemlaiits 
of the three Moy:nl princes, ami s(‘- 
\eral otlier rorciirncrs, who may 
amoiiiit to ;3()(U); ami, (birin!; the 
h slis als, tin* coneoiirse is lu yoml all 
<a!<-u!atioii. 'I'he Mahoinmedaiis are 
Hot sMj>posed to b(^ more Hum one 
in b'U. 

'rhe mosque, ’willi its minars, was 
bv Aureny:z<‘be, to mortify the 
Hindoos. Not oul> is it plaeed on 
the ld^;h( st p(jiiit of laud, and most 
<‘ou.spict;ous, t’roiii beiujx <*lose to the 
river; but the tbumlalions are laid 
on a saered spot, uiiere a liitnloo 
temple lu’li)n‘ stot:d, which Mas do 
Mroyed to iuak<' room lor if. Vrom 
the top ol‘ the m’mars there is an ex- 
tensive view of the town and adja- 
cent eor?ntry, and of the iiumerons 
1 1 ind(»o temj)les scattered over the 
city anil the suiToniidiu!;- plains. 

The lioiTses of the Jai^ilish at Su- 
rrole are fiandsoiuc. allhouirh they 
look nftl.ed from tlie >\a'it of trees; 
but this is a!)solii?L'lv sieeessar) in 
India, on aecoiini t^f the harbour 
they afl’ord to niiiS(|ueloes. 

"i'he Hajah of Uenares resides at 
llamua^nr, on the opposite side of 
the rivci. about live miles IVoin Be- 
nares, In this city tliere are t^OiKS 
hous<;^s ocMMipicd h> Bialuniiis, v\iu> 
receive eliaritablc eontributious, al- 
though each has property ol hisowii. 

There are b7it few Europeans 
here: a. jud;re, eolleelor, and re- 
gister, with a. few other civil sct- 
\auts, constitute the whole of the 
(.’ompany’s e:d:iljlislj!Ment ; to which 
may he added, a few private luer- 
chants and planters. Amidst such a 
crow (I of jiatives, and in so sacred 
^ a town, it may 1 ^: suj)poscd the 


ineiidieaiits are very numrroTis; ma- 
ny of the natives, liowiwer, possess 
large fortunes, and are actively en- 
gaged in trade! as inerehaiits or 
hankers. Ihmares is the great mart 
for diamonds and other g<‘ms, brought 
principally from the Ihiiulelcnnd 
country. 'J"he land in and about 
Benares is extrmmdy high juiced, 
ami law-suits resp(‘efmg it mieeas- 
iiig. 

Beading and writing are taught 
here at the .same tiinf\ 'riu* hoys 
ai<^ collected on a smooth Hat of 
.sand ; and, with the finger, or a small 
reed, form tlw? letters in the sand, 
which they learn to pronounce at 
the same time. AVhen the space 
hefore each scholar is tilled np with 
writing it is eflaced, and juTpared 
lor a. new lesson. 

^rhis c:ity has Jong been celebrated 
as the ancient si ul of Btahmiiiieal 
learning, audit is so holy, that se- 
veral foreign Hindoo Bajalis hav(» 
vakeels, or delegat<*s, residing luru , 
who jMTliu.'u for them lh»* ihijiiisitc 
sacritiees 'ihid ablutions. Its aiieieiit: 
name w as Casi (the sjdendid), w hicb 
it still retains, but thi ie are not any 
notices eoucerning it in the works of 
the anch'iit geographers, aithougli 
Iheysju’cify Alatlmra (.Methora) and 
CJisobara, uliicli lay near the Jumna. 

Til the year 1017, Sultan Mah- 
mood of (Ibizni took Tlenarc^s, and 
the tow n of t’asum or f'nsiima, iiovv 
Vatua, and went as far as the eonn- 
try d’ Oiigaiiaiu, or 1. ija, to the 
west of the Coss>mix>zi!r ftiviT. 'I'he 
next year he oven «in these eonnlries 
again, and ju net rated as far as Kis- 
raji, or Cach’ha Baja, or Cooch Ba- 
har. l''rom that time the flindoos, 
in this part of Inditi, remained for a 
long’ time, numolested by tlic Ma- 
hominedans, as it does not ajipear 
they made any juamaneiil conquests 
ill this |)joviiice lAdore the end of thu 
I2lh century, or about 1190. 

On the 14th Jan. 1799, iMr. Cherry, 
the rc.sfdent, and threo o‘ther l^nglish 
geiitlLMnen, wore treaidiei^? ly mur- 
dered here by Yizjm; Ali, tlie cfhpos- 
t*d jNivhob oi ’ .Oude, and spuriom? 
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son of 1]if> kile Asoph iid Dowlali. 
ftlr. Davis, the judge of the city, 
<li>iendc(l hinisell* aud faniily with a 
.•;)ior( spear, at the lop of a narrow 
M indiiig *s< air-case, on the flat roof 
of Mu; house, until assistance ar- 
rived. 

'file Benares division of tlie court 
of circuit comprehends the follow- 
ing districts, viz. 1. Mirzapoor; 2. 
Aliahahad; 3. Jiiindeleund ; 4. Ju- 
aiii)Oor; 5. Goruckpoor; 6\ City of 
Bella res. 

'flic travelling dislaiiei' from Be- 
nares to Calentta by Birbhooiii is 
160 miles, by Aloorslu ilabad 565, 
jiom Allahabad 83, Bu\ar 70, Ba- 
reily 3t5, Calpy *230, Kanogc 250 
miles. (Lord Valeiitia^ Teun/aU, lid 
/{ro ister, WUfordy Hamel y btk He-^ 
iwvt^ S'c.) 

JiliNCOOLTiN, ( Beucaulu, or Fort 
jMarlhorou^'h ). — 'flu; chief establish- 
ment possessed b> tlie East India 
Company, situated on th<; S. 
side of tlu* r.sland of Sumatra. Lul. 
T)^. 50'. S. Long. 102^^. ;f. K 

agreement w itli the lu^ighhour- 
iiig chiefs the lauvU for this .seltlo- 
incnt were taken possession of so 
far hack as 16S5, Init many years 
past before it attained a stable Ibun, 
owing to the opposition of the Diitcli, 
and other t irensnstances. So early 
as 1608, this si itlemeni had already 
co;4 Mie ivist India Company 
200,(H)0l. and V. as at the ranie time 
.s<» unliealliiy, that, in the year 1705, 
tlu; govenmr, three tiAiI serva"'^s, 
and 11 :la\cs, died. 'flic, (binuta- 
lions of f ort i\rarlboroiig}i w ere laid 
in 1714; but, in 1719, the settlers 
were expelled by the natives, who, 
growing alarnicil lest tlic Dutch 
rlionld take advantage of the ab- 

nee of the English, .soon after per- 
mit led them to resettle, and com- 
filele the fort. 

I h orn this time fly? Company’s af- 
hiirs on tiiis coast rcmain(;d in a 
slate of tranquillity until 1760, when 
Mie French, , under Conipte cl’Es- 
taign, destroyed all the English set- 
tlemciTAS.on the coiist of Mumatra ; 
but they were soon re-catablislied, 


and possession .somired by the tn;aty 
of Baris in 1763. Eort Marlborongji, 
which had hitlicrto been a subordi- 
nate of Eort George, or Madras, 
was then formed into an independ- 
ent presidency, 

'J’hc e.xpcnscs of the government 
of Bencooleii having increased very 
iiiiich, exceeding the revenue 90,0001. 
per annum, and the settlement hav- 
ing become of little iinportaiicf: as a 
coiiimereialestahlislimeiit, since pep- 
p(T, the only produce of the adja- 
cent country, could be more advan- 
tageously supplied from Prince of 
AVales Island and Alalabar, it was 
not judged expedient to keep up the 
cstabiishmeiit as a i>rincipal goverii- 
iu(‘nt. In Aug. 1801, accordingly, 
the directors ordcretl it to be reduc- 
ed to a residency, under llic manage- 
ment of a resident and four assist- 
ants, suliject to the imiiK'diatc di- 
reelipn of the government of Btmgal. 
'I'lic civil sen ants, rendered super 
numcraries by this arrangement, 
were IransfeiTcd to Aladi as. 

'flicrc is now only one solitary 
cargo of pepper of the value of 
15,0001. sent auiiually from Ben- 
ccK>len, which is all its commerce 
with England, In 1810 the woolloii 
gooils exported by the Jiasl India. 
Company to Bencoolen, were valued 
oifly at 42761. 

In 1810, the Company’s juQpcrty 
at this place in buildings and ibi ti- 
ticatiuiis was 

Valued at - - - £243,640 

Plate, furniture, planta- 
tions, farms, vessels, 

and stores - - - 74,544 


£318,184 

Provision.s and rcfrcshmeiits of all 
«iorts are scarce and expensive at 
Bencoolen, and the trade iiisignili- 
caiit. 'Fhc principal imports are 
opium, piece goods, and grain ; and 
tJie chief exports pepf>cr,'aud other 
spices, and bullion. ( Mm^sdetiy Mac- 
pherson, Brncey ^'c.J 

Bene£R, ( Banher ). — A small dis- 
trict iu the province of Cabul, 
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teinling? aloii" the west siiU* of tlic 
liulus, and situated about the 34tli 
depre of north latitude. Jtoiii the 
j;rog:raplneal position it appears to 
bo the district descriiied l)y Abut 
I’azel under llio name of IJomblier, 
viz. 

“ I'he length of IJrniblicr is 10, 
and the broadtli 1‘2 coss. On the 
cast lies Piiekely, on the iiorl]i Ki- 
iion; and Cashj^nr, on the south At- 
took Ibniares, and Seward is the 
western evtreinity. Tliere arc two 
roads from it to Ifindostaii ; one by 
th(j heifrlits of Surkhaby, and the 
otlior l»> the iNiolnndery ilills. Nei- 
ther of these roads are ^ood, but the 
iirst is most dillienlt to pass.-' 

Ill modern times Peneer lias been 
rstiinaled at 10 mih's in length, and 
nearly the same in br()adth ; but, 
like the (dher rej;;ions of this part of 
Asia, its extent is not aecnrately 
known, ( Ahid Fu'zcly Leytiaij cVc.) 


BPXrJAJ., (nan-afa), 

A large? ]»ro\inec in lliudostati, 
situated hetMc en the ‘ilst and 27th 
degree of norih latitude. 'I'u the 
north it is bounded h\ the dominions 
of Nepaul and I’ootan ; to the south 
by the IJaj of Bengal ; on th<? cast 
it has Assam and the? A va t<?rritories ; 
and iui the west the jirovinee of Ba- 
har. Ill length (ineluding Midna- 
poor) it may be estimated at :io0 
miles, liy 300 miles the a\eragc 
breadth. By Ahul Fazel, in J582, 
it is described as foll<‘Ws; 

'Hie .suubah of Bengal Is situat- 
ed in the second elimatc. I rom 
Chittagong to Knrhec is 400 eoss 
dKiiri eiiee of longitude, and Irom the 
iiortheni range of nioiiiitains to the 
Konthern extremity of Sircar AFada- 
run (Biibhoom) eoinproliends 300 
eoss of latitude. M lieu t lrissa w*as 
added to Bengal, the odditiouai 
lr?ngtli w as computed to be 43 cosh, 
and the breadth 20 coss. Bengal 
was originally called Bung, The 
suubah of Bengal consists of 34 sir- 
cars^ and 787 inah^ls. 'I h*,* reveaue 


is 1,40,01,483 sicca rupe<‘s, and the • 
zemindars (who an* mostly koits) 
I'nriiisli 2,3,330 cavalry, 80l,1.5« in 
faiitry, 170 elephants, 4200 eaiiiiun, 
and 4400 boats.^’ 

When A hill I ’azel compiled th« 
Tii.stitutes of Aeber, the goverumeiu 
of Bengal extended to Cu(faek,and 
along tile .iMahaniiddy Biver, ( Irissa 
not being tlieii formed into a distim't 
sonbah, whieii appears from llu? ar- 
ruiigement of the 24 sircars, \ iz. 

“ 1. t bidiimlihcri or 'riindeli; 2. 
Jciiiiet.ahad; ,3. f'’iittehah,ad ; 4. Alah- 
itioodahad ; 5. kiialilctahad ; 0. Bo- 
kla ; 7. Pnrm*ah ; H. Tan ji‘p(«»r ; 0. 
Ghoraghaut ; 10. IMiijcrah ; 1 1. Bar- 
luickabad; 12. Bazooha ; 13. Son- 
iiargcmg; I t. Sillnd ; 1.5. Chatgong ; 
10. Shereefabad; 17. Soliiiiabad ; 18, 
Satgoug ; 19. Madaniii ; 20. .Icllasir : 
21. Biiddmek; 22. (hittck ; 23. Knl- 
laiigditiipaiil ; 24. Baje iMahindra. 
3’hc five last an? in Oris.sa.” 

The natural situation of Bengalis 
singularly happy w ith icspecl to .se- 
eurily from tin? attack of foreign 
euemiosN .Along llie whole northern 
frontier from AVsam west ward.s, then? 
run.s a belt of low land liom 10 to 
20 miles in bn‘adlh, eovej(‘d w ith tlic 
most cxubi rant vegelaru)n, )>arlieu- 
larly of a rank weed, named in Ben- 
gal the aiige.’ih gt.as.s, which grtiws 
to the licight of 30 feet, and is as 
thick as the wrist, and ini.\<nl with 
these are tall forest tri es. Beyond 
this belt vise, the mountains of N orth- 
ern jlitido.Ntan, containing a thinly- 
scattercii and unwarlikt? popidafioij. 

On the south of Bengal is a .sis'i 
coast guarded by .shallows find im- 
penetrable Wiiods, with only one 
jiort, and that of extremely diflicuit 
aece.s.s. It is on the w e.st only that 
any enemy is to be apprchendotl, 
anil tlicn? the natural frontier is 
strong, and the ruljacent countries 
sterile and thin^' peopled. 'Fhc Gan- 
ges iuterseets Bengal in a .south* 
ea.sterly direction, and separates it 
into two territorial divisions iiearl.^ 
equal in extent; in case of invasion 
the tract to the east of tliVi river 
w ould be c.xompt from the laYiigca 
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of war, and present an asylum to 
Itic iiiliabilaiits, es|»ecially agaiimt 
arini(‘s ol' e.avalry. The norlli-wcst 
is 1h(> most assailttbhi quarter, but 
jiossesse's nuiny strong points of dc- 
feiiee. 

'J"Jic* area of Bengal and Bahar is 
119,217 square miles, and with Be- 
nares not less tliaii 16*2,000 squaiti 
miles. 'I'he tbilowing [iropoiiions of 
this suiiaoe are groviinhd on mriiiy 
surveys after making ullowaiie<i for 
large rivers. 

Pni-ts. 

Bivers and lakes (oiie-cightli) - 3 
Deennal irreelaiinuble and bar- 
ren (uno-sixtli) - - - ~ - 4 
Site of towns and villages, bigh- 
ways, ponds, &:o. (oii(;-t went y- 
Ibiirtb) - -- -- --1 

Tree lands (Ibree-eiglillis) - - 3 
Liable for revciun?. 

Ill tillage (tbr< e-eiglits) - - - 9 
AN aste (ii sixtli) ^ - 4 
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Prior to the eessinns made by the 
Na1)ob of Oiidc in 1801, the regions 
imiiKMliatoly governed liy the ]>re- 
rideiKjy of Calentla conipreln-iided 
the wiiolc soubalis of Jbmgal and 
Bahar, a part of the adjoining son- 
bahs of Orissa, Allahabad, and Bc- 
rar, and some traetsofeonntry whieh 
liad maintained their irnlependcnee 
even ill the most tlourisbing period 
^>f the Mogul empire, 'rhe latter 
consisting of part of the iVlorung, 
i.’iiocdi Bahar, and other districts, 
whieh have become tributary since 
tlu^. Jilnglish acquired their present 
tntiuenee in Bengal. 

The first aspect of this pro\inec 
suggests for it the designation of a 
Ikil eainjiaign country. The elevated 
tracts it eontains are only an excep- 
tion to the gc'iieral iiuiforinity, and 
the iiiundailoii wlifeh annually takes 
place in the ri^gious watered by the 
Ganges, seem>s the ixnisequemec of a 
‘ general descent, and does not any 
further invalidate the notion of a ge- 
ueral level. 

The tract of annual inundation 


w a.s anciently called Bong, wheiK'o, 
prolnibly, thc^ name Bengal was ‘de- 
rived; tin? upper parts of Bengal, 
which are not liable to inundation, 
were called Barendra. 

Bicc, whieh is hixiiriant in the 
tract of inundation, thiivcs in all the 
southern districts; but, in the ascent 
of the Ganges, it is ob.ser\ed gra- 
dually to yield the first place in luis- 
bandry to wheat and barley. 

I’he mulberry, aeeliiiialcd in Ibe 
middle provinces of Bengal, shews 
a better defined limit wlien it meets 
the culture of Ibe poppy, wliieb is 
peculiar to the norlbern and western 
provinces. 

In file opinion of the ITindoos, the 
resort of the antelope sanctifies the 
country graced by bis presence, an 
opinion more comiected with phy- 
sittnl ubservafioii, than with popular 
prejudice. 9’liewi<le and open range 
ill which th(^ antelopi? delights, is 
eipially denied by the forests of the 
moiiiitaiiis, and by the innndutioii 
of the lens. 

The periodical winds that prevail 
ill the Bay of Bengal, extend their 
intliK'iiee over the flat country until 
they are divi'ited by chains of moini- 
taiiis info another dire<;tioii, nearly 
eorrespoiident, however, with the 
iwurseofthe Ganges. Norlheiiy and 
southerly winds blow alternalcl>\ 
during unequal portions of tlic year, 
over that portion of the proviii(*e 
which faces the head oi' the bay. 
'^^rhe northerly wind prevails during 
the cold season, a southerly one (lur- 
ing the hot; but the period of their 
change seems earlier on the eastern 
side of tlui Delhi than on the west : 
corresfionding herein with a ^duiilar 
difference in the peiiodical winds oti 
the respc?ctive shores of the bay. The 
seasons of Bengal couforni nearly 
with those changes of the prevailing 
winds, They arc commonly distin- 
guished by tlie terms cold, hot, and 
rainy. 

In the beginning of April, and 
sometimes earlier, partieularly in th(i 
sotith-casteni quarter of Bengal, there 
arc Ircqueiit stoVms oi'iiuindci* light- 
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niii", wind, nnd rain, from llic north- 
wcst. nnarlor, wliicrh hi’pfu'ii more 
frefjncntly towards ilio t loso of tlir 
day lliaii a1 any other time. Dnriii^ 
this season imicli atlcjiti«ni and caro 
is ref|iiin‘d in lin* laiicc 

rivers, "rjim'^si] nails iiuidciutc the 
heat, and contiime until tli<' setliua: 
in of the periodical rains, which ^e- 
iK'rally ronnm'nce the heojinnijijv of 
,lnne. Tf the rains break np <‘arly in 
JSe[)tendier, the weather is intensely 
hot.and 1heiiiIial»itaiJ1s,ospeeialh the 
I'iiiropean part, become very sieklv. 

'riie natives, from tln^ result r»f 
their own e\i>erience, assipyi six; sea- 
sons to the year, eac h eotitainin^ two 
months, 'fhe sjnin^ and dry season 
occupy four months, dnrinj? which 
the heat prckifressivciy increases, un- 
til it becomes ahnost intolerable, 
cw(;n to those born in the coniitrv. 
In the middle distrietsit is lessened 
by the oeeasional thniidc^r storiiLS, 
named nonh-westers ; and, in the 
eastern, milder showc'is of rain arc 
still more.! trecjiicnt, and refresh llie 
atmosphere. 

'fhe vsem-ched inhabitants are, at 
lemrth, |•(‘lievod by tlie rainy season, 
ivliicli, in ”**!ieial, commc?Mec*.s nearly 
at the same time lhron«;hoiil the 
whole; pnoiuce. During’ the first 
two months the rain is heavy arifi 
continual. In this period an interval 
of many suercssivc; days is ran;, and 
the rain pours with such force and 
pc'iseveranee, that three, four, and 
even li\<i inches of w :iter have fallen 
in a single day. In the two subse- 
ipieiit nioiiliis tli(‘ iiitcfi vals are more 
frecpicnt, and of longer duration, and 
the wc'atlier more sultry. The rivc'is, 
aiKk.-*.speeially the (Janges, which 
begins to rise even belbre tJie coin- 
ineneeiiie.nt of the rainy season, con- 
tinue to increase during the two first 
incniths of it, and the Ganges reaebtrs 
its greatest height in the third. By 
this time the; rivers of Bengal are 
swollen, and the* Delta of the Gauges 
uveiliowed. 'I’lu! average aninial fall 
of lain in the lower parts of Bengal 
is seldom short of 70, and as rajcly 
cacc-Ms 80 inches, 


At the approacli of winter the 
rivers hegiii to decrease, the; show ers 
cease to fall, and the inimdatioii 
gradually drains off and evaporates- 
Togs, tin* natural eoiisr(|ueiico of 
siieii evaporation in luild w’enther, 
arc frequent in most parts of Beiiga! 
I’roper. Dew% at this season, is 
every where abundant and p<‘in*traf- 
iiig; and, in the higher latitudes of 
India, ns w ell as in the inoimtainous 
tracts of it, Jiost and extreme cold 
arc experienced. Even in the (hit 
country i(;e is obtained by the sim- 
ple artifK.e of assisting eva]>oralioM 
in porous vessels, although the at- 
luo.split're be mnch wanner than the 
freezing l<;mperature. 'riiroiighout 
the whole winter, in Bengal, dews 
coniimie copious, and gre atly assist 
vegetation, affording nearly as mneh 
moisture as corn requires in a soil 
so loost;. 

I-Iic general soil of Bengal is clay, 
with a considcitible j)roportion of si- 
licious sand, fertilized by >arious 
salts, and by deea\ed siibslanees, 
animal and vegetable. In the tlat 
country sand is (wery where the 
biusis of this stratum of productivo 
earth, wliicli indicates an accession 
of soil on laud which has been gain- 
ed by the dendiclion of the watt r. 
A period of 30 years scarrely covers 
the barren sand w itii soil sufficient 
to lit it for rcw'cirding the labours of 
the husbandman, the lapse ofiialf a 
ceiilury does not remove it half a 
span from the surtan;. In tracts 
which are aiiimally inundated, the 
progress is more rapid, because tlie 
superiiieuinhent watei’, having dis- 
solved clay, d<*posits it in the jiro- 
gress of evaporation. Buniiing wa- 
ter deposits .sand, and keeps the 
clJiy, <.ulcarcous matter, and other 
fertilizing substances, suspended. If 
the vaiiaiile proportions of clay and 
sand, and the cficumstimcc of fre- 
qiieiit alterations in the channels of 
rivers, he considered, jjrcat inequa- 
lity of soil may. he expectcnl, tliough 
it he composea of few substances. 

Ill the tract subject to annual in- 
uudatioii, insulated liahilations, and 
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fields <H>iisi(l('ral»ly raised above the 
h'vcl of the < oiiri1i V, exhibit the el- 
I’eels of |»a<ieni industry. !ii the 
same 1ra<‘i, duriiio; tlie season of rain, 
a sediic [»resimts itself, inlcrestiii}; 
by its nov<‘lty ; a navij^ation over 
lields snbjneii^ed to a eonsidrvnble 
de]»tli. w hile t!ie oars of rice iloiit on 
tlie suiCuH*. Stn|)eiidons dikes, not 
:dtoo’<‘ther pre‘veii1in{^ iniiiidafioii^ 
bnt ellet•kin,^ its exersses. "I'hc [>ea- 
f^aiits repairin;; to the markets, and 
even to thetieltls, on emhaikatioiis, 
iK'eoinpauied hy their families and 
domestic animals, from an appre- 
hensitni tljat flie water ini^lil rise 
stiddenly, and drown their children 
and cattle, in the absence of tlieir 
boats. When the peasant’s liahita- 
tioii is passcil, and the height ob- 
served of the ilootl, nearly to the 
level of the artilkial inomid on whkh 
Ids dwelling stands, his precaution 
does iHit appear snju'rlluous, 

Tlic! assiMiiblage of peasants in 
tlndr villages, tlndr small fanns, and 
the want of enclosures, bar all p’eat 
fmprovcnionts in husbandry; in a 
eofintry, however, so infested by 
tigers and gang* robbers (dae<dls) 
or river pirates, solitary dwellings, 
and unattended cattle, would be iii- 
jscriire. Anoflier ol^slaele to im- 
provement is the iinxluro of trades; 
the peasants iiidi(li.*rcnlly quitting* 
tlie plough to \ise the loom, and the 
loom to resume the |do»igh. 

In Bengal and Jhdiar only one- 
tliirJ of tlie land is estimated to be 
tilled, but tliis is exclusive of lays 
or fallows. In Biighind there arc 
li>nr acres of arable and meadow 
land for every inhabitant ; in Bengal 
little more fiian one acre of tilled 
ground Ibr every inhabitant. 'I'he 
natural s(‘,asons of nee. are asi'cr- 
laiiied from tlie inogrcss of the wild 
])lant. it sows itself in the tirst 
month of the winter, and vegetatexs 
with tlie oaily moisture at the a|>- 
jiroacli of the nuns. During, the 
period ot; tim rains it ripens, and 
drops its seed with the commcncc- 
meiit of winter. 

I'ixc common husbandry sows tho 
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rice at the season when it shojild iia- 
funil.'y vegetate, to gather a crop in 
the rains; it also williholds seoil un- 
til llie seeimd month ofthril season, 
and reaps the Irarvi st in tin* begin- , 
ning of winter. 'I'he rie<* of tliis last 
crop is esteemed tin? be>l, not b.eiiig 
equally liable with tlni other to ilecay. 
■riic siweral seasons of eMlIivalion, 
added to the infliienee of soil and 
elimale, have nmlliplied the dilicieiit 
species nf rice to an endless diversity. 

Other corn is more limited in its 
varieties and in its siasons. Of 
wheat and barley few sorts an «iis- 
tiiigtiished ; tli(\\ are all sown at t!ie 
eommeiieemeiit of the ei»ld season, 
ami reaped in the spring. j\ gn*al 
varietv of dillerent sorts of pniso, 
(such as pease, eliielies, pigeon peasii, 
kidney bt‘ans,ii.e.) linds its place also 
in the oeeiipations of Iinsbainirv, no 
season being wiiluint its aiiproj i iate 
siK‘cies; but most sorts are sowti or 
reaped in w inter. constilnlo 

a valuable article in tlie Bengal Inis- 
bandry, because they thrive cvendn 
poor soils, andrefpiire but little cul- 
ture. Alillet ami Ollier small grains 
are also of importance ; several sorts, 
restricted to no particular sejoon, 
and vegetating rajiidlv, arc useful, 
because they oee.upy an intcTval ailer 
a tedious harv<'St, whicii do<^s not 
poriiiittlie usual course of Imsbtnulry. 
Maize is less eultivutiul in Isengal 
than ill most eountiies where ii is 
acclimated. It is tiie most general 
produce of poor soils in hilly eoun- 
frics, and is, ^•onsequ^litly, very gc- 
iicraily eiiltivated in the morr west- 
ern provinces, wliich are of an ii re- 
gular surlaec. 

'i’he universal and vast eousimni- 
tion of vegetable oils in i*;.i*igal 
supplied by the extensive enitivalkm 
of mustard seed, linseed, sesamnu, 
and palma cliristi, besides wJiat is 
procured from the cocoa nut. 'I'lm 
tirst occupy tlie cold season; the se- 
.sainum ripens in the rains, or early 
after their close. 

Among the most impoiiaiit of the 
productions of Bengal are, tobareo, * 

sugai*. indigo, cotton, the uiulbcriy , 

• • 
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and poppy — most of wlitch requirn 
land solely appropriated to the eiil- 
tivatioii of each. 

The plough in tliis province is 
draWn by a single yoke of oxen, 
gnided by tiio pioughnian himself. 
Tw o or flnv'e yoke of oxen, assig-ned 
to each, relieve each other niitil the 
daily task is ennipleted. Several 
ploughs, in succe ssion, deepen tho 
iiirrow's, or rather sciatcb the sur- 
face ; for the implement \vhic]i is used 
thronghout India wants a ctmtrivaiiec 
for turning the earth, and the share 
has neither width nor depth to stir a 
new* soil. A sciannl plongliing crosses 
tile first, and a third is sometimes 
given diagonally to the jnecedirig. 
These, frequently repeated, and fol- 
lowed by the braiicb of a. tree, or 
som ' other substitute for the hurrow% 
pulverize the soil, and prc])aro it for 
tln^ reception of seed. The field 
must be w'atched several days, to de- 
fend it from the depredations of nu- 
merous Hocks of birds. It is neces- 
sary, altio, to prolong tlio defeiiec of 
th(^ liiild in those districts, which arc 
inncli infested bv wild boars, ele- 
phants, Indhdoes, and deer. For 
thi.s piirpuf c a b.'nnboo stage* is erect- 
ed, and a w atebman stationed on it 
to scare wild animals, should anyap- 
jnvmcli. Ill all distri< ts, maize and 
soin<* sorts of millet, when nearly 
.arrived at inaturit\, generally need 
<lcfenco fi'oiii the depredations of 
bircl.s by day, and of larger bats by 
night. 

'I'lie sickle, for the scythe is im- 
know n, reaps every harvest. With 
this the peasant picks out; the ripest 
plants, yet often snUers another field 
jto stand long after the greatest part 
of tho*t?i^op is arrived at maturity. 
— ^'I’he practice of stacking com, iii- 
ti'inled to be resci'ved for seed, is 
very unusual, the busk which eov<*rs 
lice prcscrve.s it so efiectually. At 
the peasunt-s eouvenience, the cattle 
tread out the corn, or his st ail threshes 
out the smaller seeds, '['he grain is 
ivinnowcd in the wind, and is stored 
either in jars of unbakc'd earth, or in 
baskets igadc of largo 


The practice of storing grain in 
.subterraneous hoards, wiiicli is fre- 
quent ill Benares and the WTstcni 
provinces, and also in the south of 
India, is not adapted to the damp 
climate and moist soil of Bengal, 
where grain is hoarded above ground, 
in round huts, the floor of which is 
raised a fool or tw o from tho surface. 
/In the management of forced rice, 
by irrigation, dams retain the water 
on extensive plains, or preserve it in 
lakes to w ater lower Irfnds, as occa- 
sion may requin*. Reservoirs, pond.s, 
water courses, and dikes, arc more 
generally in a progress of decay than 
of improvement. 'I'he rotation of 
crops, which engi-osscs so much tho 
attention of enlightened eiiltivalors 
in Kuropc,isnoi understood in India. 

A course of husbandry, extending 
beyond a yc^ar, w as never dreamed 
of by a Bengal farmer. In the suc- 
ci'ssion of crops witliiu the year, ho 
is guided by no choice of an article 
adapted to restore the fertility of 
land impoverished by a former crop. 
The Indian cultivator allows his land 
a lay, but never a fallow. 'I'he cattle 
kept for labour and subsistence are 
mostly pastured on small commons, 
or other pasturage, mtermixeil w-itli 
arable lantls, or they arc fed at homo 
on cut grass. "Hie cattles for breed- 
ing and for the dairy are grazed in 
nnnn*roiis herds in the forests or on 
the downs. The dung, in place of 
being applied to the fields, is care- 
fully collected for fuel. The Bengal 
fanner restricts the u.se of in a mi re 
to sugar cane, mulberi-y, tobacco, 
poppy, and some other articles. Few 
lands unassisted are sufficiently fer- 
tile to afford these article.s; Of the 
management of manure little occurs 
worthy of particular notice, except 
to mention, tliat oil cake is occasion- 
ally used as a manure for sugar canc’. 

' The simple tools i^'hich the native 
employs in every art, are so coarse, 
and apfiurently so inadequate to their 
purpose, that it creates snrfwise how 
he can effect his undertaking; but 
the long continuance of feeble eiforts 
acroiiqdishcs what, compared with 
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tlic means, appears impraetiGahle.— 
The plou}:?li is amoii^ the iiisti umeiils 
that stami iriost in need of iniprove- 
inent.,/' 'f lit* readiness with whieh 
the Indian can turn ti'oin his usual 
ocf'upation to another hrauch lif the 
same act, or to a new proiessioLi, is 
eharaeterislic of his eoiintry, and the 
siiceoss of his curliest elVorts, in an 
emplo} iiient new to him, is daily re- 
luaiked with sitrprisi^ 

'rhe want of eapital in maiiufae- 
tures and au;ricultiire prevents the 
subdivision tif lalwiiir. Everv maun- 
faelurer and every artist working;*, 
on his own account, conducts iln*. 
whole t»rouoss of his art from the . 
formation of his tools to the sale of 
his production. J'lVcry hrhourer and 
artizaii, who lias fre<|uently occasion 
to recur to the la hours of the lield, 
becomes a liusbamimaii. 

In Bonj^al, wlieri^ the rcvemie of 
tlie state lias liiul the form of land 
rent, the manaj^oment of the public 
finances has a more iminodiatcintlu- 
ence on aj^riculture, than any other 
branch of the adinimstriition. 
may be presumed, however, the lands 
in Benp;al are Indter cultivated and 
rendcicd more prodmdivo, as not- 
withslaiiding the incicascxl export of 
grain, (fniin ;j 0 to 45,(>(Xi tons aruui- 
ally), and thti largo tracts of country 
retpiircd for tin* growtli of sugar, in-* 
digo, and other arlielcs exported by 
sc.'i, the pric(J of rice, and every other 
kind of food used by the natives, so 
fur from being eiihuiieixl, was consi- 
derublv lower on the average of the 
10 years, iVom 1700 to 1800, than 
during any preceding period since 
the acquisition of the province; nor 
lias ISeiigal sulfered a famine of any 
.severity siinxj tlie year 1770, whiidi 
is more than can be said for any 
• other part of India. 

The tu'chard in this province is 
what ch icily contributes to attach 
the peasant to ^is native soil. He 
feels a siiporstiiiims venmaiion for 
the trees jilanted by his ancestors, 
and derives comfort and prolit IWun 
their tr u it. Orchards of mango trees 
diversify the plain in every part of 


Bengal; the palmira abonnds iiiBa- 
har. The cocoa nut thrives indliosc 
parts of Bengal which are not re 
mote li om the tropic. The date tree 
gi'ows every where, but e.sjircially in 
Baluir. IMaiilatioiis of areca aro 
Ciunmou in the centrical parts of 
Bengal. The bassiw. thrives even on 
the poorest soils, and abounds in tho 
hilly districts. Its iiiilatcd corols 
are esculent and nutritious, and 
yii!ld, by distillation, an intoxu'ating 
spirit. 'J^lie oil (ixprcjsseil fi'oiu its 
solids is, ill mountainous districts, 
a common substitute lor butter. — 
Chimps of bamboos ahonnd and Hou- 
l ish as long as they are not too aiirujit- 
lytiiinned. 'Phis plant is remarkaldo 
for the rapidity of its growth. Its 
greatost iwight is completed in a 
single year; and, during the second, 
its w'ood acquires all the hardness 
and elasticit y which render it :-o use- 
ful. They supply tho peasant with 
materials for hnihling, aiul may also 
yield him prolit, as it is prohahle a 
single acre of thriving bamboos pro- 
duces more wood than ten of any 
other tree. 

Potatoes have been introduced 
into Bengal, and aiiparently with the 
most benefieial ellect. '11 le quan- 
tity procured by Europeans, at al- 
most every season of the year, shews 
they aro not iiiisuited to the climate. 
The small polatoe is Utile, if at all 
inferior in quality to that of iuigland ; 
but the crop being less abundant, 
this article in llio market is gene- 
rally dearer than rice. 'J’hc watery 
insipidity of tropical plants is a eir- 
cu instance universally noticed by 
Eutojieans on their arrival in the 
East indies. Asparagus, caiilillow'er, 
and other esculent plants, aiVTaised, 
but they aro, comparatively, taste- 
less. 

A cultivator in Bengal, who em- 
ploys servants, entertains one for 
every plough, and pays him monthly 
wages* which, in an average, do not 
exceed one: rupee per moiitli : in a 
very cheap district the wages are so 
low as half a rupee; but the task OU' 
the medium j|}f one-third of an acre 
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per d;»} is ronipleted Ijv noon. Tlic 
ryiltUMirr then’ loft to tlu* lifidsmau’s 
Vim\ and the ploiifilnuaii follows 
other oecopatioiis diiniio'llie roinaiii- 
dcr of tJie clay. (.oMieially, ho cnlti- 
vaters sojoo land on his own aermint, 
and this he conunonly rents Iroin his 
t3ni()lo>('r fora paytmut in kind. 

If the IktcI he suliieienily nnmo- 
rons (t.t o< copy one person, a servant 
is < ritetlainc d, and roc:eives in food, 
inoiiey. and eloiliing", to tlicvalne of 
one nii)* e and a half per ineiisein. 
'J‘he. plonnh itself eosts less than a 
rupee, 'i’hc* eatlle e^nJ^lo^ed in hus- 
haiidry are of l!ie sniallest kind ; Ihci 
eost, on an average, hein^ iiot jiiorc 
than live rupee s raeh. Tin? price of 
labour may ho eonipntcMl from the 
iisnal liire of aploniili wilh its yoke 
(•I'oxcn, whieh may he stated on the 
jnedinin to lie about id. per day.— 
'J'he cleaninj;; of the rice is c'xc- 
e.utJ'd vrth a wocjdeii pc'sllo and 
mortar, tlie allowanee for liuskinjr it 
beinj; nearly uniform; tlic yierson 
perforniinj^ this eonlraetiii’j: to deli- 
ver haek. tivc-eii^hlhsof the wei; 5 !it in 
eleiin riec— tlie surjilus, with the 
chaffer bran, paying’* lor the labour. 
Five quarters of riec per acre arc 
reckoned a larftc? produee, and a rc- 
tiu’ii of 15 for one on the seed. 

Asa middle eourse of husbandrj% 
two yearly harxe sts may be assunnid 
from each Held ; one of while corn, 
ajid another of pnlsc?, oil seed, or 
millet. The priee of corn in Bengal 
llmduatesmucli more than in Europe, 
and has a ccjiisiderahle inilueiicc on 
the value of most othejr artielcs, 
though it cannot regulate the price 
of all. When tlici crojis of corn haji- 
jpen to be very ahimdaiit, it is not 
only clTPap, hut w ants a ready mar- 
ket; and, a.s the payment of the rent 
is regulated liy the season of the har- 
vest, the cultivator thereby sustains 
considerable; detriment. 

The profits of cattle consist in the 
increase of stock and the milk of but- 
faloes, wliieh are grn/ed at a very 
small exp(i^‘, not exceeding half a 
rupee ag^Ay, and quarter 'a rupee 
for cO^^^Cattle constitute a consi- 


derable portion of tlm peasant’s 
we alth, and the profits o I stock would 
lie much grc'fiter, did the coiisiimp- 
tion of niiimal food take off barren 
cows, and oxen wliieh haxe phssed 
their prime. Tliis is not siitlieient to 
nuidci* the stock of sheep an olijeet 
of general attention. Their avooI 
supplies the homo consnnijition of 
blankets, but it is too cojirse, ami 
produces too loxv a price, to ali'ord a 
large profit on this spe^.ies of stock. 

The abundance of ‘ fish afford a 
supply almost attainable to ev(?ry 
class, and in tlic (lauges and its in- 
numerable branches arc many differ- 
ent kinds. Their plenty at sonic sea- 
sons is so great, that they become the 
ordinary food of tlie poorest natives, 
who are said to contract discast^s 
from too liberally indulging them- 
selves. Th<> smalle.st kind are all 
equally acceptable in a (’uny, tin; 
standing dish in every native family 
tlirougliout Himlostau ; in fact, Axith 
a pilau, it nearly comprehends their 
Avholc art of rookejy. 'I'he hickty, 
cr rtickup, is an exc( lleiit ii.sh, as Is 
also the sahlC' fish, Avhich is unconi- 
nioiily rich. But the best and liigli- 
est-flavourcd /isignot only in Bengal, 
but probably in the Avhoh; Avorld, is 
the mango fi.sh, so named froiu its 
appearing in the rivi'is iluring tl;e 
*jnang( > season. They arc a fa a ou ri to 
di.sh at every European table, parti- 
cularly during the two montlis avIicii 
they are in roe. Small ninllel abound 
ill all the rivers, and may be killed 
W'itli small shot, as they SAAim against 
the .stream, Avitli tjieir heads partly 
out of the water. Oysters are pro- 
cured from Hit; coast of Chittagong, 
not as large, but fully a.s well fla- 
voured as those ol’ Europe. Alliga- 
tors and porpusses abound in all tho 
Bengal rivers, when there are also ‘ 
incredible quantitie.s of small turtle, 
which are, however, of a very bad 
quality, and only eaten by some in- 
terior casts of natives. 

The natlAo Beiigally hor,se, or tat- 
too, is a thin, iil-shaped, and every 
way contemptible animal, and is ne- 
ver used ill a team, bullocks beiny 
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for that purpose. Tlie Bcn- 
j»'{»JIy f:ar! is noarly as bad as Iheir 
plony:li, willi ill rnailc Vvh(*o!s and 
a\Ic‘ tivcs, wiiich iievor briufj uiiod, 
make a loud sercakiiif^ imiso ; nor ean 
the iiativc driver he pn^vailed upon 
to alter what was the enstorn of his 
I’oreiiitliers. 'I’lie eh'phauts, <;ainels, 
aiid oxen, attaelu'd to the ( -onipany’s 
troops, ar(i kept in (',ve.elleiit condi- 
tion. The hiithdoes are j?('i!erally jot 
black, with Joni;' senii-<;ir;;ular horns, 
which, instead of standiiiy; erect, or 
bendin”* forward, are laid backwards 
oil tiu? n<‘ek. When he attacks, ho 
puts his snout hetweeii liis lbrele*rs, 
wdiieli cuahhis him to point his horns 
forward. The Benjcally sheep arc 
naturally of a diuiiniitivo breed, tiiiii 
and lank, and of a dark i»Tey c*oloiir; 
hut when fattened tor the table, the 
niiittou e<pialsthat of Europe. Sonic 
have four horns, tw o on each side of 
th(‘. head. 

Jhiriah doj?;s infest the streets of all 
the towns in Bengal; and the ap- 
proach <d‘ evcniii'v is anuouinred in 
the country by the h<nviiu<;' of nuiuc- 
roiis (locks of jackals, which then 
fpiit their retreats in the jungles. — 
Apes and niorikies sw arm in all the 
woods, and soiuotimes plunder the 
fruit shoi>.s of a village. Being a sa- 
cred animal, tlic natives olYeii voliyi- 
tarily supply their wants, and sel- 
dom injure them. The bvaiiiiiiiiy, 
or .sacred hull of the fiindoos, also 
rambles about the villages with- 
out interruption ; he is caressed and 
pampered by the people, to f<-ed him 
being deemed a meritorious act of 
religion. The crow’, kite, mayana, 
ami sparrow, hop about the dwell- 
ings of the Bengalese with a rauji- 
liarity and sense of safety uuknoun 
in Europe. Storks arc soois in great 
numbers; and, from thidr iiiiiitary 
strut, are named adjiiiants by tiie 
European soldiers. Toads, snakes, li- 
zards, and insects, which also abound, 
are their food, 

Thc3!*staplo productions of Bengal 
for exportation arc, sugar, tobacco, 
silk, cotton, indigo, ami opium. 

'Eobacco it is probable was lui- 


knowm to India as well as to Eu- 
rope, before the discovery of.* Arne 
ri<-a. It appt\ars from a proclama- 
tion of the Emperor Jeliaugirc, meii- 
tioued by that prince in his own me- 
moirs, that it was introflueed i)y 
Europeans into India, cither in his 
owui reign (the be|>*iimi ng of the 17 th 
c<'ntun ), or during that of his father 
Acber. 'I’hc Hindoos have names 
for the plant in their own language; 
but, these names not excepting the 
Sanscrit, seem to he corniplod from 
the European detioiniiialion of the 
plant, ami are not to he found in old 
compositions. 'I'lio praelicf-, how- 
ev'er, of inhaling the sinokt; of hemp 
leaves, and other inloxicMtiiig drug >, 
is amaent : and for this reason the 
use of tobacco, when ooeo intro - 
dneed, soon became general tlirongb- 
out India. 'I'lic plant is now ciiiti- 
valcd in every part of llindostau. 
It requires as good sod as oiiiuns, 
and the laud must be well manurt?d, 
'j'hough it be not absolutely limiterl 
to the same districts, its culture pre- 
vails mostly ill the northern (piartcr, 
and is hut tlii dy scattercMl in the 
southern. Including every charge 
for dutii's and agem^y, it may be pro- 
cured in Calcutta at aboui eiglit .sbiE 
ling's per mauiid of 80 pounds. 

'J’hi? sugarcane, the name of which 
w^as seare.ely know n to the ancient 
iiihnhitaiits of Europe, grow luxuri- 
antly throughout Bongiil in the re- 
motest times. Ihom India it w'as 
introduced into Arabia, and from 
thence into Europe and Africa. From 
Benares to Bungpoor, and from the 
borders of Assam to Cuttack, there 
Is scarcely a district in Bengal or its 
depciulout provinces, wherein ihp 
.sugar cano does not llbnrish. It 
thrives most especially in the districts 
of Benares, Baluir, Jinngpoor, Birh- 
hooni, Biirdwan, and iMidiiapoor — i.s 
suecessfiiily eiillivated in all; and 
there seem.s to bo no othor bounds to 
the possible production of sugar in 
Bengal, than the limits of the de- 
mand, and the coiise<(iieiit vent for 
it. The growth lor lioriie consnmp- 
tiou and tvr inland trade, is vast, and 
a » 
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it only iiforlf: mronrniyriiionl to equal 
llie (IriKHud lor liUrope also. It is 
^*!ira]»l\ prodnirfMl, aiul lineally uia- 
liutartmvil. I’aw sui^ar, propariHl in 
a mode pcenliai t(» India. l)iil anala- 
^n»!s ti> tlw' niakio;; iiuis- 
^'ovado, ma\ i.o iurally Ijr jmrdiasi-d 
ii; Ihf Calcutta tuaVket, iiiulcT si<*ca 
rupees (ISs. (id.) per uiauiul of about 
M) ])ounds wciiibl. 

(’ottoii is eidtivaled tlinuijdiowt 
lb'ii‘;:d, and has lately been rahsed 
a!id e\poilfil by sea in iiierea.scd 
qnajitities. Besides what is pro- 
duced ill the roiiulrv, a larpfe iiupor- 
lalioji takes ptacc IVopi the l.»: 4 iiks of 
the , 1 1111:11:1 and (lie Dereaii. It is 
there ndsed s/j niueli inoi<‘ eltenply 
than iii Beiipd. tb it it supports a 
MieecssruieojupelitionaJotwill'Staiid- 
1 li(‘ beavv e\p<'iises of dislaiit 
tninsport by land and water, A fine 
yoil of cotton is pown, in the more 

• astern parts of Bengal, for the most 
delicate maimliud tires ; and a coarse 
bind is "ailiered from ovt'rvpart of 
the ja-osince, fjom]daiits thinly in- 
tersjuMsed in tieUis of pulse. I’he 
names of cotton, in most ihirojjeuti 
!rin!»uau‘es, are ob\ iously deri\ ed from 
(be Arabic word kuin (pronounced 
eootn). Some, stirls are nidipMious 
It) yVmt'i iea ; otJiers arc et'ilainly na- 
tives of India, which has at all limes 
been tlie c.ociilrv most etdebrated for 
t ot ton n: asm t act ures. 

riilft ri ut Mu ts of etdlon, verj' nn- 

♦ qnnl in rpiality, art! inijjorted into 
jb ii^al ; the best is bronp;ht by land 
fiCirn \j.j;po<ir, in tlie Dceean to Mir- 
S';;po(,r, in do' ])ro>in<-e of Benare.s, 
wbicl) town is tlie principal iiiiand 
mart for cotton. Its averus>fp price 
luj/y be reckoiu il there, at 21 , 6 s, 
per cwt. *^'he usual ]»iiec at Nap:- 
poor, from a vuricly of uviTiij^cs, is 
crpiiAabait to two pence haltpcniiy 
per |)Oinid. Colton is also iin|»orted 
Ironi Jalooan, a tow n sitinitefl to the 
u( .sf oftheJuiiina Bi^el^ from ITatras 
in the piovinco of Agra, and from 
other places. 

..Biiropc was aneirntly supplied 
h wuh .silk through tlic medium of 
Indian eoin^pcice. I'lio a*cieiit taii- 


gnage of India has nainrs for tlio 
silk worm and manufactured silk; 
and, among the nnmeiou.s fiihes of 
Hindoos, derived from the mixture 
of the original tribes, there are two 
idasses, whose appropriate oeeupa- 
tioiis w ere the feeding of silk-w orms 
and tlie spinning of silk. A peasant, 
w'ho feeds liis own silk-worms, has 
fill! einploynu'nt for his family, 'riie 
rearing of the silk-w orms is priiiei- 
piilly confined to a jiarl.of the dis- 
trict of Burclw an, and to the vicinity 
of the Bhagiralhi uuU Great Ganges, 
from tlie tbrk of these rivers, for 
about a liiindred miles dow'n tlieir 
streams. The stations where the 
Company’s iiiveslmenl ofsilk is prin- 
cipally procured, arc, Comerci II y, 
Jiiiigcypoor, Baiiliali, Alalda, Ibul- 
nngore, Rungpoor, and Cossiinba- 
zar. 

Tliere is also a eoiisidcrable (juaii- 
til} of silk obtained from wild silk- 
worms, and liom those which arc 
Ik’d on other plants, besides the imil- 
berry. IM iich silk of this kind sup- 
plies home eonsuinptioii ; innch is 
imported from the conniries situated 
on the north-east border of Bengal, 
and on the south(Tii frontier of 
Benares; nineh is t‘xpoiic(i, wrought 
anil un wrought, to tlie weslern piiils 
ofjiidia, and some enters into inunii- 
faclurcs, wiiieli are greally in r^■ques^ 
ill .Europe. Four crops of mulberry 
leaves are ohiained from the same 
field in the coiir.se of c*ach year. The 
host is in December. 

The manufacture of indigo ap- 
pears to have been kiiowui and prac- 
tised in India from the earliest 
period. From lliis country, wlieiiec 
it derives its names, I'hiropc was 
anciently supplic*d with il, until the 
produce of America engrossed tlie 
market. The spirited arnl persever- 
ing exertions of a few individuals, 
have restored this coinsLiercc to Ben- 
gal, solely by the superior quality of 
their iiiaiiufaclures; for so far as re- 
gards the culture, no material bhange 
lias been made in Ihepraeliee of the 
natives. The prolit depends in a 
gi eat measure on the quality of the 
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Wticlf, and this is very iincqiial 
since it varies according to the skill 
ollho inannracluidli In 1807-8» the 
totaj nuinufactarc ul’ indigo, on a. 
correct esliinatx?, was not less than 
1:20, 0(H) taclory inannds (8,880,000), 
of w hieli probuhly 20,000 inaunds 
'wr'ic wasted or consumed in tlie 
eomitry inaniifactnre.s. The total 
quantity of indigo British property, 
which was sold at (he Kjist India 
Cojnpany's sales in 1810, amounted 
to the enonnons weight 01*5,253,489 
pounds, and th<‘sale price 1,9 l2,32Hl. ; 
hilt the average; cannot he reckoned 
at more than 1,200,0001. annually, 
almost the whole lieiug ex^iorted 
from Bengal. In 1780 tljc ((uantity 
sold at the Company’s sales ainouiit- 
ed lo only 245,011 pounds. 

Bengal, from its western honndary 
to tin; sea, is watered by the (laiiges, 
and is interseelcd in (;very direction 
l»y many iiavigahle streams, nhieh 
fall into that river, liiere is no dis- 
Iriet wholly destitute of internal navi- 
gation during the rains; and, even 
during the driest s4'ason, tln*r(; is 
scarcely any part 20 miles liom a 
navigable river. In most of th<'m, 
lakes, rivulets, and water-courses, 
eoiniunnieatiiig with great rivi'rs, 
eoiiduct boats to the p(‘asaii t’s door. 
But liis vahiabU; produce, being 
reaped at other seasems, ainl frdin 
necessity disposed of as soon as ga- 
thered, he dta i> es l< ss heiielit from 
the ijilaiid watc^- communication, 
Ilian the surv<‘y of its extent would 
lead ns to suppose. Laml cairiage 
conveys lli<; grt'aler part of produce 
from the place of its growth to that 
of its eniharkatioii on the (iaiiges. 

'J’he internal uavigat ion doe.s never- 
llieiess employ a vast miinher ofves- 
.sels, and it is iiiteresling to note, at 
a mart of gr(;at resort, the various 
construci ion of boa t s assembled there 
I’rorn diilereiiy d!s1ric;ts, (;a.ch adapted 
to the nature of the rivers they gene- 
rally traverse : the tlat etiiikei-built 
vessels of the wesh'rn district, would 
be ill adapted lo llic wide and .stormy 
iia\igution of the Lower Ganges. 
I’he unwieldy bulk of ihq lofty boats 
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used on the Ganges, from Patna \ui 
Calcutta, would not suit the rapid 
and shallow rivers of llie w estern dis- 
tricts, nor the narrow crci ks wliich 
(he vessels pass in the eastern ua\i- 
gution; ami the Uv\v hut deep boats 
of these dislricts, an; not adapted to 
the slioals of the w estmii ri\ers. 

In one navigalirm, whi‘rein the 
vessels deseend with tiu; sln'am auil 
return with the track iop<', tlwircou- 
slrmtion eonsults nettlier ajditiide 
fur tiu7 nor for the oar. In the 
other, wherein bjiats, din ing tin; pio- 
grcssid* the same voyage, are assistc'il 
by the slreaiiis of one creek, and 
opj>osed by tbo <;nirent of the n(;\t, 
as in the Sniidcrbunds, and under 
banks impraeticablo f<»r the track 
rope, their prinei{)al deperulance is 
on the oar; for a winding course hi 
narrow" passages p(;rmits no n'liaiiee 
on tIu; sail. (Mien grounding in tbo 
sliallow's, vcsst'ls wimld be unsafe if 
built with keels; and all Bengal eoii- 
structions want this addition so iie- 
c(‘ssary for .sailing. 

3'hese vessels are che.aply fouml. 
A circular hoard, tied lo a hainbo(r, 
forms the oar ; a wooden fraine, loaiL 
cd w ith sonu; w’eigldy .substance, is 
Ibe anelior; i\ few bamboos laslieil 
tog<;lher suj>ply the mast ; a t;ane of 
the same species serves for a yard to 
the .sail, whuh is made of coarse 
.sackcloth ; siiiqe from the twine, ma<le 
of the librous stem of the rushy ero- 
tularia, or of the hemp hii)iscus. 'I'lm 
trees of the country allord n.'sin to 
pay the ^cssels, and a stiuw thairli 
with mats .supply the phtee of a deck, 
to shelter the nicicliaridize. The 
vessels are navigated with e<p!:il 
frugality; the boatmen receive little 
more than (heir food, w hi ili is ruusi 
cominpnly furnished in grain, toge- 
ther with an iiiconsiderahle al)u>v- 
aiice ill money, for tiic pun:ua.s<; of 
salt, and for the supjdy of other p» tty 
wants. Thirty yt'ais ago in Major 
Beimel's valuable work, the whole 
number of boatmen employed on the 
livers of Bengal and Bahar, weit‘ 
estimated at only 30,000; but pi#- 
bably soit^^ niistuke must have oc; 
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ralciil'itcd tliiil, hiclndiu^ 
tht^Jo jiioviiKis contniii itbuvc ;>() 
millions ol I’lifi! recently 

tluMlfjn.'UKl >\i«s SC) small, tluit flic 
c arritrr oltcn ne^li'c tt cl In lake the 
hide oil the cattle that died a iiatiiral 
death. Ahonf 1707, sollH^ Euro- 
^eaiis onjvai:, od in llic tannin;; oi‘ lea- 
lijc r, and mainilaetPiicMji’ hoots anil 
shoes; -.vliic-li, idllionu:li not so strong 
orwatei piocd as the British, answer 
so \v( 11, tl)al they Iiavc greatly re- 
duc cd tlie importation. 'Mie natives 
liave also ;n rived at eonsiderahlc per- 
1‘eetion in the tisbriealion of saddles, 
harness, mililarv aeeottlrenienfs, and 
other articles of le ather. niilFaloes 
horns might also heeome an artiele 
ore\])ort, allhongliso biilk\ and dil- 
iienlt of stowage*. An excedle'iit 
specie's of e:anvas is now' inai)n> 
facIniTd in C'aleiitia, ainl sold niiteli 
cheaper than that iiiiported rt*oni 
l'lnro])o. 

Mionlil freight ever ho reduced to 
the* lowest price? at which it can he 
atien ded, eo! IS might be e'xjjortc'd I'roin 
Ih'iigal to I hi rope. II ice. barley, 
and wheaT, ma\ he sbijiped in Cal- 
cutta, for neailv the same price.*; 
namely, two and a halfrif])ecs pcT 
bag, contaiiniiglwo mattneis, or from 
3s. 4d. to 3s. (id. per cwl. Hum 
might he exported from Bemgal, at 
from Is. fJd. to Is. yd. per gallon ; the^ 
epiahty is as >el inferior iei the Ja- 
maica rum, but might be improved to 
<‘i{iial it. Liquorice and ginger are 
]iiodtjced in Bengal, and might be 
exported to any extent. 

It is extremely probable that an- 
notto, madder, coliee, cocoa, cochi-’^ 
jieal, and esen tea, would thrive hi 
^British India, which now eompro- 
'"'lieiids ‘T very variety of 1ropie?ul cli- 
mate. I'he plant horn the seeds of 
which aimotto is prepared, by se*- 
pai ating the colouring matter which 
adheies to tliem, is already enltivat- 
ed in Bengal, and cofl'ee plants have 
thriven in botanical and private gar- 
dens. Madder is a native uf the 
mountainous regions wliich border 
on Bcngah and tliis province pos- 
sesses; besides many Od^ticics which 


might be? brought info notice by a 
more exteuidcd commcicc. 

A'arious elmgs used in dying are? 
e\porl(?d to .Eiiigland, sneli as galls, 
turmeric, salllowTr. or (‘arthainus ; 
also myrohalans, which are here nseel 
in ])re!errnee to galls. Hoots of mo- 
riiiela. which elye apennaiient e:o!our 
on cotton, and l)l<>s.soms of the nyc- 
taiiehes, which give a permanent 
colour to silk. 

Clutii arahie?. and many oIIut sorbs 
of gums and resins for inanufaetiin s, 
are the? produce* of trees that grow' 
spoutan(?ously in Bengal, besides a 
inuHitiide* of incdic*inui gnm.s aitd 
dings which abound in India and 
tin* adjace nt eonntri<*s. \cge‘tal>h? 
oils, particularly lin.soe'd, might be 
supplied from these provinces, wliich 
are' also mlaptcd for the eiiiltivatieui 
of flax. 'I'iiical, brought fiom llio 
high table? land of is among 

tho imports to Be-ngal; and ve ge- 
table and mineral alkalies may here- 
ufte?r bce-emie a c emsideralile? ol)je*ct 
of eomnierce. The? fossil alkali is 
fbiiiul in abundune'e?, and the; woods 
of Bengal are* capable* of furnishing 
potasli hi large? (juantities. 'i'lio pre- 
])aration of sal iimmoniac might h^* 
advantageously coiuiect(?d with the; 
inamilaeture? e?!' .saltpetre?. 

]>csielei.s tho articles already incii- 
‘tioiHid, which have a reference? priii- 
eiipally to Jlengal, India furnishes 
alut*s, ussafexrtida, benzoin, eamplnir, 
e?ardamunis, cassia lignea, and cas- 
.siu buds, j.rraugocs, couries, china 
root, e?iniiabar, cloves, eiiinameni, 
iintmegs, mace, elephants' teeth, 
gums of various sorts, mother of 
pearl, pepper, (quicksilver and rJm- 
barb front Ghitia), sage), .scaminony, 
si'inia, and .saK'ron ; aiiei might sup- 
ply anise, coriander, and eiimin .seeds, 
and many othe.r objects which w ould 
occupy 1e.o luued) room to enumerate?. 

(If hemp and liar, with all their 
varittie.s, and also of tlie diflhrent 
.substitutes lor tl«?sc articles, Bengal 
posses.se?s greater abuiidance? than 
any otlier country. 'I’he true hemp 
is found in many places, but is little 
used by the uitives; except ibr the 
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r.i'c'cV oi!, ffHT modicinc, nnd for an Manilla, indijECO of a very fmo qna- 
}iiU»\iratiii^in{^T('dK;ii1 which is oficii li<y, Kiij^ar, sapan wood, and spv'cie^ 
mixed with the tobacco of the Uoo- 1-Vom the iVTr.ljtbar coast arc im- 
5;ab. porttai sandal wood, coir rope, pc f*- 

Forhicrly th<? exports to Europe, per, some cardamoms, and 0 (.*ca- 
ai;d lothe tJnited »St.ates of America, sioiially cargfoes of cotton wool; the 
<onslitii1od the most considerable balance is perioral sunk in the an- 
portion of Itenpal commerce. imal supplies xvith which J'eiipaj 

'i'he principal articles of export to famishes lioinbay. From Pepuo are 
^iadias and tin? (’oast of Oiromaii- bronpht teak timber, elephants' 
d<‘l arc prain, pulse, siipar, saltpetre, teeth, lac, &c. I'or a more rletailed 
imdasses, piiipcr, long* pepper, cla- statement of the external commerce 
ri tied blitter, .oil, silk, wroiipht and of JTeiipal see the ai tide (Calcutta. 
u;i\Monglit, muslins, spirits, and pro- The inhabitants of Bengal an* ccr- 
visions. taiidy numerous in proportion to the 

After the Coromondrd trade, the tillage and inanufaciiircs that eru- 
next in importance is tJiat of the ploys their industry. In 1789, the 
eastward and China, to whi<‘h qiiar- inhabitants of Bengal and Baliar 
ters the exports, besides opium, con- w'crc. estimated at 22 millions, and 
sist ol' grain, saltpetre, gunpowcTcr, Sir William .lories reckomal them at 
iron fire arms, cotton, silk, and cot- 24 millions. In 17.03, Mr. Cole- 
toil jucce goods. The trade to Bom- brookc was dircidcHlIy of opinion, 
bav is next, consisting chiefly of after matnro consideration, that, in- 
praiii, sugar, raw silk, some silk and cluditig Benares, they could not be 
cotton piece goods, saltpetre, ginger, estimated at less tliari 27 millions, 
long pepper, sacking, and hempen which eoiTohorates Sir AA in. .lones’s 
ropes. ^ ^ralciilalion. Another estimate marie 

To the Gulfs of Arabia and Persia in 1790, which is not so much to be 
Be ngal sends grain, sugar, .silk, and dep(‘n{lcd on, carries the population 
cotton piece good.s. 3 o Ava and the of Bengal, Bahar, and Benares, so 
Birman enipirr.*, silk ajid cotton high as 32,987,500 inhabitants. In 
griod.s, fire arm.s, iron, nails, naval 1801,. a more accural o survey than 
and military stores, and a variety of any of the preceding was taken by 
J^uropeaii goods. the directions of the Marquis WcF 

Bengal iinporfs iVoin Jvuropeme- Jcsiey, but the result has never been 
tals t)f all sorts, wrought and uii- commiiiik;ated to the pnlilic in an 
wrought, wool Imis of yajious kinds, authentic form. Upon the wdiolo, 
naval and nuiitarv stores, gold and the average of 200 to a square mile, 
Milver coin and bullion, and almost in distnets which are well peopled, 
i‘> ciy article of Europe, lor the Eii- may be admitted as tolerably cor- 
lojieau parCuf the inlinbMaiits./ rect ; and w e may estimate the total 
'file retiiviis ii’oui iMadra.s and the population of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Coast of Coromandel consist of salt, Benares, not to exceed 30 millions, 
l ed w ood, some line long cloth, iza- nor to fall short of ^ millions of in- 
ma s, and ojiiutzc.s. The imlance due habitants. , 
bj Bengal is eii her sejltled by gor UtiderAho British 
vt rnmciit bill.'!, or rcinittial in specie, population pf Bengal has undcigono 
i Vom the Eastmi tsluiids, and the a progressive increase; Svhich still 
Millay Coast, lU*iij|>al receives pq^.;^ coniiuues, aiid surpasses tjiat of 
j>er, "tin, Avax, diiitiim r, l)riiu.stpiie, ^England in :tiie miltivatcd districts, 
old dust, specie, betel nut, spices, It ha« (^casionpUy,; how 
„ bi'iizoiii, &e... From China tutenagne, with ri^icNjks, as happened in 1770, 
sngur-caiidyj tea, alluin, dammer, whcait i^ sitppasod, on a moderate 
poi-eeluin, lacquered w are, aiid a va- computotiod, that a fifth pf the in^ 
siety of muuuikcturcd goods. ^ From^ pqr|;dpid ; hy hi 
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1784 tlic .same calamity jircvaiif<l, 
but *in a mm h less iK'j^rcr; in 1787 
many Ihes wen* in t]»c * astrrn 
provinces by iimml at ion, and in 1788 
by a partial seareily ; but ^in^n this 
last period famine and ^eareity Isave 
been wliolh iiiikiioun. In l7f)o, il 
was reek(»ned that 4, (KV 1.000 inauiids 
of salt, equal to 3*20.000,000 ))ounds 
of salt, were consumed in Jlcnjral 
and Rahar, exclusive of Reuares. 

Ill 1703 the estirnab'd ])roduce of 
the lands in niaunds of 80lbs. each 
was as follow’s, but the value affixed 
appears too lii^li. 

Rupees. 

150.000. 000 niaunds of 
rice, w heat, and bar- 

lev, at 12 annas - 112,500,030 

60.000. 000 of i»dllct,«^c. 

at 8 annas - - - 30,000,000 

9().000,0()0 of pulse, at 

10 aunas - - - 50,250,000 

43.000. 000 inaunds of 
.seed, reser\ed for the 

follow in j;’ season - 28,380,000 

Oil seeds - - - 12,000,0CH) 

Siipjar, tobacco, cotton, 

&c. 70,000000 

Sundries - - - - 20,000,000 


Gios.s produce of land 329, 1 30,000 


In the revenue system of Bciipil 
the ryot, or eultivator, is described 
as a tenant pacing’ rent, and his tui- 
pirior as a landlord or landholder ; 
but, strietly speakinjr, bis payment 
heretofore W as a contribution to the 
state, levied by officers named ze- 
inindar.s, standing between him and 
government. In the rule for divid- 
ing*the crop, whether under special 
engagenuuits, or by custom, their 
proportions arc known, ^iz. 

Half to the landlord and half tb 
the tenant. 

Oiic-third to the landlord and two- 
thirds to the tenant. 

'J’wo-iiftlis to the landlord and 
three-fifths to the tenant. 

'rhe standard for the regulation of 
has been l(Vt, but wc learn 


from the observations on the revc- 
lilies of Bengal hy the late James 
Grant, l*isq. that the assessment was 
limifed not to fiveeed in the whole a 
fniirili part of the aidiial gross pro- 
duce of llic soil. In early times the. 
demands of the Hindoo sovereigns 
were more moderate. '^Hie Mahah- 
harat states, that the pHiice was to 
levy a fiftieth of the proihiec the 
mines, and a tenth of corn. IMemi, 
and olIuT legislators, authorize <!ie 
sovereign to exact a tenth, an eighth, 
or atwidfth part of grain, aceordiiig 
to cireumstaiiecs, ai.d a sixth of the 
clear amuial produce of trines. 

\\ ith respect to the imn li disputed 
nature of landed properly in Ben- 
gal, ill one point ol‘ view, the zc- 
miridars, as ilcsermlants of the an- 
cient independent rajahs, seem to 
have been tributary princes. In an- 
other light they a])]>eared only to be. 
ollicers of go\ermneiit. Rrohably 
tlieir real charactiT paitook of both. 

'J his, however, must be obviously 
re.stricted to rajahs who possf;ssed 
great zemindanes. Numerous land- 
holders subordinate to these, as well 
ns others indcpimdcnt of them, can- 
not evidently ho traced to a similar 
origin. 

The zemindars are now aeknow - 
lodged for various reasons, and from 
considerations of <;\p(.:dicucy which 
decided the fpicstion, as prupriotors 
of the soil. Yet it has been ad 
milted, liom very high authority, 
that aiK ieiilly the sovcn igii was the 
superior of the soil, that the zemin- 
dars were oilicers of revenue, just- 
ice, and police, and that their ofliee 
was frequently, but not necessarily, 
hereditary. To collect and assess the 
rbulribu’ioiis, regulated as they were 
by local customs, or particular agree.- 
‘iricnts, hut vaiying at the same time 
whh the ficeessitifs of the state, was 
the business of jhe zemindar, as u 
permanent, if not as a hereditary 
officer. Tor the due execution of 
his charge, he was chc^'ke^l by per- > 
jnaneiit and hereditary oflicers of re- 
cord and account. 

'riic saycr revenuo of the iiaturt 
3 
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of land rent/ consists of ground rent expenses of oollection a.t 40 per 
lor site of honses and gardens, cent. 


rt-'veiine drawn from fruit trees, pas- 
tures and math, and rent of iishcries. 
Oilier* articles of sayer collected 
within the village have been abo- 
lished ; such, for example, as market 
lolls and personal taxes. Ground 
rents wore not nsually levied from 
ryots engaged in liusbaiidry. 

. A poll tax, called jaziyeh, was 
inijiosfd by the Kalif Omar on all 
jjer: ons not -of the Mahommedau 
faith. The Miissi linauti conquerors 
of Miiidn.’stan imposed it on the Hin- 
doos as infidels, but it was abolished 
by iJie Emperor Acber. A t a sub- 
sequent period Aureiigzebe attempt- 
ed to revive it, but without succelis. 

Eree lands are distinguished ac- 
rording to their appropriations, for 
Brahniins, bards, encomiasts, asce- 
tics, priests, and mendicants, or for 
a provision for sevenil public oflicers. 
'riio greatest part of the present free 
lands of Eengai Troper, w'ere origi- 
nally gianted in small portions of 
waste ground. The more extensive 
tracts of iree land arc managed in 
the saiiie mode as estates assessed 
i'or revenue. 

Prior to 1790 half the revenues of 
Ileiiga! were paid by six large zo- 
luiiidaiies, viz. IJaujeshy, Burdwaii, 
Dinagepoor, Nuddea, liii'blioom,aiid 
Calcutta. 

Ill Eeiigal the class of needy pro- 
prietors of land is veiy numerous, 
but even the greatest landlords arc 
not ill a situaliun to allow that in- 
duigeiiec and accommodation to the 
tenants, which might he expected on 
viewing the extemt of their income. 
Bespoiisihle to govemment fora tax 
originally (calculated at ten-eleveiiths 
of the cxpcicted rents of their estates, 
tfi()y have no probable surplus above 
their <>\p(‘iidilure to compensate for 
their risk. Any aqpideiit, any cala- 
mity, may involve a zemindar in . 
dirtiVultios from which no economy 
rt or attf'iilioncaii retrievi? him. About 
1790 the gross rent paid to the land- 
holders in Bengal was estimated at 
nearly six crores of rupees, and the 

K « 


In 1793 the territorial revenue, 
which had before fluctuated, was 
permanently and inevocably fixed, 
during the administration of Lorcl 
Cornwallis, at a cindain valuation of 
the property, moderately assessed; 
hilt this permanent settlement has 
not yet been introduced into the ter- 
ritories obtained by cession from the 
Nabob of Oude, or by conquest from 
the Maliarattas. The miglity mass 
of pa.|)crs which the agitation of this 
question introduced among the Com- 
pany’s records, proves the ability, 
labour, and anxiety, witli wliich it 
was discussed. 

The following are the particulars 
of the revenue and disbursements of 
the Bengal presidency in 1809. 

revenues. 

Mint £10,819 

Post oflice 34,800 

Oude and ceded provinces 1,694,131 

Land 3,851,128 

Judicial 104,831 

Customs - - • - - 516,509 

Salt 1,815,822 

Opium ------ 594,978 

Stamps 81,633 

Con(|uered provinces - -1,111,807 

• Total revenues £9,816,458 

CHARGES. 

Mint - - .33,955 

Post oflice ----- 31,690 

Oude and ced(.*d provinces 409,320 
Civil cliai'gcs in general - 600,906 
Supreme court and law - 46,400 

Adawdets (courts of justice) 546,567 

Military 2,990,573 

Marine ------ 75r,082 

Buildings and fortilicatioiis 34,800 
Revenue ------ 624^086 

Customs - - - - - - 70,760 
Salt advances and charges 406,000 
Opium ditto - - - - - 100^920 
Stamps ------ 10,642 

Conquered provinces - • 596,285 
Interest of debt - - - 1,421,988 

Tot«^ charges 7,8^8,924 
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III ISOO the debt owiiip: by ihv. 
Kaifct India Company, at lids presi- 
cl(Mi<*y, 

AitUMinfod lo - > - *Ju,28(>,G14 
The* amount of assets, 
debts, iv.0. belonfi'mj!: to 
ihe Co'iipany at the 
.same ]»eiiod was - 8,51 8,131 

TiXeess of debt ul)o\o 

the assets - ^£11,768,515 

'I'he Company are a!s(» possessed 
of ]iioper1y to a cemsidi rable amount 
at this presiclenev, wideli, from not 
beiiis: considered as cnni!:d)le, is not 
inseiled amoiip; the assets. 'J’his 
pro])ert\ consists of plate, Imnsobe.ld 
furniture, ^uns on tite ramparts, 
arms, and military stores, 'i’lie Imiid- 
ings might be added, Imt their cost 
is supposed to hr* included in tlic 
ehariK's ns \V(‘ll as tin* )drtilicalion.s. 
'j’ln' whole, however, must have ori- 
ginally been procured by advance ot 
fninis cither in England or India. 

In ISUHlicsiime.stimaie.d to Imvo 
bt*cn (‘xpeuded on buildings and for- 
tilications was - - - 5,494,354 
Idale, liirnitiire, platita- 
tioj's, farms, vessels, 
iiluies, - ... - l,-1<J(bll4 

£ 6 , 990,468 
*, 

Amonc; tin* native populatUni in 
Ibr eastern <listricts of Jleiigal, the 
Mahommedans arc ahiKtsl equally 
nnmerons yvilh the Ilixnloos; in the 
middle part Ihey do not constitute a 
fourth part of , the population, to the 
westward the disproportion is still 
grcjjter. As an average of thr; whole, 
Ihe Mahomiuedans may he com- 
piiKsi al oiic-tcnlli of iJie popula- 
tion. tlf tlio lour great classes, liio 
aggiegale oflhc Hramiii, KJieIri, and 
A aisya, nuiy an'.ount, at the most, 
to a iitth part oflhc total population. 
(,’oininorce and agriculture are uni- 
versally pcnnilted to all classes, and 
under the general designation. of .sei- 
vanls lo the other three tribes, the 
Siidras seem lo he allowed to pro- 
stcule any manufacture. In this 


trib<* are iueludrd not tJuly the tru« 
Siidras, hut also tin; several (basics, 
whose origin is aserihctl lo the pro* 
nuseuous iuhrcoiirsc of the four 
clas.so.s. Ill ]>raetiee little asfenlioti 
is paid to the limitations of tlie castes, 
daily observation shews eyeu I’rali- 
miiis exercising the menial jnofes- 
sioii of a sudra. Every caste Jbrms 
itself into cl.ibs and lodges, con.'^ist- 
ii!g ofseveraliudi\ idualsof that cast/* 
residing wiliiiii a small distance. 
These clubs govern* tkems( Ives by 
particular rules and cnsloms, or by 
laws. 11 may, however, he rcia'ived 
as a general maxim, tliat the oeuu- 
patioii appointed ii>r each tribe, i.s 
entitled merely to a preforenee : 
ev«^ry profession, with a few' e\e(‘j)- 
lions, being open lo ever) descrip- 
tion of persons. 

The civil ami mill I ary government 
of tin; terrilorios under the Ib’iigal 
presidency, is vested in a goveruor- 
geiKTul and three counse llors. Va- 
<*»iu:u‘s ill the eouin'il an; supplied 
by the din'ctors, and (he eonusellors 
are taken from the civil servants of 
not Jess than 1*2 years siamling. I’or 
the adminislrnlion ofjusiiee (lirongli- 
out the provinces subje ct to the pre- 
sidmicy,- there are in the civil and 
cniiiiiial department s. 

One supreme court siatioiiod ot 
Calciilla. 

Six courts of appeal and circuit 
altachcil to six dilforcut divisions. 

I’orty infeiior courts, or rather 
niagislnites, stivlicmcd iii so many 
diilereiit districts and c*i1ies, viz. 
Agra Dacca Jelalpoor 

Allaha!)ad Dciiagepoor 

Alyghur 'J''i1aweh 

J Ja ck ergu ngc i'u rri i c k aba d 

Eareily Goraepoor 

Jlahar Hooghly 

Benares Jessonc 

iiU'bhooin Jionpoor 

r5og!ipoor(or Moijg-M cerat 
Burdwan [hir) Midnapoor 
Cawnpoor iVliizapoor 

Chittagong ]\] y ip 1 1 1 isi rigli 

Bulasorc , \ in Moorshedahad, 
•IiiggernantlL 5 Cuttack, IMoradahai 
mi^Buudehun 
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vSaiiin 

I 'til iK-tili S!]ah:!!)Md' 

llitttjtsliy Silln't 

'I ija rali 
Jiiiiiii'pcor Til h(H;t 

Suhannipoor 21 pt rj^unalis 

^I'lic ctaiits nf firniit nursist ol* 
t)ts('o .iiuly:es, with ail assist ant : tti- 
p:< ti»M- with native ollioors, bc.lli !\ia- 
and lliinloo. 'ritt: jndiu^i's 
Viiakr* their oirciiits at stated jieriods 
el* the year, aiuhho^d also l eji-nlar and 
tn ijiieiit jail’ deliveries. 'I’hey try 
eiiMfinai ofi'eneijs aeeuidiji};' to the 
Mahoiniuedan hnv ; hnl win'ii the 
seiiteiiee iseapilal, or iiiiprisonineiit 
is awarded beyond a (It fnied |*eriod, 
it does not tak<‘ efl’eet until it re- 
eei^es eontirinatioii Croni the snperit)r 
eriininal eoiirl stationed iiiGuteiitla, 
uanied the‘ \izainut. Adaw let. 'I'he 
piiiieipal l u.'.iiu'ss orthiseonit is to 
le^ise trials; hut it is in no ease per- 
mitted to a.j;'}?ra\ ate the se\ority of 
the seiiteiiee. 

In the couutr)’ distriets, the oltleer 
wlio, in his eriininal eapneity, has. 
the apfiellatioii of inagisti ah', is also 
tlu! civil judge of the city or distiiet 
in wliieh he resides, lie trios all 
suits of a ei\ it nature, provided the 
cause of ludioii have originated, the 
projK'ity eoiiccrned be situated, or 
tlie dereiidaiit tie resid(.‘iit, within his 
jn: isdielioii. To tr> suits of a small 
limited ainouiit, the judge may ap- 
point native eonimissioners, IVuni 
whose deeisioiiK an appeal lies to the 
judge. With a few oNceptioas, the 
deeisiuns of the judge arc appoulalile 
to the provincial courts of appeal, 
witliiii the jurisdiction of which lie 
fi'sides. 

'I'he ultimate court of appc.'ul, in 
civil matters, sits in the i-ity of 
.< -alculta, and is staled the Sudder 
Dcvvaniiy Adawlet. To this court 
all causes respocling personal pro- 
p(;rty beyond otK',V) rupees value are 
a[>pealablc; with regard to real pro- 
perty, it is asi'ortaiiied liy certain 
rules, dilVi^ing according to the iia^ 
tore and ’ leiiiirc of tin" prupei*ty. 
h'l'otn this court an ajipcal lies to the 
Jvingin council, if the value of the 


l»rnj)(Tty conecnicd amoimls to 50001. 
.sterling. 

L'ndcr the iMalioininedan goviTii- 
nients, siiilors pleaded their own 
<^iuises, and the practice contimn d 
until 170.‘J, when r<‘gular native ad- 
vocate's were apjioinieil. 'I hese ad- 
vocates arc clioscii out of the Ma- 
hointnedau Gollegi' at Caleiitta, and 
Hindoo t’oilcge at Mciiares, and the 
rate of fees is li\<.‘d hy public, rcgii- 
latioii. 'Ibis instiliitioii ensnies 
suitors agaiii.-'l ncgligcnci* or niisimii- 
ilnct on the part, cither of the judge, 
or of his native assistant, tin' advu- 
eates being often as eonveisaiil in 
the business of the eointas I'itln r of 
Diosc olliecrs. As an nltiinatc secu- 
lily for tlie purity of justice, provi- 
sions have been made against the 
corruption of tliosi^ who adriiinisler 
it. 'I'he receiving of a, sum ofmonev, 
orotiicr valuable as a gift, or present, 
or under colour then of, b\ u Ihitish 
siibieel ill the service of the (\mi- 
pany, is deemed to In* tahmi by ex- 
tortion, and is a inisdenieaiior at 
law. 

W ritteii pleadings have been in- 
troduced ill tln.‘ native langnagt's, i*or 
the purpose of bringing litigation to 
a point, and enforeing, in legal pro- 
cc'cdings, as much precision as the 
Jialnts of the pi'ojile will admit. Be- 
fore this, the eiiarge and deleiiee 
consisted of conlVisfid oral coni- 
plaiiits, loudly urged on one side, 
and as loudly retorted on the otln*r. 
Ill receiving evidence, great indul- 
gence is p^-aiitcd to the scruples of 
caste, and the prejudices against the 
public appearance of hrniales, so pre- 
valent ill (^astern countries. 

The Malioininedan law still coii- 
tiniies, as the British found it, tJie 
ground work of the evitninai juris- 
prudence of the cuiiiitry. In civil 
matters, tlie Hindoos and Mahoin- 
niodans snhstantially enjoy their re- 
spective . usages. The prejudices 
of both are treated with iiidutgoiH.‘<\ 
and the respect which Asiatic man- 
ners enjoins to women of rank is 
scrupulously enforced. 

The body ofservants, who*fill the • 
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commercial, political, fTnancial, and 
judicial officers in Bengal, are sup- 
plied by annual rci riiits of young 
ixieii, under tin; appellation of writers, 
who generally leave England for 
India about the age of 18. When, 
they have completed three years re- 
sidence in the country , they are ele- 
gible to an office of 50Ul. per an- 
num, emoluments upwards ; after six 
years, to 15tX)I. upwards; after nine 
years, to 30001. upwards; and after 
twelve years, to 40001. per annum, 
or upwards. The directors of the 
Company generally aj)point annually 
about 30 writers for tlie civil ser- 
vice. In 1811, themiinber of civil 
servants in Bengal was 391 ; under 
the i\Iadr;is presidency, 206 ; and un- 
der that of Bombay, 74; — in all, 671. 
— ^'riic pay, allowances, and emolu- 
ments of iho civil service in Bengal, 
including Ihiropean uncovciiaulcd 
assistants, amounted, in 181 1, to 
1,045,4(H)I. sterling. 

The stations of the commercial re- 
sidents, for [)Hrchasiiig the invest- 
moiit tor tlte Company, arc, 

Bareily Keerpoy 

Bauiie'i Lnckipore and 

Comincrcolly Chittagong 
Cossimbazar Man Ida 

Dacca Midnapoor 

litaweh Patna * 

Golagorc Kaduagore 

Goraepoor Kungpoor 

Hurrial 8antij|ioor 

llurripaul booiiamooky 

Juiigeypoor 

The collectons of the government 
customs arc stationed at 
Benares Fumickabad 

Calcutta Hooglily 

Cavvnpoor Mooi-shedabad 

Dacca Patna 

'I'he diplomatic residents are at 
Delhi, Hyderabad, Lucknow, My- 
sore, Nagpoor, Poonali, and with 
Dowlet Ilow Siiidia, who seldom 
stays long in one place. 

The native, or sepoy troops, un- 
the three pn^siejicn^ies, iitcluding 
the iijbn-cominiktyjSned officers, who 
« arc HlSD natives, amount to li^,000 


men; of whom about 90(W arc ca- 
valry, equally divided between Ma- 
dras and Bengal. European offi- 
cers, altnclu^d to tliis force, a»'c 
nearly 3000. Of ISnropean regi- 
nicnts, each presidency is furnished 
with one, besides artillery and engi- 
neers; and the total number of these 
troops, with their officers, exceeds 
4000. I’he officers rise by seniority 

It has become usual tbi the .British 
government at home, to send to In- 
dia a certain number of regiments 
from the army of his nitajcsty. w hicli 
are for the time placcil at the dis- 
posal of the Company, ami « o-operate 
with the army immcdiah ly subject 
to that body. About 22,000 king’s 
troops arc now usually statioiu'd in 
India, at the entire expense of tlie 
Company. The commander-in-cliief 
in both king’s and Company’s furcesis 
usually the same person, nominated 
both by the king and by the Com- 
pany to the command of tln'ir re- 
spective armies, and aeliiig bv vii*liie 
of a commission from each. In 
1811, the total uuiiiber of king’.s 
troops ill India was 2L488; the ex- 
pense l,1^4;096l. per annum; and 
the Company's Bengal army, of all 
descriptions of regulars, was 58,690 
men. 

The annual appoi. tmcnl of cadet. s 
fur the tlurec presidencie.s may be 
averaged at 120 for the military, and 
10 for the marine service, auaaally. 
In 1811. the number of officers iu 
the Company’s service, on the Ben- 
gal establishment, was 1.571; the 
pay and allowances amounted to 
872,0B8k per annum. ’I he iiumber 
of re.'-'ident Europeans out of tlie sit- 
vice, in the pmvinccs under the Ben- 
gal presidency, Calcutta included, in 
1810, w ere computed at 2000. 

1 he districts into which.in modern 
times, the province of Bengal has 
been subdivided, tu'e Backergutige, 
Birbhoom, Burdwati, Chittagong, 
Huoglily, «lessore, Mjmuiisingh, 
Moorshedabad, Nuddea^ Eurneah, 
Kaujeshy, Kungpoor, Silhet, Tip- 
perah, the 24 pergunnaliSy and tq 
VvMch^ from its long oonn«xioifi» 
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r.uisi be added iMidna7)oor, nltbougli 
it properly belong;}! to Orissa. 

V\ ithiu llies<^ limits me eompve- 
bended three very large cities: C;d- 
rnita* Moorsliedabud, and Dacca; 
ii’id niany prosperous inland trading, 
towns, oi‘ lioni 10 to ‘itMMM) inhabit- 
nrds, such as Hooghly, Boguaugola, 
Narraingnnge, Gossiitibaxar, Niid- 
^dea, AbTulda, i\Iiiiigulbant,&c. The 
j.?.in;dl villages, ori'rom 100 to .000 in- 
liabitants, arc bt'vond number, and 
in some parts ttf-the country seem to 
toueli each other as in ( ‘hina. W hile 
passing them by the inland itaviga- 
tii)n, it is pleasing to view the t hter- 
ful bustle and crowded population 
by land and water; men, old wouieii, 
children, birds, and beasts, all mixed 
ami intifiiate, evim’ing a sense of sc- 
em it\ and appearance ofbappiness, 
seen in no part of India beyond the 
Ihnnpany’s territories. Nor have 
the natives of Bengal any real evils 
to complain of, except such as ori- 
ginate froin tlieir own litigious dis- 
positions, and from the occasional 
pnalatory visits of gang-robbers. 'I’o 
secure them from the last, the exer- 
tions of government, and of their 
serva!if.s in the magistracy, have been 
most stn niiuus; neither pains nor 
expense have been spared: but, it 
ninst be cunlessed, hitherto without 
Ibe desired sncees.s^'aud partly owing* 
to t!»c want of energy in (he natives 
themselves.^ With re.sprct to the 
lirst, the Ih'iigalesc are, from some 
characteristic peculiarity, jiarticu- 
larly prone to legal disputation; and, 
politically pacitie, seem ^ciaily and 
domestically martial. Among them 
war's seem frittered dowm into law, 
and the ferocious passions dwarfed 
down to tlie bickering and .snarling 
of the hut and village. 

In this province tlicre are many 
female zimrindars, generally subser- 
vient to, and uigicr the maiiagement 
of, the family Brahmin, who con- 
trouls their consciences. This per- 
son has Ids owm private interests to 
attend to, and without appearing, 
exerta an influence over tlie public 
busincse. The ostensible managing 


agent submits to the rontroul of a 
concealed authority, which ho must 
conciliate ; and the interests of the 
state and zemindar ecpmlly bend to 
it. A Bralmiin in Bengal not only 
obtains a lease of land on bettor 
tonus, hut has exemptions from va- 
rious impositions and extortions to 
which tlie inferior classes are ex- 
posed. 

Beyond Bengal the natives of the 
northern nioimtrdns prove, by their 
features, a Tanar origin, 'Fhey 
f)eople the northern boundary of 
Bengal. 

On the eastern bills, and in the 
ad jacent plains, the peculiar features 
of the inhabitants shew with equal 
certainty a distinct origin ; and the 
ele> ated tract which Bengal includes 
on the west, is peopled from a stock 
ohvirmsly distinct, or rather by se- 
veral races of mountaineers, the pro- 
bable aborigiuesof the country. Ihe 
lattcrfare most evidently distinguish- 
ed by their religion, character, lan- 
guage, and miiimers, as well as by 
their features, from the tlindoo na- 
tion. Under various denomiimtious 
they people the vast mountainous 
tract which occupies the centre of 
India, and some tribes of them have 
not yet emerged from the savage 
state. 

In the mixed population of the 
middle di.slriets, the Hindoos may 
be easily distinguished from the IVf a- 
hommedans. Among the latter may 
bo discriminated the Mogul, the 
Afghan, and their innnediatc de- 
scendants, from the naturalized AIus- 
selmauu. Among the iiiudoos may 
be recognized the peculiar traits of a 
Bengaie.sc, contrasted with those of 
the Hiiidpstauy. The native Beti«> 
galesc are generally stigmatized as 
pusiliaoiiuous and cowardly ; hut it 
should not he forgotten, that at an 
early Mriod of pur mMitary history 
in India, they almost entirely tbrmed 
several of our battalions, and distin- 
guished themselves as brave and 
active soldiers, li must, however, 
be acknowledged, that throughout ^ 
Hindostan tbe Bengalese name has 
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jiovor been bold in any repute; and 
tliiit'liie drsccndnnts of foiTipiers, 
sidled ill Bens’ ;d. are fond of baoiiig: 
their orij^in to tlie coiintrics of their 
sto's. 

Tile men of npnlenee now in Ben- 
jr.diiu the I Jindoo mcrchaids, hankr 
ers, and bainans of rakulla. nith a 
fvw at the prineipjil provinrial sta- 
tiims. 'Jlie o;realest men forincrly 
Wert? the Mnhominedan riders, Avhom 
the British have vsuperseded, and 
the I'indoo ztonindars. 'rheso two , 
el:iss<?s are now rt’tiueed to poverty, 
and the Irover elassi‘s look up to the 
oilii iid servants and domestics of the 
Ivu'd'^^h ^’ontleinen. No native lias 
any motive to distingnisli himself 
jUreatl} in the anin, as he caiiiiot 
rise In^her tiiaii a soiihahdar, a rank 
inferior to an eiisiiiii. 

Mi'vveiy, in its severest sense, is 
iKd known in nrn,y;al. 'rhronglioiit 
some disliiets the labours (»J' hus- 
hanclri is (' .eeiited chiofli by bond 
se.'v;nils. hi eertain other districts 
the plon^hitieii are mostly slaves of 
tii*’ p isar.ts, for wiioin they labour, 
bfil are treated by their masters 
more like hereditary servants, or 
inaoeipeted hinds, than like pnr- 
< iieMjii slaves. the fact 

mast be arlinitled, that slaves may 
be found in Bri,g\d ainon^ the la- 
bc ireis in imsliandry, wd in most 
parts noue but lr<.*e men arc oc- 
cupied in tiic business of agricul- 
ture. 

Many tribes of IlilidoOvS, and even 
.some Bndimins, hiiv<’ no oiocetioiis 
to the use of animal food, beef ex- 
cepted. At th(‘ir (’.ntertaiiimcnt.s it 
is generally iiilrodurcd; by sonic it 
is {'.aih eaten: and the institutes of 
their r< ligion i eqnircgthai flesh should 
be tasted even hy Brahudns at so- 
h’lnn sacrifices; lorbiddiiii;, however, 
the n.sc of it, uide.ss joined with the 
pprformeuee id' such a .sacrifice. Dr. 
tjcyden was inclined to think, that 
antinopo])hagy was practised by a 
class of inendi(?aiits, named Agora 
PuiiBb. in Bengal and other partii of 
India. 

A’ Of tUft Cxistencc of«»Bengal as a 


.separate kingdom, witli the limits 
as.signi d to it at present, llu re is no 
other evidence than its di.stim t lan- 
guage and peculiar written elunae- 
ter. At the lime of the war of the 
Alahabliarat, it constituted thn*e 
kingdoms. Afterwards it fonn<*d 
part of the empire of jMag.ailha, or 
Bahar, from which, however, it w ;:s 
dismernh red befl re the ^Ma’joinmc- , 
<hiji invasion. The last Hindoo 
prince of this pro>ince was named 
Laeshmanvah, and lield his roiivt at i 
‘Nuddea. A.D. 1203, during the' 
reign of Cuttnh iid Ociui, on the 
Delhi throne, Alalioinmed Ibiklityar . 
Khilijec was dispatched by that ‘ 
sovereign to iinadc Bengal, a?id 
marehed with such rapidity, that he 
surprised and eaptmrd the capital, ? 
ami expelled Bajah Lachsmaiiyah, : 
who retired to Jiiggcrnautli, where 
he had tlie satisfaction of d^iiig. — 
7’! e Alohammedan general then pro- 
ceeded to Goiir, vvlure hecsbihli.slicd 
hi.s capital, and reared his mos(|iies 
on the ruins of Hindoo temples. — 
According toMahommedan testimo- 
nifcs, this large province was com- 
pletely subdued in tlie course of one 
year. 

Brorn this period Bengal was ruled 
by governors delegatiul l>y the Helhi 
^sovereigns until 1340 when J aklier 
lid f)een,havingassassiiiatcd his ma.s- 
ter, revolted, and erected an inde- 
pendent monarchy in Bcngid. After 
a short reign he w as defeated and 
put to death, and was succeeded by 
n. 

1343 Ilyas Khanjc. 

1358 Secundcr Shah; killed in an 
engagement with his son, 

!3()7 GyasudDeeii. He eradicated 
the eyes of his brothers. 

1373 Sultan Assn lateen. 

1383 Shinns ud Been; defeated and 
^ killed in battle hy 
1385 Baja Cansa, mlio ascended the 
throne, and was succeeded by 
his son, 

1392 ’rhielmnll Jellal ud Been, who 
became a convert to the Ma- 
hommedan religion. 

1409 Ahmed Klian,w'ho sent an cm- 
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A. D. hassy to Sliali Rokh, the sou 
uf'l iinoiir. 

M?ij NassirSliud ; sntcociled by his 
, son, 

1467 Karbek Shah. 1'his ])rinre in- 
Irodiieed iiierceiiary ' j»\iards 
and rorces,t inn|»ose<l of negro 
and Abyssiun slaves. 

1474 \ nseph Sinih, s«>ri of the last 
^ niuiiureh, sticceeded by iiis 

f. iinele, 

•482 J’littch Shah, wmrdcred by 
iiis cniulehs and Abyssiniati 
.shiM's; on which event one 
of the eunuchs seized the 
crown, and assinned the name 
of 

1 191 Shah Xadeli ; Init after a reign 
of' eight inonihs, he was assas- 
sina ted, and the vacant throne 
taken possession of by 

1491 Feroze Shahllebshy, an Abys- 
sinian slave, succeeded by his 
sou, 

1494 jMalnnood Shall, nuirdored by 
his vizier, an Ahyssiniuti, who 
ascended the throne under 
the lumu* of 

1405 ’.VI nzifhir Siiah, a cruel tyrant, 
sJain ill haitlc. 

1499 Seid Ifosseiii Shah. This 
prince expelled the Abyssi- 
nian troops, who rotired to 
tlie Deccan and Gnjrat, where 
they afterwards becaiini con-^ 
spiciioiis under the appella- 
tion of Siddees, lie also in- 
vaded (hiinroop and Assam, 
but wa.s repulsed with di.s- 
grace. 11c was succeeded by 
his son, 

1520 Niisserit Shah, who was as- 
sassinated by his eunuchs, and 
his son I'erose Shah placed 
on the throne; but, after a 
reign of three luoiiths, he 
was assassinated also by his 
uncle. 

1533 MahniooA Shah was cupelled 
by Sherc Shall the Afghan, 
and with him, in 1538, ended 
tl){b series of uide|iendeut 
inonarchs of Bengal. Some 
Portuguese ships liad enter- 
f;d tlie Ganges so early as 
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1517; and in 1586 a 
dn>n of nine ships, w as- sent, 
to the assistance of Mah* 
mood Shal); bat these sac- 
<oars arrived too late, and 
Bengal cii(;e more became 
an appendage to the throne 
of Dellii. 

Shere Shah and his suc- 
cessors occupi^‘d Bengal un- 
til 1570*, w lieu it w'as con- 
qiicr<?d by the gcucrubs of 
the blmpcrnr Acher; and iu 
1680 formed into a sou bah, 
or vice-royalty, of tlw 31 o- 
gnl empire, by Raja Toodex 
Aliill. 

The governors of Bengal, under 

the Mogul dynasty, w ere 

A. i>. 

1676 Khan Johan. 

1579 Alazuiriv Khan. 

1580 Ivajah Tooder iVIull. 

1582 Khan Azim. 

1584 Shahbaz Khan. 

1589 Rajah MaiKsingh. 

16UG Cut tab ud Deeii Kokultash* 

1607 Jehangire Cooly, 

1608 Slicikh Islam Khan. 

1613 Cossim Khan. 

1618 Ibrahim Khaii. 

1622 Shah J chan. 

1625 Khantzad Klsan. 

1626 Alokun eni Kliaji. 

1627 Fcdai Khan. 

1628 Cossim Khan Johung. 

1632 Azim Iviuui. During the go 
veninicjit of this viceroy, 
A. D. 1634, tlie Fngllsli ob- 
tained permission to trade 
with their shijis to Bengal, 
ill consequence of a iirmaiui 
Ironi the Fmperor Shah Je- 
haii; but were restricted to 
the port of Pipley, where 
tliey established their fac- 
tory. 

1039 Sultan Shujah, the second son 
of Shah Jehan, and brother 
of Aureiigzebi. In 1642, 
Mr. Day , the ageut, who had 
so successfully established 
the settlement qt-jjjadras, ^ 
proceeded on a voyage of ex- 
periment Balasoj^c;; from 
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A. D. wli<»nr« hft sfnt tlir first re- a. d. 
‘ dispatch, recmed by 

th(' Court of Directors from 
Bengal, rrcomniendiiig a fac- 
toiy^ at Balasore. In 1656, 
owing to the e\fortion and 
oppression which the Com- 
pany expcriniced, Iht'ir fac- 
tories were withdrawn from 
Bengal, 

?660 Men Jumla. 

1664 Shaista Khim, During the go- 
veriiinoiit of this viceroy, the 
I’lcneh and Danes establish- 
ed themselves in Bengal. Ife 1697 
expelled tluvMnghsofArraran 
fKon the Island of Sundeep; 
and his administration was in 
other respec ts aide and ac- 
tive, although described l>y 
the Last India Company's 
agents of that period in the 
blaehf St r‘olours. 

1677 l odai Khan. 

1578 Snltan Alahoriimed Aziiu, tho 
;3(1 son of Aurciigzcbi. 

1680 Shaista Kliati was re-appoint- 
ed. '1 his year Mr. Job Char- 
noek yvas restored to his 
.situation of chief at Cossiui- 
bazar; and. in 1681, Bengal 
y\’a.s constituted a distant 
agenry from fort »St. Georgo 
or Madras. Gn the 20lh Dc- 
eemljcr, 1686, in consequence 
of a rupture with the Louj- 
dar, or native njilitaiy officer 
of Iiooghly, the agent and 
eouneii retired to ChuttaDuttee 
or (■alentta, from Iiooghly, 
considering the first asa sater 
station. 

1689 Ibrahim Kha *:. In 1693 Mr. 

Job Charnock died, and w as 
2 succeeded by Mr, Eyre ; the 
seat of the Coinpany^s trade 
continuing at Chattanuttee, 

In 1693 8ir Jolin Goldes- 
borough was sent out as ge- 
nera 1 SI iperintendant and com- 
niissary ofall the Company's 
possessions; but he died in 
jycu\g»l iu 1794, having con- 
tinued Mr. J2yre as cliief. In 
during tlm rebeUiou of 


Soobha Singh, the Dutch at 
Chiiisiira ; the I'reiich at 
Chaiidenagorc ; and the iCn- 
glish at Chattanuttee ((‘al- 
cutta), rcque.sted permrssioii 
to put their factories in a 
slate of defence* 'I'he \iee- 
roy having assented in gene- 
ral terms, they proceeded with 
gieat (lUigeiH'e to raise walls, 
bastions, and regular fortiliea- [ 
lions ; Ihe first sulfcred by the 
ATogiils, withiit their domi- 
nions. 

Azim L^shaiin, grandson to 
Aiireiigzebe. This prince in 
1700 permitted the agents of 
the East India Company, in 
consideration of a valuable 
present, to puicha.se three 
towns vvidi the lands adja- 
€:ent to tlieir fortified factory, 
viz. ( -hattaauUce,Goriiidi)oor, 
and Calcutta. Mr, Eyre, the 
chief, in consequence of in- 
structions from home, having 
sirengthened the works of tlm 
for!, it was denominated Tort 
William, in compliment to 
the king. 

1704 Moorshud Cooly, or Jaffier 
Klian, Tins nabob, in 1704, 
trajislerred the scat of go- 
vernment from Daccato Moor- 

' shedubad, as being more cen- 
trical. The annual surplus 
revenue, during his adminis- 
tration, amounted to Irom 
130 to 160 lacks of rupees 
(lJi00,000I.X and was regu- 
larly transmitted to Delhi 
evenr Fcbruaiy , accompanied 
by Valuable presents. In 
1706 the whole stock of the 
united East India Company 
had been removed to Cal- 
cutta; where the garrison con- 
sisted of 129 soldiers, of whom 
66 were Europeans, exclu- 
sive of the gunner and his 
crew. 

1725 Shujah ud Dcen, somin-law of 
the last governor. He was 
succeeded by his son. . 

1739 Scricraz Khan, who was do- 
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A. D. throned and killed in battle 

1740 Ali Verdy Khan. It docs not 
, appear, that this nabob ever 
remitted any part of the re* 
venue to Delhi. After the 
invasion of Hindostan, by 
Ahmed Shah Abdalli in 1740, 
and the death of the Emperor 
Mahommed Shall in the fol- 
loiviii^ year, the Mogul em- 
phe itiay be consi<leied as 
wholly lit an end, beyond tlie 
ini mediate vicinity of the city 
of Delhi. 

•l7o6 SeiajetulDowlali, grandson to 
the late nabob, in April this 
year, took undisputed j)(>sscs- 
sioa of the three provinces ; 
but, it docs not appcai% he 
evoii receded or applied lor 
investurc from Delhi. On the 
20th; June, he captured Cal- 
cutta, and shut the prisoiuvs, 
146, in a room 20ii'et square, 
where they all perished ex- 
cept 23 • On t he 1 si Ja nu ary, 
17r>7, Calcutta was retaken 
from him hy Admiral VV alson 
and Colonel Clive; on the 
2ulli June, he was defeated at 
r\ asscy, and the bogimiiug of 
next July Wiis assassinated by 
order of tlie .son of his suc- 
cejisor, in tlie 20th year of hift 
age, and l5Ui month of his 
govcriimeut. For the subse- 
quent native prince.s of Ben- 
gal, see the article jMoor.she- 
dab::d. 

From tliis era may be dated the 
comiiiciicement of the British go- 
verumeiit in Bengal, although the 
dewHimv was nut ol>taiuod until 
176.5, wiien Lord C live procured it 
from the Emperor Shah Aliuni, upon 
the condition of paying hiiii 26 hicks 
of rupees {rer aiinuni^ besides secur- 
ing him a coHsiderable territory in 
Lpper liindostaii; both of which ho 
subseqiieutly forfeited in 1771, by 
putting ?himself in the power of the 
Maharattas. This important busi> 
ness (the acquisition of the de* 
waiuiyX Qksei-Voa a nativa historiaib 


was settled without hesitation or ar- 
gument, as easily as the purchase of 
an ass or any other animal, without 
envoys or - reference, eitiier to'tne 
King of England or to the Com- 
pany. 

Lord Clive returned to England in 
1767, and was succeeded by Mr. 
Verelst and Cartier, In 1772 Mr. 
Hastings was appointed governor, 
and contiimed until l when he 
was succeeded by bir .lohu Mao^- 
phcison, who at! ministered the al- 
fairs ofgovcmmeut, until the arri\al 
of Lord Cornwallis in 1787. 

During his Iordsiii|»’s govern- 
ment, which lasted until August, 
179.3, the land revenue was ])eruiu- 
iictttly settled, a code of rognlatio: s 
cnaetod, ar.d the army ami magis- 
Iraey n w modelled; which impittve- 
ineuls were prosecuted by bis suc- 
cessor, Lord 'teigumoiith, and co.u- 
pletcd by the Marquis \N ellesicy. 
I'liis nobloiiian reached India th© 
26th April, i79B> ^^tid left Madias 
for England tlie 2Utli August, 1806. 

The MarquisCoriiwallis arrived at 
Calcutta, Oil his second mission in 
July, 1865, and died a.t Ghaiji|X)or, 
near Benares, die 6th of next Octo- 
ber. He was .succeeded by Sir 
Geoige 11. Barlow, who eoiitimied 
at the head of the supreme govern- 
ment, unti] the anival of Lord 
Minto, in July, 1807. Lord Minto 
returned to Europe in 1813, ami u as 
succeeded as governor generui hy 
the Earl of Moiia^ who st|ii tills that 
imimilimt station. ( Cokbrooke^ 
Stewart^ R, Orant, J, 

Grants Lambert, Bruce, Lord Teign^ 
mouth. Sir Henry Strachey, Milbunu 
’-^Mdiuburgh Renew, ^c,) 

Bengal, Bay of. — 'i’his portion 
of the Indian Ocean has the figure of 
an equilaturai triangle^ very much 
resembling in shape, though larger 
in si^e, than that formed by the con- 
tinent of the Deccaii and south of 
India, and usuahy* but improperly 
dennmindlcd the reniusuia. On the 
west, one Umb extends from Bengal 
to Ceylon ; on the east,4romTSeiiga? 
tn Jiii^eyfon ; and-ihe thjrd, across 
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iho bay from Crylon to .Tunksrylon, 
liarhMinil) JJiay be at 1130 

rtiilos ill loiijifb, and the wiiole is 
coiriprcluTided \sithin the lathudes 
of 8°. and 30'^. north. At the hot* 
loin ol’ die bay, die diil'cionee of 
lonj^titufh* between tiie tow ns of Ba- 
lasore aii<I < ’liitiai;on;;- on the oppo- 
site sides, 4°. 50^ 

The west eoust oflhe Bay of Bon- 
j;nlis unhospilablefor shippiiity, there 
beinsc no harhonr for larj^e ship.s ; lint 
the opyiosite coast aflords many excel- 
lent ha i bon rs, sndi als An aeaii, Chc- 
dnha, Nei;nus, and LSiriani in reirue, 
a harbtntr iu‘ar Alartabau, Tavoy 
River, Kill's Island, and .several liar- 
lanns in the iMeigni Aiclij])eIa«:o, 
besides Jiiiik.se\hm, 'lelehoiu*, and 
Pula liada. In other respects the 
two coasts dillcr inatcrially. i!oro- 
lunndel has no soiindino^s about 30 
mile's IVom the shore; the east coast 
ha.s soundings two detyrees olV. Co- 
romandel IS eoinparalively a clear 
fountn ; the east coast of the hay is 
roverx'd with w<iod. Coromandel 
is ot'it n parchcil with li(*a.t, from 
M inds blowing over barren sand ; tho 
« ast coa.st is alway.s cool. On the 
•west coast, the months of the rivers 
are barred with sjiiid; on the C'ast 
coast, they arc deep and nniddy. 
Curoinandel has often dcstnictive 
gales ; ilic oast coast has seldom 
any. 

The r.inncrons rivers that open on 
the coast of the bay, bring down 
Mich quail li ties of slime and mnd, 
tliui (he sea appears turbid at a great 
distance tioni the shove. In these 
paits, the tides and currents mn 
with gi cal velocity ; and when conii- 
ier cuiTcnts meeb a rippling is form- 
ed, extending seversd miles in a 
straight line, attended with auoi.se rc- 
scnihliiig breakers. 

he winds in the Bay of Bengal 
arc said to blow six inontlis from the 
N. K. and the other six from the 
S, W\ Tliis is not precisely the 
case, but is sunicienlly accurate for 
^(mciayvncuoscs. , It is remarkable, 
ibiit hTniany .{^rts of India, during 
March . aigi there are on shore 


strong winds blowing directly froui 
the sea ; while in the oiling it is a 
perfect calm. Unis at Bengal, there 
are in tliat season very strong sou- 
therly winds; while in the hay, calma 
prevail nntii Alay and June. On 
the coast ofMalabai', the soiitli-w-cst 
monsoon does not eoinmence blow- 
ing with sireiigtit until the begin- 
ning of the rainy sea.soi\; but, on 
shore, flierc arc strong westerly v 
winds from about the vernal equi- 
nox. 

Ill the Hindoo Piiranas by the 
term (^alinga is understood the sea 
coast at tlio summit of tin? bay of Ben- 
gal, from Point Godavery to Cape Nc- 
grais. Itisdivided into three part.s. — 
Calinga Proper, wiiich extends from 
Point Godavery to the western braneli 
of tlic Ganges. The inhabitants of 
this country arc called Calingi, by 
Aelian and Plhiy. 2dly. Madhya 
Calinga, or the Middle Calinga, 
whleh is in tlic Delta of the Ganges, 
and is corruptly called Medo Ga- 
linca by I'liriy. 3dly. Moga Ca- 
liiiga extends iioin the eastern branch 
of the Ganges to Cape Negrais, in 
the coiintiy of the Mias or Muggs; 
this is tlie Macco Calingse of Pliny. 
'Pile name Calinga implies a coun- 
iry abounding with creeks, and is. 
equally applicable to the sea .shore 
about the mouths of the Indus. 

( Foiiresly Wilford^ Johisotiy Reitnel, 
F, Buchanan, fyc.) 

Bkngekmow. — town in the 
Nalxib of Oude’s territoric.s, district 
of Lucknow, 43 miles E.from Luck- 
iioWi Laf. 36®. 53'. N. Long. 80®. 
13^ K. This town is situated on a 
small river, is surrounded with 
clumps of mango trees, and has the 
appearance of having been formerly 
much more considerable. 

Brork.— A district in the Nizam’s 
dominions, in tin; pfoviiicc of Au- 
ningabad, situated shout the 19th 
degree of north latitude. It is a " 
Tery hilly district, and has not any 
river of consequence. Tllte chief 
town is Beorc, and there arc besides 
several strong holds. 

Beore.— -A town in tho Nissam> 
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Homitiions, in the province of Aii- 
jraiigabad, 42 miles S. from the city 
of Aurun^abad. I^at. ID®. 10'. N. 
Loiif. 76®. 12'. E. 


BERAR. 

A large province in the ,I)eccaii, 
exteiuUiig from the I9th to the 22ri 
ih'grees of north laliliide. To the 
'tiiorth, it is boiitnhHl by Kliaiidcsh 
■^aiid AllababW ; to the south by 
Auriiiigubad and tli<? GodAvery; to 
the oast by the proviiuje of Giuid- 
Mvaua; and to the, \\cst by Kham 
desh and Auriingabad. Its limits 
arc very inucciiratoly dcfintMl; Imt, 
iiicliKling the modern simtli pro- 
vince of' Nandere, ivhich properly 
belongs to it, the length may be 
'(‘St i mated at 230 iniles, by 120 miles 
the average breadth. In the Insti- 
tutes of Acber, compiled by A bill 
1' azel, A. 1). 1582, it is described as 
follows: 

“ The anejent names of this Soti- 
bah arc Durdatiit, Ruddavoodynt, 
and Eittkcucr. It is situated in the 
sec'ond climate. The length froiii 
Putaleli to Bciragurh is 200 coss, 
and the breadth from Builder to 
lliiidiah, measures 180 coss. On 
the cast it joins to Bcenigurgh ; on 
the north is SettaraU ; on the soufh 
lliiidia; and on the west Tilingana. 
It is divided into the tbllowiiig dis- 
triids; viz. 1. Kaweel; 2. Pooiiar; 
,3. Kehrlch ; 4. Nernalah; 6, Kulic'in; 
6. Bassiim ; 7. Mahore ; 8. M anick- 
diu-gh; 9. Patna; 10, Tilinganch; 
li. Ramgur; 12. Bhckcr ; 13. Putt- 
yaleb.” 

It will he pcrcidvcd, tlmt the pro- 
vince of Berar^ described by Abul 
.Fazel, differs considerably from the 
luodern acceptation of the name; 
the latter including (but improperly) 
the whole cp^try. between Bowleia- 
bad and Orissa, the eastern part of 
which was certainly not rcducc;d by, 
and probably not known to the .Em* 
cror Acber. Nagpoor has generally 
c(in supposed to be the capital of 
Berar ; but this is a mistake, m it i» 


111 lhe i)rovinee of Gtindwaria; El- 
lichpoor being the propcT (’j».pftal of 
this country. The soiibah of Ecrar 
was tormed during the reign of 
AcbcT, from coiKpiests made south 
of the Ncn-buddali ; but the eastern 
parts were, probably never com- 
pletely subjugated. 

This juovince is cciifricallv situat- 
ed in the Doecuit, nearly at an etpial 
distance from the two seas. The 
surface is in general eleVHt(^d and 
liiU\% and abounds in strong holds; 
some of wliieli, sucii as Ga\\(‘Igiiut% 
were deemed iiupregnable by the 
natives, initil taken Ivy the army 
under General Wellesley. It has 
manv rivers, iIk? priiieipal (d* which 
an^ the Godaveiy , 'ru[)lee, I oorijah, 
Wiirda, and Kaitna, besides smaller 
streams. Although so well supplied 
with wab r, it is but little cultivated, 
and thinly iiiliahiU'd. 'lljcre are 
SOUK? jvarts oft'u; province, ho wover, 
which are so favoured hy climate 
and soil, as to be as well cultivated 
as any pin t of India, producing rice, 
wheat, barley, cotton, opium, silk (in 
small (luautities and eoars(;), :utd 
sugar — and the whole is snsc(^t>tihle 
of great improvonumt. 'I’lie llerar 
bullocks arc; reckoned the best in 
the Deccan. I'he pri iicipal tow ns ai t 
Ellichpoor, Gawcighiir, Nariiidlah, 
Poonar, Naiidcre, and Patcry. 

At present three-fourths of the pni- 
viiicc are included within the terri- 
tories of the Nizam, and the re- 
mainder is cither ocrciiiued by, or 
tributary to the Nngpuor and iMal- 
wali MaJiarattas. By the tniaty of 
peace Concluded witli the Nagpoor 
B^jah, in December, 1803, the River 
'Wiirda was declared the boundniy' 
betwixt his dominions and those (>f 
the Nizam. From various causes 
this pimince has never attained to 
any great population, the inhabitants 
probably not exceeding two millions, 
^ytfhich number not more than oiic- 
teutb ore Mahommcdaiis, the rest 
being Hindoos, of the BrahminicaJ. 
sect. , ; A singular |h•ae^i^jy^D^e vaijg 
among the lowest tribes ofthe in* 
liabitauts of Bci;>Hr^d (Jnndw'ana. 
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Suicide Is fiot iinfrequently rowed 
by sneh pciituiDs in return for boons, 
solicited from idols. To fulfil his 
row% (he successful rotary throws 
himself from a pretipicc called Ca- 
l ^hliairavfl. situated in the mountains 
between Tuptce and Nerbuddah ri- 
vers. The annual fair held near 
that spot, at the beginning of each 
spring, nsnally witnesses "eight or 
10 rictinis of tins siiperstitiou. 

Among the slates which arose out 
of the mins of the Bhamence sore- 
jvigns of the Peccan, A. D. 1610, 
one consisted of the southern part of 
Bemr, named the Umniad Shahy 
ih.nasty. It w as so called from tKo 
tbnmler Uniniud ul Moolk, ai d last- 
ed only through four generations. 
The last Ihliice Borrahan Pm mad 
i?hah, was only nominal sorereigii; 
the power being usurped by liis mi- 
nister I’uflbl Khan. He was rc- 
dneed by Motiza Nizam Shah, who 
added JRcrar to the other dominions 
of Ahiiiednu^Vgui' 1674, and along 
wKh the latter sovereignty Berar 
fell under the ]>8bgiil domination, to- 
wards the end of the 17th century. 
i^Ahul Fazel, RenneU F^rishtay CWe- 
hroohcy Leckie^ 5M Regisier, At.) 

BKRFNO,('F«rrtwgff) — A small ecn- 
tral district in the province of Casl>- 
niere, situated about 34®. 30'. N. 
The chief town is of the same name. 

BI'Rkxg. — A tow'll in the province 
orCa.shinerc, 37 miles E, of llic city 
of Cashmere. Lat. 34®. 18'. Iv. 
Long. 74®. 23'. E. Near this town 
Is a tong strait in a tnoiintain, in 
which there is a rescivoir of water 


BefiooRi.-^ large aifiage in the 
uori^astem quarter of the island 
of Java, situated about three leagues 
from the coast. Lat. 7®. 45^ N. 
Long. 113®. 60 > E. Tlie surroiind- 
ing country is an immense plain 
of rice fields interspersed with 
thickets. The village of Besonki is 
the capital of a smdl Malay princi- 
pality*; the chief, or tomogon, of 
w^bioii, ill 1804, was of a superior; 
description as a native, possessing" 
some knowledge of limnatics and 
physics, although of Chinese origin. 
His palace is built of large white 
stones, in the European inaDiicr; 
liaving in fiont an extensive court, 
with a wooden gate. (7'omfpcy ^c,) 

BesskFh. — A district in North?, *ni 
llmdostaii, si tnated about the 32d 
degree ot* north latitude. It is in- 
tersected by the Jumna, and bound- 
ed on the cast by the Ganges, w itli 
the province of Ltihorc on the west. 
It has been but little cxplori'd, ex- 
cept by the Goorkhalt armies, it 
being tributary to the Ncpaiil go- 
vernment, 

Bessel Y Ghaut, {’Bisamli’’ghat). 
— ^A pass through the westorn range 
of -mountains, leading from the My- 
sore into tlic maritime province of 
Canara. Tliis road has been formed 
with great labour out of a bed of 
•Ibose rock, over which the torrents 
run dni’iDg'the rains with such tbrcc, 
as to wash aw ay all the softer parts ; 
mid, ill many parts, leaving single 
rocks four or live feet in diameter, 
standingin the centre of the road, 
not above two feet asunder. Tho 


fieven ells square, which the Hin- trees -in the vicinity avc of anenor- 
4oos consider as a place of igrodt inous size, several of them being 
sanctity. (Ahul Fazely^c.) 100 feet in the stem, without a 

BimNAGHUR,(rm«^ar.)^A sinall ibranchto Oiat heiglit. The descent 
tow n in the province of BeugHi, dis- is very ^eep, yot it is often travelled 
strict of Baujshy, five miles N. from art night % torcli light, which 1ms a 
Moor.shedubad. Lat. 24®. 16'. N. Vciy grand cflfect among the freo.s 
.Long. 88®. 13'. E* find precipices. By*ti!Mii.pa«4niinic- 

.BernavePw — A small town.iti llic wu.s;fiocks >df wxcii deswiid to the 
provlpee of DcJJii, formerly compro- soa coa:rt with grain, atnl return witli 
bemm in the district of Sumroo *8011. f{!Lord Vafenti^y i’c,) * 

N. N. E. from tho U'liTAifiOR. — A ^town fin the pro- 

-efty idF Dehib Lfltt. '28^. 10'. N. viiicc of Agra;«itiiaU»d on the S. W. 

77l • -side «of the JuttHa, 37 lailos fi. 8. K. 
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from Am. Lat. 26®. N. Long. 
78®. 28^ E. 

Betti AH, {Bhattia^ named aho 
Oiumnanm). — A diitti'ict in the piv)- 
%1nce of Bahar, situated between 
the 27th and 28th degrees of iiorlli 
latitude. It is bounded on the north 
by the 'rerriani, on the east by Moc- 
wanhy and Tirhdot, and on the west 
by the River (runduck. This district 
ivas not completely siibdned ntftil 
'|he acquisition of the dewanny by 
The Coin p.'fny,’' “When it was annexed 
to Chumparun ; and, together, they 
contain, in their greatest extent, 
2546 square miles. 

The chief towns are Bcttiah and 
Boggah, ami the principal rivei' the 
Ciiinduck; on tlic banks of which, 
and indeed all over the district, large 
timber trees for ship building arc 
procured, and firs tit for masts. In 
eul1i\'atir)ii and manufactiircs it is 
nuicli inferior to the more central 
districts of Bahar, a coiisiderabic 
proportion of the country still rc- 
mainiiig covered with primeval tb^ 
tests. (J. Grants Verehtf ^.) 

B'ettiah. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Bettiah, 
90 miles N. N. W. from Patna, Lat. 
26®. 47'. N. Long^4®. 40'. E. 

BcTTuokiAH, {nhitona ). — A dis- 
trict ill tlic province of Bengal, si- 
tuated principally betwixt the 24tll 
and 25th degrees of north latitude, 
and now comprehended, with its ca- 
pital Nattore, in the larger division 
of Raujeshy. The principal river is 
the Ganges, but it is out and inter- 
sected, in sill directions, by smaller 
rivers, nullahs, and Water courses; 
and has, besides, large internal jccls 
•r lakes, which, in the height of the 
rains, ^hi and form one vast sheet 
of water, iifrefspCrsed with frees and 
villages built on artiicial mounds. 
It is fertile, and well adapted for the 
rice euftivatiop, of Whiefa grain it 
produces^ aiid exports laige quaistir 
ties. A. B. 1966, Cansa, tho 
Hindoo^emtttdar df this district, re* 
belled agmnst Shdfns ud Been, the 
sovei'eij^i of . Betighl, Who was Aor 
tiialed amt shdu. - <)n lla* 


jab taniiA ascended, the vacant 
tlironc, which, after a reign of seven 
years, he transmitted to bis sou 
Clieetmul, who became a Mahoin- 
medan, and reigned tinder the name 
oi iSultan Jellai ud D<»eii. 

Betwaii, (Vetavn). — river, 
from its source south of Bopat in 
the province of Malwah, to its coti- 
tiuence with the Jumiia below Cal- 
pce, describes a course of 340 miles 
iu a north-easi erly direction. Near 
the town of Burvvab, in tlie mouth 
of March, it is about three fiirl«>ngs 
broad, sandy, and full of round 
stones^ and Ihc water only 1 iiee 
dcep; but, during the rains, it swells 
to such a lieiglit as to be impassable. 
{Hunter, ^-c.) 

BEVAfti, {Vipasa ). — ^'riiis river rises 
in the province of Lahore, n(‘ar the 
mountains of Cashmere, and not ftir 
from the source of the Sutulcjc, 
which it afterwards joins. Tor the 
til's! 200 miies its couixc is due 
.south, after which it pursues a W(»st- 
crly direction. The whole length of 
its praseut journey umy bo estimated 
at 350 miles ; it appears, however, 
that it formerly fell into the Sutuleje, 
much below the place where they 
now meet, tliere beiu^* still a small 
canal, eallod the Old BihI of the 
Bcyah, Abul P'a^el writes, that the 
source of the Bey ah, named Abya- 
koofid, is in the inountains of Keloo, 
In tlic pergunnah of Snltuiipoor. 

This is the fourth river of the 
Punjab, and is the Hyphasis 
Alexander, after its junction witli 
the Siituleje, about the middle of its 
course. In 1805 liord Lake pur- 
sued S^wiint Row Holkar td the 
banks of this' river, where be at last 
sued for peace. {Rennet, Malcolm, 
AAulFazelj'^e,^ 

BEYHAKj (ViJtar ). — A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
CdbsBeyltar,'*situated oii the cast 
' ride df the lbrcsha River. Lat- 26®. 
IS'.N. Long. 89®.22'. E. , 
BEYKd>fEEH.*-*Seci Bicancur. 

Bessoara, {B:ijorn,y-^A towp in 
the NcHlidrQ Oitcar^'^ iKlrict of 
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of^'Ac Krishna river. , Lat 16°. 3,2^. 

Bii At>Hi NATH, ' ( Vad(tri7i€itha,yr-*^ 

town and temple in Northern itiii- 
dostai):; in the province of Serinagitir, 
sitiTftted on the west bunk of the 
Alacanatidfi River, in the centre of a 
valley, afioiit foiir miles iti length, 
and one mile in its greatest breadth. 
Lat 3Cf. 43'. N. Long. 79°. 38'. E. 

i'his town is built oii the sloping 
bank of the river, and epntains only 
20 or 30 hilts, tor the ahcoininodiition 
of the Brahmins and other attend- 
ants on the temple. The struct arc 
of this editicc is by no moans answer- 
able to the reputed sanctity of the 
place ; for tlie Hiip|>ort of which large 
sums are anmially rcireivcd, inde- 
pendent of the land revenue appro- 
priated for its inaiiitcnaiice. ft is 
built in ibe form of a cone, with a 
small eupola.snnnountod by a squaj*© 
shelving roof of copj)or, over wliicli 
is a golden bull (gilt) and spire, 'fhe 
height of the building is^6o^iM) feet, 
and the. ora oV its foundation too re- 
mote, to have reached us oven by 
tradithm; it is, consequently, su])- 
posed to be the work of some supe- 
rior being. This specimen of ilin- 
doo .divine architectfirr?, however, 
was too weak to resist the shock of 
tlie last earthquake. Avhicb Icilt it in 
so tottering a coiiditioti, that human 
efforts were jiidgcid expedient to 
preserve it from ruin; . 

1 1 file is a warm bath, supplied by 
a spring of hot w ater that issuers from 
the moimtain, with a thick steam 
strongly tainted with a sulphureous 
sniell. Close to it is a cold spring. 
Besides these tliere are hiiinerous 
Ollier springs, baying, their peculiar 
names and > irtiieh; which arc tiirjied 
to a gbod account by tlic Bitlhiniits, 
111 going tlie ix>mid Of purification, 
tile poor pilgrim finds bis piirsd 
h'sscii as bis sins d^crea^; and the 
numerous tolls that are leviecf oii* 
this iiigfi r«>ad to paradise, may iW 
diice him to diriik that ttiestraightest 
path is not the cheapest. 

• Thffi^iTbmaf iiibl* Bhadrm is 
ai^ tt|^ ge ieiv^^hV in bl^k' 


stone or marble, dressed in a suit of 
gold and silver brocade, the head 
and hands only being uncovered. 
His temple has more bcneficed lands 
artached to it than any sacred Hin- 
doo cstablishiueiit in this part of In- 
dia. It is said to possess 700 vil- 
lages, situated in different parts of 
GctW aJ or Keinaoon, which arc? all 
under the jurisdiction of the high 
priest, who holds a paramount au- 
tiiority, nominally iudepeiident of thq' 
ruling |)ower. ^ 

The selection for the office of high 
priest is confined to the casts of Dec- 
cany Braimiiiis, of the Chauli or 
Namburi tribes. In former times 
the situation was a perJiiaiie;it one ; 
but since the Nepaiilesc conquest, 
the pontificate is put up to sale, and 
disposed of to tlie iiigliest bidder. 
— ^llio territorial rcvcmip probably 
forms the least part of the riches of 
this (?stabUslnnctit ; for t*vc:ry person 
who pays his homage to he deity is 
expeeR*d to make olferiiigs in pro- 
portion to tiis means. In return for 
these oblations, each person rc?ccivcs 
what is called a presad, which con- 
sists of a liltle boiled rice, which is 
distributed with a due regard to tlie 
amount of the olljbriugs. 

A large establlsliiTiejit of servants 
of .every description is kept up; and, 
during the months of pilgiimiuage, 
the dc?i t.y is well elolhcd, and fares 
sumptuously ; but. as soon as the 
wjiilcr commences, the prir?sts take 
theur depart lire, until the pciiodiciil 
return of the holy season. The trea- 
sures and Tahiable utensils are bu- 
ried ill a vault unflej- the? tciupio, 
which was once robbed by a few 
nioiiiitaioeers, who; were afterwards 
discovered, and pul lb death, TIiq 
B rahniias who reside licre arc chieily 
from the Deccan, and dp hot colo- 
iiise. ■ ^ -v 

Thc'niiihhcT df pilorinis Wlio visit 
Bhadrinafh aiiniiaTly.is psUmated at , 
^,^00, the ^ija&r part bom^ 
^evotpea)’ who ■comp frouv Uic rc- 
)tiiot(?st quarters pf 1 ndia'. All thosa 
people aiisciuble at HUrdiyari and, . 
tpr sooa as the f^r . is cmidudcd* 
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take tlicir departure for tlio holy the governor’s hahitationi attract i)0- , 
land. tice any where clse^ altliough built 

On tlie 29th of May, 1908, masses of weU-bumed bricks and tiles, 
of snowj about 70 feet thick, still re« The situation of Bhareh is very 
mained undissoWed on the road to Unhealthy ; and Capt. Kiuloch’s de* 
Bhadrinath ; and the tops of Ihje high tachment, \rhich remained here . for 
monntains were covered with snow, aonietime after the unfortunate at/ 
which remains congealed through* tempt in 1769 to penetrate into Ne* 
out the whole year. (lUper^ ^e!j pauf, suffered greatly from the pcsti^ 

• Bhagmutty, The lential effect of the climate. {Kirh-^ 

inoiintaiii of Sheopooii, near Cat* pahnchf 4^;) 

maipdoo, bordering the Nepaui val- BfiATOAN, orBHATGONO.*^Atown 
Ic^V, gives rise to the Bhagmutty and in Nortberh. Uindostan, situated in 
/Bishciimutty rivers. The sources of the valley of Hepaiil. Lat. 27^. 32'. 
the first (which also bears the name N. Long. 85^. 45'. E* 
of Brimha Scrassnti) are situated on Bhatgoiig lies east by south of 
the north side of the mountain, round Catmandoo$ distant . nearly eight 
the east foot of which the river road miles. Its ancient name was v 
winds, and enters the. valley of Nc- I)hiirraapnt|eii, and it is called by 
p::ul. A short distance below Cat* the Newars lOiopodaise, who de- 
mandoo, the Bishenmutty joins i^ Scribe it as resembling the dumbroo, 
niid loses its name. The course of or guitar of Mahadeva. This town 
the Bliagmutty from thence, until it is the favourite residence of the 
passes IJnrrcepoor, is unknown; 'it Brahmins of Ncpaul, containbig 
afterwards continues its course to many more families of that order 
Muniiiary, where it enters the Com* than Catmandoo and Patn together; 
pany’s territories, and faffs into the all those of tbe khetri cast (miUtaiy) 
Ganges a few miles below Monghir. flocking to tiie capital, while Patn is 
Its course, including the windmgs, chiefly inhabited by NeVv^i 
may be estimated at 400 miles. / in size it is the most considerable of 

This river is navigable during the the three, licing rated only at 12,000 
rains for boats of alllfortheiis, as houses; yetitspalace, and tbe build- 
high as Serivu in the Nepaui territo- lugs in general, ue of a more striking 
rics, and i^obably much fuftlier up. appearance, owing chiefly to the ex- 
{Kii'kpatrickf^c,) ccllent quality, of the bricks, W'bich 

Bhaowuntgur.— A, rajpoot vil- . are the best in Nepaui— a country 
Inge, in the province of Ajmeer; remarkablefor the superiority of its 
dependent on the district of Ran* bricks and tiles. The former sove- 
tainpoor, with a small fort or watch* reigns bf this state possessed the 
house oil the top of the hill, 65 miles smallest share of .the valley; but 
.8. S. E. froth Jyenagur. Lat 26^. their dominibhsi extended a .consi- 
7'. N. Long. 76®. 1^. E. derable way'dastwalrd to tlie banks 

Bhajepoor, (ifraiir ).— a town Of the Coesek^^^^v^^^^^^^^ is tho 
in the province of Uiide, district of Benares of domi* 

Bareily, 107 miles N. from Lucknow, nions, .an^ ^nt^ , 

Lat. 28®. S'. N. Long. 80®. 58'. E. tahtabjlbf^ll^ht 
Bhareh, or BiiARRAQHARiiY. 7 r-A * 

town in Northern , llindostan, in tho . ' 

• dominions of Nopaul,avhicb, aRboogh town in the western < 

the ordinary tesidehce of ihe Soubah eitiemity Gujrat pepinsula, ■ 
of the Western Tdinrjre/is a meau situated A few • 

place, contairtngonly 6^ 

25'. E. The fort is hqit morii le* bouses, 

spcctablo than the tbwn; nor would anihdwtrfoos oftbe 
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peasantry, ori^nally hcrJsmen, but 
who of late years have applied them- 
selves to the cultivutipn of land. — 
The eoimtry to the north of Bhattia 
exhibits an appcaraiico of cultivntiou 
and prosperity superior in general to 
•tiio rest of the peiiitisiila. The grain 
chioily raised is bajerce. (JSVI^hxrdo, 

Biuvani Biver. — river in the 
Cuinibctoor pr«>viiicc, which flows 
past the town of Satiiiiungalum, and 
afterwards joins the Cavery at Bha- 
wani Kudal. 

Bh vwANi Kudal.— An old ruin- 
ous fort in llic Coiinbetoor distiict, 
.situated at the junction of the Bha- 
wani with the Cavery. Lat. 11®. 
26'. N. Long. 77®. 47'. E. 

This place contains twt) celebrated 
temples ; the one dedicated to Vish- 
nu, and the other to Siva, and was 
built by a polygar, named Guttimo- 
daly, who held all the iicighbouring 
countries as a feudatory under the 
rajahs of Madura. At that period 
the dominions of the latter, including 
Sulicm, Trechi nopoly, .ind all the 
country south of Sholia or Tanjore, 
W'ore called by the general title of 
Augaraca, and comprehended the 
(wo countries of Chora and Baii- 
daVa. 

AtApogadal, 10 luiles from this 
place, a sandy Ioann is reckoned m8st 
tavooi able for the cultivatiow of rice ; 
and, according to its four qualities, 
ids for 41. 2s., 31. 12s., and 31. 4s. 
per acre. Inferior soils let so low 
as 18s. per aert\ (K Buehanan, 4*c.) 

Bheki.s, {Bhaiia ),- — A savogo 
tribe, scattered over Hiiidostan Pro- 
per and the north of the Deccan, 
particularly along tlic coui*se of tlie 
Ncrbadda hltivcr. .They arc a jungle 
peo])lcN and in a stato.pf barbar 
rity. They are used hy toe Maliarat- 
tl|s as guides, and travel ^yith a how 
and arrows^ suhsistuig,by rapine and 
plunder. The BheeU are supposed 
'to Iwve been the aborigiiics of Guj- 
rat and the adjacent quai-ters of Hin- 
dostaii, in common with the Coolees. 
Tlii: fiFiiJ MOW inhabit the intcripr, 
and live oiKwhab they can proctne 


by hiinling and thieving ; the latter 
are generally found in the western 
districts of Gnjrat, and along the sea 
shores, where they employ tlicm-* 
selves in iisliing and piracy. * 

The whole range of mountains 
from Songlmr (a frontier town be- 
longing to the Guikar), to its south 
limits, is in the possession of the 
Bheels. {Tone and .6tA Register*) 

, Bhehera (Fi/mr)AIivER. — A river 
of the Punjab, or province of Laliore, 
which has its soint^c iu the hills' to- 
wrards the frontiers of Casliinerea 
from whence it flows in a soiitlw 
westerly dkecUon, and afterwards 
joins the Jhyliun, or Hydaspea 
River. 

Bhehera.— A town in tlio Seik 
territoiies, in the Lahore, sitnati?d 
on the west side of the Bhehera, or 
Bhcmbcr River, 98 miles W. by X. 
from Lahore. Lat. 32®. 2'. N. Long. 
72®. IP.N. 

Bh£IL,oi‘Bhalsa. — A small town 
in the province of 1/ahore, 65 niilifS 
N. by W. from Mooltau. Lat. 31®. 
29'. N. Long. 71®. 2'. B. 

Bhey. — small village in the 
Gujrat Peniusuls^ situated on the 
Run, about 16 miles from the fort- 
ress of MaU|a. It consists of a few 
houses, priitcipally inhabited by Go- 
sains, witli stkveral large and appa- 
rently aiieieiit tanks iu the vicinity. 
The soil here is rich, deep, and 
inanshy. {])PMnrdo, 5*c.) 

Bhind.— A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Bahdoriab, 30 
miles R. N. £. from Gohud. Lat 
36®. 34'. N. Long. 78®. 47'. E.— , 
This place was guaranteed to the 
Rauuali of Gohud in January 1804. 

Buiroo. — A town in the Nizam's 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
20 miles south of Olmndafa. Lat 
19®. rjp. N. Long. 80®. 5'. E. ‘ 
i. HONG AUNG. — A town ill tlie pro- 
vince of Agra,* district of Etaweh, : 
66 miles E. from. yVgra. Lat 27 * 
16'. N. Long. 79®. 7'. E. 

— ^A town in the pre* 
vincc oif Gujrat, district of Broaeb* 
20^ miles £• from Cambay. Lalh 
22®. 21'. ii. LonSt 73®. Ji 
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BiiowANJfV.— A town sttid foili'ess of the. Jumna; and, besides pls^ccs 
in the jirovince of DtfUii, district of of irifcrlor strenglh, had tlirce forts, 
Hurriunah, taken by assault by the which were then docnicd impreg:- 
Bnlish forces on the ^9th Sept. 1809, liable. About 1780, Nudjift* Kliaii 
after a most obstinate resistance. subdued great part of the Jaut conn- 
Bhurtpoor, {Blutratapura ). — A tr5% and left tho rajah little besides 
town ill the provinco of Agra, 28 Bhiirfpoor,vaiid a small district df 
miles W. N. ‘W. from the city of abdiit seven lacks of rupees per ami. 
Agra. Lat. 27®. 13'. N. Long. 77®. • Oil the death of Jewar Singh, in 

28'. E. 1708, his brother, Ruttun Sitigli, as- 

The Rajah of Bhurtpoor is due of cetided the throne; and, being also 
the principal chieftains of the tribe « assassinated, was succe^cd by his 
of Jauts, and possesses a cotiside- brother, Rairy Singh. On the death 
rable territory and sev(n*al forts iii of this clilef, his son, Runjcct Siiigli, 
the vicinity of Agra and Mathura, : a.sstiined the sovereignly, in posses- 
oil tlie soiith-wcst or riifht bank of sion of which he still continues. — 


the Jumna. 

I’lie tiilie of Jauts for the first time 
attracted notice in Hiiidostaii about 
the year 1700, when having migrated 
from the banks of the Indus, iii the 
lower part of the proyince of Mool- 
tjin, they were allowed to settle in 
the avocations of husbandry in seve- 
ral parts of the Doab df the Ganges 
and Jumna. Their subsequent pro- 
gress was niicoinmoiily rapid; and 
dnring the civil wars, canled on by 
tlic successors of AurengKebe, the 
Jauts found means to secure tlioni- 
selves a largo portion of country, in 
which they built forts, and accumu- 
lated great wealth. The title of rajah 
is a I Jindoo distinction, which some 
of them have assitihed ; but to which 
they have no more real right, than 
their ancestors had to the contents 
of the inipenal caravans, Wliich they 
were in the luibit of phiiideriiig. 

During Aiirengzebe’s last march 
towartls the Deccan, Ciniramnn, the 
Jaut, pillaged the baggage of the 
iUiTiy, and witli part of tlie^ spoil 
elected the fortress of Bhiirtpoor. 
Sooraj Mull^ oric of his successors, 
ne\y modelled tlie government, and 
was afterwards killed in battle with 
NudjilfKlian, A. D. 1768. He was 
succeeded by his son, Jewar Si|lg}i% 
Who was secretly murdered ill 
At this period the Jaut territories 
extended froifl Agra to witiiin a feW 
miles of Delhi on the west> and to 
«<;ar EtawCli on the east. They 
also possessed a traOt of laiid soutn 

l 2 


When Madajce Sindia first under- 
took the conquest of Hiiulostan Pro- 
per, he expciieiiced essential assist- 
ance from Runjeet Singh, who, on 
tliis account, was treated with great 
comparative lenity by the Malia- 
rattas. 

In September, 1803, a treaty of 
perpetual friendship was concluded 
by (xcncral Lake, on the part of tho 
British goverhihent, with Ra jah Riiii- 
jeet Singh, of Bhurtpoor, liy which 
the friends and euemies of the one 
state were to be considered tho 
inends and enemies of the other; 
and the British government engaged 
never to interfere iii the concerns of * 
tljy rajaifs country, or demaiid tri- 
bute froni Ifirit. 'Fhe rajali, oh tho 
other hand, engaged, that if an ene- 
my invaded tlic British territories, 
he Would witli bis forces to 

compel his exptiisiou ; and, iti like 
maiiheri the British gewerument un- 
dertook to assist the Bhurtpoor ra- 
jah ill defeudln^ his dominions 
against cxfefti^ attacks. 

Noiuiteirtdhding tbi| treaty, con- 
cluded in tbe i^dst solehin niaiiiier, 
and witii ml the^cuStOteary formalin 
tics, in iinac- 

coiintably etebrdeed the declining 
caUs^ of J^iVaht RowHoIkar, r^ 
peated^ discomfited Lord Lake, 
and adinitt^ hiih with the shattered 
remtiins of his iorthy into the fortress 
of Bhui^ooh' The consequence 
Ostege will 

be metiKiiiblOih'I^Oi^ . 
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for the sani^iinary ob^inacy both of iu rai^c a misundorstandin^ artrw 
the attack and delciice. The fi^ar- between him arid any other chief, ho 
.rison repulsed with vast slaughter would, in the tirst instance, submit 
the most desperate assaults of tlie the cause of diiqynte to the British 
besiegers, who, from the breadth and government, which would emlea- 
deepness of the wet ditch, never vour to settle it amicably; hut if, 
could get in suflicient numbers to from the obstinacy of the opposite 
close (juarters, alUioiigli a few, half- ‘ party, tliis was niiaUaiiiablc, Ihera- 
su immiug, half wading, did reach jah was authorized to demand aid 
and ascend the ramparts; but only front the British government, 
to be tiimbjed back, into the ditch. The extent of the rajalfs tcrrilo- 
lu the course of this siege. fhc Bti- lies has never been accurately dtrfm- 
tish sustained a greater loss of men^ ed, but they contriKi iid tow n of con- 
and oHicers, than they had suffered sequence besides Bhiirtpoor, Bianu, 
in any three of the greatest pitched and Deeg, which last w as restored 
battles they had fought in India; to liim. At present ho appears to 
but the rajah perceiving that the be cordially attached to the British 
British perseverance must ullimalely govcrnincnt, and really t;cnsthlo of 
prevail, sued for peace, sent his son the important protection affordcnl 
to Lord Lake’s camp with the keys bint by the treaties subsisting, wit It 
of the fortress, and. agreed to compel that stated as a proof of which, ho 
llolkar to quit Bhuilpoor. permitted, and even invited, tlie 

On the 17th of April, 1806, the British officer who was surveying 
siege being thus coiiclnded, a second that part ot‘ Hindostan, in- 1806, to 
treaty was armnged, by which the siiney Iris territories also. {Marquis 
former conditions ojt’ friendship were Well&ihjfi MmUer^ FrmikUn, Craw- 
renewed, hut w ith stipulations cal- furd, Ireatiss^ MSS, ^r.) 

Ciliated to ensure « stricter perform- Biana, to wm in the 

auceof them on the part of Ihcra- province of Agi*a, 44 miles W. S. W. 
jaiit who agli;eed, tliat, as a security, from the city of Agra. Lat. 26®. 56'. 
one of his Mtis should constantly N. Long. 77*^* 16M5. 
remain wiffi the officer commanding This town preceded Agra as the 
' the British liirces in Upper J Jindos- capital of the province, as we learn 
tan, until sneh time as the British from Abul Fazcl that Sultan Scenn- 
government should be perfectly f;a- der Lodi made it his luctrojiolis, and 
tistied in regard to the ra jah’s lide- kept his court here, while Agra was 
lily; upon the cstabiisliiiient of a village dependent ofi it. ltwa.s 
w hich they agreed to restore to him first conquered by the Mahomme- 
the fortress of Dceg. dans in 1197. Biaiia i.s still, coii- 

lii consideration of the peace sidcralric, and coiitaiuK many huge 
gra 111 (^, tlie rajah bound himself to stone houses, and the whole ridgo, 
pay the British goycrmueiit 20 lacks of the kill is covered with there- 
of rupees, five to be paid immedi- mains of- buildings, among which is 
atcly, and the rcniaiiidcir -by instal- a fort; coiitaiiung a high pillar, cou- 
meiits. In consequence of the pa- spicuous at a great distance. In 
.citication, the country before pos- ;|79U the town and district belonged 
sessedhy the rajah restored to to Raiiject Singh, the Rajah of 
.him, and he engaged to cassist tlie .Blmrtpoor^wnd with him it probably 
.Bi itisli against all iuygdei'S, luid not . still remains. (AM Fazel, Hunter, 
to receive any Bmopeans ipto Iris » 

seryice. As by the sk*ond article d^KERe, targe 

of the treaty the British government dismt^in the province of Ajmcer, 
bceame guarantei; to the rajah for situated about the 29th c^ree of 
tjic. seeniity of his country against north latitude. It is boin^dm) the 
enemies,*!! whs agreed, thut north by tJie country of w/^ties, 
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west by the desort, S. W, by Josscl- 
merr, south by Joudpoor, S. E. by 
.leypoor, and cast by tho disbict of 
lltinifuiah. 

’I’lie country is elevated, and the 
soil a light brown sand, from the 
nature of which the rain is absorbed 
us soon as it fails. Wells are, con<- 
seqiicntly, of absolute necessity, 
and arc made of brick, generally 
from 100 to 200 feet deep.- Each 
family has, besides, a cistern tor the* 
collc<dion of rain water. With the 
e\cc[>tiou of a few villages towards 
the eastern frontier, the cultivation 
of Bicanere is precarious ; bcjurali, 
and other species of Indian pulse, 
being the. only produce, the inhabit 
tants depending greatly on the neigh- 
bouring provinces for a supply of 
provisions. Horses and bitUooks^ of 
an inferior breeds arc raised, and are 
nearly the sobs export. 

This district imports coarse and 
hue rice, sugar, opiuth, and indigo. 
'I'hc former artielcs are brought from 
J^idiore by Ilujghur aiid Chiiroo. 
Salt is procured trom Sambber, and 
wheat from tlic Jeypoor country ; 
spices, copper, coarse cloth, from 
Jesselmcre. Tlic cliief pla^e of 
strength is the city of Bicanere. 
Churoo, Baiigchaui, and Bahiidra, 
arc reckoned strong places by the 
natives, but they are ill supplied 
w ith water. The -(iouiitry being an 
extensive level plain, contains few 
natural strong holds, or fortified 
places. To cross the Desert of Bica- 
iicro requires a march of 11 days. 

The country is governed by the 
Bhatorc Rajpoots, but tho cuKu^- 
tors are mostly Jaiits. In 1582, tliis 
district was doseiibed by Abul Eazel 
as follows : Sircar Beykaiieer, cdn- 
tainiug 1 1 mnlials, revenue 4,750,000 
dams. This sircar -iurnishett 1200 
cavalry, and 50,(KK)dnfaiit^i^V(f%^ 
ww, FraMhh, ^-Cy) \ 

Bicanere.-— A town iHatprd- 
vhice of Ajmeer, tiiO'^lspiUliiw a 
district of the same ihiiiKO, 

W. by N.» ..hwip 'Dellii.. - ; - ■ 5- • ■ 

This city is spdniDus; .well Hiiltt, 
surrounded b^ a ivaR of Conker. 


On the south west side is the tbrt, 
where the rajah resides. It is a place 
of considerable sti'Cngth, built in the 
Indian style, and encompassed by a 
broad and deep ditch ; but the chief 
security of both the city and fort, 
arises from the scarcity of W'ator in 
the surrounding coiintr}^ 

In the Service of the Bicanere 
Rajah are several Europeans of dii- 
ferent nations, who reside within the 
fort. TheBattics'and this rajah are 
generally in a state of hostility'; and, 
ill Nov. 1808, tho city and fort ivcrc 
blockaded by the Rajah of Joudpoor 
and his allies. (J^homas, Wih Re* 

ginteTf 4*c.) 

BfCKUT. — A town tributary to the 
Maharattas, In the province ol'Agra, 
district of Narwar, 40 miles east 
from the city of Nanvar. Lat. 25®. 
48'. N. Long. 78®. 52'. E. 

Biozbegur, {yijhyaghar\ — A 
town in the province of Allahabad, 
district of cWnar. Lat. 21®. 37'. 
N. Long. 83®. lO'. E. 

The foit is a circumvallation of a 
rocky, hill, nicasnring from the im- 
mediate base to the summit about 
two miles. Its strength consists in 
the height and steepness of the bill, 
and the unhealthy nature bf tlic sur- 
rounding country: Three deep re- 
slIrvoirB, excavated on the top of the 
hill, supplied the garrison with wa- 
ter. It was taken by the Brilisli 
forces ill 1781> during the revolt of 
elicit Singh, and' has ever since 
been neglected, ' and in riiitis. Tra- 
velling distance from Benares 5G 
miles. {Foster y .Rennsly $v.) . 

BiJANAdva; (F%?it^r).----A city 
in tiio Cedra 

iatite soath iu ruins, 

but onec^:llit#dlpil^^ 0 gi'eatHin-^ 
do6 em|4m'''Lat. 15®' 14'. N. Long. 
■.7e®.^34^E,'-- ■ 

' ^ TSU' this city are 
^iUated^ i^vfihie^ of tlie 

oppo- 

idte'to AUuafboUdy^^^^ 

Jstde of Cjomiapopi* ■ ibrt ■ aiu a great 
tnUmberof lagged biih covered with 
^pagodasr '''FSe efty iitei Bfeten eiiHos^ 
ed with strong stone walls ou the 
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6aKt side, and hmincled by tlie river tlie BlianicnccMahomracdan princes 
.on t!ie west, the circiiitifcrcnce of of the Deccan. At that era they 
to whole appoarinfif to be about were reckoned more expert bownicu 
eight miles. Betwixt the immense tlian the Hindoos, 
pilesof rocks crowned with p^odas, , Xn 1564 the foqr Mahommcilan 
several streets can be traced from 30 Deepany Kings of Ahniedimggur, 
to 45 yards wide, and there is one Bejapoor, Ciolconda, and Beeiler, 
remains yet perfect. There are a pombined, and totally defeated llam 
naniberof streams flow' through to RtuMh sovereign of Bijanagur, 
ruins of the citjf, which is named by on the plains ofTellicotta, and after- 
the natives on the spot Atlpatntl^ wards inarched to the metropolis, 
The river at one place, at the foot of wiiich they plundered •and sacked, 
fljese mins, is only 16 yards wide. The city was dcpopulatijd by the 
helow which there luis been a stone consequence of this victory, and de- 
bridge. Aiinagoondy, wliich was sorted by the successor of llam Ra- 
tbnnerly only a pmt of the cit 5 > is jab, who endeavoured to rc-cstabh 
^low the Caiiarese name for the . at Pcnnaconda, the ruinspf a one. 
whole. powerful dynasty. About 1663 tin 

I'he building of this mclropolis toe Rung Rayed, or Royal House 
was begun A* D* 1336, and tinished of Bijanugur, appears to have be- 
in 1343, by Aka Huirrhur, and Bu«v come extinct, as we hear no more ok 
ca Huvryhnr, two brothers, the for- it after that period. For the Iiislory 
mer of whom reigned until ,A. D. of.the nominal rajahs w ho followed, 
1350, and the latter until 1378. It see tlm ai ticle Annagoondy. 'ilic 
was at lirst named Vidyanagara, the latter are said for many years to 
city of science, but was afterwards have kept an exact register of the 
named Vijeyaiiagara, to city of revolutiuuM^i the Deccan am^ i^outh 
victory. of India, in the vain hope of being. 

The Chola (Taiijore), theChera, by some Oitoo ton of.the wheel, 
and the Pandian (Aladura) dynasties reinstated m iheir ancituit rights, 
were all conquered by Nursing Ra- Travelling :4idance from Madras, 
jail, and Krishna Rajah of Bijanagor, 386, from Rpringapatgm, 260, from 
in the period between 1400 and Oalcutta, f^om Delhi, 1106, 

1515. The kingdom was then called and from Hyderabad, 264 miles. 
Bisnagar, and^'ai*.singa, in old Bu- {Wilksy Remel, Fmthtq, Scotty 
ropean maps, and comprehended to Bukygur. — A town and fort in 

wliole Carnatic above and below the to province of Apa, district of Ito- 
Ghmits; when visited by Caesar ruckabad, 45 miles N. N. E. from 
Frederic, who described the city as Agra. liat. 27®. 47'. N. Long. 78®. 
having a circuit of 24 miles, aiid I F. E. It was taken, in 1803, by 
•containing within its wails many liilis to British forces, gfter considpiable 
and pagodas. > resistance by the zemindar. 

A state of incessant hostility suh- Bijoke, {Bajawer),—\ small Af- 
sisted betwepto thoA^ Maliomniediui gban district in tlie province of Ca- 
sovereigns of to Deccan, and this, situated about the 34th degree 
Hindoo prmcipalily ; notwitbstHiid- of north latitude, andcomprelieritl- 
ing whielr w'c learn from Ferishta,, cd within to divi^on of Scw'ad. 
that Rajajft Deo Ray, ot Bijanagiir, Abiil Fr 2^> in ,^2, describes it as 
about 1440, rccei ved.Mahommeduus ; tbllows : 

into his service, and erected a mos- “ Bupre is in length 25, and in 
quo for them in his capita], com- hreadi^ five to 4^ coss. Oi^ 
j^mding that no person slpuld mo- thp bast lies Sewad, on 
■K them in to exercise of toir re- Kinore and Cashgimr, oil to^obtti 
He had 2080 soldiers of this Bickiam) pn to west puzitpor-* 
■pgion in his amy? fighting agahist ^ Ifbc ids qt this 
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solubles that of Sewad, excepting 
that the heat and cold are rather 
more severely felt here. It has only 
three roads ; one leading to Hindoo* 
tan, called Danishcote, and two that 
go to Cahill ; one of which is named 
t^iiiiiniej, and the other Giizacorgnl. 
Paiiishcote is the best road. Ad- 
joining to Bijore, and confined by 
tlic mountains of Cabitl and Sinde, 
is a desert, measuring in length dO 
coss, and in breadth 5^ coss.*’ 

I'his district contains eight exten- 
sive vailies, of which Rod is tlie 
largest. It is only partially possessed 
by the .Yuscfzci tribe, many portions 
being occupied by the Mohmaudy 
8ahi, Shinwari, ana Turcalani tribes. 
{^Ahd JPazely Leyden^ ^c,) 

BiJoRt:.— An Afghan to^vn in tlio 
province of Cabul, the capital of a 
district of the siuhe name, 55 miles 
west from the Indus. Lat. 34^. 

N. Long. 70°. 43^ E. 

Bilarah.— A to whin the Rajpoot 
torritorie.s, in the province of Aj- 
niccr, 52 miles E. by N. from Odey- 
poor. Lat. 25°. 50. N. Long. 74°. 
52'. E. 

Bilesur, {Bikswara), — ^A town 
in tlie dominions of the Maharattas, 
in the province ofBeJapoor,20 miles 
west from Satarah. Lat. 17°. 53'. 
N. Long. 73. 45'. E. 

Bilgy. — A town in the Rajah of 
Alysoro’s territories, 102 mites N.W. 
from Seriiigapataiii. Lat, 14°. 23'. 
N. Long. 74° .5:3'. E. 

Billeton.~Aii island in the East- 
ern 8cas, about the 3d degree of 
north latitude, situated betwixt Su- 
matra and Borneo. In Icn^ it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 45 the 
average breadth. Little is knoivn 
rcspectii^ this island. 

• . Billounjah.-^A small disiried lit 
the province of Gitndwaiia, inmitded 
on three sides by the British pro- 
vince of Baliar, snid to the south by 
the district of Singhrowiah. 

Soat.c, which is the tiorihhni boun- 
dary, is thd prihcipal iriver, aiid tite . 
chief town is Oiriarfoo^ 
sessed *by independent hhoundar^f 
but, although sor nett ta the coun^ 


tries being occupied by die British, 
very little is known respecting it. 

Bilsaii, (Bikesa).’-^A town bo- 
kmgiiig to Dowlct row Sindia, in thu 
province of Malwali^, situated on the 
Bbtwah River, which takes its rise 
from a large tank near Bopal. Lat. 
23° 33'. N. Long. 77°. 50'. E. 

The* town, or fort of Bhilsah, is 
enclosed ivith a stone wall, furnished 
with square towers, and a ditch. 
The suburbs without the walls are 
not very extensive, but the sti'eets 
are spacious, and contain some good 
bouses. This place is situated nearly 
on (he S. AV. extremity of the dis- 
trict, where it is contiguous to that 
of Bopal. iHie town and surround- 
ing country are celebrated all over 
India for the excellent quality of the 
tobacco, which is bought up with 
great easiness and exported. Tlie 
country is open, and well cultivated. 
To the eastwanl of the town, at the 
distance of six furlongs, is a high 
and steep rock, on the top of which 
is a durgab, consecrated to the me- 
mory of a Mahommedan saint, nam- 
ed Jelai lid Been Bokhari. It was 
first conquered by tlie Maliomme* 
dans about 1230, and again in 1292. 

l^aveiling distance from Oojuiii, 
140 miles, from Nagpoor^ 249, from 
Benares, 410, from Calcutt.'i, by 
IVlundlah, 807 miles. (HvaUcr^ Ft-- 
riitiif JRennel, i'c,) 

BiUA.— S ec SUMBIIAWA. 

Bimlipatam, 

town in the I^tbcrn Circars, .si- 
tuated cm the Bay of Bengal, 12' 
mile.s N. from Yhsagapatam. Lat. 
17°. 50'. Long. 83°. 36^. E. *nie 
Dttteli had^ fiirmerly ii fort here, tlie 
road befia^ practicable 

from Beei io $4^ adfacent 

country piece various sorts 

are ima^tiired;^: ' ' ' 

; SiNbnA&UN^ ‘(I5»inffiirmi«).---A 
tlf psotince of Agra^ near 
the west 

'kide’ Rtiver* 35 miles 

N; byi^. froai' Agra city. Lat. 27°. 

37^ N; I^gi 77°.38^; E. The name 
Yruidavimasigbiltes agrove of tiifsi 
frees, and(4heij|Rm»»fiM]t^ tha^ 
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scene ctf ax)mo of Hic ydnthfiU sports 
of Krisbnav the favourite deity of. 
theHindoos ; an(U oil that account, 
cotitimies to he .a ptace of pilgrimage 
Biiich: resorted to, 

■ Bindikee.-^A town in the prh- 
vince. of Allahabad, 62 miles S. W. 
from Lucknow. Lafc 26®. 3'. N. 
Long. 80^. 34'. E. . 

Bi N DOR AH.-r-A town in the terri- 
tories of the Mahiirattas, ill the pro- 
.vince of Agra, 80 miles E. S. E. 
from (iiialior, Eat. 26^. 2'. N. liong. 
79° 31'. E. 

Bivt.vno. — A n island lying off the 
south-ciistern. extremity of the j\Ia- 
lay Peninsula, about the first degree 
of north latitude. In length it may 
be estimated at 35 miles, by 18 the 
average breadth. The chief town 
is Rehio, or Rio, a port of consider** 
able trade. This island is sfirrouiid- 
ed by.niimherle.s.s small rocky isles 
and islets, wdiich render the naviga- 
tion intricate' and dangerous. 

BfRnooM, {Virahhimi^ the Jjtiid 
of Heroes ), — A district in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, situated about the 
24(h digree of north latitude, To 
the north it is bomided by Mor.ghir 
and Rajcjnal ; to the south by Burd-» 
wan and Pachete; to the east it has 
Banjisliy ; and to the west Moiighir 
and Fachide. By Abul Pazel it is 
named Madaruh. In 1784 the sii-^ 
pcrticiai extent comprehended 3,858 
.scpiare miles, a eunsi<lerablc propor- 
tion of which is hilly, jungly, and 
, but thinly inhabited. The revenue 
. was then 61 1,321 rupees. > The Adji 
is the chief navigable river, and this 
^ district is, on the whole, pne of the 
. worst off in thp province, with re- 
spect to water carriage. ^ Tlie agrir 
culture and population are. inferior 
‘ . to .tlie more eastern parts of Bengal, 
- and the principal inaiiufacture is 
that species of calicoes named gur^* 
ras. . The diief towijs are ' Surool, 
Sooro, andNagore. . • : . 

r- ' BiTbooiu js the largest Mahoipme** 

; dan zftinihdai'y in Bengal, and was ^ 
vorigiu||p|a)nrerrcd on Assud Ullah^ 

: .fathe gHm iidder iil iiSiemaun, of tlie 

^ Afgl^^Patgn tribd', ttho was 


lowed to settle here about' the lime 
of Shere Shah, for the political pur- 
pose of guarding the frontiers of the 
w^est against the incursions, of the 
barbarous Hindoos; of Jcharcuiid. 
A warlike Mahominedan militia 
were ef* terta hied as a standing aniiy, 
with suitable territorial allotments 
under a principal landholder of the 
same faith. In some respects it cor- 
responded with the ancient military 
fiefs of Europe, ccrtriiii lands being 
exempted from rent, and appro- 
priated solely to the maintenance of 
troops. Tliis'privilege was resumed 
by Coasiin Aii in 1763, and is now 
still more uiinece.ssary. 

In 1801 , by the dircctioris of the 
Marquis Wellesley, tlien govemor- 
gcticral, the board of revenue cir- 
culated various queries to the col- 
lectoi's of the dilteient districts on 
statistical subjects, The result of 
their replies proved that the district 
of Birbhoom contained 700,000 in 
the proportion of one Mahominedan 
to 30 Hindoos, and that any lands 
advertised tor sale readily met with 
purchasers, (J, Grant, ColeUrooke, 
4y.) . 

Birchee,<^A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories^ in the province of 
Khandesh. Lat 21®. 20^. N. Long. 
74®. 47'. E. 

' BiRURMABADy (Bw/muiftarf).— A 
small town in the province of Agra, 
10 miles N, W. from Kaiioge. Lat. 
27®. 8'. N. Long, 79®. 41'. E. 

BrsANO,— A small island, about 
20 n.'iles in circumference, lying otf 
the north-eastern extremity of Ce- 
lebes. Lat. 2®. 6'. N, Long, 123®. 
5^. E. 

. BisEYPOQR,(Fw?rflpura),~A town 
in the Nabob of Glide’s territories, 
ill the province of Oiide, situated on. 
the east side of the Pbwah, or (>og- 
grah River, 53 miles N. W, from 
Fyzabad. Lat 18^ N. Long. 
81®: 33V K. 

district in 

Assam, situated ui; the sofhtli side of 
the Brabfiiapootra, and lying be- 
tween .Gbulj^arahi (in Bengal) and 
To tUo soaUtvit* is 
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bounded by the Gaitow mountains. 
I’he Kajah of Bisnec, besides the 
lands he possesses within the Com- 
pan^/'s provinces, has also territories 
ill ttic ad, jaccut Bootan countiy. The 
Chaantciiien Hiver, which passes 
■VVandipoor in Bootan, flowo along 
the fiat surface of this district into 
tlie Bralimapootra. {Wade, Tuni&, 
i2th Register ^ 

B] ss CNG AYown 

in tlie province of Bahar, district of 
Bnrnajiir. * Lat.‘ 23®. 6'. N. Leng. 
86®. 66'. E. 

Bissknpraao, ( yishmprayngt ^)* — 
A village in Northern IJindostan, 
s-tiiated at the junction of the Ala- 
ciinaiida, with a river called the 
Daiili or Leti, in the province of 
8eriiia,c:iir. Lat 30®. 36'. N. Long. 
70®. 39'. E. 

Tiiis place contains only two or 
three houses, and is not held in great 
veneration ; for, although in point of 
magnitude, this pray aga may be con- 
sidered iic\t to Dcvapi-ayaga, no 
particular ablutions are. lierc enjoin- 
ed by the Shaatras. 'I'lic mountains 
to the nortkwaj'd on each side rise to 
a stupendous height, and nearly 
meet at tlieir base^ leaving only a 
passage of 40 or 50 feet for the cur- 
rent of water, which is obstructed 
by large masses of rock. The Ala- 
cananda.. above tins confluence, 
called the Vishnu. Ganga, from its 
flowing near the feet of Yishmt at 
JBhadriiiatli. It conies from the 
north, and is in breadth from 25 to 
30 yards, with a rapid stream. The 
banks arc steep and rocky, and tlic 
passage of tlie rivef is efl'ectcd on a 
platform about five feet broad, and 
extending from shore to shore. (i?a- 
per, 4 c.) 

Bissolek, (Fwarafo’). — A dj.strict. 
belonging to the Seiks, in. the pra- 
viiice of Jjahore, extendi hg along 
the north-wt^sb side of the iRavey 
Ki\ cr, and situated between the 82d 
and 33.d degrees of uortli latitude. 

Erom* BeUaspoor fertile vallics, 
though not wide, extend tu Bissolea, 
where tlie country is covered with 
high iiUls which extend, with litUo 


yariatibn of the' liniitvS of Cashmere; 
The chief town is Bisselee, and tha 
greater part of the district is usually 
tributaiy to the J amboe Rajahs 

Bissolee. — A town belonging to 
tlic Seiks, in the province of Lahore, 
73 miles N. E. from the city of La;- 
bore. Lat 320. 22'* N. Long. 74®. 
52'. E. This place stands on ^ 
N. W. side of the Ravey River, 
which is here 120 yards bro^, when 
the waters are at the lowest, and 
very rapid. It is fortified, and com- 
mands the entrance to the northern 
hills. 

Bissolie.— -A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bariely, 
30 miles W. from Bariely. Lat. 28®. 
20'. N. Long. 78®. 60'. E. I’his was 
a flourishing place during the early 
periods of the Mogul empire, and 
afterwards under the Roliillahs. Se- 
veral of the family of the Kohillidi 
founder, Ali Muhommed, are buried 
here. It is now very desolate, com- 
pared with its fomieir state. (JPranh* 
lin, ^c,) 

jOissuNPOOR, (FwAiwipura),— 'A ze- 
mindary, in the province of Bengal, 
now comprehended in the district of 
Burdwaii, wliich, in 1784, according 
to Major Kennei, measured 1256 
square miles, and the revenue was 
3,86,707 current rupees. This zo- 
inindary appeals to be one of the 
niost smeieut estates in tlie province; 
for, by ail era peculiar to itself, it 
must have been in the possession of 
thepresentproprietor*sfamilyriiiy»ugli 
a course of 1090 years ; during which 
period they were nearly independent, 
paying only a small tribute to the 
sovereign until \7 16/ during Jaflier 
Khanfs administration, when the 
country was > coi^pletely reduced. 
The zmnindmavejuf a Rajpoot ta- 
inily, aM|^^ of 56 siicccs> 

. siye nijahs, wha governed the coun- 
try .in regular succession. 

-X Oan#, 4 t.). 

(^Imapod^^A 
town in tlie ptoviace of Bengalv dis- 
, trict of Burdwan, miles N/'W/, 
from Calcatta/£jat23®. d';N;.iiaog« 
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Biswah, {Vhu:a)i — A <owii in the 
Nabob of Glide’s femloiies, in the 
province of Glide, 37 miles N. by 
E. from Imcknow, Lut. 27° 2i>'. 
N. liong. 81°. E. 

llissY, ( Vesi ). — A town belonging 
to tlie Nagpoor Maharaltas, in the 
province ol' Gundn ana, 2u miles 8. 
by E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20°. 4b'. 
N. Long. 70°. 35'. E. 

Bo, or Hod. — A cluster of small 
islands lying E. S. E. from the sou- 
thern (‘xncmily of Gilolo. Thcy^ are 
iulinbited, and snp])lies of cocoa- 
nuts, and salt, and dried fish^ may 
be had Ihm c. 

Boad, ( Badha). — A large fenced 
villugo in the proviiurc of Orissa, si- 
tr.ulcd on the south side of the Ma- 
bainiddy River, which at this place, 
in the montliof Getober, is miles 
broad. I.at. 20°. 00'. N. Long. 84°. 
1,8'. E. The face of t he whole coun- 
try, in this ncighbonrliood, is inonn- 
tainons, interspersed viith vallics 
from tour to 16* miles in eirouinfer- 
euce. llie vilfagt s aj-e fenced with 
bamboos, to protect the inhabitants 
and tlieir cattle from wild beasts. 
In the fields tlie w'omcti are seen 
holding th(' plough, while the female 
rliildrc ‘11 driven the oxen. It is po.s- 
stssed by an iudcpcndcut zemindar. 
(Lit Rc^istei'^y §T.) 

Bo u>joo.s.-^See Borneo. 
Bobilei:,— A town in the Nor- 
thern Circars, 33 inile.s west from* 
Cira<5oIc. Lat. 18°. 27'. N. Long. 
83°. 28'. E. 

In 17fi!7 the first in rank of (be 
polygars of this country was Kan- 
garoo of Bobilce. His fort stood 
about 60 iiiiles N. E. of V izagapatain, 
close to the mountains; the dc' 
pendeut district being about 20 
square miles. There had lung been 
deadly hatred betwixt this poly- 
gar and Yizerain Kanze, an adja- 
cent pplygar, whose person, how 
much soever he feared his power, 
Bapg^roa held iYi tlie utmost con- 
iempt, HS of low extraction, and of 
new note. Vizeram Bauze per- 
iUade4|l|g T'rench commander M. 
Bus$ 3 |i||||p|fipousc hU cide of tho 


quarrel ; and the latter not foresee- 
ing the terrible event to which he 
was proceeding, determined to re- 
duce the w'hble country, and to ex- 
pel the polygar and his family. 

A.polygar, besides his other (owns 
and forts, has always one situated in 
the most diflicnlt part of his country; 
which is intended for the last refuge 
for himself, and all his blood. The 
singular constniclioii of this fort is 
adequate to all tlic intentions of de- 
fence, among a people nnnsed to 
cannon, dr the means of battery. 
Its outline is a regular square, wbicli 
rarely exceeds 200 yards; a rpiind 
tower is raised at each of the angle:;, 
and a square projection in the 
middle of each of the sides. The 
height of the wall isgimcrally 22 feet; 
but the rampart witliiii only 12, 
whicli is likewise its breadth at the 
top, although it is laid nuicli broader 
at the bottom. I’ho whole is of 
tempered clay raised in distinct 
layers, of which each is left cx])oscd 
to the sun, until thoroughly harden-* 
ed before the next is applied. The 
parapet rises 10 feet above the ram- 
part, and is only three ftHrt thick. 
It is indented live feet down from 
the top ill interstices six inches 
wide, which are three feet asunder. 
A foot above the bottom of these 
liitcrsliccs and battlements runs a 
line of round holes, another two 
teet lower, and a tliird two feet from 
the rampart. These hobjs are usually 
formed with pipes of baked clay, and 
sen'e for the employment of tire 
arms, arrows, and lances, 'fhe in- 
tcrsiices are for the freer use of these 
arms, instead of loop holes, which 
cannot be inserted or cut in the 
day. 

The towers and the square pro- 
jection in the middle, have tlie same 
parapet as the rest of tlie w all ; and 
ill two of the proJeetVons in the op- 
posite sides of (he fort are gateways, 
of which the catrance is not in front, 
but Olio oneside,ri‘om whencevtis con- 
tinued tlnougbludf the mass, and then 
turns by a Hght angle into the plnco. 
Qu any ularttij the whole paij>sago && 
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, choked lip with trees; and the outside 
KUtTouiidcd, to some distance, witli a 
strong; bod of thick brambles. The 
raiy^iart and parapet is covered by 
n, shed of strong thatch, supported 
by posts ; the eves of this shed pro- 
ject over the Inittleraent. This shed 
affords shelter to tliose on the raro- 
'part. and guards it against the sun 
and rain. An area of 600 yards or 
jnoit;, ill every direction round the 
fort, is preserved ( lear, of which the 
circunifcrcnoe joins tJic high wood, 
which is kept thick, three or four 
miles ip' breadth, aitmud this centre. 
Eew-of these forts permit more than 
one path through tlie woods, llie 
entrancje of the path from witliout, 
is delcndcd by a wail exactly simi- 
lar in construction and strength, to 
one of the sides of the fort ; having 
its round towers at the ends, and 
the square projeefiou in the middle. 

J ’rom natural sagacity, they never 
raise this redoubt on the edge of the 
wood, but at the bottom of a recess 
cleared on purpose ; . and on each 
sitlc of tin; recess, raise a breast- 
work of earth or hedge to gall the 
approach. 'Hie path admits only 
three men abreast, winds continually^ 
and is <‘vory where commanded by 
breast-works in the thicket; and has 
ill its course several redoubts similaur 
to that of the entrance, and like 11m 
flanked by breast-works oil each 
band. Such were the defences of 
llobilce, which are given at length 
as a general specimen of all polygar 
forts; against which M. Biissy 
marched will; 760 Europeans, of 
whom 260 were horse, four field 
pieces, and 11,000 peons and sepoys, 
the army of/Vizerani Eauze, wbo 
commanded ibem in person. 

I'he attack coniiiiepced at break 
of day, on the 24th Jaiiiiao', 1757, 
with the field pieces against the 
tbiir towers; %nd by nine o’clock, 
several of the battlcmeirts were 
broken,. All the leading patties 6f 
the fouV divisions then advanced at 
tlie same time with scaling ladders; 
buf, after much endeavour ibr an 
bpur, not a mm buep abi^ to 


get on the parapet, and many had 
fallen wounded. Other parties fol- 
lowed with little success, until all 
.were so fatigued, that a cessation 
was oidereii ; during which the field 
pieces, having beaten down more of 
the parapet, gave the second attack 
greater advantage; but the ardour 
of tlie defence increased with the 
danger. The garrison fought with 
the indignant ferocity of wild beasts, 
defending llicir dens and families ; 
several of them stood as in defiance 
on the top of the battlements, and 
endeavoured to grapple with the 
first ascendants, hoping with them 
to twist the ladders dowm, and this 
failing, stabbed with their lances; 
but being wholly exposed, were 
easily shot by aim from the rear of 
the escalade. The assailants ad? 
mired, for no Europeans had seen 
such excess of courage in. the na« 

‘ lives of liindostan, and continually 
oflered quarter, which was always 
answered by menace and intention 
of death ; not a man had gained the 
rampart at two in the afternoon, 
when anotlier cessation of attack 
ciished. On this Kangaroo asseni* 
hled the principal men, and told 
them there was no hopes of main-r 
taiiiing the fort; and that it was 
immediately necessary to preseive 
their wives and childi'en from the 
violation of the Europeans, and tha 
still morn ignominious authority^ of 
Vizeram Bauze. 

A number, called without distinc- 
tion, were allotted to the w'ork. 
They proceeded evety man witli liis 
lance, a torch, and his poinard, to 
tlie habitations in the middle of t]}e 
fort; to which they set fire indis- 
criminately, plyinjg the flame with 
straw prepared with tutch or briin- 
stope ; and eyerv mate stabbed with- 
out rcmoi*se, the woman ot child, 
wiiic^ soever attempted to escape 
the flame and snflbcatlon. The 
masiftWcre being finished, those who 
accomplished it, returned like men 
agitated by the furies, to die 
adves op the walls. 

Mr who commanded one ef 
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tlic divisions, obscn'ed, while looking 
at thV* coiiilngraiion, that tlje num- 
ber of d<dend(‘rs was considerably 
diminished, and advaiiccd again to 
the attack. After several ladders 
had failed, a few grenadiers got over 
th<' parapet, and maintained their 
footing ill tlH> toMxr, until more se- 
eurod tin? possession. Kangaroo, 
hasteuiiig to the defence of the 
tower, >vas killed by a iiiiiskot-ball. 
f fis fall increased the desperation of 
Ills friends, >vho crowding to revenge 
his (hN'ith, loft other parts of the 
rampart bare. I'hc other divisions 
of tlie l*'rench tnxips having ad- 
vanced, niunbers on all sides got 
<%ver the parapet without opposition; 
neverthelcs.s none of the defoiulers 
quitted the rampart, or would ac- 
cept quarter, but each ad>ancing 
against or struggling with tin an- 
tagonist, would resign bis poinard 
only w ith death. 

The slaughter of the conflict being 
over, another inncJi more dreadful 
presented itself in the, area below. 
The trans))ort of victory lost all its 
joy ; all gazed on each Other, with 
silent astonishment and remorse, 
and the fiercest could not refuse a 
tear to the de-striiction spread before 
them. Four of the soldiers of Kan- 
garoo on seeing him fall, concealed 
themselves in an unfrequented pail: 
of the fort, until the night w’as far 
advanced ; when they dropped down 
from the walls, and speaking the 
same language, passed unsuspected 
through the quarters of Vizeram 
K auze. They concealed tlienisel ves 
in the thicket, and the third night 
after, two of them crawled into the 
tent of Vizerarn Kaiize, and stabbed 
him in 32 places, and were imme- 
diately cut to pieces. Had they 
failed, the other two remaining in the 
forest, were bound by tlic same oath 
to perform the deed or perish iu the 
Attempt. (Orfite^^c,) 

BoGGAHi— town in the pro- 
Tiiice of KabOT/distiict of Bettiah, 
satiated on east Side of the K iver 
Gundnek, miles N. N. W. from 
PsiiA. Jlit. 4^. N. ■ tong; M®. 


13^ £. Excellent timber for ship 
building is procured in this neigh- 
bourhood, and floated down the 
Guiidiick and Ganges to Caleiit^a. 

Bogakiah.^ — A tow n in the pro- 
vince of Kahar, district of Monghir, 
130 miles N. W. from Moorslieda- 
bad. Lat. 24°. 63'. N. Long. 8G° 
62'. E. 

Bogela or Bogalcund, { Uhage - 
Inhhauda). — A district in tlie pro- 
vince of Giindw ana ; . but, during the 
reign of Aiireiigzebc, annexed by 
edict to the Souhah of Aljaliabad, 
although it w'as never aotuaMy sub- 
jugated by his ft)rees. It is situated 
about the 24th degree of tiorjll) lati- 
tude, and is bounded on the west 
by the British territories iti Kuiidel- 
cMiiid, and to the east by the small 
district of Mainvas. J'he Soane is 
the principal river, and the chief 
town is Kewah, where an indepen- 
dent rajah resides. 

The produce of the country is 
wheat, barley, and diflTcrent kinds 
of pease, and the inhabitants possess 
large flocks of cattle and shce]> ; the 
land, however, is but little cultivat- 
ed, the native's scarcely raising grain 
enough for their oavu subsistence. 
Except Bewail, there is no town 
that deserves the name; and the 
epuntry is occupied by many petty 
iiidependent rajahs, who cairy on 
an incessant predatory warfare with 
each other ; nor are there any rc^ 
mains found to indicate a former and 
sui^rior state of civilization. 

Bog MPOoR,(B4«rge/jpoor), — A dis- 
trict in the province ot Bahar, now 
comprclicnded in that of Monghir, 
to which it someliincs commuiii- 
cate.s its name. It is nearly equally 
divided by the Ganges, and origi- 
nally contained 2817 square miles. 
It is well supplied with water and 
fertile; the w'caviiig of mixed goods 
made with silk and cotton, flourishes 
in the town of Boglipoor> and the ad- 
jacent country.^ . 

Near Goganallab, one stage from 
Boglipoor, is a moniimeut resem- 
bling a pagoda, erected to the 
mory of Mr. Cleveland, by thc^ot- 
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ficcrs and zemindars of the Jiingl- such as the poach, apiirot, waluut, 
t(‘rry of Bajcmuhal, who, prior to his strawbcri-j, rasbmry, daiidciiow, but- 
time, were a race of savaffcs, and ter-flower, and white rose. Mere 


whom, l)y conciliating measures, he 
induced to place themsehes under 
tlie protection of the British govern- 
ment. A corps of 300 of these na- 
tives have been taken into the scr** 
vice of the East India Company, and 
^ now protoed tJio territory they used 
to '^esolatc. (J. ColebrookCf 

Lord Va/entin, §*c.) See Monghir. 

Bo\3.Lii»oou: — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Monghir, 
situated about two miles from the 
main oranch of the Ganges. Lat. 
25°. ir. N. Long. 86°. 50'. E. A 
Ilia jority of the inhabitants arc Ma- 
honiincdniis, and a college of that; 
religion still exists, but in a state of 
great di'cay. There are two very 
singular round tower.s, about a mile 
N. W. from the town. The l^jah 
of Ivenagnr consider them so holy, 
lhal he has erected a building to 
shelter his subjects who visit them. 
There is a noble banyan tree at the 
entrance of the town , — ( Lord F«- 
lentiet, Sre.J 

Bog WA NPO pR, ( Bha^ttranpura ), — 
A toivn in the province of Bahar, 
district of Betas, 47 miles S. E. from 
Benares. Lat. 26°. N. Long. 83°. 
40'. E. 

Bogw ANGOLA, {Bhogavan Gola^ 
— A large inland tvadingtowri in the 
province of Bengal, eight miles N. E. 
from Moorshedabad. Lat. ^°. 21'. 
N. Tjong. 88°. 20'. E. This is a 
great mart for grain, from which the 
town of Moorshedabad is principally 
supplied. The town, vyliicli is eii- 
tindy built of bamboos, mats, and 
thatcJi, has been more than once re- 
moved, on account of the cncroacli- 
nicnts of the G;anges, and exhibits 
more the appearance of a temporary 
fair or cncaniptncnt than that of a 
town. (CV. CWcAroo/te, 4'C.) 

Bohandrvi.— A small yillagp in 
Northern Hi ndpstan, situated among 
the iTiountains in the j>rovinco of 
Serinagur. Lat. 30°.3G'.'N. Long. 
78°. 12'. E. In this neighbourhodd 
ara many European prddactiou3; 


are also forests of spreading firs of 
very large dimensions, and yielding 
much pitch. 

BOMBAY. 

A city and island on the west 
coast of India, foriiiorly t;ompre- 
hemlcdiii the province of Atirunga'' 
bad, blit now the principal British 
settlement on the west coast of In- 
dia. Lat. 18°. 58'. N. Long. 72° 
38'. E. 

Bombay is about 10 miles in 
length, by three tlic a\ crage brcadtii, 
and has no\v lost all jirctensions to 
its insular name; as, in 1805, Mr, 
Dtiiican completed a causeway, or 
vellard, at Sion, across the narrow 
arm of the sea, which separated it 
from the contiguous island of Sal- 
sette, an operation of infinite sen ice 
to the fiuTOcrs and gardeners who 
supply the Bombay market, but 
which is said to have had a preju- 
dicial efiect oil tlie harbour. 

The foriifications of Bombay have 
been improved; but arc cslecined 
too extensive, and would require a 
iiuinerous garrison. Towards the 
9ea they are extremely strong, but to 
the land side do not offer the same 
resistance; and to an enemy landed, 
and capable of making regular ai^ 
proaches, it must siiiTender. The 
tovyn within the walls w^as begun by 
thc Portuguese; and even those 
houses tliat have since been built 
mo of a similar constniction, with 
wooden pillam supporting wooden 
vcrandalis; the consequence of which 
is, that Bombay bears no external 
rcscmbl^ce to tlie other two presi- 
dencies. The government house is 
a handsome building, vvitb soycral 
good apartments; but it has the 
gneat inconvchience, of the largest 
apartment on bbth floors being a 
passage-room to others. 

The northern pstrt of tlie fort is 
inhabited by Parsec families, who are 
hat levuuhabliy alcanly }u their do^r 
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mestic conrerns, nor in llio streets 
where they live. 'I'hc \ie\v iVoiii the 
Ibrt is cxheniely hofiiiliriil towards 
the bay, which is ln*re and there 
broken by islands, many ol* which 
aro covered w ith tn'cs, while the lofty 
and curious sliapod hills of tlic table 
laud foriri a striking; back urround. 
The sea is on thre e sitles of tlie fort, 
and on the fourth is tlj€» esplanade ; 
at the extremity of which is the 
black town, amidst cocoa-nut trees. 

Bombay is the only ]n'iucipal set- 
tlement in India >v1ktc the rise of 
the tides is sntlieieiit to permit tlie 
construction of docks on a large 
scale; the very highest spring tides 
reach to 17 feet, but the usual height 
is 14 feet. Tlie docks Hre the Com- 
pany’s property, and the king’s ships 
pay a high monthly rent fur rcjiairs. 
They are entirely occupied l>y Par- 
secs, who }iossoss mi absolute mono- 
poly in all the departments ; tlie per- 
son who (H)nlracts for the timber 
being a Parsce, and the inspector of 
it on delivery of the same cast. On 
the2ddor June, 1810, the ^linden 
74, hnill entirely by Parsecs, w ith- 
out the least European assistance, 
was laniichcd from these dock-yards. 
Tllie teak forests, from w lienee these 
yards arc supplied, lie along tiic w est- 
eni side of the Ghaut mountains, and 
other contiguous ridges of hills on 
the north and east of Basseeii ; the 
mnncTous rivers that desc<*iul from 
them atibrdiiig w'atcr carriage for Uie 
timber. 

The common and sweet potatoe 
are very good at Bombay ; but the 
vegetable for whicli Bombay is cele- 
brated all over the east, is the oiiiou. 
Potatoes are now produced in this 
cjuarter ofliidiairi tlie greatest abun- 
dance, although so recently intro* 
duced ; the Bombay market is sup- 
plied with this root fiora Gujrat, and 
also with some cheese, whicii is bard 
and ill flavoured, llie buffalo fur- 
nishes tlic milk and butter, and oc- 
casionally the beef; but Europeans 
In^Uj^ral are prejudiced against ic 
%'l^^ll^azar mutton is hard and 
lea M|| K,^wheii well fed^ is as good 


as the English. Kid is alw'ays good, 
and the poultry abumlnnt; but not 
good, unless fed on piiijmse. The 
Ijsh are excellent, but the larger 
kinds riot plentiful. 'Ihc bmnbclo 
resembles a large sand cel, and, after 
being dried in the sun, is usually 
eaten at breakfast, with a dish t>f 
rice and split pease, coloured w'ilh 
turmeric, named kedgeree. Tire 
prawns arc uneomniouly line. The 
island is too small to furnish much 
game ; but the red-lcgg<Hl«pm'iridgo 
is uot tineommon, and snipes are 
sometimes seen. "J’lie frogsihere arc 
lai^e, and arc oaten by the ^diinesc 
and l^ortnguese. 

This little island coiimiands ihe 
entire trade of the north-west coast 
of India, together with that of the 
Pei-siaii Gulf. 'Ilie principal cargo 
of a ship, hound from Bombay of 
Surat to (■hiiiH, is eotlon; in the 
stowing and screwing of whic'h, the 
commanders ami oilieers are remark- 
ably dexterous. Some of llut huge 
ships will cany upwards of 40(X> 
bales, coiitaiiiiiig about 2,500 Bom 
bay candies, of 560 pounds avoir- 
iltipois, or total, 1,400,000 pounds. 
The other part of their cargo con- 
si.sts of sandal wood and pepper, 
from the JNlalabur coast ; gums, 
drugs, and pearls from Arabia, Abys- 
ynia, and Persia; elephants’ teeth, 
cornelians, and other produce of 
Cambay, sharks’ fins, bird nests, &c, 
from tlie Maldivc and Laakadive 
Islands. These ships generally ar- 
rive at Canton in the month of J une, 
or beginiiiiig of July, and lie there 
idle (except delivering their cargo 
and receiving the return cargo) uiii 
til the month of December or Janib* 
ary. 1 n 1 808, the q iia nti l:y of cotton 
brought to Bombay for le-exportai- 
tioii was 85,000 bales, of 375 pounds, 
the half of whiidi is procured from 
the country on the Nijrbuddah, and 
the rest from Gujrat and Cutch ; the 
quantity, however, is not usually so 
large. The cotton sctcw is v/orked 
by a capstan, to each bar of which 
there ai'o 30 men, amounting, in the 
wholc^ to about 240 to each screw; 
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Hemp is packed in the same man- 
ner ; b»it it rc‘(|ivires to be carelully 
laid ill the press, lor the fibres arc 
liable to be broken if they are belit. 

fior the European market, Bom- 
bay is ail excellent place to procure 
g'uiiis and drugs of all sorts, Mocha 
cofloe, barilla, cornelians, agates, and 
also blue and other Surat goods. la 
ISIO, the prime cost of the goods, 
exported from Eitgluiid to Bombay 
by ll't^ East India Company, amount- 
ed only lo l l(i,7b7l. 

Vommeice of Bomlaif, from thelst 
Moff 1811, tlicobth April, 1812. 

Tne total \aluc of goods imported 
from .London, from the 1st May, 
1811, to the 30tli April, 1812, 
amounted to 2,045, nijiees, viz. 
Crain aiul other articles of food 4,772 
Articles for the use of the 
natives • - • - . 75,363 

Sundries for 1 Europeans 1,313,661 
Ditto for niaiiulactures - 368,203 
Ditto lor re-exportation - 202,042 
Piece goods * - . - 80,332 


2,045,363 

Treasure - - - - 13, 57^^ 


Rupees 2,068,942 

The value of the exports to Ia)ii- 
don, during the above period, 
041,282 rupees, viz. 

Surat maiiufliclnres - - 3,183 

'I'hc produce of Madeira - 30,880 

Ditto Afosambiqiic - - 15,834 

Ditto Bengal - - - - 62,057 
Ditto Pciiaiig & esistvyards 54,142 
Ditto Malabar & Canuiu 81,169 

Ditto Persian Gulf - - 14,678 

Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 401,60*1 
Ditto Cashmere - - - 12,683 

Ditto Gujrat - - - . 40,450 

Piece gouds^ - - - - 110,650 


941,282 

Treasure . ^ - 689,018 

Horses 7,500 

lUipees 1,537,800 

TU Ewtibny 


deira, during 1811-12, amounted to 
70,360 rupees, 'rhere were no ex- 
ports. 

The irnpoi-ts of mevcliandizc from 
the Brazils in 1811*12 was 160,750 
Treasure ----- 1,357,650 


Rupees 1,518,400 


The exports direct from Bombay 
to tlie Brazils were only 43,334 ru- 
pees; the Porlngiicsc sliips havings 
as usual, proceeded from hence to 
Demaun and Siinit for their home- 
ward hound cargoes. 

Ill 1811-12, the imports from. the 
Isles of France amounted to .534,1 83 
rupees, of which cloves composed 
two-thirds ;''4hc rest prize goods re- 
captured on the siiricnder of the 
islands. The exports to the Isles of 
Franco amounted in value to26;i,'t63 
rupees, consisting priiudpally of Eu- 
ropean artictos, Bengal piodu<;e, and 
piece goods, i’he treasure exported 
was 59,250 rupees. 

In 1811-12 the value of goods inK 
ported trom China amounted to 
32,06,298, viz. 

Grain, and other articles of 


food ----- 288 

Articles tor the lise of tlie* 
natives - - - - - 10,82,218 

Sundries tor Europeans - 281,51 1 

.Ditto tor manufactures - 470,322 

Ditto for exportation - 940,6:)4 

Piece goods - - - - 431,028 

Sundries ----- 794 


32,07,398 

Treasure . - - - 8,57,256 


Rupees 40,64,654 


Tlie export to China, during 

18 1 1-12, amounted to 37,06,25^4 r u- 
ces, viz. ; 

urat inaiiiifaetures - - 481 

The produce of Europe 10,839 
Ditto Madeira . - - - 12,560 

Ditto America - - - 27,872 

Ditto Mosambiqiie - - 139,471 

Ditto Penang and eastward 7000 

■ > ' 

^^ Q'amed forward 
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Brought forward 198,223 
Oittp Malabar and Caiiara 99,879 


Oillo Porsiau Gulf - - 149,317 

Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 21,802 

Ditto Cashmere - - - 425 

Ditto Gnjrat - - - - 3,222,911 

Ditto Ciitcli - - . - 2000 

Piece goods - ^ - 11,617 

3,706,174 

Trcstsnte ----- 10,018 

Horses . - - - - 1300 


Rupees 37,17,522 


In this periodi there was a con- 
siderable dei'alcalioii in the exports 
to China, on account of the singn- 
larl}*^ nnfavoiirable state of tlie mar- 
kets of that country, and the sus- 
pected credit of the Chinese iner- 
cluints. 

Ill 1811-12 the imports from Ma- 
nilla amounted to 2,29,350 rupees, of 
which the article of sugar alone was 
1,66,607 rupees in value. The ex- 
ports w^ere only 78,837 rupees, and 
consisted almost entirely of iron and 
wine. 

There were no imports from Pegiie 
during 1811-12, and the exports to 
that country amounted to only 6458 
rupees. 

Ill 1811-12 the imports from 
Prince of Wales’s Island, and the 
<-astward, amounted to 4,90,629 
'IVeasurc ----- 9357 

Rupees 499,886 

In 1811-12 tile exports to Prince 
of Wales’s-Island, and the eastward, 
of merchandise, amounted 

To 471,852 

Treasure ----- 276,808 

Horses ------ 6900 

Rupees 754,560 


In 181JL^12 the imports from Ben- 
gal amM^d to 27,67,615 rupees, 
of mec:|^|iize, vhs. c 


Raw silk ----- 14,01,582 

Piece goods - - - - 647,361 

Sugar - 243,688 

Gunnies ----- 27,621 

Grain 266^902 

Sundries 182 

Rupees 27,7- ^ 


In 1811-12 the exports te 
consisted of a great variety 
articles, and 1,13,905 o' 
goods vrere exported, ths 
the whole ainoiiiiting 

To - 

Treasure ----- 82, /uv. 

Horses 28,400 

Rupees 4,25,615 


In 1811-12 the imports from the 
coast of Coromandel amounted to 
only 80,771 mpecs, the exports to 
that quarter to 1,87,464 mpecs. 

In 181 M2 the imports from Cey- 
lon amounted to 1,14,331 rnpers, 
consisting almost entirely of sundry 
articles for Europeans ; the exports 
to 67,048 rupees. 

In 1811-12 the imports from Ma- 
labar and Canara ainoiiutcd to 
30,01,139 rupees of merchandise, 

Grain, and other articles of 


food 668,316 

Articles for the use of the 
natives ----- 750,214 

Sundries for Europeans 39,305 

Ditto for manufactures 660,381 

Ditto for re-exportation 695,422 

Piece goods - - - 197,148 

Sundries ----- a58 

3,001,139 

Treasure ----- 46,916 


Rupees 30,48,055 


During the above period 4hc ex- 
ports to Malabar and Canara con- 
sisted of a great variety of artiole^^ 
amountiug, iu the whol6^ 
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’ri) 957,780 

'rrcjisiiic - - - ^ - 706,413 

lloi-ics 102,000 


Rupees 1,766,193 

III 1811-12, 1 lie imports from Goa 
aii<l tlic Coiiean amounted to 
932,637 of jiKTcIiaiidizo, viz. 
(iit.'ii, and other artieles of 


Wnuy - - - - - . 1,117,812 
Arfieh •. for the use of the 
J,^lti^o, - ^ - 219,014 

Si.’udih s fi.r l]iiro])eaiis 24,780 
Ditlt) lor i.iainifaetiiros - 62,476 

Itilto lor re-exportation 89,277 
Rii'ee ^oods - - - - 388,76*8 

iSiiJidries 501 

1,932,637 

4Veasme 107,727 

Rupees 2,040,364 


In 181 1-12, the exports to Goa and 
the GoiK-aii ainoiititcd to 3,766,471 
nipe(*s of merchandize, viz. 


Surat mamiliudures - - 13,263 

'i'lii.’ jirodiicc of Europe 823,223 
Ditto Madeira - ' - - 121,433 

Ditto vXiiierica - - - 2Jl,079 

Ditto Bengal - - - - 1,125,325 
Ditto Reuaiig’, and the 
eastward - - - - 181,461 

Ditto Alalabar and Caiiara 381,192 
Ditlij Ih rsiaiiGulf - 217,614 

Ditto Arabian Gulf - 6,442 

Ditto Caslimere - - 51,292 

Ditto China - - - - 264,113 

Ditto Gnjral - - - - 118,040 

Ditto Concan - - - 5,273 

Ditto Ceylon ^ - 17,486 

Ditto Ciitch - - - - . 7,909 

Ditto piece goods - - 375,002 

Ditto sundries - - - 21,555 

3,766,471 

Treasure ----- 1,287,956 

ilorscs - - -t - - 74,795 


Rupees 5,129,222 

' in 1811-12, the imports from Ras- 
sein, and sundry adjacent villages, 
amounted to 

M 


111 merehandize - - - 354,036 
'J’rcasure ----- 9,616 

Rupees 363,682 


The exports to Rasseiii, &c. dur- 
ing the above pi.'ritKl, Aveic various, 
ami amounted allogether to 296,179 
rupees. 

In 1811-12, the total imports from 
Cuteli and Siiide amounted to 
In merchandize - - - 267,759 

IVeasiire - - - - - 3,059 

Horses 55,850 

Rupees 326,668 


During the above period tlie ex- 
port of merchandize to Cuteli and 
Sinde am(mntf;d to 1,111,227 ru- 
pees, of whieh Chinese goods were 
nearly one half, and Eiiroiieau goods 
only 81,775 rupees. The remairuha* 
consisted of a great variety of goods, 
lint the commerce with these pro- 
vinces happened, for different rea- 
sons (particularly the unset tied state 
of the China cotton market) to be 
small compared with the prior yi^ars. 

In 1811-12, the imiiorts to Bom- 
bay from the Persian Gulf aiuomited 
to 1,15 1, 21 1 rupees of merchandize j, 

\'»Z. 

Grain, and other articles of 

tiiod - 279,429 

Artieles for the use of Uie 

natives - - - - - 293,015 

Sundries for Europeans - 22,213 

Ditto for manufaetures? - 466,192 

Ditto tor re-exportation 88,356 

Piece goods - - - - 1,388 

Sundries • - - - - 618 

1,151,211 

Treasure ----- 813,704 

Horses 175,826 

Rupees 2,140,740 


In 1811-12, the exports to the Per-^ 
siaii Gulf, amounted to 1,939,705 of 
merchandize, viz. 
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Surat manufactures - - 27, '107 

'I’hi? produce of luirope - 130,3(it) 

Ditto iVTadcini - - - - 11/ilO 
Ditto Aiiienca - - - - 1,850 

Ditto Mosambk|uc - - 1,0'M) 

Ditto Bciiijal - - - - 409,154 
Ditto IViMuij;- and eastward 178,;W8 
Ditto Alalabnr and Cunara 173,3;>.‘) 
)>itto IVi-siaii (lulf - - 500 

Ditto Arabian Ciilf - - 138,19*2 
Ditto (’asliinere - - - 16,040 

Ditto Cbinu - - - - *236,965 
Ditto (luirat - - - - 17,141 

Ditto Coiicaii - - - - 9,183 

Ditto Ciitch - - . - 49,185 

Ditto pii'ce ,! 50 o<ls - - - 469,685 
Ditto sundiies - - ^ - 530 

1.939,7a5 

Treasure 8,500 

Knpccs 1,948,205 


In 18 1 1-1 *2, the imports fromllic 
Arabian (bdf amounted to 
Merdiandize - - - - 425,908 

Treasure ----- 511,184 

1-Jor.ses ------ 7,200 

Bupces 944,292 

Tlic exports duriiij; the saiiu? p<‘- 
riod, in incrcliandizc, ainoiinlcd to 
364,731 rupees, of which oiilv 73,483 
consisted of I'iUropeaii "oods. ^ 

111 1811-12, the imports of nier- 
i handizc' to Bombay from the east 
roast of Africa, aniounlcd !<» 137,886 
rupees. 

3'h(* (*\por1s of mcrrhamli'/e, dur- 
linfif the same period, aiiioiiiited 


^IV, 44,339 

’I'rcasiire ----- 2,110 


Biipees 46,449 

In 1811-12, the imports of niev- 
chandi/.e from Surat amounted to 
966,850 rupees, viz. 

Grain, and other articU^s of 
food ------ 1,287 

Articles for the use <d* the 
,4j5^yes ----- 57,046 

CarriedTorward 68,332 


Brought forward 58,332 


Sundries for I'hiropeans - 60,048 

Ditto for maiiiifaetures - 28, 1 1 1 

Dilt«) for re-cxportalioii - 33l>, 17 4 

Pieee goods - - - _ 4®.l4(J7 

Sundiies - - - - - 


Tn‘asure - . - - - 

Bupcf 


In 1811-12, the ex 
ehandize from Bon* at 

amoimted to 1,429,3 z. 

Sunit mamifacluic 601 

The iModuec of 2,764 

Ditto Madeira - - - 34,7.36 

Ditto America - - - - 6.3,108 

Ditto iMosumbique - - 38,315 

Ditto Bengal - - - - C02,183 

Ditto Penang and eastward 27,0.59 
Ditto Malabar and Tanaia 109,586 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 13,645 

Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 9,3.‘13 

Ditto Cashmere - - - 9,802 

Ditto China - - - - 77,628 

Ditto Gujrat - - - - 8,710 

Ditto Coih*aii - - - - 540 

Ditto Ceylon - - - 891 

J4itto Cnlcli - _ - - 1,629 

Ditto pieee goods - - - 176,7.57 

Ditto sundries - - - 2,0fi4 

1,4*29,351 

’IVeasurc ----- 47.5,981 

Horses ----- 1,700 


Bupecs 1,907,032 

111 1811-12, the imports of mer- 
chandize from the northern ports of 
Gujrat ainouuled to 5,062,012 ru- 
pees, ^iz. 

Grain, and other articles of 

food 1,467,825 

Artieles for the use of the 

natives ----- 376,107 

Sundiies for the Europeans 68,991 
Ditto for nianufaetures - 27,086"^ 

Ditto for re-exportation - 2,786,564. 
IMeee good.s - - - - 344,^9 * 

Sundries ----- 1^85 

Carried forward 5,062,01*2 
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Brongrlil forward 5,062,012 
Treasoro ----- 41,974 

f foists 7,650 

^ Rupees 5,111,636 

In lSll-12, the exports of mer- 
chandissc from Bombay to the north- 
ern ports of Gujrat amounted to 


3,9 : 5,057 ni pees, viz. 

Siirai III anil fact u res - - 2,852 

'The pi 'iduce of Europe - 1,057,609 

Ditto Vlcdeira - - - - 64,266 

Ditto America - - - - 180,889 

Ditto Mosambiquo - - 64,370 

Ditto Ji'enj-ul - - - - 1,268,593 

Ditto I 'ciian»' and eastw ard 124,061 
Ditto j\iaiabar and Canara 601,377 
Ditto Persian Gulf - - 144,268 

Ditto Arabian Gulf - - 22,786 

Ditto Cashmere - - - 3,460 

Ditto China - - - - 184,256 

Ditto Gujrat - - - - 5,173 

Ditto Coiieau - - - - 9,348 

Ditto Ceylon - - - - 17,077 

Ditto Cuteli - - - - 17,317 

Ditto piece goods - - - 144,444 

Ditto sundries - - - 12,91 1 

Rupees 3,915,057 
Treasure ----- 36,615 

Horses ------ 1,900 

Rupees 3,953,572 


In 1811-12. the total value ofmer- 
eliaiidize imported to Bonibay 
IV as ------ 16,970,626 

'Treasure imported - - 3,737,084 
Horses 239,875 

Rupees 20,947,585 

In 1811-12, till- total value of the 
•inerehaiidizc exported from Bombay 


Was - 14,560,642 

Treasure ----- 3,027,963 
Horses ----- 229,473 


Rupees 17,808,100 


Statement of the Ships and Tonnage 
which arrived at and departed from 

M 2 


Bombay^ hetweentheXst ilfay,1811, 
a}ui the 30M April, 1812. 

Arrived under English tons. 

colours 62 ships measuring 25,601 
Arrived under Spanish 
colours 2 ships measining 950 

Arrived under Porteguese 
colours 3 ships measuring 1950 

Arrived under Aral 
colours 12 ships measuring 3660 

79 32,161 

Deparfotl under Englisli 
colours 93 ships measuring 38,337 
Disparted under Spanish 

colours 2 ships ineasnririg 950 

Departed under Portuguese 
colours 1 ship measuring 750 

Departed under Arab 
colours 14 ships measuring 4551 

110 44,588 

Launched in 1811-12 one 

ship of 457 63-94 

Ditto ditto of 1283 82-94 

Ditto ditto of 985 35-94 

On the 31st Doc. 1811, 26 large 
ships belonged to Bombay, the ton- 
nage of which w^as 15,899 tons. 

The ships built at Bombay are 
Reckoned one-tliird more durable 
than any other India built ships. 

The Company\s marine at Bombay 
consists of 15 fighting ve.ssels, be- 
siiles armed boats, advice boats, and 
other craft, and gives employment 
to a r(;gulajr establishment of officers 
and seamen. The maintenance of 
this force is rendered necessaiy by 
the swarms of pirates who infest the 
western coast of India, from the 
shores of the Persian Gulf to Goa, 
and who are distinguished, particu- 
larly those who lurk in the more 
iiorllierly tracts, by their courage, 
cunning, and ferocity. These nau- 
tical banditti have haunted the very 
same regions since the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, and probably longer. 
Out of 104 marine covenanted ser* 
vants, Bonibay employs 93. * 
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A t'<nn < t)f jn;]:rntnn' is liehl at 
by a inibA** with {\w 

litU' ol’ li TiH lb i', llir iiiiit’f»! ily :i!mI 
priu’lioi' ot this riibinial Ix iu-r al- 
toivt'tlu'r to thosj* of liic 

sll|H’oiiio roiirl at t'ahaitta. 'I'iio law 
I.irat*titi(>iu‘rs of this cosirt aio Ihivo 
bairisUrs, and <‘i‘j.ht 

Fii IHlI llic imin'oor of < ivl! ser- 
vants otj Ili(‘ lionihay esIablishiiK-nt 
was 74, and tin* ]»ay, allow aiK*os, 
and c'liiohnneiits of tiio w liole 
sc‘rviec, iiichidiii|y'- tlir Ihiroju au u»- 
(‘OM'Miaiitcd assistants, an!o:(iit('d to 
174,2;^8!. In the same year t!ie pay 
ami allow anees ofths* i?iiiitaiv oJlieers 
on the Itomhav establishment, ;VU) 
in miinher, was l7!.4.Vd. and the 
anionnt tjf the (.'onij.aiiy's ilonjl)a> 
re;j;Mlai’ army of all <ieseriplions 
20,t>88 men. Surgeons 40, pay and 
allow anees *>2,8701. (Muiplaiiis live, 
pay ami allow atieos 471)ol. Jiillie 
.fjonihay ai in> a very p,Teat proportion 
of the .sepoys eotnc li-oin the Maha- 
ratta eonntiy in winde families to- 
fretlier, and, niixiiip; bnt littU; with 
the otlier seels, still retain their na- 
tive lari^iiajre. 

Bombay is snp])osed to eontaiii 
aljove 2*20.000 inhabitants. < M* this 
imnd)er ahoiil 8000 are parsees, ami 
nearly as many ^rahoininedans, and 
three or 4tM)0 Jews; the remaimler 
are J>ortii!»nese ami Hindoos; tlioy 
latter eompo.sin^' inon* tliaii fliree- 
fuiirtlisof llie w hole population. Tlic 
houses of tlie rieli are of jjjreat ex- 
tent, he< anse the ehildren of the 
family eontimie to live in the same 
house even atb r they are married. 
The lower < iasses have snmll lints, 
mosth t>f elay, eovered with a mat 
made of the. leaves ol’ the j»almvra. 
O lieir wall's are ajyreal d< al Iiii*iier 
tij;*!) in Meiipil, hilt i’ood is dearer; 
palampdn hearers leei iM; seven and 
eip!;lit rupees pm* month. 

Amonjv tiie .Mnropeans the rajre 
for eon nt I V houses prevails a.s j»v iio 
rally as at Madras, and is attended 
V. it'll toe sarm* in.-ojivemh-neos, all 
iMirhu ss i;ei{ii^ neev .s.sarily tiaii;*aeied 
Sii the fort. The j;«ijesa!itv of the 
country koiises are coimfoit^ble aad 


elei?aiil,aml,amionp;1i not so splendid 
as those of (hdenlta ami Madras,' 
an* better adapted to 1h<^ climate, 
and enjoy most heanliiiil views, 'f/ie 
only iliisrlish ehiireh is in the ft 
Tlie lhirln<;!jese and Anm'iiia^ 
ehiirehes are nnmereais, holli wiv! > 
ami witlioot the walls ; and tin ’ 
tinei* or four .synai^ojrni^s. vt ' 
temples ami mo.sipies. 
pafiToda is in the J^la- 
miles from tim lort, ai. 
to M.omba Di.-vi. * ^ 

'i’lie rarsee ii.'habibml;; lot . 
bay possess msn ly tin' w ln>!e of o. 
island, and seem to liavi; perfeetiy 
domestieatid themselvi's ijy tlmir 
new almiie. sir;< e t'leir t vpnh’ism 
from Per. ia !>} the Maimimm’dans. 
4’h(*y are an active ami Io}al bmh of 
men, and eontribnle greativ to llm 
]n*ospe5i1> of tin* .seltieini'iit. In 
every Mindpeun house of Iraih^ there, 
is a Parsee partner, who nsnally 
prmlnees the largest portion of the 
capital. They wear an Asiatic dro.ss, 
hilt th(\v cat and drink like lln^ Piig;- 
lisli. In liic morning and evening 
they crowil to tlie esplanade to ])ay 
their adoration, by tirostratioii to th<? 
sun; on thesi' occasions the femah^< 
do not appear, but they still go t(v 
the well liir water. 

]Most of the original Parsee en.s- 
tonis I'ontinno unaltered, pailien- 
larly the modi? of .sepnJliire, which 
is as fol nw s : 

'Phe body of the defnnet is de- 
piKsited in a eirenlar building, o]«en 
al the top, about 5r> feet in diami'ler, 
and 25 in height, filled up to within 
five feetofllKi top, excepting a well, 
16 feel in diameter in the centre, 
the t»art so filled being tei raced with 
a slight declivity tovvanls the we" 
’Pv^o circular grooves, three inci 
deep, are raised round the well, t 
first at tlie distance of four, and • 
second at the disti‘,nce of It) I 
from the well. Grooves of the I 
deptli and height, and four feet 
taut from each otlii-r at the o’ • 
part of the Outer cirele, are car; v 
stra ight liom the wall to tlie w ell, c ■ 
mniiicating with the circular om 
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rain’ ofT flir watrr. Tlu^ toiub is, 
li.v t'lis ini’fiiis, ilividrd into Ihrni 
riirlfs of jijiiiitioiis ; Ihr outer fi)r 
liien, till' middle I'ur women, and the 
ii«:( r tor eliildreii. 'I'iiere tliey are 
d'es|)c( ‘lively j)lae<‘d, wrapped loosely 
ill 11 |ii<‘ee. ot* elotli, mkI l(‘rt to he 
ilevonrr'd hy the vultures; vvhieh is 
soon iloiK', as numhiTS of tiiese birds 
ai ‘ always seen hoveiini'; and wali h- 
iiiir'aliont thesis eliarnei houses tin* 
their‘ prey. 'I’he tijends of the de- 
ceased^' or tilt* p<'rsons who have 
charge i f the tomb, come at the 
t»roper linn*, and tlnow the bones 
into their riM^eptaele, the well in the 
ceiitr.*^. I 'roni the hot tom of the 
Well sliiileiTanean passaji-es lead to 
remove the hones, to firevent the 
well from lillin}^. Men of great pro- 
perty sometimes huild one of the 
abo\ e sort for (lieniselves. 'rie* pnh- 
li(' tombs an* live in inimber, Imt not 
all ill use, and are situated about 
threi* mill’s north-westerly from 
Komlvay I'ort. 'I’he sun and the sea. 
}!artake with (ire in the adoration of 
the fhirsoes; tlieir year is di\ided 
into \2 lunar months, but they have 
no division of time* into weeks. 

'Inhere is a great dilferenec be- 
tw'ee.ii lli(^ cliaraeder and habits in 
society of the natives of onr jiriii- 
cipal settlements and those of the 
interior. A person avIio has resided 
only at nomhay, eaiinol have* an in- 
timate knowledge respi'cting the ha- 
bits and niiiimers of the natives in 
tlie interior proviiie(\s of India. Not 
many years ago, a widow at IJoin- 
bay wanted to burn hi*rself with her 
liusbanirs eorpsc, w iiich being pre- 
vented, she applied to the governor, 
who r(‘fiised pennissioii ; upon which 
.she crossed the harbour to the Ma- 
haratta shore, and tlieio underwent 
the eeieiiioiiy. I’hat few crimes of 
iiiagiiitiide occur at Ihmibay, is 
proved h> a stiitomeni made in open 
l oiirt by the recorder in May, 1810, 
that, Ibi- six years prior to tliat pe- 
riod, he never had had occasion to 
.^oiidciiiii any criminal to the ]iiujis]i- 
iiieut of death. 

The society here is less iiuinei ous. 
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and the salaries of the piihlie ser- 
vants smaller than at the twe-ehief 
piesideneics ; economy is coiea- 
(|neiitl\ moic attended to, hut tiie 
stile oi' living is Ireipiently elegant, 
and always comfortable and ahiiii- 
daiit. Hiei?, the child’ food of th«i 
lower orders, is freqneiitlv imported 
tioiii Bengal, even in favomahlc 
years. 

A society ha.s been cslahlisljed at 
Ihminay on a. plan somi what simi- 
lar to the Kcngal A. sialic Society; 
blit it intends to limit itself to tiie 
prec at slate of mamiers among tlie 
inlial)itanls of Ibe country. 'I'he 
situation of Bombay ought to be 
healthy, hut it is said (•> be the re- 
versc, ami that tin* li\er is a coiii- 
]daiii( more fieipieiit and fatal here 
Ilian in any other part of India. Ex- 
posure to the laud hree/e, which sets 
ill every evening, is fieqiicnlly fol- 
lowed by a lever ; moihaate living, 
cautionsly avoiding opposite ex- 
tremes, is found most cimducivc to 
health. 

'J’he ll•avellillg distance lioni .nom- 
hay to Caleutta is 1300 miles; to 
Delhi, 005; to Hyderabad, 480; to 
Madras, 770; to Puoiiah, 98; to 
Sciiiigapatam, 020; and to Surat, 
177 miles. 

As a place of corise(|ueiice IJoni- 
hay owes its origin to the Burtii- 
gnese, to whom it was (;cded in 
1530, ha\ing hecn before a depi iid- 
ence on a cliief residing at Tannah, 
iiiSalsettc. On account of its tine 
harbour a Ibrt was cicctcd by (hem, 
but the vicinity ol (joa, the Portu- 
guese capital, incveiitcd its becom- 
ing in their hand a jdace of any con- 
iliience. Two derivations ari,‘ as- 
signed to the name, ono Jioiii the 
Portuguese Biioii hahia (a good hay), 
and the other from the lliiidoo tioil- 
dess, Piomha Devi. 

'Phis island wa.s cisled to King 
Cliailes the Second in June lG(il, an 
pari ol Queen (.-atlieRiie's portion; 
and in March, 1()G2. a ficet of (ivi* 
men of war, mider Ijie coiinriaiid of 
the I'jurl of Marlhorongli, was dis^ 
palchi^, w\tl^500 troops ^mder Sir 
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Abraliam Sliipnian, and arrived at 
Bombay oil tlie 18th of September, 
1(]()2; but the Portiijriicse (j<»vcriior 
evaded the cession. The English 
admiral demanded Bombay and its 
dependencies, eomprehciiding Sal- 
sette and 'I'annah, and the PoHu- 
giiesti interpreted the treaty to sig- 
nify Bombay only. The troops were 
remov(Ml to the Island of Aiijidiva, 
where the mortaiity was so great, 
that the surviving commanding ot- 
tieer, Mr. Cooke, was glad to accept 
tbe Island of Bombay on any terms, 
and to this place they were trans- 
ferred in b ebrnary, lG(i4-65, the sur- 
vivors mustering only 1 U) rank and 
file. Sueli was the iiritdrtuiiate com- 
nieiic«'riirnt of this aft(*r\vards flou- 
rishing seltlcmcnt, which in the 
hands <»f the Portuguese had re- 
iriuined almost a desart. iMr. Cooke 
ma} l»e considered as the first Eng- 
lish (jovernor of Bombay; on the 
51Ii of November, 16(56, he was suc- 
ceeded by Sir Gervase [jueas. 

It was sooji discovered that the 
king had made an iiiiprofitubie ae- 
rpiisition, and that the East India 
Company were niu(!h injured by the 
trad(> carried on by persons in the 
king’s service, who sold European 
goods, for which they paid no freight. 
In eoiiscqnence of these and other 
r(‘asons, tin? king, on the 27th of 
March, 1668, by l;1t<Ts patent, trans-' 
ferred tiu* Island of Bombay from 
the (aowii to the East India Com- 
pany, in fr(^e and common soccage, 
as the manor ol' I'^ast Clrceiiwieh, on 
payment of the aimiial rent of lOl. 
ill gold, on the 30tli of September 
of each 3T'ar. ’'Mjc revenue of tlie 
island, shortly after the cession, wa.s 
estimated at 28231. per annum. 

Sir Gervase? Lin as died the 21st 
of March, 1667, and was succeeded 
l»y the ileputy-governor, Captain 
lienry Geary. At the coiiimence- 
mciil of this government, Mr. Cooke, 
the first governor, endeavoured to 
assemble a force at Salsetto, assisted 
by the Jesuits of Goa, to rc-esta- 
%>iish Jiimsclf in the Island of Bom- 
baj^^t inelicctually* «In 1667-68, 


the revenues had increased to 64601. 
the garrison was 280 men, of w hich 
mimhcr 93 were Eiiglishnn'ii, and 
the rest Ercnch, Portuguese, and 
natives. *■ 

On the 23d of Septemher, 16()^, 
Bombay was taken possession of 
for the East India Comjiany by Sir 
George Oxinden, the cijief Com- 
pany’s governor, and t!it> troops 
were transferred from flic king’s to 
the Company's service, along with 
the arms, ordnance, and si <»res. Sir 
G, Oxinden died on the l4thof July, 
1669. and was siicrcedcd by Mr. 
Gerald Aiigicr, as Chief of Surat 
and Governor «)f Bombay, /which 
continued extremely unhealtHy, and 
much infested by the depredations 
of the Maharatta pirates. 

Ill 1672-3, a strong Dutch fleet ap- 
peared otr Bombay, and created 
great alarm ; but, after reconiioitring 
it, disappeared without making any 
attack. In the succeding year there 
were 100 ))icces of cannon mounted 
in the fortifications, and llie garrison 
consisted of 400 regulars, of which 
the greater proportion w un? topasses, 
and 300 militia. In 1676, Ic tiers 
patent were obtained frmri the king 
to establish a mint at Boinhay, at 
which tlicy were enipow crod to eoia 
rupees, pice, and biidgerooks. 

Mr. Angicrdied in 1677, and was 
succeeded at Bombay by Mr. Henry 
Oxinden. At this lime Bombay 
continued of vr?ry little political or 
commercial importance, which in 
part 'jiroceeded li'om the vigorous 
governm(?nt of Aurengzebe on the, 
Delhi throne, and the rising powT'i* 
of the Mahurattas, under tlie mar- 
tial Sevajee. In 1679, the Island of 
Kciiei*}' was occupie.d by the troops 
of Sevajee, and the beginningofthe 
next year tlie Island of Keiiery was 
seized on by the? sidfh?c, or Mogul 
Admiral, the Boinhy^y government 
not daring to ojipose either, aim 
from their proximity being kept in ; 
state of continual alarm. 

In 1681, Mr. John Child, the I ^ 
ther of Sir Josiah Child, wa& 
pointed I’rcsldcut at Surat, on 
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tij/? j(i»iiorconnsf*llors being nppoiut- 
od to act as deput\-g<»venior of 
ibiiiibay. fri ItJHlM, tiic Court of 
Diieotors, in coiiscqiKMice of tlic 
C‘M|»tnro of Tbailam by tlu^ Dutch, 
jvcaislitutcd Bombay au independent 
I'iUglish scttleiiHuit, and tlic s<‘at of 
thir power and trade of the ICiigiish 
niitjou in the East Indies. 

On liie 23d of DeoemiMir, 1083, 
Captain BieliarfI Kegwiji, who coiii- 
ina tided the C(»inpaiiy\s ganison, as- 
sisted by Ensign 'riionipson and 
others, seized on Mr. Ward, the 
d(‘piily-g()vcnior, and such members 
of the cuiuiu'il as adluMed to iiiin, 
and a>\si]med the government. The 
giUTiso:!, consisting of 150 English 
soldiers, aiul 200 topasscs, were 
joinetl hy the iiiliahitants of the 
island, wlio elected ('aptaiii Keg- 
Avin governor, and dticlannl tlu^y 
VN ouhl only aeknowle.dgcj the king's 
authority, although, in llie interval 
betw ixt llic aetpiisitioii of the island 
and this period, the East India Cotn- 
putiy had expended 3tK),000l. at 
Bombay on fortifications and ini« 
proveinents. 

Ill 1684-3, Captain Kegwin iic- 
gociated a treaty xvitli Rajah Sam- 
bajec, from whom ho recovered 
12,000 pagodas due to tlie Coiii- 
pany ; and on the lOlh of Novem- 
ber, 1681, he suiTciidered th<* island 
to 8ir Thomas Grantham, on (;oii- 
dilioii of a general pardon to him- 
self and his adlieveuts. lie had not, 
it appears, embezzled any of the 
("oinpany's money in the fort, which 
was leshned to them entire, but IkmI 
subsisted on the revenues of the 
island. 

In 1686, tlie seat of the English 
' goveriimeiit w as ordered to be trans- 
^ ferred lixmi Surat to Bombay, and 
next year. Sir John Child dying, the 
ollice of Hresideiit devolved on Mr. 
Harris, then a prisoner at Surat, but 
released l>y the Mogul governor 
next year. 

In 1688-9, the siddhee’s fleet (Mo- 
jfnfs admiral) invaded Bombay, and 
got possession of Mahein, Maza- 
gong, and Sion, aud kept the go- 


vernor and garrison besh ged in the 
tow n and castle. An orih r was soon 
after obtained from Ainx^ig'zdie, <li“ 
reeting tiu) sidhee to wlthdiaw his 
troops; blit the evacuation did not 
take place until the 22d of .luiie, 
1696, when the lauds belonging to 
the Porlngnesi? Jesuits were seized, 
they having been active in j»rom<»ting 
the viiwvs of the siddei? during the 
iiivusioii. 

Ill 1691-2, the population of Bom- 
bay w as mneli reiluci’d hy the plague, 
of tlic civil servants only tliix'c re- 
maining aiivc ; and in 1694, Sir Jo- 
shua GayiT arrived, as Governor at 
Bombay, which he found in a dis- 
astrous state, principally caust'd by 
the di.^prcdations of the English pi- 
rates on the Mogul ships, Aiireiig- 
zebe insisting that all the loss sns- 
taiiu'd liy his snbj<‘(‘ts should be 
made good by the East India Com- 
pany. Tiiesfi pirates in 1698 pus- 
se.s.sed two frigates, of 30 gnus, olf 
Cape Coniuriii, under Captain Kidd, 
who was afterwards taken and hang- 
(•d ; one of 50, one of 40, and one 
of 30 guns, oil* the Malabar Coast. 

In 1798-9, Sir Nicholas Waite 
wras ajipoiiiti'd resident at Surat, on 
the part of the New or I'.nglish Com- 
pany ; juid in 1700, by bis iiitiigiies, 
procured the iinprisonment of .Sir 
John Gayer aiul Mr. Coll, the Old 
xor London Company’s siTvants. At 
this time Bombay was in a viny 
weakly state, and under constaiil 
sdarm of invasion from the iMalia- 
rattas, Arabs, or Portuguese. In 
1702-3, it was, again visited by ilitt 
plague, which carried olV many hun- 
dreds of the natives, and reduced 
the garrison to 76 men. 

Ill 1708, the two rival Coinpiiiiic& 
having united. Sir Nhdiolas Waite 
was dismissed, but Sir John Gayer, 
the legitimate governor, still eoii- 
tinuing in confinement at Surat, Mr. 
Aislabie was appointed ; aud such 
was the continued feebleiioM of the 
settlement, (liat the Bombay govern- 
ment this year declined receiving an 
envoy from the King of Persia, fo^ 
lear he should observe the weak* 
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ness of the place, both by sea and 
land.. 

Will) the junction of the rival 
Compiiiiies, in 171)8, Mr. Bnicc’s 
aiithoutic History of the Kast India 
Company concludes, and \vq have 
no doeiiineiits that can bo depended 
on to till up the iliter^^al siueo that 
period. The history of the infancy of a 
colony is, how<>vej\ always the most 
interesting ; and it will be seen, from 
the foreuoinw' narrative, with what 
pe)'S(;vcrunce tlie iiast India Com- 
pany su|>ported a selllomciit, from 
wiiicli, lor many y(?ars, they derived 
no (u'olit, and exiK'rieiiccd much 
trouble, 

At presf^nt Bombay may be said 
to rule the whole westerji coast of 
India, and its inlhionee is ti'lt along 
the coasts of Persia and Arabia ; hut 
the lorriloiial possessions under ils 
immediate jurisdiction arc small, 
compart'd v.itli those of Bcuigal and 
Madras. 'I'liey consist principally of 
the districts of 8mat, Broach, Cani- 
•bay, (jo<‘!warali, and other conn- 
trics. extejidijjg along both sides of 
the Gulf of CaHil)a.y, a coiKsiderable 
proportion of which wore obtained 
since 1802 from A mind Ilow Giii- 
cowiu', a Maliaratta prince, and the 
whole are contained within tlic pro- 
vince of Gujrat, of which they com- 
pose by far the iru>st fertile, highly 
cultivated, ami populous portion.' 
"J he inhabitants of this region arc 
among tlie most intelligent and in- 
duslri»)us of irindoslan, and from 
lienee laigt; (piantitirs of cotton nia- 
initiudures are exported to all paits 
t>f the world. I’roui these districts 
also a great export of the raw ma- 
terial takes place, ])aitly the produce 
of the lands within the Company’s 
intluencc, and partly brought from 
the iiiteiior on tlu^ large navigable 
rivei’s, such as- 1 he Nerlmddah, Tup- 
tee, Mahy, and Afehindry, which, 
with many otheis of smaller note, 
erniity their streams into the Gulf of 
Cambay. 

I’lie principal sea port towms, bc- 
ifiides Boinhay, arc Surat, Broach, 
C wbay , and Gogo, {r^m wMch are 


procured the best native seamen . lii 
India, the natives along llie gulf, 
])ariicularly on the west side, b; iag 
much addicted to nav igation. 'I'lie 
contiguous Island of Salsctle is j\^o 
subordinate to this goveriuaeiil, lilH 
most niiaceouiitably continues to ex- 
hibit the same slate of desolation in 
which it was originally received. 

It is dilTieult, with any pnu.ision, 
to define the extent of the Bombay 
territorial possessions, as some of 
tbepeshwa’s disiiiid-s are intermin- 
gled with them, and approach w ithiii 
a few miles of Ihe <;ity of Surat. On 
a rough estimale, how (?ver, they may 
be calculated to compieheiid^ 0,000 
square miles, couiainiiig a popula- 
tion exceeding allogctln'r two and a 
half millions, in the prol>al)le pro- 
portion of one Mahommedaii to 15 
Hindoos. Nearly nine-tenths of all 
(he existing Farsees are resident 
within the Bombay limits, but no 
estimate ol thcir luiinbers, approach- 
ing to exactness, lias even been 
made. {Lord Valenlixty Bruca^ ISL 
Oruham^ Moore, Elmore, R* C/rant, 
Malcolm, Maephermn, Benuel, 12 
<Jc.) 

Bonaa, — A small island in the 
Baslerii Seas, 25 miles in circum- 
fiTeiice, l^ing off the N. W. (‘x- 
ti emit V of Ceram. Lat.3®. S. J^ong, 

^ 128° 5'. K. 

Bonawari.— A small town in the 
])roviiicc of North Canara, disliict 
of 8oouda, on the confines of the 
Bed uore district. Lat. 14®; 27'. N. 
Long. 76®. 12'. E. In Jly (h’l’s time 
it contained .600 houses, hut is now 
much reduced. Its walls are ruin- 
ous ; and,aithougli it has hi en aplace 
of great celebrity, do not app(?ar to 
have been of considt'iablo extent,' 
A great part of the adjoining c<mn- 
...try i.s waste, and overgrown with 
forests, but not containing much 
teak. This place is noted by Pto- 
lemy, and is said to ^lia ve had a dy- 
nasty of kings, who ruled 1460 years 
before the Christiiui era. ^{F. Bur^ 
chanan, <S’c.) ^ 

Bonaratte. — A small island "iJT' 
the Eastern Seas, due south of 8ahv. 
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\or, priiioijKilIy iiiluibitod by Biij?- 
!;;nss(.‘s. Oil lliis isliimi, and lla- 
isiwf, a small isiuiid in tlie iieij^h- 
bourlKuid, the BniVgicss soveidgn is 
saij^ to luive an establisljiiu'iit tor the 
etilir.aiioii of liis daiieinp^ girls. 

Honuhih. {Vana^hin, a woody 
mountnin). — A dislrift in the Ni- 
zam’s dominions in the pro\’ince of 
Hyderabad, situated between the 
I /ill and 18th diigiees of north lati- 
tude. It is better peopled and cul- 
tivated tlihii a great propoiiion of 
the Nizam’s country, but has no 
liver of eoiisiqueiice. The chief 
towns are Boiigliir and llydershy. 

Bono Hill. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, district, ol 
Bonghir, ‘it miles li. from Hydera- 
bad. Lat. 1/®. 18^ N. Bong. 711®. 
6'. E. 

Boxhara. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Guiraf, district of Broach, 
.T'i miles E. of Snral. Lat. 21®. 

N. 1 -ong. 78®. 33'. E. 

Bonner Bivrr; (EfiMi). — The 
iSoaiik, which rises in the district of 
t.’liuta Nagpoor, joins ^lie Burkee 
Biver, about Lat. 21®. 43'. iV. Long. 
84®. ^t/. E. from wiience the united 
streams pursue a course of about 
1 It) miles, under the appellation of 
the Braminy Noy River, which it 
then idiaiigcs for that of tlie Bounce 
Biver. Its coiinse is afterwards 
nearly due cast, until it is joined by 
the Coyle, or Bytiiriiec River, when 
they ilow together into the Bay of 
Bengal, 10 'miles north from Point 
J’alniiras. 'i he whole course, from 
the risi! of the Soaiik, may be esti- 
mated at 3iH) miles, iiicliidiiig the 
w iiuiiiigs; ami the eountiiesit jiasscs 
lliiMUgii are I’lnita Nagpoor, Gang- 
poor, Siimbhulpoor, and Cuttack,^. 

I Bonsolo. — A district in the teni- 
iesof the Poonah Maharaltas, on 
sea coast of the province of Be- 

.poor, between the IGtIi and 17th 
degrees of north latitude. It isinler- 
seeted by many mountain streams, 
whicli llov from the Western Ghauts, 
*jrtiph as th(! Gheriah, Deiighur, and 
*"Aifte|*ah Kivtrs, so named from for- 
tresses at their junctions with the 


.sea, and formerly the resort of the 
piratical llccts which infcstciL this 
coast. ’J’hc principal towns are GIic- 
riah, llaree, and Viiigorla.. A great 
proportion of this district belongs to 
an independiMit Ataharatta Chii.'f, 
named the Bajah of Colapom*. 

BoNTAiNi — A small district in 
the Island of Celebes, situated at 
the sajuthcrii exliemity. It w as Jin- 
cieiitly considered among th<! de- 
pendent allies of Alacassar, but was 
afterwards tieded to the Dutcli East 
India Company, (hiptaiu Caricret, 
who put into the Bay of Houtaiii, in 
liat. 6®.33'. S. Long. 11!)®. 47'. E. 
gives a very good cliaracter of the 
inhabitants. He desi ribes Bontain 
Bay as large ami capacious, and 
says, that sliipi; may lie in safety 
there during both monsoons. In 
this bay there are several small 
towns; tisal wlncli is called Bontain 
lies to t!n‘ north, and has a small 
paliisadoed fort. ood ami w ater 
arc to 1)0 procured Inae in great 
idcnty, ami also fresii provisions. 
Eowls and fruits abound, ami rice 
may b(5 had in any quantity. There 
arc" great miiubers of wild hogs in 
the W’ooils, wliicli may be had cheap, 
as the natives, licing Mahomme- 
daiis, never cat them, 'riic tidc.s 
are very irrcgiilar; commonly it is 
hut once high w aler, and once low 
^ater in 24 iiours, and the dificrcnce 
is seltloiTi' more than six feet. {Stor 
vorimtSf Wilcochc^ Ve.) 

Bony’. — A kingdom in the Island 
of Celebes, extending 20 loagncs 
along the western shore of the Gulf 
of Bony, from tlie River Cliim ana to 
the Biver Salinico. This gulf, or 
arm of the sea, is i?amc(l by the ua- 
livcs, Sewa, and by the Europi'aiis, 
Buggess Bay, and do(q)ly indents 
the island of Ctdebes to the south. 
AVith the kingdom of Bony a consi- 
derable traile is earned oji, it pro- 
ducing gold, lici!, sag-o, cassia, tor- 
toise shells, pearls, ifcc. &.c. 

To the noi th of Bony, along ihe 
bottom of the bay, the country is 
welt inhabited, and aboii n*^* s ago, 
which i&yeryacjieap ; alsQ||||||^iid 
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pearls. Near llie bottom of tlie gulf, 
at t|io River lioo, l)oat building is 
carried on; also a trade, in gold, 
sago, cassia, and seed pearls. The 
inhabitants along the sea-coast fish 
for sifV'aUo. (iiatnod also sea slug, tri- 
paiia. and biehe dc mar) which they 
caiTY to Macassar, ami sell to tlie 
CliiiieNc junks. On the cast side of 
tl»c bay the country is not so well 
inhabited as on the west, and navi- 
gation of the bay is extremely ha- 
zardous to slii])s of burthen, on ac;- 
coiint of tlie numberless shoals and 
small ro(*ky clusters in it. 

I’liis is the proper country of the 
Biiggesses, (bngis, or bouginesc) 
M'ho ar(^ remarkably industrious and 
skilful in all kinds of curious filla- 
gree work in gold and silver, and in 
weaving the striped and checked 
cotton cloths worn in all the Malay 
islands, ’^fhey excel also in making 
inatchlock.s. firelocks, and all kinds 
of arms and accoutrements, and in 
building large prows and other ves- 
sels. 'riiis ancient, brave, and mar- 
tial nation became known to Euro- 
peans only in their decline. In cou- 
rage, enterprise, fidelity, and even 
fair dealing in commerce, they are 
placed at the head of the Orang 
Timor, or eastern men. The nattoii 
towhh.'li the bugis exhibit the great- 
est rcscinbJancc are the Japanese. 

I'he Bugis may be reckoned iLo 
original language of the island of 
Celebes. i)n the sea-coast it is 
miieh mixed with the Eastern Ma^ 
lay, and is found pure only in the 
ancient books, and in the interior of 
Celebes. "I’hc alphabet consists of 
22 letters ; the form of the character 
is peculiar, but re.se mb les the Balta 
andTagala. I'he Koran has been 
translated into the Bugis language, 
and they also possess traditional and 
historical songs and romances in that 
dialect. 

'J'hc Bnggesscs possess a code of 
vi'rittcii laws; but they also deter- 
mine many disputes by single com- 
bat, never avenging themselves by 
peiT»a||y^assassination. In this.they 
Sooloo na- 


tion, who never tliink of putting 
themselves on an equality w ith their 
antagonist, but always attack him 
in the dark, or w'heii otf his guard. 

According to Stavorinus, the first, 
monarch of the Buggesscs, aflirmed 
by them to be of celestial origin, in- 
stituted the laws of tlie couiiliy, 
which are still obseived. He ap- 
pointed seven electors, the dignity 
to be hereditary in particular fami- 
lies, and descending to females as 
well as the other sox. All matters 
of importance must be d(;cidcd by 
this electoral college, their power 
extending to the deposition as well 
as the appointing of their kings, and 
also the making of peace or war. 

Jn the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, the Bnggesses were compelled 
by the Macassars to adopt the Ma- 
hommedan, but we have no account 
of their prior religion. The king- 
dom of Bony w as once so powerful, 
that the state could bring 70,000 
fighting men into the field, and 
greatly assisted the Dutch in the 
conquest of Macassar, of which they 
have since bad reason to repent. 

Rajah Rolacca, a powerful prince 
and sovereign of Bony, died in 1696, 
and was succeeded by his son, La- 
patoiia, w^ho died in 1710. 

The daughter of the latter, Bat- 
tara Todja, succeeded him as the 
16th sovereign of Bony, and resigned 
in 1715, when she was succeeded by 
ber huU-broiher, Lapadaiig Sajati, 
who was deposed in 1720, and the 
Queen Battara Todja restored. IJcr 
reign w^as a perpetual scene of civil 
ana foreign war; during which she 
W'as repeatedly dethroned and re- 
elected, and the capital taken and 
plundered by tlie contending parties 
several times. In 1749, slie died/* 
and was succeeded by her half-bro^^ 
ther, Lama Ossong, under the name 
of Abdul Zabshab Jelaluddecn, who 
reigned in 1776, add was then above 
80 years of age. Prior to this period 
the state of Bony had beqn brought 
under subjection by the DutcljKo«i 
whom the king was obliged to 'takh**' 
an oath of fidelity and aUegiaucc. 
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The policy of the Batch was to keep 
the Macassars and Burgesses in a 
state of pcrpetiiat hostility, by which 
they at last siibdacd the foimer prin- 
cipality, and the latter soon followed. 
On the decline of tlie Dutch power, 
the state of Bony again attained in- 
dependence, which must have been 
contirmed by the conquest of the 
Dutch settlements in Celebes, in 
1812, by the British. {Stavorinus, 
Forrestf Leyden^ Quarterly Review, 
Dahymple, ^c.) • 

BoonooAN. — A small island in 
the Eastern Seas, lying oft* the south 
end of the Island of Basseclan, and 
having a small liummock on the 
north part of the island, wl)ich is 
very woody, but iiibabitecl. 

Boodicotta, {Buddhacata). — A 
town ill the Baramahal district, 30 
miles E. by S. from Bangaloor. Lat. 
12®. 51'. N. Long. 78®. 18'. E. 

Boogf.boooe, {Bhnjahhuj). — A 
town ill the province of Cutch, pos- 
s('ssed by independent native chiefs, 
.situated about 10 miles inland from 
the Gulf of Cutch. liut. 23®. 15'. N. 
Long. 09®. 45'. E. The fort of this 
district is named Miiddi, and stands 
at the mouth of a small river, about 
20 miles distant from Boogebooge, 
and is one of the chief places of ex- 
port in the province of Cutch. In 
1809, the name of the chief of Boogc 
was Futteh Mahommed, who had 
extended his influence across the 
Gulf of Cutch, and placed a garrison 
in Positra, in Okamundel, from 
whence he claimed a share of all 
piratical captures. By the natives 
this place is frequently named Cutch 
Bhoojung, and reckoned the capital 
of the province. 

Bool. — One of the southenimost 
' ''ie Piiilippine Isles, situated about 
' lOtir degree of north latitude, 
length it may be estimated at 
miles, by 30;,miles the average 
idth. 

-'ooL, or Bullum. — A small dis- 
: abov<e the Western Ghauts, but 
compr^ncted in the British 
' ^nee pP^nara. ' It is situated 
ut the 13th degree of north lati- 


tiide, and is so mountainous and 
covered with forests, Ihai »l(li(nigl\ 
nominally subjt?ct to the former M y- 
sore sovereigns, it never was eflee- 
tually conquered until military roads 
were opeiu'd through the for(.*st 
towns by Gen. Wellesley in 1801-2. 
It contains no town of consequence, 
and being situated on the top of a 
ridge of hills, its rivers arc mere 
mountain streams. 

Boolacoomba. — district sul>- 
ject to the Dutch, situated at the 
southern extremity of the Island of 
Celebes. Tlie land is fertile in rie(% 
abounds with game, and has exten- 
sive forests ; but the timber is not 
well adapted for the constriKition of 
houses. During the west monsoon 
the road before Boolacoomba is dan- 
gerous ibr ships ; small vessels, how- 
ever, can rim into the River Kali- 
kongaung. Near the month of this 
river stands the Dutch pallisadoed 
fort Carolina, in which a resident 
was stationed, who also had the su- 
perintendence of the kingdom of 
Bera. The men of tlie latter pro- 
vince are, in general, good warriors 
both by sea and land. The richest 
are merchants; others employ tJicin- 
selvcs in building prows, and in ma- 
nufacturing a coarse cloth from the 
cotton, which is plenty. A small 
h-ibutc of tlutsc cloths was aiinually 
^id to the Dutch East India Cuni- 
pany. {Stavonnus, 4t.) 

Boon DEE, {Bmdi ). — A town in 
the province of Ajmci r, district of 
Harowty, tributary to the Maharat- 
tas. Lat. 26®. 26'. N. Long. 76®. 
35'. E. 

This tow 11 is situated on the south- 
erly declivity of a long range of hills, 
which runs nearly from east to west. 
The palace of the rajah, a large 
massy building of stone, is about 
half w'riy up the hill, and a kind of 
fortifleation extends to the top. The 
Bondee Rajali is of the Hara tribe, 
and was formerly of considerable 
power and possessions, but both 
have been greatly i-cduced by the 
Mahrattas.* His territories, lliuugh 
of smaU^exteat Uod rei eau^ ai^ of 
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imjiorlanrc, ns thfy rommand a 
|)n«rijr.{l pass i;*1o Upper iiidostaii. 

.[)uii;':;:r the reUcai «ii' Col. iMon- 
soii, ill iiSl>4, llie lh)oiulff Kujuh 
greatly assisted him in his distress ; 
and ills eoiidiK 1 had heeu unitbrinly 
frioinlly to the English; }el,at the 
peace of I80i!>, he was ahaiidoiied by 
the Ih itisli govermiioiit to the ven- 
geain e of the IVlaharattas. 
cvlm. Hunter y Ve.) 

Woo^TAL, {Hhuvaninla ). — A small 
district in the iiortheiii part of the 
Lahdaek country, situated ludwixt 
thciJjth and 3t)th degrees of north 
liitiliide ; respecting which nothing* 
is know n, except its gcograplucal 
posit i<»n. 

BooRiiE R.\pty Bivkr, { Revati ), 
—This river has its source in the 
hills v\hich separate the proyiriee of 
Oiid(* Ihnn the Nepiiid tcrriteiies in 
North('i ii llindostan, from wlience it 
Hows through the Goraepoor district, 
and joins tile Goggraii, a few miles 
below' Doorygliaul. 

JiooRPHANA. — A small lowm m 
the province of Delhi, within the for- 
mer district of Sumnio Begum,. 42 
miles N. N. W. from Delhi. Lat. 
20° N. Long. 7:°. 20'. E. 

Boorohaut. — A ghaut, or pas.s, 
through the western range of moun- 
tains, w liicli is asireinled on tJie road 
from Bombay to Pooinih. This pas- 
sage, all hough very rugged a<dd 
slccj), is not so mijcli so as the Ain- 
hrih j ass; yet the hills are of great 
h: i; ht, and present many line scenes 
to the artist to delineate. Near the 
snminil i*-. a small village, named 
i’i>ondallah, a ml another at the hot- 
tom named E\po|y,w itii a handsojiie 
tank of great extent, enclosed with 
a Slone wall, and liuving a llight of 
stone steps to the water. {Moor, 

Boouuanpoou. — A city in the 
Maharalla territories, it* the province 
of K handesh, of which it wuvS former- 
ly the eapil’rii, situated on the N. \V. 
side of the Biver T’liplee, Lat. 21®. 
20'. N. I-oiig. 7<>® 21/. E. 

tow’ii is the head-quarters of 
a- l^|iihir sect of MahQumiedans, 


named Bolirah, whose moiillah, or 
liigh priest resides here. They dis- 
tiiigiiish their own sect hy tin* name 
of Ismaeeliah, deriving their origin 
from one of I he follow ers of tlie pro- 
phet, who nourished in the age im- 
mediately sneeeediiig that of Ma- 
hoinnied. They tbrm a vci'y laige 
society, spread over all the countries 
of tlie Dcccaii, and carry on an ex- 
tensive commerce in all the provinces 
where their mcmljors are dispersed,, 
appropriating a certain portion of 
their gains to the maintenance of 
their high priest. In .Surat, there 
arc GIXK) fainilics of Bohrahs, luid in 
Oujain 15(K), A younger brotiicr of 
Hie monllah resides at Oujain, and 
exercises a tcinporary and spiritual 
authority over tire Boliraiis resident 
there. 

This city w'as taken possession of 
by the British army under Colonel 
Stevenson, on the 16th Get, 1803, 
without resistance; hut was resloied 
at the coiiclusioii, of the peace, in 
Dec. 1803. It is nmeli fallen oil* 
from its luHiior grandeur; ainl the 
decay is likely, Irom the nature of 
the govenimeut to which it is at 
present subject, to continue. 

Travelling distance from Oojuiri, 
154; Nagpoor, 256 ; Pouiiali, 288; 
Bombay, 340; Agra, 508; and Cal- 
cutt’d, by Nag|>oor, 978 miles. {Hun- 
tet'y Uennel, 

Boorkoo, — A small village in the 
Giijrat Peniiisnla, situated near tlie 
Bun, six miles S. AV. from Ami an, 
and surrounded hy a wall of black 
rock, wliich abounds in the adjacent 
coiiiitry. This village belongs to 
iSundcijce Sewjee, the agent for 
1101*808 to tlie Bombay governments 

Booro. — An island in the eastern 
seas, situated betwixt the 3d a^d 
4tli degrees of ut' south latitude, ana 
the 126th and 127th of cast longi- 
tude. la length itjnay be estiiirated 
at 75 miles, by 38 miles the average 
breadth. 

I he principal settleinrat on tliis 
island is CajeJli, situated at the bt^t- 
lom of a gulf of the salh'e iiamcf in 
marshy plain. Tho Dutch built a 
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stone fort here, winch was T>lown rip 
in 1C8J); since which the}' have on!}? 
had an inciosiire of paliisadocs, the 
island proving hut an nnprofita!>!e 
.settlcm**nt to tlnon, as it produced 
no spicercis. Tliifl’aloes and rice are 
to be had Ik^i'c in abnridancc, and 
also cocoa-nuts, bananas, ioimnis, 
citrons, bitter oranges, a tew pine 
apptes; and it is on this island that 
the best ca.ieputa oil is proenred. 
Booro produces ditl'erfnit sorts of 
ebony, and also the sago, palm, and 
t<*ak trees. Ships may I>e supplied 
h<'re with rice, rattle, and iillier 
retn'shments, and the woods abonnd 
with tlie babi nmssa or bog deer. 

The Chinese trud<? hf're tin cabi- 
net woods, and f<»r dili'orcmt speeies 
of dye woods. Part of the inliabii- 
aiits art! lATahoinincdaiis, and have 
ri rnostpie here; but the interior tif 
tlie island is inhabited by the abo- 
rigines or horaforas, who live dis- 
fXTsed among the inaccessible moun- 
tains, and subsist on sago, fruits, and 
the prodnec of the chact*. 'fhe south 
of Booro is inneh infested by the 
Papiias from New Guinea. {Forest^ 
Jm Billardiere^ Bougaumlle, Stavo^ 
rhnts^ <Vc.) 

Boosnah. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Jessore, 
60 miles, W. by S. from Dacca. 
Lat. 23®. 3V. N, Long. 89®. 39'. £. 

BOOTAN, (Bhfian), 

A country in Northern liludostan, 
T^itiialcd principally between the 
27th and 28tli degrees of north 
latitude. By the iiilia])itants of 
tliinlostan it is also nainod the 
country of ilie Deb llajah; and by 
''liiHljilanls of Tibet, Dukba. 

^ ^ ' boundaries are very iiuiccurately 
'' ' oed; but, as an approximation, 
pr(»viiice may he estimated at 
) miles ill ieiig;(ii, by 90 iriif^e.s the 
verage breadth, 'lu the north it is 
‘paraled from Tibet by the Ili- 
nialaya, ohSuomoonang iVloiiiitaiiis, 
V tp.^he siijith is the f>roviiice of 
Bengal; toBiS* east it has an un- 
explored region north of Astsum: and 


to the west flic Kyrant connlry, sub- 
ject to the Ncpaiilcsc. « 

This jnovince presents nothing to 
the view, but the most rnis-sbapcri 
iiTcgularitics; mountaius cover(Ml 
with eternal verdure, and rich witli 
abundant forests of large and (oily 
trees. Almost ev(*ry moniilaiii has 
a rapid torrent at its base, and many 
of the loftiest have popiitons vil- 
lages amidst orchards and other 
plant at loni;.' In its external appear- 
ance it is Iho reverse of Tibet, wliieli 
is a level table land 

The nioiintaiiis of Bootan form 
pail of the great chain, whii^h geo- 
graphers term Moiis Imuus ; and of 
which frequent mention is made in 
the niylliologieal histories ot the 
Brahmins, by the name of llinialaya. 
At the foot of the chain of liills, to- 
wards the Bengal froutii'r, is a plain 
of about 25 miles in breadib, choked 
lip witli the most iimirianl vegeta- 
tion ; and tVom its inaptitiidi; to sup- 
ply the wants, or facilitate the fiine- 
lioiis of human life, may be con- 
sidered as ut>pertaiiiing properly to 
neither. Tlie exhaiations arising 
from the inultiliidc of springs, wdiieii 
the vicinity of the mountains pro- 
duces, are collected and confined 
hy the woods, and gciiciatc a most, 
pestilential almusphero. The trees 
an! huge, and the forests abound 
elephants ; tlie Imiiian inbabi- 
taiils arc much debased in tbrnL 
size, and strength. 

'riie ciiinate of Bor»t;m, affords 
every degree of variulioii ; for, at tlic 
time the iiihabituiils of Puiiakha are 
cautions of exposing lliemsclvcs to 
an almost vertical snn, those, of 
Ohassa feel all the rigour of winter, 
and ai'c chilled by perpetual snows; 
yet both places are witiiiii sight of 
eaeli other. 

In this province almost every 
favourable aspect of th<.! mountains, 
coated with the smallest quantity of 
soil, is cleared and adapted for cidti- 
vation, by being shelved into hori- 
zontal beds. The country abounds 
with excellent limestone.; nut the 
natives appear itmacquaiutcyl with 
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Its uses, cillifT for building or for 
a^rirnltiind p-iirposes. The seuson 
of the rains ahoiit 'fassisudon, the 
capita!, is remarkably moderate; 
there are freipient showers, but none 
of those heavy lorreiils which ac- 
company the monsoon in Bengal. 

Jn Boot an are to be found straw- 
beni es, raspberries, and bl aek berries, 
gTowins? wild; there are also .tlie 
apple, pear, peach, and apricot trees; 
also the ash, birch, maple, yew, pine, 
and lir, but im» oak trees. The 
forests abound with a variety of 
liaiidsonie timber, and the tir is often 
f(»uiid eight and 10 feet iu circum- 
ference. The turnips are remark- 
ably good, being large, free from 
fibres, and very sweed. The best 
fruits arc oranges, peaches, apricots, 
pomegTanatc's, and walnuts. For 
iiTigatioii the Booteas conduct wa- 
ter across the chasms <d‘ the moun- 
tains, through the hollow trunks of 
trees. In this country great part of 
the field labour falls on the females. 
TJiey plant, weed, and to them 
eventually the task falls of applying 
the sickle, and brandishing the flail. 
Ill all laborious offices they arc ex- 
posed to hardships and iiicleuicut 
weather. 

Wild animals are not numerous 
in Bootan, but mohkies of a lai*ge 
and handsome kind abound, 
are held sacred by the Booteas, as 
well as by the Hindoos. The spe- 
cies of horse, which is indigenous to 
Bootan, is eulied Taiinianor Tan- 
gun, from Taiigusfan, the general 
appellation of that assemblage of 
mountains, which constitutes the 
territory of Bootan ; the breed being 
altogether confined M-ithiii these li- 
mits. ITiey are usually 13 hands 
liigh, and reinarkalile for their sym- 
metry and just proportions. They 
are distiiiguislied in general by a 
tendency to piebald, tliose of one 
colour being rare, 'lliey are shoit 
bodied, clean limbed, and though 
deep in the chest, extremely active. 
Aeciistofned among their native 
itiouht^is to struggle agunst op- 
positi^^, tliey seem & inherit this 


spirit as a principle of their flaftire; 
and hence, have acquired among 
Fiiropeans, a (diaraclerof being head- 
strong and ungovernable, though 
in reality it proceeds from an excess 
of eagerness to perform their task. 

^ From Bootan a caravan annually 
visits tlie district of Biingjioor in 
Btmgal, bringing with it oranges, 
walnuts, . aii(l the coarse woollen 
manufactures of that country, with 
the horses that carry them, for sale. 
The same privilege has never been 
allowed by the Bootan goveriiinciit 
to the inhabitants of Bengal. TIjc 
presents sent by the Deb Bajali to 
the Bengal presidency, in 1772, con- 
sisted of she(ds of gilt leather, 
stamped with the black eagie of tlie 
Kussian armorial, talents of gold 
and silver, and biilscs of gold dust x 
bags of genuine musk, narrow wool- 
len cloths, the manufacture of Tibet, 
and silks of China. 7'ho chests 
which contained them wore of good 
workmanship, and joined together 
by dovetail w'ork. The Nairaince, 
a- base silver coin struck in Coos 
Baliar, is current tlwough Bootan, 
as in that country thercj arc local pre- 
judices against a mint. It is of the 
value of about lOd. or one-third of 
a sicca rupee ; the name is derived 
from the Hindoo mythology. 

The Deb (deva) Kajali who re- 
sides at Tussiidon is the supreme 
head of the province, and his autho- 
rity is obeyed by a considemble part 
of it, parlicuhirly the country adja- 
cent to the road leading from Ben- 
gal to tlie metropolis. With the 
eountiy to the cast and west of this 
line we are but little a(;quainted ; 
and it is quite impossible to form 
any mtioiial estimate of tlic popu- 
lation, which from the remoteljNi 
scattered sites of the towns and vil- 
lages, and the precipitous nature 
of the countiy, we'may conjecture 
to be very scanty. I'he principal 
towns are Tassudon the capital, Foo- 
nakh^ Wandipoor, Ghassa, aad , 
Murrichom; PiJo jsib& illle pven 
to a provincial g^iveriior, and soubah 
to those of iiiierior rank. 
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The military weapons of the Boo- 
teas are the bow and arrow, a short 
straight sword, and a laiilchion re- 
flected like a pruning knife. In war 
they use poisoned arrows ; the poi- 
son they procure from a plant as yet 
unknown to Eni'Opeans, :uid it is an 
inspissated vegetable juice, in con- 
sistence and appearance much re- 
scinhling crude opium. 'J’hcir 
iiiatchl(H;k muskets are very con- 
temptible, and of no use, e\ccpt in 
the fltiest weather when the match 
will burn, and the priming in an 
open pan take fire. In the maiiagc- 
tnent of the sword and sliield they 
are very dextraus, and most excel- 
lent archers. They have wall pieces, 
but no cannon. A strong jealousy 
of all interrourse with tlic inhabi- 
tants of ITiiidostan Proper, prevails 
universally among tlie natives on its 
northern frontier; and it docs not 
appear that Bootan was ever con- 
rpiered, or even seriously invaded by 
the Mahotnmedans. 

There is a remarkable dissimi- 
larity between the feeble bodied and 
meek spirited natives of Bengal, and 
their active and Herculean neigh- 
bours the mountaineers of Bootan. 
A stning similarity of features per- 
vades the whole race of the Booteas, 
who arc much fairer and more ro- 
bust than their Bengalese neigh- 
bours, with broader faces and high 
cheek-bones. They are greatly at- 
flicted with glandular swellings in 
the throat, from which the natives 
of Bengal are exempted; it being 
calculated that one person in six 
is affected with this distemper. 

Tlie Booteas have black hair, 
which they cut close to tho head. 
The eye is a very remarkable fea- 
^uire of their faces, small, black, and 
witli long pointed comers, as if 
fitretched and extended by artiflcial 
means. Tlieir eye-lashes are so thin 
as to be scarcely perceptible, and 
the eye-brow is but slightly shaded. 
J^low thh eye is the broadest part 
of tlm faeeyTwhich is rather flat, and 
narrows from the cheek-bones to the 
chin. This character of counte- 


nance prevails among the 1 arlar 
tribes, but is more remarkable ainoug 
the Chinese. The skins of llu^ 
Booteas are smooth, and most of 
them arrive at a verV sulvaiiced age, 
before they have even the rudiments 
of a beard; their whisk(?rs also are 
of a very scanty growth. Many of 
them are six feet high; and, taken 
altogether, their complexions arc not 
so dark by several slrades as those 
of the European Portuguese. 

Their houses are in general but of 
one .story; but the palace of tlie 
Deb Rajah, at Tassmlon, consists of 
many floois, the ascent to which is 
by lofty stairs, whit^h is an miiisiial 
circumstance^ in Bootan. In a coun- 
try composed of moiiiiiains, and 
abounding with torrents, biidges 
must necessarily be wry frequent; 
and a traveller has commonly to 
pass one or more every day’s jour- 
ney. They are of various construc- 
tion, gciiici ally of timber, but some- 
times of iron chains. 

Woollen cloth for raiment, meat, 
spirits, and tea, are in use among 
the Booteas, who are strangers to 
the subtle niceties and rcnn(;d dis- 
tinctions of the Hindoos, which con- 
stitute the absurd perplexity of caste. 
As a refreshment tea is as cominoit 
in Bootan as in China, but it is 
<made in a very different way from 
that which Kuropemis arc accustom- 
ed to follow. The Booteas make a 
compound of water, flour, salt, but- 
ter, and bohea tea, with soin(; other 
astringent ingredients, all boiled and 
beat up together. WMien they Iiavo 
flni.shed the cup, they lick it in order 
to make it dean ; the higher classes 
afterwards wrap it up in a piece of 
Scarlet silk. In some instances their 
medical practice is rendered unplea- 
sant to the physician, who, when 
the Bootan Rajah takes a dose of 
pbysid, is obliged to swallow, how'- 
ever unseasonably, a propOTtionate 
quantity of the same medicine. 

The ministers of religion in Boo- 
tan are of the sect of BnJvha, and 
a distinct cIilss, confined lolely to 
the duties of ^ heir faith, lie coni- 
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moil peopli' piTlc'iidiuj;' lo noitiferffr- 
ence'iii TiiatNTs of Kpirilnnl foiic-erri, 
leave rolijj;ion, with all its Idniis and 
ccromoidrs, 1o tiittse who are at- 
tached from eai ly liabit to its ohlij^a- 
tions and jire.scriptioiis, < b»in inauiico 
palmet? ooai, a tbnn of words to 
which iilcas of pecidiav sanctity are 
annexed by the ijibabitanls of JBoo- 
lan and Tibet, arc placed on iiiost 
of Ifieir consecrated buildings. They 
are frequently also engraved on the 
rocks in larjicc and deep characters, 
and sornctinies seen on the sides of 
hills, formed by iiieans of stones 
tixed ill the earth, and of so great a 
size as to be visible at a considerable 
distance. I n the perforiTianee of any 
religions (bitv, the Bixiteas admit of 
no rntcrniption whatever, which lias 
provf.Ml the cause of much delay and 
iiicoiivmiieiice to those who have 
had business to transact with their 
chiefs. {Turner, Saiituhrs, liennef, 

&-C.) 

Booton. — An isbmd in the East- 
ern Seas, lying off the sonlh-easleni 
cxti (unity of Celebes, about the 5th 
degnjc of south latitude. In length 
it may bo estimated at 85 niih's, by 
20 miles the average breadth ; and 
it is separated Irom the Island of 
I’aiigansaiic by a strait, which is 
passable tor square rigged vessels. 

'I’his island is high and woody" 
hilt well cultivated, and produces 
rice, maize, y ams, a variety of tro- 
pical fruits, and abuiidaiice of the 
wild bread fruit tree, the kermd of 
which is iiidigi'slible. i'\)wls, goats, 
buifa!(;cs, and lisli, are also to be 
proeured here, in payment of wliicli 
money is pivferrcd by the; natives to 
any .sp(‘cies of barter. "J’lie iiibabi- 
taiits are very taw ny , of short sta- 
ture, and ugly; their language, on 
the sea coast, is the Malay, and 
their religion the ]\faliomnicdaii. 
The Piitcii had forineiiy a settlij- 
jmmt hero in the Bay of Bootoii, 
and held the chi(»f of the i.'.land iiii- 
d(^r a sortof subjection as an ally. 
.TheypaK him i50 rix dollars an- 
nually, it return for which he per- 
mitted tnem to send ku officer aii- 


imally, named the extirpator, whd 
inspected the woods, and destroyed 
the (dove trei^s. 

On llic east side of this island is a 
bay, iiaiiu'd iiy tlie Outeli Dwaul, or 
Mistake Hay, into which if a ship 
be drilled by the currciits, she can- 
not get out noli! the west monsoon 
sets in, and even tiieii it is difficult. 
A Dulch governor, going to Banda, 
was detained in tliis vexatious gulf 
a wiiole year. {Sfavortims, Label- 
lardicre, L'orrest, Bm^ainville, ^'c, 
«x*.) 

Bopal, (Jihupfilii, a King ), — A 
town ill the proxiiice of Mahvab, 
107 miles east of Opjaiii, the capital 
of a small state tribulary to the Ala- 
harattas. Lai. lO'. Long, 

77^.27'.K 

Tiiis place is extensive, and snr- 
ronmb'd with a slrun^ wall, bn the 
outside of wliicli is a large gunge, or 
mart, w ilb wide and straiglit sheets, 
C)n a rising ground to Ihe S. W. on 
the outside of the tiovn is a fort 
called .Fiittehghur, built on a solid 
rock. It lias a stone wall with square 
low<*rs, but no ditch. To the south- 
west, under tlie walls of this fort, is 
a very extensive lank, or jioiid, 
formed by an embankment at the 
connnenee of live streams, issuing 
from the neighbouring hills. The 
tank is about six inifos in lenglli. 
The hills in tlic ticighboui hood con- 
lain a soft frcii stone, and a reddish 
granite, from which issues the small 
river Palan;)^ and the BetWcUi also 
lias its source in this vicinity. 

The town and territory of Bopal 
arc oi;ciipied by a colony of Pataiis, 
to whom they w ere assigii(‘d by Aii- 
reiigzebe. In 1790 the revenue of 
Bopal was estimated at 10 lacks of 
rupees, but it has been since greatlys^ 
reduced by the depredations and en- 
croachments of the Maharattas,. 

( Hunter, ^c.) 

Bokea. — A tow n in the northern 
extremity of the province of Delhi, 
situated in tlie Doab of Urn Jumna 
and Sutulcge rivers. U1ip,fpuiitry, 
in the iiclghbourhooJpis iulia^itcii 
by Singhs and 8ieks. 
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BORNEO, {Vuruni). 

Tlio largest of the Asiatic Isles, 
<exteiitHng from the seventh puralhl 
oi'north, to the fourth parallel of south 
latitude, and from the lOiith to the 
1 18th of east longitude. This island 
is of a uiore solid compact tigurc, 
and not so much iiidented b}' Wins 
of the sea as the rest of the ICastcrn 
Arehip(*lago, although it possesses 
many bays and harbours, some of 
them as yet but little explored. It 
is surrounded by numberless small 
islands and rocky islets, many of the 
Jailer not larger than a common En- 
i-upeaii house, and in length may be 
cstimahul at 750 miles, by the 350 
miles, the avertage brcadtii. 

The interior of this island being 
wholly unexplored, we are compelled 
to trust to the inaccurate commniii- 
iiiealioiis of the ignorant natives to 
the Europeans turmerly settled on 
the island, or occasionally visiting 
the sea-coast on trading voyages. 
'J'liis species of inforination is obvi- 
ously not entitled to much attention; 
from a concniTenec of tcslimony, 
however, we may infer, that in ge- 
neral, for above 30 miles inland, it 
eotilimtes marshy and covered with 
jungle, but inhabited, and in some 
d(‘grec cultivated, l^rthcr inland 
it becomes mountainous, and is co- 
vered with forests of tall trees, 
swarming with wild animals, and 
producing that species of large ape, 
iiartifd by the Malays the orang 
oolaiig, or man of the woods! If we 
limy ercdil the Malay accounts, this 
centrical tract is also inhabited, as 
they assert that many of the articles 
of Iraflic sold to Europeans arc 
brought froth a distance of 20 days 
joiiriKjy up the counliy. 

‘ ^ . The rivers of this island best 
known to Europeans are those of 
Eoriico, Barjarinassin, and Passir, 
wiiidi arc ascertained to be navi- 
gable for boats above 60, from their 
junction with the ocean; but they 
liaKC never been ascended hl^Cr by 
ajid veiy seldom by Mar 
lays.- From the nature df the cotin- 
try, it is piobabJe they do not ddn- 


tjiiiic navigable much further ,up» 
wdiieh is itii additional obstacle to 
the cxaiiilnatioii of the centrical 
tracts, to those presented by the Ma- 
honimedaii inhabitants of the sea- 
coast, who endeavour to monopolize 
all the traffic, and prevent any inter- 
course between the natives of the 
interior and tlie Cliiuese or Euro- 
peans. 

The. climate of the northern part 
of Borneo much rcsenihles that of 
Ceylon, being from the ahundaiicc 
of verdtiro alway.s cool, and not sub- 
ject to hot laud winds, like the coast 
of Coromandel. It is watered also 
by a number of fine rivers, several of 
which fall into the Bay of Maloodoo, 
without' bars. The Sooloos, who 
pretended to a sovereignty over this 
part of the coast, many years ago 
made a grant of it to the Eiiglisli, 
who hover took possession, and the 
riglit of the donors thus to dispose 
of it may reasonably be, doubted* 
111 this cpiartor of the island is the 
high mouiitdii Kecnoebaloo, near 
to which live the wild idaan, named 
also maroots, horaforas, or alforczc. 
The w hole of this tract, liowover, to 
European constitutions is singularly 
unhealthy. 

On tlie mainland, on the north 
coast opposite to Balumitangan and 
B’^jiiguey, there arc forests of tall 
timber without underwood, and free- 
stone ss also tbiiiid in abundance. 
] fcrc are* large cattle calh'd lisang, 
and flocks of deer and w ild hogs feed 
on the extensive plums witlioul fear 
of the tiger. The country produces 
all sorts of tiopical fruits, and somo 
lew .•species Hot to be found on the 
other islands. 

The principal native towm is that 
of Borneo ; and the chief European 
setllcinonts, Passir, Banjarniassin, 
and Pontiana. Uiidcr their respective 
titles some particulars will be found 
respecting the eommerce and exports 
of Borneo, and for further iniscella^ 
neons details, see tbc aiticltte, Mak* 
G EEn AR A, Ma I LCioDOO, P aITAn, Pa>- 
'*AL, aiid j^AMfAVA. \ 

Tlie seai-coast, and the mouths of 
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the navigable rivers of Romeo, arc 
iiilufbitod by Mahoininc'dnits, w}n» 
receive fraiii Europeans the gi'iieral 
name of Malays. 'J'hey tiro an im- 
pure mixture of Maea.ssars, Java- 
nese, Malays, Aral>s, and some con- 
verted Biajoos, or aborigines, and 
arc a nipaeious, treacherous race, 
imurli addicted to piracy, witli whom 
Europeans have never yet been able 
to establish a se«airc intercourse. It is 
a remarkable fact, however, tliat the 
unarmed and nnpi’otectcd Chinc.se 
trade witlioiit diOiciilty on a coast so 
fatal to Europeans ; yet the cargocis 
are valuable, and their Aesscls de- 
fenceless. The chiefs, dr rajahs, of 
these piratical states, ])Os.scss, each, 
one or more strong }iolds,froiTi which 
they have, assisted by the pestilen- 
tial climate, repeatedly repelled ICii- 
ropcans, with severe loss. Trading 
sliips, while lying ofl’ the coast of 
Borneo, should lie particularly on 
their guard, and always ready to re- 
sist an attiick. 

'J’he iiihaliitaiits of the inlerinr, or 
aborigines, have usually receiveddhe 
name of iduan, and in every respect 
appear to resemble the race of horafo- 
ras, or altdcrs, as they arc termed by 
the Dutch, being, except the Papnas, 
ill all probability, tiie most ancient 
and original race of the Eastern Isles. 
The idaan arc sonietinies termwl 
inaroot, wiiich is the Sanscrit name 
of the 49 regents of tlie w iritis, and 
conifninions iif India. They are a 
barbarous, but bravi; and active race, 
and their language, which hi reckon- 
ed original, hut has no writteu cha- 
racter, is named, iiidiscriminatclyr^ 
tln^ bia j(K>, tirooii, or idaan. They 
are certainly the original inhabitants 
of Borneo, and resemble the hora- 
foras in staluic, agility, colour, and 
uiamicrs. * 

Tlie boraforas arc indigenous in 
Hhimst all the Eastern Isles, and are 
sometimes found in the same island 
wilk;t]ie Papuaa, or oriental negroes; 
but the .latter. Jiavc never yet been 
diseovefed ij a i ^ orneo. They arc 
olYe|i ughkjjgKolour than the Ma- . 

gcdCraily ex- 


cel them in strcngtli and activity. 
They are uiiiversariy rude and un- 
lettered; and, when they have not, 
been reduced to the stale df slaves' 
of the soil, their inaiiners have a g<> 
ncral resi’inblanee. 

In their manners, the most singu- 
lar feature is, tlu^ necessity imposed 
on every person, of soinctiine in his 
life, embrning liis hiinds in human 
blood; nud, in general, among all 
their tribes, as well as tlie idaan, no 
person is permitted to marry , until 
lie can shew tlic skull of a man lie 
lias slaughtered. They cat the tlesh 
of their enemies like the baltas of 
Sumatra, and drink out of their, 
skulls. The ornaments of their 
houses arc human skulls and t(.eth, 
which arc, consequent 1\, in great 
request among them ; as'forineily in 
Sumatra, the ancient inhabitants of 
which are said to have had no other 
circulating medium ihan the skulls 
• of theireiiemics. Tlie horaforas aro 
foundSn all the Moluccas, in Cele- 
bes, the Phillipiues, and Muginda-. 
nao, where they are termed sabaiio 
or maiiubo; anil the fcroc.ioiis race, 
mentioned by Marsden, w)io live 
inland from Sainanka in Sumatra, 
and are accustomed to atone lor 
llieir own faults, by olTeriug tlie 
heads of strangers to the chiefs of 
villages^ are probably of the sumo 
description. 

Tlie Sooioos assert, that tlie ida.vn 
of the interior believe tliat their god.'i 
are pleased with human victims, and 
that several in poorer eireuinslaiiecs 
will club tpgctliH' to buy a Philip- 
piue -daye, or any otlicr person that 
is to be sold cheap, that ail may 
partake in the merit of the execu- 
tion. Thoir arms are long knives 
and sponipittans, a tube of wood-, 
about six feet long, through w hich 
they blow small arrows, poisoned at 
one end; having, at the other,a sihaLi 
bit of cork vvood, just Im ge enough 
to till up the huilow of the tiihe. 
Hiuy are ..^gumerttllv well ticqaa^ilcd 
with pohipns. The jj(d.wn.qiis , ,|iiicb 
used lor this puriipsc is exfi’aeted 
from a trcc^ wluch has itdt yet been 
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nsccriainnd by Euroi^eans, and the 
V oiind caused by it is mortal. 

'J’licso idaait, although of such 
barbarous and aanguinary habits, iu'c 
not mere savages. 'Ihey cultivale 
tlu! earth, and raise fruits and vege- 
tables, ^vJiioh they carry to the sca- 
<:oast, and exchange vvitli the Bia- 
.joos and IMalays for salt ; this article 
in lumps passing in the market for 
ciiiTcncy. Hiese idaan rear hogs, 
and syinpalhi'/e with the Europeans 
when they sec them eat pork, which 
the Malays hold in abhorrence; but 
they eonsid<n' the latter advanced a 
step beyond themselves in civilisa- 
tion, as having a religion, while they 
have, in fact, not any. 

The Biajoos may be considered 
as the same race w'itli tlic idaaii and 
horaforas, tlnnr maimers being somo- 
wbat diversified by the nature of 
their pursuits, which arc those of a 
iiiarit i me life. Tliey are in regality a 
species of sea gipsies, or itiuelaiit 
lishoiineii, who live in small eovcied 
boats, and enjoy a perpetual sum- 
mer on the Eastern Ocean, shifting 
to leeward from island to. island, 
with the variations of the monsoon. 
Jfi some of tiieir customs, tliis sin- 
gular race resemble tlie natives of 
the Maidive Islands. They aimu- 
ally perform their offering to tiie god 
of evil, by launching a small bark, 
loaded with all tlic sins and misfor- 
tunes of the nation, which are ima- 
gined to fall oii the unfortunate crew 
that may be so unlucky as to meet 
with it, 

'riic Biajoos, pit the north-west 
coast of Borneo, arc more civilisscd 
than the others ; ami, when the Eng- 
lish colony at Balamhaiigan existed, 
used to siipply it with rice, fowls, 
and other provisions ; by the Malays 
they are named oran laut, or men 
of the sea. These? fishing l^iajoos 
have boats, of about five or six tdns, 
with whole families on board, wbo 
fish for swallo, ot s^a slug,, in : seven 
a ipl eight fathoms waters . They also 
•fliyc it; the best, which is thp 
black, beiiig procured in deep wafer, 
some of them of the weight of half 

N 3 


a pound. It is sold to the Chi- 
nese at four and five dollars per 
pecul, (13di pounds). Some Biajoos 
dwell close to the sea on the islands 
round Bfirueo, and at the mouths of 
rivers, their houses being raised on 
posts. Many of this last class havo 
hecomc converts to the Maliomme->> 
dun religion. 

On the north-east coast of Borneo 
is a savage people, named orang ti-> 
dong, or tiroon, who appear to bo 
another variety of the'BiaJPo race* 
They reside up the rivers, mid fit out 
piratical vessels to eruize among tho 
Philippines, and on the north-cast 
coast of Borneo. I'hey are a hardy 
race, and subsist mostly on sagoT 
during their cruizes. The Mahom- 
medans of Magindanao and the II la- 
nos affect to despivse them; but when 
they meet among tho Philippines, 
which are their coinnion prey, tlicy . 
do not molest each other. They are 
described as outers of human ffesh 
occasional ly. Their boats are small, 
and the planks are sowed together^ 
of which they take pieces and can-y 
overland, when enclosed in any of 
tho hays by the Spaiiish armed ves- 
sels. llieir conduct to their prison- 
ers is cruel in the extreme, often 
mutilating the stoutest, or leaving 
them to perish on some sandy desert 
island. They sell a great deal of 
!^g(> to the Sooloo islanders, who 
aftn^vards dispose of it to the Chi- 
nese>^iks. 

There remains another class of 
Biajoos, who wander about Celebes, 
j^rpeo, and the Philippines, and 
who arc composed of a medloy of 
diff'erent nations ; such as Chinese, 
with long plaited hair; .Tavanesc, 
with bare throats, plucked beards 
and whiskers ; and Macassars, witli 
black shining teeth! Their religion 
is said to be Mahomroedan and 
Chinese; and their boats are msur 
iiaged by the wom^ as well as the 
men. * ■ ^ ; : . . . 

Comparing the idatc ofidhis island 
ill civilization and cultivation with 
other p^tsiof India, the ^pOlatidir 

of which » l^cortaiixed, al^ugh of ^ 
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iK> itumciise ft size, we cannot assi^pii 
a gi'ciCtcr number than tliree niiillioiis 
to the iuliabitanlft of Borneo; not 
itiduitiiip; in the estimate tlu^ oraiig 
oufaiij^'s, wliich .some anihora assert 
is also a coirikhifc aiiinniK 

The inhabitants of the north coast 
ef Borneo Iiavc a tradition, that their 
country v as once subject to China ; 
bat when first visited by the Portu- 
guese, ill 1630, tiiey found tlio Ma- 
hotnnicdau religion tirnily establish^ 
cd all along tlio sea coast 

Tlic Dutch had formerly a settle-- 
ment at Banjariiiasain; and, in 1778, 
obtained Landak and Snccadana by 
cession from the King of Bantam, 
\vhose ancestors in remote times bad 
conquered them. They sent a small 
force to take possession of them, and 
erected a fort at Poiitiana; hutfliko 
many other of their cstabtishnicnfs, 
they never realized profit from it 
equal to the cvpensb iucuiTed ; yet 
among the exports ai*e enumerated 
rough diamonds, eaniphire, benzoin, 
canes, iron, copper, bczoiu, sago* 
wax, bird nests, and gold. '(/Vr- 
fw«/, Dahympfe, Lef/dcn, Stavoiinusj 
Wilcocke^ Elmore, ^y.) 

Borneo; — A town on the N. W. 
coa.st of the Island of Borneo, situ- 
ated 10 mile.s up a river of the same 
name. Lat. 4®. 6C^ N. Long. 114®. 
44'. E. The river is navigable far 
above the town f<ir s]iip.s of biirtliepif 
but the mouth is narrow., and Ivu a 
bar, over which there is $ear/»vTiy 17 
feet at high water. Up fr# the town 
the water is salt, and tho tide runs 
at the rate of four miles an hour. 
In the middle is six fathoms water; 
and here lie moored, head and stern, . 
the Cvhincse junks, four oV five of 
which, about 600 tons burthen each, 
anive amiimllyfrom Amoy, These 
junks carry toUhinaa peat quantity 
of black wood, which is wiwked up 
into lurnitme ; ai.so i‘atfuijus,.daitinier, . 
clove bark, swallo, or bidie dc mar; , 
tqrtoisc-slicll, bird iieM^ atnl excel-? 
huit iialiv^ campluiyj. .(E>ii account 
of‘0ie ??od|iicss and. plenty of tiibbcr,- 
^Ifie Uhin«|prcqaeut1y bnU^rjunks,. 

600 * tOfi^/Avhioh 


they load ivith tho rough produce of 
the island, and send to China. This 
industrious people have many pop- 
per gardens in the neighbourhood of 
the town, keep shops both on boJird 
tboir ships and on shore, and infuse 
life into the town.. By a proper 
tnatiagtmient, it is probable, that 
woollens might be convcycMl fbroiigh 
this channel into Cbin.i. 

I'lie houses of this toivn arts built 
on each side t>f the river upon posts, 
and an; ascended 'by stairs and lad- 
ders. It resembles Venire, in hav- 
ing small \yater chan nets in ]»laco of 
streets; and all tralliu is transacted 
on board of boats, wbirli tloat up 
and down tho river vvilh the tides, 
and arc in general managed by wo- 
men. 

The captains and supercargoes of 
Europr^aii tratliiipships should be 
careful of vtMiUiritig on shore henv 
nor should l)u;y on any account take 
their ships up the river, for ft^ar of 
trt^aclim, ’ The Malay taiid Chinese 
vessels, trading to this port, hang a 
bag of lime in the water cjo.se for- 
ward under each bow, wiiioJi, im- 
pregnating the water around, in tJieir 
opinion keeps ofi‘ the worm. 

The form of pyenimciit at this 
place is dillicult to understand. 'J'hc 
chief jiersoh ii^. styled cong de pa- 
tuaii, and the Sfic^nd sultan ; thou 
come the paiigcrans, or nobles, 15' 
in number, who tyrannizo over tho 
pcopln. Eormcrly there was an 
English factory here, but it has long 
.since been abandoned. (Forreetf 
Elmore, 4th H^ieter, ffc.) 

BoRaw.^A to\Vn in iho'provtuco 
of Gpjrat, ^17 iuilc.s N. W. from 
Cambay. Lat 22®. 33'. N. Long. 
72®. 22V E. 

Buujefoor, {BhdJapjtra). — i* A 
town in the province of Bahar, ^is- 
; triet'of Sliahabad, 68 miles W. from 
Patiift. Lat,26®. N. Lung. 84®. 
9\ a, . ' • 

BoustApUR, ('BAo?u7(0g>/fm*). — A 
largo gi^id tiKage in tlie province 
of G^dwiina; 110 miles .from 
ButtfimiOQn^-iLat 20®.*40'.N. iXng. 
8aP.'28C Br ■■ V.::. .. 
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About this place t|ic streapis are 
obscn'<*(l to run westward, the coun- 
ti y boiii" drained into the Godavery 
to the north of this the little rivers 
run eastward, and fnl) into the Ma^ 
haniiddy. From Conkair to this 
place, a distance of 40 miles, there 
is nut a single liabitation that cau bp 
cal led e ven a hamlet. A hut or, two 
are observed here and there, with 
.small spots of land somewhat clear- 
ed; where the Goands, having cut 
down the trees to within three feet 
of tlu*. ground, and having inter-' 
MOV the branches, so as to fence 
their phuitations ag^aiiist the incur- 
sions of wild beasts, clear a. spot, 
and cultivate a little maize. (JBkmty 
fyv.iyv.y 

JlouTAN. — A high round island, 
with several smaller ones near it, 

ing off’ tho iioith-east coast of the 
Slaiay Peuiasula. Lat. 6°. 32^. N. 
J.ong. 99®. lO". E. 

Row al.—tA village in tho province 
of Bengal, district of Dacca Jclal-. 
pore, 29 miles N, by 13. from the 
city of Dacca. Lat. 23®; 67'. N. 
liong. 90®. 23'. 13. The country sur- 
rounding this place swarms with 
game of all sorts, among which may 
be enumerated elephants, tigers, 
leopards, bcars^ UiiffUloes, wild boars, 
deer of many varieties, foxes, hares, 
.jackals, tiger <cats ; and, of tlic fea- 
thered trilies, flurekins, peacocks, 
the douicstio ibwl in a wild state, 
diff’erent sorts of partridges, snipes, 
quail, wild ducks, tealy and wild 
pigeons. 

Raahmapootra River. — The 
largest river ot India,; known in 
Ti&it by the name of the Sanpoo^ 
'i'lic soiircc.s of this river have never 
been explonnl, but it is probable they 
.{jirc ^'parated from those of the 
Ganj^cs only by a narrow range of 
snow clad peaks, ahont the 32d de- 
gr(‘e of north hitttudey and 82d of 
east* loiigitiido. Front hence tlie 
Brahmapootra takes its course eost^ 
W'ar4 tiiroifgU the coiuitty t^ ^^t, 
north dfjhc Himalaya Mpuntain^ 
where* iT is know^n by tho nitme of 
8anpo6, or Zanchoo^ which is un- 


derstood to mean the river, as Gunga 
is among the Bralimmicul . Ke<^t of 
Hindoos. In its course eastward, 
it passes to the north of Teshoo 
Looiiiboo^ the residence of 'Feshoo 
Lama, where it is stiled Enchoom- : 
boo, and tlience flows in a wide-ex- 
tended bed, through many channels 
and forming a multitude of islands. 
Its principal channel is described as 
narrow but deep, and never ford- 
able. At this place it receives (he 
tributary waters of the Painomtebien, 
and many oRier streams, before it 
passes Lassa, and penetrates the 
frontier mountains that divide Tibet 
from Assam. In this part of its 
. course it takes a vast circuit through 
the mountains,, before it enters the 
latter kingddm, and approaches 
within 220 mites of Yiinan, iJie 
most western province of Cliina, 
Here it turns suddenly west through 
Assam, where it receives a copious 
supply flx)tn that region .of rivers, 
hcfoio with increased volume it 
nislies, to the' notice of Europeans, 
below Rangamatty, on the borders 
of Bengal. J«'rom hence it hastens 
to meet the Ganges; these rivers 
being nearly related in their birth,, 
as well as united in tlicir termina- 
tion. 

^ After entering Bengal, it makes a 
circuit round the western point of 
th^^arrow Mountains, and then al- 
tcritQfi|Bs course to the south, in tlie 
Dacc!i^N5g^“<^c> i** joined by the 
Mcgna, wlKwli, although not tiio 
10th part of rts size, most unac- 
countably absorbs its name, and cour- 
nuniicatos its own to the gixrnt mass 
of waters, until they iiitcunix with 
those of the Gangesj War liic Bay 
of Bengal. whole known 

course of this river, incliidiiig 'its 
'windings, may be estfthated at 1660 
miles ; but it is the fate of the Brah- 
mapootra to pdietrate rude eli- 
ipate and siubboni soil, Weldom ap- 
proaching the habitation ^civilized 
men; whilo the Ganges, piujiie con^ 
frary; flows along a fertile t^itory, 
and titfOMgh rich and pollsbH na- 
tiou^ Uritii 1706 the Brahindpootra 
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was ^ tmVnowit ill Europe as a ca- 
pital ri vci* of India. 

Tliis rivcf, during; a course of 400 
Jnilcs tliroti^li llcngal, bears so inti- 
iuate a resejnbJanco to the Ganges, 
that one description answers both, 
except that, during the last <60 iniles 
before their junction, under the name 
of Megiia,' it forms a stream, which 
is regularly from four to five miles 
Wide, anil, but for its freshness, 
might pass for an arm of. the sea. 
The junction of these two ihigbty 
rivers below Luckipoor now forms 
a gulf interspersed with islands^ 
some equal in size to the Isle of 
Wight. The Bore, which is a sud- 
den and abrupt influx of the tide < 
into a river or harrow %trait, prevails 
ill the pniicipal branches of the 
Ganges, and in the Megna ; but tlie 
Ilooglily River, and the passages 
between the islands and sands, situ- 
ated ill the gulf, formed by the con- 
fluence of the Brahmapootra and 
Ganges, are more subject to it than 
the other rivcr.s. (burner, Remtcl^ 
g-c. 5 c.) 

IjAammivabad. — ^Thc cxteiisive 
ruins of Baiiibaruh, in tlic province 
ofTatta, are supposed to bo those 
of the ancient city ol Brahminabad, 
named also Manhawar and Ma- 
huura by Persian authors. Lat. 24®. 
46'. N. Long, 67®. 5(y. E. In U^c 
loth century Brahminabad was'liic 
capital of u powerful HindocHking- 
doin, iKinnerj W'ilfordf^'enshta, 

Br a la .—A snuil! island, lying oft* 
llic ea.stcru coast of Malacca. Lat, 
4®. 65'. N, Long. 103°. 40'. 1^. 

BuAMfrArev^ — A village in the 
district of Mataram, in the Island 
of Java, and nearly in the centre of 
the latter. It glands at the northcra 
base of a range of mountains, run^ 
ning east and west to aVgreat ex- 
tent, iind failed by the Javanese, 
from theiiypositioib tlie Mountains 
of the S^tli. 

At tip place are many extraoiv- 
di^yflcmniiis of .Hindoo images, 
and inscript jpns. The area 
oSPtpicd by the ruins of all descrip- 


tions, is equal 10 miles. Over 
this surface tliere are scattered, at 
.various distances, the ruins of se- 
veral temples ; but the most remark- 
able mins are knoAvii to the natives 
by the name of the Thousand 'IVm- 
plcs. This collect ion constitutes a 
square group of buildings, each mea- 
suring about 260 paces. In tlio cen- 
tre pf the square stood one large 
teimple, which was surrounded at 
equal distances by three square rows 
of smaller ones, each row but a few 
ftjct distant from the other. At each 
of the four cardinal points, where 
there appeared to have been once 
gates, were two gigantic statues, 
named by the Javanese Gopaia, oiiu 
of thenamesof Kiishna. .I'laeh of 
them had a macc in bis hand, and a 
snake twisted round his body. 

. In the large tpmplc there arc no 
images ; but, from the remaining pc- 
dcstgls^ it appears there once were 
some. The inside w ails were adorn- 
ed with figures of the conch sludl, 
of water vases, aivd of the sacred 
lotus, all indicating a IJindoo origin. 
On the outside of the large templo 
are flgures oflinihmins. " In some 
of the small temples thci'C arc still 
some images; and among the other 
mins there is a group pf large tem- 
ples, on© of w hicb sliljl eontaiiis an 
entire flgure of Bhavmii, mid ano- 
ther- of Gattesa; op an' adjacent 
building are sculptured many Hin- 
doo figures in j-elief.' Abut a mile 
and a half distant from the Thou- 
sand I'emples there is another clus- 
ter of buildings, close to which is 
an oblong slab of granite, seven feet 
long and throe broad, one’ face of 
which is covered with an inscription, 
asserted t<) be the cotninou J "iov a 
nagari character, epntnimng a lc-«' 
gend fi*om the. Mahabiiurat : other 
stones with iuscriptioiis are also 
scattered about, ‘. 

The stones of these huiblings aro 
of h|i|wn m admirably well 
* out kiid ppl(s)icd, and luiU on each 
pther with peat skill ancLoiicety, 
No mortar been made li'se of, 
but, insiead^ol it, the lower surlUe® 
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•f >ach stone li«!t a t>ron)mcnce, 
which fils accMtrately into a groove 
ill the !T|)|)CT surface of tlie one un- 
deriiculh, by wiiich contrivance the 
stones are firmly retained in their 
situations. '1'he roofs of the tciw- 
ples arc all, like, the rest of the 
building, of hewn granite; and it is 
in tlieir construction that the great- 
est skill has been ilisplayed. Every 
thing regarding these ruins is wmp- 
pe<l in the greatest obsciirity. Ine 
fabn'Ions ac(‘oiints of the Javanese 
ascribe them to a person celebrated 
ill their romances, whom they name, 
handling, whose skill in magic is 
said to have raised them in one 
night. A J avanesc manuscript as- 
serts them to have been erected in 
the Juvaiieso year 1188 (A. D. 

12(n): 

The neighbourhood of Bramba^ 
nan, to tire extent of 20 miles, is 
cultivated with cotton, which is here 
prodneed in greater abiiiidanec, and 
of better quality, than in iiny other 
part of the island. The village of 
llrambaiian is, in fact, the first, if 
not the only mart in Java for cotton, 
which is here known by the Hindui 
name of Kapas, {Edinburgh 
view, iH'.) 

BaoOuAH, {Bradera ). — A town 
in the province of Gujrat, district 
of Champap^rv 40 miles N. N. W. 
from tlm city^ bf BiroaelK Lat. 22®. 
13'. N. Lon^. 73?. 24'. E. This is 
the capital of a Maharntta Chieftain, 
know'll by the family uaitic of Uie 
Ouicowar (Gaikevad), who divides 
with the iK'shwa and the lUitish the 
largest and liiiest])ortion of Giijnit ; 
bis particular share lying principally 
ill the iiortheni districts. In Au- 
ri'iigzclie’s reign this was a large and 
wealthy towii, and still continues a 
place of cousiderahle trade, but we 
have iio detailed description of ik . 

Biliajee Gui^oWar(t|biegrCatgrand- 
ifatlier of - the present Giiicow ar) in- 
t aded the proviiifce 'of ,Gnjrat in 
1726, andihl730 iii 

Ins conquest by SiihoQ the 

graiidsoii of Sevajee, and imgnm^ 
of the MidiarattUs, Pit* 


lajee was sncceodcd by his son Da- 
inajcc, who was taken prisont^r by 
tlie Peshwa Bajerow, but afterwards 
ransomed, and receivini a sunnud 
for the half of Gujrat. Uis succesiior 
was Ills son P'liitch Singh, who dying 
in 1789 was succeeded by' his bro- 
ther Manajce, who died in 1792, 
when another brother, named Go- 
vind Row, ascended the throne. This 
cliief died ui 1 800,aiid was succeeded 
by his son, Aiiund Row Guieowar, 
who still Gonlinues* at the head of 
the government. 

This state w*as first noticed in the 
political Irohsactions of the British 
about the j^car 1782, when, at the 
peace concluded with the Malia- 
ratta Chiefs of Popnah, it was stipu- 
lated, that the cstablislied Jaghire 
of Pntteh Singh Guieowar (who had 
sided with the British) should con- 
tinue in his possession, the said Put- 
teh Singh Giiicowar performing the 
same obedience, and paying the 
same tribute to tlie peshWa as had 
betbre been customary. By, the 
treaty of Bassciu, concluded with 
the peshwa on the 31st of Decem- 
ber, 1802, the British engage to ar- 
bitrate and adjust all differences be- 
tween the peshwa and Auuiid Row 
Guieowar. 

Ill 1802 Malhar Row commenced 
hostilities against Anuiid Row, and 

■ iii^ The 
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conittiicily ivith thQ Guicowai's Ya- 
kcel.^ 

By a supplementary treaty, con- 
ceded on the l8th of February, 
16^, between the GuicQwar, and 
M^or Walker on the part of the 
British, tiie foilowin? districts were . 
permanently ceded for the support 
of die subsidiary force, viz. 

The pergunnah of Dolka, 
yielding a revenue of - 4^,(i00 
Ditto of Ncryad /- - - 176,000 
' Ditto of fiejapopr - - - 130,000 
The 1'uppa bt Knnrce, con- 
tiguous to B^^apoPl - 25,000 

Rupees 780,060 

On the 2d of June, 1803, the 
Giiicowar agreed to subsidize an adr 
ditionalbody of 1000 infantry, for 
the payment of whicli the foilowing 
distiicts were made over ; 

The per^nnah of Matter, 

Vafuedat 130,000 

Ditto of Modha - - - 110,000 
I'Jjc customs of Kiinkato- 
dra, north of the ’fuptee 50,000 


Rupees 290,000 


Tlie actual extent of the Gni- 
cowarN influence,, and the limits of 
Ills remaining territories, it is almo^ 
impossible to disci iminate,. and 
pend greatly on the talents 
reigning prince. His claip^^lo tri- 
bute are very indelinitec^id extend; 
. over the whole proyX^^i ; but the na- 
ture of the govern^icht being wholly 
feudal, only occ^ional obedient^ is 
paid by hk:’:'rM^1s, who are more 
kept in awe b^iis alliance ulth the 
British, ihan frb)h i^y dread of his 
own inirinsic rcpuirces. What rcr 
venue lie receiws is generally : epU 
looted by the presence of a military 
force, and but/a small portion of it 
ever reaches /le treasury at the ca-. 
pital. {Mamiuii Wellesiey, Treaiiet^ 

f ■ 

^ Bkoac^ — A district 

in the province of Gi\jjrait, situmed 


between the 21 ^ and 23d decrees 
of north latitude,- and bouiulcd on 
the west by the Gulf of Caiikba y, In 
1682 it is described by Abul Fuzel 
as follows: 

Sircar Behroatch, containing 14 
malials, measurement 349,771 bee- 
gabs, revenue 21, 845, 683 dams. 
Seyurghal 141,820. This sircar fiir- 
ni^ics 990 cavalry, and 20,800 in- 
fantry ” 

This is one of the best cultivated , 
and populated territories on ilic 
west coast of India; and was ac- 
quired finally by the Brilisli, at the 
treaty of peace concluded with 
Dowlct Row Sindia, in December, 
1803. As a particular favour, tlio 
pesliwa w'as allowed to retain the 
pergunnahs of Ahmood, Jiimbosier, 
and Dubboi, being old fiefs of lus 
family ; and even the town of Olpar, 
within seven miles of Surat. This 
intermixture of dominion is not nn-f 
common in Iliiidostaii, but was al- 
W'ays more customary among the 
Maharaltas, than any other nation. 

A smaller tract of country, imnif;- 
diately adjacent to the city, is pro- 
perly called the district of Broach. 
Three-fourths of this teixitory, con- 
taining 122 villages, are named ka- 
uum lauds, which posses a rich soil, 
preferable to the.;]iaji'a land,, close 
to the sea. Tlie annual govern- , 
incnt assessment upon kanum land, 
ill constant cultivution, is 12 rupees 
per acre; but, after a year of fallow, 

It is double that rate. Land which 
is allowx'd to lie fallow is named 
va&sel, ill coutradistiiiction to that 
named bhoot, which is filled evoy 
season. The crop on the lirst, js 
double that on the .la.st, and the 
rent ill pniportioii. About the town 
of Broach, a bcgidi (one-third of an 
acte) of c'oinnum vassci, is assessed 
at eight ntpees, and one of bhoot at 
four, rupees. To raise this double 
produce, the spot rnhst also be im- 
proved by oxp^ure, iniguliou, and 
manures. ' ^ v ^ 

Forty villages, bordering on the 
sea-coast; -compose the divisiou of 
Ajuliseer and Fackajin; and Ulicir . 
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soil and rli mate arc consirtotably carried away thebatilcH of the isjiin^^ 
iliHerent, Irom ihc rest of the inatU . \vh*.*rc il p;ro\vs, and ulona: with tinpin ' * 
time tract. In this paiiiciVlar trrri- such parts of the . tree, as liad es;- 
tory^avliich is naniod Burra, cultiva* tended their roots so ihr; What : ; 
tion docs not commence nntil An- sliir remains is abdiit 2000 feet iri- ^ 
gust and September. On this spe- eJremiifmMice, meiusiiriiig round 
des of land, the government asst^s.s- difti^rent- stems; .b!it, tne hanging 
ineiit may gcneriilly be averaged at cbiancKes, the rt)btti of whSr|i have ^ 
three rupees per hogah, or one 'not yet reached . the grbuiid^ cover a' - 
iiea per ’acre. The soil in the dis^ lnucli larger extent. The phjet 
triels of Broach, Jiimbosier, and ther truirks pf tliiS IrC'c athount to 360, 
adjacent ones east of the Gtilf’df alt superior in size to the generality 
C'liiiihay, suits extremely well with of IJiigUsh oakfs and elms ; aM thO 
the cultivation of cotton; which fs smaller stcida, forming st^^^ sup- 
sown on fallowed spots along with porters, .are . than 3.000, and 
rice, ‘the latter being of speedy from each of these new brandies 
growth, and reaped at the opening hanging root, s are proceding, which 
of the rainy ssason. The gnisSia time will form trunks, and 1 ) 01)01110 
lots of laud in tlie Broach district the parents of a future progeny, 
iu 1804, exempted from the revenue This is the tf^® described by Mil- 
iisscssineiits, amounted to 68,000 ton in Paradise Lost; . aitd the jmtives 
begahs. have a tradition that is 3000 years' 

'i'ho number of violent deaths and: old, and assert tliat 7000 persOiiscaii 
robberies in this district, have greatly repose under its shade, 
decreased since it has fallen under Being so conveniently situated, > 
the British government. In former the Bombay go venimeiit itiadh nuiny. ' 
times, the delinquents being almost attempts to obtain this district, >hd . 
universaily punished by the inilic- had possession of it Ibr a short iime 
tion of tines, by no means propor- prior to 1782’; but, at that period, in 
lioned either to the crime or to the order to procure the concurrence of 
amoniit of their property, . Ih© riclr Madhajec Sindia to the treaty of 
could commit crimes with impunity; Salhey, Broach with its \aluahlo 
at present the punishments being tcrriloi y yielding a revenue 200,0001. 
personal, their apprehensions of the was a private and separate agree- 
eonseqncnccs sire much greater. meut C(Mled to him. (Drummond,' 
W hen sinking under tlio weight Loj^ Valentia, Moore, bth Eigister, 
of years, or absorbed iu spiritu al coil- ^ v ^ 

tcjiiplutioii, Hindoo devotees not iiti- BrcSv^. — town iii Die province . 

frequently descend^ into a pit dug of GujrSyl^isIrict of Broach, of 
by tliemsclvcs or discipU^s, and then which it is tfi^Mjapital, situated on 
submit to be smothered alive. This tlic north bank Nerbuddah 

is related of Kn veer, from whose River, about 26 milf^hbove its jiiiic-^ 
tooth-pick the natives assert sprung tion with the sea. La\ 21®. 41'. N. 
the great tree, on an island in the Long, 73®. 13. ‘y-**’ '* 

Keva or Ncrmada, of which, Die foi- This place said ^ derive its 
low ing is a description : name ffbm th^ Hindis saint or de- 

■* On an island in the Nerbuddah, votce Bhri^, aud t(lbe properly 
10 mites from the city of Broach, written Bhrijgd fCsIiet^ or Bhrigu-' 
stands the famous banyan tree, sup- pura, the town or plackof Bhrigu. 
posed to be thc^larges^ and most It hi thought to have bcA the Bsury- 
extruordiuary ill evistciicc. It is gaaa of the ancients, a^whea it 
named Kqvcer Bur, in hf^Oiir of .surrciidcrod to the Bmnerok Acber, 
a famous saint, and \vas ^fbrinerly in 1672, conDiiued to be araace of 
much Jarger than at pri^ciDi ibr great trade. 1 

high floods have at bafits and other «6tlon' 
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^obiis arc majinfactiirr^l hero, and 
iho wators ortho Nferbiiddak arc 
said lo have a pt'oiiUar [property in 
' bieat'liiii^ ' doths io a pure white. 
At Broach the hire of an able-bodied 
fiiah for the whole day is seven pice, 
or 4drl5n<?lisli ; a wotiiaii five pice, 
and boys and ^irls from a haUpeuny 
to 2d ; the whole of which rates are 
ahnost' double those of Bengal, in 
'♦he niannfacturiiig districts. . The 
price of food for common oecaMotis 
IS frdin one to two fartiiings .per 
ppaud, aiid oii fostivala they can al- 
fbrd a relish of milk or firfi. 

At the period of the great famine, 
fn 171)1, the nniuber lionses in the 
distlict innhiidiateiy attached to the 
Aown of Broach was 14,8fid, and the 
iiiiiahiYatits 80,922. Afler the fa- 
mine, it was fomid tliat 2351 of the 
hirmer had been abandoned, and 
that 25,^^ of the latter had died. 
Ill 1804, the whole iniinber of resi- 
. dents in Broach fort and the envi- 
^ns was reported to be 22,408 sonis, 
but at present it is believed to be 
inorc tlian double that number. The 
town bud district immediately at- 
tached to Broach may bo estimated 
' to roiitain 100,000 inhabitants. In 
I8p7, there were 25 nats, orsbeie- 
lies, in Broach, of tlie banyan caste, 
eOinprclicndiiig 5261 individuals of 
both sexes; and, by a census taken 
the same year, it was found j^vre 
Wt’fe 3101 parsecs of the^^sf^id 
(sacevdofol) and behdcc^^lasscs, 
in the city an^::?imrbs. 

At tliis place thj^ is a piiijratKilo 
or hospital for ajJaKals, supported by 
donations fre^ the iJindoo inhabi- 
taiits. maitfage and mercan- 

tile transaenm is taxed for the pin- 
jrapole, by ^ich above 1000 1. is 
raised mmua^y, a.ip'eat jjibrtipti of 
wliicb i.s abscAed infolhc eolfers of 
the mauagrfi. /ITie only. Animals 
it af prcscnt/coiitaurs, are milk cows, 
VY'hioh the expense of their 

kecping.yrln the sqrat pinjrapole, 
the oiili^niifials kept that cost any 
dung,^ J*e a few wild bulls, and some" 
znoimMp^. 

iiHilPic treaty ceneluckd wiAIi the 


Peshwa* and flic combined Maha- 
ratta powers in June, 1782, the city 
and perguiiiiali of Broaclr, were 
coded to the East India Coiit{)>'iiiy. 
lu July, 1782, they were made over 
to Madhaji'e Siudia, ostensibly as 
a recompense for his hninanc treat- 
ment of the British prisoners and 
hostages taken at rrgaam; but, 
in reality, for his assistance in bring- 
ing libont the pacification, which, 
at tliat time, on account of llydcr's 
invasion of the Car natic, was urgent- 
ly wanted. 

In 1772, Broach was besieged by 
an army ti'om Bombay, coininantlcd 
by General Wedderburne, who was 
killed under the walls; and a few 
days after Iris death, it vvas captured 
by storm, althougb then a place of 
very considerable strength. It re- 
mained in the possession of tlic Bri- 
tish until 1782, when it was ceded 
along with the district to Madhujec 
Sindia, at the ti'caty of 8albey ; but 
Was again taken th>m his successor, 
Dowlct Bow, on the 29tlTi August, 
1803, by the army under ’Colonel 
W'oodingfon, and has remained with 
the British ever since. . . 

■ ’JVavclIing distance from Bombay 
221, from Oujain 266, and from 
Pooriah 287 miles. (Jhwnnwnd, 
Wilford, Treatieiy Itetmcl, 

4-c.) . 

Bcboorara.— A village in the 
province of Kinde^ situated on the 
road Irom Hydfirabad to liiickpiit 
Bunder, and about 24 miles N. from 
JDlUekpiit Bunder. Lat. 24®, 10^ N, 

This place stands on tlie edge of 
the Bun or desert; and, during Uie 
dry season, is abandoned by the in- 
habitants. There is a small tank of 
good Watcir alniut a^railo and a half 
to the north, round which there is 
liftle grass. The rest of the coun- 
try ili a Uatten, salt, marsliy desert. 

Erom hence to «Luckput; Bunder^ 
tlie road is over t|ie desert in % 
southerly direction for about 16 
mites, where stands a ‘small^ hill “ 
nuined TOyroy, on which are four 
wells of good water, butUie wholo 
OQataiiliiig only a small quantity. 
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From Teyroy to l^ckpnt Bunder of the people termed, in Calcutta, 
River, is over a soft muddy swamp Balasore hearers. (l.vt Register, 
for seven miles. {Maxfield, ^‘c.) - Budoebudog, — A 

Buckrah.- — A town in the pro- small town in the pFriviiice of Benr 
\'inc('' of Oude, situa ted on the banks gal, situated on the east side of the 
of the Buckrah J eel, named also the River IJooghly, l|) imlos beloSv Cal- 
Liichmersar Lake, the thcidc of A cutta in a straight line,; but almost 
popular song ill Hiiidostan. Lat. 26^. double that number following the 
64'. N. liong. 83®i 4'. E. / windings of the river. Lat. 22?. 29'. 

Buckrah.'— A town in the pro- N. Long. 88°* 20'. li. . 
viiice of Bahar, district of Hajjypoor. During- tlic government of Seraj 
Lat. 26°. 2'. N. Long. 86°. S'. N. ndpowlab, this place hail a separate 
Budavoon, {Tiwlavan ). — A toww fortress, which, .ion, the ’20lh Dimj- 
in the province of Delhi, district of 1756, was besieged in ibriii, and a 
Bareiiy, 30 miles S. AV. from the breach cfiected by the forces under 
town of Bareiiy. Lat. 28°. 3'. N. Admiral Watson and Colonel Clive, 
Long. 79°. 4'. E. In 1582 it is dc-; who intended a general^ assault a 
scribed by Abul Fazel as Pillows : little before day-break. ^ : ’’iiig the 

‘‘ Sircar Biiday 0011 , cuntaiiiiiig 13 night, however, itw>i. , Ibrm- 
mahals, measurement 8,093;850 he- ally stormed by a : < ■ ■•mG 

gabs, revenue 34,7 17,063 dams. Sey- of Stralian, w'h ^ -j get 

iirghaf 457,181 dams. This sircar d'rimk, wan^' > breadi, 

furmshes 28*60 cavalty^ and 26,700 and tired a jf tlie gar- 

iiifanti*y.’' Biidayooii was first con- risen, who, su, ' . .dniusthe fol- 
cpiered by the Maliommeduns, A.D. lowed by the y army, fled out 
1203, and continued a town of con- by the opr and left him in 

sidcrahlc note during the Patau and possess! , ■ ' >c. (Jtw, ^c.) 

Mogul governments, giving its name Budg^ : . oe sinRU rocky 

to the adjacent country, now com- islets in th * ; < ■ alayr, olf tho 

prehen ded in the district of Bareiiy. southern e/ t s ‘jiebes. The 

Buddoo, -A village ill passage is l> ‘ Y j ulhcrmuost 

the province of Ijahore, 72 mites andmiddlen^ . - ^ . - out a mile 
N. E. from the city of Lahoi'e. Lat broad. «« 

32°. 35 vN. Long. 74°. 38'. E; An Bugano. — y* i ' : mut 60 

annual fair is held on the llth April miles in circuinc ' off the 

at this place, which is tributary to sd^h-ea.stcrucoi.. . Lat 

the Rajah of Jamboc. 6°.55V.S. Long, v There 

Buddra River, {Bhodra^ exceU is fresii^Ayater to t: \ i . east 
lent), — ^riiis river has its source in side of t^is^Sshnd, 
tlie hilly district of the Mysore conn- BuuGEssEii^i^cc i i^E- 

try, not far fr’Otii the frontiers of lebes. 

Coorg, from whence it Hows in a Buiana^A l^i\ ^ 

northerly direction until it joins the town jn the piovin -eyn . » 

Tiinga River, the junction of the Irict of Jutwar, situiif]ff , 

two forming tlie Tuiigabhadra, or baiiko£(heKan,whi(/,in A /vr, 

. I’oombuddra River. • ' ; is in niariy places in fcly moist mud, 

BuddrucK) (Ffl(faWt«;).T---A town and in p^rs anex^usive-slicet of 
in the province bf Ctit^ekj .44 shallow La\ 22°.' 6^. N. 

Bi AV, frbin Baksore, ■ Lat; 21?. 5^^* Long. 71°. 26^ E. \ 

N. liOhg. 66?. 44'. E. This place ig The present cliieftni^fBujana is 
situHted on 'the north bonk of 1}ie> a Jhut^ named ]\lulliek\foiali, wiio, 
Boll uiideb River, which, hi ^iie sea- in concert With his broyj^r, Delia 
son of the year, is here'. 900 yards Khan, manages the district He is 
broad, *atid at another is fordable, indebtod lot his elcvatioi^ to the^ 
From this part of Orissa come most MuUick of Bujana, and is installed 
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bv having a {itrban conferred on him. 

BULDAMCHJiTTV. — A tOWIl ill fhc 
province of Bahar, disirict ot'Cliula- 
nagpoor, 226 iiiilcs W. W. lroin 
CalcuUa. l^at. 23^. 10'. N. Long. 
84^ 56'. E. 

B 1 J 1 .RAMV 00 R. — A town ill Ihp 
Nabob of Ondi'\s tcnitorics, in the* 
pro\iiK*e of Glide, 44 miles : north 
from Evzabad. Lat. 27?. N. 
.Long. 82^ 1</* E. 

lliiNDEtcuND, {Ba)^clki4ind).-^A 
large dlstrivt in the province of Alla- 
habad, siliiated iirincipalij betwixt 
the 24tli and 2(jlh degrees of north 
lal iliide. 1 1 is formed of tlie whple , 
drear mentioned by Abnl J‘'asKl un- 
der the name of Ahinedabad Gohrali, 
w ith three-fourths of that of Calliii- 
ger, stretching north to tlie soutliern 
banks of the Jiiiiina, over all extent 
of ll tMM) square miles. 

The country is high and ino?:: 
tainous, and but iniperlcctly c J? . 
vated. 'lli.G summits of iIk j • 
(hough mostly rocky, arc ^ 

with small cojipicc w ood, t ' , = ^ 

fi?w timber trees of a . ..j. 

About Adjyghnr the r r r die 

Ghauts, and almost : iii tliis 

pfu^t of Bumiciciin ; r »e land, 
and t I k? country r i: >. trougest 

in the world, r nig a na- 
tural fortress f oat height 

and stoepp .. / tee of 

country » *vy close^jcn- 

gle; U'k : »iy pljic^ but 

not gf - 1 , an4*inoduces 

a n» ' which ap- 

pr ■ yA’jSnard kind, being 

■ ■ *1^. 

et As comprehended be- 

^*!S¥»/ah and Cano rivers, 
*0 riviV of magnitude flow- 
ill;, aigh it VThe amuh-w^tern 
fnmti; . towardsfenndwana begins a 
few miles soiiKi of the village of 
Bom 10 . Lat.yfd®. N. Ixmg. 80. 46^. 
E. The fam/us diamond mines of. 
J'unnuh, in t^ time of Acber valued 
at right l^s of rupees, are witliin 
tliis district, but arc not now so pro* 
•iluctivo ; the other chief towns are 
CJiultcrpdor, Tcaiy, and Jyghtpoor, 


Callinjcr, Jliansi, Biilfeen, and Be--; 
jaoiir. Under the chiefs who ruled 
in the last and prccf?ding C(.>nturies, 
the govermnciit of this country was 
denominated tliellindiipati of Bun- 
dclcund, the rajahs being of the 
Buiidela tribe of Kajpoots. U'he 
founder of this fliinily was Bajuh 
Beer Siiigli, from whom the family 
of the Oorbha chief is descended. 
The greater part of his dominions 
w‘as wrested from him by Bajali, 
w'ho was the last sole poss(?ssor of 
the Btindelcuiidpro\iiice, then esti- 
mated to. produce a land revenue of 
one crore.( 10 mill ions) of rupees an- 
nually. At that period its capital 
was Callinger, one of the strongest 
fortresses in .Hindostan ; but the rt*- 
sldi i ec of the ra jali was the city, of 
\ or Pannah, situated above 
• v iikUts, and celebrated from all 
; lity for its diamond mines. 

^ curing tbe government of Kajali 
Oriuttersal, Bundelciind was invaded 
>y Mahomnied Khan Buiigish, the 
Pattau chief of Furruckabad, and 
tlie pcsliwa Sewai Bajerow w as in- 
vited from the Deccan to assist in 
repelling the invasion. Wlien this 
Was aceomplishcd the rajsdi adopted 
the )ieshwH as his son, and divided 
his territory between his two sons, 
l lirdcc Sah and Juggeth Sah, and 
the peshwa, his son by adoption. 
'I'he two portions assigned to Ilirdee 
and Juggeth Sah continued to be 
held by their numerous descendants, 
or by the nominal adherents and de- 
clining bmiichcs of that family, un- 
til a lung scries of domestic disseu-. 
siou and civil war in. the Bundelcuiid 
province had prepared it for subju- 
gation by a fort?igii power. 

Madliajeo Siiidia, dnruig his last 
and sufrcessful attempt in 1786 on* , 
the expiring Delhi sovereignty, was 
accompanied by a strong detaeh- 
ineiit of Beccaiiy ti^ops, under the 
command of All Bahadur, an illc-. 
gitimutc grandson of the flrsl Peshwa 
Bajerow, by a iVIahumiTir?flan wo- 
man. Thepeshwa’s object, in inarcli- 
ing this body of troops, wmjo x)b-« 
tain possession of the northern dis- 
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Uriels of Ihc Doat, of <he Gaiige.s village M’liS a foilrpss, and, in fuof, 
and Jumna, to be govcriiod b^ Ali according to Eiiropejui ideas, its re- 
liabaudei* as liis representative. duction never wits acctnnpliKheii. 

In the army of Madhajee ^iiidia At this period an arrangement 
was also the latd Rajah Hiinnint was made with the Pcsliwai by 
Raliandcr, a powerful coininauder which he was aekndwledged the so« 
of a large body of horse, and of vercjigu and paranionnt iortl of all 
numerous parly of gosnins, or iiart- the conquests made by Ali Bahau-; 
g.'is, a peculiar class of armed beg- der in Biiudclcmid, w lio engaged U# 
gars and religious devotees^ and of obey him bml furnish a liibutc, bfit 
w hom Rajah IJimmut was not only neither of tliwc conditions were, in 
the military leader, hut also the spi- fact, ever fuKilkuK In the moan 
riiual head. 'Hiis cliief falling nh- lime, Kajali ifiihmut llaliaudei, 
dor the suspicion ol‘ Sindia, to es- afraid that the return of tranquillity 
cape seizure and imprisonment, took would bring about the downfall of 
refuge under the Zureeii Putki^ or his own powciy was eoiitiniialiv e\“ 
principal banner of the Mahanitta citing disafl'oetiou aiid distil rbanecy 
empire, wdiich had been entrusted in all the districts sub jecl to the Aia> 
by thepcshwaiik this expedition to liarattast, in which be was well se- 
Ali Bahauder, and is always guarded conded by the restless and tarbuieiit 
by a select body of troops. In con- dispositions of the native (diiefs..' 
sequence of tfiis measure, a breach i’he Nabob, AH P'*'vjii(|er, died, 
ensued between Sindia and Ali Ba- in 1802, diirii ‘':i> - idc of Cal- 

haiider, whose view's on- the Doab linjer, winch ' ‘ to take, 

were wholly frustrated, Sindia de- Imving been ; .ru * nloyed in 

termining to establish his own hide- tlie reduction ? 1 u ^ v ? .d ; at th©' 

pendent authority in that eduntry. end of w liich r - : i ; . 0*ess was 

Ali Bahauder^ thus disappointed no greater tl v » ? .^n in tlio 

of aggrandisetnent in Upper Hiii- tliird year, t ' v ^ ahauder, 
dostan, prepared to return to Poo- his eldest son y :• his 18th 

nail, but destitute of ill lids for the year, and rcsiu ! .ah; and 
suppoi-t of his antiy. When, in this Rajah Himin . •- whose 

distress, Rajah Hiinimit Bahauder iiiflueiicc wits i ^ -n ut, ap- 

suggested to him the entire conquest pointed a disti* Ian rc- 

of Butidelciind, of which country latiou, named' kr, as 

he was uiiaiive and an agreciiiciit ragimt during I i 
w as concluded betwixt them, by At\his perio - ^ . .cBri- 

w hich a large portion of the province lishAVilit^iowIes . . . i the • 

was, when, conquered, to bo con- other Mahaf»Vit - u ted, 

signed to the independent manage- consequent to ^ ' <eifr 

merit of Himmut Bahauder, and the with the peshw^^^^^ ii : .<v red . 

revenue appropriated to tlic support the intention o r' a\ >• • . th«r 

of the troops, w hich 1/e engaged to hiflucndd bf Sn. \ j 

riKiiutainiii tlie service of Ah Ba- as a meaiia of Isli 

hander. possesMonsitt th I */' •’ 

. • Hie distracted and turbulent state Birou^h i ; • m-. 

of the [^riiice w as siich, that miv miit 'Batmud^ '^ r He 

iiivitath# was soon received from anuihilaik>^Wl^ <*y^. V - e 
one of the coiiieitdiiig parties^ and' snock^sbf lhp IM* H j 

tlie invasion undertaken A. D. 1789i endeavcitt^^tb^-etfi \ v f 
^ In a short time the country waS’ ^tliat provifiCe' to • 

nearly whdily subdued, biit it rc^ ‘ during .ali advair ^ i V ; / 
quired sewral years bcibro the Bla- ' to faimself. ^ ^ 

ha rat td authority could be pvdjieriy ' ^Wheil- itffai^^ a- 

tstabiislidd iu a negiou whorcr every propb^'oii of the pcsfa#a 
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W}js iiptdo for a cession of a portion 
ol‘«toiiilor\ ill Biindelonnd, in lien 
of the in tfio DccGan wliieh 

had been coded by the treaty of Bas- 
scin. ''I'liis [tropusiil having been ac- 
cept'd by the Jb'ilisb y;t>vcnnnetit, a 
di'cd of cession, to die Bast India 
Company oftorritory in Biiiidelciiud 
of 32 lacks and 16,000 -nipccs in. 
place of the snbsjdy, atid of tour 
lacks of rupees for the cxpcji.se of 
siibdiiiiij; it. By tliis arran?:emeiit 
tlic peshwa; whose aiitbovity oA'cr 
the coinpiests of Ali Bahanderhad 
been liilherto merely hdininal, and 
who had never (Kiivfcd any reventie 
IVom it, wus cnalilcd to lirpiidatc the 
claims of the British govorinneiM; tor 
the paymtMit of tlu- isubsidiary force 
w liii.h piolecled his hereditary pos- 
sessions. 

Tlic occupation of the province of 
Biindi'Jciind diirini^ the war, by the 
British troop.s, bi.'caine necessary for 
the defence of the countries in. Hie 
Doab; tis well as of the town and 
district of Mirzapoor, and the city 
of Benares, whicli were all exposed 
to iiiyasiun from this quarter. ‘ Nor 
without it could the secure iiaviga- 
lioii of the Jumna be depended on, 
from the n^stloss and turlui lent cha- 
racters of the Boiidclah chiefs. 

Subsequent to this period, while 
tlic British dotnehment was occu- 
pied with the siege and conqu^ of 
tJalpec, a conciiiatoi*y nego^tioii 
w'as opened with Siminshcri^alni^ 
der, to whom a tm^^ of four 
lucks of rujiees pcp^iium was se- 
cured in the^^^eShwa’s remaining 
share of Bnn^lcuod, of which he 
was aBonvaius appointed governor. 
With ffiJTStobahdar of Jhansi^ und 
the liajahs oV Dultemi and Bjiiithcer^ 
oonciliatory Ih'an^ments were also 
concluded, and a short, time aftor- 
wariLs with tl^ Rj^alis of Chorkdrcc, 
Jey tpoor, awl Bejaour.. By the mea- 
sures adopted eveiy hereditary cliiet^ 
tain, why possessed power or in- 
fluence A Biimhdcund, has been 
coriciliafted or subdued, and placed 
in due subjection td^tho British au- 
thority, 


Itajjih Ilimmut Biitiaitdor died in 
18l: I, after which Ids tciritories were 
resumed l>y the Biitisli govcnmicnt, 
his iiTCgulur troops alisbiuided, and 
his family provided for. In 1806 tho 
€.stimHtc(l revenue of the British 
portion of Bundeicund was as fol- 
lows, viz.' 

The several districts tlicn 
actually possessed by 
grwt'rmneni, including 
Calpoe, and part of Ky- 
poor, on the banks of 
the Jiimua - - - - 1,400,000: 
The territory of Rajah 
Himmut Baliandcr - 1,633,184 
The districts of Callinjer, 

Jey poor, Ilnldci, and 
part of Cutolee, below 
tho Ghauts, estimated 
at tivo lacks of rupees, 
but rliargcablo with 
Jagliircs and provisions 
for the native leaders ry 5tM).000. 
The city and diamond 
mines of Fannali, w ith 
a portion of territory 
adjacent, the probable 
revenue being - - - 200,0001 

Rupees 3,633,184 

In 1807 a considerable tract of 
eoujitiy inliiis province, containing 
numerous villages above the Ghauts, 
and some diamond mines, was grant- 
ed to Rajah Kishoiw Singh, the de- 
scendant of Btijah Hirdee Sah, and 
the ancient family of Bundeicund, 

difl'ei ent elriefSj^under the condition 
that lie would guard the passes, and 
suppress all marauders and dis- 
turbers of tho'pnblie peace. At this 
time considerable progress had been 
made: in restoring tranquillity to thjs 
long distracted country, , By the ror 
duction of tlio district bf>Kooiicli, 
mid the cxpulsiov of the refractory 
zemindars, which was completed, iu 
1810, by the capture of Callinjer. 

In 1804 Buudciciind was formed 
into a British district, subontiiiate 
to the Benares court of circuit, and 
a civU cstabIBhment qipoiuted 
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llie adniinistralion of justioc, and and hy tlir time it reaelif's Bah( 1 iiii> 
coIUM- tioii ol* the i cvemio. f ' pour is dwindled to a «nuil Mi earn, 

J. (iranty Siytl, IroimdCy 'I’hiTC miles lielmv Hahdint|KK*r 

Citlffnoohe^ Trentlf^^ the bed of ihe ri\ci* is abont half 4 

i$L'VL)h.UMAi..\NCA, {Bunil&r mafia mile in breadth; bnt nut luoiv thati 
lancn ). — A town on the se;v>c 6 }ist of 20yardsofthisspac^,in lhedry seH> 
the Northern Cirears, 07 inih‘ji E. by sou, contains water. ThceiiiTent at 
>J. from Aiasulipalaui. Lat. 16°. 28^ this period is ratlier rapid, and about 
N. Lonj;'. 82°. VM-I. Travelling dis- two and a half foot in depth; «ie 
tance IVoin Madras 358 liiiles, • ^ water is of an excellent c|i.niUty. "I'iio 

Bunoshat, {Baugaahat ), — A dis- banks, at this part of its course, am 
Irict in tlui province of Clubul, situ- nearly on a level with the surround- 
at eel about tiu! 33d degree of nortli inir coniiti y, whicli is iiuindatcd du- 
lulilude. It is b(aiiided on the east ring the mins to the extent of tAvo 
by the Indus, and is inlcrsocted by miles. {M^Mnrdo^ t^v.) 
the iliver Cow, or CTiwiniill; along Bunxoo.— A townintboproviiico 

tlic south side of which, near its of Cabiil, district of Jhnigsliat 33 
junction with the Indus, Scylax is miles west from the Indus. Eat. 
conjectured to have built his vcsscis, 32°. 56'. N. Long. 70°. 20'. E. 
and from tlicuce to liavc sailed dow a Buntw ai.la. — tow n in the.pro- 

the Indus. The principal tow ns arc Tince of SoiiOi Caimra, 17 niih^s front 
Goohaiit, Buniiou, and Kohaut. Mangalore.* Lat. 12°. 48'. N. Long, 

1 'iriili is ode of the divisions of the 75° O'. E. This place contains about 
BaiigasluH, <»r districts occupied by 300 houses, and is situated on the 
the bungisji clan, which is one of north bank of a river passing Areola, 
the most powerful, numerous', and whicli is named the Netrawati. Th© 
valhuit tribes among the Afghans. 4ide’ flows no higher than Areola} 
This tribe occupies tlio dillicult bill biit canoes, carrying 150 bushels of 
country to the south of the moun- rice, can at all seasons ascend 10 
taims of Liigh man, which is almut and 11 milc'ts from Nagfua, Tlie 
200 miles ill leiigtli, and 100 in duuitiel is very" wide and full of 
breadth on u rough calculation. The rocks, which in tlie dry season ibitn 
district of Tirali is about 1.50 mites many islands. 'I’his town is fastim- 
in Icngtli, extending trom Iriah to proving, being the thoroughlare ior 
KoUaut, and is divided into nuinc- the trmle between Mysore and Ca- 
rons gleas and inoiintaiiivalUes, part ham; 4lic inhabitants arc inostly 
of which is occupied by the* tribe Bra^vmins, but’ of an inferior caste* 
afriili, and the rest by the buiigish. BachanaH,jMrdValeiitut, ?ji'v.) 
(Lfjfden, Isrc,) 'BOnWOuVct-Au island abouM8 

ISUNJAUUEK Ghaut. — A pass miles in chcumfereucc, lying ojf . 
among the hills, in the province of EoUok Harbout, in Mngijtidatiati^ 
Guudwansi, 108 miles 8. W. tiom Lat. 7^,14'. N* .E, 

Knltuup'oor. Lal,21°.15'. N.1 Long. On the 12tii Soptember, 12,75, this 

81°. 20'. E. This is So high a spot island -was rheded tsr/^apt. Thomas 
of grouii^that it causes the iieighr ' BorreM,f0r th0 Es^iltMiaCoi^ 
^bouring^- : Avers to take oppo^te -by lh6 aidtah iiud of the 

courscsi^, 4rc,) - CityofMagindatt^f^thogprant be^ 

Bu^»^SS RiVF.R.--This bj a native of 

lissoiuceihihc4>rovincedf Ajj^pV’ PaQij>an^' 5ifco “ic sijptve, but who 
111 passing through vvliich it ^attdin^ ^obthim'if his liberty, by^^rnin^ M*- 
to ,a very considrialde bhlk, and* hommcdaaii Ai’his island is covered 
es’cn whtm purnuingits course ttecs, clear of nhderwood, 
Dc*;sa, thrpugli the jVIehwass, ita- *aiid, al the 4^^ Of^thogi'ant, was 
sizeXs not insignifleant ; but it aftorv.uninb^it^i Tliere are few spriugs, 
wards loses iUelil’ in fha'* Kkkt«a0| but mauy jpoiicbof 
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smd it abounds with wild hogs, nion* 
JiCls, guanos, and siiiall snakes about 
IS inches long. In this state it jno- 
bnbly remains, as itwas*iicvcr taken 
possession of. {Far rest , Ve.) 

Burallk.— A town in tlio Nizam's 
fcrrilorics, in the pro^illco of Jjerar, 
67 miles S. W. from iillicltpoor; 
Lat. 20°. 36^ N, l^ong. 77^. .02'. C. 

• B V Ki) K F.— A town ill the pro\ iiicc 
of Atiuhahad, situated on the south 
side of the same river, 60 miles 
S. S. W. from Benares. Ldt 24*^. 
07'. N. Long. 82<\ 27^ B. The 
comitry aronnd this place is veiy 
d»'A(date, and much covered with 
jungle. The Burdee rajah's tOirito- 
lies arc intermixed w ith those of iiie 
Company. (Bhaity^c.) . 

Bordwan, (Var^soAiany produc- 
lice ). — A district in the province of 
Bciig.al, situated between the 22d 
and 24th dcgTcts of north latitude. 
It is tmiiiided on the north by Bir« 
boom and Kail jeshy; on the south 
by AJidnapoor and t looghly ; on the 
east by the Kiver Hooghly ; and on 
west by Midiiapoor aiul Pachetc. 

fn 1784, this district contained 
6174 square miles, according to Ma- 
jor Benners mcasiircnK'ut ; and, in 
pro|>ortion to its dimensions, is the 
hf\st cultivated, and most productive 
of any : imilar extent of tenitoiy^ in 
India. It becamo subject to tlie 
British g<nxTnnient, along witli^e 
other ceded lands, in ]760./^t is 
en^ ironed by .the jungles of Midti«» 
poor ill Orissa, of and Bh- 

boom, and appettk’s ukc a garden 
surrounded by a wilderness.. It pro- 
duces grain, eottonv rilkv sugar, and 
indigo, ^ii^eat abundance, and of 
excellent TJ&Vlity. :Thc weaving of 
mixed goodsVniadO with silk and 
cotton, tiourt^le.s at'sev^l towns in 
this district. • 

The Z(‘miudnr 5 % or estate, known 
by the niuneibf tiic Btndwaii'eeiiiiii- 
dary, on a' i$)iigh cstimatOf may be ^ 
taken at 7 ^ miles long and 46 broad, 
coinprch^idiiig alioiif 3280 miles, 
nearly tbe^Xbolo of whicli is in a 
liigh stato lK cuitivation^ j>and well 
stcNc^od ^pP^lDhabiteuts. . tiabso- 


quciit to 1722, it was bestowed on 
KceriitCliuiid,ofthckhetriormilitary 
caste, the tii-st kiiow'ii progenitor of 
the prcisent family ; and, in 1790, the 
existing rajah paid a yearly dent to 
government of 400,0001. sterling. In 
1704, the revenue of the whole dis- 
trict was 4,368,026 current rupees. 
The chief towns arc Burdivan, Bis- 
sunpoor, and Keerpay; and tlie 
principal rivers, the Hooghly and 
Duinmoodah ; but this district has 
not geiiemlly the advantage of a 
good inland navigation; the com- 
mwee, Iiow^ever, has been much fa- 
cilitated and extended by the open- 
ing of three grand roads leading to 
Hooghly, Cultiu, and Cntwa. 

In 1802, from llic nnniher of vil- 
lages, and of the houses in each vil- 
bige, the inhabitants were estiinated 
at 1,780,000, supposing each house 
to contain four iniiahitants, which is 
too low an average. The actual 
number probably ext^ecds two mil- 
lions, one-sixteonth of whom arc 
supposed to be Mah<»muicdaus. 
'J'liere are no brick or mud foils in 
this district ; but the remains of se- 
veral are visible, originally con- 
structed for protection against the 
Mahanittsis. ' 

'J’he only persons possessing rank 
aro the Kajahs of Burdewan and 
Bissunpoor; but iieitlicr of these 
now maintain many followers in their 
sen ice. For purposes of state or ce- 
remony, when they appear abroad 
they Jiire a retinue ; but before the 
introduction of tiie iiermanenl sys- 
tem, the number of persons called 
zcmiiidary pykes, employed for po- 
lice and other pii^se.v, was above 
21,000. The other zemindai-s are 
of uo eou.sidcrablo rank; many of 
tlie principal manage their cstalcsi 
by means of an agent, haying their 
own residence in There 

are many considin/ible liativo mer- 
chtttits, W'lio cairyon an extensive 
eu.intncrce in salt, tobacco, grain, 
and ckifh ; but the indigo>'W'Orks are 
entirely inatiaged by Europeans. 
I'hc peasantry arc peculiarly optt- 
lonV ■ f 
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'I hrre are few villag'es in this dis- 
trii t in wliich there is not a school 
when* ohUdreii ate tan^^ht to read 
;iH(l write; but there are no schools 
f(»r inslmetiou in the Mnhomniedun 
or lUiidu<i law. The most learned 
of the latter are found in the adja- 
ijeiit district of Niiddea, from whence 
and Iroiri Benares tlie ntlicr stations 
aix* supplied. The Mahominedans 
bear but an inconsiderable pro^ior- 
tion to the mass of inhabitants, aiid 
itJceive their education in the com- 
luoii brunches, trora the village 
sc^hoolmastcrs, or from their own 
r(!lations. Gang i*obbery is the ciime 
most prevalent in this, as in all the 
lower districts of Bengal. 

That this district continues in a 
progressive state of improvement, is 
evident from the number of new vil- 
lage’s erected, and the increasing 
number of brick buildings, both for 
domestic and ndigious purposes. To 
Burdwan must be assigned the first 
rank in all India, for productive agri- 
cultural value, in proportion to its 
size; the second may be claimed by 
Taiijore. (J?. T/imnpsm, J. Grant, 
Colebrooke, bth Heport, Lord C(n'n- 
wnllu, <§*c.) 

Burdwan. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of Burdwan, 
<)0 miles N. N. W. from Calentta. 
Lat. 23°. 15'. N. liOng. 87°. 57^ E. 

Burgundah. — A town in tlie pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, belonging to the 
Nixatu, 73 miles N. W. from Raja- 
liuindey. Lat. 17°. 62'. N. Long. 
Sl°. 13'. E. 

Bukhampook, {Barivanpur), — A 
town in Ihc province of Beiigal, dis- 
trict of Raujeshy, situated on tlio 
east bank of the Bhagirathi, or Cos- 
simbaxar River. Lat, !W° 3'. ,N, 
liOiig. 89°. 14'. E. Here a brigade 
of* troops are staiibued in commo- 
dious cantdiirnonts, which consist of 
a line range of buildings on one side 
of a largo open lawn, around which 
arc the houses of dilferent Europeah 
gontlemcn.* It is distant hye miles ; 
from Moorshedabad. (£om Valenr 
tiu, 5’C.).^ .. v- . 

Burias.— O ne of the Philippine : 

o 


Isles, lying due sontli of Luzon- 
Lat. 13° N. Long. 123°. R. ' In 
extreme length it may ho estimated 
at 43 miles, but tlie average breadth 
does not. exceed liine miles. Al- 
though this island is situated in the 
very centre of the Philippines, and 
so near to the gi'cat Island of Luzon 
and its capital Manilla ; yet, in 1775, 
it wjis possessed by a. colony of pi- 
ratical lilanos cruizors from Magin- 
danao, the Spaniards not having been 
able to dislodge them. Tliis island 
is surrounded. with rocks and shoals 
to a considerable distance. (For^ 
rest,^c,) 

Burmool.--^A small fortified vil- 
lage on the frontiers of the province 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20°. 21'. N. Long. 
85°. 10'; B. The whole way from 
tliis place To Khussumghiir may be 
called aypas8 ; ..but tliat part, named 
Burmool Ghaut, is more pailicularly 
strong. The entrance is 600 yards 
from Burmool, and it continues near 
a mile! It is formed by two lofty 
mountains, almost perpendicular, 
200 yards from each other, between 
which die road lies. 

Burramooter.'— A large town in' 
the province of Bejapoor, 44 miles 
8. E. from Poonah, and one mile 
from Merud. Lat. 18°. 14'. N. Long. 
74°. 31'. E. This place has a strong 
foililicatiou, divided by the Kurraii 
River. 

Bi^hRUAH, {Bhnrm). — A town in 
tlie province of Cuttack, 29 miles 
N. E. from ’the town of Cuttack. 
Lat. 20°. 47'. N. Long. 86°. 46'. K 

Burruuo.hai3T.-~A town in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, in the 
province of Oude, situated on the 
south side of the Dewah,'or Goggrah 
River, 50 miles N;W. by W. from 
Fyzabad. Lat 27°. 5'. N. Long; 
81°. 25'.E. 

BuRslgAH.^A town in the Maha- 
ratta terrhoriesifm the province of 
Malwah;- 30^ miles N. ft^im Bopal. 
Lat 23^42'. N. Long. 77° 32'. E. 

Bumtoolft, (Bkoratapwrii), — A 
town ih^ theBritiidi tenitoncs, in the 
proyiiice«if0tid6, 120 miles N.N:M^ 
frooif^fzabmi;>* 
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BvitWA, {Bharwit ). — A town in 
the. province of <]istrict of 

Chula Na<?}HM)r, 210 niilrs \V: N.W. 
from Cairn fi a. Eat. 23° 20'. X. . 
Long. 84°. 40'. E. 

Burwarah. — A innO fort, willi 
round hnstioiis and a <iitrii, in the 
Kajali of .lycnagiir's t(*iTi<ories, in 
the pnoinct* of Ajniror, 78 miles 
S. S. I'l. from the city of .Ivrnagur. 
Lat. 28°. N. Long. 76°. 8'. IC. 

Ih'sMix. — A town ill the province 
of Rahar, district ofCInUa Nagpoor, 
210 miles \\\ X. W. from f ■ah iitla. 
Lat. 22°. 68'. N. l.oug. 86°. 1 1'. IC. 

lliJSTAR, ( Vistar), — A town hi the 
piovijice of Gnmlwana, the capital 
of an independent ra jah. Lat. 19°. 
44'. N. Long. 82° 38'. IC. 177 
miles south tioin Kuttinipoor. The 
Goand inhabitants of the Ihistar 
countr}’ are probably amongst the 
wihh'st of 1 lindoslaii. They arc dc- 
scrihc*d, liotli nicm and women, as 
going about in a state of entire na- 
kedness. (^r.) 

Bustf.e, {BuMiy a (hceUhig\~--~A 
town ill the British tcrrilories, in the 
province of Glide, 37 miles K. from 
J ’vzahad. Lat. 26°. 48', N, Long, 
8^. 45'. E. 

Eijssumiar. — A town in North- 
ern llindostan, district of Kemaooji, 
subject to the Goorkhali Rajah of 
Xeiianl. liat. 29°. 48'. Long. 
80° 41'. E. 

Rusvacon. — One of lhe./Cala^ 
maine Isles, helunging to the Phi- 
lippines, situated abtut the 12lh 
degm* of north latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 60 miles, by 
13 tin; average breadth. 

Ri'ttool, XBatthuli). — A Kraall 
distii??l in»^thc norllicrii extremity of 
the province of Glide, situated be- 
twixt the 27th and 28tli degrees of 
north latitude. On the north it is 
separated by hills and forests from 
the territories of the Goorkhali Ka- 
.jah of Nepniil. This territory was 
ceded to the Company by tbc treaty 
cmiclinled on the 10th Ndy. 1801, 
hetw<*cn tlie Nabob of Oude and Jhe 
Man|uis Wellesley. 

Ri XAR.~rA towi^iu the province 


of Rahnr. district of Shahahnd, situ- 
ated on tbe S. side of the (Jangi*s. 
Lat. 26°. 36'. J.ong. 83°. 68'. JO. 

'fhe lort of Ritxar, though, of very 
inconsiderable size, commands the 
Ganges; but ills now dismantled, 
nor is there a single fortiiieil place 
between t.'alcn1ta and Allahabad, 
PiVery boat passing up and down 
the Ganges is obliged to eoim.’ to at 
this place, and produce Ikt pass ; 
every traveller by land does t!i« 
.same, the police lieiiig v ery slriid. 

A celebrated victory was gtiined 
here, in Oct. 1764, by the Rritish 
forces under Major, aCtcrwanls Sir 
Hector Atnnrb, over the nnit(‘d ar- 
mies of Snjah ud Dowlah and Cos- 
sim All Khan, 'i'lie Riitish army 
consisted of 866 Emopcaiis and 6215 
sepoys, of whom 87 Europeans and 
712 sepoys were killed and wound- 
ed; the combined tro(v>s\vere coin- 
piited at 40,<X)0 men, 2900 of whom 
arc supposed to have been slain in 
the battle. 

The llight of the allies was so ra- 
pid, that they did not stop ait Thixar, 
hut hastenecl to a nullah (small river) 
beyond it, which being very full, 
many Were dm wiuul and slanglilercd 
ill attempliiig to pass, 'fhe plunder 
was very great, as they left their 
tents standing, and their whole train 
of ar til Iciy , consisting of 133 pieces 
of various sizes, vvem taken. 

A native, historian describes the. 
camp of the. two chiefs in the follow- 
ing terms: “A bridge of boats licirig 
tlu'ovvn over tbc Ganges, the allied 
armies began (bcir murcli in iiuin- 
bers not to bo reckoned ; but, fioin 
the ignoraiiGC of the generals, and 
want of discipline, murdering and 
)>lundcring each other. It was not an 
army, but rather a moving nation.^’ 

Travelling distance irom Reiiairs, 
70 miles; from Calcutta by Aloor- 
shedabad, 485; by Birboom, 408 
miles. (Xord V£tcntia, Fostet‘, Gho- 
laum, Hossein, Remiel, §*c.) 

Buxkuwar Pass, (m; Pasafui ), — • 
A remarkalilc pass in Northern Hin- 
dkistan, in the province of Bootan. 
Lat. 26°. 47', N. liOng. 19*^. 29'. E. 
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Buxctlwaris a plaro of na- 
li'.ral .streno th, and, being a Irontier 
rdation of these nioiintairiSy has been 
rendered stroiigcT by art. The vil- 
lage consists of 10 or 12 houses, in- 
visible until the vt?ry inumcntof a|)- 
])roa(;h. It is placed upon a second 
table of levelled rock, upon which is 
very little soil ; yet it is covered with 
verdure, in consequence of its shel- 
tered situation, surrounded on three 
shies by lofty immntains, and open 
only to the sooth, which aHords a 
nan o\v prospect (»f lieiigai. 

I'hc: c'ountry continues flat to the 
loot of the Ruxedwar Hill. The 
ast'ciit to Santarabarry is easy, but 
llie road afterwards becomes abrupt 
and precipitous, the hills being co- 
vered with trees to their suininits. 
At Saiitanibany arc extensive orange 
groves, and raspberry bushes are 
tbund in the jungles. (Tiinwr^^c.) 

I lUXi i‘o< ! H , ( JMsfiipnra), — A town 
in the province of Rerigal, district 
of Ranjishy, 61 miles S. E. from 
Moorshcdaliad. Lat. 23®. 48'. N. 
liong. 88®. 61)'. E. 

Buxygunge — ^^A town in the pro- ' 
vince of Bengal, district of Dinago- 
poor, 84 miles N. N. E. from JMoor- 
shedabad. Lat. 26°. 15'. N. Long. 
88°. 6(/. E, 

Bvnjii.L.— A town and small per- 
gniinah in the province of Bengal, 
w lii( h, allhoiigh sniTOiinded by the 
district of Dinagopoor, yet w'as tunn- 
oiiy under tlie jurisdiction of that 
Piirneah; situated 03 miles N. from 
Alooi'sliedabad. Lai. 25®. 32'. N. 
Long. 88®. 10'. E. 

B VG . »MU R R Y, ( Vaicantha Ban). — 
A town ill the province of Bengal, 
district of M j luunsiiigh, ofwliicUit 
is the capita). It is situated bn the 
west side of the Brahmapootru, about 
*7.6 miles N. by E. from the city of 
Dacca. Lat. 24®. 46'. N, Longw 
00®. E. 

B Y R AHG irit , ( Fair<T^7<ar).— A town 
in the provinci' of (iundwaUR, dis- 
trict of ChiUulali, 1.33 miles 8. by E. 
froiA Riittiuipoor. fiat, 20®. 26'. N. 

liOng. 83®.^ ' 

'rips place formerly belonged to 
o 2 


Cliandah, and the country still bears 
that name, thougli they are now se- 
parate soubahdarries. It is consi- 
dered by the Alaharattas, whose au- 
thority is well established here, as a 
.strong town, and consists of about 
300 lliatchcd and tiled houses. It 
has a shine fort on Iho north-w»ist 
side, under the east face of which 
runs the Kohragur, which after- 
wjuds falls into the Waiiiy, or Baum 
Giinga. 

Byrahgnr is a place of some t raflic, 
and iniich frequented by Brinjarrics 
from Chotecsgiir, and the northem 
circars. The trade is priricipally in 
cotton, which is brought Irom the 
north-west parts of Berar and (3io- 
feesgur. This is purchased by nier- 
cliants from the circars, who give in 
exchange salt, betel, and cocoa nuts. 
(^.Blmit, ^c.) 


c. 

CABUL. 

A large province in Afghanistan, 
situated betwixt the 3.3d and 35th 
degrees of north latitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Kuttorc, or 
Caffristan ; on the south, by Canda- 
har and Balloochistan; to the cast it 
has the Indus ; and to the west, tho 
Hindoo Kho Mountains, and pro- 
vince of Bamiari, in Persia. In 
length it fhay be estimated at 250 
milc^, by 160 the average brcadtii. 

In 1682, this province is described 
by Abul Fazel as hillows : 

“ Sircar Cabul is situatejJ in the 
third and fourth climates. The 
length, fimm Attock Benares, on the 
banks of theSinde; to Hindoo Kho, 
is 150cpss; and the breadth, from 
Carabagh to Chuganserai, 100 coss. 
On the east libs Hindostan ; on the 
west, incliniiig to the north, are 
mountains, between which is situ- 
ated GHonr; oil the north is Indenib 
of Badakhshan, and Hindoo Kho; 
on the south, Femicd and Nughz. 
llie water aitd air of this province 
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arc cxcrlleiit, 'I'hc* parts in which 
snow lalls, and these whi(-h are on- 
tircly tree from it, arc so near to 
each other, Diat yon may pass from 
h<‘at to cold in tlie course of a day. 
Hie snow hepnsfo fall in tlse iiioiiii- 
tains in Scpteinbor, hut not in the 
plains until Nov< iiiher. 

“The fi*uits of this eoniitry are 
delicious. e\ceptiiif? the inelons, hut 
tile harvests are not very iloiirishin^. 
The surrounding inoiiiitains and 
wilds defend Cahiil from sudden in- 
vasion. Hindoo Koli lies in the 
centre, hetw'ccn CahuJ, Badakh- 
sJiaii, and Balk. Theri^ arc seven 
roads from IWraii to ('a bed, and 
six from Cabnl to liindostan. No 
less than 11 languages are used in 
the \ieeroyalty of Cahul, (‘ach na- 
tion speaking its own ; viz. Turkish, 
jMiighooly, Persian, Hindy, Algha- 
nee, Puslitowe y, l’^r^ atehy, Gviebree, 
liurkcc, Lmnghance, and Arabic. 

“ Hic natives are chielly of the 
frihpsofHezarch and Atghaii, which 
possess all the pasturage, tribe, 
of the Hezarcli arc the reiniiiiis of 
the Chaghtai army, which Mangii 
Kliaii sent to the assist a nc<i of Hola- 
koo Khali, and they inhabit, the 
eoiiiilry from Giiizni to (.'sindahar, 
and areupwaixls of 100,000 families. 
The Afgiianssay th(?y arc deseendod 
from the cliildren of Isra.cl. Some 
Afghans consider themselves to be 
of ICgyptian extraction, asserting, 
that w hen the cliildrcn of Israel re- 
turned from Jcmsalenioto Kgypt, 
tfiis tribe inigratocl to Hindustan. 

“ Sircar Cahul, containing 22 ma- 
l:als; revenue, 80,007,405 dams. 
Scyurghal, 137,178 dams. This sir- 
car fiiflPlishes* 28,187 cavalry^ ami 
217,7<X> infantry,” 

Hie coniitry of ealuil, in respect 
to its natural geography, is divided 
into t wo parts, se^anilcd by la ridge 
of vory high mounldins usually co- 
vered with snow', which runs tixim 
west to cast from the neighbourhood 
of Gliizni to that of Dcenkole on 
the 1 n d us, 1 lelo w^ A t took. The tract 
Jying to tiio north of fiiis is named 
' l^nifi^Sh^nat', and to (he south Biiu- 


gishshat ; eacli having one or more 
coitsid< rablc rivers intersecting their 
whole Jf'iigtii, and discinhoguiiig 
themselves into tlic Indus. That of 
liiiinghanat is the Kiver of Cahul, 
named also the Kameh, and in its 
lowTr part the Atto(?k ; that of J>un- 
gishshat is the Cow', or Gowimill 
River. 

Cahul is u country highly diversi- 
fied, btjing iinule up of snow v moun- 
tains, hills of moderate ludglit, <*x- 
Ic'fisivc ])laius and forests. iVom the? 
Indus to the city of Cahnl tlicre . is 
ail invariable dcticiciicv of wood, 
insmuiich that the lower elas.s of 
people, in the winter season, suIIVt 
much from a want of fuel. Near 
JIaramow there is n sandy, miinlia- 
bited valley, 20 miles in length. 'I’ln? 
air ill the country around Gniida- 
niouck is prohahlv strongly, impreg- 
nated w'ith nitrous [lartif les, the ex- 
posed part of the body being co- 
vered with a white scaly substance 
of a saline taste, which excoreates 
the skin. "Hic chief towns arc Ca- 
biil and Peshawer; and the prin- 
cipal rivers have been already men- 
tioned. 

The centra! districts about the ca- 
pital, possessing tew Indian eorntiio- 
ilities, receive sugar and cotton 
cloths mostly from Peshaw er, w hi- 
ther they send iron, leather, and to- 
Ikwco. To Caiidahur are. exported 
iron, leather, and lamp oil, w hence 
the returns are made in sundry ma- 
nufactures of Persia and Europe. 
T)ic I'artars of Buchara bring to 
(‘abiil the horses of I'urkistaii, furs, 
and hides, the latter resembling 
those termed in Europe Bulgar; the 
proceeds arc applied to the purchase 
of indigo, and other jiroduetions of 
lliudostiui. 

The roads throughout this pro-* 
viiiee are umch infested by the na- 
tive Afghans. a most ungovernable 
race, and averse to 111 peaceful occu- 
pations. Tiiis particularly applies to 
a sect named the IIybers\ wiio are 
greatly aided in the pursuit 6f a 
freo-booliiig life by the situation of 
their country, which forms a chain 
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*»r niriiinlaii)!^, whoso scanty slips of 
vullcy afVortls hiit little food. This 
rude race ot'nuMi still dwell in caves, 
f>r ill the fissiin\s of rocks. 'J’hey 
ju-ofess the \lHliumniedaii rcdig^ioii 
of the Sooiii persuasion, aiul hate 
tlic l^ersiaiis, and all the sectaiios 
of Ali. The Tlyher dialect, is found- 
ed oil the eoininon lan^iiaf^e of the 
Afuliaiis, hut is harshly {‘uftural^ 
and ill understood by the adjacent 
tribes. 

'rhe province of Caliul, on ac- 
count of its mountainous .surface, 
was orip^iiially named lloli, trom 
wbcrice is derived the term Kohillah; 
it is also sometimes imined Zabii- 
listaii from Zabiil, one of the names 
of Ghiziii. 

In A. D. 997, w hen Cabul was in- 
vaded by Sehneta^i, the first sovc- 
rciicn of the Ghizni dynasty, the 
eastern fjiiai-ter of this proviriee, al- 
though situated to the west of the 
Indus, was still occupied by Hiii- 
<loos, subject to a prince of that re^ 
ligioii named Jypal, whose capital 
was named Balhitula, and whose 
doniiijioiis extended, in a north- 
west direction, from Laliore to Lum- 
^'lianat, and in a south-c'ast line 
ii'om Cashmere to Moultaii. llie 
w hole w as tinally subdued by Sultan 
Malimood about A. D. 1008, and it 
w as severed from the Delhi c*mpire 
liy Nadir Shah in 1739. (Sec Af- 
ghanistan.) 

Ill 1809, in eonsequenco of the 
confederacy with the state of Persia, 
projected by the French, for the 
purpose of invading the Abdalli do- 
minions in Afghanistan, ami uJti- 
iiiately those of the British gov ernr 
ment in India, the Honourable 
Mountsliiart .ElpbinKtonc was dis- 
patched as embassador to tlie Cabul 
court, on the part of liOrd Miuto, 
tlien governor-general, tor the pur- 
pose of concertihg with the Cabul 
government the means of mutual 
defence against the expeoted iuva- 
sioii‘»of the French and Persians, and 
of explaining the friendly and bciic- 
liciai object of his mission. 

The Cabul sovereign, sensible of 


the advantage of alliance and, co- 
op<,‘mtiou between the two slates, di- 
rcfded his ministci's t(» ( onfer willi 
.Mr. Itllphinstdnc, and, consiibing the 
'Welfare of both governments, toeoii- 
elude an arrangement. It was in 
consequence agreed, that, if the 
French and Persians tmdciivoiired to 
pass through the Cabul t(?rritories, 
the urniies of that state should use 
the utmost exertion to repel th<‘ni, 
and I iCvent their etreelnuiiug this 
ohject; and that if, in pursuance of 
their confederacy, the ent'my should 
advance towards the King of Calm fs 
country, in a hostile maiiiicr,thc Bri- 
tish state shall hold themselves liiiblo 
to atford the expenses iii’cessaiy tor 
the above-mentioned .service, to the 
extent of their ability : these condi- 
tions to be in force wdiile the confe- 
demey betw een the French uiid Per- 
sians contiiiiied. {Foster^ Remitl, 
Ahd Fazdy Treaties, Stewart, Scott, 

§T.) 

• Cabul. — A city in Afghanistan, 
the eajiital of the pwivince of CabuK 
Lat. S4P.SI'. N. Long. 68®. 34'. E. 
In 1582 it is described by Abul 
I'Vizol as follows : 

Cabul is a very ancient and bcau- 
lifui city, of which Piisheiig is said 
to he the founder. There are double 
w'alls of mud of considerable strength: 
on the south-east side is a small hill, 
named Shah Cabul. bVOin early an- 
tiquity, Cabul and Candahar have 
been reckoned the gates of Flin- 
dostan ; one aflbrding entrance from * 
Toorau, and the other from Iran.’' 

This city at present is tlie resi- 
dence and capital of the Abdalli so- 
vereigns of A fglianistaii.. 1 if si aiids 
in. a w’idc plain, well watched, and 
intci-spcrsed witli washed villages. — 
The Cabnl River runs tlirough the 
plain, ovdi’ w^hich, at tlie distance of 
ibiir or live miles to the southward 
of the city, ia a bridge built of brick, 
liiasurroiuided by u widl about one 
inileand aljialf in circumterenec, and 
is situa/tod on the easterii .side of a 
rango of two: 11 uited hills of a semi- . 
cii^Ulal^ figure^ The fprtilieatioiis arc 
of a very siniplc construetioii, with 
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f carcdy any ditch ; the hoitses are 
hiiilt of rough stones, clay, and nti- 
bnrnod bricks, and exhibit a very 
mean appearance.. 

. Jialar<‘-sir, the name of the king’s 
palace, stands on a rising ground in 
the eastern quarter of the city, and 
does noi at. all correspond to the 
\i{.\v n idi the dignity of its master. 
An Me: dan Khan, a celehrated no- 
bleman in tiie reign of Jehaiigecr, 
erected here four spacious bji-:ars in 
the c-entre ol’ the city, which were 
supplied with fountains; the last are 
now choked up with tilth, and the 
first occupied by the meanest order 
of meehauics. 'j1ie fruits in the 
market are of a good kind, and in 
great plenty, as apples, pears, peach- 
es, pomegranates, and a variety of 
grapes. The environs of the city 
arc ehiefiy o<‘Cupi(‘d hy garden 
grounds, and watered by numerous 
streams, the largest of which runs 
through th<j town, and has a small 
bridge over it. ’l o the S. W. of Ca- 
bul (he liills are of a mod(Ta1e 
lieight, hilt the country is thinly 
eiillivaled. On account of the prox- 
imity of this capital (o the Indian 
(.'aiieasns, or Hindoo Kho Aloiiii- 
tains, the Icmperafnrc of the at- 
mosphere is liable to very sudden 
variations. 

’1 he great bazar here is frequently 
crowded with iJsbeek 'fartars, who 
ha^c the same cast of features as 
the Cliincse and iMaluyi', but more 
4 harsli ; and licrc are to be found the 
remains of a colony of Armenians, 
captured by Natlir SlnJj during his 
'riirkish wars. Many IHudoos fre- 
quent «<his city, chielly Jrom Pe- 
.shuwer, who contribute greatly lo 
its prosperity, and arc caretully pro- 
leeted by the Afghan gov<!rument 

Travelling distani>e from DciliJ, 
839 miles; from Agra, 976; from 
Lucknow, 1118 ; and ffom Calcutta, 
1815 miles, i^l^’oster, Metmel^ Abid 

C A KUL It I V ER. — river has its 
^ sounjc in the western part of Cabul, 
near the jlindoo Kho Mpunlaiiis, 
Pbd jj|(ows past the city of Cabul, 


from whence it proceeds in a S. W. 
course towards the Indus, which it 
joins in front of the town of Altuck, 
after receiving the addition of many 
streams. From Jelalabad down to 
Peshawar its proper name is Ka- 
roeh, after which it is frequently 
named the Attock, and Hindostaii 
commences at its junction w itli the. 
Indus. At Jelalahad it is navigable 
for jalelis, or rafts of a particular 
construction ; and its whole course, 
including the w indiugs, may be esti- 
mated at above 300 miles. 

Cabyna.— A small island about 
21 miles in length, by 15 in breadth, 
lying due south of the eastern limb 
of Celebes. Lat. 5®. 18'. S. Long. 
121®. 53'. L. 

Cachar. {Cosari ). — A district tri- 
butary to the JUrman empire, situ- 
ated about the 25lh dcgrei! of nortJi 
latitude. To the north it is bounded 
by Assam, and to the south by the 
Cassay comilry ; to the cast by Cas- 
say, and to the west by the districts 
of Tipperah and Siihei, in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, Its dimensions arc 
iniceiiaiii, but are known noi to bo 
great. 

A coimminication exists by water 
tluoiigh Assam to the centre of Ijoth 
Cachar and Gentiah, although hi- 
therto deemed inaccessible even by 
land. Formerly the commerce be- 
twixt Bengal and Cachar was carried 
on by laud fromSiihet; for the As- 
.sainese at that period w ere so jealous 
of their Bengal neighbours, that no 
u(;ce.ss w hutever was allowed through 
the Braliinapootra. 

Although so far to the east, and 
for many centuries almost com- 
pletely iiiterdicled all cointnunica- 
tion with Hindoslan, the iuhahitarits 
of (his country are, like their iieigh- 
lamrstho Cassayers, Hindoos of the 
Brahminical persuasion. I'he Ra- 
jah of Cachar, wlfo is a Khetri of 
the Suryabaiisi (Children of the Siiii) 
race, nevertheless oecusiopally sends 
several gayals to be sacrificed oncer- 
lain hills ill his country. The Ca- 
ehar country is fertile, but greatly 
overgrown with jun»:le, and thiiiiy 
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popnlnU'd. It is nuidi less known 
Ibiii its imiiXMiiato Aieinity to the 
I)ro^i^ee of w'oiiid U?iid us to 

expect. Hu! iiiioic of the capital is 
Cthspoor. 

ill 1774 Oiiiulalioo, the "liiieral of 
SlKunhueiu, (lie reigning llirniati mo- 
iiarch, niiincijinbercd with bagjcage 
or artillery, niantluHl :i|^aiiist Chewal, 
the Jtajah of Ciwjhar; who pos- 
sessed tlie sovcrei<!;iity of a [irodiic- 
tive though inouiitaiiioiis country, 
iiortli-west of iMiiiiipoor. In his ad- 
vaiic'c ho ovcvrcaiiie Anoiip Sinf^li, 
priiic(5 of a country called iVluwjce- 
loo, and advanced within tlirce days 
inarch of Cospoor, the irietropolis of 
Caeliar. llerO ho was opposed hy 
Cliawal, leapied with the Oossuiii 
Jiajcih; and his troops heint^ at- 
tin^kcd hy llic liiil fever, (a disease 
fatally ktio\yn to the Uritisli troops), 
Jiis army w as dispersed, cut oil in 
detail by the natives, or pciished by 
dist'Mse. 

A s(;cond expedition under Ka- 
nieonza (aiiotJier j^eiuMal) was more 
sueeessfiil, who, arriving at the ]>ass 
of IiicliHmntty, within two days 
inai'ch of Cospoor, the Hajali Chaw al 
consented to pay, besides a sum of 
money, the homage of a maiden of 
1li(j royal blood to the King of Ava, 
and also to send him a tree with the 
roots bound in the native clay, as an 
niieijuivocal proof of yassalage. 
(S^/mes^ Wade, Colebrooke, ^'C,) 

Cadutinada, .{or Cartittaad ), — 
A small district in the Malabar pro- 
vince, the rajali of wliieli resides at 
Kutiporam. It is tolerably well cul- 
tivated, and is naturally a rich coun- 
try, hnt does not produce grain 
adequate to the sustenance df the 
inhabilaiits. Tlie higher pai’t of the 
Jiills arc overgrown with wood, which 
tlie Jvairs formerly encouraged, as 
alforditig them protection against 
invaders. In tlie hills which form 
the lower parts of the Ghauts in 
Cailiitinada, and other northern dis- 
1ri«ts of*i\la.laya, are ('.erlain places 
that naturally produce cardamoms. 

. The female Nairs in lliis part of 
the country, while children, go 


through the ceremony of marriage 
both with Namhoan(?s and Nairs; 
hilt here, as weU as in the soiitii, the 
mail and wile iievtT cciliabit. When 
the girl is conic to maturity, slu? is 
t.aki ‘11 to live in the house of .so;ue 
other Namburi or Nair. A Nair 
here is not astonished when asked 
who his father was, and a man has 
as lunch certainty that the children 
born ill his ow n liousc are his own, 
as a I'iiiropean liusband has; yet, 
such is the perversity cfimstom, that 
he would be considered as uiiiiatu- 
ral, were he to have; as nmcli alfec- 
tion for his own children, as for 
those of liis sister, which lie may 
perhaps never have seen, (n 17(>I, 
the Bombay government concluded 
a treaty with the chief of tliis coun- 
try, for the purchase of p‘*p[)er, in 
which he is stiled the King of Car- 
teiiaddii. (F. liuchamn, Treatvs, 
\yc.) 

Caffristan, (or Kutto^'c ), — An 
oxleiisive mouutainuus country, 
bounding Cahill to the north ; the 
general iovel of which is consiiler- 
ably elevated above the countries 
oil each side of it, and extending 
northward from tlie Sotli degree of 
north latitude. 

Kiittorc? appears to be tlie genera! 
jiaine of this tract, w4ii<4i has the 
Seward, Bijorc, and Biickoli dis- 
tricts to the south, ami extends from 
the north w est frontier of Cabul to 
(Cashmere. It has also obtained the 
name of tJalVristan, or the land of 
inlhlels, from tlie Mahommedaiis. It 
is classed as a dependency of Ciisli- 
gar, hy the people of IJimfostavi, but 
seems to have been hut iitt^^c known 
to them. The expedition <if 'fi- 
mour to tlie niouiilains of Kuttore 
is particularly related by Sheri lled- 
diii ; hy which it appears, that 'I'i- 
niour proc‘cedcd from Ba.<lal< hsliaii 
to Kawuck or Khawitrk, the fiutliest 
or most eastern of the passes, leailitig 
through tile l iiiidooKho Moifiituin.s, 
into the province of Cahul. In or- 
der to^irive at the lortress of Kut- 
torc, he crossed , several ranges 
high mouiitifLns, rising one above tliu 
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other, some of lliem covered with 
siiow: The fortress was .situated at 
the foot of the furtlier range, having 
a river of great depth and rapidity 
close under it.s walls. 

Since tins remote period, we have 
heard very lillle of these Alpine re- 
gions ; we may eoiieliide, however, 
that they have contributed their share 
of military adventurers to tlio invad- 
ing armies of Hiiulostan. At pre- 
sent w'o are ignorant of the nature 
of their government, the number of 
inhabitants, and the religion they 
profess. The Mahonimedaii is the 
most probable ; but, as Kuttore bor- 
ders on Tibet, where the docjtrincs 
of Buddha under the Laina hierarchy 
prevail, it is likely there is an inter- 
mixture of the latter sect. The 
nature also of the countiy^ gives us, 
reason to suppose it is possessed by 
numerous potty and independent 
chiethiins, the leaders of hostile 
clans or tribes, in a state of per- 
petual warfare with each other. 
None of the eastern compierors ever 
reduced this country into a .state 
of p(;rmanent subjection, nor does 
the object .s(U 5 m adequate to the 
trouble and difiicuUy. 

Calaoody, {CalaghwU ). — A town 
ill the province of 'riimovclly, 113 
miles N. E. from Cape Comorin. 
Lat. 9°. 13'. N, Long. 78®. 30', E. 
Brilisli. 

Calamaines. — A number of siuall 
islands in the Easteni Seas belonging 
to the IMiilippines, .situatbd about 
half-way between Mindoro and the 
Island of Palawan, about the l^lh 
degree of north latitude. I’hc two 
largest aj|;e named Busvagou and 
Calamianc, the latter being about 
23 miles in length, five miles the 
average breadth. The coast, around 
the.se i.slaiids is surrounded' by uum- 
beriess shoals, rocks, aud fragments 
of islets, whicli render tlie- navigation 
extremely dangerous. 

Oalanoke. — A small district in 
the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, .situated betwixt 31st 
mnd 32d degrees of north latitude. 
C:AJLANOK£f<*--A fowm in the pro- 


vince of Lahore, 70 inilc*s L. from 
the city of liahore. Lat. 31®. 51*. 
E. Long. 75®. O'* E. Here Acher 
was first proclaimed emperor, on the 
death of his father llamayooii in 
1556. 

Cala.stky. — A town in the Car- 
natic, 65 miles N. VV. from Ma- 
dras. Lat. 13®. 42'. E. Loug. 79®. 
43'. E. 

Calayan — A small island, one ot 
the Philippines, about 23 miles in 
circumference, situated due north 
of the large Island x)f Luzon or 
Luconin. 

Calbergah.— S ec Kalbergah. 


CALCL'ITA, (fiaUcata,) 

A city in the province of Bengal, 
of which it is the modern capital, 
and the seat of the supreme govcrii- 
incnt of British India. Port W il^ 
liam, its citadel, stands in Lat. 22®. 
33'. N. Long. 88®. 28'. E. 

The local situation of Calcutta is 
not fortunate^ for it has oxtensivo 
muddy lakes, and an immense fore.st 
close to it; and was at first deemed 
hardly less unhealthy tliaii Batavia, 
which it rcsemhled in being plactid 
in a tiat and marshy comdry. The 
English, it has been remarked, have 
bocji more inattentive to the natuial 
advantages of situation tlian tlic 
Ereiicli, who have always in India 
scle(jtc<l b(;tter station# for founding 
their foreign sett lements. 'J'ltc jun- 
gle has since been cleared away 
to a certiun distance, the streets 
properly drained, and the ponds 
filled up ; by which a vast surface of 
stagnant water has been removed, 
but the air of the town is still 
mudi aflcctcd by the vicinity of the 
Sunderbunds. 

The city stands about 100 miles 
from the sea, on the east side^ ol the 
western branch of the Canges, 
named by Europeans the Hooghly 
River, but by the natives the Bpa- 
girathi or true Ganges, and con- 
sidered by them peculiarly holy. At 
high water the river is here a fuU 
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in bread 111; but, diiriug the 
the opposite side to Caieutta 
e\j)osci a long; ran;^e ol* dry sand 
tiaiiks. Ill approaching; Calcutta 
iVoiii the sea stranger a is much 
siniek with its magiiifiociit appear- 
ance ; the elegant villas on each side 
of the river, the Company’s botanic 
gardens, the spires of the clmvches, 
tinnples, and minarets, and the 
strong and regular citadel of Fort 
William. It exhibited a very dif- 
tei ent appearance in 1717, of w hich 
llie hdlowiiig is a coiTcct descrip- 
tion : 

'riic prewmt toAvn was then a vil- 
lage appertaining to the district of 
Niiddea, the houses of which were 
scattered about in clusters of 10 or 
1*2 each, and the inhabitants <jhieily 
hifsbaiulineri. A Ibrest existed to 
the southward of Chandpanl Ghaut, 
which was afl<T\var<ls r<‘inoved by 
degrees. Ihdween Kidileriioor and 
tlie forest were two villag<'S, w hose 
inhabitants were invited to settle In 
Calcutta, by the ancient Ikinily of 
the Seats; who were at that time 
merchants of gixjat note, and very 
instrinncntal in bringing Calcutta 
into llie form of a town. Fort Wil- 
liuiii and the esplanade arc the 
site where tliis Ibrest and the two 
villages above-nieiitioiicd formerly 
stood. There are still inhabitants 
alive, who recollect a creek which 
extended from Cliatidpaul Ghaut to 
Jlalliaghant; and who say, that the 
drain bclbre the govcriiinenl-hou.se 
is where it took its course. To the 
south of the Heytakhaiiah there is 
still a ditch, which skew's evident 
traces of the continuation of this, 
creek. In 1717 there was a small 
village, consisting of straggling 
houses, siirrgmided by puddles of 
water, where now stand the elegant 
houses at Chowringlice; and Cal- 
cutta may, at this period, be des- 
cribed as extending to Chit pore 
llridge, but the intervening space 
consisted of\ ground covered with 
jungle. In 1742 a ditch was dug 
round a coii.sidcrable part of the 
hpuudarics of Calcutta, to prevent 


the incursions of the Alaharattas; 
and, it appears from Mr. Gnm.’.s his- 
tory of tlu^ AVar in Bengal, that at 
the lime of its capture in IJSG, there 
were about 70 lioiiscs in the town 
belonging to the £ngli.sh. What 
are now^ called the esplanade, the 
site of Fort Wiiliam and Chowriii- 
.ghec, were so late as 1756 a com- 
plete jungle, iiitersperiied w ith a few 
huts, and small pieces of grazing and 
ai'able land. 

'riic modern town and suburbs of 
Calcutta extends along the east side 
of the river above six miles, but 
the breadth vmies very much at dif- 
ferent places. The esplanade be- 
tween the tow n and Fort William 
leaves a grand opening, along the 
edge of wliicii is placed the new 
government-house erected by the 
Mjirqiiis W cllesley ; and, continued 
on in a line with this edifice?, is a 
range of magniricent houses, oriia- 
inented with spacious veranduiis. 
Chowriiighee, formerly a collection 
of native huts, is now an entire vil- 
lage df palae<js, and extends ibr a 
consideiabhy distance into the coun- 
try. The architecture of tlic hou.ses 
is Grecian, which do(‘s not appear 
the be.si adapted for the country or 
climate, Jis tiu; pillars of the v(;raji- 
dahs are too much elevated, to keep 
out the sipj during the nioroiiig and 
c veiling, although at both these times 
the heat is cxccs.sive; and, in the 
wet scasotk rain beats in. Per- 
haps a more eonliaed Hindoo stile 
of buildi ng, although less oniamental, 
might bo found of more practical 
comfort. The principal square ex- 
tends aboiit 500 yards eaeh way, 
and, contain.sin the centre an ex- 
tensive tank, siirrotindcd by a hand- 
some widl and railing, aiKl having a 
gradation of steps to the bottom, 
which is 60 tcct from the top of its 
banks; A range of indilVereut look- 
ing bouses, known by the name of 
the Writer's Buildiiig.s, occupies one 
side of the^ scjnarc ; and near to it, 
on thb sjto of the old fort, taken bv^ 
Seraje lid Dt^wlah, in 1757, is a ciis- 
tom-hotise and several oOut hand- 
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some buildings. Tlic black bole is 
now* part of a warehouse, and hi led 
with merchandize. A Jiioniiment is 
erected faein;;' t!ic fu <rommc- 
iiioralo the nnrortiifiiite ixm'soiik who 
there perished ; hot it lias been 
struck by li;;'li1iiiii»\ and is itself fast 
g;(>it]fr to decay. A ipiay has been 
furined in front of the nistoin-'lioiise, 
whiidi promises to he a j^roat im- 
provement ,* and it wumd be a still 
j^reater, were the einlKirkni<;iit ex- 
tended aloiij? the wiiol(! face of Uie 
town next the river. 

'riie jifoviTiiinent-hoiise is the most 
remarkable pid)lic edifice in Cal- 
cutta. I'he lower story Ibrms a rus- 
tie basement^ with arcades to the 
hiTildiiiir^ which is ionic. On the 
north side tlnueis a flight td' sh'ps, 
Hiidor wliieh cuniages <lrive to the 
entrance ; an<U on tlie south, there is 
a circular eoloniiadc w ith a dome. 
I’ln? torn- wings, one at each corner 
of tiio buildiiig, lire connected with 
it by circidar passages, so loiig» as 
to secure their en joying the air all 
round, from wiii<!!i ever quarter the 
wind blows, 'riicso wings contain 
all tin; ])rivatc apartments ; and in 
the north-east angle is the coiineil- 
room, dcHMuated like the other pub- 
lic, rooms with portraits. I'he centre 
of the building contains tw^o nii- 
comnionly line rooms: the lowest 
is paved with dark grey marble, and 
.supported by done coluinus chii- 
iiuined, resembling inarblp. , Above 
this hall is the bail-room, floored 
with dark polished wood, and sup- 
ported i>y ionic j)i liars. .Both rooms 
lire ligiiled by a profusion of cut. 
glass limtres, suspended from the 
painted ceiling, where an cxeellciit 
taste is dispiay^ed in the decora- 
tions. 

Besides the goverumeiit-hoii.se the 
other public hiiihUngs aro a towm- 
honso, the court of justiec, and two 
chiirelies of the established ivligion, 
one of which makes a very hatid- 
sortm appear:iTie(3, but the otlier is a 
^laiu building. "J here are also 
cliun lnis tiir the I*ortiiguese Catho- 
lic^ another of the (irec& persuasion, 


an Aniicnian church, and many small 
Hindoo temples and Mahominedan 
mosques, 'the hospital and Jail are 
to the south of the town. 'I'lic bo- 
tanic gardiui is boautiliilly situated 
on the west hank of tlic river, and 
gives the name of Gai'den Reach to 
a bond of the river. Above the gar- 
den there is an ijxteusive plaiitulion 
of teak, which is not a native of this 
part of India, hut w hicli thrives well 
here. There is a private dock-yard 
nearly <ippositc to Fort WilJiaui, and 
another one mile below it on tins 
same side of the river. 

The black town extends along tlie 
river to the north of Calcutta, and 
cxhiliits a rcrnarkuhle contrast to 
the part inhabited by the Europeans. 
It is extremely large, and sw arming 
wdth . population. The streets are 
narrow, dirty, and unpaved; the 
huiiscs of two stories are of brick, 
with flat-terraced roofs; but the great 
majority are mud cottages, covered 
with siiiall tiles, w iih side walls of 
mats, bamboos, and other combusti- 
ble materials, l ires are, conse- 
quently, of frequent occurrence, but 
do not in the least afl'ect the Euro- 
pean (piarter, whitdi, from tlui iiiodo 
of building, is wholly inconibustihle. 
In tliis part the houses stand de- 
tached from each other within a 
space ( liclosed hy w alls, the general 
ajiproaeh being by a flight of steps 
under a large verandali, tlnur wJiolo 
appearance being uncommonly ele- 
gant and respectable. 

Bricks, mortar, and wood, arc not 
scarce in Calcutta, yet the money 
sunk ill building a house is very con- 
siderable ; and, bf'ijig a perishable 
commodity, requiring constant re- 
pair, house vent is proporiioiially 
high, Tiic white ants arc so de- 
structive in. their operations, that, 
soinclimcs, every beam in a housu , 
may he completely' exf:avatcd in- 
ternally, while outwardly it appears 
pefteetly sound. 

Fort W illiain stands ahont a quar- 
ter of a. mile below the town, and is 
.siipcri<ir in strength and regularity to 
any . fortress in India. It is of an 
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ocila^on form, five of llic llices are 
rei^iiiar, while the forms of the other 
three next the river arc aceoi'diii;r to 
the local einMiriistances. As no ap- 
proaeh by laiul is to be uppreluMided 
on this side, the river eoiuiii^ up to 
the glacis, it was merely necessary 
to »;nard against an attack by water, 
Ii> providing a. f^reat superiority of 
(Ire, whii'li pur])os(; has been attained 
by friviiig the citadel towards the 
water the form of a laifje salient 
an;;le, the faces of which ciililadc 
th»'. course of the river. Itoih these 
faces the ^iins continue to hear upon 
tile object till it approaclies very 
near the city, when they would re- 
ceive the fire of battciies parallel to 
the river. This part is likewise de- 
fended by the adjoiniiig bastions, 
and a counter-guard that covers 
them. 

'I’hc five regular sides arc towards 
the land; the bastions have all very 
salient orillons, behiiul wliicli are re- 
tired circular naiiks, extremely spa- 
cious, and an iiiVeiso double flank 
at the height of the bcrmc. This 
double flank wotfhl be an excellent 
dclence, and would serve to retard* 
the ];assagcs of the ditch, as from 
its Ibrrn it cannot be entiiaded. The 
orillon pTes(‘rves it from the efl'ect Of 
lieochet sliot, and it is not to be 
seen from any parallel. The hernie 
opposite to the curtain serves as a 
road to it, and contributes to the 
defence of the ditch like a fausse- 
biay.. 

1 ho ditch is dry, with a cuiiette 
in the middle, which receives the 
water of the river by means of two 
sluices that are commanded by the 
fort. The cunnicrscarp and covered 
way aVe execHcnti every curtain is 
covered with a large half moon, with- 
out flanks, bonnet, or redoubt, but 
the luces mount 13 pieces of heavy 
artillery each, thus giving to the de- 
fence of these ravelins a tire of 20 
guns. ,Tlie demi-bastions, which 
terminate tlie five regular fronts on 
each side, are covered by a counter- 
guard, of which the faces, like the 
liid^mooiis^ arc pierced with 13 em- 


brasures. These counter-guards are 
connected with two redoubts, con- 
st nietcd in the place of arms of the 
adjat!ent re-cntiTiiig angles; the 
M'hole is faced ami pallisadoed with 
care, kept in admirahlo condition, 
and capable of making a vigorous 
dcfi‘iicc against any army, however 
formidahio. The advanced works 
arc executed on an extensive scale ; 
and the angles of the half moons 
being cxlreinfely. acute, project a 
great way, so as to he in view of 
each other beyond the flanked angle 
of the polygon, and capable of tak- 
ing the trenches in the rear at an 
eai'ly period of the approach. 

I’liis citadel was commenced by 
Ijord Clive soon after Hie battle of 
Plasscy, and was intended by him to 
be comj>lcte in every respect, hut it 
has since been discovered that it is 
erected on loo extensive a scale to 
answer the purpose for which it was 
intended, that of a tenable post in 
case of extremity, as the number of 
troops reiiuired to garrison it properly 
would be able to keep the lield. It 
is capable of conlainiug 15, (KK) men, 
and the works are so extensive that 
10,tKK) would be required to defend 
them elliciently, tiiul from lirst to 
last have cost the East Inclia Com- 
pany two millions sterling. Tiie 
works are scarcely at all raised above 
the level of tlic surrounding country, 
of coarse do not make an imposing 
appearance from without, nor aro 
they perceptible until closely ap- 
proached. I’his excites gn'at sur- 
prise in the natives coming from the 
interior, who always connect the idea 
of gri^at strength with gre^t eleva- 
tion, and generally mistake the bar- 
racks for the fort. 

The ibrt only contains buildings 
that aro ahsolntely necessary ; such 
as the residence of the oommandaiit, 
quarters for the oftieers and troops, 
and the arsenal. The barraeks make 
a very handsome appearance, and 
excellent accommodation both 
to tk0 privates and oflic:ers. I'lie ir* 
terior of th% fort is perfectly open, 
presenting to the view large grass • 
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pIoi 5 and p^ravc;! walk.., kept cool by 
rows of trees ; and, in the liiicst or- 
der, iutermived witJi piles of can- 
non, bomb ami balls. Kaiii 

pate has a bouse (oev if, destined tor 
the n\siden<;e of a major. Uetweeii 
the I'orf !in<l town an e.\ tensive level 
space iiiierveiic.s, called the .Espla- 
nade. 

I'lie panison wsuidly is composed 
of In () or fhrtrc European battalions^ 
one of artillery, witli artificers and 
wtiikmen fi>r the arseniils. !1 he na- 
tive corps, amoiiiitiiip to about 4000 
men, ar e generally cautoued at-llar- 
ruckpoor. 15 miles hipher the 
river, and supply about 12(}(),i^nthly 
to pcrl'oriii lite duty of jho fork The 
wells in the diffeVent outworks of 
I’ort \\ illifun, some of which are 
600 yards from the river, durinp the 
hot season become so brackish as to 
be niifit cither for culinary purposes, 
or lor washing. Gox erfiment has, in 
coiLseqncnce, formed an immense re- 
servoir, occupy mg one of the bas- 
tions, to be fiilcci w hen requii'cd with 
mill wafer. 

CaUuittca possesses the advantage 
of an excellent inland navigatiQu, 
foreign imports being transported 
Avilli great facility on the Ganges, 
and its subsidiary streams, to the 
northern nations ofliindostau, while 
the vafoable produeiioiis of the in- 
terior are received by the same chan- 
nels. 'riicre arc seldom less than one 
million sterling in clot}i.s bekinging 
to native merchants deposited in 
Calcutta for sale, and every other 
species of miTebaiidizc in an ^uat: 
proportion, 'fhe total capitsU be- 
longing to the native monied ^id 
eoniinercial interests .h^ been csli^.; 
united to exceed IS mitlipns sterling^ 
which is employed them in ibd 
government fnnds, ' loaiis^ aiid dis- 
eouiifs to individually,; iiiteriial and 
external trade, and in Paribus otli^r 
way I’lic formerly timid Hindpo 
now leiuls money on respondentia, , 
oirdislani voyages, engages in spe- 
^yilafions to various parts of .^ithe 
world, eiis^^,' as an pnderwriter, 
and crey.tll ^ ^o works iti dillercnt 


parfs of the provinecs. lie has tlw 
advantage of trading on his own ca- 
pital with much greater frugality 
than a Muropeiiii ; and, exclusive of 
the seenrily of his property, enjoys 
the inost peiiV'ct tolerafiou of his re- 
ligion. fn Sept. ISOS, the Calcutta 
govern incut bank was established 
with a capital of 50 lacks of rupees, 
of which goyernmeiit have 10 lacks, 
and individuals tlic rcinaiiider. I’Jk* 
notes issued arc for not Icrss than 10 
rnpecs, or more Ilian 10,000. Eiir- 
tlier eoiiimcrcial inforination, with 
llio details of the external commenaj 
of the port of Calentta, will be ibniiil 
at the conclusion of this article. 

There have been various opinions 
p to the population of Calcutta, but 
it d6c.H not appear any very correct 
census has ever been taken. In 
1802 the police magistrates estimat- 
ed the population of Calcutta at 
600,000 ; a few years ago Sir Heni-y 
Busscl, die chief judge, estimated 
the population of Calcutta and its 
environs at one million; and Gen. 
Kyd tlie population of the city alone 
at between four and 600,000. Pro- 
bably lialf a million will be a toler- 
ably correct approximation to the 
real number, llie adjacent country 
Is also so thickly inhabited that, in 
1802, the police magistrates calcu- 
lated that Calciilta, with a circuit of 
20 miles, coinprebcudcd 2,2^><H)0 
souls. 

llie number of houses, shops, and t 
other hahilaiionsdii the town of Cal- i 
cotta, ill 17U8v belonging to iiidivi- .’ 
duals, wa.s as follows : . ' 

: Britisli subjects - - - - 4300 

Armomans - - - - - 640 

Pui'tugiicse and other Clirist- 

iati inhabitants - - - “ 2650 
Hindoos - - - - - - 56,460 

Mahommedans - - - - 14,700 

Chinese - - - - - - 10 

- - 

total 78,760 


The above statement docs riot in- 
clude the new and old forts, and 
many houses the property of th« 
East India Company. / 
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The European society in Calcutta 
is mimeroiis, ^ay, and convivial, uiid 
the fetes given by the governoi*s~ 
general sfilemlid and well an-aiiged. 
Each of the principal oflieers of go- 
vennneiil have their public days for 
the reccjjlion.' of tlndr friends, inde- 
pendent of which not a day passes, 
])artieiilaiiy during the cold season, 
williout several lai*gc dinner [mrties 
being formed of from 30 to 40. A 
siibseriptiop assembly also subsists, 
but it is unfashionable, although it is 
1lie only place of public amusoinoiit, 
the so<-iety being much subdivided 
into parties. 

It is usual, in Calcutta, to rise 
early in order to enjoy the eiad air of 
the inorning, which' is partieillarly 
ph'asatil before sunrise, llctwixt one 
and two a meal is taken, wliich is 
called tillin, after which many retire 
to bed fr»r tNVo or tlmu^ hours. The 
dinner is commonly after siinsc^ 
which necessarily keeps the guests 
up until midnight The viands are 
excellent, and s(‘rvcd in great pro- 
fusion ; and as the heat of the cli- 
mate does not admit ot' their being 
kept, great part are at last thrown 
rtiil to th(; pariah dogs and birds of 
pr<‘y. 7'hc lower orders of Portu- 
guese, to whom alone they would be 
serviceable, cannot consume the 
whole ; and the religious prejudices 
of the native servanis prevent their 
tasting any food belonging to a p<ir- 
sou not of their caste or religion. 
To tins circumstance is to be attri- 
buted the amazing docks of crowds, 
kites, and vultures, wdiicli, undis- 
turbed by man, live together in ami- 
cable society, and almost cover the 
houses and gardens. In their pi*o- 
fession pi' scavengers the ki^s and 
crows are assisted, during the day, 
* by the large adjutant stork, and at 
night by pariah^ dogs, tbxes, and 
jackals, which emerge from the 
neighbouring jungles. 

The wines chiefly drank are Ma- 
deira aiid. claret ; the former, which 
is excellent, during tlie meal, the 
latter afterwards. The claret being 
medicated for the voyage, is by .some 


considcnnl too stimig. The Caleiifta 
market supplies a great varirly of 
game, such as snipes, wihl dm;ks, 
partridges, and various species of Use 
ortolan tribe — the whole com]).'ii:5- 
lively ch(‘ap. T’lie wild venison is 
much inferior to Unit of Erilain, but 
the park or stall fed is equally good. 
The hare is a very poor animal, and 
diflersin many qnalitioK iVoin thal of 
England, being defleieut in size, 
strength, and swiftness, w Iiieli ob- 
servation also applies to the Bengal 
fox. Tlw) tables of the gi'irtlcmon in 
Calcutta arc distinguished by a vast 
profusion of most bc'aiitifnl iVnits, 
procured at a vciy moderate ex- 
pense; such as pine apples, plan- 
tains, mangoes, }>omeloes, or shad- 
docks, melons of all sorts, oranges, 
custard apples, guavas, pfsaehes, ami 
an endless variety of other orcliard 
ii'uits. 

The usual mode of visiting is in 
ptdanqiiiiis, but many ginillenuniL 
have canriages adapted to the cli- 
mate, and the breed of hoi si's has 
lately been greatly improved. It is 
universally the custom to drive out 
betw'een sunset and dinner, and, as 
it becomes daik, servants with loivlies 
go out to meet their inasters, and 
run before tlicir carriage's with an 
astonishing rapidity, and for a grt'at 
length of time. It ’.vas formerly tin? 
fashion (and it is still adhered to up 
the country) for geritlcineii tt> dress 
in white cotton jackets on ail occa- 
sions, b6irfg well suited to the cli- 
mate, but being thought too.miich of 
au.undi’css for public occasions, they 
arc now laid aside for coats of ilug- 
lish cloth. . 

The British inhabitants stationa ry 
in Calcutta, and scattered through- 
out the pioviiiGes, are generally lios- 
pitable in the highest degree, aiid' 
mdst; liberal vyhere their assistance is 
wanted, y^heif a^ of respect- 

ability in either service, leaving 
a Viridowr; Of children, a subscript ion 
is imnicdiiltcly commenced, which, 
in eV^ instance, has proved gene- 
rous; and hot unfrequcntly has con- 
ferred dii drif^^artics a degree of af- 
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fliienc’e, that tlie life of the hiisbaiitl 
or piirciit coiihl not tor niaiiy years 
ha've at roiiiplishcd. 

The Company grant a. princely al- 
lowance to their civil servants, hut, 
large as it is, it does jiot always suf- 
fice for the evjionses of th«‘ jitiiiors; 
.many of whom, on their first arrival, 
set lip an extravagant cstahlislnnent 
of horses, carriages, ainl servants, 
and tla'rehy involve* themselves in 
embarrassments at a very early pe- 
riod of their lives, 'lo support this 
profuse manner of living they arc 
obliged to borrow^ from their Dewaii, 
who is generally a monied native of 
rank, who supplies their extrava- 
gance, and riiconrajyes their dissi- 
pation, until their dilHeiilties are al- 
most inextricable. AV'hiht the young 
cmllaii remains in an inferior situa- 
tion, tlie debt to the .Dcw'aii con- 
tinues to aiteuiMulah' ; aiid when 
liigh(‘rappointnumtsare at liM.igih at- 
tained, it rcfpiircs years to clear oflT 
the embarrassments of his juvenile 
tlioughtlossiu'ss. Tnstanei's of this 
sort arc rare now compared to wdiat 
they were at an curly period of the 
Company’s acquisitions, and not- 
witlistaiidihg the innltjjdied tempta- 
tions, a very great majority of those 
who aiTivi^ at the higher stations 
wholly escape th<*ir iutliieneo, and 
are dis1ingnisli(‘d for the most un- 
sullied iiitegiity of character. When- 
ever a deviaiion has occurred, it 
could invariably be traced to the 
impriidciiec of the young man on Ins 
first arrival, and his subsequent de- 
pendence on his Dewan. 

The liritish merchants of Calcutta 
are a innnerous and respectable body 
of meifr many of whom have ac- 
quired large fortunes by I4ieir iti- 
diislrv and enterprising spirit, yiiid 
conduce essentially to the prosperity 
of the province. They here display 
a libenility in their manner of living 
seldom equalled in any other part of 
the world; and their acts of charity 
and munificence to persons in dis- 
tress have never been surpassed by 
^ny siinilur number of men Of any 
rai^ whatever. 


The Armeniars are a rCvSppcf.tMr,, 
and, probably, tlii'. most iiunicious 
body of forrign iniTcliaiits at the 
prf'sidoncv . They cany on an ex-^ 
tensive trade to rhinu and the east- 
ward. and to the vvest as liir as the 
Arabian rinif, or Sled Seu. Some of 
the most rcspcctahle are common !y 
inviteil to the public balls and entcr- 
taiiinienls. The numher of Greek 
merchants in t’ah'uUa is not coii- 
siderable. They maintain one eJergy- 
man, who peiforius religions worship 
according to tlieir rites. 'I'lie Poi !»»- 
giiose houses of agency are, in poiiit 
of mimher, next to those of llio 
Kiiglish. A ver>' considerable rniiiH 
her of the progeny of that nation n*- 
sidc ill Calcutta and the environs, 
and have approximated very elosr ly 
to the natives in colour and nunmers. 

Auiong the various chesses of the 
mercaiilile (‘ommmiity no mention is 
made of Jews. Few* of that nafioii 
have settled in Hindostan, and Cal- 
cutta isprolcdiily the only vtny o[m- 
leiit town thaf is wholly fri'o from 
thent* 'rheir |>nudif?es and oeeupa- 
tibhs are engrossed by the native 
banyans, .sirears, and writers, most 
of whom are quite a match for any 
Jew. 'Phe shops of these* petty traf- 
fickers, altlioiight better than tin ii 
houses, are mean ami disagreeable. 
'Phe Phiropeau shops an? singularly 
splendid. 

The inaintenanee and i^duealion 
of children belonging to .1 hi n ipea i i s 
ill India, have,, on account of the ir 
number, become, objeets of great 
importance. 'Pwo institutions of I’nis 
sort have becji formed, one for the 
education of ofiieeis^ ednldreii, and 
the other for those of private soldiers. 
To these charifahle (bundations may 
bp added a frec-school and native 
bbspitab 

AVitliout being attached to some 
department of the service, or edu- 
cated to some niediianicai trade or 
profession^ there is hardly any hope 
of prosperity to a young man coin- 
ing out on ehanee from* Ihirope. 
Here all the inferior situations of 
clerks, overseers^ declare nccessaiily 
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o^'rnjVied l>y nativrs, and it is by 
tlioso padMliotis lhai in Europe 
youii}? mi’ll rise to opiiloiii i; in tlie 
coninioicial world. It is scareidy in 
1h<* power, f veil of a jjovcrnov-gcn- 
eral, to assist a person of respect- 
aide eoniievioiis, who is not in one 
of I lie services or liberal professions. 
Altlu>ii},’:b the elirnale is not essen- 
tially improved, .l:airopeans are now 
miieli belter ai’quaintcd with the 
means of eouiiteratdiii^ its eifccts 
than tbrnicily, and deaths arc far 
from being so freipicnt. Regularity 
of living, avoiding too much expo- 
sure to the sun, and all extremes, 
(even of abstinence), are much more 
jiractised hy the present iiilia hit ants 
than tliev were hy the tirst adven- 
turers. Vacancies, f*onseqneii1l\, in 
any line or trade arc of much rarer 
occnrieiiee. 

'J’he supreme court of .justice at 
<.^alcutta consists of a chi(‘f-pi.slice 
and two puisne .jiidgf’S, uoniinutrd 
to tlifir situations in India hy the 
king. Its cogiiizimee extends to all 
Rrilish snhjects; that is, natives, or 
the descmidants of natives of Great 
Britain, in India, and to all the in- 
habitants of Calcutta ; but this court 
is alkiwcd no cogiii/aiice over the 
laud reveiiui!. In suits, to which 
the natives are parties, the judges 
are enjoined, by jurt of parliament, 
to respect the usages of the country. 
In luatters of inheritance, or con- 
tract, the rule of decision is to he 
the law acknowledged by the liti- 
gant parties. Should only one of 
the parties be a Mahouimedaii or 
Hindoo, it is to be the law acknow- 
ledged by the e.eferidant. Criniinal 
olfcnces are tried by a juiy, consist- 
ing, exclusively, of ibitish subjects ; 
in triats of a civil nature the judges 
4lecide both on the biw and on the 
fact. The supreme court also tries 
criminal charges against the t/Oin- 
paiiy*s servants, and civil suits in 
which the Company or the Com- 
jiaiiy's servants are concerned. 'I’he 
law 'practitioners, attached to the 
supreme court, are 14 uttornics and 
idx barristers. 


Little morality is learned in a 
court of justice ; and, not witlista rid- 
ing the severity of the police and of 
the English laws, it appears probable 
that the morals of the native iiilia- 
hitants an^ worse in (’alcutta thjiu 
in the provincial distric^ts. This is 
not to be attributed solely to the size, 
population, and indiscriminate so- 
ciety of tlic (^Jpite.l, hut in part to 
the supreme court, cvc’iy native coi:- 
necte<i witli v\ hiidi appearing to have 
his moiuls and maniirrs coniaini- 
iiated by the eoiiiicxion. In men- 
tioning this evil, it is not inleridcd, 
in tire most remote degree, to at tri- 
bute it to any individual or body of 
men, or to speak with disrespect of 
the institution itself; but merely to 
mention a fact, which has prohaidv 
bexjn remarked by I’vcry judge thut 
ever sat on that bench. \Vitliin thc’se 
few years the natives have attained a 
sort of legal kiMiwledge, as it is usu- 
ally denominated. This consists of a 
skill in the arts of colhisioti, iTilrigm', 
perjury, and subornation, which ena- 
bles tliem to perplex ami bailie tho 
magistrates with inlinite facility. 

Notwithstanding the tomptiilions 
to which the natives are exposed, it 
is surprising how siddom thefts or 
burglaries arc committed on the pro- 
perty of Europeans ill Kerigal, who 
si’arcely take any precaution against 
them. In some families 30 and 40 
domestics sleep during the ui.»'ht 
within the enclosure, or in the jias- 
sages HPlji verandahs of the housig 
where eycry door is fipen, and detec- 
tion almost iinpossiblc. bVom their 
/Tlxtrcm© timidity', they seldom ven- 
ture to rob openly, or on a large 
scale, but prefer a nipre riiTiiitous 
and complicated mode of small pil- 
fering and cheiiting. 

The court of appeal and circuit 
for the Ca.lcutta division compre- 
iiends the following districts, viz. I. 
Rurdwan; 2>,Jmigle Alahals; 0. 
iVJidnappor; 4. Cuttack ; A Jessore; 
C. Nuddea ; 7. lioogldy ; 8. The fo- 
reign Bcttjpmeiits of Chaiideriiagoro, 
Chin^ura, and Seramporc; 9* TIig 
24per|;uunahs. 
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Vomnifrcinl details of the private 
trade^ from the 1.*/ .7/oi<r, 1811, to 
the 30//t April, 181*2, ('ll months). 

Diiriiiu: Ilu‘ Hbovo period tlio par- 
lieiilars <il Hu- e\t('riifil eomnicrcc of 
Calenlta were as Ibllow s : 

Ini polls. 

Mereliniulize ll,:i38,f>92 
Tn'asure - ,G,78rj,()ij8 

£. 

Sicca rupees 18J‘2d,3i>0 2,265,549 

!■>; ports. 

Mcrcliandi/a? ;M.00;1,009 
Treasure - 61 1,673 

34,617,682 4,327,210 

52,742,072 6, .592, 759 

TiCavinjj:;! Tifl uelieit in IliC trade 
of llie [»reeeji;u'; \<'ar of sicca rupees 
19, 0.5.3, or ;i ,;k. },132(. 

'J'liis dciicieucv w asiii tlie imports, 
as there was an excess cu the ex- 
ports of sicca rupees 410,649. 

'.riie actiiai falliuj^ off of th<‘ im- 
ports was, sicca rupees 10,843,702, 
01*1,35.5,4631. 

'I’lie rejection of ouo moutli in 12 
partly accounts for this dofahaithm ; 
hut the great detieieucy in the im- 
ports was in the article of treasure; 
for on uicrcliai'.dize there was an iu- 
ercased iniport to the ainount of 
»ic<*a rnpe(?s 853,815. 

IMPORT OF THKASURF,. 

Ill 111 

1810-11. 1811-12. 

IVom r.oiidou 127,922 3,6.37 

l.'razi's*- - l,6iW,2(»6 1,341.093 

x4!ueiit:a - 6,51.3,6*15 459,869 

Isles of rraiiee 2<>,0iM) ' 

IManilla - - 2,366,931 

Arabia & Per- 
sian Gulfs 399,520 463,456 

Coast of Su- 

rtfatra - - 457,907 256,985 

Coast ofCora- 

mandcl - 142,470 33,000 

r ■ . ' ■ ■■’ ■ 

Carried foTwardl 1,656,661 2,^7^040 


Urol, fonvard 11, 656, .56 1 2,557,040 
.laia - - - 22*2,007 

Pciiaiig and 

Eastward - 1,960,753 1,111,300 
China - - 4,824,492 2,877,801 
New Sooth 
Wales - 41,209 

Peguc - - 17,550 

18,483,015 6,7^5,698 
Deduct 6,78.5,698 

12,001,010 

Deduct 303,193 

£. 

N(‘t decrease 1 1 ,697,5 1 7 or 1 ,462, 1.9t 1 


IMPORTS FROM LONDON'. 



1810-11. 

18U-12. 

Eroad chdli - 

147,882 

52,7.3.3 

< hit lory - - 
Copper co{;-. 

27,4;jl 

.52,525 

per nails 

438,100 

38,7.50 

Carriages - - 

78,258 

46,918 

Corks - - - 

21,629 

44,829 

Claret - - - 
Eow'Hug-pieces 

465,2; 3 

663,16*2 

and juslols - 
Flannels, hlah- 

38,813 

22,8.32 

kets, is. carpets 

24,312 

46,166 

Glass ware 

222,933 

313,756 

Hosiery - - 

50,32-3 

36,378 

llalierdashery 

90,4^53 

70,452 

Hardware 

.33,916 

43,139 

Huts - - - 

78,17,3 

n 7,806 

> loops &. ri> els 

47,9ii2 

5;{,520 

Hoek - - - 

21,818 

33,360 

Iron - - - 

86,6! 9 

.31,9.93 

Irouuioiigeiy - 

62/217 

79,793 

Alusieai iiistiii- 



inGiits - - 
Dead, red and 

16,8.52 

48,814 

white - - 

42,884 

26,080 

ISIalt liquors - 

175,154 

1'9 1.482 

Madeira wine 
Aloroeeo lea- 

251,526 

183,742 

ther - - - 

24,715 

39,190 

Oilman’s stores 

119;2I6 

201,816 

Ih'rfumeiy 

39,782 

44,325 

Piece goods - 

73,446 

88,499 

38,(»92 

Paints - - 

10,089 


Caiiic.tlfpnyard 2,689,716 2,610,406 
3 
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181041. 1811-12. 


Lrot. forward 2,089,716 2,610,466 
Toil wine - - 94,392 154,187 

Ntationcry - 101,791 80,006 

Suiidries - - 853,403 1,095,961 


3,739,302 3,940,610 
Treasure 127,922 3,637 


Sicca rupees 3,867,224 3,944,247 


KXPOUTS TO LONDON. 

I^iecc goods - 465,681 429,180 

Shawls - - • 42,501 31,213 

Indigo - - 5,136,300 5,426,621 

Sugar - - - 01,346 10,458 

Silk - - - 461,805 1,409,116 

Colton - - 133,167 9,351 

Lac lake - - 210,600 69,560 

Sundries - 146,930 300,334 


6,688,330 7,685,723 
Rc-cxporis 399,436 612,395 


7,087,766 8,198,118 
Ti-casure 314,673 


Sicca nipccs 7,087,766 8,512,791 


111 181 L12, tlic amount of imports 
from the Ilraztls were, 

Merchandize * ... - 167,110 
Treasure - - - - 1,341,093 


Sicca rupees 1,498,203 


AMERICA. 

In 1611-12, the amount of imports 
from America were, 

Merchandize . . 126,565 

Treasure ----- 459,809 


Total imports 585,434 


EXPORTS To AMERICA. 


Piece goods - - . - 1,434,081 

Indigo - - - - - 31,469 

Sugar ------ 30,065 

Canvas ----- 4,304 

Sundries ----- 31,606 


1,631,625 

Imports re-exported - 63,849 


Total exports, sicca rupees 1,595,374 


In 1811‘-12, the intercourse with 
America was almost wholly inter- 
ruptc'd ; the importation ih>m thence 
amounting to only 585,434 rupees, 
(73,1791.), which includes 459,869 
nipccs, (67,4841.) of specie, shew- 
ing a decrease of imports in the 
prior year (which had also been a low 
import year) of 6,186,466 rupees, 
(773,3081.) 

In the exports to America tliere 
was also a serious defalcation in 
the value of every principal article, 
amounting in the wnole to 5,240,091 
nipccs, (6^,1241.) 

MANILLA. 

The imports from Manilla, were, 
Inl810-ll* - - - - 2,969,942 
In 1811-12 - - - . 327,450 


EXPORTS TO THE BRAZILS. 

J’icce goods - - - - 2,785,679 


Shawls 2,300 

Jnfligo ------ 82,642 

Silk 6,605 

Crain 7,980 

Bengal rum - - - - 156 

Sundries 9,458 


2,894,720 

' Imports reexported • 37,095 

Total exports, sicca rupees 2,931,815 


Difference 2,642,492 

The exports to Manilla were, 

In 1810-11 - ^ - 1,270,541 

In 1811-12 - • - - 873,481 


Difference 397,060 


In 1811, the exports to ManOla 
were, ^ 

Piece goods - - - . 643,756 
Bengal rum . - - . - 410 


Ciitied forurard - 644,166 
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CAIXUri'A, 


Ilroiig;lil forward 6 


(>|>hi?n ------ 110,iir> 

Canvas ------ y,727 

ISuiidiii’s ----- 


7G7,0(i5 

JiiiHorls ro-cx[)(n <('d I0fj,47(> 


Sicca rupees 87IMSI 


111 1811-12, copper was llie only 
artiile of niere]>andi/(! imjiorled iioin 
?»lunilla, and tliere was a failiii*** oil' 
in it of 2y,()o0 rupees. pro- 

ceiliiiic year Inonuiil 2,8Gf),y31 ru- 
j)ees of Ireasnro from Ma- 

nilla ; lull ill 181 1-12 tliere was uoiio 
rc! reived • 

In tlie exports the deficieiiev fell 
Wiioliy on piece ^cods to (lie amount 
of sieca rnpeesoOl, 801, (03,1001.); in 
opium there was an iiieieas<‘ in tlie 
Slim of 8(>/w0 I'iipec's, (10,8201.): in 
sundries, IU,13.> rupees, (1,2071.); 
and in re-('\por(s, ll,(M7 rupees. 

7’i.u stagnation of trade Irctwecn 
CalcMitla and Manilla was in part 
owinji; to the enormous (piantity of 
<;‘oodsseiit to the iManilla market in 
1808-9,011 tiu^ first opening!: of tho 
intercourse, and occasioned a ^'!uL 
nhicli it did not recover for'scvcr.d 
years.* 

A«AF>IAN ANn PKUSIAN GULFS. 

■ In 181 1-12, the union rit of imports 
from the Arabitm and Persian (Jiiifs 
were ------ 976,115 

Treasure - - - 403,450 

Sicca rupees 1,439,571 


EXPORTS. 


Ill 181 1-12, the imports from the 
Persian and Arabian (lulls increased 
in . merchandize 4;?5,625 rupees, 
(54,4531.); tov\liie}i snni must also 
JiC added an innease in the aiiioniit 
of tnasnre of 63,930 inj^ees, (7,9921 ), 
makiiij;- tlie total inerease of this 
year’s importation, eoniparcd witli 
that of tlu? ])re<T‘din>: year, 499,501 
rupees, (63,4-151.) 

The artielcs on w liieli there w as an 
iiieriiase were eop[»er,ro>vji(?s, horses, 
j>:i?iis, timber, and jdanks. Tfie de- 
crease fell ebieily on corals, eotlce,' 
spices, and »;a!ls. 

’J'he exports to the two (tnlis .siiew 
a neat increase of 988,371 riijices. 
Piece plods, irrain, and sundries 
compost'd this iiicreast*; in llit^ ar- 
lieles of indip), siij^ar, and raw i Uk, 
there w as a decrease. 

piuxcK OF W ales’s island (penano), 

AM) THE LASTWAKl). 

The imporl»*troni Poiuhm'- were, 

In 1810-11 - - - - 3,201,297 

In 1811-12 - - - - 2,097,239 

Jlecrcaso - 1,107,058 


The exports were, 

In 1810-11 - - - - 2,534,351 

In 1811*12 - - - - 2,528,183 


Decrease - - 6,108 


In 1811-12, the imports ronsislcd 
of, Mereliaiidizc - - - 985,939 
Treasure - - - - 1,1 i I, ,300 

Sicca rnpt't's - - 2,097,239 


Ihcct^oods - - - - 2,312,146 exports. 

Shawls 5,860 Piece jyoot Is - - - - 641,910 

Indigo 457,654 Shawls l,,520 

Sugar 103,483 liidigo 578 

Silk 6,132 Sugar 1,320 

iirajn ------ 202,808 1 Cl rain ------ 45,167 

C‘im\as - - - - - 1,072 Dengal rum -t- ' - 16,2.94 

Sundries - - - - - 14,621 Dpiniu ----- -1,768,780 

Ctitlori 12,239 

3,103,796 Canvas •- 10,8.93 


Impoids rc-^xported - 74,783 Sundries - - - ^ - 84,019 

Sicca ruffees 3,178,579 Carried forward 2,482,72d 
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Bron^^lit forward 2,482,720 
Imports re-exported - 45,463 

Sicca rupees 2,528,183 


III 1811-12, the Ireasiiro imported 
from and the eastward is 

less tliun the preceding year by tho 
snm of 819,45:1 rupees, (106,i32l.) 
whieh is the principal defalcation. 

'I’lie not decrease in the exports 
was in the aiiicdcs of piece goods, 
cotton, and in re-exports; but there 
being a considerably increased ex- 
port of opium, grain, and sundries, 
brought the net amount of the two 
years nearly to a level. 

CHISM. 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from China w ere, 

Mercliandize - - - 1,023,348 
"iVeasure ----- 2,877,801 


Sicca rupees 4,801,149 


The exports to China were, 


Piece goods 

- 55,136 

Shawls - 

- 2,977 

Grain - - - 

- 25,600 

Opium - - - 

4,542,968 

Cotton - - - 

1,632,389 

Canvas - - r 

- 4,485 

Suiidiies 

- 10,853 


6,174,458 

Imports re-exported 

47,551 

Sicca rupees 

6,222,009 

PEGTJE AND THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 

In 1811-12, the amount of the iiK- 

ports from Pegue were, 


jMendiandize - 

- 400,924 

UVeasiiior 

- 17,660 

Sicca rupees 

418,474 

The exports tod^egue were, 

^icee ^'oods - - 
\hawl6 - - - 

- 63,906 
600 

S^ac *• 

- 4,704 

Graiu 

- 6,326 

Carried forvvard 

H43C 


f 2 


Brought forwai’d 

74,436 

Bengal rum - - - 

16,552 

Canvas - - - 

1,900 

Sundries - , - 

21,164 


114,062 

Imports re-exported 

22,H90 

Sicca rupees 

136,912 


MALDIVES ISLANDS. 

In 1811-12, the ainoiint of imports 
from the Maldives Islands were mer- 
chandize sicca rupt;es 302,367. 

There appears aii iii< rease in the 
importations over tho preceding yi*ars 
to the amount of 162,620 rupees, 
(20.3281.); cocoa nuts were im- 
ported ill less qiutntiiic'S than tho 
preceding year, but spiees, timber, 
planks, and sundries, w ere increased. 

EXPORTS TO THE MALDIVES, 


IMece goods ----- 16,405 

Sugar 19,280 

Crain - 46,:V20 

Ojuiitn ------ 1,610 

Sundries ------ 2,537 


Sicca ru[»ccs 86,162 


NEW SOUTH WALES, 

111 1811-12, the amoiijit of imports 
from Botany Bay s^crc mcichandize 
sicca rupees 26,526. 

EXPORTS TO NEW SOUTH W'ALES. 


Piece goods ----- 93,803 

Shawls 800 

Indigo ------ *1,745 

Sugsu* ------ 100,363 

Grain - - - - - - - 4, .548 

Bengalrum - - - - - 39,976 

Opium ------ 69,425 

Canvas 6,107 

Sundries - - - - 58,820 


; 365,587 

ImpOTts rc-oxp0lfted - - 101,547 


'^cca rupees 467,134 
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COAST OF SVMATRA. Icss by siccarupcos 106,320 (13, 2Q11.) 

In 1811-12, tiir amount oriinports than the preceding year, 
from t!ie coast of Sumatra wen% 

Mcrchundize - - - - 78,400 madras and the cokomandf.l 

Treasure ------ 255,085 coast. 

Ill 1811-12, llie amount of imports 

Sicca rupees 334,385 from Madras and the Coromandel 


— — Coast Wf*r(', 

Merchandize - - - - 945,191 

EXPORTS TO SUMATRA. Treasure ----- 33,(K»(> 

Piece goods ----- 494,934 — ^ 

Shawls ------ duo Sicca rupees 978,191 

Sugar ------- 240 

Silk 1.120 

Cirain 10,050 exports to AfADUi? and coiui 

Opium - 646,875 mandfl. 

Canvas ------ 1,100 PieiMi goods ----- 198.353 

Sundries ------ 39,827 ShuAvls ------ 8.236 

Indigo ------ 22,714 

1,094,746 Sugar 43,8*27 

Imports re-exported - - 63,878 Silk - 248,576 

Grain 698,(191 


Sicca ni pees 1,1.58,624 Bengal nun - - - - - 20,739 

— Opium ------ 60,575 

Upon the o\]M)rts to Sumatra tliferc Canvas ------ 36,775 

was, 1 1ds year, an increase equal to Sundries ------ 171,0()2 

the sum of 83 1 ,010 rupees (103,8761.) 

above tlie (exports of the preceding * 1,508,982 

year. Imports re-exported - - 207,716 


BOMBAY AND THE MALABAR COAST. 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
frolii Bombay and the Coast of Ma- 
labar were merchaiulize 572,695 rii- 
.pces, winch exceeds the amount of 
the two prioi' years considerably. 

EXPORTS TO BOMBAA', &C. 


Piece goods - - - - L 603,918 
Shawls ------ 14,427 

Indigo ------ 18,850 

Sugar 180,073 

Silk 1,029,441 

Grain ------- 124,612 

Bengal rum ----- 3^40 

(hinvas ------ 40,059 

Sundries ------ 80,918 


2,092,687 

Imports re-exported - - 39,732 


Sicca rupees 2,132,370 

• The. exports to Bombay aiid the 
Coast of xMalabar w(^*e, tliis year, 


Sicca rupees 1,716,698 

The exports this year e\c‘ccd(‘«l 
those of the preceding } ear 593,242 
rapees (74,1651.) 

CEYLON. 

In 1811-12, the amount of impoits 
from Ceylon WTre merehandize 94.91 ,3 
nipces, being an iucrea.se of 32,290 
nipee.s (40361.) on the preceding year. 
The iinjiort of nun and arrack from 
Geyfon derreased, but that of clinrik.s 
(large shells) pepper, and sundries, 
increased. ^ 


EXPOUT.S TO CEYLON. 


Piece goods - 

- - - 

- 22,176 

Sugar - - - 

. - - - 

9,935 

Grain - - - 

- i - 

- 83,044 

Bengal nun - 
Opium - - 

* » « 

- '1,544 

1 1,725 

Canvas - - 

• - - 

- r.3'A 

Carried fonvard 

119,798 



Broiigfht forward 
Sundries - - ' 
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119, 79B 
23,831 

'143,029 

Iininn ts re-exported - - 11,022 

Sioca rupees 154,651 
AMBOYNA. 

In 1811-12, the amount of imports 
from Aniboyna wore merchandize 
sicca rupees 1238. 

EXPORTS TO AMBOYNA. 


Piece goods ----- 147,995 

drain ------- 3,100 

licngal rum ----- 1,276 

Opium ------ 167,720 

CJiuivas - 1,500 

Sundries 23,470 

. 345,060 

lm{)oris re-exported - - 44,336 


Sicca rupees 389,396 

The exports this year exceeded 
1ho.se of the preceding year 116,205 
rupees (14,5261.) 

ISLES OF FRANCE. 

Rupees. 

Amount of imports fiOin 
the Isles of Prance in 
1810-11, merchandize 134,688 
Ditto, ditto, 1811-12, ditto 337,715 

Net increase 203,027 

The articles spices, cupper, bran- 
dy, and sundries, gave the increased 
importation. Coffee and betel nut 
decreased. 

lilxports to the I. sics of 
Pradcc in 1810-11 - - 67^807 
Ditto, ditto, in 1811-12 ?1, 451, 280 

Increase .878,473 


EXPORTS IN 1811-12. 
good.s - - - 635,287 

Shliwls - . - . 47,462 

Cairicd forward 682,749 


Brought forward 682,749 
Sugar - - - - 8,159 

Silk - - - - 33,810 

Grain - - - - 70,134 

Bengal rum - - - 17,914 

Cotton - - - - 37,702 

Canvas - - - . 27,4a3 

Sundrii's - - - 121,739 

999,690 

Imports re-exported - 151,590 

1,151,280 

Treasure “ ' - 300,000 

Sicca rupees 1,451,280 


Tlic specie 300,000 rupees (37,6001.) 
formed an unusual article oi* expor- 
tation from this pre.sidcney as private 
trade; a favourable remiitaiicc to 
Riiglaiid in bills dranvn by the go- 
vernment of the Isles of Prance in- 
duced die spoculution. 

JAVA. 

Ill 181 1-12, the amount of imports 
from Java w'crc, 

Merchandize - - - 123,444 

lYeasure ... 222.007 

Sicca rupees 345,451 


EXPORTS TO JAVA. 

Piece goods - - - 27.3,106 

Shawls •- - - - 150 

Sugar - - - - 3492 

Grain - - - - 63,606 

Bengal mm - - - 22,937 
Opium - - - - 459,705 

Canvas - - - - * 7,490 

Sundries - - - - 112,318 

9H794 

Imports re-exported - 138,691 

Sicca mpees 1,073,4^5 

j\hHriiu:t of ike ImjMrti and Exports 
me Bengal Presi^ 
den/iur^_ ivhichtke detail is^ given. 
"‘ as a^vCf for ll months ^ 1811 - 12 . 
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liOndon 

Imports. 

Fi Xpert s. 

8,944,247 

8,512,791 

Brazil - - 

1,498,203 

2,931,815 

America 

Isles of 

585,434 

1,595,374 

France - 
CapeofGood 

337,715 

1,451,280 

Hope - - 

19,142 

8,718 

Manilla - - 
Arabian and 
Persian 

327,450 

873,481 

Gulfs - - 
Coast of Su- 

1,439,571 

3,178,579 

matra- - 

334,386 

1,158,624 

Malabar and 

Bombay - 

672,695 

2,132,370 

Ceylon - - 

94,913 

1.54,651 

A mboyiia - 

1,238 

389,396 

.lava - - - 
I’enang and 

315,451 

1,473,486 

eastward 

2,097,239 

2,528,183 

China - - 

4,801,149 

6,222,009 

Now South 



Wales 
Pegue and 

* 26,526 

467,134 

Ava - - 
Maldives Is- 

418,474 

136,842 

lands 

.302,367 

86,162 

Sicca rupees 

18,124,390 

31,617,682 


The revenue w}iich ^^overnment 
derived IVoni the imports and ex- 
|)orts^ of external private trade, 
amounted to 851,881, according to 
tlie following stateoient. 

Ciovernment duty on ex- 
ports - - - - 64,066 

Ditto on imports - - 833,671 


Total imports from the in- 
terior to Calcutta - 26,054,270 
Total exports to ditto from 
ditto - - - 6,527,074 


§icca rupees 32,581,344 


If to the above sum of 13,851 ru- 
pees be added the net revenue jichU 
ed by the external commenie, the 
total snmwhicli government received 
on the external and internal private 
trade of this presidency anion nted 
to the net sniii of 865,732 rupees, 
(108,2161.) 

The East India Company's external 
Commerce. 

The extent of the Fiast India Com- 
pany's roimncrce is givtm, in order 
to exhibit, in one view, the whole of 
the external coniincrce of Bengal, 
both puhlic and private; and to 
idunv, at the same time, the resources 
jbf the provinces subordinate to this 
presidency. 

The Company’s consignments of 
merchandize from England to Ben- 
gal, received between the 1st .Tunc, 
1811, and the 30th Ajiril, 1812, toge- 
ther with the value of salt imported 
from the eoasl, and spices from Am- 
boyiia, amounted to 9,960,331 ru- 
pees; to which, having added the 
imports of private trade during the 
.same ])eriod,the total amount of the 
imports, public and private, rccciNc'd 
in Calcutta in the year 1811-12, 
gives a sum of 28,084,721 rupees, 
or 3,510,5901. sterling. 


■887,735 

Deduefedrawbacks on ex- 
portation - - - 35,854 


Sicca rupees 851,881 
Or (106,4851.) 

TIjc inland trade of Calcutta, in 
the year 1811-12, amounted to the 
sum of sicca rupees 32,581,344, 
(4,f)72,G68l.) yielding a clear revenue 
^‘13,8.51 nipi^es, after deducting 
''^fmvbacks allowed tlic^importcr. 


East India Covnpamfs ImpoHs. 
From Europe, merchandize 2,605,320 
Marine stores 87,812. 


721,869 


Sicca rupees 2,753,132 
Salt from Coro- 
mandel - - 708,072 i 
Bock salt - - i;^707 S 
Imports of treasure from 
Bombay - - - 5,15(^000 j 

Spices from Amboy na and • ' ^ 

eastward - - - 1,335,V^5\) 


Carried over 9,960,331 
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Total Fi. I. Comp/s exports 0,960,331 
Add imports ot’priviitc 
trado : 

]\[orrhaiKlizcl 1,338, 693 ) ™ 


Trcusuro - 6,783,698 5 


18,134,390 


Total forrip,!! imports, 
sicca rupees - 

Tho above is rxelnsivc of military 
^tores, as usual, and falls sliort by 
3A >8, ttO t)f the amount imported on 
flu; {iceoniit of ‘;f»v«'rnmcnt 

and private individuals in the year 

livivj'rts of the East todia Compaint 
U 1811-13. 

To liondoii 10,976,583 
Si. Helena - 22,356 


Ca.. ofChiod Tlopn 436,660 
'Fo Indian l^orts. 


-10,989,939 


lleneooleu 

^Madras 

llombay 

Penang 

China - 

Ceylon 

Amboyna 


97,668 

8,337 

113,336 

466,182 

931,312 

3,676 

51,838 


2,078,698 

Total E. I. Co.’s exports 1 3,077, r/17 
Jilxpoils of private trade 34,617,682 

Total foreign exports 47,696,219 

Of the above exports, sieca rupees 
19,489,374 (2,436,1:21.), in value of 
inerdiandize, was consigned to Eng- 
land ill tlie following proi>ortiou.s ; 
East India (’ompan^ ’s ex- 
ports - - 10,976,683 

Expoils of private trado 8,612^791 

» 

’Phe total amount of the imports 
and cxjiorts of the external com-r 
inerce, carried ^ut between Cidcutta 

f ile ports and places with which 
1 injevcourse, from tin; 1st June, 

, to the :U)tii April, 1812, wdjl be 
L in the ibllowiiig abstract state- 
ineiil; 
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If to sicca nipeos 76,779,9 10, (the 
sum total of external eommeree) the 
va,lne of the inland or internal tratlc 
be added, the grand t( did w^ill anmniit 
to iiic sum total of su-ca rupees 
108,361,284, or 13,646, 1601. sterlings 
giyiii^ ,an excess of 4,799,063, or 
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6993831. sterling, ^yond the capital 
engaged in the internal and external 
commerce of the year 1810-1 1. 

Ships and Vesssh arrived at Calcutta 
in 1811-12. 

Uiider English colours, 193 
tonnage - - 78,504 

Under Portuguese do. 11 4,180 

Under American do. 8 2,313 

Under Indian, including 
donics ^ * 389 66,227 


601 151,224 


Ships and Vessels departed from Cal- 
cutta in 1811-12. 

Under English colours, 194 
tonnage - - 77,072 

Under Portuguese do. 10 4,020 

Under Spanish do. - 1 650 

Under American do. 8 2,369 

Under Indian, including 
donics - - 386 65,650 


Tons 599 149,761 

{Parliamentary Reports, Lord Va- 
lentia, Tennant, ' BJelburn, M, Gra- 
ham, jB, Grant, Sir H. Slrachcy, 
J, T. Brown, Rennel, Williamsou, 

H) 

CALiiiN. — A town in the province 
of Aunnigabad, 32 miles N. E. from 
Bombay. Lat. 19®. 17'. N. Long. 
73®. 1^. E. This place sustained 
numerous sieges, during die wars of 
the Mahommedans and Maharattas ; 
and is siuroundcd with ruins of dif- 
ferent sorts. It is still a populous 
town, ^d carries on some traffic in 
cocoa-nuts, oil, coarse cloths, brass, 
and earthen-ware. Its appearance 
indicates a former state of superior 
grandeur; but it is now a poor 
iVIahommedan town. The tFavelling 
distance from Poonah . is 91 miles. 
{BL Graham, Remif I, 

Calicut, {Calieoth^.-—h dbtrict 
in the province of Malabar^ extend- 
ing along the sea coast between the 
•pi^llels of 10®. and 12®. north 
b^de; and one of Aho principal 


countries of that exiraordinarv Hin- 
doo sect the Nairs, the Calicut Ra- 
jali or Zamorin of the liuropcan.s 
being one of their chiefs. l»y his 
own caste, and the other natives, he 
is called the 'raniuri Rajah. 

All the males of the family of the 
Tamuri Rajah or Zamorin, are called 
Tamburans, and all the tcmales are 
called Tamburetties. All the chil- 
dren of every Taniburotti are en- 
titled to these appellations ; and, ac- 
cording to seniority, rise to the high- 
est dignities that belong to the fa- 
mily. These ladies are generally 
impregnated by Namburis, (Brah- 
mins of high caste), and sometimes 
by the higher rank of Nairs; but the 
sacred character of the Namburis 
always procures them a preference, 
'fhc ladies live in the houses of their 
brothers, and never have any inter- 
course widi their husbands, which 
would be reckoned scandalous. 

The oldest man of the iamily by 
the female line is die Tamuri Bajali, 
or Zamorin, who is also named 
Mana Vicrama Samudri Rajah, aiid 
is regularly crowned. This chief 
pretends to be of a higher rank than 
the Brahmins, and to be only in- 
ferior to the invisible gods, wiiicli 
pretensions are acknowledged by his 
lay subjects ; but held absurd and 
abominable by the Brahmins, who 
treat him as a budi'a. The Zamorin, 
although of a caste inferior to the 
Cocliin Rigab, and possessed of less 
extensive dominions, was commonly 
reckoned of equal rank, which is 
attributed to die superior prowess 
ofhis people. In 1766, when Ifydcr 
invaded Malabar, the Cochin Rajah 
quietly submitted to pay' tribute ; 
while tho pride of the Zaniqriu re- 
fused^any kind of submission ; and, 
'alter an unavailing resistance, being 
made prisoner, set fire to the house 
in wliich bo was copfiued, and was 
burned with it Several of his per- 
sonal attendants, who were bbeir 
dentally excluded when he shttr;*h^' 
door, afterwards threw themse't;^ 
into the flames^ and perished vVith 
their master. 
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It appears from the records of 
Tillichcry, that the I'hi^^Iish lirst be- 
gan to tralhc in the Zainoriirs duini- 
iiioiis in the year 1G04. llydcr 
invaded the country, in person, in 
the year t7GG; hut, was soon after- 
wards calied away, by a war in tlie 
dominions of the Nabob of Arcot. 
The Tamuri Rajahs embraced this 
op[)ortiinily, and haviii;jt re-posscssed 
themselves, held their lands for seven 
ycai-s. A firahmin named Chinavas 
itow, W'as then sent against them, 
and drove them into the dominions 
of Travancore. After nine years of 
his administration, the British came 
and took Paligliat; but, in the ap- 
proach of Tippoo, were obliged to 
retreat by Paniani, The Rajahs 
continued in exile until 1790, when 
a little before the battle of Tiruvana 
Angady, they joined Colonel Hart- 
ley withSOIM) Nairs. At the peace 
with 'I’ippoo, in 1792, this district, 
consisting of G3 talock, mid the 
i'cvenuc estimated at eight and a 
half lacks of pagodas, was ceded in 
perpetuity to the Company. 

Formerly the chiefs of Piinatoor, 
Talapuli, Alannacollalil, Tiruina^ 
tnichery, Agenicntil, and many 
others, were tributary to tlic Za- 
morin, and furnished on emergencies 
<luolas of troops. 11c has now no 
authority whatever, and is subsisted 
by the bounty of the British govem- 
liient. Further particulars respect- 
ing this district will he found tinder 
the article Malabar. {F, Buchanan, 
Wilkes, Ihmcan, ^c.) 

Calicut. — A town on the sea 
coast of the Malabar province; the 
capital of the district of Calicfut. 
Lat. 11° lb'. N. Long. 76®. 60'. 
K , 

The Portuguese under Yasco de 
Gama, arrived at Calicut oir the 
18th May, 1498, 10 mouths and two 
cbys after theip^departui’c from Lis- 
bon. Ill 1609, Don Fcrnaii.do Cou- 
tiiilj^, Marechal of Portugal, witli 
troops attacked Calicut; but 
slain in the attack, and his army 
Iscd with great loss. In 1766 
it ‘ was invaded andK conquered by 
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llydcr, w'ho enlarged and improved 
the fort; but. '1‘ippoo aCterwards 
dirslroycd both tow'ii and fort, and 
removed the inhabilants to NcllunT, 
the name of w'iiich he changed to 
]<'iirruckabad being like all the Ma- 
lioinmedans of India, a great changer 

tile old li^agan names. Fifteen 
months after this forced einigration. 
the Knglish coiujiiered tlie provitinc, 
and the iiiliabitaiits returned with 
great joy to their old habitation. 
The town in 1800 eoiitaiiicd above 
5000 iiouscs, and was rapidly im- 
proving. The inhabitants wen; 
chiclly Moplays. 'I’he jirincipal ex- 
ports are pepper, teak, sandal wood, 
cardamiinis, coir cordage; and waw 
Travelling distance from Seringa- 
pataiu 129 miles, S, W. (F. Bu- 
c/iatuin, waits, Bruce, llcmtd, Bo- 
hertsnu, i^c.) 

Calicoote, {Cniicutn). — A town 
in the Nortlicrn (Mrcars, near the 
Chileali Lake, 20 nnh*s N. W. from 
Gaiijam. Lat. 19^ 20'. N. Long. 
85®. 21'. R. 

Caligauw, {Caligi'ama). — A Iowa 
ill Northern lliiidoKtun, tribulary to 
the Ghborkhali, Rajah of Nepaul, 
and situated in the country of the 
24 rajahs, Lat. 26®. 40'. N. l^ong. 
33®. 56'. IL 

Calingapatam. — A tow’n on the 
sea coast of the Norfhcni f’ircars, 70 
miles N. E.from Vizagapalaiu. Lat. 
18®. 25'. N. Lung. Hi® l.y. R. 

Callacoil.— -A tow n in the di.i- 
trict of Marawas, 34 miles J«l. from 
Madnra. l^at. b°. 53'. N. Long. 
79®. 41'. 15. 

Callaoaud. — A tow'll in the pro-. 
I’inccofTincvelly, 42 miles hy I’, 
from Gape Comoriin Lat. 6®. 31', 
N. Long. 7;®. 44'. 15. 

CALLAU.-^Thisislarnl lies opposite 
to the co^t of Cueliin China, and 
about eiglit' miles to tin; (misIw ard of 
a eonsidcrable river, on the lianks 
of which is. situated tlio town * of 
Faifoo, a'place of some note, not far 
from dlicv harbour of Turoin The 
extreInc^p^dntM of t ho island lie iin 
Lat. 16®.a53'* N. and 16®. 67/.>W 
Hiev^grpatca?!; length is abotrt 
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miles, and the average breadth two 
miles. 

'rhe only inha])iiod part is the 
S. VV. coast. One oF the mountains 
to the south is about 1500 Feet high; 
the low ground contains about 200 
acres. I'liis hcJiuliFiiI spot is diversi- 
fied willi neat houses, temples, clihs- 
ters oF trees, small hillocks covered 
with shrubbery, and trees oF various 
kinds. A rill of water is earned 
along the uppir ridges oF the vale, 
to. water the rice grounds. 'I’lie 
number oF the houses on the island 
are about (50. This would be a 
most advantageous spot to establish 
a scitlemenl. A very few men 
W’ouhl serve For a garrison, a great 
part of the coast being already Forti- 
licd by nature. 'J'he deptli of water 
ill the bay and road is siiflicieiit for 
ships of any burthen, and there is 
shelter from every wind except the 
south-west; *ou this quarter, how- 
ever, the distance of the continent is 
so im.onsidci able, that it would break 
tile Sbree of the sea. (Stamitm, ^ c.) 

t/ALLiANpooK, {Cafymipuraf the 
flourishi)ii^ touii ). — A town on the 
sea coast of the province of Canara, 
36 miles N. hy \V. From Mangalore, 
lint. 18°. 16'. f.oiig. 74°. 48'. E. 

C.ALLiANY, {Cahjani). — A siriall 
district in the NiKam’s territories, in 
Ihc pnivince of Reeder, situated be- 
twixt tiie 17 th and 1 bill degrees of 
north latitude. 

Calliany — A toAvn in the pro- 
vince of Reeder, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the sauic name, 77 miles W. 
by iS. From Idydcrabad* Lut. 17°. 
22'. !V. Long. 77°. 33'. 151. 

C'ALLiMiKK, (Calanjara). — A dis- 
trict iif the province of Allahabad, 
situated about the 25tli degree of 
north latitude. It is bounded on the 
norllj by tho River Jumna, and on 
the west hy BuiidelcniKl, its sou- 
thern limits are uncertain. Tlie 
Cane and Juqinu ure the principal 
rivers, and the chief towns Callinger, 
Senrab, and Attouah. In 1582 it is 
•described by Abu I Efizcl as follows: 
• “Sircar Callingcr, containing 11 
mahals, measui'ciucnt ^8;273 bc^- 


gabs, revenue 23,839,474 dam.<;. 
Seyiirghal 614,580 dams. I’hecircar 
fiirnislies 1210 cavalry, 12 elephants, 
and 18,000 iiifuiitry,’' 

This district was ceded to the 
British in Pecember, 1803, hy the 
Maharatta Pcsiivva, in excliangir for 
other districts nearer to his own 
capital. The ^laharattas early ren- 
dered this territory ‘nouiiiially tribu- 
tary, but deiivcd no beneht from it ; 
being in reality unable to enforce 
their authority,, from tlu^ refractory 
disposition of the inhahitauts, and 
the mimher of natural slror.g holds 
tJiey [)osscsscd. 

Callinukr. — A town and strong 
fortress in the province of Allahabad, 
(he capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 24°. 58'. N. Long. 8b°. 
25'. N. Ahul Eazel in 1582 des- 
cribes it as follows: — Callinger is a 
stone fort, situated on adofty moun- 
tain. Here is an idol named Kal- 
bihroop, 18 cubits in height. At 
the distance of 20 coss from the Ibrt 
husbandmen sometimes find small 
diamonds, and in the neighbourhood 
is an iron mine.’' 

Rajahs of Callingcr are mentioiiod 
so early by Maliommcdan historians 
as A. I). 1008 ; but, it was not con- 
quered until 1203, and then nut per- 
manently retained.r In 1.545, it was 
stornn^d by the troops of Shevc Khan, 
who lo.st his life during the assault, 
by the explosion of some amiuimi- 
tion. 

This fortress resembles in its situa- 
tion, and exceeds in its size and natu- 
ral strength the forti'cssoFLualiov, be- 
ing built oil a high rock of great ex- 
tent, which form.s one of the ranges of 
mountains extending from Khotas 
or Sasseram, to the confines of 
AjiiiCcr. To garrison it clftciently 
would require 5000 men. After the 
invasion of Bniidclcund by All i>a- 
hauder and Rajah ifimniut .Ba- 
hauder, the siege oV tliis place was 
attempted; but, at an early piuiud, 
for want of a batteriiig UainN^u^* 
converted into a blockade, wk>u 
lasted for many years, but witlfoiit 
ultimate succci^s, Jhc power and 
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influence of the Kclladar of Callinger 
were the chief obstacles to the suc- 
cess of Ali Ihihadcr, during the last 
ftve years of his life, and eoinpclled 
him to encamp a considerable part 
of his army in the vicinity of that 
fortress. 

The same opposition with in- 
creased energy was contiiiiied after 
the cession of the country to the 
British, and Callm{.^er became an 
asylum lor all the disaflccted and 
banditti in the province. After 
many ineireetiial attenjpts to obtain 
possessi ni by an ainieahle arranj^e- 
liumt w ills the Killaduror gowrror, 
it was in 1810 besieged in fosm by 
the British, who were repulsed wiin 
«^rcat slaughter, in an attempt to 
carry this nearly impregnable for- 
tress by storm. U’he garrison, how- 
ever, although successiiil, were so 
iutimidated* by the determination 
displayed by the assailants, that they 
evacuated it during the night. (^MS& 

, • 

Ca LLIONDRooG ,{Cah/ana(iitrffa ), — 
A hiwn in the IJnlaghant ceded 
districts, situated on i ho west side 
of the 1 loggry River, 44 miles S. by 
B. from Beliary. ^ Lat. 14®. 30'. N. 
I.ong. 77®. O'. E. 

C ALowii. — A very hilly and Avoody 
district, situated principally in the 
province of Lahore, about the 32d 
degree of north latitude. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the Kaiigrah dis- 
tricts; to the eastward by a laige 
tract of country named Be.sse{ r ; to 
the southward by Nhan ; and to tlie 
wx*st by Punjab, In 1783 it W'as 
subject to the Kanuy of Bellaspoor, 
and the revenue was estimate(i at 
12 lacks of rupees. The Sutuleje is 
the only river of consequence, and 
Bellaspoor tlie principal towm. 
(FoStCI'y (Vf.) V 

Calpke. — See Kalpy. 

Caltura. — \ village and .small 
fort, about 28 miles to the south of 
C'oliyhiho, in the Island of Ceylon, 
42'. N. Long. 7b® 54'. B. 
T^* river .at Caltura is one of the 
largest bnrncJies of the Miiliwaddy, 
au<|is here about a mile broad. It 


washe.’i two sides of the fort by 
which it is cominiiiided, and is navi- 
gable by boats to the sea. Some 
tracts of cinnamon are scattered up 
and down in the vicinity ; hut a short 
way further south we come to the 
termination of the fertile district of 
Coliiinbo, w hich contains so great a 
proportion of the wealth of Ceylon. 

A qnaiitity of arrack is made from 
the produce of the cocoa-nut trees, 
and there is a large plantation of 
sugar canes, and a distillery of rum 
carried on by some Dutchmen, 
whi^: is much inferior in quality 
to the West India rum. {Pcrcical, 

Calygong Hills, { Cali ^' aim ).- r - 
A ridge of hills betwixt tlie 'ruptce 
and Nerbnddah rivers, which bound 
the province of Berar to the north. 
As yet they have been but little ex- 
plored. 

Calymerr Point.— A promontory 
on the sea ebast of the province of 
Tanjore, near to which are sOme pa- 
godas visible from the sf a. Lat. 10®. 
20'. N. liong. 79®. 54'. E. 

Camandoo. — A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, situated on the cast side of the 
Beyah Hiver, 124 miles N. E. from 
the city of Lahore. Lat. 32®. 20'- 
N. Loiig. 75®. 50'. E. 

Cambay, (Camboja). — A towm in 
the province of Cujrat, situaled at 
the upper part of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. Lat. 22®. 23'. N. Long. 72®. 
46 . E. • 

Near the town the tides of the 
gulf run with great rapidity, and rise 
and fall 40 feet, so that at high water 
ships can anchor near the to\y], bat 
at low water the river runs almost 
dry, so that the vessels in the river 
must lie aground in the mud. When 
Ahmedabad, in Gujeat, flourished 
the capital of an independent state, 
Cambay was its sea-port, and ex- 
perienced great prosperity, but it 
decayed with its metropolis, and is 
now much reduced. Eliqdiaiits* 
teeth ^nd cornelians arc procured 
here for the' China market, but tlie* 
cluef article bf export is cotton to 
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mid ,c:rahi ; tlic iiii|>oiis arc 
the same as iu tin: ]>roviiice of Gujrat 
generally. 

IMajor Willbrd is of opinion, that 
in tlie 6tli ecntiiry 'i'ainra-nagHra, or 
Cambal, (('aiiibay) ivas Ibe capital 
of Ihe Tlalarayas, and ^^erbaps of the 
llindoo emperors of lliowesi, when 
tiu' two dignities happened to be 
united in the same person. Osorio, 
a Portngijese writer, says, that when 
Franeis d'Almei da landed near Cam- 
bay, in the \<^ar 1515, be saw the 
itiiiis of snmptnoiis buildings and 
temples, the romains of an ancient 
cit}'. It is said such ruins exist to 
the present day to the soiith of ram- 
bay, on the Ilroacli side, where there 
are temples and other biiildiiigs half 
buried in the sand, with which tliis 
place was overwhelmed. Cambay 
was takiMi and pillaged by the Ala- 
bommedaiisiiii A* D. 1297, during 
the reign of Alla ud Dccn. 

At this town, and others in Giij- 
rat, are Hindoo subterranean tem- 
ples, which have been constructed 
since the Alaliomtucdan invasion, 
and still remain. In the houses of 
opnleiit p(»r.soiis arc also fm|uently 
ibiiiid n])nrtmcnts under ground, 
W’here they conceal their females 
inid property during limes of alarm. 
Ill a Jaiji Mihtcrraneaii temple, at 
Cambay, are tw'O massy stattic.s of 
their <leitics, one of which is white, 
and the othcT hlaek. The inscription 
on the first intimates th|{t it is an 
image of rarswanatha, a Jain deity, 
car> ed and coii.s«XTated in the reign 
of the Emperor Acber, A, D. 1^)2. 
'rile black one has iiien'ly the date 
iiiscribr^d. 1651, with tht? iiaines of 
the two Banyans who brought it 
there. 

Tljo natives of Cambay are reckon- 
ed the most expert plaistercrs in' the 
(Jiijrat province. In the norlli-wcst 
mrai*tor of India, it is supposed that 
file saliiw^ jiarticle.s in the water, even 
n belt* riMiiotc from the ocean, give 
that appefirance of dampness and 
^roarseiiess to . the walls for ' which 
^hey, an^ rcmarkalde^ when couh 
pared vtitli tlidse of Coromandel. 


nds town is now romprehended in 
the British territories under the 
Bombay presidency. 

Travelling distance from Bombay, 
281, from Ilelbi, 683, from Calcut- 
ta, 1263 miles. {Drummoitd^ Wil- 
fordy Mahty A/aui'ice, Elmorey Ren- 
nel, § e.) 

Cambay, Gulf of. — A gulf on 
the north-west coast of India, whieli 
penetrates about 150 miles into the 
province of Gujrat. 

The tides in tliis gulf run with 
amazing velocity, and at low w^atcT, 
during spring tides, leave the bottom 
of the hay dry from lat. 22°, 3'. N. 
to Cambay town. No vessels at- 
tempt to go above Gongway in one 
tide from Jnmbosicr, it being often 
attended with bad consequences ; for 
if they cannot get into . Cainhay 
Creek, they must return to Gong- 
way, wiiich is distant live Icugnes. 
Ill many places the current is so 
rapid, that if a ship takes tlic gi'ouiid 
she immediately upsets, and, in alt 
probability, every person on hoani 
perish. It is supposed that the depth 
of water in the Gulf of Cambay lias 
progressively dcci'eascd for more 
tlian two centuries past. 

Fifteen miles east of Cambay city, 
the bed of the gulf is reduced to six 
miles broad, and is diy at ebb tide ; 
but the passage ought never to be 
attempted, cither on horse or foot, 
w ithout a native guide, as there is a 
danger of wandcM’iug among the mud 
and (|uicksands, and being overtaken 
by the flood tide, wbieh rushes fu- 
riously in, like the bore in the Cal- 
cutta lliver. {Elmorey Drmnmmid^^’c.) 

Cambodia, (Camboja), — coun- 
tiy' in India beyond the Gaups, si- 
tuated principally betw ixt die lOth 
and 15th degix*es of north latitude, 
and extending along the east side of 
the Buy of Siam. To the north it 
is Imiimled by Ijaotff to the south by 
sea ; to the cast, it is separated from 
Cochin China by aridge^of 
tains, and to the west it lias 
and part of the Birman empireX In 
length it may be estimated a£35B 
miles, by 150 the average brca^lh.^ ' 
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Ucspectiiig: tliis country wc have 
very little recent inrorinalion, and 
Die old is cither obsolete, or not to 
he depended upon. It is likewise 
named Camboja, Cainbii-chat, and 
by the Birmans Yoodra-shnii, and 
extends to the souUierninost point 
of India beyond the Gaiifres, (M«a- 
laeca excepted) where the whole 
c‘oast fiom Cambodia point, to the 
w<;storn point of the great Cam- 
bodia llivcr, is covered with un- 
derwood, and exceedingly low’. In 
this part the sea is .sq shallow, 
that at tlic ilistance of five (if six 
miles from the shore the water is 
seldom more than four fathoms deep, 
and nothing hu'ger than a boat can 
approarli within two miles. This 
southern extremity of Asia sinks 
into the sea by very slow gradations. 

'J'hc vcgetatde produefioiis of this 
province are the same as of tho 
neighbouring countries, Ava and 
Siam ; the colouring matter, named 
gainlioge, derives it.s name from this 
kingdom, heingtlie concrete r<*sinous 
juice of certain trees found here of 
superior (pialily, but produced like- 
wise ill other parts of India. Very 
little external commerce has at any 
time subsisted with the European 
settlements of India, but the coun- 
try is exlreinely well adapted for an 
inland navigation, as the rivers of 
Cambodia and Siam eommnnteate 
in the interior by a considerable 
branch naiticd the Annan. The Chi- 
nese and Alacao Portuguese still 
carry on a small trafllc. importing 
silk goods, China and lackered ware, 
tea, sweetmeats, tin, and tiitenaguc; 
ami exporting a variety of dried lish 
and woods, such as .sapan wo6(i, 
rose wood, black wood, tkc. drugs, 
motlicr^f-pearl, shells, and skiits of 
diflerent sorts. 'ITie chief port of 
export is Saigpng in Siampa. JlTho 
Maykaiing (poorly Mekon) or 
Cambodia Pr Don-nai River, rwes 
ill IHjhct, and is navigable for boats 
idiiL^g a« considerable part of its 
part of wiiich is through tlie 
province of Yunan in China. For 
HhiA it is navigable 40 miles from 


its Junction with tbo sea, where the 
city of Saigoiig is situated. It has 
several branches, but the width of 
Die principal branch is about two 
miles broad, and the water very 
deep. The chief town is Lowaick, 
but, like tlie liver, is also iiainecl 
C.xmbodia by Europeans, but there 
are only three other collections of 
hou.ses that deserve name of 
towns. liOwer Cambodia being in- 
corponitcd with Cochin China, on- 
tii«iy resembles it. 

The Kbomcm language is used by 
a nation of that name, who residii 
on the banks of llic Me-koii, or 
River <»f Cambii C(ia*t, or Cainbu<i 
dia. Tlu^ Khomeii are reckoned an 
ancient and Icarmul people, and were 
formerly subdued by tin* 'l'’liay .Pbay, 
or ancient Siamese race. 'I'lic mo- 
dern T’hay, or Siamese, still deno- 
minate the Bali <‘bara(‘ler, Nangsii 
Kboin, or the Kbomcfd letter from 
this nation, 'fhey are not, how’ever, 
supposed to have existed as a polish- 
ed people so early as the Law’ (Luos), 
but arc bcli<wed to have derived tJieir 
origin from tho warlike race of moun- 
taineers named Kho, the Gueos of 
the Portuguese historians ; who are 
still repres»‘ntod as practising tlicir 
anriciit cusloms, of eating hiiinan 
flesh, and taUoing their bodies. The 
name of Caihboja is often mentioneii' 
ill the Raimiyoii, and other aneionl 
Hindoo poems, where its horses urn 
celebrated ; but the designation, pro- 
bably, refm to Canibay in Giijraf, 
as v/e mil scarcely suppo.s(; that, in 
the remote times of Hindoo anti- 
quity, an intercourse .subsi.stcd be- 
twixt Glide, the capital of the groat 
Ram, and this remote countrJT. 

AVith the present 'state of the In- 
terior w e arc wholly^ unacquainted, 
and its ri^igioh can only be guessed 
at; Summndcd pn all sides by iiti- 
tions professing to follow the doe* 
trines of Biiddha,' tbo majority 61* ihf 
inhabitants of Cambodia are, pro- 
babiy, sectaries of the same religion. 
The acconats vvc have of Ibc inuiiii- 
taineers assimilate them to the bar- 
barous aborigines found all over lik- 
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vantages nK'iii t]ioii nrii‘|il)fMir.sab(»vo proptrtyi from 

tli^ Ghauts; tlie small estates into diase, or ileseoitt Iroiii aiitiqiiit} too 
which it was subdivided were coiisi- rcinolo to be Iract'd. 
dcred the actual propet^t> ol tlit? h\ a.Ctuuitry so locky and uneven 
holders, and flie. assessmt iil fixed as Canai a, where cattl(‘ are not only 
and inodiTHte. rrior to the jMijiii- scarce, but can rarely be employed; 
sition of this pr<»viiic-e by the Torn- where every spot, beliur it can be 
pauy, the jiopulatioi] was luiieli re- euUivsiled, inilsl l>c levelled w ifh 
dneed in consequence of wai*s and jireiif labour by tbo hand of man; 
hitcrnal fends, the dcsiriictioii of the expense of the first jin paratioji 
many priin ipnl towns by Tippoo of w'aste lantl must h;iM? been so 
iSiiUitn, and to bis sendin" above p*ca1, that it never would have been 
60,00<) Christian inhabitants ca^dives attempted unless the revenue assess* 
into IM vsoie, from whence but a ineiit had been very moderate. Even 
small number ever returned. The after the land is bioiifrht inloenlti- 
country was coiiseqtienlly found in vatioii, if it be nrirleeted for a few 
a state of desolation/ mid coiitained years, it is soon luoken up by deep 
lars:e tracts of nnclaiihcd wnsfcvoyer- jjullies, formed bj the torrents wbicli 
yrown yyith woods, particiila^ fall diirinu: the monsoon. In this 
the vicinity i)f the GhatftS. pivnince, a nd also in that of JMala- 

I'Yoni tiio first Imisrcr of Canara bar, the proprietor <)f land bcslow's 
1o the llrilish authority, it lias eon- on his little spot all that minute !a- 
tiinicdasofituiwexaniptcof traiupiil- . Imur and attention, wlin U is so iin- 
lily ; of ail easy and ieg;nlar realisKi* portaid to ladiuii husbandry. Each 
ti(»ii of the revenue and of f?cneral mail lives on his estate; and the. 
properly. This has been att«ibnti*d neat ness of the culture and of the 
to the nature of the tenures by wiiieh enclosures shew the attention wdth 
liuidod property is held in ifiLs pin- which the proprietor improves and 
rince, to the moderak* embellishes his gTound. 

exacted, and to its local shnatioii, Ganara vyill probably never be a 
which is advautap:cons for the dis- manufaclmin<; country, because it 
posa I of its produce. . produces none of the raw materials 

The rent at present •received, by nccesisary to render it such ; and bc- 
proprictors from fixed t^fuint^ ^nd caus^'llio hpavy rains, which last so 
tenants at w ill, is gT^id a part of the year, arc iitsur- 

Scnci ally about . ;mi9u»itnl^c obi^aclc.s to all operations 

RTOss produce, the on iitthc 

l>eii!g about GO per cent sky; but 'the- 

lord’s rent, and 30 per mauufac- 

gToss prmliice; Since net(?r- 

a jjreat iraprovcrtieut has 

exhibited ainoii|^ the people and 

dress, mode of Iiviii«;, and other per- ‘ 

.soiial comforts; and the a^^regatc ^iftCipal places reeord(‘d as 

revenue has increased, and is roa- trading in Ibis province are 
lized with singular punctuality, Alan^faltire; Ankala, Uiiore, Gmida- 
Dotw ithstaiiding the numberless poor, Barkoor, and Itccul. Manga- 
cstates from wlu(!li it is collected, lore is the emporium fjom whence 
’i bis last circumstance arises froni and from others, in a small degree, 
the natural division and subdivision arc exported to A riibia cardamoms, 
of property under the Hindoo law s, coir, jicppcr, nioories, poon spars, 
and n mounted, in one district of the rice, sandal W'ood, oil, betel hut,.' 
province only, to above 22,000, sonm ghee, and iron; to Goa, large sj^j- 
%Hif wdiich yielded only one fanani of plies of rice, horn, grain, and .,to- 
rent. All land here is private bacco; to the Maliaratta co m* 
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iron, ric(%, betel hnt, natchcri^, 

'&.e. ■■ 

. !’n**n Arabia, fire imported dates, 
bniiistoiie, salt ■ fish, * and diorses; 
IVont ihxMbai, briifistonc, suj^ar, ftnd 
liorses; liojii the Malifindta eoitali^^ 
liors(‘s, shfiwls, bine elollis, &C. 

'I’Ih' (offd value of imports from 
plu(“<‘S beyond the territories of tfio 
iMft<lns ^overimieiit, bohVeen the 
Isf May, lull, and the April, 
JS13, was, Arcot rupees 4^0,082, 
\iz. 

bVom Arabia ~ > 57,248 

t^-deutla 22,2t>3 

Jlomliay 97,472 

(.'liiiia 0,552 

Alahariilta eoiiutry - - - 244,853 
Vaiiousp'Jaces - - • - 44,474 


Arcot rupees 470,082 

Mdie tota'l valne of the exports 
dunii;j!; the above period, to places 
beyfU'd the limits of (lie iVJadras 
j;ov< Ml merit, was, Arcot nipees 
2,281,870, viz. 

^I'o Aralna - - . - 306,943 

^C'fileiitla 2,867 

llomhay 851,956 

CeUoii 10,516- 

tinjrat ------ 801,069 

Alaliaratta country - - 152,970 

Various places - - - .59,555 

Ai-cot rupees 2,284,876 

From the 1st ATay^lSll, to the 
00th April, 1812, 94f3 \tsscls and 
craft, inensiirinj^ 36,951 tons, anived 
ill llu^ province ; and 882, incjisminj^ 
24,570 tons, departed. (iri7/f,9, Afrm- 
roy r. liiwhanauy 1{ej)(rrt», Jlodson^- 
Thavkeraijf lAtrd WUiiam JSetitinck, 
^c.) 

Cana R A (North). — T he iiorthem 
division of the province of Canara, 
sitnab'd betwixt the l{lth and Idlh 
degioos of north latitude, and con* 
taitii6g three smaller districts — Kim- 
dupu/a, Onorc, and Ancola, On 
leayiii»* Dovakara, in North Canaia, 
th7j’,Xurnata country begins, vvhich 
exUbids below; the Ghauts, and oc* 
.«up/lcs all (Ee detilcis leadiug^ up to 
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the nioant'aiiis. The part of the 
I Ifiidoo Kaiikuiin (( ■orieaii) included 
in tins division, foriiiiiij^ the district 
of Aneoia, is h;ri!,er than either of 
the districts in io wliich llais^a is di- 
vidodi All the (uiiiiitry froin Onorc 
iimlrisiVe as Ihras i/inikai na, is called 
MaijCfi, and is said formerly to have 
been urnlerthe infhience of Havana, 
King of Ijancri or Ceylon. In lBt)0 it 
pjiiil 0 n ly 29,1)01) pagodas, whi 1 e 0 1 1 ore 
produced 51,000, and Kinidupura 
50,000, wliicl) arose from Aneola’s 
having long been in an unsetiled 
stall’, am! much ravaged by the 
Alulsinulias. 

Norlh Canara produces sandal 
wood trees, sugar cam s, teak, wild 
cinnamon, iintinegs and pepper, find 
cut or leirajaponieii. In t!ic south- 
ern part the (|uantUy of rice ground 
is small, ami a great part of the 
country is eovorcil witli low woods, 
in which are to be scim Ihc im losures 
of Ibriiier gardens. The Mater in 
the wells is iioMhero at any gritat 
distance from the surfaec. I'o the* 
north of llatlecolla much of the soil 
is poor; in many places the laterite 
being entirely naked. About llei- 
liiru arc mfiiiy groves of the calo- 
phylliim inophyllnm, from the .seed 
of which the common lamp oil of ttie 
country is expressed, and in this 
iieiglibourliood a good cocoa nut 
tree is reckoned to produce 50 nuts 
aninmlly. In 18(K), the number of 
teaktreesciit downaimually ainouiit- 
cd to’aboilt 3000. The mimosa ca- 
techu grows si)ontancously on all 
the bills ill South Comcat, from which 
the terra japonica, or ciil, is made. 
I'be only cattle in the part of the 
district named Haiga are biiiVulocs 
and oxen, an equal number of which 
are yoked in the plough, lii Haiga 
carts arc not used. 

llie sea ooa.-^t is principally occu- 
pied by viUages of Brahmins, 6ie 
interior parts belong to the Biintar 
caste. About Ancola it is not the 
custom for the iiihabilahts to live in 
towns, A few shops arc collected 
ill one plaec, and all tliivod^^r nu- • 
tives of what is called a uiw 
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scattered upon their farms. Most 
of the people about Anrola are of 
Karnata extraction, and but few of 
Coiicaii dcsc<’iit remain, except a 
particular kind of Braliinins, who 
arc all merchants, as those of Haiga ‘ 
are cultivators. Being originally 
descended of the Paiisii Ganda, or 
Brahmins of the North of India, 
those of Coiicaii arc held in great 
eoiitempt by the Dravida Brulimins, 
or division of the south, one of the 
strongest reasons assigned for which 
is, that they eat fish. 

In the country about Baltecola 
llicrc are none of the Bnniar c‘aste, 
nor does the language ofTulava ex- 
tend so far to the north. Batteeola 
is properly in the llaiga country, 
and the most common farmers arc a 
kind of Brahmins, named llaiga, 
after the country, and a low caste of 
Hindoos named Halepccas. 

The Coiriarapeka in this district 
are a tribe ef Concan descent, and 
seem to he sndras of pure birth, who 
properly belong to the country, in 
the same maimer as the Nairs are 
the pure sndras of Malabar* By 
birth they arc all cultivators and sol- 
diers, and, as usual with this class 
of men among the Hindoos, strongly 
inclined to robbery. From , the 
anarchy wliidi liml long prevailed 
in this part of Canara, they had ac- 
quired an extraordinary degiee of 
cruelty, and had even compelled 
many" Brahmins to assume their 
customs, and adopt thi'is caste. 

Tlie ]n'iucipal towns in tlie district 
of North Cauam arc Batteeola, An- 
coln, Carwar, Mirjaow, and Onore ; 
on account of the short distance hc- 
twothi the ■\Vestcrii flliauts and the 
sea, there are no rivers of gi oat inag- 
xiitude, hut many mountain streams. 
In this district, in 180t>, there W(?re 
385 houses occupif d by Cliristians ; 
1600 by Mahommedaus ; 4834 by 
Brahmins; 147 by Sive Bha<Stars"; 
and 87 Jains. 

A Brahniin of this district, who 
had wjttcii an account of the cap- 
tur<d^ Scriugaputam by General 
though hv kn«w it baji- 
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pened on a Saturday, yet, becanso 
Saturday is an unlucky day, altered 
it to Monday, as it now stands in his 
history. Sn<;h discordancies, tliere- 
fope, in Hindoo Chronology must 
not be coiisidorcd by the auiiquary 
as aiiy proof of cither ignorance or 
cmir. (i?'. Bnchmian^ (Vc.) 

Canara (South). — Tlie sonthern 
division of tlie pmvince ol' Canara, 
situated principally betwixt the Tlth, 
and 14tli degiecs of north latitude. 
The country to the north of tlio Bi- 
ver Chnndnigiri, where Malabar 
ends, is called Tiilava liy the l liit- 
doos, and South CcUiaia by th<; 
British. 

Tlie soil ofTulava gradually giow s 
worse for grain, as it is distant ironi 
the sea. The host in quality (ixtends 
from Mangalore to Buntwala, the 
next from thence to Piiiijalcotta, and 
the worst from thciice io the hills. 
About Cavila, east of Mangalore, 
some of*the hills are covereil with 
tali, thick forests, in which the ivak 
tree is found. The strata of 'rulava, 
near the sea coast, resemble entirely 
those of Malabar, and consist of la- 
tcritc, or hrickstonc, with a vciy 
few rocks of granite interspiTsed. 
Poor land of every description re- 
quires more seed than richer land of 
the samd kind. A garden of 300 
arc(?as requires the labour of six 
people if it he watered from a well, 
but of . only three if it be watered 
from a tank. Cultivators who aro 
rich keep from 20 to 25 ploughs, hut 
at least one half of the actual larm- 
ers Iiavc oidy ontj. From Crigara to 
Hossodurga, llio country near the 
Bca is low and sandy, and too poor 
to produce even cocoa nuts. 

Thu exports by land consist chic lly 
of salt, salt fish, hettd nut, ginger, 
cocoa mils, cocoa nut oil, and raw 
silk. I’he imports h\ land are eliielly 
cloths, cotton, thread, blankets, tu- 
baeeu, and black dattle, with a small 
quaiitily of pepper and sandal wood. 

. In 1800, this division^uf tlm Ca- 
nara province contained 2oVti33 
mules, and 190,030 females, i This 
cxeess of the mules over the Lmale 
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populaliot), has a1^ hcen foimdi to 
prevail in the Barranuilial and other 
parts of tlie south of India. The 
iininher of houses, was about 80,000, 
t»r which there wen; 2545 inhabited 
by Christians; 5220 by Mahom> 
luednns; 7187 by Brahmins; 2700 
by .faiiis ; and the remainder by dif- 
ferent low castes of Hindoos. The 
number of slaves of both sexes was 
702 1. Swine are kept by some of 
the low castes, but the pork of tame 
swine is ail abomination Avitb the 
Bunts, as with all the higher ranks 
of Hindoos, although mmiy of them 
relish the tlcsli of the wild hog. No 
horses, sheep, goats, or asses, are 
bred in Tulava, nor have its inha- 
bitants any carts. 

To judge iVom appearances, the 
0 (‘eupiers of land in this district are 
riclK'i' than those of Malabar, who 
are probaldy in easier circumstances 
than those \)f Coimbeloor, or those 
a bove the Ghauts. The u niversal cry 
of poverty in Jiidi^ and the care 
with which every thing is concealed, 
render it very dillieult to ascertain 
the real circumstances of the culti- 
vator. A good slave sells for about 
10 pagodas, or four giiiiieas; free 
iiicii of low caste, if they be in debt 
or trouble, sometimes sell their sisters' 

< hildrcii, who are their heirs. They 
liave no authority over their oavji 
children, who belong to their ma- 
ternal uncles. The Bralimiiis of 
Tulava, like the Namburis (Brah- 
mins) of Malabar, pretend, that the 
country was created expressly for 
their use by Parasu Baina, and that 
they are the only persons entitled to 
be called proprietors of the soil. In 
the iiurtherii parts of South Canara 
there are two castes, called Baca- 
dam and Batadam, both of whom 
are slaves, and have exactly the 
same customs ; yet each disputes for 
pre-eminciicc, and will not eat or 
luterinari^ togfther, • 

Along the sea coasts from Cavai 
to Urigara, the inhabitants are prin- 
ca^idly IVIoplays (Mahpmmedans), 
who now possess Bie sea coast, as 
thf Neirs do the iotenor, Althoagh 

Q 3 
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the Naira are more numerous than 
the Moplays, yet, during Tiiipoo’s 
reign, w hen not protected by govern- 
ment, the Hindoos wTre oliligod to 
skulk ill the woods, and all sitch as 
could bo catched were circumcised. 

This mode of conversion, however 
involuntary, is perfectly efl’cctual, 
and the convert immediately be- 
comes a good Mahommedan, as 
otherAvisc he would have no caste at 
all; and although the doctiino of 
caste be no part of the faith of Ma- 
hommed, it has yet been fully adopt- 
ed by the lower rank of Mabom- 
medaus in India. 

Tlie chief towms in this district are 
Barcolore, Mangalore, and Calliaii- 
poor ; there arc no rivers of magiu- 
tilde or consequence, but many 
mountain streams. 'I'hc language 
of Tulava, or South Canai'a, has a 
strong resemblance to that of Ma- 
labar, and the Avrittenv;haracters are 
the same; but in the language of 
Tulava, there is a great admixture 
of words from all the countries, con- 
taining the five southern nations of 
India, visr. Tclinga, Maliarashtra, 
Kaniataca, Gt^ura, and Dravida. 
In Tulava the era of Salivahanain is 
in use, by Avhich the year A. D. 1800 
corresponds with 1722; but to the 
north it is reckoned the year 1723. 
The yesu* is solar. The people of 
this division, although longer sub- 
jected to a foreign yoke tbuu those 
of Malabar, never were so entirely 
subdued^ the greater part of 
Hindoos, and have always been able 
saccessl'ully to resist the pretensions 
. of their governors, to be proprietors 
ofifhesoii. 

The fonner sovereigns of tiiis 
country, princes of the house of 
Been, had always given great en- 
couragement to the Christians, and 
had induced 80,000 of them to settlo 
in Tulava, They ivero all of Con- 
<sm descent, and retained thb lan- 
guage, dross, and niauners of the 
people, of that couiitry% The clergy 
adopteci the dress of the order to 
which diey belonged, but they aj:€^ 
•11 natives, descended from Concan 
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faniilies, ami were piirposely cchi- 
e<ate<;l in a sominarv at Goa, where 
tlicy were inslniclnd in Iluj Portii- 
gnese and Latin languages, and in 
♦he doctrines oi tin? Ciinreli of Rome. 
In Tnlava lliev had 27 chnrehcs, 
caeli provided with a vicar, and the 
'whole under the eontroul of a vicar- 
gcneral, snl>j<?ct to the Anhhishop 
of Goa. Tip[>oo thnjw the ]>riests 
into dungeons, forcibly ronv('rled to 
Islaniisni flic laity, and destroyed 
the churches. 'Plic Cliristian ndigioii 
docs not, like the Hindoo, jirevcnl 
the rc*ad mission info Iho ehiireh of 
such delinquents; and these invo- 
luntary Mahomniedans havt', in ge- 
neral, recoueil(!d themselves with 
the clergy, more than 1.5, OdO liuviiig 
retnrned to iMangalore and its vi- 
cuiity: 10,000 made their eseapo 
from Tipffoo to Malabar, from 
whence they are also relurniiig. 
These poor people ijave none of the 
vices usually altiihuted to the nalivc 
Portuguese, and their sojierior iii- 
diistn isaekiiowh.Mlged h} the neigh- 
bouring Hiniloos. 

The Jain sect abound more in tins 
provinee than any of India, and at 
no remote distaiiCM* <»f time must 
have b<‘en the prevailing sect; many 
Jain tenqdes still remain. 

proper name of the Jain sect 
is Arhita, and they aeknow ledge 
tlial tJiey are one of the 21 sects who 
were considered as heretical by San- 
kara Aeharja. Like otiier Hindoos, 
♦hey are divided into •Brahmin, 
KUetri, Vais} a, and Sudra. These 
castes caniioi interrnarry ; nor should 
widows hum with their liusbauds. 
The Vedas and the 18 Pnrans of the 
IlrahnVms, the Jams n jeet as here- 
tical. 'I’hcy say that these hooks 
Were composed by a saint, named 
Vyasta, w hoiTi the ortliojlov Brahmins 
consider as an iticaruation of tJic 
deity, ^fheir chief book ot\ d oof rilic 
is named Yoga. It is written in 
the S.'ui’scrit language auil character 
of Karnata, and is explained b} 24^ 
pun\ns, all written by its imlhor, viho 
• w as Vrishaiia. Sa} ana, a saint, 

Thiio, contiiiucii piavc'r, had 
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obtained a knowledge of divine 
things. TIhw admit that all Brah- 
initis arc b\ birth of equal rank. 
The gods of the Jains are tin? spirits 
of perfect m(?n, who, on account of 
their great virtue, lunx* hecenne ex- 
empt from all e.Iiango, and are all of 
equal rank and power. They arc 
called collectively by various titles,, 
snch as Jineswara, Arhita (the 
worthy), and Siddha (tlie hoi}). — 
lliese saints reside in a Jiea ven called 
Moesha. Coiiceniiug tlie great gods 
of the 18 Pnrans of tin* ortliodo.v 
Brahmins, the Jains say that \ isimu 
was a rajah, who, having performed 
cei*taiu g«)od works, was born a se- 
cond time as a rajah, named Rama. 

At iirst he w as a great ln*ro and <*on- 
qiicror; hut afterwards he retired 
thmi the pleasures of the w orld, ami 
became a Saimxasi (a solitary de- 
votee), and lived a life df such pu- 
rity, that he ohtaiiicd Siddha uiuler 
the name of Jiiia, whi(‘h he had 
assumed when he gave up Jiis earthly 
kingdom. 

By the orthodox Brahmins, who 
follow the doctrines of Vyasa, tlie 
Jains arc frequently coiifounded w ilh 
the Saugata, or w'orsliipprTs of 
Buddha, '^^riu^ir doctrine has, in 
many points, a great resi?mbl.'ince to 
that which is taught in Ava by the 
followers of Bmldlia, 'J’he Jain 
Bralimin.i abstain from lay aflairs, 
and drc.ss like tliose who follow the 
doctrines of Vyasa. Their gooroos, 
or chief, priests, have the power of 
fining their follow ers who cheat or 
lie,’ coniiriit murder. or adnlter\. Tlie 
fines are given to the gods, tiiat is to 
say, to tlie priest. 

The Jains evlend throughout In- 
dia, but at present they are not na- 
ineruiis, except in Sonlh t'anara. 
They have two sorts ol’ temples, one 
covered with a roof, and called 
Buslys the other 0 {>en un a, snr- 
nmuded by aw'all, and cal led Betta, 
wjiieh signifies a hill, l.jrthc fei’riples 
ealh'd j?etta, tlie only iurago (da 
saint is that of a porsini iKumsi 
G'onmta I Uji', who wlnle .on Ciirtli 
w^as a puwoiful king. The imiigea^ 
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of Connila "Rnya are nakctl, and al- 
M'a\s ol’ a ('idossal size, "f’lie one at 
i^^arrulla is ma<lc of a single j)i(;e.c of 
{•■raJiite, the extreme dimensions of 
which, ab(»vo {^ronnd, are 38 feet in 
lieif^ht, lOj in breadth, and 10 feet 
in fiiickiicss. B} an inscription on 
it, it appears to have been niuilc in 
tlie year A. I). 1431. 

1'he ihaiiinins generally sibonnd 
in the odium flieologieuin ; it is, 
however, between <he Madual and 
tlie Sri V'^aisl.inaAam, altbongh both 
f(»llo\vjTs of VisLiiU, that the most 
viohait antipalhy prevails. The 
Smartal Brahmins, although ad- 
herents of Siva, or Mahade^ a, agree, 
much bettor with the xMadnal; and 
in South Canaiti and Malahar these 
tw o live on tolerable terms. In South 
i'anara it is not uncommon for one 
temple to belong to iiotli gods; and, 
in most places tliere, the t*‘mj)les of 
\ ishuii and Siva are built near to 
each otlier, and the same chariot 
s<Tves for the procession of botli 
idols. 'I o the cast of tlio tlhauts, 
the Madual Brahmins scorn to seno 
as priests, even in the temples of 
Yislinn, and arc the proudest of the 
w hole sacred order. They look with 
ahliorrencc on the doctrine wUicdi 
iucideates, that the spirits of good 
men are after death absorbed into 
the* deity ; in which they dillor both 
frtifii the Sinnrtai or Siva. Bramirui, 
an<l the Sri Yaishiiavani Brahmins. 
jMadna A chary a, the chief of tlie 
Madual Brahinins, was horn at Pa- 
diiea C3ia.>tra, about six centuries 
ago, hut had gone through several 
prior iiieariiations. 

'iVavaiicor, Malabar, and South 
Oanara, alonecseaped Alahomnieduu 
conqucid, until the two latter w'ere 
invaded by Hydcr, A. D. 17(36-6, 
{F. liuchanath ^'C.) 

Cam: Bivkii, {Kena ). — ^This river 
lias its source on the north side of 
the Vindhya Mountains, in the pro- 
vince of Malwah, and, after a wind- 
ing ^our^e of about 2^ miles, falls 
into the Jumna, in the district of 
Cuirali. ‘Major lleunel thinks it is the 
Cainas, or Cane of Arriuii and Pliny. 


Candiimi, (Gatidltara). — A town 
in the province of Agra, 80 miles 
S. 15. of Jpypnor. Lat. 26°. 2', N. 
Long. 76°. 30'. 15. 'fhis fortress be- 
longs to the Bajahs of Jeypoor, or 
Jyenagiir, and w as built about 80 
years ago by one of the rajahs of 
that state. It Is deemed impreg- 
nable by tlie natives, but its chief 
strength consists in its elevated situ- 
ation, amidst nigged and jnojecting 
rocks, covered with jungle to tliq 
top. {Broughton f ^c.) 

Candhar.— A town in the Ni- 
zam’s dominions, in the province of 
Nander, 16 miles S. from the town 
of Nandcrc. Lat 18°. 66', N, 
Long. 77° 37'. E. 

C.VNDKSH. — Sce.KHANDKSH. 

Candahar, (fjflrtd/mifl ).— a pro- 
vince in Afghanistan, situated ])rin- 
cipally between the 31st and 34th 
degretis of north latitfide. I’o the 
north it is liounded by the province 
of Balk, ill Little I'artary ; to the 
l«on1h, by Baloochistan ; on the east 
it has Siiido and Baloochistan ; and 
on the west the province of Segistan, 
ill Persia. Having been but little 
explored, its inodcrii boundaries arc 
wholly unknown. By Abul Eazel, 
in 1682, it is de.scribed as follows: 

“ Sircar Caiidahar is situated in 
the third climate. I’lie length, from 
Kelat liujareh, is 300 eoss, Und it 
measures in breadth, tioin Siiidc 
to Fiirrch, 260 toss. On the east 
lies 8ijid^; on the north, Gour and 
Ghourghislan ; on tlie .south, Sew'ec ; 
and on the west, Furreh and Cabnl. 
On the north-west it is bounded by 
Gbiiziiccn. The wheat of Caodaluir 
is very white, and is sent 1o«a dis- 
tance as a great nirity. In the vici- 
uily of the town of Camlaliar arc 
the ruins of a great city, the native 
place of tlic Giiariaii Sultans. Be- 
tween I llrmund and Caiidahar is si- 
tuated the Avcll known city of Mey- 
niuiid, mentioned in old astronomical 
tables.” 

'J'he quailcr of Afghanistan about 
Kiliaut (70 miles 15. by N. fiom^ 
Caiidahar) has the general aspect ot 
a desert^ and, except small portions 
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of araWo land conllj^ions to the in- 
habited places, no other cultivation 
Is seen. 1/rom Gliizui to Caiidahar 
the road tends to the south- west, and 
has universally a barren appearance. 
The buildings, from a scarcity of 
timber, arc constructed, as in the 
province of Cabul, of sim-biirncd 
bricks, and covered with a flat roof 
of the same materials. 

''I'his province having been seldom 
visited V Enropcaus, we remain 
but little acquainted with its inha- 
bitants or productions. A native 
traveller, of 1795 (Seid Mustapha), 
among other productions, mentions 
wheat, rice, joarce, gram, peas, 
and seeds of diflcrcnt sorts ; dates, 
almonds, saiTroii, and otr of roses. 
I’hc cultivators he describes as com- 
posed of Moguls and Atghans ; and 
tJic language of the country the 
PnsJihK). Among the inhabitants he 
reckons a considerable iminber of 
Hindoos (partly Kanogc Brahmins), 
bolli seltl<*d in the towns as fraf- 
fickc'rs, and cultivating fields mid 
gmdons in the vicinity. 

The face of the country Ihrongh- 
oiit is hilly and lucky, and in piany 
places dostitiile of fresh water; but 
some of the vallies exhibit verdure 
and fertility. The climate during 
the w inter is very cold, although not 
SI) inucli as about Ghizni, in Cabui ; 
but during the summer the opposite 
extreme is experienced. In the cold 
season, tlie poorer sort ofiKbabitants 
w'car a species of coarse blanket, 
and the richer cla.sses shawl gowns 
and long silk caps. Like the rest of 
Alghanistan, the coimtiy is vciy 
thinly *[)copIcd, a considerable por- 
tion of the natives still leading a 
pastoral and migratory life. 'ITic 
principal dome.stio animals are ca^ 
incls and dogs, the latter being men- 
tioned as a very superior breed for 
strongth,^ sagacity, and courage,— 
Among the w ild animals are tigers, 
biilialoes, doer, and antelopes. Iron 
is procured^ from ores fquud in the 
fiiills, an<,yit^cioiis stones of various 
. soils,; diaii|oud.s and tu- 

pai:es|b^ii||p^ut oHhe province. 


With respect to religion, the great 
bulk of tlic inhabitants arc Mahom- 
medans of the Soonee persuasion ; 
and the country abounds with 
mosques, in wliich, Seid Mustapha 
asserts, both Hindoos and Mahom- 
medans worship, and in other re- 
spects nearly assimilate. This pro- 
vince has, in general, been consi- 
dered as an integral part of tho 
Persian Empire ; but was for many 
years subject to the Delhi sovereigns, 
from whom it was wrested by Nadir 
Shah. On the death of this usurper 
it became .subject to Ahmed Shall 
Abdalli, the Afghan Chief of Cabul, 
and has ever .since remained attached 
to that government, although under 
a vciy^ fluctuating degree of obe- 
dience. (JSeid Mustaplut, Abut Fazel, 
Fosier, ^‘c.) 

Candaiiar. — A fortifled town in 
the province of Candahar, of which 
it is the capital, Lat. 33°. N. Long. 
.65°, 34'. K. By Abnl Fazel, in 
1583, It is described as folio w.s : 

Candahar is the capital of this 
Sircar. It has two forts. The heat 
is very severe, ^thd the cold tem- 
perate, except, ill the months of De- 
cember and January, wiicii water 
freezes. Here are flowers and fruits 
in abundance,’^ 

Nadir Shah' destroyed the ohl 
fortress of Candahar, which stood 
on the top of a high rocky hill, and 
founded on a contiguous plain a city 
named Nadirabad, which was com- 
pleted by Ahmed Shah Adalli, but 
is now only known by the name of 
Candahar. This modern city, com- 
prised within an ordinary fortilica- 
lioii of about three miles in circum- 
ference, and of . a square form, is 
populous and flourishing, and stand- 
ing on the great road which connects 
Hiudostan with Persia and Tartary, 
has long been a distingnished mail;. 
It i.s plentifully and cheaply supplied 
With provisions. The grapes and 
melons arc high flavoured, and equal 
to tbo.se of Europe, * ' 

The environs of Candahar occupy 
an extensive plain,, covered ^’ilfi 
fruit gardens and cuitivatiop, and 
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iflierspcted by numerous sireams. 
I'iie adjiiceiit liills aro of a moderate 
heig ht/ and the climate a medium 
between the heat of India and the 
cold of Ghizni. Two or three miles 
to the northward of Candaliar are 
the remains of the old fortiess on 
the summit of a rocky monntuUi. 

miles frorn 'iliis city are some ca- 
verns and ancient excavations, ap- 
parently of liindoo oripn ; and at 
two miles distance is the mosque of 
of Zaafer Tayer, a Mahommedati 
saint, who came from Mecca 700 
years af^o. South from Candahar is 
the inoscjue of the celebrated Moval 
All, where are sliewn the marks of 
his feet in stone. In the vicinity arc 
Iwo enormous pillam lyiiip; on the 
ground, described by Scid Mustapha 
as being the lengtii of a palmyia 
tree, regarding the origin of which 
he relates a liibulons story. 

At Candahar are established many 
Hindoo families, chiefly of Mooltan 
and the Hajpoot districts, who^ by 
tJieir industry and mercantile know- 
ledge, have essentially augment<.‘d 
its trade and wei^h. The Turco- 
inaun merchants of ,^khara and 
Samarcand also freqaent this mart, 
whence they transport into their own 
rountry a eoiisiderablo quantity of 
indigo, wliich is received from Hin- 
dostaii. Among the inhabitants are 
a few Jews, but it is observed they 
are never numerous wlicre the Hin- 
doos have settled as uierehanis and 
money ehaiigei-s. nie Cabiil sove- 
reign itas a mint established here, 
wliich has not of late had much etn- 
ployniciit. 

While the Persian and Mogul 
empii’ijs existed in a state of prD»- 
prrity^ Candahar was a frontier city, 
and the object of murrh competition. 
It was betrayed to tlie Kmperor Je- 
hangire by the Persian governor, Ali 
Mcrdan IChaiiT in 16^. On tlie 
decay of both empires, it was, for 
a short-time, possessed by native 
Aifghan chiefs ; tint, in 1737, Nadiif 
t^liaii, hn ving dcposedTliaiiias Minsa, 
ont<T<xl Atglihnistau with a large 
army, aud took CaucLahar,; at tliis 


time held by an Afghan. chief, named 
Hossein Klian, after a siege, from 
first to last, of 18 months. On Na- 
dir’s assassination, Ahmed Shah A b- 
dalii obtained possession, and in- 
tended to make it his capital, but in 
this d(\sign ho did not persevon; ; it 
has, hovi'ever, ever since continued 
attached to tlie Cabiil sovereignty. 

Travelling distance from Delhi by 
Cabul 1071 miles ; from Agva, 1208 ; 
and from Calcutta, 2047 miles. {Fos- 
ter, Seid Mustapkay Rennet^ Ahul 
Fazdy 4'e* 

’ CANDY. 

A territory in the centre of the 
Island of Ceylon, wliich forms the 
present dominions of the King of 
Cmidy. Woods and mountains, al- 
most impenetrable, cut oft’ this re- 
gion on all sides from the country 
on tlie sea coast, possessed by Eu- 
ropeans. The * passes which lead 
through these to the interior are 
extremely steep and diflicult, and 
scarcely known even to the natives. 
10 or 20 miles inland, the country 
differs greatly from the sea coast, in 
soil^ cliiuate, and appearuncc. Al- 
ter asecndiiig the mountains, and 
passing the >voods, the country 
seems not advuneed mau^ stages 
beyond the first stage of improve- 
ment; as we proceed tow^ards the 
centre;;^ of tlie island, the countiy 
giadiiailj^mes, and the woods and 
mountains which' separate tlie dif- 
parts become more steep and 
impervious. It ib in the midst of 
these fastuessjes that the native 
pHnee still prestTves tliose aeinains 
of territory and, power, which have 
been left, hini by successive m- 
vaders. / ; 

The. pi^yinccs which still remain 
to him: Nboreealava and Hot- 

the north and north- 
west while Matuly, Comprehending 
tbe-distrids of Biutana, V etas, Pa- 
non, with p ft; w others, oc<Mipies those 
parts more tb the eastward. To tho 
s 0 iith-;east Ujs Ouvale, a province of 
some ikoteVMto western. ^ are 
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chiefly incIndeA in the provinces of 
Coteinal and Hollcnicorley, I'hese 
different provinces are subdivided 
i'utocorles, or diitiicls, and entirely 
belong to the native priiic^. 

In the highest and most central 
pait of this sovereign’s territories lie 
the corles of* t)udaiioiir and Tata- 
nour, ill vvJiich are situated the two 
priticipal cities. These districts are 
pi t -eniiiieut above the restv and are 
better cultivated, and more ])opa- 
Iqus, than the others; and are distin- 
gnished by the name of Coude Udda. 
This fM'ovincc of C’onde Udda is still 
more inaccessible tb^i the otliers, 
and forms as it were ^ separate king- 
dom. On every side it is surrounded 
by lofty mountains coveredu ith \yood, 
and the paths by which it is entered 
seem little more than the tracts of 
wild beasts, Guards are stationed 
.tJI round to prevent entnuicc and 
escape. 

In this province arc the ruins of 
some towns, w hich appear to have 
been larger and bettor built than 
those at present existing. In the 
province of Nourse Calava, in the 
northern jiart oi’ the kingdom, are 
the ruins of the city of Anuvodg- 
buiTO. It stands almost at the iiortii^ 
ern extremity of the Caiidian duiui- 
jiions, and borders on the district of 
Jafnajmtiiam. In foriiicr ages this 
was the residence of the Kings of 
Ceylon, and hji.s long bct*n the place 
of their burial. The Portuguese 
capturcjl an<l destroyed thiv^town. 

The whole of the Caudiaii terrier 
tones, witli tlie exception of . the 
plaiiis around AiiUiX>dgburro, pre*^ 
sent a ^oihstaiit interphttiige c^f steep 
mpuntaiiis and deep vallies* The exw 
ccssiye tliickne$s of Ibe wockIs, which 
cover the greater part of the coutH 
try, causes heavy Ibgs and unwhole- 
. some damps t(> prevail ; every even's 
1 tiig tlie fogs fail with the 'ebse of tbe^ 
:Xay, and are pot again dissit uted 
.uiitll the sun has acquired great 
power. ,T\c ^ al lies are, ip general^ 
inarshy, wli of springs,^ and. pxcel- 
feiitly ad^^^ for the cuUivadop of 
of catftoi 


I’hc high range of mountains, 
wdiieh extend across (he country’ 
of Candy, seems to divide the island 
into tw'o different climates. It has 
been a continued drought on one 
side of them lor years, while it has 
rained on the other without inter- 
tnissiun. The seasons among the 
inountaius in the interior arc regii- 
luted by different laws, and do not 
coi i'cspoiid exactly with either of the 
monsoons. Among them it raiii.H 
iucessHUtly during tho monlhs of 
March and April, at which pijriod it 
is diy ill the low lands. The conn- 
fry- of Candy can never receive any 
improvement from intcnial naviga-> 
tioii : several large rivei's intersect 
it; but, during the rainy season, 
these are rendered so rapid by the 
torrents from the hills, that no boat 
can vciilure on them; \v|iile iu tho 
opposite season they are dried up. 

' The intercourse betwixt the Cin- 
galese under the Kuropcau govern- 
ments, and the Caiidiaiis of ilic in- 
terior, has always been more com- 
pletely cut olf, than betwixt any of 
the most savage tmd hostile tribes of 
Nortli America. *Even during the 
intervals of peace no eomniunieation 
is opened, npr i« there any attempt 
oil either side to carry on a secret 
traflic, or con*cspoiid Vith eaeli 
other. The policy of the Dutch, 
therefore, succeeded in rendering tlio 
Caiidians completely insulated; and 
to^ make tlieiii look" with apprehcii- 
siuu and hostile jealousy, on the ap- 
proacli of H straiiger, 

The CatnUapK are divided into 
castes, which lake precedence of 
each bihef according to* llic most 
scriipulpii^ regulations. 'J lie first 
rank inciudes lluMiobles; tlq; next, 
the artificers, such as pildsmiths, 
painters, carpenters, smiths, ike. tho 
third is composed of lower occupa- 
tions, such as barber*), potters, wea- 
vers, &c. with whoni tlie coimhoix 
soldiers rank; and the dtlf^.casto 
comprehends the peasantry* and^b-* 
bourer^ of all descriptions, vvlio 
either cultivate the lands for tlicm- 
sclves* or are hired out to work, for 
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r»thers. Tlir preference f?iven 
ai tiiieers over iiii>:l)TUi(lnieii and sol- 
diiirs, is a very uijconnnoii fact in 
11u5 airaiij!:«'^^ii<‘nt of caste, and pe- 
c?iiliar to Ceylon. 

Besides these rrastes, tlicre is here, 
as iii other parts of India, a wretched 
race of outcastes, the marty rs Iroiii 
aji;c to a^e of this ImrlKirons instil n> 
lion. 'J iicy are allowed to exercise 
no trade or professi(»n, nor to ap- 
proach any of the hninan r:we hut 
tJie companions of their misery, and 
whatever they touch is juilluted and 
accursed. As they are not allowed 
to work, they are ohlii^ed to beg 
eontiiinally for sustcnai)(;e, arid thus 
from gciKiratioii to. generation be- 
come a dead w-ejglit on society. 
AvS they are degraded so hnv, that 
they cannot by g'f>od conduct ever 
retrieve ll«;ir coirdition, it is an ob- 
ject worthy a beneyohmt govern- 
ment to attempt converting this lost 
body of men, by iiistrucfiiig them in 
a superior system of religion, which 
must be th<i fn*sf step t(»w ards affect- 
ing their iniprovomont. 'riicsc people 
of no CHstc tii-i.i uldiged to pay the 
low'est of the Cuiuffaiis as much res- 
pect and reverence, as eastern scr- 
\ility ordains the latter to pay to the 
kin^^ 

Although the Candians are go- 
veined with the most complete des- 
potism, yet as their prejudices and 
<-nstoins .Hr(? shared and respected by 
their monarchs, they are proud of 
being li i’c from a foreign yoke, and 
despise the Ciiigaliue in the British 
service, as a. menu and servile race, 
l lie Clandian women have scnrc<dy 
tjver been secai by lOuropoaiis, which 
concealment must have originated 
in poytical modves, as the Can- 
liiuns arc hy jio means jealous' of 
their reniaics, 

TJic king of Candy on the throne 
in 1800 \vas a native of the Island of 
-Bamiseram on the Malabar co^st^ 
opposite to Manaar; and was a 
dvsweiiddnt of tlie royal family by 
U femah; brancli, but by no metins 
the nearest heir. JrJe was brought 
hi by the iiihueuce of the adigar, a 


minister. When the last king has 
no immediate descendants/and when 
tile hereditary right lies between 
equidistant males and females, the 
preference, by the Caudiari laws, is 
given to llie female branch. In the 
year 1795, the reigning king of 
Candy marned a Malabar princess 
of lus own country, and a near rela- 
tion to the Bajah Kaiimaad. 

The King of Candy yields to no 
eastern branch in the number and 
extravagance of his titles, and tliey 
arc attended witJi a corresponding 
reverence on this part of his subjects. 
The adigar, or minister, is the only 
one who has access to Ins person, he 
consequently issues what mandates 
he pleases, and is in etVeot the sove- 
reign. llieie are generally two 
adigars, whom the king endeavours 
to appoiaf from opposite factions; 
but one generally ongrosses the 
imwtT, and appoints the other. T.'ie 
officers next in rank to the adigars 
are the dessanvas, who arc go- 
vernors or corles or districts, and 
are tlic principal military com- 
mandeers. 

The bulk of the king\s revenues 
consists of presents or contributions 
brought him by the people, or rather 
irregularly entorced by. his oOicers, 
two or three limes each year. These 
contributions consist of money, pre- 
cious stones, ivory, cloth, corn, frnit, 
honey, w'ax, arms, and other articles 
of their ^wii manufacture, such as 
spears, arrows, pikes, targets, &c. 
Sec. The regular troops amount to 
about 20,000 men; but, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged, without distinc- 
tion, to take arms when eomuianded. 
Their armour is of a very motley na- 
ture; spcai-s^ pikes, swords, targets, 
bows and arrows, matchlocks, with 
about 1000 fusees or mu.skets, and 
bayonets, ail in bad order. Their 
pay and subsistence consists of a 
sinall allowance of rice and salt, and 
they are exempted from taxes and ' 
all other services. 

To tide on horseback is a royaL 
privile^, mgno^lized by the mo-* 
pat'clu There arc no horses kept in 



ilte interior, excfpt ^hose belon^'n/i^. brandling off, but of no great lengib. 
to the royal stud ; whioh have 1>een The palace is built a sort of 
received as presents from the Euro- chunam or cement, perfectly white, 
peangovcrtimrn<s oiithe coast In witli stone gateways. It contains a 
17B2 l\lr. Eoyd went as ambassador great many rooms, painted in a gro- 
to Candy from Trineolmale. On his tesque manner, and many of the 
arrival within 20 miles of that place, -walls covered with pier glasses. The 
he was desired by the Candians to houses of the town are mean and 
go round about to the Coliunlm low, but their foundations are raised 
road, and approach from thcucc, as in such a manner, or rather the 
they would not otherwise have exact street is so sunk, that they seem 
precedents for the ceremonies to be lofty t6 passengers. The palace 
perfonned. ’I’hcir capital punish- consists of two enclosed sqnaies, 
ments are always attended with one within the other; and in tlie 
some aggravating cmclty, and the inner arc the royal apartments, 
administration of justice is mostly w^here the court is held, and audi- 
intrusted to the dcssauvas and adi- enecs given, 
gars. There are Hindoo temples in This town lias been several times 
Candy, the prcHcot king being of burned by the Europeans, and was 
the iiindoo Eralnninical religion, once deserted by the king, w ho n> 
while the gr<‘:it majority of his sub- tired to a atiil more inaccessible 
jects are worshippers of Eiiddha. part of his dominions. The ambas- 
(Pereinal, ICnSx, Harrington, Boyd, iadors sent to Candy were always 
fyc,) conducted into tlio town at night 

Candy. — A dty in the Island of byfqrch-ligbt^ and re-conducted be- 
Ceylon, the capital of the Candian fore morning, on which account few 
doininions. Lat. 7®. 23^. N. Long, pailiculars w ere known of the Ioavh 
80°. 47'. until the 20tli Feb. 1803, when it 

This town is situated at the dis- was captured by tlie British, having 
faiicc of about 80 miles fjom Co- previously beeii evacuated by the 
Iiiniho, and tw ice as far from Triu- king, 

colmafc, ill the midst of lofty and The garrison Icflherc, under Ma- 
steep hills covered with thick jungle, yor Davie, were' singularly unfor- 
The narrow and diflicult passes, by timate. From February to June, 
which it is approached, arc intersect- oflicers murdered by the Canadians 
ed witli ttiick hedges of thorn ; and 16, died from the effects of the cli- 
hedges of the same sort are drawn mate 16, of die civil service 5; total 
round llie liiUs in the vb'inity of 37. Privates of the 10th regiment 
Candy, like lines of circunivallatioii. murdered 172, died of the eflects ot 
Tlii*ough them the only passage is the climate 120, died after their re- 
by gates of the same tiiorny mate- turn to Columbo 300 ; total 592. 
rials, so contrived as to be drawn up About six or seven miles to the 
and Icf down by ropes. I’hese hedge south of Candy lies the town of 
rows form, the chief fortifications of Nelemby Ncur, where the king has 
Candy. Vhe Malivagonga Kiver also a palace and stone hoiiscsc (Per- 
nearly surrounds thfe hills on which cival, futh Register, ^*e.) 
it stands, and is here broad, rocky; Canouj. — S ec Ka^oge. 

and rapid; and on the banks of it C.ANDaooDY. — A small district in 

a strict watch is kept by the Can- tha province GuncPk aiia, situated 
.dlans. betwixt the 23d and 24th degrees of 

The town is. a poor miserable north latitude. It i.s intersected by 
place, about tw'o miles long, and the Soane Biver, and is possessed by 
consists of one principal street, ter- independent chiefs, but contains no 
minuted by the palace Die upper town of note. 

I fuel. are many lesser streets Cantal, ijCmUal, th§ jaek fr^it 
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tree ), — A small mountainous district 
in Nortlicrii Hindostaii, betuixt the 
34th and 35th dog;rcrs of north lati- 
tude, and adjoining the eastern €X-' 
tremity of the province of Cashmere. 
It is remarkable for the high peak of 
Cantat, or Keiili, called Lur by the 
Cashmerians. 


CANTON. 

A sca-port in the empire of China, 
to which the European maritime 
traffic is cxchisivciv cfiriiined. Lat. 
23''. 7'. N. Lilt. 1 13°. 14'. E. 

This city stands on the eastern 
bank of the Pe-kiaiig lliver, which 
flows from the interior in a navigable 
stream of 300 rnih's to this town, 
whei'o it is rather broader than the 
'I'lianies at liondon Bridge, and from 
hciicc faUs^aftcr an additional course 
of 80 miles in the southern sea of 
China, near its junction, with wliicli 
it takes among tbreigiiors the name 
of Bocca Hgris. I’lio toivii is sur- 
rounded by walls about live miles in 
circumference, on which a few can- 
non are mounted; but the whole of 
its fortifications, with a view to de- 
fence, are in every respect dcs])i- 
<*able, and paly serve to prevent the 
inlriisioii of Europeans. 

Although Canton is situated near- 
ly in the same parallel of latitude 
with Calcutta, jxt .there is a consi- 
derable diOcrence in their tempera- 
ture; the former being much the 
coolest, and requiring fires during 
thi' winter months, v 3'bc suburbs 
may be frequented by Enropeuus; 
hut they are not permitted to enter 
the gates of the Tartar city, wliich, 
however, in its building and exterior 
ajipeaiianec, entirely resenddes the 
suburbs. The streets of Caiiton are 
very narroAV, pavinl with little round 
stones, and lla^ed close to the sides 
of the houses,^ l^hc front of every 
house is a simp, and those of parti- 
cular streets arc laid out for the sup- 
ply of strangers; China-strcet(iiamed 
by tin; seamen Hog-lane) being ap- 
propriated to Europeans, aud here 
the productioiis of almost every part 


of the globe are to be found. One 
of the shopkeepers is always to be 
seen sitting on the counter, writing 
with a earners hair brush, or calcu- 
lating with bis swan-pan, on which 
instrument a Cliincse will perform 
operations in numbers with as much 
celerity as the most expert European 
arithmetician. This part of Canton 
being much frequented by the sea- 
men, every artilice is used by the 
Chinese retailers to attract their at- 
tention, each of them having an Eng- 
lish name for himself painted on the 
outside of Ids shop, besides a num- 
ber of advertisements, composed for 
them by the sailors in their peculiar 
idiom. The latter, it may be sup- 
posed, are often duped by tlieir Chi- 
nese friends, who have, in general, 
picked up a few sea phrases, by 
which they are enticed to enter the 
shops ; but they suit dxtreinely well 
together, as the Chinese dealers pos- 
sess a command of temper not to be 
provoked, and humour the seamen 
in all their sallies. 

I'he foreign faetories extend for a 
considerable way along the banka of 
tile river,. at the distiuice of about 
100 yards. They are named by the 
Chinese liongs, and resemble long 
courts, or closes, w ithout a tliorough- 
fare, which generally contain four 
or live separate houses. They are 
built on a fine quay, aud have a broad 
pai'ndc in front. 'I'his promenade is 
railed inland is generally called the 
respondentia walk ; and here the 
European mercliaiits, commanders, 
and officers of ships meet after din- 
iier, and enjoy tiic cool of the even- 
ing. The English hong, or faefory, far 
surpasses the others in elegance and 
extent, and before each the national 
dag is seen dying. The neighbour- 
hood of the factories is occupied w'ith 
ivarehouses for the reception of Eu- 
ropean goods, or of Chinese produc- 
tions, until they are shipped. 

For the spa^e of four or five miles 
opposite to Canton the river reseiur 
bies ai» ^tensive floating city, con*^ 
sisting of baats and vessels ‘ranged 
parallel to each bther^ leaving a user* 
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row passapfe for- vessHs to pass and 
ropass. Tn tliosc tIitM>\viiers reside 
M'itli tlicir raniilic5,tlie lallcruf wliom 
but seldom visit tl)€ shore. The 
Chiiies<v jniiks that tnido to l^atavia 
and the J<k<sft rri Islands lie in the 
centre river, moored head and 
stern, many of thr'in exceeding 600 
toils hiirlhf'ii. A Chinese ship, or 
jiink, is sohh»ni the property of one 
mail. Moinelinies 40 or 50, or even 
100 difl'erenl iia'ichants purchase a 
vessel, and <li\ idc into as many coin- 
parlineiits as lliero are ]iarl tiers, so 
that fitich knows his own particular 
part in the ship, which he is at liberty 
to lit lip and secure as he pleases. 
7’he bulk licads, tty which these di- 
visions are binned, consist of stout 
planks, so well caulked as to be 
<jonipletcly water- 1 i« ht . A ship thus 
formed ma^' strike on a rock, and yet 
sustain no scions injury ; a leak 
springing in on<? division of the hold 
will iiol be iitlcndcd with any da- 
mage to articles placed in another, 
and from her firmness she is <{iialitied 
to rc>’i^t a more than ordinary shock. 
A considerable loss in stowage is of 
course snstamed; but the Chinese 
exports goiierallY contain a consi- 
deraitle value in a small bnik. Some 
of these >hij>s an* not less than 1000 
tons burthen, liating a crew of 500 
men, owners of goods and seamen, 
besides other passengers, who leave 
their country to Ijettcr their fortunes 
at ilatavia, Manilla, and among 
the iiastern Islands. ^J'hc* ’Chinese 
coasting vessels are iisnally divided 
into 13 distinct compaitmeiits, well 
caulked and water-tight. In navi- 
gatijig^lhesc vessels the same com- 
pass is list'd as in Kiirope; but in 
C liina the south alone is considered 
as the attracting power, the Chinese 
compass is tianied tiiig-imn-ehiiig, or 
the needle pointing to the south. 
'I he Chjiicf.u junks generally s^il 
with Olio nidosoon, aiid return with 
a not i:er. I n the north-cast inoiisdou 
they sail to Maiiilla. Ilanca, and Ba- 
tavia, and return to'Binoy and Cah- 
•ion v^ith that' from the southwest. 
Tbef^ urc 'live juiiks aimuaJiy from 


Binoy to Batavia, on board of which 
a coii.sidcrablc number of Cliiiicsc 
ciiiigrate. 

Canton is about 15 miles above 
AVhuinpoa, and in tJiis distance are 
five clioji, or enstom-lioiises, w here 
boats are examined. The head tou- 
tiff, named by the iiiariiiers John 
Tuck, regulate the emperor’s duties, 
respecting which the importer re- 
mains entirely ignorant, as tliey are 
paid by Ihc purchaser of the goods, 
which arc generally weighed and 
carried oft' imnuMliately on landing. 
'J’hc cargoCvS are w'eighcd W'ith Eng- 
lish weights of 50, instead of 66 
pounds, and afterwards reduced to 
Chinese eatlies, by multiply iiig by 
three and dividing by four ; and then 
converted to pcciils, by dividing the 
product by 100. A pcciil weighs 
It3ft| pounds I'lnglish, ai\d catty 1 J 
po iid; hut the Chinese sale w eights 
arc generally inaccurate, and must 
l>e attended to. All goods in China 
are bought and sold by weight, even 
aidicles of food, such as milk, fowls, 
hogs, &c. The long measure is tlio 
cubit of about 14j inches. A tad is 
equal to 5708 decimal, troy weight ; 
and in the East India Company’s ac- 
counts the tad of silver is reckoned 
at 6s. 8d. sterling. 

The Chinese measure a ship from 
the centre of the fore-mast to the 
centre of the mizen-mast for the 
length, and elosq . abaft the iiiaiii- 
niast from outside, taking the ex- 
treme for the breadth, 'riic length 
is then mnltipj|ic'd by the breadth, 
and divided by 10, the result being, 
according to their ideas, the ineiisu- 
ratioii of Ihc ship. At the euslom- 
liuuse, ships that arrive are classrd 
under three deiionii nations, first, se- 
cond, and third rates; and ships, 
however .small, pay as third rates, 
which Is a heavy charge on the siiiall 
ves.sels that frequciitclhe port ; nor is 
the duty augmented on ships exceed- 
ing the size of what they term tirst 
rates. 1'hc proportions are* , 

1st rates, 74 cubits long &: 23 broad 

2d .7lditto 22 to 23 do. 

3d;*..65to71 ditto,.. ,20 to 22 do. 
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Tho (1 lilies on ships of the smallest 
class amount, on an average, to about 
4000 dollars, and not a great deal 
more is exacted for ships of larger 
diincnsioiis. Small country ships 
(reijuenlly lie off about J diifing Fora, 
or Large Bay, until some of thelai^e 
China ships from Europe come in 
sight, when they shift their cargoes 
on board of tliCMii. It is iisiialK cur- 
rieil up to Canton for one per cent, 
by which expedient the duties, cus- 
toms, and mcashvement on the ship 
are saved, as wtdl iis the emperoFs 
present. 

The monopoly of all foreign trade 
is consigii(?d by llio jwjlicy of tlic 
Chinese government to a limited 
number of inerehants, seldom ex- 
ceed, iug eight, bill oceusioimlly more; 
in 1793 they were 12, and in 18<)8 
11. A II foreign eargoos pass through 
the liniids of these irierclnauts, who 
arc commonly men of large propcTly, 
and by them also the return cargoes 
are famished. \V ilh them the Ilast 
India Company’s supercargoes, tran- 
sact the ooiicerns of their employ ers; 
they dispose of the goods imported, 
and purchase the coiiniioditics which 
comjiose the hoiiiow ard-boiiiid cargo. 
At tlic close of tlic season they are 
generally indebted to the Company 
above half a milUoii sterling, mid 
have, l>c.side.s, property in their hands 
belonging to the Company and other 
iiiitish subjects, the aggregate of 
which has been eslimated at two 
millions stcifiiig. 

The whole establishment of the 
East India Company here consists 
of 12 supercargoes and eight wi itci'S. 
’I'he latter have n small aiiuiial allow- 
utice and a free table ; and they .swc- 
ceed in rotation to the situations of 
the foftner, who have also a free 
table, and annually divide among 
' Ihemselves, in sliares propoilioned to 
tlndr seiiioritv, ^ sum seldom falling 
shall of 80,0001. sterling. Tliis arises 
^ from a per eentageon the import and 
'export oargoea, producing to the 
qliicf, on an average, 86001. per^aii- 
mnn; and, to the first, second, and 
third mombers df the select comiiut- 


tee, above 7T OOh The senior sipx i- 
cargo has about COOOl. p<M* atiiinm, 
and the juniois in }n'opoilioii deirliii- 
ing on a graduated scale; but none 
of the supercargoes have less timn 
1.5001. per aiiiinm. Having an addi- 
tion to this, the aceominudation of a 
free house and table, lliev may htf 
considered as the best jKiid service 
in the world, 'flni services to bo 
performed for this liberal renmnoia- 
tion consist in a ivsitletice for tbreo 
or four iiionllis every year at Can- 
ton, during th(;seasim of intereourso. 
witlj the hong, or seenrily mereliant, 
to whom they deliveir tlic imjKuled 
goods, and receive the teas and other 
return jiroducc. AVhen the business 
of Uic season is fiiiislicd, fbc ships 
laden and dispatched to England, 
they ndire to Macao for the rest of 
tlic year, where they remain until 
the opening of tlio cii;kiting season. 
Here they have very liillo to do, and 
are cooped up within a space not 
exceeding two or throci miles, witii 
scarcely any so(?i(dy but what is 
formed among themselves. 

• The external commerce of Canton 
is very coiisiderahlc, and the articies . 
of export inimerons ; but their eou^- 
parutive iin[»or1auce is almost ab- 
sorbed in that of tea. ’I'lie imports 
are more miscellaneous. I Vom Bom- 
bay and the Malabar coast they con- 
.sist eliietly of cotton, ])cppcr, sainhil 
wood, putehick, sharks’ tins, oiibai* 
nmn, elephants’ twlh, rhinoceiW 
horii?v oornoliaiis, and beniU 

From the countries adjacent, to thd 
sti'uils of Malueca, tin, pcpjier, held 
nut, rattans, sea swallo; (bic lie t* 
mar) and bird nests arc imi^orttd. 
The principal articles imjioi led to 
Canton by the East India Compn>T 
arc elottis, long ells, cambicts, lotfi, 
and till. In 1808-9, the value of 
wopUens inipprted at Canton by Jiu 
Ea^ IluUa' Upinpaiiy was 877,^11. ; 
the total value of , all their jmpuls, 
1,095,3 171* sterling. J u 1 786, the 
• imj^irts of woollens amounted to fuly 
■ 2(^,0231. Prior to the coinnuUrtion. 
act, in 17^, the imports of thd ar- ^ 
4icle WtU'e sn^llaiid extiepielydijai- 
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cult to srll. The proLii}', pimotii- 
alily, aiid credit ot* the Kast India 
Coiiipaiiy and their assents is known 
to be such by tlie Chinese, that tlidr 
l^ods are taken away as to quantity 
and quality for w ha t tJiey are <icclared 
in the invoice, and the bales with 
their mark pass in trade, without ex- 
atnination, through many hands and 
an immense extent of country, and 
are never opened until they roach 
the shop of the person wlio sells for 
actual consumption. The quantity 
of British tin imported by the East 
India Company varies, but may be 
averaged at 300 tons annually ; the 
Chinese, for many uses, prefer the 
Banca tin, whicli they assert is more 
malleable. Tlie other articles im- 
ported from luigland as private trade 
by the olliecrs and commanders of 
tlie Conipauy's ships arc lead, skins 
and furs, cochineal, window glass, 
clocks, watclies, the latter varying 
from 40s. a pair to the highe.st cost 
To suit the Chinese taste they must 
be sold in pairs. The other articles 
are small quantities of cutlery, hard- 
ware, looking glass, and coral ; the 
w hole private trade being estimated 
at 220,0001. per annum. 

The imports from British India are 
Tory considerable, but are liable to 
much fluctuation in quantity. In 
1805 the total imports fi-oni the Bri- 
|ish posses.sion$ in India amounted 
fo 15,060,677 rupees, coirsisting of 
pGttou - - - - - - 9,462,610 

Ppittm ------ «3,20x,670 

piece goods - - - - 470, .^1 

learls - - - - - - 422,987 

feltpetre ----- 287,000 

Sindal wood - - - - 276,674 

flus 951,333 

Cirain - - - - - - 165,600 

i Sicca rupees 14,606,724 

irhe remainder was made up of 
aricles of smaller amount and value. 
Urtil 1802 the cotton was received 
cnircly from Bombay, but since that 
l^d Bengal has supplied a con- 
«||Wble proportion, the whole an- 
|w;import, on an average, being 


about 60,000 bales. Opium is pro* 
hibilcd by tlie C'liincse government, 
yet above 2000 chests are annually 
iinjiorted, the average sale price 
being about 1200 doUar.s per chest. 
Tlie impitHs from tlie Eastern An^hi- 
pelago are vaiions, gold is the most 
material, but it is impossible cor- 
rectly to estimalo tlic qnanlity. The 
imports of iiicrcliaudize from foreign 
Europe and from America arc, in 
many respects, similar to those from 
England, but small in quantity, bul- 
lion being depended on for the pur- 
chase of the hoiuevvard bound cargo, 
t.)f this arlii ie tlie average import 
from America amounted to half a 
million amiuuily, and about 100,0001. 
ill goods. 

The principal ex ports from Canton 
aie tea, ware, gold in bars, 

sugar, sugar candy, rliubarb, china 
root, snake root, sarsaparilla, leather, 
tuteiiaguc, jiqiaii copper, varnished 
anil lacquered ware, drugs, leaf gold, 
wt'eiisils made of white and red cop- 
per, cast iron, silk raw and wTOiight, 
tlirend, nankeens, motlier-of-pearl, 
gamboge, quicksilver, alluin, dain- 
iner, red lead, vermilion, furniture, 
toys, and a great variety of drugs. 

In 1809-10 the cost and charges 
on the goods exported from Eaiilun 
by the East India Company amount- 
ed to 2,378,8831. stcrliiig, and .sold 
in England for 3,723,1161. The sale 
amount of goods exported by tho 
commanders and officers in piivato 
trade amounted to 863,4181. The 
quantity of tea sold at the East In- 
dia Company's .sales in 1810 was 
24,640,923 pounds, the duty on w Inch 
was 3,548,8601. In 1806-7 the quan- 
tity of tea shipped at Canton on 
board Englisii siiips amounted to 
32,683,066 libs. < 

On board of two unknown 

ships ----- 1,634,267 
In 1806 on board of Ame- 
rican ships - - 9,644,667 

Total f3, 862, OOP 

In 1807 there was shipped on 
board 'of American ships from C 
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♦on 7,730,9ai libs. In 1810-11 there 
■n as no tea shipped tVum Canton on 
ht.)ard either toreijen or Anierieuii 
.^lii|)s; oil board of Biitish sliips 
27,lfi3,0ti6 pounds. The price of the 
ICast India (^mipauy’s teas has eou- 
tiiiiied nearly stationary for above 40 
years. Nankeens are umdc of Chi- 
nese eottoii ill a particular province, 
and arc exclusively a Chinese ina- 
luitiudiire. The new teas seldom 
reach Canton, from the interior, be- 
fori; tln^ inuntli of November. 

In 1805 the total exports to the 
British possessions in India amount- 
ed to sicca inpees 12,070,510, con- 
sist injj of 

Bullion - - - - - 8,181,845 

Piece ^oods - - - - 699,142 

Supfar ainl sn<;ar candy 957,tl48 

Tiiteiiajj^ue - - - - 592,131 

Camphor - - - - - 301,703 

'Peii - . - . - - - - 301,308 

Baw silk ----- 207,743 
Nankeens - - - - 200,206 

China >varc - - - • 1 10,637 


The remainder was composed of 
various articles of sinall<*r value and 
anioniit. 'I'lie Chinese make a sf»e- 
eies of pa per from the bamboo, which 
is an article of export 

'I'lic Kussiaiis are excluded from 
the sca-ports of China, because a 
trade is carried on with them on the 
frontiers of Siberia at Kiatcha, and 
the Cliirn^se do not admit of two 
places of trade with the same nation, 
4'he glass, beads, and buttons, of 
various shapes and colours, wont by 
persons of rank in China, are chietly 
made at Venice ; and this is among* 
the renitiants of the great and al- 
most cxeliisivc trade which the Ve- 
iiotimjs carried on witli the east. 
'J4ie inhabitants of.Chiiiu make gi;eat 
use of spectacles which are made at 
t'aiiton, but the artists do not” seem 
to uudcrstaiid^any principle of op- 
tics, so as to form the eye glasses of 
such convexities or c’ontjavities as to 
reo^ify flic various defects of vision, 
but leave tlicir customers^ to find out 
what suits them best. ThC* Canton 


lapidaries cut diamonds, and tbeir 
artists arc extreinoly expert in iuu- 
tating FiUropcaii works. ^J’licy mend 
and even make watches, coj^y paint- 
ings and colour drawings with great 
success. They also make coarse silk 
stockings, and have been long cele- 
brated for their toys, known by th« 
names of balancers and tumblers. 
Thc‘y generally assay their g<»ld here 
with touch needles, by wbi<'h it is 
said they can det(‘cl so small a dil- 
fereiice as l-2001h part .of the mix- 
ture. 

Provisions and refreshuKuits of jdl 
sorts are abundant at Canton, ami, 
ill general, of an cxcelicut quality, 
not* is the price exorbitant. ii\ery 
description of them, dead or alive, is 
sold by weight.' 11 i.s a eurUiiis fact, 
that the Chinese make no insc of 
milk, cither in its liquid state, or i:i 
the shape of curds, butter, or cheese. 
Among the delicacies of a Chinese 
market are to be seen hor.se i](‘sh. 
dogs, cats, hawks, and owls. l‘he 
country is well snpplh'd with fish 
h’Om the canals and numberle.^s 
rivers that intersect the country, and 
the inhabitants breed also gr. aiiuua- 
l)or.s of gold find.sllu'r lir:b,whit‘h are 
kept in huge stock poiid.s, us well as 
in glass and tdana vases. 

'Pile lower orders of Cldnc.se, who 
engage as servants to Purorn ans at 
Canton, are extremely ready in ac- 
qniring a smattering of ilie IbigU. h 
language, and fertile in inventions 
foi^al^ig tln'inselves inteliigible to 
their employers. All the business at 
Canton with Euiujieaiis is tra nsacted 
ill a jargon of tiie Englisdi iangnage. 
Tho sounds of such letters as B, p, 
R, and X, arc utterly unkiAfwn iu 
China. Instead of these they sub- 
stitute some other letter, .such as L 
fur ft, which occasions a Chinese 
dealer in rice to olfer for sale in Eng- 
lish a vci'y qumarkctable commodity. 
Thie eommeu Chinese salutation is 
“ hiou, poo bou/’ the literal meaning 
of wliieh is, “ well, not widl. The 
name maiiidann is unknown among 
the; C|iiiic.se, Cochin Chiiiese, an 4 
Tuuquiticsc^ the w'ord used by all 
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tlu‘sc iialions for a. person in antlio- 
]rit\ bein^' qiiaii. ATaiidarin is :i l’or> 
tii{j:nrse uoril dei iv<*d iioin Ihe verb 
iiinndnr, to euiniiiaiKl. No crorrcct 
esliiiiate of Oie f50[>ulation of Canton 
lias ever b( eii Conned, but it is known 
to l)<> vei'v i;‘i'cul. 

iiitorconrse betwTcn Europe 
and t.Miina, by the way of the Cape 
of Good Hope, beuiui in the year 
li>lT, when Eniaiineb Kinjif of Por- 
tiijrul, sent a fleet of eight sliips to 
China with* an ambassador, who WiiH 
conveyed to J^ekin, and obtaiucMl 
permission to establish a trade at 
Caiiton. About 16*^ some ships 
from England \isited Canton, hut 
made a most iiiauspieious com- 
itHmcoineiif, as a rupture and battle 
ijinnediatoly totik place ; but pea(‘o 
was afterwards restored, the iiiisuii- 
dt?rstjuiding being attributed to tlie 
tr()aehery of, the Portuguese, lu 
lb‘d7 the Cotirt of Directors in their 
letter to the agent at Baiitam in Java 
desire hitri, “ to send home by those 
ships 100 pounds of the best fey 
(tea) tliai yon e.in get bnt the fii-st 
iini»oilalioii of is supposed to 
have taken place in 1669, when two 
canisters, containing 143| pounds, 
were retreived by the way of Pantain, 
as it does not appear any direct in- 
tercourse then existed with China. 
Jo the year 167^ tlic Company im- 
poitod 4713 pouinis of tea, but so 
huge a quantity stems to liave glut- 
ted the market, for the imnoits of 
tea for six subsequent ycarfi'antTiunt- 
ed in ail to 4U) pounds, purchased 
generally at Surat or Madras. In 
iG'SO we find the first not ice of a 
ship .^‘iit direct hy tire East India 
Company to China. In 1700 there 
were three ports open for the recep- 
tion of English vessels, viz. Litnpo, 
Cantoii, aad Amoy. 

. Since that period the commerce 
with Canton has progressively in- 
creased, although it has occasionally 
met with accidentai intcmiptioiis; 
as in 1784 and 1801 when two Chi- 
nese were killed by shot from Bri- 
•tish vessels. > The tnost recent dil- 
feiciiGC t«^k place in 1^06, when an 


expedition having been sent front 
Ih'iigal If) gjirrisoji .Macao with Bri- 
tish frof>ps, flic trade was slopped, 
but the troops being .subsoqm'iitly 
willi<bawii^ an amicable arrangement 
took phice, and the trade resumed 
its usual course. 

Tclueii-J iinig, the old Emperor of 
China, resigned Iiis Ihroiu? to liis 
lolh son, the presmit sovereign Kea- 
King, in February, 1796, ha\ ing com- 
pleted a reign of 60 years. J le died 
in Febrnarv, 1799, aged 89 years. 
Since the aercssion f)f llu.^ present 
iiionarcii the reins of governinout 
appear to have beiai eoiisiderably r<.*- 
laxeil, as insurrections have been 
Ircqucnt, and some of tbeiii at no 
great disfaneo from Canton. AI- 
ttiougli, in g(Miei:ii, there are. a much 
greater number of troops quartered 
throughout tin! province of Canton 
than in any other, a. piT'canfion iie- 
e<!ssarv on account of the great in- 
Ihix of foroigner.s- to the port. I’he 
sea coast has also be<‘n so miieli in- 
fested hy {liratcs as to tinea tiui tlio 
exlliietion of the Chincso coasting 
and foreign tra<h; in their own ves- 
.sels, (SUniiiton, JSarrou-, 

JSlmmw Jolnisoiij Macphersmi^ Qnar-- 
terhf lieviewy 'yc.) 

Caxvapl’RA, ijhcTownnf the T7r- 
g’/u). — A small town, containing* 
about 290 bouses, in tJie di.strjf^t'of 
Mouth Canara. situated on the south 
banks of a riv(!r which smroumls the 
town and fort of Cumly. Eat. 12®. 
t3F. N. Long. 75®. 47 E. The inlia- 
bitaiils me chiefly IMoplays, Mnciias, 
Mogayers, and Coucitiiies. (F7 
dutnan, 4'c.) 

Cap and Button Tslf.s. — ^I’ wo 
small isles in the Straits of Sunda, 
the fir.'t lying in kit. 5®. 587 S. Long. 
106®. 487 E. ; the second in *lat. 5®. 
49®. S. Long. IOTA 487 E. Tln^y 
appear to have been oviginaled by a 
subaqueous volcano^ 

111 the Cap arc two caverns run- 
uiug horizontally into the side of the 
rock, and in thc.se arc fotivd a num- 
ber of the bird nests so miuth pli izcd 
by tlie Chinese. They seem to be 
composed of fine filaments, cement- 
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fA together by transparent viscous 
matter, not unlike what is left by the 
foam of the sea upon stones alter- 
nately covered wilh the tide, or those 
gelatinous animal substances found 
iloatiiig on every coast. The birds 
that build these iiests are small grey 
swallows, witli bellies of a dirty 
w liitc. 'I'hey are very small, and so 
i]uiek of (light, as to be shot with 
difficulty, 'tlie same nests arc^ said 
to be f‘ouud in deep caverns, at the 
foot of the iiighest mountains in the 
middle of Java, at a great <listance 
from the sea, from which, it is 
tliouglit, the birds derive no mate- 
rials, either for their food or the 
<*ons1 ruction of th<‘ir lUists. They 
teed on insects which they find hover- 
ing over stagnated pools hetween the 
mountains, and it is supjjosed tliey 
prepare their nests from the rem- 
nants of tli(?ir food. 

The nests are placed in liovizontal 
rows, at difl’erciit depths, from 60 to 
600 feet. 'I’heir value is chiefly de- 
terminod by the uniform fineness and 
delicacy of their texture, those that 
are white and transparent being most 
<\stccnied, and often selling in China 
for their w- eight in silver. 'I'lic birds 
hnving spent two months in prepar- 
ing their nests, lay each two eggs, 
W'iiich arc hatched in about (6 days. 
Wlieii the birds become fledged their 
nests arc seized, which is done re- 
gularly thrice a y ear, with the assist- 
ance of hamhoij and rope ladders. 
'Hiese nests arc an t»bject of cou- 
sidcriible traffic among the Javanese, 
but it does not appear that the swal- 
lows frequent the southern extremity 
of Sumatra. 

A good birds’ nest is about the 
size of a small china cup, almost as 
white a:# writing paper, and as trans- 
parent as isinglass, with a very few 
downy feathers hanging about it. 
*J'hc common bl^k nests are more 
plentiful, and may be had any where 
to the eastward, but they are full of 
feathers asid dirt, 'rho thickness of 
the iicsts is about that of a silver 
sjioon, and their w eight, when' diy 
ajid brittle, from a quarter to half 


an oujicc. (Stauntmiy Elmore^ «St. 

Capaluan. — A small island, one 
of the Phillippines, lying due south 
of the Island of Luzon, distant four 
miles, Lai. l3®. 60'. Nf. lii length it 
may be estimatfal at 14 miles, by 
five (he average breadth. 

Cauamnassa, (Carnm nasa, the 
destruction of pious works). — A small 
winding river, whi(‘h separates the 
provimre of liahar from that of Be- 
nares. 

By an ancient text tlie Hindoos 
were forbidden even to touch (he 
waters of the Caraiiiiiassa, but the 
inhabitants on its banks claim an 
exemption which is admitted by the 
o(hcr Hindoos, although their ayer- 
sion to the Caramnassaconti lines aii- 
great as ever. By the contact alone 
of its baneful waters, pilgrims sup- 
pos(i they lose the fruit,and eflieaey 
of their religious austerities and pil- 
grimages, and (hey always cross it 
with the utmost caution. Major 
Beimel thinks it is the Commciuisses 
of Arlan. 

On crossing (his river on service 
from Bahar, tlie Bengal oflicers re- 
ceive an additional pay, to enable 
them to defray the increased ex- 
penses they are subiccled to in the 
upper provinces. {Wi{fonl, Fostej'^ 
vVc.) 

Oakanja, — A small island in the 
harbour of Bombay, named by the 
natives Uran. 

C^TftUTLA» — An open tow'll in the 
province of South Camu-a, contain- 
ing above 200 houses. Lat. 13°. 12'. 
N. Long. 75°. 4'. K. Near this place 
arc the ruins of the palace of the 
Byrasii wodears (chiefs), the most 
powerful Of the former Jain Rajahs 
of l^Iava, or South Canaia. (F. 
Bwhanm, jrc.) 

CAiiiBiATA.^A small island, about 
30 mites in oircumfercnce, lying off 
the west coast of BOriico, betwixt 
the first and second degrees of south 
latitude. This island is high and 
w'oocly, with a peak in the middle, 
which 1^ generally cloud capped. It 
is mhahited, • 
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Carimox Java. — An ishiiul about 
20 inilos ill cirfumfoviiico, in the 
Java sea, siiiTOiimled by a eliistiTof 
smalloronrs. Liit. 6°. iV. S. JiOnj;:. 
11U°. bV. r.. I'lie luhblie one is of 
consi<leiii})l<‘ size, and as >vell its the 
smaller ones that encompass it, is 
covered with wood. 

Carvwaxo. — A district on the 
nortli-west coasi of the island of 
Ja\a, adjacent to }hita\ ia. 

Ca RM. — Some remarkahle caverns 
ill the province of Anruiij^abad, si- 
tnah.'d opposite to the iiirt of IjOjj- 
bnr, from whieli they are distant 
about four miles, and 30 miles N. W. 
from l^oiiali. 

The chain of hills here runs east 
and west, but the oii(‘ in wliieli the 
eaves arc protrudes tVoin them at 
rif^hl anjjles. The ehitd* ea\e fronts 
due west. Hc're are an cxteii.sive 
lino ofcaveivis, the iniiieipal of wliieh 
consists of a vestibule of an oblong 
square shape, dividtKl from the tem- 
ple itself, wliieh i.s arched and .siqi- 
port»‘d by pillars. The length of the 
Avhule is 126 feet, the breadth 4G 
h’ct. No figures of the deity are to 
be found within the pagoda, hut the 
walls of the vc.slibiili' are eover(*d 
with carvings in alto n-lievo of ele- 
phants, of human tigiin^s of both 
soves, and of Eiiddlia, who is re- 
presented in some places silting cross 
legged, and in others erect. Thmc 
are nuiiicroiis insi’rijitions on the 
w alls. The ribs of tli<^ nmf are tim- 
ber, and cannot be snjipo^kltS'equal 
age with the e.vcavatiuii, and are 
dillieult to be aecOiiiited for, the 
worship of Buddha having been so 
long^ superseded by the Braluniiiical 
religiiAU. 

A line of caves extends about 150 
yards to the north of the gi't‘al one, 
'riiesc arc flat roofijd, and of a square 
form, and probably were occupied 
by the attendants on the temple. In 
the last is a figure of Buddha. Tim 
Curli caves arc said to be 6600 feet 
aliove the level of the sea. 

TIi(‘ diiTeienee between the ea- 
vern.s of l^lcphapta and Carli are 
striki ug. Here are *no pcrsonilica- 


tions of the deity, and no sepavnte 
cells for sacred rites. 'I’hc religions 
opinions which eonsei'rated llnnii are 
no less ditlerent. tlie lirst liaviiig been 
dedicah'd to the deities of the Brah-> 
iniiiieai s<*ct, and tli<* lust to those (»f 
the Binidhists, or of tlu^ Jains. {Lord 
Vttleiitia^ jyj. Graham^ S'c.) 

Cakmui.la, {CariwaUtt). — A t(»wn 
ill the tevritorios of the Ihiomili Ma- 
liarattas, in the piovinco of Anrnn- 
gahad, too mih's E. from Vooiiah. 
Lat. 18°. 23'. N. J iong. 7o°. 32'. Ik 
'I'his is a considerable tow ii, willi a 
stone fori, wbieh has a double w all, 
and a ditch between tiiein ; a long 
ditch also snrroiinils the outer wail. 

St.) 

Cauvai’RAYAUa. — A village in 
norlheni J lindostaii, in the nrovinee 
of Seiinagur, situated at ihe eoii- 
fluenee of the Aiat'ananda wilh the 
Pindar Hiver, which coiin'S from tin; 
S. Jk- Lat.3(>° 17'. N. Long. 79° 
15°. Ik 'riiis is one of tlio tive [ira- 
yagas, or holy places, mentioned in 
the Shastias,*aiid eonsiilered as the 
third in point of eonsoqm'nce. M'he 
village consists only of six or eigiit 
hou.ses, with a niiitli, or shrine, in 
which is iilaced tJie image of Raja 
Cai'iia. {liapcr, iVc.) 


• ‘ CARNATIC, {Caruata). 

'Pile large province, denominated 
the Carnatic by Europeans, eoinpre- 
heiid.s the ibrnier dominions and de- 
pendencies, of the Nabob of Arcol, 
and extends from the 8th to the 16tli 
degrees of north laliinde. 'flic north- 
ern hoiiiidary eoiiiriiences at the 
soiitheni limits of the Gmitoor eir- 
ear, defined by tfic small River Giin- 
df'zania, which falls into the sea at 
Alonlapniy. Prom lieiicc it stretches 
south to Cape Comorin, a distance 
of about 560 iriilQs in hnigth, but of 
an unequal hrcailth, tin; average 
being ahoiii 75 miles. 

'riie region south ofl the River 
Coloroon is called the Southern Car- 
natic, and was rather tributary to 
the Nabobs of Arcot than a real pos * 
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^rssirtn. Prior to tlio British sovc- 
v« i.!;*n1y it. was occupied by iinmlicr- 
h*ss laj'tilis, polyj^ars, and otlii.*r petty 
ciii( I'Sy and subdivided into tlic dis< 
tricts of M'iniievcily, Madura, iVla- 
rawas, Hie polyi^ar’s Icrrilor}, part 
or 'rrichiuopoly and 'raiijorc; the 
pjinci|)al towns being Tan jorey'IVi- 
cliinoi*oly, \1adiiia/]'i'anr|uc‘bar, Ne- 
gapatam, and 'rihiievelly. 

'J'lie (auitral ('’arnatic extends from 
tlie Coler<)(ui to the Piver Pomiat, 
and contained the remainder of'IVi- 
cliinopoly, Volc^onda, Palarncotla, 
Giug«‘ 0 , W andewash, Ccnijee, Vel- 
lore, Chingleput, Cbandgherry, Sef- 
damilly, and part of Nelloor; the 
eliit'f towns being Madras, Poiidi*- 
cherry, Areot, Wallajahbad, Vel- 
lore, Cuddalorc, Ciiigce, Pnllicat, 
Chaudgherry, ami Ncdloor. 

The Nortliern Carnatic extended 
from the Hiver Peniiar to the River 
t luiidezania and tlic (iuiitoor circar, 
and included the rcinaiiider of Nel- 
loor, (Jiigolc, and some smaller dis- 
triets; the chief towns being Oii- 
golc, Carwaree, and Samgaum. This 
last region in ancient Hindoo rimes 
was t{'rme(l Andhra, and reached to 
llie (Jodavery. 'Phe sovereigns were 
called Aiuihras about the beginning 
of the Christum era, at wduch time, 
I lie Andhra, nv Aiidarai kings, were 
very powerful ill India. 

'I 'he i>riiiei))nl rivers are the Pcii- 
nar, tfic Palar, the Cavery, and the 
V'aggaroo, all of wliich have their 
soiiret's in tlie table land above the 
Chants. 'J’lio vast height of these 
monutains, and their great extent, 
not only tix the hquiiduries of the 
two Cariiaties aliove and below the 
(ihauts, but by slopjiing the course 
of the winds likewise divide the 
seasons. * 

'J'he climate of the Caimtic may 
he considered as one of the hottest 
in India, altliougli somewhat reliev- 
ed on the sea coast by the preva* 
lenc.e of the land and sea breezes. 
It is Ymmnon in May, Juno, and 
•Inly, to have occasional showers, 
and at some periods of that time to 
have even three or four days, heavy 
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rain, whicli cools the air, and mia- 
blcs the cultivation lor dry grains to 
take place. 'J’he weather in July, 
Ihougli hot, is cloudy, with strong 
winds from the west. 

In the greater proportion of tlie 
Cariiatu; the soil is sandy, and water 
being scarce, much exertion is re- 
quired to proenn; it. In such dis- 
tricts as have not the advantage, of 
being watered by considerable rivers, 
or in parts where the water cannot 
he conv(^yed from them to t c adja- 
cent fields, tanks arc made, which 
being filled during the periodic al 
rains, furnish water for the rice fields, 
and for the cat! by in the dry season. 
Some of these arc of great cxt(;nt, 
and were originally made by cnclos-^ 
ing deep and low situations with a 
strong mound of earth. Others of 
less magnitude lor the use of tem- 
ples, tow^ns, or gardeiK, arc of a 
(piadraugular Ihrm, lined with stone, 
and descending in regular steps from 
the margin to the bottom. 

In the towns, as well as the vil- 
lages, and along some of the jirin- 
cipal high roads, arc choultries, in 
th<^ native language called chauvadi, 
from whicli probably the English 
term choultry is derived. I’liese 
public buildings, for the reception of 
travellers, have been erected and 
e.mlow^ed by the magnificence of the 
prince, the generosity of some rich 
individual, or not uncommonly in 
consqgjicnjje of some pious vow. A 
llralimm resides near, who furnishes 
tlie traveller with food and a mat to 
lie on ; and contiguous is a tank, or 
well, for the pilgrims to perform 
their abiiitioris. Every where, with- 
in 40 or 50 miles of Madras, such 
useful buildings arc very common, 
and have been erected and endow ed 
by rich native merchants of that city. 

The only tr^es that grow sponta- 
neously on the barren parts of the 
Carnatic are, the melea azadirachta, 
and the robinia mitis, the last of 
which ilourishes both on the arid hills 
of the Carnatic, and on the muddy 
banks of the Ganges. Very little of 
the soU betwixt Ori Permatunl and 
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Vinj Pornial Fillays Chonltiywill, at 
tli« usual rent repay the* <*\priise of 
cuhivalioti, aiwl in the prcseijt state 
of the popiilutioti it ivoulil not be 
to kt it at low rents, as 
by that means userul lahonrers 
be token tVoin moi'c valuable lands. 
TJie only s^ooil v. ater in this neigli- 
bourbooci is pieser^ etl in tanks ; that 
vvliieti is round in welts is ea'Ied salt 
by the natives, aliliun;jjh llie <pian- 
fity ed’ inuriat ol* soila 4'ontaiiied in 
it is very small. I'aiiiinesaiid sesirci- 
ties are nnieU more t'rc<(iienl in the 
C'arnatie and south ol' India, than in 
lh«- }ici)iyal provinces. 

Ill ail those districts of the Car« 
iiatle, into v\hi(dithe perinauent svs- 
teiu of rcveime ass<.‘ssim‘nts lias been, 
introduced, tlie <*ondili(«u of the cul- 
tivators has been improved ; because, 
altlmii«ii the assessim'iit was ori- 
p;inaUv fixed at om? half of the pro- 
duce, in (he cotiisc* of time, by im- 
pro\em4.‘tits, the half is reduced to 
onf; thini, one fourth, and ev<‘ii to a 
iifth part of the aelnal prodin;e. 

'J’lici(» are few countries that can 
exhibit so many larjife teinidcs, and 
otlna* public iiionuinciils of wealth 
and eiviliziitiun, as the Cariiatn;; al- 
most all the paj’*<»das are hiiill of the 
same form. A Jari- e area, which is 
c ommonly a scpiarc, is cmrloscd by 
a wall lij or 20 feet hi^li, and in the 
middle of tJie aniaarc the temples, 
whicli, as if intended to be con- 
c*r‘al(‘d from public 'iew^^ aig^jiever 
raised above the lieip,'lit *of me sur- 
rounding; wall. In the middle of 
one or more of the sitles of this wall 
is a ju:at<jvvay, over which is built a 
hiji;!*. lou cr, not de.sig'ned as a dc- 
lV*nc.c of tin. pag;oda, but as a liisto- 
rii al niimuincnt of the ji^ods to v^ bom 
it is dedicated, representing; tlie at- 
tribiifcs and adventures ot these di- 
\ ini ties. 

'rh<‘i L!Wd-e an astonishing; nuui- 
l>r;r of forts arid fi^rtresses formerly 
in tin* Carnatic., mostly built of a 
S(juarc; form. They are now, in eoii- 
Kt‘»inence of the long internal tran- 
quillity, rapidlj^ to uecay ; luit 
the iiaturuf strength uf the situations 


on which they are placard will for 
ever reiiinin, ai:d point out their 
former site. Villages and towns in 
an open ciomitry are but a day in 
duration, compared with fortresst's, 
espec ially when the lallcr derive niiy 
portion of their strength for their 
natural situation. 

Tin; great mass of the popuhttion 
inihis e\t(‘iisivc prcniiiee profess tho 
Hindoo religion of tin* Frahmiiiit al 
pcrsiuisioii.the Mahommcdaiis being 
bntthiidv scattered over tin* country, 
exc*<‘pt at flic iiaboIVs court, and u 
few other plae(*s. In 1785 there 
vv<*re reckoned to be id>out 20,000 
native Cbristiaiis of tin* lloinan Ca- 
tiiolkr seel; and the Christians of all 
descriptions pio]>a!»ly amount, at jirc- 
sent, to double that number. 'J’lie 
population of the Carnatic, in its 
piosl extensive sense, uiay In' esti- 
mated at five miiliems of souls. 'Mn y 
are c*.onsi<icred inferior in bodily 
strength to the Kaj pools, and other 
natives of liindosiaii l^roper. 

'riie greater part of the llrahinins 
tinoughoul the Lower Carnatic fol- 
low' ^5t‘elllar professions, 7’hey Jd- 
most entirely till the difl’ereut oilices 
ill the eolleetioii of the revenue and 
adniiiiistration of justice, and they 
are, exclusively, employed as nnis- 
sengers and keepers of ehoultiirs. 
Much of the land is rented by 
them, but, like the Jews, thf?y sel- 
dom put their hand to actual labour, 
and oil no accoiiiit will they liold 
the plough. Their farms arc chiefly 
cultivated by slaves of tlie inferior 
castes, culled Sudras, and Funehiini 
Buiiduni. These last are by far the 
most lal>orious people of tin? country, 
hill the greater j»art of them arc 
slaves. So sensible was IJyder of 
their value, that, during Ills incur- 
sions, this was the caste he prinei- 
pally endeavoured to cjury away. 
There are a few Malioinniedan farm- 
cr.s who possess slaves, but tlie most 
inimcM'OUs class of fanners is com- 
posed of Sudras. Some oV thc^se* pos- 
SC.SS slaves, but many of them culti- 
vate their farms with their <»wii 
hands. 
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Tliroiijilioiit this province tlic ass 
is a very eoiriinoii animal. 'Hie breed 
is Sinai I, as in Rens^^al, but there is 
ail inieoinmoti variet}' of colour 
ainoM'i; them. Some are of the? usual 
ash colour, while <»thcrs are almost 
Mack, ill which case the cross on 
their shoiihicr ilisuppcars. 'I’hey are 
kept by live classes of people, who 
are all of low castes, the higher 
ranks disdaining the use of so iiiH 
pure an animal. (.Inc of these is a 
w'rctched caste, named Cliensii Ca- 
rir, who are (IcsciilxHl as having 
iK'ither house nor cnltivatioii. One 
common article of their food is the 

liitc ant, or termes. They travel 
frr>ni iilacc toj»hicc, conveying their 
I'hildrcii and liaggage on asses. — 
Iwi'i y man has also a eow, instructed 
like a stalking horse, by means of 
which he a^iproaciics game, and 
sliools it with arrows. 

I’lie most numerous class of Brah- 
mins ((JomprehciKlhig one half of all 
tlic llrahmins iu the liower Car- 
natic) is named the Sinarial sect, 
who arc votaries of IVIahadua or 
Siva, and followers of Sankara 
Achanya. Throughout both Carna.- 
lics, except at Madras, the Brah- 
iniiis appropriate to themselves a par- 
ticular quarter of cyei^ town, and 
geiieinlly that which is best fortified. 
A Siidra is not permitted to dwell in 
the same street with a Brahmin, 
while he exacts the same deference 
from the Whalliarii or Pariar, and 
other low castes. These people ge- 
nerally live in w retched huts about 
the suburbs. 

Ih both the Upper and Lower 
Cariiaiics taking snull'is much iiiore 
common than in Bengal ; smoking, 
v)ii the contrary, is in great disrepute, 
'rile hookah is totally unknown, 
except among Malionirnedans. 'Jlie 
lower classes smoke cigars, but a 
Brnlimiii would lo?e caste by such 
a practice ; and it is considered un- 
becoming even among the richer 
part of 4he Sii dra t rihe. 

'J'hroughout the southern parts of 
India fowls are a common article of 
diet with tlie lower castes, whereas 


ill Bcgal llicir use is confined en- 
tirely to Mahommedans. In Ben gal 
ducks and geese are commonly used 
by the Hindoos, but in the south of 
India tliese birds arc not at all do- 
mesticated, except by Europeans. 

Notwillistaiitling the great resort 
of Europeans, ami other fonaguers 
to the Carnatic, the goiiuimr (limloo 
manners are retained by the great 
majority in womlerfiil purity. If any 
person, leaving Aladras, goes to the 
nearest Hindoo village, not a mile into 
the counti V, he is as much removed 
from J'luropean maimers ami cus- 
toms, as if he were in the centre of 
Hindostan. 

l'’it>m that part of flic Cariialio 
situated between -tlic Rivers Palar 
and Colerooii, the articles of pro- 
duce or manurnt.iiires exported to 
Maitras arc cbii^iiy piect^ goods, coil- 
sisling mostly of blue clotlis, salain- 
porcs, coarse chintzes, kc. the blue 
clotiis are again rc-exjiortcd, as are 
many of the other colourcfl goods, 
to tlie oaslerii markets. Among the 
other articles sent from this quarter 
to Madras, lue rum, indigo, grain, 
and numerous smaller eorninoditirs. 
The imports from Madras are vciy 
iiieoiisiderablc. 

The first irrirption of the Mahuin- 
inedaus into the Carnatic w'as in 
A. U. lt3IO, during the reign of 
Allah ud Deen on the Delhi tlironc, 
wiieii they di fcated Belul Deo, the 
Hiiid(m>9«ttKcreign. After this pe- 
riod occasional tribute was paid to 
the Deccany sovereigns, and subse- 
quently to the Mogul emperors, but 
actual posNCssiuii does not appear 
to have been taken until fowaMs 
the coiielusiou of Aureiigzebe’s 
reign, in the commencement of the 
18th century. In the year 1717, 
Nizam ul Miilk obtained possession 
of liic Mogul conquests in the Doc- 
can aiid south of India, w'liich trojii 
that period ceased to form jmrt of 
die empire. 

In 1743 Anwar ud Deeii w'as ap- 
pointed Nabob of the Carnatic and 
Arcot by Nizans ul Mulk, tlic Sou- 
bahdar of the Decckupoiid, in 1754, 
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after severe contests betwivtthe tlif- 
feronl eliiiiniints, aided i>y the Freneli 
and Tiiiiviisli Rust India (’oinpanies, 
his son, Mahoiniued Ali, was left in 
possession of that portion of tlic 
Carnatic recovered for him by the 
British arms. In 1763lt was uiyain 
suirc'iidered to tlic Nabob Malioiu- 
ined Ali. after beiu**' ;vrested from the 
IV'iieh, the cotiicst havings, in all, 
lasted 15 years; in 1783 the British 
had a«aiii to reeoiitjucr it from Uy- 
der Ali. 

jMahomrned Ali died the 13th of 
OcioI.er, 1795, and was siiccet'd- 
etl f»y his son, Omdut ulOii]ra,who 
died the 15th of Inly, 1801, whim 
Azim 111 Atnrah was raised to the 
tliroiit*. « 

In 1801, thewdioleof the posse.s- 
sions of the Nabob of Arrot, sitii- 
{fted ill the Cariiutie, with the ex- 
C'('j)ti()n of «a small portion reserved 
■hy him as the lionsidiold lands of 
himscli'and fumily, were transferred 
to the Comjiiuiy hy treaty. Of the 
lands sitinded in the .southern divi- 
sion of the Carnatic, coiisistinj? of 
the 'I’inevelly and Manapara Pol- 
lain.s, and the tw'o marawars, Ran-r 
iiad and Shevagiiiij^a, and of tliose 
situated to tlu^ we.stward, called the 
Western Pollam.s, the Company liad 
collected tin; trihnte since 1792. In 
1795, the Pollams of Ramiiad eanie 
directly under the chai'j^e and ma- 
nai^emeiit of the Company. I’he 
renKiifiiiig^ part of the ^aijpilic ter- 
ritories, acMpiired liy the treaty of 
1801, ♦•oiisisted of the di.stne1s of 
Pah land, Nelloor, An{;ole, the prfi- 
vince of Arcot, the Pollamsof Chit^ 
toifi’, and 1h(^ districts of Sativaid, 
'rinevelly, and Madura. 

By the treaty, the nabob rcseiTcd 
to himself a dear revenue of from 
two to three lacks of pagodas aii-i> 
nually, uuincnmbcrod by any charge, 
the British government undertaking 
to support a snilicient civil and mi- 
litary force for the protection of the 
country, and oollei tion of tlie reve- 
nue. A liberal establishineut was 
also provided for tl^j other branches 
of the family of Maliummcd Ali I^an. 


After this event the country w a.’? 
subdivided into the following eoU 
lectorships, which comprehend also 
a few distiifds from the Upper Car- 
natic, viz. 

1. Nelloor and Ongole, iiiclmling 
part of the western pollnins, or ze- 
miridaries. 

2. The northern division of Arcot, 
including Sativaid, Pnllieat, i’i)on-> 
goo<iy in the Barrainahal, part of 
Balaghiiul, and the western pol- 
lams, or zemiiidaries. 

3. Cliinglcpnt, or the .laghirc. 

4. 'J'lic soiithi^rn division of Arcot, 
including Ciidalorc and PondicheiTy, 

5. '^j’richiriopoly. 

6. Tarijore. 

7. Dindigul, iiu^lnding Madura, 
Manapara pollam.s, Rainnad, and 
Shevagiinga, partly in the Carnalic, 
and partly in iMysorc. . 

8. 'I’iiievcily, in the Southern Car- 
natic. 

(jP. Duchanan^ 5/A Report, 
Mnnro, Malcolm, ./, Grant, Kennel, 
WJford, Fra, Paolo, \r,) 

(\arno!;l, (Candanur ). — A district 
in the Bdlagliaul ceded districts, ex- 
tending along till? south side of llio 
Tooiiibnddra River, and sitiialtMl be- 
twixt the 151h and 16th degrees of 
north latitude. When ceded to the 
British hy the Nizam in 1800, it was. 
ill a very desolate stale, on ueconnt 
of the ravages it had sustaiiii.'d, but 
its condition has been since greatly 
ameliorated. The chief town is Car- 
noiil. 

Carnhul. — A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ceded districts, situated on 
the south side of the I'ooinbuddra 
River. Lat. 15°. 50^ N. Long. 77°, 
58'. R 

In 1752 this was the capital of a 
petty P:t1aii sovereignty, Avhieh had 
never been completely subdued by 
the Mogul dynasty. It was then 
taki.'ii by the NiS,am Salubut Jung, 
through the assistance of M. Bassy’s 
army, and it.s garrison of 4000 Pa» 
tans cut to picci's. It is stiU. the re- 
sidence and jaghire of a Patau chief, 
who is tributary to the Company, 
whose northern boundaiy in this 
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q II alter is Ihe Tuombiulilru, which 
j<»iiis th(^ Krishna, a few iiiilcs be- 
low Carnoul. 

'iVavf‘lliii«: distance IVoin Jl57lcra- 
bad 127 miles S. »S. W. iVoui Ma- 
dras, 27i); and from Seringapatam, 
279 miles. {Onne, fjth Report^ Ren-- 
7/tY, Vc.) 

Carnoci.. — A town in the pro- 
vince ot‘ Hahar, district of iiajy- 
poor, .00 iniies N.froni Patiuh Lat. 
20°. 16'. N. liOiig. 86°. K 

C iROou. — A town ill the south of 
India, in the district of South Coim- 
hetoor, 42 miles \V. lioni the town 
of 'rrichinopoly, l^at. 10°. 55'. N. 
Loiis;i 78°. 12'. J^. This town is si- 
tiiah^d on the north bank of the 
Amarawati, or Caioor River, and 
contains above 1000 house.s. At a 
little distance from the town is a neat 
fori, with a large temple, and a gar- 
rison of se|mvs. 'riie supply of wa- 
ter in the Amarawati does not Iasi 
the whole year, so that in .some 
seasons there is only one crop of 
rice. Near the river the rice gronnets 
are evtciisivc, aii<l fnll> enltivated. 

river of Oaroor wa.s the an- 
cient boundary between the dottii- 
uions of My.'iOie and 'rricbinopoly, 
and this coiitcrmihal situation, un- 
der the security of a strong fort, and 
its rule over a rich and exteiisivo 
district, iiud formerly jciidercd it a 
place of great riiercaiitile re.sort and 
o])ulciiec. This place was taken in 
1760, during the Carnatic wars, by 
Captain Richard Smith, from Trichi- 
nopoly, and prohahly before Ibis 
event no European troops bad ad- 
vaiicctl so far west inland. 

Cakrau. — A town in the pvo\iiicc 
ofBcjapoor, dislri(-t of IMortizabad, 
situated on the sou III side of the Ri- 
ver Krishna. Lut. 17°. 25'. N. Long. 
71° 15'. j:. 

'rids is a conshlorablc town, being 
a mile in h ngtli^and nearly as much 
ill breadtii, well iiihalntcd, and with 
a good market. Nearly in the centre 
of the town arc two pagodas of great 
height and elegant workmaiisidp. 
There is a fort here, hut without 
guns. From hence jlo Satarah is a 


pleasant valley, well inhahited and 
enlli\atcd, being iiit(Tsect(‘d by many 
streams. {3Iooj', Ve.) 

Caurianers. — A singular de- 
.scriptioii of people in the Birman 
empire, who inhubit ditVerent parts 
of the country, jiarlieiilarly the 
western ]»!-ovi»ci^s of Dalla and Bas- 
.scen, several societi<Js of whom also 
dwell in the districts adjacent to 
Rangoon, 'riiey arc a siiiijde, inno- 
cent race, speakieg a language dis- 
tinct from that of the Birmans, and 
entertaining rude nodous of religion. 
They lead a pa.storai life, and are the 
most indnslrioiis subjects of tht^ 
state. 'J'heir villages form a select 
conimiinity, from which they exclude 
all Ollier 3e(‘ls ; and tliey never re- 
side in a (dty, intermingle, or marry 
with strangers. 'Miey profess, and 
strictly observe, nniviTsal ]ieacc, not 
engaging in war, or taking any part 
ill the contests lor doriihdoii ; a sys- 
tem that necessarily places them in 
subjection to the ruling power of the 
day. Agriculture, the care of cattle, 
and roaring of poultry, are almost 
their only occupations. A great part 
of the provisions used in the country 
is nn.scMl by the Carrianers, and they 
particularly excel in gardening. 
They have of late years been hea- 
vily taxed and oppressed by the great 
Birman landholders, in conseejneoee 
of which numbers liavo withdraw n 
into the mount aiiis of Aracaii. 

'riiey have traditional maxims of 
jiirf!fjx?»%fk:iioe for tlu'ir internal go- 
vernment, but arc wiMiout any writ- 
ten law^s. Custom with them con- 
st itules law. Some Icani to speak 
the Binnan language, and a few c'.an 
write it iiiiperfc^ctly. 'I'lu'y jri'e ti- 
morous, hone.st, mild in their man- 
ners, and ex'ceedingiy ho.spilal»Ie to 
.Strangers. This people arc not found 
higher up than ,Pi‘oine. One of 
them being inlciTogated, ac(;oiiiited 
for their state of ignoiwnce, and as- 
signed as a reason, that God once 
wrote Ins law's and eoininand.s upon 
the skin of a bufl'aloe, and called 
upon all the iiations of the earth to« 
come and taSte a copy, which they 
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all obovccV except the Carriancrs, 
V'ho had not leisure. {Sifmcs^ At.) 

Caun.\17L. — A town in llie prc>- 
Tince ot* Delhi, 70 miles N. by W. 
fiom 1iH‘ cilv of Delhi. Lat. 20°. 
41'. N. Long:. 7G°. 48'. L. 

Cakmcoi>.mi IsLh. — The most 
northerly of the jNicobar Is-ands, in 
the Ra\ oi' 1]e]ig:al. Lat. 9°. 8'. N. 
Loiif-.OS®. rj3'.E. 

This isJjuicl is low, of a round 
figure, about 40 miles in circuinfe- 
reiiee, and appears, at a distance, to 
be entirely covered with trees. The 
soil is of a black kind of clay, and 
marsh \, and produ(‘es in great abun- 
dance, with hi tie care; most of the 
tropical (mils, such as pine apples, 
plainaios, cocoa nuts, also exec lleot 
yams, and a root named cachu. — 
The only rjuudrupeds in the ishittd 
arc hogs, dogs, large rats, and a 
large animal of the lizard kind, 
't here arc poultry, but not in plenty. 
iSnakes abound, some of the venom- 
ous kind, 'i'licrc is great plenty of 
timber, and some of it remarkably 
Jarge. 'riie iiatixcs re((uire money 
for their provisions, and also expect 
knifes, handkerchiefs, and other 
useful articles as presents, Shi, s 
calling here may obtHin pigs, fowls, 
cocoa nuts, betel nut, papaiis, plan- 
tains, limes, and sliaddocks. A 
sp(?cies of ginger grow s w ild in the 
ishind. 

'flic natives are low in stature, but 
well made, and surprisingly active, 
'i'hey are cojijxT-ctiloiired, tti?d^iieir 
features Ir.nc a caste of the Malay; 
the females are extremely ugly, 
'fhey are iiatnrHlly gay and lively, 
and drink arrack, when olfered 
them, in large quantities. Many of 
tliem s]K'ak a biokeii Liiglish, 
mixed with Portngnese, which faci- 
iitates intercourse with ships. Their 
hogs are remarkably fat, being fed 
upon cocoa nut kernel, which is the 
food also of their clogs, fowls, and 
other doij.estic auiinuls. Tbo houses 
of the natives are generally built 
upon the beach, in villages of 16 or 
^.20 lioiises^jfach; 'riiey arc raised 
about from the%round, and 


resemble bee-hives, having no win- 
dows. 'riic entry is through a traji- 
door below, whc'rc the lltmily mount 
by a ladder, which is drawn iiji at 
liight. 

'I hey do not manufactiire any cloth ; 
what they have is procured from 
ships, which come to trade for their 
cocoa nuts, which are reckoned the 
best in India, 'fhe articles they pre- 
fer in exchange arc cloths of dijfci- 
ent colours, hatchets, and hanger- 
blades. They have no money of 
their own, and iistj part of the coin 
which they pro<mre as ornaimmts. 
Their intercourse with strangers is 
so frequent, that they have acquir(;d, 
in general, the barbarous jargon of 
the Portuguese, so common over 
the Indian sea-coast. 

When a man dies all his goods arc 
burned with him, which prevents 
disputes among the heirs. On this 
occasion his wile must conform to 
custom, by having a joint cut olf 
from one of her fingers ; and if she 
refuses this, she must submit to liavi^ 
a deep notch cut in one of the pillars 
of her house. 'J'heir religion is im- 
jicrfectly understood, hut seems to 
have no allinity with tliat of any of 
tile adjacent iiatioiKs. 'riicre appears 
to subsist a perfect equality among 
them ; tlie more aged arc respected, 
but exercise no coercive authority. 

The Danes formed a settlement 
about 17U0 on this island, to which 
they conveyed a considenihh^ mim- 
ber of Cannon, and named New 
Denmark; but the pcslileiitial na- 
ture of the climate compelled Ihciii 
to abandon it. (G, Hamiltouy Lord 
Valentiay JJaensel^ ^'c.) 

( ’ A R TIN A A D. — See Cad uti n a d a . 

Carwak, {Cadawada). — A town in 
the province of North CansvTa, 64 
miles S. by E. from Goa. Lat. 14°. 
49'. N. Long. 74°. 4'. E. 

'I’his was furmcrly^a noted seat of 
European commerce, the English 
East India Company having had a 
factory here so early as 1€73; but» 
during the reign ofTippoo, the to)vn 
went to total riiiii. It is situated in 
tlrat part of the Concan, . compro* 
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liriiiltHl l»y 11i6 British in the dis- 
trict of North C.Mnara. A ctMisidcr- 
ahle quantity (»l' cut or term Ja- 
poiiica is procnroct here, none of 
wiiich grows above, the Ghauts. The 
Maharatla inerchiiiits also come for 
salt. To the north of ('arwar the 
eountry is very thinly inhabited, the 
hills producing nothing but hushes 
or stunted trees, among which there 
arc scar<*ely any leak. 

Jt would appear that at one time, 
all the lands of this district hclonged 
to Jain landholders; but, all these 
iiavo heen killed or so oppressed, 
that they liave disappearcil. 'I here 
are not any slaves here. Tliis }»art 
of the Coneaii, on the fall of the Sul- 
tans of liejapoor, hecame subjoet to 
the Rajahs ofSoonda; one of whom, 
named Sedasiva How, built the fort 
at the mouth of the river, and called 
it by his dwu name. The dialect of 
Chmean is used by the imlives of 
this place in their own houses, but 
from having been long subject to Be- 
jtipoor, almost all of tlKun can speak 
the Mabaratta. 

Cakwakhk. — A town in the Car- 
natic, 7S miles N. N. W, from 
Madias, Lat. 14®. 3'. N. Long. 7t>®. 
62 '. E. 

Carwarkf: — A town in the ^Tor- 
thcru C’arnatic, district of 
148 iuile.s N, from Madras. : Lat. 
16®. la'. N. Imng. 80®. 6'. K • 


CASHMERE, {Camira.) 

A province of Northern liindo.s- 
tan, situated principally bt?twccii the 
34t,li and 3&tli dt'grecs of north 
latitude. 'J’hc A^alley of Cashniete 
is of an cUiptic fuim, and extends 
about 90 uiiU?s in a winding direc- 
tion lirom the soullnt'ast to the north- 
west. It widens gradually to Is- 
lamabad, where the breadth is ahont 
40 miles; whiph is coiitiaued witli 
little vaiintioii to the town of 
Sampre, whence the monntaiiis by a 
regulai^iriclinatioii to the westward 
cohie to a point, and separate Cash- 
mere from Miusuifcrabad. To the 
liorth aud north-cast Cashmere is 


bounded by the inoiiutams of 1’ibet; 
on the soiitli-cast and south by 
Kisluewar, in IIk- province of La- 
hore; and on Oic S. W. by La- 
hore, Miiziitierat)ad, and some other 
independent districts. Juciiidiiig the 
surrounding luountaius. Cashmere 
may be estiinat4‘d at V20 miles in 
length, and 70 in extreme breadth, 
tlm figure nearly an oval. The li- 
mits of Cashmere tow aids the west, 
adjoining MuzulVerabad, are termi- 
ualed by a low thiirk wooil, the edge 
of which is skirted by a rivulet ; aud 
oil the other side ris(‘s a (diaiii of 
lofty iitounlains stretithiiig to the 
iioilli and south. In 168*2 ibis pro- 
vince is. described by A bid I'azel as 
follows: 

'J’lic sonbah of Cashincre is 
.siinaled partly in tlic third, and partly 
in the fourth climate. It iscoiujjosed 
of Cashmere, Bheniher, Sewad, Bi- 
jorc, Canduhar, aiiU Zchulestaii 
(Cahill). I'ormerlv it bad Ghiziri, 
blit now it Jias Caiml for its capital. 
The length i'roiu Iviniberdiiie to 
Kishengung is 120 coss, and the 
breadth from 10 to 26 coss. C >n the 
east lies rccristaii and the River 
Chenaub ; on the south-east Bankul 
and the rnoiiutaiiis of Juinmoo; on 
the N, iC. Great Tilxd; on the west 
PiukhoU and Kishengung; on the 
south-west llic teiritory of Gi(;ki)cr; 
and on the norlh-wcst Little. 'I'ibet. 
It is encom[)assed on all sides with 
lofty mountains. '1 here are 20 roads 
iilfir •Whidostan, but those of Blicni- 
ber and Pnekboli arc the best, being 
passable for horses.^’ 

The whoh.* of Cashtnere represents 
a gardim. in perpetual spring, and 
the fortifications with wliicli* nature 
has iuniished.ii are of an astonish- 
ing height. I’lie water is remark- 
ably good> and the eataraets mag- 
nificetitk; It rains and snows here 
at tlie same season as iit Tartary and 
Persia; and, during the periodical 
rains in- liiiidosiaii, hem also light 
showers fall. 'Ihc soil is partly 
inarsby^ the rest well watered by 
rivers aud lakes. ?Violcls, roses, nail 
cissusesx-^altd innumerable other 
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flowers grow wild here. Earth- 
quakes are vei7 ft’e<|U(‘i!l ; ou wliieh 
account the houses are built «t‘ 
wood. 'I'lie inliabilaiits live ehieily 
Upon riei\ iVesh and dried fish, and 
vegetables, and tiiey drink winrj. 
I'heir horses an' small but hardy; 
they breed ncillicr elephants Jior 
camels. In their cities and towns 
an; indtJier snakes, scoipituis, uoi* 
other venomous reptiles; but the 
country in geiK’nil aboimds with 
flies, g'nats, hugs, and lice. ]\Iost.ot* 
the trade ol* the* country is carried on 
by water, but gri'at burthens are 
also traiispoiti'd on men’s shoulders. 

The Cashinerians have a. language 
of their own; hut their books are 
written in the sariseiit tongue, al- 
though the character h«; sometimes 
Cashmeiian. 'I’hey write cliiefly 
upon tooz, whii h is the bark of a 
tree. 'I'he Malioniiiiedaiis are partly 
Suiiuics, and oVhers arc of the sects 
of Ali and Noorluikhsliay. ilere are 
many dolighll’ul singers, but they 
w'ant variety, 

I’hc Hindoos regard the whole of 
Cashmere as holy land; 45 places 
are dedicated to AJahadeva or Siva; 
t)4 to Vishnu ; three to Brahma ; and 
22 to Diirga (the wife of iVTahadcra). 
In 7<J0 places are carved figures of 
siiak*'s, which they also worship. 

Although forincrly government 
was said to talvc; only a tiiird of the 
produce of the soil; yet, in fact, the 
hnsbaudiiirn was not left in thc,cn- 
joyuicnt of nearly onc-thiixKss^fis 
inajcsty (Acber) has now' coininaiid- 
e«l that the crops shall be equally 
divided, belw'ceu the husbandman 
and the state. I’hiTe are but few 
troops in Casliincre, the native staiul- 
ing army heing only 4o92 cavalry, 
and 92,400 infantry. 

The ancients . divided Caslinicrc 
into two pai*ts only, caijing the east- 
ern division Mcrajc, and the vvest- 
<rn Kamraj. In the liislory of 
Easluuere, his said, that in the early 
ages oftthe world, all Cashmere, ex- 
cept, mountains, was (*overed 
and was then named 
Sult}i|^!; Sulty is one eft' the names 


of Mahadeva’s wife, and sir sigiiifie.'i 
a reservoir. In the year ol' the 
llijera 9i8, (A. f). foil), iVJiiza 
llyder was sent against C'ashiiiet'c 
by the Emperor Hiiinayoon, and by 
the help of some of the natives con- 
quered the whole of that country, 
and part of Great Tibet.” 

TJic lower range of mountains, 
which suiTOinid Cashmere, are of a 
moderate height, and covered witli 
trees and verdure, affording excel- 
lent pasture for all sorts of cattle and 
wild graminivorous anitnal.s; and con- 
taining none of the larger ami more 
ferocious carnivorous animal, .such 
as lions and tigers. Beyond this 
range .are mountains of a more ele- 
vated description, vvliosi; snow-clad 
lops, soaring above the fogs and 
clouds, appear perpetually bright and 
luminous. By ascending from the 
plains up the mountains any de- 
gree of cold may be attained. From 
these nioiintaiiis flow imuinierable 
ca.seades and rivulets, which the in- 
habitants conduct tiurougli their rice 
tields.forthe purpose of inigation ;and 
in their course form small lakes and ca- 
nals, the juuctionof which afterwards 
forms rivers, navigable for boats of 
coiisicferable magnitude even w ithiii 
the limits of Cashmere ; and, increas- 
ing as they flow southward, form 
several of the largest rivers by which 
Ifindostaii is fertilized. Among 
these mountains are many romantic 
values, the inhabitants of which 
have scarcely any . eommuiiicatiou 
witli those of the plains ; and, on 
account of their poverty and the in- 
accessible situation of their dwel- 
lings, never have been sul)diicd by 
any of the conquerors who have 
dfivastated Cashmere. ’I’iie religion 
of primitive tribes is unknown, but 
is probably some modiflcatioii of the 
Brahmini<tal tenets. - 

The valley of Casjimcre is cele- 
brated throngboiit Asia for the ro- 
niantie beauty of its situation, the 
fertility of its soil, and the tempera- 
ture of its atmosphere. It is gdne- 
ralfy of a flat surface, and being 
copiously watered, yields abundant 
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fiiops of rico, wiiidi is tlic common 
food of tli(* i iihjibitunts. "(’he facility 
of prooiiriiif? wati'i* (msnrcs the crop 
iififuilist the injniics of a droiisht, 
and the mildness of the climate 
a^jainst the scorching elVoct of the 
sun. At the base of the surremnd- 
jug hills where Ihe land is higher, 
wheat, haiiey, and various other 
grains are <ailtivated. fii this pro- 
vince are found most of the plants, 
llowcrs, fruit, and forest trees, coni- 
inon to Europe ; particularly the 
apple, pear, plumb, apricot and iiiit 
trees, and abundance of grapes; and 
ill the gardims arc many kitchen 
herbs pcLuliar to cold oouidries. A 
supci'ior sort of satli'on is also pro- 
duced ill Casliniere, and iron of an 
excellent quality is found in the 
mountains. The sengerah, or w'a- 
ter-uut, which grows in the lakes, 
forms a considerable porlioii of the 
food of the lower <*lasscs. 

jMany lakes are s^^read over the 
country, and there is a tradition, 
whieJi appearances tend to corilinn, 
that the Eushmcrc Valle} >vas oilce 
the bed of a large lake, which at last 
opened itself a passage into fliudos- 
tan, i)} tiic chainlet of the Jhyliim 
lli\er. Resides this river and the 
Chota Singh River, there are num- 
berless mountain streams supplied 
by tiui rains, which fall among the 
hills witli groat violence ftvnii June 
to f Ictober, and ibim many cascades 
and small cataracts whi<;h are pre- 
cipitated into the valley, wdicre the 
periodical rains arc described as 
only descending in gentle showers. 
The principal towns of < he province 
a rc‘ Cashmere, named also Scriuagur, 
Ishiinab'.id, and Sani]jrc. 

Tin? wciilth and fame of Cashmere 
bafe greatly arisen from the manu- 
facture of shawls, the wool of whicdi 
is not produced in the country, but 
hrougJit from districts of I'ibet, ly- 
ing at the distance of a moiitlfs 
journey to the north cast It is ori- 
dnaHy of a diu’k grey colour, and is 
bleached in Cashmere by the help of 
a preparation of rice flower. This 
raw material of the Cashmere sliawls 
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is a wool, or rather a dowm, that is 
protected by the coarse hair of a goat, 
whicli is bred iii'IMlict, Neither the 
Delhi oraperors, wlio made various 
attempts to introduce the breed of 
the shawi goat into the upper pro- 
vinces of India, nor the sovereigns 
of Persia, have ever been able to 
siicfjeed in prooiiring wool of an 
equally fine quality .w ith that of 'Pi- 
het. The Persian sha,w I from the 
wool of Kerman <!onies nearer the 
Cashmere shawl than tlic l'’nglish. 

Aft(*rthe yarn of the wool is pre- 
pared, it is staiiiotl with sneli colours 
.as may be judged bi'st suited fora 
sale, and after being wove the piece 
is once washed. The border, which 
usually displays a variety of iigiircs 
ami cohmrs, is attaclnsl to tlie shawls 
after fahrieat ion; hut;, in so delicate a 
manner, tli.at tin; junction is not dis- 
cernible. J’ho price at the loom of 
an ordinary shawl is eight rupees; 
thence^ in proportion to quality, it 
produces from 15 to 20 rupees, and 
some of a very fine (jnality sell so 
high as 40 rupees the iirst co.st. 'Phe 
flowered work greatly adds to the 
expense, and altogether 100 rupees 
is (K;casionally given. A large pro- 
portion of tli(! Cashmere reveiuie is 
transmitted to the capital in shawl 
goods. 

The Cashincrians also fabricate 
the best writing-paper of, the east, 
which was formerly an article of ex- 
tensive tralfic, as were its lacquered 
^aT!?r<^iflery, and sugar; but trade 
of all sorts is now in a very languid 
state. A wine resembling Madeira 
is manufaetiired in this province, 
and a spirituous liquor is also dis- 
tilled from the grapev. Avnritsir, in 
Lahore, the Seik capital, is at pre- 
sent the grand emporiiitn for the 
shawls and salti'Oii of Cashmere. The 
boats of Cashmere are long and nar- 
row, and are moved; with paddles. 
The country being intersected by 
numerous streams^ navigable for 
small vessels, might grca% benefit 
under a better government by this 
commodious internal conveyaitce. 

As there* are no caravanserais in 

■» 
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Casimiorc, commercial slraonfcrs arc 
gyeiicrally lodged with their lookers. 

In the lime of Anreiigzehe the w?* 
TCime collected in Cashmere \V*.is 
three and a half larks of rupees per 
an mini ; in 17^3, the* yXtghaii go- 
vernors, or. hrhalf oftlie Cabnl sove- 
reign, extorted above 20 lacks. At 
tliat time tfic army of the province 
was a!)()nt .3000 horse, chietly Af- 
ghans, the nativi's seldom engaging 
in any military ocenpation, which is 
averse to their genius and disposi- 
tion. 

The Tiativcs of 'Cashmere are a 
stout, well-formed people, and their 
eomplexioijs what in France or Spain 
would be termed bniiiette. They 
are naturally a gay and lively people, 
and eager in the pursuit of wealth. 
They are accounted much more 
.acute and intriguing tlian the natives 
of Hiiidosiau generally, and prover- 
bially bars. '1 liey arc also much ad- 
dicted to the cultivation of literature 
and poetry, and tlio common ^M^ople 
rcinarkal)iy iugeniou.s in cabinet 
work of all descriptions. They have 
not tlie sliglicst resemblance to their 
'I’aitarian neighbours, Who are an 
ugly race of people; on the contrary, 
the Caslmieiiaii tVniales have been 
cel(?l)rated tor their beauty and com- 
plexions, and on that account much 
souglit aitcr for wives hy the Mogul 
nobility of Dcdhi, that the breed 
might not degenerate. Altlioiigh 
fertile, the country is not thickly pQp 
pulated, on account of the mis^iiblo 
governments to which it has so long 
been sti bjected . The whole number 
are probably much under half a mil- 
lion, a gr^'at proportion of whom are 
Hindoos, professing to follow the 
Erahminical doi?triries. All Casli- 
mere is reckoned lioJy land by the 
Hindoos, and abounds with miracu- 
lous fountains. The language of 
Cashmere springs troin a Sanscrit 
stock, and resembles that of the Ma- 
harattas; their songs are oomp<»sed 
ill the Persic, wliich they consider 
less har^iili^ 

Vri«fiK>.^lhc Mabomnifdan con- 
^<iiicst Cashmere was cele- 


brated for the learning of its Rrah- 
niins and the m.'igiiificeiicc of it.v 
temples, 'Fhe period of its subjuga- 
tion is uncertain ; but it w as attack- 
ed and ravaged by Maliinood of 
Ghiziii so early as A.D. 1012. It 
was governed in a long .succc^ssioii 
by a race of Tartar princes, of the 
Chug or Cliugatay tribe, until 1380, 
when it w as subdued by Acber, and 
remained annexed to the Iimiso of 
Timur for 160 years, after whieli it 
was betrayed by the ]\logul gover- 
nor, ahont 1754, to Ahmed Shah 
Duraniiy, and constituted a i)ri)vincc 
of the Atghan sovereignty of Cabid 
until 1800, w hen Mahomnied Kliau 
the soiibahdar, on the part of the 
Cabul, revolted, and lias ever since 
maintained his indepeudeuce, both 
against the Afgtian .sovereigns, and 
Ruuject Singh, the Seik Rajah orf 
I..ahor<\ (Foster^ Ahnl Fai:ciy Uev^ 
nievy liennely (§ t ,) 

Casiim h RR, ^ (or Seruuigur). — A 
town in the province of Cashmere, 
of which it is tlie capital, l.at. 34®. 
20'. Long. 73®. 43'. 12. In 1.582 
it is described by Abul Fazel as 
follows : 

‘‘ Serinagur, the capital of Casli- 
mere, is four fai*saiigs in length, llic 
last incnttoiicd one is dry during a 
part of the year, and the Mar is 
sometimes so shallow, that boats can- 
not pass through it. "Fliis city ha.*! 
been for ages in a llonrishiiig state ; 
and here are manufactured shawls 
and other line woollen stntts. fin 
the east side of the city is a high 
hill, called the inmuitaiii of Solimaii, 
and adjoining arc two large lakes, 
wliich are always full." 

The town of Cashmere was for- 
merly known by the name of Scri- 
nagur, hut now by that of the 'pro- 
vince. It extends about three miles 
on each side of the Hiver Jahim, 
over which are four or live w ooilcii 
bridgc.s; and it occupies, in some 
part of its breadth, which is unequal, 
about two niiles. The houscs'iimny 
of them two and three stories high, 
are slightly built of brick and mor- 
tar, with a large intermixture of tim- 
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t>or. On the wooden roof is laid a 
oovciing of earth, which affords 
warmth in winter, and during the 
Miniiuer is planted with llowcrs. The 
strtM'ts are narrow, and choked with 
the iiltli of the inhabitants, who arc 
proverhiall.y luiclcun; and there sire 
no bniUHngs worthy of remark. The 
souhalidur, or govenwr of Ciushmcrc, 
resides in a fortress, called slicrc- 
glinr, oeeiipying the south-east quar- 
ter of the idty. 

1’he hciiolit which this city enjoys, 
in a inilil sahibrious air, and a livor 
llowiitg through its centre, is essen- 
tially allowed by its eojifined eoii- 
structioii and the extreme filthiness 
of the people. 'riitTc are covered 
tloating-haths ranged along the sides 
of the liver. 

The Lake of Cashmere, named in 
the provincial language the Dali, has 
long hecii celebrated lor its beauties. 
It exteiiils from the nortli-ctist quar- 
ter of the city, in an oval eireiim- 
iereue.c of live or six miles, and joins 
the Jahun by a narrow ehaiinel, near 
the suburbs. The northern view of 
ihe lake is tcrminatcxl, at the dist- 
ance of 12 miles, by a detached 
range of mouiituins, which slope 
from the centre to each angle ; and 
from the base, a spacious plain, pre- 
:served in constant verdure by uunie- 
rous strcitms, extends with an easy 
flocfivity to (lie suriace of the water. 
In the centre of the plain, as it u{>- 
prouches tlic lake, one of the Delhi 
emperors, probably Shall Jeliaii, con- 
structed a spacious garden, called 
Shaliitiar. The iiiuncrous small 
islands in the lake have tJic effect of 
ornamenting the scene. 

Bernier, who visited tliis country 
ill 1(16:), when travelling in the suit 
of the limperor AureiigKebe, gives a 
most interesting and roniaiitie de- 
scription of this city ; but since the 
dismembcniiO'iit of Cashmere from 
the empire ofilindostnn bytlieAt^ 
gbaijs, tills city has greatly decayed, 
and buildings been suffered to 
crumble into ruins. Travelling dist- 
ance fruiti Lahore, 587 miles; from 
Agra. 724; from Lnckjiow, 800; 


from Bombay, 1277 ; from Cal- 
cutta, 1561; and from Madras, 1882 
miles. {Foster, RenntJ, Abitl Fazel, 
Bernier, ^ 

C.VSHY, (Cashhi ). — A small dis- 
trict in Northern Hindostaii, trihn- 
tary to the Ghoorkaii Bajahs of Ne- 
paul, and situated between lhc28tli 
and 29th degrees of north latitude. 
Bespectiiig tliis petty state very little 
is known, except that it forms part 
of the region named the ciouiilry of 
the 24 Kajahs. The country is very 
moniitainous. 

Cash Y. — A town in Northern Ifin- 
dostan, the capital of a small district 
of the same name, in 1h(^ eoiintry of 
the 24 Bajalis. and tributary to Ne- 
paiil. I>at. 28°. 42'. N. luoiig. 82®. 
49^E. 

Cass A I Rivv.r. — ^Tbis river has its 
smircp in the province of Baliar, dis- 
liict of Bainghiir, aqd not far from 
the town of Banighur, from whence 
it Hows ill a south-e tstcrly direction, 
passing the town of Midiiapoor in its 
course ; after wliich it falls into the 
western, or llooghly branch of tha 
Blver Ganges, a few miles below 
Diamond Point. 

Cassay. — A province in the Bir- 
man empire, situated about the 24tb 
degree of north latitude. This coun- 
try is bounded on the north by Ca- 
cliar and Assam; on the south by 
Aracaii, and the rude tribes border- 
ing on that country; on the west it 
h^s the Bengal districts of Tipperah 
and SJlhet ; and on tlic east it is se- 
parated trbni the original Birniati 
territories by the River Keenduem, 
which, taking a south-eastern coui'se, 
unites its waters with tliosc^ of the 
Irravaddy, a short way above the 
town of Seiiihetvghewn. The capi- 
tal city is Miinipoor, and by the in- 
habitants of Bengal tlic Cassayers 
are called Muggaloos,ati appellation 
with which they themielvcs are to- 
tally unacquainted. This name the 
Europeans have applied to the coun- 
try, turning it into Meckley. Katthee 
is the name given to this people by 
tfic Biimany, which has beeii^vtakcii 
fur the name of the countift and 
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comiptcd into Cassay; the natives 
. of which call themselves Aloitay. 

'^I’he Cassayers have a softness of 
coniiteiiaiico rnin*h more r(\s(Mnbting^ 
the natives of lliiuhfstan than the 
Ihniians, with whom they have very 
little, aflinity either in manners or 
appearance. Many of these people, 
taken prisoners in tin* wars, are now 
sotth^d in the nei«:hbonrhf>od of the 
Birman capital, I nirncrapoor, where 
their snp(‘riur skill and industry, 
in ditfereiit branches of handicraft 
wwk, supply tbeni with a eomfort- 
ahle subsistence. 'rhey eiiltivatc 
pulse, greens, onions, and Such vego^ 
tables as the Binuansnsc, and traus^ 
port them across the lake to Lhime^ 
rapoor, where they retail them in the 
market. 

The gunsmiths of the Birman <mi- 
pile are all Cassayers, but their gnus 
are extremely defectiv(\ '!I'hey are 
also much betfer horsemen than the 
natives of Ava, and on that account 
arc the only cavalry employ ed in the 
Birman armies, and very much re- 
semble those met with in Assam. 
They ride like all orientals, with 
short stirrups and a loose rein ; their 
saddle is hard and high, and two 
large circular flaps of hard leather 
bang down on eacli side, which are 
painted or gilded acconljiig to tin.* 
quality of the rider. The music of 
the Cassayers is remarkably pleasant 
and consonant to the lilnglish taste, 
in which the time varies suddenly 
from quick to slow. With 
gion of the Cassayers w e arc imper- 
fectly acquainted; but there is rea- 
son to believe a great majority pos- 
sess the Brahminical doctrines; and, 
in the oasis of their character and 
dispositions, tiicy much more re- 
semble a regular Hindoo ti ibe, tliaii 
the harsh and brutal follow ers of 
Buddha. Their country may be 
considered a» the extreme limits of 
the Brahminical Hindoo sect to the 
eastwifird, as ji^m hence the preva- 
lence of the jSuddhist doctiiiic In 
some shape i» timversal. 

• TiiJ^ yiftr 1764, when Alompra, 
the moiiardi, left the city of 


Ava to relieve Promo, he detached k 
body of troops across the Kccndnciri 
to ehastisc the Cassavcis, w’h(» hsnl 
hitherto cnjf>y'ed only a truiiporary 
ifidopeiidcncc, w lu n the contests of 
the Birinun and Pegne states left 
them no leisure to enforce obe dience. 
They were always ready to revolt, 
and quickly reduced to snlinussion. 
The Bajah ol’ the Cassayers, residing 
at Miiniiipoor, sued for pc^aec, w Inch 
was c(»iiclU(h;d on advantageous 
terms for the Birmans; and, as is 
the custom, a young man and young 
w'oman of the rajah's kindred word 
delivered as hostages. 

In 1767 Alompra again attacked 
the Cassayers, and ravaged their 
country, but was prevented com- 
)ile1ing the conrpiesi by tl)e revolt of 
the Peguers. In 1766, Slienibiian, 
the S(»n of Alompra, invaded the 
Cassay country, and obtained consi- 
<lerabic booty, but appears to have 
intended nothing beyond a predatory 
exenrsion ; but, in 1774, he sent a 
fonuidahle force against the (^assay- 
ers, wliieb, after a long and obsti- 
nate balth*, took the capital Muiiiii- 
poor, the rajah having withdrawn to 
the Conun hills, live days’ journey 
north w ost of that place, rnun tliis 
period the Cassay eoimtry has re- 
iiiaiiK^d subject to the Birmans. 
{Spnes^ F. Bttchanaii^ S’c.) 

Catanduanes Isle. — One of the? 
Philippines, situated ofl' llu* east 
coast of Luzon. Lai. 15'. N. Long. 
124*^. 3(/. E. In h ngtli it may be 
estimated at 36 miles, by 20 the 
average brcatllh. 

Catarmahal, {Chatnrmahal). — A 
village in Northern liindostan, situ- 
ated in tlie Almora distiicl, inhabited 
principally by pataris, or dancing- 
women. Lat. 29®. 40'. N. Long. 
79®. 38'. K 

Above the town, under the peak 
of the iTioniitain, slaivls a large and 
apparently very ancient temple, sa- 
cred to Aditya. It is built at the 
west extremity of a s<jnare, aiwl sur- 
rounded by 51 smaller pyTamidlcal 
temples;, which were foriiierly sup- 
plied with idolS| but few of them 
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iK)w roniiun in a perfect state. Tra- 
il) tioji reports it to have been Imilt 
by the I’aiidoos. An annual fair is 
held bcie in the month of Pausli. 
{Raper, ^T.) 

Catch ouRA, (Cachor). — A town 
and fort in the province of Ap-a, dis- 
trict of Furrnckabadjroin which the 
zeiniiidar, being refractory, w'as ex- 
pelled by the Ib itish forces in Mai-cdi, 
1803. with considerable loss on the 
part of the assailants. 

Catochin. — A small district in 
the eastern <]iiartcr of the J^ahore 
province, situated abnut the 32d de- 
of north latitude. It is ii:nin‘d 
indiscriminately ('atochin and Kanii- 
grah, and is now possesst'd by the 
Seik tribes. It -is a very hilly .tiuI 
woody district, and is intersected by 
the Kiver Eeyah. 

Catmandoo, (CasJithamundir^ the 
irooden •nlietropolis). — A town in 
Northern Mindostan, situated in the 
valley of Nepanl Proper, 40 miles 
from the lofty Mi malaya Mountains. 
Lat. ‘27° 33^; N. Long. 86°. 00', 15. 

'I'hivS place is reckoned the present 
I'apital of Nepanl, bomg the resi- 
dence of the (ihoorkhali rajah. It 
.stands on the cast bank of the Bis- 
lienmiitty, along which it extends 
about a mile ; its breadth is incon- 
siderable, no wlicre exceeding half a 
mile, aud seldom extending beyond 
a quarter of a mile?. The name by 
wliicli it is distinguished in ancient 
books is Gongooi-putten ; the Ne- 
wars call it Yiiidmse; w hilst among 
the Parhuttces, or mountaineers, it 
is stilcd Kathipoor, mi ajipellatioii 
whii^h seems to proceed from the 
same popular source with Catmaii- 
doo, a name derived, it is said, from 
its numerous wooden temples. I'hese 
appear to diifer nothing fiein the 
wooden mundabs, or mundirs, oc- 
casionally met with in other parts of 
India, and ari^ principally remark- 
able for their number and size. Be- 
sides these there are many brick 
temples^ with three or four sloping 
roots. 

The houses are built of binck and 
*ile, with pitched or pent roofe to- 


wards the street. They are of two, 
three, and four stories, and almost 
wilhont exception of a mean ap- 
pearance, even the rajah’s honse 
being hut a W)ri*y building. 'J'he 
streets arc very n.arrow, and nearly 
uslibhyas lho.se of Benares. (■!»{- 
inandoo was reckone d to contain 
22,000 houses during the time of Jyc 
'rurkiiansh, and they lia\ e since ang- 
nienled at the expense of Patu and 
Bliatgong. This statenioiit must be 
understood to comprc'hend, not only 
llie population of the town ilsell^ but 
of its dependent t illages, there not 
being above 5000 bouses on the 
grtuiml occupied by the city. Al- 
lowing 10 persons to a Iiouse or fa- 
iiiiJy, which is probably a low esti- 
mate for the houses of Catmandoo, 
its population will amount to 50,000 
souls. 

At the same rate, tlje rmml)crs oc- 
cupying the remaining 1 7,000 hoiiscrs. 
formerly included wltliiii the juris- 
dietiou’ of Catmandoo, would Ikj 
170,000 ; blit, ill the country, light 
may be taken as tlic average, whidi 
would give 180,000 for the total po- 
pulation of the capital and its dis- 
tricts. Among the latter, in tliis 
estimate, are not included Doona- 
baise, Noakotc, Nerjah, nor any of 
the dependencies of the Catmandoo 
soA'creigiity lying bc5^6iid the valley, 
( Kirkpatrick, ^c,) 

CAUGMARRY,(6yg»Mrn). — A small 
town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
fnet Mymunsingh, 38 miles N. 
N. AV. from Dacca. Lat 24°. 15'. 
N. r^mg.80° 48'.E. 

Caulahandy. — A town possessed 
by independent chiefs, in tl^e pro- 
vince of Orissa, 50 miles N. £. from 
Biistar. ' Ijat. sf0° 7'. N. Long. 83° 
16V E., 

CauLabaugh, (Khsharahaf*\ Me 
garden of salt),’r’A town on tlie west 
.side of the l^us, in the province of 
Cahill, il6 miles N. by W, from 
Mooltan. VLat. ll^ K. Long. 
7<0°.46VJE.‘ 

At this, place the country itih^ 
bifod by tj|}e real Afghans bc^'n.?, 
aiid from lienee to Peshawer are a 
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jyreat variety of trif»es. ft is here 
also that the Indus is lirst coiitiiied 
to one sfreani, between the banks of 
which it cannot ovcHlow. Caiila- 
baug'h lias been loiij? noted for an 
inexhaustible store of the finest rock 
salt, and it is cnriclied by consider- 
able aJIuni works. 'I'he salt is sold 
at 25 niaund (of 80 libs.) per rnpee, 
and trunsportod on camels and Inil- 
locks to thf^ Punjab, Mooltan, and 
the other low er parts of the Cfabiil 
doiniiiions. The allum also is bar^ 
tered ill trade. 

'rhe houses of the inhahitanls arc 
built on plalfoi ins cut out of the de- 
clivity of the hill, and the inhahi- 
'faiits arc an Afghan tribe, named 
Awaiis. 'riie stream of the Indus 
at Caitlabaugh, between the two 
nearest points of the opposite hills, 
is from three to 400 yards broad. 
Tlie adjoiuiiijj^ hills are reinarkalile 
on account or their fantastic shapes, 
the rain having washctl down their 
cnimbled substaiu'e, leaves to the 
bist the highest and hardest parts, 
which often are seen standing on 
bases much smaller than theur sum- 
mits, (lU/i Beguter, ^c.) 

CaUnpoor, {Khunpura ). — A town 
in the province of Allahabad, si- 
tuated on the west side of the Gan- 
ges, 49 miles S. W. from Imckiiow. 
Lat. 26®. 30'. N. Long. 80®. 21'. E, 
A brigade of Company’s troops is 
cantoned here, it being considered 
as the chief military station in the 
ceded provinces. There ai*e bcWiacAS 
for 400 artilleiy, tw^o king’s regi- 
ments, one of cavalry, three of na- 
tive cavalry, and 7000 mitive infan- 
try. The officers of every descrip- 
tion find tlieir own lod^iigs, which 
consist of very commodious and ele- 
gant bungalows, biiiU without «iiiy 
regularity, On a space extending about 
six miles ^ong the Ganges. 

Cann[H)or is situated on the upper 
pait of that vast plain, which ex- 
tends from the JBay of Bengal to 
the northern mountains approacliiug 
Tibet. $he soil of it is not only all 
^arable, but with proper cultivation 
capable of being rendcAiid extremely 


fertile. Agriculture in the neigh* 
hourhood of Cauiipoor has profited 
liy the stimulus of a Kiirojican mar* 
ket and high prices, Indian corii^ 
grain, barley, and wheat, ar(3 culti- 
vated; and turnips, cabbages, and 
European vegetables, arc, during 
the season, in great abundatice, not 
only in the gliidcna of the ollicers, 
but in the fields cultivated by the 
nativ<‘s. Grapes, pcfuhes, with a 
prufusioii of fruit, have long been 
siijiplicd by the Europeans. 

In their season sugar canes, and 
other crops, tloiirish in this part of 
the country in groat luxuriance; cuU 
llvation is, however, often inter- 
rupted by the intenentiou of ex- 
tensive wastes, wliieh might be easily 
rendered as productive as the rest of 
the laud. 

The troops herOj during the dry 
season, sutfor great annoyance from 
the dust, which they cannot possibly 
avoid. l'’rom the middle of Octo- 
ber to the middle of June there is 
seldom a shower of rain ; the ground, 
conseipienlly, becomes parclu'd to a 
cinder ; all vegetation, except on w a- 
tcreil fndds, being destroyed. I'be 
♦read of liorscs, camels, and bullocks, 
loosens cucb day a certain quantity 
of dilst from the surl’aec, which the 
winds that regularly blow in the at- 
ternoon raise into the air in the form 
of a thick cloud; which nesu ly hides 
the suii, and envelopes the statimi 
in darkness. The history of the 
country affords many iiistaiiecs oi 
battles, lost and won, arcordiiig to 
the direction of the dust, the wind- 
ward position giving a decided , ad- 
vantage. Wolves abound here, 
which frequently dash into some cor- 
ner of llu; camp, aiid carry i hildreii 
under five years of age, whi<'h hap- 
pen to be straggling among the hut,^. 

After the cession of the sni round- 
ing country of the Dpab, in 1802, by 
the Nabob of Oude, a district was 
attached to the Gaiinpoor station, 
and a civil establishment appointed 
for tiio adminislralion of justice,' and 
the collpetion of the revenue. {Ten- 
nauty jjnrd ValentiUy Rennet, 
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Cava I. — A small Moplay town in 
tlui province of Malabar, 28 miles 
N. N. W. from 'rcllicbery. Lat. 12® 

N. 1 . 0111 ?. 75°. 20'. i:. In 1749 
the Eiij'-lisli had a factoiy here, 
which consisted of a pandiala, or 
hniiksnll ; which Dutch word has 
now, ill general, been adopted by 
the natives of the whole Malabar 
coast. 

In 1750 the French built a fort on 
the south side of the river, where 
they remained lOyeais.' Afterwards 
an liliia Hajah (as the husband of the 
Ilibby of Caiiaiiorc is named) built 
a fort on each side of the southern 
river. These two forts are now in 
ruins, and the iniliiencc of the Ca- 
jiannrc family entirely superseded hy 
that of Clioncara Moiisa, a Ma- 
hommodau inerehaiit of Tcllichcrry, 
wdiose 'authority extends uni ivallcd 
over the jMoplays from Cavai to 
Mangalore. {F. Biuihanan, See.) 

Cavery, (CWri). — A river in the 
south of India, which rises among 
the Coorg hills, near the coast of 
l\lalahar, passes through tlie M 3 ’sore, 
Coiiiihetoor, and the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts ; and, after a winding 
course of nearly 4(J0 miles, falls iiiio 
the sea by various moutlis in tiic pro* 
\iii<?e of Taiijore. - 

Gpposito to Trichinopoly, in the 
Canialic, the Cavery* separates into 
two brandies, and forms the Island 
of Scriiinham. About 13 ^les to 
the eastAvard of the point of separa* 
tion the branches again appi'oacli, 
luit (he northern branch is at this 
place 20 feet lower than tlie southern, 
ri'lic northern branch is permitted to 
run waste to the sea, and is named 
the Colcrobn; but the southern, 
which retains the name of Cavery, 
has b^eu led into a variety of chan- 
nels by the skill and industry of the 
early Hindoos, to iirigate the pro- 
vince of Tnnjqre, and is tlie cause 
of its extraordinary fertility. N^ar 
to the east end of the Island of 8e- 
lingham is formed an iomiense 
mdiind, to prevent the waters the 
Cavery from descending the 

Coleroon. (TFiiWwf, ^rc) 


CaveryPauk. — A large toiAii in 
Carnatic, district of Conjee. Lat. 
12®. 69'. N. Long. 79®. 32'. k Here 
is a great eray, or tank, about «‘ight 
miles long by three broad, wbidi 
fertilizes a considerable tract of coun- 
try, From thiloorto Caverypauk the 
barren ridge on wliicb the road leads 
is narrow, and the country being 
abnivlantly supplied Avitli water from 
the great tank has a handsome ap- 
pearance. Alter passing Caverypauk 
towards Ari^ot, the barren ridge is 
more extensive, and in most places 
consists of iinniense beds of granite, 
or of that rork decomposed into 
coarse sand, almost dcKtilntc of ver- 
dure. (F. Biwiiamn, ^ c.) 

Cavrrypatnam. — A town in the 
south of India, district of Kistnag- 
heiry, situated on the hanks of the 
Pananr Fiver, 103 miles cast from 
Seringapatam. I.at. 12®. 29'. N. 
Long. 78®, 22'. E. ‘ . 

Cavkryporum. — A town in the 
district of North Coiiiihetoor, 85 
miles »S. E. from Seringapatam. Lat, 
11®.49'.N. Long. 77®. E. This 
town is situated on the banks of the 
CaA^ery, avImcIi, in the rainy season, 
is here a wide, strong, but smooth 
stream, no Avhere fordable; but in 
the dry season there are many fords. 
The country is, in general, level, but 
very stony, and full of rocks even 
with the surface. 

The fort of Caverypomm is said to 
have been built by Guttimodaly, AA^ho 
was p^lygar of a considerable part of 
tho ueighboiiring country. The su- 
burbs contain about 100 houses, AAdth 
the ruins of a much greater number, 
lliere is a custom-house here, tlus 
being an entrepot of trade between 
the OQuhtries above and beloAv the 
Ghauts. The goods are carried on 
oxen, aiid tobacoo is ^e principal 
article, (F. i$rc.) . . 

Cavite.-— A town in the Philip- 
pines^ situated three, leagues 8. W. 
from wifhin the. Baq; of 
Manilli^At being the proper baiimtd: 
of that city, Lat. 14*. 34'. K. jUmg. 

It ww ^ greator size and 
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consequence, but iww has, in ge- 
neral, only a garrison of 150 men, 
who occupy the castle of Sf. Philip, 
which is of a squai‘e form, with four 
bastions. All the other iiihahitanis 
are mulatocs, or Indians, cmployc^d 
at the arsenal, and, with their fa- 
milies, form a population of 4000 
souls. The Jesuits formerly possess<*d 
a very handsome house here, but the 
wliolo is much decayed ; the old stone 
houses being abandoned, nr occupied 
by Indians, who never repair them. 
The depth of water is excellent, as 
ships may lie within musket shut of 
the arsenal ; but tJavitc Hay is in- 
fested by a species of worm, which 
penetrates the ])lanks and timbers of 
ships, and renders them soon unfit 
to keep the sea. Although so near 
to IMaiidla, being actually within the 
bay , boats gtiitig from the one to the 
other arc often taken by iiiratical 
.'Malay prows/ and the people sold 
tor slaves. {La Pet/romCf ^mierat, 

(’ay aoanSooloo Isrus. — A clus- 
ter of islands in . the Eastern Seas, 
lying oil* the north-eastern coast of 
Romeo. liot. 7®. N. Long. 118®. 
50'. E. Tlie largest, about 20 miles 
in circumference, is of a middling 
height, covered with trees, and the 
soil rich and luxuriant. In 1774 ttiis 
island was dependent on ^ooloo, and 
much frc(|ucntcd by the inangaio, or 
piratical prows. Tiie tide rises here 
six feet on the springs. {Forrest^ 
• 5 ^.) «.> • 

Caylf. Rivkr. — A small river, 
which has its source in the districts 
tv» the south of Palamow, in the pro- 
vince of Rahar, from whence it pur- 
.siies if northerly-winding course un- 
til it joins the Soane in the district 
of Rotas, after a course, including 
the turnings, of about 150 miles. 

CA\YVAR0M,-r^A town ill the .south 
of India, district of Gurrumconda, 
85 miles S. W. from Cudapah. Lat 
13®. 00'. N, Long. 78®. 21'. E, 

Ckd^ Districts.— S ee Bala- 

o t.SLE. — A small island, about 

20 in circumfereiice, lying olT 


the west side of Timoiiaut. Long. 
131®. 50'. E. 

Ccram. — A large island in tin.' 
l^stcrn Sea^^, extending from the 
128th to the 100th degrees of easi 
longitude, and situah^d principully 
betwixt the third and fourth degrees 
of south latitude. In length it may 
be estimated at 185 miles, by ob 
miles the average breadth. 

A chain of very high inoiiiilaiiis, 
parallel in their directioii, runs from 
east to west, the vallies betwixt 
which shew every sign of a vigorous 
vegetation. I'he highest ol* Ihest* 
moiiiitaiiis from the .sea appears to 
ho 7000 feet in elevation, ’riie p«‘- 
ninsiila of Hoewamoehil, or Little 
Ceram, is joined to tin; main land by 
a narrow isthmus, and, in aueieiir 
tinic.s, produced large ipiantities of 
ch»ves and nutmegs, but the trees 
were extirpated by the Diiteh about 
the year^if>57. 'file wood which is 
usually called Amboyiia, and the 
Salinoni, both of which arjp exported 
from Amhoyna, for cabinet work, 
arc mostly tin; production of Ceram. 
At present the peninsula of Hoewa- 
inocliil is covered with sago trees. 
Along the shores of Ceram uncoin- 
nioiily tine shells are fouiitl. 

Rumpluus describes the wild 
mountains and mterior of this island 
as being inhabited by the flora fora s, 
or Alforcze, the aborigines of all the 
island.s w'ost of the l^apua, or Ori* 
cntal Negro Isles. He says they 
are a tall, strong, ainl savage peo- 
ple, in general taller than the inha- 
bitants of the sea shores. Both sexes 
go nearly naked, only wearing a 
bandage about their waists, made of 
the- bark of a tree. Their w^eapons 
are a bainboo sword, and hows and 
anows. They Jiad many barbarous 
and bloody religious rites, wliieh the 
Dutch writers have greatly exag- 
gerated. {Stavoinnu^md -Notes, La- 
biliardiere, JBougainmUe, Sfc.) 

Crram Laut Isles. — A cluster of 
small islands lying oif the oast end 
of the I.slaiid of Corarn, ahoiitMlie 
130th degree of east longitude, and 
Lat. 3®. 55'. S. 
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CELEBES. 

A iavpjc island in the Easleril Seas, 
T>r ii most irregular shape, separated 
IVoui Borneo hy the Straits of Ma- 
eassur. It extends from latitude 2°. 
N. to nearly latitude 6°. S. and from 
119°. to 125°. east longitude; but the 
eoast is so indented by three deep 
bays, that it is difficult to form an 
t'sfiiiiatc ofits actual surface. Mak- 
ing allowance, however, for the in*** 
cojuality of its tigure, it may bo esti- 
mated at 500 miles in length, by 150 
miles the average l>rcadth. 

'J'his island is called by the natives 
and Malays Ncegrec Oran Buggess, 
or Buggess Maii^s Country, and 
sninetiines Tanna Macas.sar. It is 
.situated between the great island of 
Borneo on the west, and the islands 
t>f Gilolo, or IJalamabera, Poby, Ce- 
ram, and Amboyna to the east ; to 
the soutiriics Salaycr, divided from 
Celebes by a strait, called by tlic 
Dutch the Budgeroous. Further to 
the south lies Floris, or Etide, Ti- 
mor, and iSumbhawa ; to the north 
there is a broad sea, and the Island 
of Sangir to the nortli-cast. 

A deep gulf runs into the island 
from the south culled Sewa by the 
natives, but Buggess Bay by the 
English. There is also a deep gulf 
))cnetrut(;s the noitli-cast part of the 
island, the proper name of which is 
'rominee ; but it is also named Go^ 
raiitcllu, or Gunougtellu (Plill Har« 
hour). It reaches so deep from the 
north-east into the island, that the 
isthmus which divides it tix>m tlie 
west sea is very nanroW) forming a 
peninsula. On the north-east of this 
peninsula is Maiiado, or Fort An^- 
stcrdain, a Dutch settlement, whence 
much gold is received in exchange 
for c^ium and Hindostan piece 
goods, chieffy blue cloths, tine Ben- 
gal cossacs, humniums, iron, and 
.steel. There w also a third gulf, but 
not so deep as tlie other two, which 
indents the east quarter, called Tolo 
B^. • 

The principal native states, or di- 
visions, of this island, ac^ordibg to 
the Dutch authorities, are Macas- 
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sar, Botii (the Buggess country), 
TcIlO, Soping, Looboc, Tanete, 
Mandhar, Warjoor, orWadjo, Tou- 
radja, and Cajclce, under which 
heads respectively further topogra- 
phical details will be found. 

Celebes has three rivers: Chin- 
rana, the most considerable, takes 
its rise in the Warjoo country, runs 
through Bony, and discharges itself 
by several mouths into the Sewa, 
Gulf. European ships can ascend 
this river a eoiisiderable way over a 
muddy bottom. The second is the 
Biver Boli, with three fathoms water 
on its bar, which discharges itselt^ 
after a winding course at Boli, on 
the north coast. The third discharges 
itself oh the west coast of the island, 
a considerable way south of Macas- 
sar. 

On the cast coast of Cedebes the 
Dutch have the two settlements of 
Manado and Gorantalo, from whence 
they exported rice and other neces- 
saries to Tcrnate. The.se stations 
yield a considerable quantity of gold, 
about 24,000 taeld of If dollars in 
w eight yearly, amounting to 120,0001. 
and also the esculent bird nests .so 
much admired by the Chine.se. In 
exchange for tlicsc commodities, the 
natives, besides the articles abovc^ 
enumerated, take a considerable 
quantity of Bengal opium. 

The chief productions of tliis island 
arc rice, which it can afford to ex- 
port ; and cotton, of which tlie na- 
tlVes'^iuake w^omens’ dresses, called 
cambays, which are much esteemed 
all over the Eastern Archipelago. 
The Buggess cambays, though often 
only one garment, which completely 
covers the Wearer, are oftlhi sold 
from six to tO Spanish dollars each. 
Some are as fine as cambric, very 
strongly wove, W dull coloured, 
being a chequerod fabric, resembling 
tartan. The export to Bencoolen of 
cambays was fqniiOrly so flpreat, that 
it was necessary to a heavy duty 
on the aiUcie, as it interfered with 
the importaitions from Hindostan. 
The Biig^sses also manufactuie, 
from the inner baik of a small tree, 
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a kind of papet, in llicy wrap 
their line oanibays. 'J’liis paper they 
dye of various colours, and export 
iniudi of it to Manilla, and various 
other places. Tt resembles the Ota- 
heite clothing. The Biiggesscs im- 
port cotton, both raw and spun, into 
yarn, from tlic Island of Bally, and 
inaiiitracturc beautiful silk belts for 
their creeses ; we are not iiilbrincd 
from whence Ihc'y procure the silk, 
hut it is probably the production of 
China. 

The Macassars and Biiggcsses 
make tire ariiis, hut the}" cannot 
make giln locks. 'I'hoy also east 
small brass gnus, which tliey call 
Rantakha, and arc enrious in filfa^ 
gree-work, both in gohl and silver. 
The large rantakhas arc about six 
feel long, and carry balls of lia!f-a- 
poiind weiglit They build their 
prows very tiglit, by dowiiiig their 
planks together, as coopers' do the 
head of a cask, and putting the back 
of a tree betw een them, which af- 
terwards swells. They then fit their 
timbers to the planks as at Bombay, 
hut do not rabbit the plunks, as is 
the custom tlicro. Their largest 
prows seldom exceed 50 tons bur- 
then, and they are bigotted to old 
models and tixtures in fitting up 
their vessels. 

The natives of Celebes have a 
great disposition for commerce, na- 
vigation, and piracy. In these prows 
they aro to be met with all o^cr kbe 
Eastern Seas, and are often found 
on the norlhern coast of New" Hol- 
land, where they go to fish for sea 
swallo, or biclic do mar, which they 
sell lo^Jic annual Chinese junk when 
it arrives at Macassar. To Boncoo- 
Icn they used to curry, in (leets, a 
mixed cargo, consisting, of spicks, 
wax, cassia, sandcl vvood, . dollars, 
and the cloths of Celebes, ^ called 
rainhays. lIuS : trf^lrie is now^ in a 
great measure, tensfei^ed to Prince 
of Wales Island ; aiid they also, In 
their prov^visitM^^ Achccii, 
/^uedaj: Manilla, on tading. 

VO} agc.s..;*S 4. 

The gl^^f Celebes is generally 


prociireil, as on Sumatra, from the 
beds of |•i\crs and lurroiits. 'fhere 
arc many springs issuing IVoui cre- 
vices of rocks, that bring some liUle 
old along with their water, which, 
Itering through a voss(‘l bottomed 
wdth sand, leaves the nu'tal behind. 

Of the various iiatioiis w ho iuba- 
hit Celebes the Bmiiiians, or Bon- 
ginese (ealled Buggesses by the 
English), and the Maeasnars, aro 
the best known; tin? latter lia\ing 
been long in snbjeeiioiitothc Diiteh. 
The Ihiggesscs are at pieseiit the 
most powerful nation on the island. 
J’liey are of a middling stature, 
strong and mnscnlar, and of a light 
brown conipl(?\iuri. 'llic Macassars 
are not so handsome, but have a 
more manly and martial appear- 
ance. Their dress consists of a 
piece of cotton cloth, red or blue, 
wound round the body, and drawn 
tight between the legs. Upon their 
heads they wV*itr a piece of cotton 
cloth like a handkereliief, w ith w iiieh 
they cover their hair, w hieli is very 
black and long, ^.fheir food is lice, 
fisli, and pisang, and their drink 
whaler; though they likewise have 
sagwirc, or palm wine. The Bon- 
giuese women are, in general, hanvl- 
somcr than the females of the other 
islands, and the Macassars and Biig- 
gcsscs arc considered, by tlic other 
insulars, as a class of superior man- 
ners, The Malays affect to ropy 
their style of dross, and frequent ai- 
lusioiis are made in their songs to 
the feats and atehieveinorits of the 
Buggessas, wiio arc u high-spirited 
people, tend of adventures and na- 
vigation, and capable of undertaking 
the most dangerous cnterpiises. 
Among Europeans ill the Easicni 
Isles the word Buggess has come to 
signify a soldier, the same as sepoy 
on the Continent of Ilindostan. 
Their laws are administered accord- 
ing to old .GUstoms handed down 
from their ancestors, and generally 
merely retained in the meiiiory of 
Ihcir otan tuo, or old men, though, 
ill some parts, they are committed 
to W ilting. In dubious cases they 
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to tlio Koran, if applicable. 
"Ehc religion ot* the Ajacassars, Bug- 
g<‘sst\s, and Malavs ol llic sea-coast, 
is tlic Malioaimcdaii, ^vln<;h allows 
the men four legal wives, if they 
can iiiaintaiii llieiii ; but, in the in- 
terior, there are tribes not yet coii- 
veried from their ancient religion, 
and others who do not seem to have 
any. 

The Buggess may be reckoned 
llic original language of the Island 
of Celebes. I’lie Alalays on the 
sen-eoast spoak a dialect greatly 
mixed nilii Biiggess, and often use 
the liuggess character to express 
their own language. Celebes was 
K)rmorly divided into seven priiici- 
pa lilies, which were all united un- 
drir an eJeetivc and limited iiio- 
iiarchy. In lliis state the island was 
the. centre o,f eastern eommcnjc, and 
extended its conquests, on the one 
hand, as far as the Island of Bally ; 
and, on the other, beyond tlie Mo- 
luccas. 'J’lie Buggess language was 
aNsidiion.sly cultivated, and their an- 
cient mythology, traditions, laws, 
and histoiy, preserved in books, the 
greater part of which are still ex- 
tant, especially in the interior, 
aniuiig the tribes who still adhere to 
their aiicimil religion. The dialect 
of Macassar ditfers considerably 
iVorn the proper Buggess; bn t the 
diaiecds of Loboc, Enrekang, Maud- 
hai-, and especially of Toanidja, ap- 
pear almost dill'ereiit languages. 

7'Jiis Lsliiiu} appears to have been 
known to Magellan and Eigafetta, 
under the name of Celebi, but was 
not explored until 1525, The Eor- 
tiignese early obtained a settlement 
near INTaeassar, but were expelled by 
the Duteh in 15(10, who Imvc, until 
lately, eiitirely controUed the island, 
the (Jhiitese atone being permiUcct to 
trade wit h it. In consequence of the 
increasing strength of the state of 
Boni, the proper country of the 
Biigge.ssejj, during the last half of 
ihr. j>ltli century, the power of the 
Dutch had been much on the de- 
cline ill Celebes, and it was finally 
anmhihited, in 18 12, by the reduc- 


tipii of Macassar, and Fort Rotter- 
dam, in 1812, by the British forces. 
{Forrest, Stavorintis and yotes, Ley- 
den, Marsden, ^c.) 


CEYLON, {Shghala). 

This island is situated at the 
western entrance of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, between 6®. 40'. and 10®. 30'. 
N, and 79®. and 82^. E. On the 
N. W. it is separated from the 
Coromandel Coast by tlie Gulf of 
Manaar, and is distant about 160 
miles from Cape Comorin. From 
Point Pedro, at the northern ex- 
tremity, to Doiidralieadiii the south- 
ern, the extreme hmgth is about 300 
miles. The breadth is very unequal, 
being, in some parts, only from 40 
to 60, while, in other parts, it ex- 
tends to 60, 70, and 100 miles. IV 
wards the southern part it is much 
broader than in the nortliern, and 
nearly resembles a ham iti shape. 

From the sea it presents a fresher 
green, and more fertile appearance 
tlian most parts of the Coromandel 
coast. The eastern shore is bold and 
rocky, and tlie water deep. The 
north and north-west coast from 
Point Pedro to Columbo is flat, and 
indented with inlets from the sen. 
The largest of them extends almost 
quite ai’Toss the island from Miilli- 
pati to .Tatiiapatuam, of which it 
iorms the peninsula. Several of these 
inlets form small harbours, but .so 
full is the N. W. coast of sand banks 
and shallow.s, that it is impossible 
for vessels of a large size to approach 
them. 

The interior of the island abounds 
with steep and lofty mountains, 
covei’edwith thick forests, and full 
of almo^ impenetrable jungles,whieb 
completely surround the dominions 
of thol King pf Candy. The ^most 
lofty i;gtlgq of inPUiltains divides the 
island/ ^eMy into two partsj aud so 
completely separates tliem riuiii each 
olhorji that both climate and seasbir 
dillcr on the respective sides, 
muiintaius also terminate the efl'eet 
of the monsoons, which set in pe- 
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riodically from opposite sides of them, 
and^re connected \vith those on the 
Coromandel and Malabar coasts, and 
icry nearly correspond with them. 
On the west side, where Colurabo 
lies,, the rains prevail in the montlis 
of May, June, and July, the season 
'tliey are felt on the Malabar coast. 
During its continuation the northern 
parts of the island are but little af- 
fected, and aro generally dr}*. In 
the months. of October and Novem- 
ber, when the opposite monsoon sets 
in on the Coromandel coast, it is the 
north of Ceylon which is affected, 
and scarcely any impression is made 
in the south. 

Although Ceylon lies , so near to 
the etjuator, the heat is not so oppres- 
sive as on many pjirts of the Coro- 
mandel coast ; but this temperature 
is chiefly confined to the sea coast, 
where the sea breezes have room to 
circulate. 

The principal harbours in the 
Island for large ships arclVincomale 
ai)d Point de Galle ; tliey also come 
to anchor, and at certain seasons of 
the year moor securely in the roads 
ofColumbo. There are several other 
inferior ports all round the island, 
which aflbrd shelter to smaller fish- 
ing vessels. These are Batacx)io, 
Barbareen, Matiira, and Caltui'a, on 
the south cast; and on the north- 
west coast areNegumbo,Chiiou,Cal- 
pcntcen, Manaar, and Point Pedro. 

The rivers arc seldom navigablt; to 
any considerable distance inland; 
the two principal are the Maliva- 
gonga and the Muiivaddy. The 
first takes its rise among the hills to 
tlie South cast of Candy, almost sur- 
rounds that city, and anerwards falls 
into the sea near Trincomale. The 
Muiivaddy rises at the foot of a very 
high mountain, known to Europeans 
by the name of Adam’s Peak, and 
.situated about 60 miles to the north 
east ofColumbo. Besides the rivers 
of Cep^on, there arc many lakes and 
cani||| communicating. wiUi them, 
paripmarly in the neighbourhood of 
Coliuhbo and Nigumlm. 

Ceylon was originally dividecl into 


a number of distinct petty kiiigdorf^s, 
separated by rivers and moiinlaiiis^ 
and subject each to its own iiidc* 
pendent soA^ereign. In process of time 
the whole country ivas subjected l)y 
the King of Candy, and divided into 
a few great provinces, viz. Candy, 
Coitou, Matura, Dambadar, and Sit- 
tii^acca, which last formerly included 
the rich ciiuiamoa districts on the 
west coast. The chief of these pro- 
vinces was Candy, the residence of 
the king, and where lie still holds 
Ills court. The abovcinentioiicd 
provinces Averc subdivided into dis- 
tricts, knoAvn in Ceylon by the name 
of corles, which subdivisions Avere 
continued in the districts wrested 
from the natives by llic Dutch. 

The great divisions of the island 
are now reduced to Iavo ; the one 
comprehending those parts under 
the dominioji of Europeans, and the 
other the centrical country remain- 
ing to the natives. 

The internal Avcaltb, as well as 
population of Ceylon, lies on the 
west and south-Avest coasts; Avhile 
IVincomale, the secure station for 
shipping, which renders the island of 
so much importance to the British 
nation, lies at the opposite side, and 
ou the most barren quarter of the 
island. ’Jilie sea coast, from M ana ar 
to Nigumbo, a distance of 125 miles, 
presents in general nothing but the 
most barren and deseit appearance, 
except Aviierc it is covered by almost 
impenetrable jungles. A great va- 
riety of curious shells arc found 
along the shores, and some of thenr 
very valuable. The mountain, called 
ifammalleel, or Adam’s Peak, is one 
of the highest in Ceylon, and lies 
about 60 miles to the north cast of 
Columbo. 

The proper name of ibis island is 
fiiinghala, from Avhiph tlic term Cey- 
lon was probably derived; by the 
Hiiidcios, on the continent, it is 
named Lanca; and, by tlie Mahom- 
medans, Serendib. It is also fre-r 
quentiy named Taprobaiic ; a name 
AA'hich, perhaps, originates from Ta- 
poo Ravaim^ or tlic Island of Ravan,, 
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n. niytliolopjical sovcrei^, in times of 
rcMiiotc llin(U )0 antiquity, coiK|iiGre(l 
l>y ilitj f^reat Uania, King of Outle, 
as narrated in the Eainayoon. 

The first meridian of the Hindoos 
passes through the city of Oojuin, in 
the pi'ovince of Malwah, of which we 
know tlie position; hut as Lauca 
( w iiicli signifies the equinoctial point) 
tails therefore to the west of Ceylon, 
the Indians believe lliat the island 
had formerly a much larger extent ; 
and appearances between Ceylon 
and tlie Maldives Islands, in some 
degree, justify that belief. The Ri- 
ver Ma\aligonga lias probably taken 
its origin from Bali, a hero famous in 
Hindoo romance ; from whom, also, 
the town of Mavalipurani, on the 
Coromandel coast, derives its appel- 
lation. 

The soil of Ceylon is, in general, 
sandy, with but a small mixture of 
<jlay. In the south-west parts, par- 
ticularly about Columbo, there is a 
great deal of marshy land, very rich 
and productive. This tract is chiefly 
occupied witli cinnamon plantations ; 
and the island, taken altogether, docs 
not produce rice suilicieiit for die 
inhabitants — yearly supplies from 
Bengal and other parts being re- 
quired. 

The seeds of all European plants 
degenerate \ ery mnch in this climate 
in a few years, and soon yield but 
an indiflerent produce. To preserve 
the quality it is absolutely necessary 
to have a fresh importation of seeds 
.nearly every year from thfcir natural 
climates. 'I'he agricuhure of the 
Ceylonese is still in its rudest state. 
Their soil, when it can he w-a tered, 
yields them a sufiicient quantity of 
rice to maintain tlieir existence; and 
this ’•seems to )>e as much as they 
desire, 'fheir plough consists of a 
crooked piece of w'ood, shod with 
iron, which tears rather than ploughs 
up the ground. After the first plough- 
ing, the fields are" flooded, and then 
plpuglted anew ; and weeds are ex- 
tirpated with great care. When tho 
ploughing season arrives, each vil- 
lage makes it a common concern^ 


and every one attends with his 
plougli and oxen, until the whole of 
tile fields belonging to the society 
are finished; and the same method 
is follow^ed in reaping the gi-ain,ath i 
which oxcu are employed to tread it 
ouf. 

The extreme indolence of the Cey- 
lonese makes them employ every 
expedient to escafu? from labour; 
and the small quantity of tood which 
is necessary for the support of their 
existence enables them, throughout 
tho greater part of tlie year, to liv<? 
without doing any thing. 

Ceylon possesses a great variety of 
auiinals, at the head of which iiinst 
be placed the elephant. In 1797, 
176 of these animals were caught on 
account of government, and sent 
over for sale to the continent. The 
superiority of tlie Ceylon elephants 
does not consist in their size, tor they 
arc ill general not so *tuU as those of 
the continent, but in their hardiness 
and strength, and in their great do- 
cility and freedom from vice and 
passion. The natives of Ceylon arc 
so possessed with the idea of the ex- 
cellence of their own elcpliaiits, as 
to ailirm, that the elephants of all the 
other pai-ts of the world make a 
salam (obeisance) before tliose of 
Ceylon, and thus instinctively ac- 
knowledge their superiority. 

Ceylon produces but few animals 
for domestic pur)i 0 .ses, such as the 
horse, the latter being bred in the 
small islands in the Jafliiapatnam 
district The oxen of Ceylon are 
remarkably small; the beef, how- 
ever, is' sometimes good, and is the 
chief food of the European soldiers 
stationed on tlie island. .t?uflaIoes 
ard frequently employed in drawing 
burthens^ and are found in great 
' numbcrS'Oii the islaiid, both wild and 
tamo. Among the wild -animals are 
deer^ elks, gaTOlle^ hares, wild hogs, 
and a small species of tiger. The 
larger kind, called tho royal tiger, is 
not an itdiabitaiit of Ceylon; but 
tliere are t4;er-eats and leopards. 
There ai^ na foxes; but jackalls, 
hyspnas, and bears, arc numerous. 
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besides an infinite miety of the 
monkey tribe. 

All the European domestic poul- 
to are natives of Ceylon, as are also 
heasants, parrots, and parioqucts, 
oth wild and tame. Snipes, flfiri- 
cans, storks, cranes, herons, water- 
fowl of all descriptions, pig'eons, wild 
and domesticated, aiid a few par- 
tridti:cs of the red-legged kind. 
Among the variety of birds is thie 
boney-bird, which points out wdierc 
the bees have deposited their combs. 
CroM's here, ns in every other part of 
India, arc exceedingly inipudeiit and 
abundant. 'I'iicre are also taylor- 
birds, two pnoeies of fly-catchers, and 
peacocks, wild and tame — also the 
common fowl in .a, wild state. 

Tin,* ro})tile:s of Ceylon are exceed- 
ingly numordlis; serpents in parti- 
cuiur :U)Ound, and arc a great annoy- 
ance to the inhabitants. Covra ca- 
pc'llas, or hooitvd snakes, -ovra ma- 
jiillas, whip and grass snakes, are ali 
poisonous; tlie tlirec last are of a 
very small size. Water and wood 
snakes arc harmless. The rock snake 
is an immense animal, extonding 30 
feet in length ; but, though formi- 
dable iicin their size, they arc per- 
fectly ln?e from poison. They de- 
stroy some of thf* smaller animals, 
such as kids, goats, and poultry ; 
but the stories of their devouring 
larger animals, such as tigers and 
butfalocB, are altogether fabulous. 
7\lligators, of a prodigious size, infest 
tlie rivers of Ceylon, and liave 1)cen 
killcMl 20 feet long, and us thick as 
t lie body of a hors<j. There are guar- 
nas, toads, lizards, blood-suckeis^ 
camelions, and leeches; as also flying 
lizardsj^ar.vi every species pl'tropicS 
insect. Ei>h are found in great abun- 
dance in the lakes and rivers of Cey- 
lon, as w ell as in tlie surrounding 
seas. 

Ceylon is very’ prolific in plants. 
Among the fruits are apples, oranges, 
potnegranaj^; citrons, lemons, water 
melons, puji^kins, melons, squashes, 
fi^s, ahuOiids, mulberries, bilberries, 
nKiiigocs^^i&haddocks, imjpgustecjis, 
rose apg^ijcusjido apples and nuts. 


custard apples, plaintains, jack fiuii 
(a species of tlrj bread 7 fniit), cocoa-* 
nuts, and several sorts of pepper, 
cardamoms, coflcc and «iigar tree, (a 
species of palm). The tea plant has 
also been discovered a native in the 
flt)rests of the island. Of trees, Cey- 
lon contains the banyan, cotton tree, 
naudo wood, satin wood, cuiamaii- 
dcr Avood, and ebony. 

As the food of the natives consists 
chiefly of rice, so their greatest la- 
boiir is employed in its cultivation. 
They n.mally sow in July and Au- 
gust, and reap in rebruary. When 
proper advantage is taken of the 
inojjsoon, they may have two crops 
per a 11 till 111 . 

7 'he principal ciiitiamon woods, 
or gardens, lie in the neigh iioiirhood 
of Cohimbo. Tlie grand garden, 
near the town, occupies a tract of 
country from 10 to 15 miles* i?i length, 
stretching along from tin* east to tho 
south of the district. 'Elu* best soil 
for the gTOwtli of cinnamou is a loose 
white sand. Of late years little is 
brought from the iiitoiior, it being 
coaiser and thicker in aiipcarancc, 
and of a hot, }nu)gciit taste. *rhe 
prime sort, and that wuiich grows in 
the gardens round Cohimbo, is pro- 
cured from the Inurusciniiamouiuui, 
a tree of small size, from four to 10 
feci ill height ; the trunk is slender, 
and a number of branches and lAvigs 
shoot out from, it on every side. 7'he 
wood is soft, light, and porous, in 
appcaranco much resembling that of 
the osier, and when barked is chiefly 
used for tiiel,: 7'he leaf resembles 
that of the laurel in shape, hut is not 
of SO deep a green. On its first ap- 
lieardiice it is of a soaiicl red, but 
after some time it cbaiiges graduaiiy 
to a green, and when cliewed has 
the taste and smell of cloves. The 
blossom is white, and when in full 
bloom seems to covar tlie woods. 
Ill, passing through tlie woods little 
scfmt is perceived, except by pulling 
ofl’ some of the leaves or branches. 
7'hc flow cr has even, less scent than 
the leaves or. a bit of twig. The 
cinnamon tree produces a species of 
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fruit rescmblinj^ ail acom, but not so 
largo, wliiob is gatlicrcil by tlio na- 
tive's fill- the purpose of extracting oiL 

Tliere arc so oral diflerent sorts 
of ciruiamon trees ou the island, but 
lour sorts only arc barked— all ape- 
eios of tlic Iannis cinnanioiiium. The 
Lon(‘y einiiainon is reekoiiod the first 
quality, next the snake cinnamon, 
tijcii the camphor cinnamon, (the 
root of which yields camphor by dis- 
tillation) ; aiui, lastly, an astringent 
spoc'ics cd* cinnamon, harsh to the 
taste, named the cabatti ciininder. 
These arc the only sorts barked on 
account of go^ ernment. 

Until this island was possessed by 
the Dutch cinnamon grew entirely 
in a wild state; cxjiericncc after- 
wards proved that the cultivated cin- 
namon was, in every respt^ct, equal 
to the wild. The Dutch governor, 
I'alk, first attempted to rear cimia- 
mon trees, by art, in his gai'den near 
Coluiubo. 

'ilicro are two diflerent seasons in 
which cinnamon is barked. The 
greater part is prepared during the 
grand liarvest, which lasts from April 
to August: the little harvest occu- 
pies little more than a month, from 
November to .Tamiai’y. Each dis- 
trict, where the eimiamon tree grows, 
is obliged to furnish a certain quan- 
tity, propoiiioned to the number of 
villages and iuhabit^its they contain. 
Bram hes of three years old are 
lopped oir for barking ; the outside 
thin coat is scraped dfiV and the bs^k 
is luoscuc<l, so {is to coiiie off in'tlic 
shape of lubes, the smaller of which 
are inserted in the larger, and spread 
out to dry. The bundles, 30 pounds 
eaehi arc then made up, and carried 
to the store-iioHses to ex'aniine and 
have its quaiity fiT<ed. This disa- 
greeable task is imposed oh the Com- 
))any*.s surgeons, who ascertain it 
by chewing a tfew sticks of each 
hmwile, tlK* repetilion of Wdiicb o]pe- 
ration excoriates the tongue and in- 
side ^of ffjc moiitli, and renders it 
impossible for them to continue flie 
pro(H.*ss above two or tluec days suc- 
cessively. ^ 


The best cinnamon is rather pli- 
able, and ought not much to exceed 
in thickness sloui writing-paper; it 
is of a light yellowish colour, has a 
sweet taste, not so hot as to occasion 
pain, and not succeeded by an after 
taste, .'fhc inferior kind is distin- 
guished by being thicker, of a darker 
and browner colour, hot and pungent 
when chewed, and succeeded by a 
disagreeable after-taste. In stowing 
the bales of eimiamon on board ship 
black. pci)per is s])nuk]ed among 
them, so as to fill up all the inter- 
stices; and, by this moans, both spices 
are preserved aiui iinproved. I'rom 
the refuse cinnamoii an oil was ex- 
tracted by the Diiltrh, a pint of wliich 
w as valued at lOl. sterling ; but this 
inanufacture was not thought worth 
ooiitimiing after the island came into 
the possession of the Biitfsh. The 
cinnamon tree has bewi tried on l!io 
coast of Malabar, at IlataAia, and 
the Isle of France; but it iias inva- 
riably degenerated. Even in Ce \ Ion 
it is only found in perfection on Iho 
weslorii coast. 

The minerals of Ceylon are nume- 
rous, and precious stones arc parti- 
cularly abundant, but not of a fine 
quality. The ruby, the tcpai’:, and 
the diamond of Ceylon are very in- 
ferior to those of Golconda, or of the 
Braails. Besides itec, amethysts, 
tourmalins, (destitute of electric qua- 
lities) blue and green sajiphireN, 
white and black crystal, the cat’s 
eye, a species of opal, and cqrneliaus, 
are found in Ceylon, I^ead, tin, and 
iron ore are found in the interior, but 
they arc hover wrought or applied to 
any purpose. ' 'riiere Avere foiinei ly 
several miues of qiiiqksilver wTouglit 
by tlie puteV. in Cpy Ion. In 17t>7 
a small one \vas discovered at Cotta, 
six 'Unless Trotii CdliimlK), from w liicli 
"six pounds was procured at a most 
seasonable pciiod :fer the, , garrison. 
This mine, heyor since beea 
Avorked with Activity, the pro- 
duce not irc^hil^UiCsins expendir* 
ture. ■ ' '*■; 

The Ceytbacse, nhdh^ the Brilisli 
dominioOi are governed by their own 
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jriative tii.ig^isii ales, uiidrr the con- On their tables they iiave ver}*^ gross 
troiil oftlie administration. All the and heavy food, having a ^cat(|iian- 
possessions arc divided into enrles; tity of butter and oil mixed Avith 
and districts, the subordinate super- their fish and other meat. Comer- 
iiitendencc of which is s^iven to the sation with females forms very little 
moodeliers, or native ina{pKirate.s, part of a Ceylonese Dutchman's en- 
wlio are chosen from among the class tertainment llicso females, who 
of nobles, styled llondrovs and Ma- have a mixture of native blood, are 
liondrews. The moodeliers assist in easily distinguished by a tinge on the 
collecting the revenue, settling the colour of their skin, and their thick 
Inopurtion of taxes and coiitribu- stiong black hair ; marks w liich are 
tion^ superintending the peasants, not to be removed in the course of 
furnishing provisions for the garri- many gencialions. Dancing is the 
sons, and observing generally the principal amusement of the younger 
conduct of the natives. In some women ; while tlie chief pleasure of 
districts there is a police corps to the elderly married ladies consists in 
iissist in enforcing the orders of go- paying formal and ceremonious visiU 
vernmciit. The moodeliers send re- to each other, 
ports to the Maha moodelicr, the The present Portuguese of Ceylon 

c^hief of the w'hole order, who resides are the spurious descendants of the 
ill the black town of Columbo, and several I'luropeaii possessors of the 
lays these reports }>efore the go- island by native women, jpined to a 
veriior. Tliere are particular nioode- number of Moors and Malabars. A 
tiers to superintend ihc barking of colour more approaching to black 
the cinnainon, and interfere in no- than white, with a particular mode 
thing els(‘. 'j'he class of moodeliers of dress, half Indian and half Eiiro> 
are of iiiliiiite. use in preserving the poau, is all that is necossaiy to pro- 
obedience of the natives, and appears cure the appellation of a Portuguese, 
to be very much attached to the Bri- Although they uiih-ersally profess the 
tisli govermnent, which patronhscs Christian religion, and arc commonly 
them, 't’lic Dutch usually tnaintaiii- Homan Catholics, yet they rctaiii 
cmI a inilitaiy force of 3000 Euro- many pagan customs, and their reli- 
peans, and 2000 Topasses and JMa- gioii may be considered as a com- 
tiivs, which w as not found siiificient. pound of both. Some of the fcmiilcs 
In IT*/?, while tlic Dutch had the are pretty, with fine figures. 'J1ie 
island, there was a great deficiency men are about middle size, slender, 
in the revenue; and in 1795 it only lank, and ill made, so as easily to bo 
anioiinled to 611,704 livres. 'Wie distinguished; and from this class 
dctieicncy was made up by the va-' theTopass soldiers were taken. They 
hmhle cargoes sent from the island, were never accoimted good troops, 
Besides the native Cingalese, who being neitlier so brave iioi* so hardy 
Hve under the dominion of the Euro- as the sepoys^ and have been seldom 
pean^ the sea coasts are inhabited employed hi the English senii e. 
by Dutf^h, Portuguese, Malays, and 'The P>eiich, hoWevor, very gene- 
settlcrs from the diflereiit Indian na- rally had corps of them at Pondi- 
tions. The Dutch have adopted cherry and their other settlements, 
many of tlie native habits ; anti. the 'Phe Malays arc another race, who 
chit‘f original trait of the Batavian form a considerable proportion of 
character, which they retain uniii- the iidiabitauts of® Ceylon. They 
jured, is an attachment to gin and universally profoss the Mahomme- 
tohaeco; in other respects they have dan religion; although, as to some 
adopted, the customs and iistless inferior points and duties, they dhfer 
^manncri^; of tlie country. In their among themselves. The Dutch go- 
salutations they are lory ceremo- vernment at Ceylon, had always a 
nious, and make a profusion of bows, regiment of Malays in their service^ 
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has now been transferred to 
tile Itritish. I’iiey are armed amJ 
(dulhed ill the same niamicr as Ku- 
rupeaiis, except that they weai* san- 
dals instead of shoes. 

'File far jji’cater proportion of tlie 
inhaliitaiits consist of native Cey- 
toncse, who have submitted to the 
Iviiropeau domination, and retain 
their original appellation of Ciiiga^ 
lose ; while those who live in the 
country, under the authority of the 
native princes, are distinguished by 
the name of Candian. The Cey- 
lonese arc of a middling stature, 
about five feet eight inches, and 
fairer in cumploxion than the Moors 
mid Malahars of the euntinciit; they 
arc, however, neither so well made, 
nor so strong. The Candiaiis are 
fairer and belter made, and less ct- 
fominate. than the Cingalese. lu 
tlieii* diet the- latter are very ab- 
stemious, fruits and rice constituting 
the principal part of their Food ; hut 
in places where fish are plenty, they' 
also compose part of their meals. 
I'’lesh is scarcely any where in con- 
stant iisc. 

In Ceylon the distinction of ranks 
among tlic natives is kept up with 
the most scrupulous exactness. 'I’he 
Cundians arc nut allowed to whiten 
their houses, nor cover them with 
tiles, these being royal privileges. 
Tiieir villages and towns, in place of 
presenting the compact appearance 
to which Europeans are acciistome.d, 
look like a number of distinct houses 
scattered at random, in the midst of 
a thick wood or forest. 

All ranks universally chew betel 
with which they iniK tobacco, 
areka nut, and the lime ol buriii 
siieils, to render it iuorc pungent. 
1'hc females among the Cingalese 
arc said to bc'treated with consider- 
able attentioj^ There is no positive 
regulation regarding marriage, many 
men having but one wife, while 
otlicrs have as many as they can 
maintain. The marriage ceremony 
is attended to only wiSi a view to 
entitle the parties to shate in each 
others goods; and to ^ve their rela- 


tions an opporUuiily of observing, 
that they have maiTicd into llicir 
own caste. (Iravity, tliJii iiivnririblr 
characteristic of thf? sav age stale, still 
continues among the ('iiigalese, in a 
much giHJater degret^ than might be. 
expected from the stage of their 
civilization. 

It does not appear that before the 
arrival of the liiiropeans the (Mm 
galese had any sort of dial; th(*y 
measured time by a vessel with a 
hole in the bottom, which let out the 
water in one hour, according to their 
division of time. 'J'hc learning of 
the Ceylonese, consists chielly in 
some pretended skill in astrology. 
Among the Caiuliaiis there are a 
sect of l(!arficd men named (lonies, 
retained by tbe king to execute all 
the writings of the state, and those 
which regard religious atl'airs. Ou 
which occasions, tlfey employ the 
Arabic character. About ilafljia- 
pattiatn, on account of its proximity 
to the conliueiit, the Tamil 1 is tln^ 
principal language. The Cingalese 
arc expert and ingenious artitlcci s, 
and display particular dexterity 
in gold, silver, and carpenters 
work. 

The most singular part of the iii' 
habitants of Ceylon are the Bedahs 
or Yuddahs, wlio inhabit the distant 
recesses of the linest. Their origin 
has never been traced, and they aj)- 
pear to difier very much from the 
^thcr inhabituiits of Ceylon. They 
arc scattered over the woods in dif- 
ferent parts of the island, l)ut are 
most numerous in the province of 
Bintau, which lies to the north cast 
of Candy, in the direction itlfTriu - 
comalc Biid Batacolc, and arc there 
more completely in the savage state, 
than any where else. They suhsisi 
by hunting deer and otlier animals 
of the forest, and on the fruits which 
grow spoiilaneoiTsly around them’; 
but they never cultivate the ground 
in an;|^ manner. They sleep on trees 
or at the footof tliem, and climb up 
like monkies when alarmed. . A f?w 
of the IcsS wild traflfio with the na- 
tives, giving ivory, honey, w'ax, and 
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cicrr, in exchange for cloth, iron, 
and knives; but the wilder class, 
known hy tlic name of Karabah 
Yedahs, arc more seldom seen, even 
l>y stealth, than the most timid of 
the wild a.uimals. Tiio do^s of the 
Vedalis couslitute their only lichcs, 
and are described as possessing^ won- 
derful .sap^acit}^ 

Tlie Ibnnaiisof Ava acknowledge, 
the suj>iTiMr aiitiipiity of the Cinga- 
lese, and the reception of iJicir laws 
and religion from that onarter. The 
King of Ava has wiliiin the Lost 
30 years, at separate times, sent 
two messengers, ])ersons of learning 
and respeetability to Ceylon, to pro- 
cure the original books on which 
their teiicts are founded. In one 
instance, the Birman minister made 
olheial applieution to tlie Governor 
GciKJial of India, to protect and as- 
sist the person charged with the 
commission, A great majority of 
the Candians still remain of the 
Buddhist .scfft. On the sea coast, 
.among tlie Ihiropcaji settlements, it 
is supposed the mimher of natives 
possessing Christianity amounts to 
nearly half o million. Of these, part 
are Koimin Catholics, while others 
atlend the Calviuistio and Lutheran 
worship. In the interior of Ceylon, 
tlje ruins of the pagodas and temples 
.are mostly of hew n stone, and of 
imicl] superior workmanship to those 
of the low er part of the country. 

Prior to the arrival of the Ppiiii-%>. 
gnese, which happened in 1505, 
litlle is known of the history of 
Cryloii, and that little mostly fabu- 
lous, The strar.go mythological 
poem, named the llaniayijii, narrates 
tlic conquest of this Island by Bama, 
King of Oude, assisted by an army 
of gigantic moiikics; which appears 
to indicate a sort of coiinexiou bc- 
twi\i the north of India and this 
island, that cpuld not have been cx- 
pcctetl in such remote tiiiics. \\ hen 
the Portuguese Commander Al- 
meida arrived, he persuaded the 
sr^ereign of Ceyloii to pay him tri- 
bute, on condition of assisting him 
against ihe Arabs — so early <u) fo* 


rcigiiers appear to have infested the 
natives of this island. 

At that period the iiiliabitaiits 
consisted of two distinct races ; the 
savage Bcdalis, then, as now, oc- 
cupied the forests, particularly in the 
northern parts; the rest of the couji- 
try w^as in possession of the Cinga- 
lese, whose most pow^erfui cluef held 
his court at Columbp. The first 
tribute paid to the Portuguese w as 
250,000 pounds of ciimauion, but 
their bigotry and avarice involved 
them in incessant Avars Avitli the 
Cingalese. In 1003 the Dutch ap- 
peared, who w'crc ultimately des- 
tined to Avrest the possessions from 
the Pofliiguese, and oppress the na- 
tives Avith a still heavier yoke. In 
1632 they sent a strong armament to 
act in concert Avith the King of 
Candy against the Portuguese, w liom 
in 1656 they completely subdued, 
after a long and bloody struggle. In 
this year Columbo surreudered, after 
a siege of seven mouths. 

From this time began a new 
series of Avars betw ixt tlie Candian 
sovereigns and the Dutch, in w Jiieh 
the former Avas twice driven from 
Candy, his capital, and forced to 
seek refuge in the inouutaius of 
Digliggy, the highest and most iin- 
peiietrable in tiio kingdom. I'lia 
diflictilties of the interior, however, 
were such, that the Duteli never 
could re^ln permanent posw^ssion 
of any conquests i;eiwote from the 
sea pqast. JLn addition to tire ob- 
slaclesv presented by the nature of 
the country, the Dutch troops suf- 
fered dreadfully from the cifects of 
the climate. The last great Avar 
caj Tied on with the natives Avas in 
1764, when they penetrate^l into the 
heip’t of the king’s dominions,* and 
took Caiidy. They w ere, Iiow'ever, 
at length compelled to retreat, aud 
had 4(H) of thejr best Soldiers made 
prisoners, who Avcrc put to de^th.at 
Cuddavilli and .Sittivucea, only lAVo 
day.t inarch from C-ohiinbo*. l^y 
perseverance and the power tlicy 
possessed of Avjlliholdiiig a supply of 
salt, they compelled the kiug to a 
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peace in 170^5, bv whicli lie gave up 
all his remaining possessions on the 
sea coast, and remained enclosed in 
the remainder, for which he paid tri- 
bute in the proihictioiis of tlie coun- 
try. I n ret u r n I'or these val n able ac- 
^inisitiuns, the Dutcli acknowledged 
the C.aiidian sovereign as ifiin]>eror 
of Ceylon, to which they added a 
iiinnber of other inagnifleont ap- 
pellations. Tranquillity, however, 
was not secured by this treaty, as 
the Catidimis often endeavoured by 
force of arms to procure better 
terms. Such was the state of all'airs 
between the Dutch and Candians 
towards tin? coniinoncemcnt of the. 
W'ar ill 1793. 

Ill JaimaiT, 1783, llie British 
forces ca[)tnred 'rrineomale after a 
very slight resistmice; but it was 
shortly after with equal ease retaken 
by the hVeiich fleet, comiriauded by 
M. Sufli'eiii. Ceylon, contiiiiicd in 
the posses.sion of the Dutch until 
1796, when it was coiiquer<;d lyr tlio 
liritish, and finally ceded ai the 
peace of Amiens. In 1802 it was 
const it iitod a royal goverrmient, im- 
mediately under the direction of the 
crown, wliich appoints the onicer.s, 
and regulates the intoriial maiiage- 
incnt. TJie council is composed of 
the governor, chief justiee, tlie com- 
mander of the forces, and the secre- 
tary. The revenm^s of all sorts 
amounts to about 230,0001. per an- 
num, which sum comprehends 
€0,0001. per annum paid by the iSasi 
India Company for ciimalnon, and 
^,0001. tlie average produce of the 
lislicrics. {Percivnl, KnOx, Symesj 
C. Bnchartan, Jones, 

Chacky, {ChaMy,—\. town itf tho 
province of Bahar, district of Moug- 
liir, 102 miles S. E. by S. from Patna. 
Lat. 24®. 33^ N. Long. 86®. 25^ E. 

CuAMPARUM^-^ce Bettiah. 

Chakdail, (ufoufa/a). — A town 
in the Maharatta territories, in the 
provincc.of Mai wall, 110 miles N. E. 
froiHOojain. Lat 23®. 43'. N. Long, 
77®23'.E. 

Chag aing.-^A large fortified town 
in the Birmiin empire^ situated on 


the west bank of the Ii awadtiy, op- 
posite to the city of Ava. lait 21®^ 
54'. N. Long. 96®. E. Tlii.s is t!»c 
principal emporium to wliich cottfju 
is brought from all parts of tlic cenn • 
try ; and where, after Jiciiig cl.-aiicd. 
it is embarked for the China rnarkci. 
It is sent from hence bv the Iia- 
waddy in bouts, which c-ari v about 
36,000 poumLs ; Ihc voyage 1o (.hijin . 
tong, on the frontiers of the jiruviocc 
of Yuimn in China, occ-iiiniiig lion* 
30 to 40 days. In the latter part of 
the journey llic passage is dinicnb; 
and dangerous, owing to the increas- 
ed rapidity of the stroajn over a, 
rocky c*hanncl. At Chagaing fe- 
males perform tho olUcc ofclcjmiisg 
the cotton from the seeds, \v iiich is 
efiected by double cylinders liirned 
by a lathe. Slie turns the inai lii.ic 
with lier foot, while she supplies <hc 
cotton with her hands? 

Namdqjoe Pravv, the second mo- 
narch of tlie reigning familv, re- 
moved the scat of tho govl riunent 
from Monehaboo to Chagaing, on 
account of the purity of tlie air,’ and 
the beauty of the sccnovy around it. 
This town is a groat placM' i»l* reli- 
gious resort, on account of the mnn 
her of praws or temples ei cfded in 
the neighbourhood. It is also the 
principal manulaelory of idols, u bit h" 
hewn out of an adjaccMit quarry 
of fine alabaster, are sculptured hta c, 
and are afterwards ti aiispovtctl to 
the remotest corners of tlie Birmau 
empire. 

Neai* to Chagaing is a tow n named 
Kycock Zeit, remarkable for being 
the great manufactory of marble 
idols, the inhabitants of whicli are 
statuaries. Here are 30 or 40 largo 
yards crowded witli artists at w ork, 
on images of various sizes; but all 
of tlie same personage, Gaudina, sit- 
ring cross legged on a pedestal Tho 
Wgest a little exceeds the human 
size, and the cost is 12 or 131. but 
some dimihutiye, Gaudmas may .be 
had for six or scvcii shiUnjgs. 'Tho 
workmen dq^iiot with their sa- 
bred coininodity to aiiy but Bir- 
mans. 
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In this Uciglibourliood also is a 
maniilhclor>' of rockets, of a most 
f‘nornioiis size. 7’he tubes are tlie 
trunks of trees, bored like a piitiip, 
in some the cavity of the cylinder is 
uiiie or 10 inches in diameter* mid 
the wood ahoiit two inches thick; 
the Icn»1h varies from 12 to 20 feet, 
''riiese lubes are filled with a com- 
position of chareoal, saltpetre, and 
;?iuipo\vdcr, rammed very hard; and 
tlie larg;e ones are discharged fniin a 
high scaffold, erected on purpose. 
Iluinhoos, fastened together, of a 
leiigtii ndiifded to preserve the poise 
from the tail of the rocket. In this 
hraiK'li of pyrot(?fdmy the Binnans 
take great delight, and are particu- 
larly skilful. (Sij7ne!f, Cox^ kc.) 

(’ halawar , (Jhalawar). — A «iis- 
triet ill the province of Gujrat, which 
occupies a considerahh? tract of 
country hetwhen the Cinlfs of Cam- 
hay and Cutch, and situated prin- 
cipally htdween the 21st and 22d 
degrees of north latitude. I’lie dis- 
tricts of Werrear, Put war (Pat tan), 
and Cfiuwal, are all properly iii- 
i*Inded in Chalawara. By Abnl Fazcl 
iii 1582 if is doseribed as follows : 

“ Chalawareh Avas formerly an in- 
<lepcndciit country, but is noAV siib- 
ieet to the goAvmor of Gujrat, and 
inhabited by the tribe Chalah.” 

'Phe original seat of tJic Jliahiwar 
aiitliority Avas at Dhama, noAv a 
smalt village between Adriamia and 
JhingAvara. At a ver^: early period 
the family of Di angdra, from Avliom 
the Jhalii i liieftHiiis are sprung, re- 
sided at Dhama, of winch no ruins 
remain to indicate its former grafi- 
dcniT 

The Rajpoots of this ])art of GiiJ- 
1 at are divided into three classes, 
the Jeenumas, the Kuraria, and the 
Naroda. Tlie first are respectable, 
and addressed with the title oi* Jee ; 
the second have resigned some part 
of their rank, and perform menial 
offices ; the last have av holly relin- 
quished thei^:^litary character, cuU 
• tivate the and are uoav de- 

graded tov the rank 8f Koonbeei^. 
All these classes have an iiisurmount- 


able objeetion to the flesh of a black 
goat, Avhich they consider Unwhole- 
some. 

A great proportion of this district 
is but thinly inhabited, and remains 
still ill a state of nature, ultliougli 
some appearances authorize the sup 
position, that it formerly enjoyed a 
grc‘atcr state of prosperity. It is 
now laid Avasle by the predatory hos 
tilities of the tribes that occupy it ; 
and, allhoiigh the Guicowar claims ji 
doniinion over the whole, his au- 
thority is but little attended. to. It 
eoiilains no Ioavjis or rivers of inag- 
iiitudo, and tlie face of the counti^ 
is hilly and irrt'gular. 

Ahvl Piizelf §T.) 

Cii ALOO. — A village in Tibet, si- 
tuated inidvyay betwee.n two lakes. 
Lat. 28®. 18^ N. liOng. 89®. 15'. E, 
These lakes are frequented by great 
abundance of Avaler foAvI, Avild geese, 
ducks, teal, and storks, Aviiicli, on 
the approach of Avinter, fake their 
flight to milder regions. Prodigious 
niiinbers of saurasscs, the largest of 
the crane kind, are seen hero at cer- 
tain seasons of the j ear, and great 
quantities of their eggs arc collected 
on the banks. This vicinity iiroduces 
a flAvarfish wheat ofthelammas kind. 

One of the Jakes is held in high 
respect by the inhabitants of Bootaii, 
Avlio fancy it a favourite haunt of' 
their chief deities. To the north of 
these lakes there is a plain, impreg- 
nated with a saline substance rc- 
semhliiig natron, and called by the 
natives of Hindostaii, wdicre if is 
also found in great abundance, sed- 
jy-niutti. {Thirnery Sfc.) 

Chambah, {Champa ), — An exten- 
sive mountainous district in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, situated about the 
;i3d degree of north latitude. Jt is 
intersected by the Ravey River, and 
bounded on the east by the Beyah. 
It is noAv possessed ^y the Seiks and 
their tributaries. 

Chambah.— A foAvn in the. Seik 
territories, inthc proyiiice .of Ljjhdro, 
110 miles N. from tlie city of La- 
hore. Iiat. 32®. 28'. N. Long. 76®, 
33'. E. 
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^'‘iiAXnAH, {Chandrn^ the Mooti ), — but. assists liis superior with a qiiola 
A town in the Maharalta territories, of troops. At Dumumuti jec, in this 
in the province of Kliundesh, sitiiat- district, is an iiiicoinnionly boautifui 
on the south side of the Purnah and fertile valley. {Forster^ 

River, near its junction witli tlio Chandaiinke, (or Climanafi ), — A 
Tuptce, 20 miles S. S. E. from Roor- town in tile Seik territories, in the 
banpoor. liUt. 21®. 6'. N. Long. 76®. province of Lahore, 122 miles N. by 
i)\ E. E. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 

Chandah. — town in the pro* 23®. 24'. N. Long. 74°. 41'. E. This 
vince of JJerar, 87 miles »S. from is a neat and populous town, .sitnat- 
Nagpoor, the (capital of a district of ed on the brow of a hill, at the foot 
the same name, and at present pos- of which, on the eastern side, runs 
sessed by the Nagpoor rajah. Lat. a rapid stream, passing to the left. 
20®. 3'. N, Long. 79®. .'>4'. E. This channel is passed on two stout 

CiiANDAH. — A large district in the tir beams, one of w liich rt‘aches from 
provimn; of Gundwana, subject to the shore to an iiisulattHi rock in the 
the Nagpoijr Maharattas, sitiiatecl fienlre of the river, to which it is 
principally between the 20th and fastened by wooden stakes, while 
21 st degrees of north latitude. Com- the other extends from the rock to 
pared with the Goaiid Hills to the the opposites hank. (Foster, Jie.) 
north this is a cliampaign c'oiintiy, Chanokux vgohk. — A i'nMich.set- 

the soilof whidi is s.andy. The pro- tlement in Renga.1, silnatcd on the 
duce is chielly rice, with small qnan- west bank of the River llooghly, 
titles of pulse and sugar cane. The about 20 mih's above Calcutta. Lat. 
inhabitants possess immcrous herds 22°. 49'. N. Long. 88°. 26'. E, 
of goats and sheep. Theri^ is a very Tlie position of this town is, in 
perceptible diflcrencc betwixt the evci'y respect, better than that of 
dimate of this plain coiintiy and Calcutta ; and the territory originally 
that oftheGoandMouiifains. From attached to it extended two miles 
the Chandah district cidtoii is ex- along tlie river, and one inland, 
ported to the Noitlicrn Circars. Dm'- On the 23d March, 1757, it was 
iiig the reign of Aurengzebc this di- taken by the forces under Admiral 
vision of Gundwanub was annexed Watson mid Colonel Clive, after a 
to the soubah of Bcrar, although most obstinate resistance, and with 
but very imperfectly subdued.(.////(/jf, great slaughter , on board the ships 
J, Grant, ^c.) engaged. It has since remained un> 

Chandah. — village in the pro- ibrtilicci, and has been tajeen pgsscs- 
vince of Khandesh, 33 miles 8. W. sioit of by the British govcrnineiit, 
from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 5'. N. without . opposition, on die com- 
Long. 7CP. 1(/. E. Near to this place mencement of ho.stilities with France, 
tilt! I’uptec and Poomah rivers unite . (Ives, Remtcl, 
their streams, which confluence, held Chandragiri, (the Momitain of 
sacred by the Hindoos, is by them A/otuO* — A large square tqfl-in 
calletl Jeggur Tinit, or the liver of the proviiico of Soiitli Canara, 13 ^ 
adored places. ( AM Fazel, ^e.) miles south from Mangalore, situat- 
CHAitDAHNEE, (oT CMnmmK).--r-K ed on the south side of a river of the 
small district in the province of La- same name, which is the northern 
hore, situated betwixt the 33d and boundary of Malayala, or Malabar. 
34th degrees oP north latitude. In Lat. 12®. 27'. N. Long. 76®. 8'. E. 
the vicinity of Nagrolali commence . This place was built by.Sii:iippa 
the districts of the Ohandaliuce chief, Nayakaj the first prim^c of the house 
a dencndcut on Jamlioc, who, in of Ikeri, who estahlisbcd.his .autiip« 
1783; possessed a revenue of about rity in this part of Canara.. At low * 
a laok.of rupees* per annum. 'This water the: livdr is shallow, but very 
ejnef doe.s not remit any tfivemie, wide; the country on its north sid« 
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is called by Ibe Hindoos Tulava. 
{F, Biic/innav, \c.) 

Chandraoupti. — A small town, 
containing about 100 bouses, in the 
worth-western <*xtreiiiity ot* the My- 
sore eouiitrv, iiiiined also Gnti. Lat. 
14° 2:y. N. Loiij^. 7o°. H'. E. 

Three miles to the north of Clian- 
draj^iipti is a bill producing iron ore, 
which is Ibiiiid in veins intermixed 
with liiteiilo, and in this district 
there is also some sandal wood of a 
good (pndity. In the surrounding 
country the village god is Nandi, or 
the buil on wbicii Siva ridt's. lie is 
also called Basw a, and receives no 
sacrifices whicli art; ht‘.ld in aldiof- 
v. iiee by the Sivr.bbacdar chiefs, or 
adherents of Mabatleva, or Siva. (Z'. 
lifichatian, (Sr.) 

Chandi-Ri:, CChnnfh'i ). — A towm 
in the Mabaratia ttnrilories, in the 
pro\iiice of Aiinnigabatl, 130 miles 
N. N. iJ. from i’oonab. Lat. *2o®. 

N. Long. 74° 3C'.R 

CiiANiioihiuuy. — A town in the 
Carnatic, the capital of a small dis- 
trict of the same name, 72 miles. 
\V, N. W. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
3.3'. N. Long. 7B®. 25'. E. This w as 
the site of the Hindoo kingdom, 
known by the appellation of Nar- 
singa, which, in 1539, comprehend- 
ed i^anjore and Madura. In 1640 
the English were permitted by one 
i>f these princes to settle at Madras. 

In 1646 the Mabonimedau states 
of Golcondah and Bejapoor possess- 
ed themselves of this place, and also 
of Vellore. The citadel of Chan^ 
gherry is built on the summit of a 
stimeiidous rock, with a fortified 
toiCTi at its foot. (Hcfincly Wilks, <5rc.) 

Cmandgerry. — A town in the 
province of Gundwana, with a fort 
and large tank, and containing a 
considerable population. {JLeckie, 

^ ChaNDOHERRY, {C^wlraghtri ), — 
A hill fort in the Mysore province, 
district of Chittcldroog, 108 miles 
Ni N. from Sci ingapatam. Lat. 
13®. 47V^ Long. 76° 5'. E.. The 
hill on vviljt^h tiiisforf is built is not 
high, nor, including the Pettali at 


its base, more fban three miles in 
circunifcrcnci;, and, t bough fortified, 
is not a place of strcngtii. The biils 
in tins Ticighhoiirbood abound with 
iron ore. {Moor, ^sr.) 

Cn ANDPooR , ( Ckmulrft'jmrtt ). — A 
tow n in the British Icrritorics, in the 
province of Delhi, 70 miles N. E. 
from Delhi. Lat. 20°. O'. N. Loug- 
78° 14'. E. 

Cii ANDPOOR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, distriet. of Tippe- 
rah, situated on the east side of the 
great Biver .Megiia, 33 miles S. S. E. 
from Daei a. Lat. 2J1°. 17'. N. I^ong. 
90°. .31'. E. I'liis place is celel)rul,(;d 
for the cxecllcnce of its oranges, 
vvliich arc, probalily, the best in In- 
dia. I'hey an; of a partieular sort, 
the skin being very tbi(;k, and al- 
most separated from the interior 
pnll>. 

Oh ANDRiir. — A district in the pro- 
vince of Malwali, situated about llio 
25th degree of north latitude, and 
intersr?cled by the Biver Sinde. In 
1582 it^w^as desenbed by Abul Eassel 
as follows : 

“ Sircar Chendary, containing 61 
mahals, measurement 554,277 i)co- 
gahs, revenue 31,037,783 dams. Sc/- 
yurghal 26,931 dams, 73us .sircar 
furnishes 5^0 cavalry, 90 elephants, 
and 60,683 infaiitjy.” 

Although mountainous this rlis- 
trict is fertile, and tolerably well 
cullivated. The principal towns a ro 
Seronge, Chanderee, and Chaiidciy. 
In l79Q Ram Chund, the Bajah of 
Chanderce, lived in retirement at 
Oude, and left his district under the 
administration of his son, wdio paid 
tribute to the Maharattas. {AM 
FaM, Buntsr,^c.) 

CuANDiiEE. — A town in tire pro- 
vince of Malwah, ihuated on the 
west side of the. River Bctwali, 90 
miles W. by S. from Chatteri>oor. 
Lst. 24° 50'. N. Long. 78°. 26'. E. 
This is a v'cry ancient town, and de- 
scribed by Abul Fazel as containing 
14,000 stone houjses, bnt like other 
liindostany cities is much decayed. 

Chano. — A large province in Ti- 
bet, extending along the north lude 
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f)f llie ITimalaya Mountains, and ritory, was occupied by Kooar Loni 
situated tK'twixt the 28tJi and 30th Sah^ one of the innumerable petty 
det^tcos of north latitude. It is in- chiefs of that distracted province, 
terseeted by .the great River Brali- . IVavellhig distance from Agra 212 
iiiapootra, in this part of its coiirso miles, from Benares 237, from Nag- 
named the Sanpoo ; but we have no poor 302, from Oojain 320, Iroiu 
furtherauthenficinforinatioiirespect- Calcutta 698, and from Bombay 747 
ijig this remote region. miles. (MSS, Ironside^ RenneX §c.) 

On vPRouoH. — A town iii the Chattoor.— A town in the pro- 

Xnlny JSaiigkar province, situated to viiice of Tinnevelly, 26 
the north of the Himalaya Moiiii- frtmi Madura, l^t. 9^. 40^N. JLoi^.' 
tains, the northern boumlaiy of Hin- 77®. 55^ E. 

dostan. Lat.33®. 20'. N. Long. 79®. Chatzan.— -A town in the terri- 

;10'. E, torics of the Afghan Ballooclnes, si- 

Ch arwah, (Chonca ). — A town in ^ ttiateilyvoj^t of Ihc Ii^^^ in the pro- 
the ]\rahanitta terrilories, in llieprt;^" v4iice' f>f SeWee. Lat. 31°, 8'; N. 
viiicc ofKIiaiidesli, 75milosN.N;E.*.I:jbng, 69®*40^ E. 
from lh)orhanpoor. Lat. 22®. lOV’ bhjEl)tTiv.\.-~An island in the Bay 
N. Long. 77° 4^ E. At this phice of B^fglil, lying ott* the coast of 
there is a fort of four bastions. Eroih Arracaii/ from which it is distant 
lieiic<‘, four niiU's beyond the Baum about 10 miles, audj with the rest of 
Kiver, there is scarcely Jniy signs of that province, subject to the Birman 
inhabilaiitiss (12/4 Rigiater^ «5'r-) govcrninont. It is the most westerly 
ChassIkcong,— A town in the oV a cluster of islands* and is of a 
Nahry Sangkar province, situated' mbderato height, with several ham- 
lothe north of the Himal^a Mbuh- niocks on it. J^h Gheduba, and 
tains, Lat. 33®. 30'^ Ni, Long. 7^^^^ - the inofe eastern islands are inha- 
3G'. B. ; ' bited, and produce such quantities 

Chattrrpoor, (C4«Wy'4/)/o*/i)^^ of graih^ that ships of any burthen 
city in the proviriice of AUuhabaci, ntuy load that article here. 'I'he 
district of Bundelcuncb Lat, 24°. cliaahel between this island and the 
r>7'. N. Long. 79®. ; ; main is annually navigated by large 

'riiis towii (situated , below, tjie trading boats, but it does not aifqi^ 
Glmiits) was fbinided by Rofjali Gluit-" a sAfd passage for large shipping. * It 
h rsiil, anclcwicasippally his residbfr^ iS * grtveth^ by a ohekoy, or Ijcu- 
Avhicli iX4id»orcd add au tfeirantj di^nted by the Birman 

imjiortaut coinifecial martyvfe.eing a rby of Aracim. (Symes, Rlmore^c.) 
.sort of entrepot for the trade Carried CttEBSAPAitY.^A town and small 
b<dwecn Mbzapoor and the Deccilii;' fort -iii the Nepaul, territories. Lul. 
Erom this city, aiid from the cha- LOng. 86®, 30'. E. >Tho 

iiiond mines of Panuah,. atiuq^^^^^ ^^endiciilar height of ^js fort 
Avholo ofthesayer diilicii^wcipleVW abpyc iBheemp^hed^^^ is almt 630 
as there Avas tllen nd; ollibr tOWrt of yyiSBy' aitd it possesses nw other 
commercial iiiJimrtaiicC iu: strength than iv hat iS deiwd iTbm 

cmid. These diitie.s in the towii of its situation, it bciiig cmly capable of 
Chatterfoor ulbae are said to have containing 100 men. This fort is 
amounted to above four lacks of ru- tir^ commanded by aistdmrah, as al- 
pc.es per annum, * most all the forfrd&dji-to'ffi^ 

This place is extensive, and w ell territory are, but %^>0ficcr im- 
built, the houses being mostly of mediately liomiuafdd^^^^ aoubah; 
stone, but compared with ila lbrnlcf The omrahs in the ONepaiKi domi- 
tlourishing condition it ig now dc- nions are indep^dont pf^he civil 
soiatc. ^Vhen Bnhdeicund was ceded governors, and cbiclly 

to , the Brifisli, this fovvti,. with a composed of 4m6p^i%ise^iid form- 
great portion of the imrround^^ ed by themseivb^f c 
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sist of nvatihlocks, hro id swovds, 
and lunvs and arrows. 

("fioosnpaiiy is acustoin-liousr sta- 
tion, and tliooidy out* brsidfs Scfdii, 
atwhitdi diilios aro collected tin hilt- 
chandj/c passin«’ from the Com- 
pany’s and vizier's territories. The 
village adjoinin^'to the fort contains 
about 20 houses. 'I’here is a little 
pfrain raised, hiit not cnoup:]i for the 
eonsumption tif even the f(!\v inliu- 
hitants of the. place. I’roin the fort, 
or villap;**, is a lolerahle easy ascent 
of ahont lhrec-<iiiarlers of a mile hv 
tlit^ roiul to Cliet'sapany, or cold 
water spring, Aliont 1‘20 yards 
liighci* than Cheesapany Tort, the 
mountains of Himalaya are seen 
leariiii? their lofty peaks, eternally 
eoveivd with snow, ( Kirkpatrick^ \r.) 

CiiKKWAi.L. — A town ill the Seik 
territories, in the province of f^a- 
ho e, sitnatetl 107 nnlos N. VV. from 
the < ity of IVahore. Lat. 02°. Ot/. 

Ijotrjc. 72°. KV. \L About 10 
i»)iles to the iiortli of this plaec are 
hills which produce salt, allnni, and 
sul{)hiir, and near to them are suit 
ami hot w^ells. 

( -n t Kix\C! 11 AUT IIiLi s. — A rang:c 
of hills in the Nepaul territories, si- 
tuated ahont the ‘iTIlidejrrcc of north 
Intitiide, w aceordiiip; to the in- 
dication of the harometer, do not 
appear to exceed 480 yards ahovo 
th<? level of the district of [iaiypoor 
in llensal. {KirkjMftriik^ ^c,) 

('hi ricov. — S ec Sin-KiRoN. 

CiiiAW r,\Y. — A deep hay in the 
north-east side of the Island of Gi- 
lo!o, w hieh ahounds with shoals and 
shallows, and into w')ii<'1i the inoii- 
sooii |)erpetually blows, bucked by 
strdTTj; emrents. 

ClJICA Na YAKANA IJl'IXY. — A 
larj^e s<]nare town in the Alysore 
ynivint e, stronf^ly toililicd with iinid 
wails, and havinpf cavaliers at the 
antics ; aiul in the centre is a sijiiurc 
litudcl, fortilied in the saiiie maii- 
m‘r. 'I'hc houses are abo\ e COO, and 
of a mean uiid ruinous appearance. 
It possesses a small iiiannfaelure of 
coarse cotton cloth, both white and 
^:oloured.. The iiumif signilics the 


town of the little chief, which was 
the name. ascunuRl l>y the polyp;ais 
of lJiip:alwa.di, who fortified it about 
300 years a^'o. (K. Bncltmian, &t.) 

CniCA Cavil. — A small tow n in 
the dislrict of North Coiinhetoor, 
situatcMl at the bottom oftbe (ihaiits. 
liiit. U°. ol'rf lioiig. 77°. 48'. ii. 
Inhabitants of this neighbourhood 
arc a mixture of those who speak 
the Karnata, and of Ihoso wlio speak 
the Tclin'»aiia lanjj:iiap*s. 

C 1 1 1 CK A CO L !•:. — See (. ■ ic A c o f . i . 

Chichacotta, ( Ckickacafii ). — A 
town ill Northern Hindostati, in tlu^ 
province of nootaii, net r:ir from the 
C’onch JJahar in rieii.<>‘al. Lat. 2()°. 
32'. N. lamjr. SJ>° 2;V. 12. 

'J'liis jilace rvas taken from ^h(^ 
llooieas ill 1772, when it was <le- 
fended by them with p*eatol>stiiiacv, 
and lunch personal coiirajce, Vvith 
matchlocks, sabres, and hows, it was 
impossible they could loiiu,- contend 
a^’uiiisi firelocks and ( annoii. 11 was 
restored at the conelusioii of the 
war, and now constitutes tin Aloolan 
frontier towards J5eii2;*al. (I'urncr. 
^■c.) 

Chientoor, (Chimpm -). — town 
in the Alaharatta territories, in the 
provinee of Khandesh, .03 mihis N. 
N. E. from Boorlianpoor. Lat. 21°. 
67'. N. Long. 76° 13'. E. 

Chickoory, {Ckiciiri ). — A town 
in the territories of the Poonnh Ala- 
haraltas, situated 46 miles S. S. W. 
from Mcrrilch. Lat. 16°. 23'. N. 
Long. 74°. 60'. E.. 

Thi.s is a large and respectable 
town, with ail extensive bazar. It 
is pleasantly situated near a rivulet 
and has a. manufactory of cloth, 
chieny for the dress of ihe country 
f»eo]>lo. 'riic neighbourhood of this 
towm is famous for pr^dueintr grapes 
of an extraordinary size, (il/oor, <$t.) 

CiiiLKA Lake. — A lake in the 
Northern C'ircars, w liieh province it 
separates tow'urds the sea from that 
of Cuttack. In length it may be 
estimated at 36 miles, by , eight the 
average breadth, is very shallow^ and 
eontaiiis several inhabited islands. 
This lake .seems to be the eti'cct of 
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\\\o Rt fi, over a flat: sandy sliorc, the 
elevation of vvhieli was but little 
ohovo the level of the conutrv within. 
On the N. W. it is bounded by a 
i'idp^e of inbnritaiiis, a coiitimiation 
of that wliich extends from the Ma- 
haiiiiddy to the Godavcry River, and 
encloses the Northern Circars to- 
Avards tlie continent. The Chilka 
i.<akc, therefore, forms a pass on 
cacli .side itito the proA'ince of Cut- 
l.'H’k, and presents an agreeable di- 
versity of objects — mountains, is- 
lands, and forests. At a distance 
from the land it has the appearance 
r>f a deep hay, the slip of land Avhich 
sepanttcs it from the sea not being 
visible. This space, for several miles 
along the southern and eastern shore, 
is about a mile broad, and an entire 
sand. NcarManiekpalain the l)raiich 
of the Chilka i.s about three-fourths 
of a mile broad, and diflicult to cross 
if the wind blows strong. {Rennel^ 
(Jptoft, S'i\) 

Chilmarry, {Chafamdri), — A toAAm 
in the province of lleiigal, district 
of Myniunsing, situated on the VA^c.st 
side of the gfcat River Rrahmapoot- 
I'n, 1,30 miles N. by W. from Dacca. 
Lat. 25°. 25'. N. Long. 88°. 42'. !?. 

Chillambaram Pagodas.— T hese 
pagodas are .situated on the sea- 
coast of the Carnatic, a little to the 
south of Poilo Novo, and 120 miles 
S. S. W. from Madras. Lat. 11°. 
27'. N. Long. 79° E. 

"^rho entry to the Chillambaram 
Pagoda, held in great Veneration on 
ac count of its antiquity, is by a 
stately gale, under a pyramid 122 
feet high, built Avith large stories 
above 40 feet long, and more than 
live feel square, and all coA'ered Avitli 
plates c:/ copper, adorned with a 
variety of iigurcs iieatly executed. 
The wiiole slrm turo extends 1332 
feet, ill one directvin, and 936 in an- 
other. About 1785 this gatcAVay was 
repaired by a devout widow at the 
expense tif 50,000 pagodas. The 
wholtvof the architecture has a more 
aiiq^ent appearance than Tanjore or 
Ramiseram. {Somaat, I/n^ Va- 
tetaia, $(*.) 

T 2 


CiiiMNEER. — A town in the terri- 
tories of the Nagpcjor Maharattas, 
situated in the province of Reiar. 40 
miles S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20°* 
35'. N. Long. 79° 54'. E. 

Chinaralabaram. — \ toAAm in the 
Mysore Rajah’s territories, 100 miles 
N. E. from Seriiigapatain. Lat. 13°. 
26'. N. Long. 77°. 55'. E. Ry the 
natives it is crallcd Chioa B.ilapoor, 
and Chula Ralapoor by the Mf^Iioin- 
medans. 

Fifty years past it belonged to a 
polygar naineil Narayana Swami, 
who possessed also Doda Ralapoor, 
and had Nnndy Droog for his prin- 
cipal strong hold. IIcj Avas subdued 
and expelled by Hydcr, and the 
town, after Lord Cornwallis’s Avar in 
1792, almost destroyed by Tippoo. 
The toAvn is now fast recovering, 
and contains above 40y houses ; of 
wiiich more than one-lourth arc oc- 
cupied by Rrnlnnins, 30 tamilies of 
whom are of such high rank, that 
they live entirely on charit 3 ^ A largo 
proportion of the inhabitants speak, 
as their native dialect, the Ceiinga 
language. 

Sugar candy is made here equal 
to that of China, and the clayed 
sugar is very vyhitc ami fine; hut tlic 
art being a secret, it is so dear, that 
the Chinese .sugar candy is sold 
cheaper at Seriiigapataiii, than this 
is on the spot where it is produced. 
( F. Buchanan, ^c,) 

China PAT AM.— ^A town in the Ra- 
jah of iVfysore’s tenitorics, 40 miles 
N. E. from Scringapatam. Ijat 12°. 
39'. N. Long. 77° 24'. E. 

This is an open toAvn, containing 
about 1000 houses, with ahaiidsdinc 
stone fort at a little distance. The 
country around is very beautiful, 
coiiBisting of swelling grounds, mix- 
ed with fantastic rocks and hills, in 
some places cultivated, and in others 
covered wdth trees, the finest in 
either of the Carnatics. In sight of 
Chinapatain is Patala Durga, one of 
the ))laces to which Tippoo sent the 
unfortunate v^jctches who incurred 
his displeasure, when death soon 
terminated their sufferings. There 
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is here a small maiuilUcloiT of glass. 
Aiiollier niainifactuio is slori wirrs 
for <l',f strings of musical ijistnimeuls, 

M liicii an' leckonrd best in India. 
A family af Cbiiiapataiii lias the art 
of making* >r rv fine white sugar, 
A\hi( li fonneih was kept for the solo 
use of llu‘ rouit at Seringapatain. 
*Sncli monopolies of good things were 
fa^om ite praetiees w ith the arbitrary 
govrrmneiils of IJiiido.staii. {F. liu-^ 
4'hanaiu Vc.) 

CiiiNAMrKTTA. — A town in the 
disliielof iVladura, 11 miles S. by AV. 
from Ihc city of Alarlnia. 9*^. 

•11'. N. Loiig. 78°. 8'. i:. 

CniNCiiFAV (or Chang) PjAY. — A 
spacious hay and harbour in Cochin 
China, eomi)letcly sheltered from all 
winds, hut only aecessililc for large 
■vessels at liigli water. 1 iat. l.*l°. 50'. 
N. At the head of this harbour is 
situated the <*ity of Quin-nong. 

CiiiNcuoou. — A small tow n in the 
proviiico of Aunmgabad, situated on 
the road from lloinbay to Poonah. 
it is pleasantly placed on the left 
bank of a river, and is said to con- 
tain 5000 inbabilnnts, including 300 
Ih'Alnnin families. It has the ap- 
pearaiiee of an industrious town, the 
liouses being good, the streets eleuii, 
and the sliops well supplied. 

Tliis]dacc is the residence of Chin- 
tamuu Deo, w horn a great proportion 
of the Maharattii nation believe to 
be an incarnation of their favourite 
deity, Coonpulty. 'I1ie presciib is 
the eighth in descent from the first, 
aikd they take the name, allernateh, 
ofChintamuiiDco and Narrahi Deo. 
'riic BrahmiiLS relate that eaeii deo 
at^fis death has been burned, and 
invariably a small image of Goon- 
put ly bus miraculously arisen from 
the ashes, which is j)laced in the 
tomb and worsbipped. Although 
the deo be an incarnation of the 
. deity Goonputty, be performs popja 
(worships) his other self, in the form 
of a statue; for the latter, the Brah- 
jniiis .say, is the greatest, his power 
• not being diminished by the avatar, 
or incarnation. • 

Tlie dcafs, officio^ a dcwaimuh. 


or fool ; hut the term f(-K)l dorr nnf, 
in this instam e, as in most otlicrs, 
give the best translation of the word, 
lie is totally uniniiidiiil and igiio- 
rant of worldly a flairs, unable (the 
Brahmins say) to hold conversation 
beyond the proposition, reply, and 
rejoinder, and 1h<*n in a childish, 
blubbering manner. Mis ordinary 
occupations ilo not dilUr materially 
from those of other men ; he cats, 
drinks, takes w ives to liiinscif, ike. 
like other Brahmin:::. 

Ill 1800, t bo deo was a boy, 12 
years of age. His palace is an eiior- 
inous pile of building, without any 
kind ol‘ elegance, near tlie IMoorta, 
on which tlie town stands. I'ln; 
floors of this iMlitice are spi<?a<l over 
with the sacred cow-dung, and the 
apartments crowded witli sleek, w<*H 
fed Brahmins. Near the .palace an? 
the tombs of the former dcos, wbieli 
arc so many small temples enclosed, 
and planted round with trees, and 
coinmuiiieatiiig by steps with the 
river. Here goes on the business of 
worship. In one place are scfen \vo- 
nieii pouring oil, water, and iiiilk 
over the figures of tin* gods ; in ano- 
ther, children decking tlieiii with 
flowers. Here pilgrims and d(?vo- 
lecs performing their ablutions ; and 
])i'icsis chaiinting poilions of 
their sacred poems; the whole pro- 
ceeding with the most listless indo- 
lence and apathy. {Lord Valentiaf 
Moor, 31. Graham, ^ 

CiiiNCXEPUT. — ancient pos- 
scHsioii of the Company, in the Car- 
natic, formerly denominated tlie , Tag- 
hire, now forms the collcctorship of 
Chingleput. It was permaneiilJy 
assessed in 1801-2; but the cfl'cct 
has not been so saiisfactory as was 
expected, extensive sales bf land 
having since lukeii place. (5M Re- 
port, $ c.) 

Cuing LEPLTT. — A town in the Car- 
natic, situated on tlie north-easteni 
side of the Palar, 39 miles S. S. W. 
from ]Madras. Lat. 12^. 5(i'. N. 
laing. 79°. 55'. E. In 1751, the 
French took possession of Cliiiiglc- 
put; but it was tiikon from them, iu 
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1752, hy Capt. Clive, after a short 
sie«e. 

Ch I M KOI* OOR A M , {Chtnrai/apatmi\ 
— A town in the llajali of Alysore’s 
terrilorics, ;10 iiiil(?s N. W. I'roin Se~ 
Lut. 1 2°. 5ii'. N. Long. 

70^. 40'. i :. 

Tlie fort of Cliiiirayapjitaii is well 
hnilt of stone and and has a 
Lvlacis, dileh, and walls bnilt of these 
materials, and round towers and bas- 
tions, witli embrasures lor cunnoii. 
Tt has a Avcekly fair, but no (toiisi- 
dera!)Io trade. 'Fhe eonntry around 
is v(‘rv bare of trees, but contains 
m:my fitie tanks. 'J’he town, fort, 
and su])urbs, contain above 900 
bouses, of which ()0 arc inhaluted by 
Ibahmins. The name ("hinraya- 
patan signihes the city of the little 
prince. In Nepuiil, the year 1802 
was iSriinoca ; whereas, at this place, 
it \vu.s Duhluuldi, a diircrenee of 1 1 
years, (i*', Lord VulmtiOj 

C.HiNNACiiix. — A town ill AVath- 
rrn llindostau, in the district of Jiuii- 
lah, of which it is the capital, and 
tributary to the Cluxa'kliali itajah of 
Ncpaul. Lat, 30®. 29'. N. Long. 
81®35'.E. 

Tins place is situated in a valley, 
the north side of which is bounded 
by the mountains of Ilinialaya. The 
town stands helween theChiiimwhin 
and Kiiniala Ki\<TS, which are said 
to unite at a point, distant about six 
days journey to tlie south west of 
Chiniiachin. It is the IronlicT .sta- 
tion of Ncpaul, in the TaklalJiar 
fjuavttT, aii(i is the b(5st route for sui)- 
plying tin* north-west part of'J'ibet 
viitli ilritish goods. Tt is about 10 
days journey distant Ihnn Ihx'iii 
Sliehr, and ii month’s journey for a 
e aravif n from Catinaiidoo. {Kirkjm- 

(■HiNoon. — A town belonging to 
the Ni'/ain, iirtiie province ofli<‘ja- 
poor, 47 nnles N. N. \V. froiii Bal- 
harv. liUt. 15°. 40'. Long. 

31'.' E.* 

i^iiiNNOGR. — A town belonging to 
Grfe Nizam, in the province of Ecrar, 
situated on the north-east side of the 


Godaverv^ River. Lat. ID°. 8'. N. 
Long. 80°. 8M:. 

CiiiNSURA, {ChhicJmra). — A Dutch 
scltlcnieiit in the province of Rongal, 
situated on the west sidi; of the Jli- 
ver Hoogbly,22 miles from Calcutta. 
Lat. 229. 52'. N. Long. 88°. 28'. J^. 
The first fiictory of the Dutcli East; 
India Coinpariy was erected here in 
1G5C, and llu^ site on the whole is 
much prelbfablc to that of tvaicutta. 

Ill 1709 Ciiinsnra w as blockaded by 
the Nabob of Rengars forces, to coni- 
})(?' payment of tin? arrears of ilutics, 
allliough tlu^ proviiU'c was then ;u - 
liially possessed by the English E;ist 
Companv. It has since been regu- 
larly eaptiirod by the Ilritish forces, ^ 
on the eomnu^nc enKMit of hostilities 
with the Dutch. {Slavoritnts, lien- 
nel„ <S*c-) 

CniNAUB, {or Chaudrahliairtt ). — 
lliis river has its sovree inair th<^ 
eastern hills of Cashmere, in tJu^ 
proviiiee of Lalioiv}, near the, soiirecs 
of llio Ra vey, the Bey ah, the Siitu- 
Icje, and tlio Jumir.i. It How s after- 
wards in a south-w esterly direction, 
with a remarkably straight coursi.'. 
Erorii Jummoo it proecjcds through a 
flat eoiiutiy, gradually appioaohing 
tJie Bchut, with which it unites nv;ar 
.Ichungsfnd. This junction i;. (4- 
fectcdw'ith great noise and violence, 
which circMimsIanco is noticed liotli 
by the historians of Alexaudm- and 
ofl'iinour. 'J'he space lictween the 
J|chut and the Chiiiaub is no wlnuc 
more than 36 miles, w ithin the iiuiits 
of the Punjab. About 90 miles f oni 
its..sourc(s and not far from tlu* (’ash- 
mcre hills, it is 70 yards broad, and 
very rapid. The length ol‘ its jjrr rf^' 
iueludiiig the windings, may be esti- 
mated at 420 miles. 

The ancient Hindoo -name oi this 
river was the Chandra Rhaga, or 
Chandra Saritn, and it is considered 
as the a cosines of Alexander. Abel 
Eazel, in 158*2, describes it as fol- 
lows: 

“ Another river of Lahore is tlie 
Cbinaub, calleil also Cliumlei bahka* 
(Chandra Biiaga). From the lop of 
the mountains of Khulw ar issue X\\o 
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springs, one called Chumler, and the 
other Bahka. In the iieighlMnii- 
liood ol* Klmtwar lliry unite their 
streams, and are Iheii calliMl Chiiii- 
derhahka ; tiom thoiu;e they How on 
to Uelolipoor, Sooderah, and Heza- 
reh.” {lietinelf Wifjordj AbidFazel, 

('hiring. — A village in Northern 
Hiiidostan, one-half of which is si- 
tuated ill the Gcrwal (Serinagiir dis- 
trict), and the other half in tlic dis- 
trict of Kemaiujii. The range of 
nioiiiitains here forms the boundary 
betw eon the two provinces. It was 
formerly a place of some note, but is 
now' in ruins, and destitiil£ of inha- 
bitants. Nei*ir to it is a large village, 
iiametl Cliaparang. (Hapcr, ^'C.) 

Chitlong. — A small town in 
Norfliern iiindostan, in the territo- 
ries of Xepaiil, named also Lohari, 
or Little Nepanl. Lat27°. 21/. N. 
Jxmg. 86°. 5lf. E. This town eon- 
tains a few brick and tiled houses of 
two or three stories, but is an iucoii- 
siderable place, altliough the tirst in 
the Nepaijl country that has the ap- 
pearance of a town to the traveller 
coining from the south. It is said 
to have been fbrmciiy more exten- 
sive and (lourishing. 

During the dyrnisty of the Newar 
princes, Chit long w-as for some time 
a dependency of the Patn raje, or 
sovereignty, and had a district an- 
nexed to it containing several popu- 
lous villages. It constitute.s at pre- 
sent part of the jaghire, or lief, hf 
one of the four commanders of the 
NrpanI forei's. On the 27th Feb. 
1793, lh(^ mercury in FalirenhciCs 
thermometer fell to 20°. ; and, on the 
KtifiWing uiorning, all the standing 
water w <is found frozen to a conside- 
rable «lej)lh. {Eirhpairick, §-c.) 

Chit POOR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Giijiat, belonging to an in- 
dc])cn(J cut rajah, sitnated in a nioun- 
tuinoiis and pingiy district. Lat. 
2i° 20'. N. Long. 70°. 47'. E. 

Ch it'F agong , (C/mt urgrrema).— A 
district situated at the suiith-easterii 
fxtrcniity of the proviiicf of Bengal, 
between the 21st and 23d deuces of 


niirtli latitude. To the north il is 
bounded by the ^ripperah district ; 
to the .south by Araeaii; to the ea.st 
it has llie Birman empire ; and to the 
west the sea. In Umgth it may bo* 
estimated at 120 miles, by 25 the 
average breadth. 

This district contains about 2987 
square miles of uiiproiluctivc, hilly, 
and plain arable lauds, nearly in the 
proportion of tw'O to one, and w as 
originally divided into lour mode- 
ratel) laigc, and 140 very small pi r- 
gunnabs, partitioned among 1400 
landholders. This distribution ori- 
ginated in (Hinscquciicc of the wboJe* 
district having formerly been assign- 
ed for the militia, or garrison troops, 
eonstantly maintained here for pio- 
tectioii against the iiieiirsioiis of the 
Muggs or Aracaneis. 'riieso, in 
process of time, became distinct ze- 
mindarics, when the military esta- 
blishment ceased to be necessary. 

The land is of a liilly and jungly 
nature, and but a small proportion 
of it in cultivation. It aj^iears 
adapted for the production of colfce, 
pepper, and the valuable spices of 
the east; and it possesses a. very 
eouvenient sca-port, Islamabad, for 
coasting traders in the bay at any 
season of the year. Ships of a con- 
siderable size are annually built here 
of timber, the produce of the coun- 
try, in addition to a small quantity 
imported; and the company have an 
extensive establislmienl on the sea 
coast for tlie manufacturo of salt. 
Landed property in this district is 
for the most part distributed into 
very small portions among numerou.s 
proprietors, which occasions inces- 
sant disputes respecting the boiuH 
daries. 

The River Naiif, which houivls the 
British and Birman territories, is si- 
tuated at a considerable distance 
from the town of Islanabad, the seat 
of provincial govemmont, and resi- 
dence of the English magistrate. 
The banks of this rivt^r arc ‘covered 
with deep jungles, interspcr.sod v? ith 
scanty spots of cultivation and a fey 
wrotched villages, wlierd dw clt the 
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|)Oor(T class of limlsmeii and fami- 
lies of roving’ hunters, whostj occu- 
pation is to catch and lame wild 
elephants, ^^hich abound in these 
forests. 

'I’lie sea coast of Chittjijjoiig is 
jnnch resort(‘d to by the European 
iiihabitants of Beng'al, on account of 
the hcncficial cflects of the sea air 
and salt water hathiiifi^. About 20 
nlih^s to tlie north of Islamahad is a 
rcniarkahle hot well, (named seeta- 
cond) the surfaec of which may ho 
inllamed by the application of lire, 
lake all other reniarkahl<,‘ phono- 
ineiiaof nature, it is estc*einf;d satired 
hy the Hindoos; as is likewise ano- 
ther hot spring near to Mongiiir. 

Chittagong, it is probable, origin- 
ally belonged to the extensive and 
iiidepciideiit kingdom of Tipperah; 
fmt bc'iiig a. fronlicr province, where 
the two t’cligioiis of Eralima and 
Ihiddha met, it was sometimes go- 
verned by sectaries of the one doc- 
trine, and sometimes of the other, 
'.riierc is reason to believe it was 
taken from botli aljout the beginning 
of the 16th century by the Afghan 
Kings of Bengal; and afterwards, 
during llic wars of the Moguls and 
Afghans, reverted to tlie Buddhists 
of Aracaii. Chittagong was first vi- 
sited by the Portuguese so early as 
1618; and thoKajah of Arncaii hav- 
ing iiillucnced apcatiiumlierof that 
nation to settle tnere, in conj unction 
w ith the Muggs or Aracaners, they 
infested and desolated the south- 
eastern (piaiiers of Bengal, wliicli, 
distant as the period is, has not yet 
recovered its population or cultiva- 
tion. 

In 1638, during the reign of the 
Emperor Shah Jeliaii, Makat Ray, 
oiiii bf the Miigg chiefs, w ho field 
Chittagong for the Ra.jah of Aracan, 
having incurred his displeasure, and 
apprehending •an attack, sought the 
Mogul sovereign’s protection. This 
is the first authentic account of the 
.superioVity of tins province being ac- 
<i^red by the Alogul, nor was it 
^riikcn possession of until 1666 ; yet, 
long before this period, it; was regu- 
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larly enumerated by Abnl Fazel in 
the list of tlie Mogul doniiiiioiis. In 
1666, Shaisla Khan, the soui)ahdar 
of Bengal, having ctpii])ped a power- 
ful fleet at Dacca, dispatched it down 
the Mcgna, under the eotnmaiul of 
Omcid Khan, wlio, liuving pre\ itmsiy 
coinpiered the Island tjf Siiiideep, 
procesMlcd against this province, and 
laid siege to Ihe capital. Alllioiigh 
strongly fortilied, and eontaiiiiiig, 
according to the Mogul liisturians, 
1223 (cannon of <liirei‘ciit calibres, it 
made hut a feeble resistance ; and. 
on its siiiTciider, a new naine (Isla- 
mabad) w as conferred on it, and it 
w'as with the distriet pennaiicjitly 
annexed to the 'Mogul empir(3. 

'I’his province, at an early period, 
attracted the notice of the ihiglish 
East India Ct»inpany, who, in 16*86, 
proposetl to remove their faettuy 
from Jlooghly to CIpttugoiig, and 
there estahlisii by fiiree a respectable 
fortilied residence. On the 17tli 
Dee. 168f), during a luptiirc with tlic 
Emperor Aiircngzebe, an English 
fleet appcannl ofl* Chittagong, with 
ail intention of seizing it, and there 
fixing the head of their soltleinonts 
ill the Bay of Bengal ; but, iiwiiig to 
indecision, nothing was done; nor 
would it iiavc answered th© Com- 
pany’s views, had the original pur- 
pose been aecomplislied. In A. D. 
1760 it was linally ceded to the iiast 
India Company, by the Nabob Jaf- 
lyer Ali Khan. 

In 1801, b)' the directions of the 
Marquis Wc'llcsiey, tlum govtanor- 
general, the board of revenu(3 in 
Bengal circulated vaiious questions 
to the collectors of the ditTere nt d jsa. . 
liicts on statistical subjects. ' ’Fhe 
result of their replies lemlod to esta- 
blish the fact, that the Cliittagong 
district contained 1,200,000 inha- 
hitaiils, which appears an astoiii.sbiug 
miinber,if the modern boundaries of 
the district have hot been eiilai g(‘d. 
Of this population the propoi tion of 
Mahpiiiinedahs wa.s three to live 
Hiiidoqs; and what is remarkable, 
although long under a B(«ddhist 
government, ycry lew of that sect 
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>rc jiow to be found in tlic district. 
(./. Grauty Stewart, Sanies, Bruce, 6th 
lieport, ^c.) 

CfiiTTAPHT. — A small town in the 
Carnatic, 75 miles S. AV. from Ma- 
dras, and 50 V. W. from Pondicher- 
ry. l-at. 2.y. N. Lou-. 7QP, 
26 ^ E. 

J.^iirin- the Camatic war in the 
lusteenUiry this was a fort of coii- 
aidorahle conscqnrnre, and sustained 
several sieves. It tlien hat! round 
towers at the on-les of the wail, 
■nuMc spaeions tiian the -enoraiity of 
the Ibrls of Coromandel. The Gate- 
way on tlic nortiiern side was the 
lar-est pile of this coiirdniction in the 
f’arnatic, being eapahle of contain- 
ing on its terraces 500 men, drawn 
lip under arms. Chi<ta])(jt was fi- 
jiaOy takfMi by Col. Coote, afier the 
battle of Wandbva.di, liaving made 
but a slight resistance. (Orme, Ar.) 

Cnrrn.Lnuooo, (Chitra IJur^a), 
— A fort and town belonging to the 
Alysoro Fhijah, Iho capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name. Lat. 14^, 
10^ N. 70° E. })y the 

natives it is called Silala Biirga, 
which .signitics the .spotted castle; 
and also Chatracal, w hich means the 
umbrella rock. It i.s every where 
surrounded by low, ro«;ky, hare hills, 
on one of which slaiid-s the droog, or 
fort, formerly tlie re.sidence of the 
jK)Iygar of the country. In the j'ear 
177() i-fyder took it by treachery, at 
w^hich time the town was very Ittrgz*. 
It is still a eonsiclcrablc place, and as 
a fortress, onO of tin: stron-c.st in In- 
dia. Ill thcusiiHl sdyleof Iheliidiaii 
fortified rocks, it is surrounded by 
::.:iK(*|pil w'alls within one .'mother, the 
outermost of wliich might be taken • 
without forwJirdiiig the reduction of 
the hill. 

plain of Chilteldroog Consists • 
of a black .soil, and is 10 miles from 
;iorth to south, and foui: froin east to 
west ; birti owing to a deficU’fncy of 
v/ater, the (jiiahtity of rico land is 
sniail. To reach the w ater the ’.yells • 
he made deep,- and . what is' 
procured is ofija bad (|Kality. This-' 
may, in parij^e aitiributed to 4bo 


common nastiness of the ITindoos, 
who w'ash their clotli.s, bodies, and 
rattle, in the same tanks and wells 
•iVom which they take their own be- 
verage. The whole iieighhouring 
country is reckoned imhcalthy, al- 
though it is perfectly dry and clear, 
'i’he nrdives assert, that every coun- 
try is unhealthy in which the black 
soil called eray abounds. 'J’lirough- 
out fills priiieipality and the neigh- 
bouring country of Ifaia-piiuya- 
hnlly, (which last belongs lo the 
Company) shcej) are an object of 
great importance, and are of a spo- 
cie.s called curi, in the language of 
Karnala. 

Tlie chiefsliip of the villages in 
this district is a hereditary ofiicor, as 
is u.sual, Ibroiigli the Mysore La jab’s 
possessions, and he acts as priest to 
the village god. Almost every vil- 
lage has a peculiar deity oV this kind, 
and most of them are believed to be 
of a deatnictive nature, 'Fhc natives 
propitiate them by putting an iron 
hook through the skin under their 
shoulder blades, by which they arc 
.suspended to a moveable trausveiso 
beam, and swung round for a consi- 
derable time. 

At the eouclusion of the last Aly- 
sorc war, in 1799, in consequence of 
repeated ravages and calamities, 
many districts in tlie Mysore pio- 
viiicc, formerly w'cll pcopleil, were 
totally laid waste, and scarcely ex- 
hibited a vestige of population. Chit- 
teidroog in particular siiU'ered in a 
pre-eminent degree, and was de- 
prived of the groat mass of its inha- 
Mta nts. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 115 miles; from Madras, ;335 
tniles. (F. Buchanan, Wilkes, Moor, 
Kennel, Ar.) ' 

CiiiToUE, {Chaitur ). — A Bajpoot 
distric/t in tho provinct; of Ajmcer, 
situated to the soutR-west of joud- 
poor, and bordering on Gujrat and 
■ Malwah. The sovereign of this 
country isnamed indiscriiniiialeiv tlm 
Hanah of Cliitore, or Odeypoor;'*> ‘ut, 
ini' modern ' time.^, the latter to\^^, 
having b^inc the capital; has great- 
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ly superseded the fast ; the reader is, 
thcrelbre, retened to the artielc 
Odeypooh foi IVnUier details respcct- 
inj? this territory, \vhieh, in f382, 
was described by Abul Tazcl as 
follows : 

“ Sircar Chitore, foiitaiiiiiig^ 26 
mahiils; incasurcraent I ,G7S,802 bi^e- 
grahs; revenue, 30,047,649 dams. 
Seyiirglial, 300,737 dams. 'I’liis dr- 
ear liiniisius 2*2,000 cavalry, and 
82,000 in laiilry.” — See also Mkwah. 

CiiiTOKE. — A Itajpoottown in the 
province orAjineer, the capital of a 
district of tiie same name. Lat. 
26^^ hV. N. fion!;-. 74°. 30'. E. 

This |)laee was the ancient capital 
of the llajpoot sovereign, now known 
by the a;>])eliatioii of the Hanah of 
4)dcjpoor, and much cd(jbrated lor 
its strength, riches, uiitiquify, when 
taken and despoiled by Acber, in 
lii67. • 

'^f’he fortress of C'hitoreis situated 
on the top of a liigli and rugged 
iiiouiitain, an<l is considered as a 
place of great strength. It WJis lirst 
conquered by the iVrahoiumcdans, 
A. 1303, during the reign of Alla 
ud Decn, the scourgxf of the Hin- 
doos. It was snbs<MjJicntIy taken by 
Acber, and in 1680 ag;uj» subdued 
and plundered by Aziin bishauii, the 
son of Aurengzehe; permanent pos- 
session of the fortress do(JS not, there- 
fore, appear to have been retained 
by the Italian and Mogul Ihiiperors. 
Ill 1790 it was taken by Madajce 
Sindia, from Blicem Singh, a rebel- ‘ 
lions subject of tlie Odey|»oor Jla- 
iahs, to whom it was restorcHl agree- 
ably to a previous agrocmeut. (lien- 
nel, Mavrice, 

Chi ttore, {Chaitur\-'- A town 
and distrief, situated on tlic western 
froiftior of the Carnatic, 80 miles 
E. from Madras, l^at. 13®. 12'. N. 
Long. 79®. 10'. E. 

llie Cliilfoor poilams, or small 
districts^ came into the possession of 
the Ea.st India Company, under the 
treat} with the Nabob of Arcot, in 
V801. The poly gars had long been 
y^efractory aiid turbulent subjects of 
tho uahob^ a goulinuaiice q1 which 


rendered it necessary to send a nii- 
litiiry force against them in 1804. 
Tw'o of them having surrendered at 
thccomiiiciicement, the others were 
ihivcn into tJic jungles, and their 
forts demolished ; tranquillity, how- 
ever, was not restored until the hc- 
ginning of 1805, wlieii the system of 
fixed rents on the lands of each cul- 
tivator was introduced, which has, 
besides, been attendtid with a con- 
sidcrablo increase of revenue.*. The 
Cliittoor lands were permanently us- 
ssessed in 1802-3. {6th Report, \'c.) 

CiiMTRA. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Kamgnr, 
100 miles S. by W. from Patna. Lat. 
24®. 14'. N. Long. 84®. 58'. E. 

Chitway, {Setnva ). — A town in 
the province of Malabar. Lat. 10®. 
23'. N. Long. 70®. 2'. E. This place 
is situated on an island 27 miles long, 
ami in some places live miles broad, 
iianiod Chitw'ay by Europeans, but 
by the natives Manapnrain. 1 1 con- 
sists of two districts, Shetiiwai and 
Alfypuram, and is separated from 
the c».)iitinciit by inlets of salt water, 
which form the northern part of an 
excellent inland navigation. The 
soil of this island is in genend poor, 
and allhongli tlie whole may be con- 
sidered as a plain, the rice holds are 
.sjiiall ill proportion to the elevated 
land tliat rises a few feet above tho 
level of the sea. The shores of the 
Island aro covered with cocoa nut 
^palms, from Avhich the revenue is 
chielly derived, and the whole is 
rented from the Company by tlie 
Cochin Eajali for 30,000 per annum, 
but he possesses no legal jurisdiction 
over the inhabitants. The lo w 1 ; ^^^ 
that lies near the sea is extremely 
sandy, and the quantity of rice fields 
insigmiieant- A slave hero, when 
30 years old, costs about 100 fa- 
iiam. 1 , or 21. 14s. 7d, with a wife tlie 
price is double^. Children sell at 
from 15 to 46 fanams, or from 
8s.2Id. to 21s. lOd.{J'\RuchanaH,^c.) 

JChookiang Somyoo.-— A Jako in 
the Lahdack country, about 30 miles 
in circund'erencc. Lat, 34®. 47.1^. 
Long.77®.60;,E. 
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Choomkas. — A savngfo pcojilc, 
who inhabit liic' lirst ran;yo of hills to 
tho nortli mid cast of the province of 
Chitlagonu;, in Jb*jiu:al, ami arc tri- 
butary to the Eritish government. 
Their villages are railed cliooms, 
but th( V Si idoni rmnaiii longer than 
two years on om* spot. Ileyond them 
are the Kookies, Avilh whom the 
Choomeas traOie ; but the Kookies 
do not allow tin* latter ever to enter 
their vilhiir(«. (d/rtiv«e, 

Choomookta', (Sumu7'ti). — A 
town in the Lahdack c'onnlrv, situ- 
ated on the north side of a river 
named tin? Kliankiis. wliieli rises to 
the north of the JJimalaya Moun- 
tains, and was f(»rmerly supposed to 
liaA’e been the Gauges of the Hin- 
doos ; hut this coiijetdnre lias been 
proved uiifonudi^d by the recent ex- 
pedition from Jk'iigal, to trace the 
course of llie^ Gauges, which has 
b(?<Mi found to rise on the south side 
ol' (lie great flimalaya Ki<lge. Lat. 
33^. 68'. N. liong. 78®. 54'. E. 

Cno^OI:A^ — A town in the Nahry 
Sankar country, situated to the north 
of the Himalaya Mountains. Lat. 
33®. 27'. N, Long, 79®. 43'. K. 

Chooxpook. — A town belonging 
to the ATuharattas, in tho province 
of Mal'.vali, 36 miles S. E. from Bib 
sah. J.at. 23° 17'. N. I.ong. 78®. 
IS'. !•:. 

Ghookhtt. — A toAvn in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, in the Boghela 
country, 94 miles S. AW from Be- 
nares. J.at. 24°. 29'. N. Long. 81®* 
48'. E. Tt is situ a ted betwixt the 
Biver Soane and the \ indhya or 
Ki moor Hills, and is possessed by an 
j^UKiepeiident chief. 

‘'tfiioruAH. — A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 70 miles E. of Boorhan- 
pnor. Lat. 21®. 12'. N. Long, 76®. 
17'. E. 

CiioTEKSGUR, (or liuttunpoor). — A 
large district in the province of 
Guild warm, situated principally be- 
twixt the 22tl and 23d degrees of 
north latitude, 'liiis province is very 
fA'qucntly denominated 4.charcund, 
but the name properly applies to 


great part of the tjundw.iiia pro 
viiiec. C'hotcesgur, whhii niemn; 
30 forts ill its most o.xteiisivo sense, 
is said to (iomprehend 20,000 sipiaro 
miles, j>art of which is composed of 
a mountainous tract, or iinproiilable 
jungles; from whicli last circii in- 
stance tho country acquired the 
name of Joharcund. 'I’liis district 
to the south of KutI unpoor is a 
champaign country, abundantly wa- 
tered with little livers, full of vil- 
lages, and ornamented with groves 
and tanks. In the neighbourhood 
of Byepoor eon.siderahlc quantities 
of wheat and vegetables are pro- 
duced. Bice is not abundant, it 
being only eiiUivated behind large 
reservoirs of Avatcr, in sitiiatioiiK 
where the declivity of the land is 
snitabb^. 

Large quantities of grain are ex- 
ported from Chotesgiir alb over llic3 
Nizam's dominions, and even to the 
Circans ; liom the latter .salt is im- 
ported and retailed at an extrava- 
gant price, 'riie villages are nurnr- 
rolls, but poor. The country abounds 
ill cattle, and brood mares of tluj 
tattoo species. On the whole, tliis 
teiTitory is but thinly inhabited. Eo- 
reign merchants bring a few horses, 
elephants, camels, and shawls for 
sale, but the principal part of llie 
commerce is carried on by the brin- 
jarrics, oritiiieranl grain dealers. In 
1794 it was said that, in plentiful 
seasons, they could employ 100,000 
bullocks in exportation, and it is cer- 
tainly one of the most productive 
provinces under the Nagpoor Bajuh. 
The Hatsoo and ('arooii ai*e the 
chief rivers, and the principal towns 
are Kuttunpoor and Byepoor. I’hc 
boundaries to the north b(;ghi at the 
village of Noaparah, which eotsists 
of only a few miserable huts. 

'Ibis district was an<;i(.'nUy com- 
prehended ill the Hindoo province 
of Gundwaiia, and composed part 
of the state of Gurrah; but, during 
the reign of Aiircngzebe, It was 
formerly annexed to the Soubah ^jf 
Allahabad, although but noniitialIjNs 
subjected to tlie Mogul empire. In 
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1762 it was coiiqUcrrd by Enj^ojcc 
Ehuosial), ai*d has i'Vf-r since coii- 
tiihicd in the possession of the 
7iruliaratt:i Hajabs of Naj;poor. {J, 
Grant, Blunt, 

Choul.— A small town belon^ng 
to the iVIabaratta l*esliwa, iu the 
pn)viiiee of Anruiii^abad, situated 
on the sca-<*oast of the Concaii dis- 
trict, 25 mib^s south from Bornba}'. 
Eat. 18° .q;V. N. Lonic. 72° 56'. E. 
't his was a place of considerable 
note duriii»- the Bhamannec dynasty 
of the Deccan. 

Choijtv:a. — A town in tlie pro- 
vince of liabar, district of Chula 
Nag^poor, 200 miles W. N. W. from 
Calcutta, Cat. 2;i°. 26'. N. Lonjj. 
srp. 29 '. E. 

ihiowEKA. — A town in theGujiat 
Peninsula, .situated about 30 miles 
N. by K from Wankaiu;cr. 

'riiis place stands on an eminence, 
and is surrounded by a high .stone 
w all, with square tower.s, in a ruin- 
ous state. On approacliiug this 
place, after passing* the iSonghur 
iiills, there is an dxtciisive plain of 
a rich .soil ; but the [icasanty being 
of castes that arc averse to agricul- 
ture, tln^ whole reinuins in a state 
of pasturage. During tlic dry sea- 
son the adjacent viliuge.s arc badly 
su])plicd witli water, yet it is found 
by digging not far from the surface. 
{Maemurdo, Sfc.) 

Chowpareh. — A town in llie pro- 
vince of Jjaliore, situated on the 
east side of the Indus, a fov miles 
above its .junction with the Sohaan. 
River. Lat. 32°. 10'. N. liOiig. 70°. 
50'. E. 

CHUr.ANSF.RAi. — All Afghan town 
in the pro\itice of Calml, district of 
Muiidurari, situated on tlie west 
side^)f (lie Chuganserai River. Lat. 
34°. 56'. N. Loiig. 70°. 8'. E. 

Ckuka — A castle in Bootan, near 
to which is a ♦chain biidgc of a re- 
markable consfruction, stretched 
over the River Tebiiicliieii. Lat. 
27°. 28'. N. Long. 89°. 27'. E. This 
ti^tress is a large building, placed on 
y^vateii ground, with only one. en- 
trance into it It is built of stone, 


and the w’alls arc of a prodigious 
thickness. 'I’he natives have no re- 
cord when the bridge of chains was 
erected ; they say it was fabrieatc'd 
by the Devata (iiiferitir dedty) 'I’c- 
haptchap. 'flic adjacent country 
abounds with straw’berries, which 
are, however, seldom (^aten by the 
natives of Bootan. Hero are also 
many well known .English plants, 
such as docks, nettles, primroses, 
and dog rose hushes. {Tni'ner, Sf'c.) 

Chukree Ghaut. — A ferry over 
tlu* Boyah River, in tlu^ province of 
Lahore, which, at this place, in the 
dry season, (lows in two branches ; 
the waters of which are deep, but 
not rapid. In the rainy season the 
breadth is one mile and a halt (1 IM 
jRcg*. <^c.) 

CiiUMBUL. — ^This river has Us 
source near the ancient city of 
Muudu, in tlic centre of the pro- 
vimx» of Mahvah, within 15 miles 
of the Ncrhuddali. From thence it 
pursues a north-easterly direction ; 
and, after washing the city of Kota h, 
and receiving many smaller streams, 
it falls into the Jumna, 20 miles be- 
low Elawch. The breadth of its 
(;banuel at the Ford Kyterco, near 
Dlioolpoor, is three quarters of a 
mile, and the whole length of iis 
course 440 miles. At Kcyteree, the 
southern hank is bold and lofty ; and, 
in the rainy season, when the chan- 
nel is full, the prospect of such a 
body of water, bomidcd by hills of 
Various shapes, forms a contrast to 
the vast plain between the Jumna 
and the Ganges. 

This river is often named the 
Siunbul, and is supposed, by Maj^ 
Rennel, to he the Sambus of Ad- 
rian. It now forms the boundary 
which .separates the British teiTito- 
ries in Hindostan Proper from Ihost^ 
of Dowlet Row Siiidia to the south. 
{Hunter^ Malcolm^ Rennel, }fc.) 

Chumpaneer, {C/tampmir). — A 
district in the province of Gujrat, 
principally situated betw^ecii the 22<i 
and 23d degrees of north latitude. 
It is bounded on tlic north by tf?e 
district of Gujrat; on the south by 
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fhe Nerljiidvlali; on <hc east by Gii- 
dara; and on tlic w«>sl by Rroach 
and C*anibay. The eliief towns ai*e 
CliuiiipaneiT, IJnllaf, and Alyinohun, 
and 11)0 rivers the Nerbud- 

dah and iVbiliv. 

A pii'i ffct proportion of this district 
is citlu r innnodialoly possessed by 
the I\[ahurat1as, or occupied by 
chiefs tributary to tliein. I’lie prin- 
cipal l\Jaljajatta Priiieo is the Gni- 
rowar, whose doniinions lie in this 
quarter of Gnjrat. In 1582 the dis- 
Irietof CIninqianeer is described by 
Al>nl I 'aKol as Ibllows: 

“ Sirear Ghnmpanecr, (unitainin^ 
nine tnalials; measure inent, 800,337 
b('r'!^abs; revenue, 10,109,884 dams. 
I’his sirear furnisacs 550 eavalry, and 
1000 infaiitry.” 

C-nrMiMNKKn. — A town isi the 
province (»f Gurrat, district of Giiniii- 
paneev, of which it is the capital, 55 
miles J'i, hy V. frojii Cambay. Lut. 
22®. 3!'. N, Lonfv. 73®. 37'. E. 

'I'hc town of Chumpancor is sur- 
roi]nd( d by a wall of mas.sy stoiif;s, 
050 yards loii" by 350 broad, and 
defciidcti by 42 lowers. In 1582 it 
is des<Tibed by A bill Eazcl as a place 
of considerable size and strength; 
and tho ruijis of Hindoo temple^, 
and jMnliommedan mosques, for 
inaiiy miles round, prove its former 
p,T!ind(nir. The houses of the pre- 
sent tow n are wrctcljed huts, raised 
on blocks and pillars of the once 
inafTiiilicent edifices of the jVfoguls. 

Abul 1'azt‘l thinks tins city ivaA 
originally built byCbampa, a market 
man of the Ebcel caste, who gave 
it his own name. In 1534 it w-as 
Bi. the f ap itat of Giijrat, at which pe* 
iSoflT! was taken and plundered by 
t he J lmperor 11 uniayooii. (O’f/t Reg^ 
frr..Ve.) 

CiitXAU. — A district in the pro- 
vince of Allaliabad, situated about 
the 25th degree of north latitude. 
It is boniidcd on the north by (he 
Ganges ; on the. south by the Soane ; 
on the east by the Caramnassa ; and 
on the west by Tarrar and Rogale- 
ifliiid. 34)0 northern p:prt of this 
district is a moi^t feiUie tract of 


country, and in a very flourishing 
state w ith respect to commerce and 
iiiaiiiifactiircs ; but towards the south 
it is mountainous, jungly, and ex- 
hibits few traces of cultivation or 
population. 4'he Vindliy, a chain of 
hills, which extend .so far across 
] lindostan, to the north of Xi^biid- 
dah, penetrate into the Chunar ter- 
ritory, and occupy the southern ex- 
tremity. The principal towns arc 
AlirzapooraiidCliiinarghnr, to w hich, 
formerly, miglit have been ad<ied 
Ridjeeghur, now 5.) niiiis. Thc Bo- 
kcr River divides tlie country, called 
Chundail, from the pergunuah of 
Suetasghur, in the Chunar district. 

In tins district, where the pastures 
arc common to a w hole village, each 
tenant puls as many cattle of ditfer- 
C3d sorts oji it as he chooses. 44ic 
hiiid is, consequently, overstocked, 
and the c;uttlc starved. During the 
dry season, and more particularly 
dniiiig the hot winds, every thing 
like verdure disappears. The grass- 
cutters, a class of tenants kept by 
I’iUrupeans to pioiiurc food for their 
horses, will bring provender tfom a 
field when verdure is scarcely vi- 
sible. They use a sharp instrument, 
with w’hich they cut the grass below 
the surface, and these roots, when 
cleared of earth by w ashing, afford 
Uic only green food w'hieli it is pos- 
sible to }>rocui e. 

Tiiriiips, cabbages, carrots, and 
greens, are raised in the gardens of 
Europeans during the cold season ; 
but no art can preserve tJiein against 
the deadly iniluciice of the hot wdnds, 
though in each garden a supply of 
vyatcr is daily draivii by two bul- 
lp(!ks. 

Chunar formed part of the Be- 
nares KcmindaiT, and was acquired 
by the East India Company by 
treaty, in 1775, along w ith the rest 
of that province. «. 

In 1682 it is dcsciiljcd by Abifl 
Fazcl as follow s : . 

“Sircar Chunar, containing 18 
mahals; measurement, 106,270 b(k- 
gahs ; revenue, 5,8 1 0,654 dams. S(5\ 
urgUuh 109>065 dams, This suear 
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furnisiies 500 rnvatry, nnd 18,000 iii- 
faiili v.” {Tvnnunl, iilunt^ Ahid Fa^ 
zeL Ac.) 

Chunakoiiimj. — A town and for- 
tress in tin* proviinr^ of Allatiabud/ 
district of Chinuir, situated on llie 
soiitli side of the fiaic^es. Lat. QCF. 
O'. N. liOUiv. 8‘2°. 51'. P.. 'i’hc fort 
is situated on a. free-stone rock, sc- 
vi*r:d Innulred feet wliieii rises 
abruptly iVoin tlie plain, and advances 
some distance into the river. It is 
fortified in the Indian jnaiiner, with 
walls and towers, out* behind the 
otlier, anil is a place of considerable 
slreii^lb. 'riie prospect from its 
summit is otic of the finest ima- 
ginable. The town of Chnnar Ls a 
straggling collect ion of native hnis 
and European bungalows. The liat- 
1 erics here completely comniand the 
navigation of tlie river, and allow 
no boat tdgu np or down without in- 
spection. At certain seasons of the 
year Chunar is excessively hot, and 
very unhealthy. 

The approach to tlic town from 
the north is marked by a chain of 
low hills, nmiiing parallel to the 
river on its right hank, which is co- 
vered with pUintations and hunga- 
low.s. 

In 1530 Chiinarglinr was the resi- 
dence of Shcre Khan, the Afghan, 
wdio expelled the Emperor Hit- 
inayooii from Hindostaii. In 1575 
it was taken by the Moguls, after a 
siege of six months. In 1763 this 
fortress, after repulsing a night at- 
tack of the British troops, was, some 
time afterwards, delivered up with- 
out a siege, and has ever since re- 
mained in the Company's possession. 
It was a place of great importance 
ill former times ; hut, as the British 
frontier has been carried further north, 
Allahabad has superseded it as a 
military depot. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
by Moorshedabad, 674 miles; by 
Birbooni, 469 miles. {Lord Valen* 
tiff Tknmntf Glmhvtm Hossein, jFV- 
jfshtay Rennel^fyc,) 

• Chuxdail, {Chandsla),-^A dis- 
trict ill the province of AUahabad, 


situated betwTen the 24th and 25tli 
degrees of north latilude. It is 
separated from llie Brilisli disti irt of 
Chunar hy the J'ivi'r B<)ker, besides 
which it has the Soane and many 
smaller slii'ams. 

Tho natives of this* coiintiT call 
themselves Chniidails, and are a 
tribe of Bai]>i)()ls, the usual resi- 
dence of their rajah b<*iug at llaje- 
floor, 20 miles west of Bedjeeghur. 
'I’heconntry beitaine tributary to the 
Hajaiis of Bcuhits, in the days of 
Bulwinit Singh, who comfuered it; 
for it Jiad never been thoroughly 
.subdued by the Moguls, although 
formally annexed to the Soiibah of 
Allahabad by Ann ngzehe. 

'I'his teniliiiy is very thinly in- 
Imbitcd, and many fiarts ol it a com* 
plete wilderness. 'J’he road south 
from the British dominions is over a. 
numher of wsmall liiils^witb seareciv 
a. vestige of a liahitation ; there heing 
few permanent villages, the iiiliabl- 
fants being accustomed to change 
their sites very freipicntly. 'i’iie in- 
haldtunts of these hills arc named 
Karwar, and are a very savage tribe, 
acknow lodging allegiauee to a vassal 
of tlie Burdee Bajah’s, w ho resides 
at Buddei’V, and divided into many 
sects, {Jihnt,\c.) 

CayNDEii, {Chandra). — A small 
town in the Afghan terri lories in Uie 
proviiieo of Muultan, sitiiatcfi on the. 
north side of the Uummoody Hiver, 
90 miles S. from the town of Mook 
faii. Lat. 29®. 16'. N. Long. 71^' 
29'. E. 

CiiiipPARAH.-— A towm i!i tho pro 
Vince of Gundwana, situated on iho 
Belli Guiiga Kiver, 87 miles N..tiouiL^ 
Nagpoor. Lat. 22'. N. Long. " 

This place is famous for the nia^ 
nufacturc of iron, a great cfuantity 
of which is oamod into the British 
provinces. A considerable district 
in this part of Gundwana is held by 
a Patun chief, who received it iu 
Jaghire from the first Raggojee 
Blioonslafa, as a rew'ard lor services 
during hi4 conquest of Gurulwaiiil, 
aud the northern parts of Berar 
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'the town is consf<iuc*ntl\^ chiefly iii- 
hahiteil hy A(j»;lians. {Lahir, Vc.) 

Chupraii, — A iowii ill the pro- 
vince of l>ahar. district of Sarnii, 
of which it is the capital, situated on 
the north side of the Ganj^cs, ,32 
mill's W'. W. froiu l^atua. Lat, 
25®. 4(/. I^uiitv. HI®. If/. C. 

Oil :May 2, 1757, Alajer rooto 
(afterwards Sir Evre) reached this 
jdace, ill pursuit ofa hrench corps 
imdt'r i\lr. liuw, heiuj;' llic earliest 
advcUiec of the JJrilish forces in this 
<(nart('r. Mr. Law and his jiarty 
were afti’iwards taken prisoners hy 
t Jenerairaniac, on the 15tli January, 
1761, after a victory obtained over 
the Sliahzada, (the Mvfpil emperor’s 
son), who vi'ry soon after^^ aids snr- 
rciideiTd liiniself also. 

CiiewAL. — A district in the pro- 
vinc<? ofCiijrat, situated hetuixt the 
23d and 24th ^legrees of north lati- 
f tide ; and bounded on the west hy 
the Jlanass River, Avhich afternai<ls 
flows towards the Gnlf of Cntch. 
I’he quarter of this district adjacent 
to the Baiiass is low fenny land, and 
subject to inundation; but viry 
little is known respecting tin* other 
pails, as this division of (riijrathas 
as yet been very impel li'ctly ex- 
plonjd. It is possessed by different 
independent native chiefs. 

CiCACOLE, (Chicacida). — The larg- 
est of the Northern Circars or dis- 
tricts, anciently named Calinga, and 
situated between the 17th and 20th, 
degrees of north latitude. It is .sub- 
divided into two portions. The first 
lies between the River Seltevcram 
on th* south ; the River Poondy on 
extends about 170 
miles along the Ray of Bengal. In 
ils greatest dimensions, it extends 
in land to the niountainons region 
on the west, about 60 miles; eoiii- 
pKsing an area of about 4400 scjuare 
miles. 'Jlie second subdivision of 
this province is of a triangular figure, 
stretching about 80 miles from 
Poondy to Molaiid, on the southern 
frontier of Cuttack, and 50 miles to 
the N. W. angle. ;at Coomsur. It 
contains about miles of super- 


ficial lueasnre, exchisive of that pov - 
lion of coiiuti’v situated along the 
great ridge of boimdary mountains 
to tho west. 

'I’he climate of the Noit]Ha*n Ci*- 
ears (of which CieiHaile forms a largi; 
])ortion), with a general coiiforniily 
to that of llindoslaii, north of the 
Krisliiia, has, from local position and 
other eiiTunistauecs, sonic pecu- 
liarities in each of the three si'asons, 
llie periodical rain \isna!ly sets in 
about tlu' middle of June, with a 
wesicily wind, in moderate show^ers, 
until tile end of August, wdiich 
month concludes the small rain 
Iiarv<?.st. Proni this time tin grain 
eontimies in grearcr ahiindaiicc un- 
til the bcgimiiiig of Xovomber, when 
it generally breaks u> dli violeiice. 
and is sueeeet the iv;rt 

ca.sterly w iiid. 

The niiddh^ of this latter liiid ploa- 
saiit season, early in January, fmislios 
the harvest for rice and hajary; 
which are tho great productions of 
the country north of the (Jodavery. 
'J he close of the vernal equinox ter- 
minates the third harvest, wliieh is 
the grand one lor maize, as well as 
Ibr all llie difierciit species of grain 
and pease .south of that river. Then 
begins tlie hot season, wiiieh is al- 
ways extremely moderate towards 
the northern extremity of the Circars, 
near Ganjnui, by iv:asoii of c.unstaiit 
diurnal sea breezes; and tlio posi- 
tion of the neigh ]>ou ring hills from 
south to w'cst contrary to the onli- 
Jiary direction of the wind at Masuli- 
patam. 

The southem division of Cicacolc, 
wOth a better soil tlian is ibuud in 
the other parts of the Cirear, is 
watered by four rivers, wliicli have 
their outlets at Vizugapatam, 
h'pataiii, Cicu(a>lc, and Calingapa- 
tam, bf'sides many lesser .streams 
during the rains. Northward in the 
territory of Jckapoor, the land is 
fertilized by the an jam, and^other 

smaller rivers. The province of Ci- 
cacolc, taken altogether, has few 
tensive plains, and its hills increase 
in frequency and magnitude as they 
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approach tho vast rangfo of nioiiii- 
Ijiiiis that hoiiml this and the district 
nf Rajamuiidry to the iiOith-W(\st. 
Tlic hills and narrower liottoins 
whicli separate them, were formerly 
suffered hv the native chiefs to he 
evr rnni wHh jmifvlc, as the best pi o- 
feetioii to tlie opener viiUics afloftod 
for eidtivatioii. During the Carnatic 
wars that province was supplied with 
eoiisidcrahle quantities of riee from 
Cicaeole; hut since the restoralioii 
of tranqnillity, and transfer of the 
Avroi dominions to tlie (Nunpanv, 
the necessity for importation has 
i^Tisdly diminished. 

Tins flisrricl was ceded to tho 
7'Veneh, in 1753» by Salalnit .fuiig, 
ihe Soiihahdar of the Deccan, at 
* v •♦ extended from the 

/ ■ Hii ’Jugger- 

.e rreiich {)Os- 
.. »i’i tones gi'cater, both in 
sable and extent, than bad ever 
been possi'ssed in iriiidosbin by Eu- 
ropeans, not excepting the Portn- 
^cuestj wbf^ri at the lieight of tfieir 
prosperity. It was a<;qnircd by the 
Rritish, in ITfJo, during the govern- 
ment of Lord Clive. {J. Grants 
Onnt\ White^ ^t?.) 

CicACOLF, {or Maplius Biuuhr,') 
-A town ill the Northem Circars, 
the ancient capital of an extensivcj 
distiiet of the same name, 178 miles 
S. W. from Ganjam. . Lat 18®. 21'. 
N. liOiig. 83®. 57'. E. Here is a 
mos(|uc of corisiderahJe sanctify, 
erected in the year of the IJejera 
i051, by Sh<‘kh Mahommetl Khan. 


CIRCARS, {Tsorlhern.) 

A large province extending along 
fhe west side of the Bay of Bengal, 
from the l.">th to the 20th degrees of 
north latitude, and appertaining 
partly to the IJeccan, and partly to 
Orissa. The sea bounds it to the 
east, along a coast of 470 miles from 
Afootapilly, its soiithem extremity, 
tf^Ialond in Orissa, on the borders 
c/^ the Chilka Lake, It is divided 
from the provinces of Hyderabad by 


^87 

a range of small detached hills ex- 
tending to the banks of the Goila- 
very, and to the iiorih of tliat river 
separated from Berar by a continued 
ridge of inouiitaiiis almost impass- 
able for horse or u heeled carriage, to 
the Hurt h- western extremity of the 
(/ircais at Goimisur. I'Vom iicnec 
the (thain of liills ciirv(;s to the east- 
ward, and, with the I'iiilka liake, 
form a harrier of 50 miles to the 
north, cxirept a tongiu? of laud be- 
twixt that Jake and tho sea. 'IVj- 
wards the south tlie.small river Gun- 
dezama., which iMuptics itself at 
Alootapilly, sepjirates tlie Circars 
from Ongole and the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts. 

The avea, or siipiTricial contents 
of the Circars, may he ealenlated at 
17, (XU) geographic miles, of which 
(in 1784) ono-Jifth was estimated to 
he in eullivatiori, or fallow, two- 
iifths in pasture, and the remainder 
woods, water, towns; barren hills, or 
a sandy waste three miles in (?xtt?nt, 
bordering the whole cxhjut of the 
sea (roast. 

Tlie grand divisions of this terri- 
tory are naturally live, principally 
marked by rivers miming across from 
the hills on the weshrrii frontier. 
'I'h( 5SC divisions arc Guntoor, or 
Mortizahad; Coudapilly, or Mnsla- 
phahad; EUore, Rajamuiidry, and 
Cicaeole, anciently called Caliiiga. 

The cllinate of this region t o the 
north of tlio Godavery is described 
under the article Cicaeole; to thcj 
soutli of that river, for the tii-st two 
inontlis, strong southerly gales pre- 
vailing along shore, tugetlier with 
. the sea breezes, moderate the heat ; 
but the baleful influence of the-ior- 
mer, in hiowirig over salt stagnant 
marshes on the coast, is injurious to 
animal life, and destruction to vege- 
tation. During the succeeding month, 
until the rains, the wind coming from 
tlie west over a parched loose soil of 
great extent, uninterrupted by any 
continued chain of , hills, and along 
the broad, sandy, and almost dry 
bed of the^ Krishna, becomes so iut 
tolerably hot near the mouth of that 
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river, as to raise the therm oinel or 
st)niotinies for an entire wi.ipk to 110° 
within the hous(‘, and seldom under 
105° dm iiijj the first part of the day. 
Another peculiarity of the climate is 
the noxious state of the air in all the 
hilly regions throughout the dilt'creiit 
seasons of >cgotatioii, which occa- 
sions the dist(.‘inper called the hill 
fever, 'riiis lias been attributed to 
many cause's, ]>iit is probably owing 
to the grossuess of the atmosphere, 
charged with the exhalations of a 
luxuriant soil pent up in valltes, 
having' the free eirenlation iinpi^dcd 
by tlie siiiToiniding jungle and fo- 
rests. rre.in Coringa to Ganjain the 
coast, as seen from the .sea, appears 
mountainous ; and fmm Coringa 
oiithwards low, flat, and .sandy. 

Ill all tlse.sc provinces along the 
fv-'ii coast the soil is chieily sandy, 
ltn[jro’,lrig gradually towards the 
Kills. 'J'lie stiine ground seldom 
yields more than otic crop of grain 
aniumlly, hut there being plenty of 
V. atcr, this i.s generally a luuivy one. 
'(’here are many small rivers miming 
tow,ifds the sea, divided artitieially 
info canals, and afterwards con- 
ducted into the tanks and great rc- 
sr.rv(jir.s. 

'riic principal cjuadrupcds found 
ill thc.se districts are .sheep, and the 
iargi'r sp(?eies of honied cattle. The 
neiglihouririg .sea, and its immcreus 
inlets, abound with every sort of In- 
dian fisli. 'I'lio Circais are exceed- 
ingly productive of grain, and tor* 
lueriy, during the noith-ea.sterly 
immsooij, were the granary of the 
Carnatic, in like manner asTanjoro 
^ as r eckoned on during the south- 
wliHr monsoon. Traits, roots, and 
greens, arc searce, and raised with 
dilliculty to (he south of the Goda- 
very ; and even to tlie north of that 
liver, owing, it is supposed, to the 
intlucnce of the sea air. Sugar and 
cotton are produced, and of the 
latter a great deal i.s brought fi*om 
the interior nroyiuccs ; bay salt, and 
tobacco, (the latter excellent) are 
19«)th exported. The forl^sts Of Ha* 
jamundby'j horn the commeueathe^ 


of the hills along the banks of (ite 
(rodaycry to raloiinsliali, yield an 
ubiindaiict; of liirgc teak trees. 

Plain Jong cloth is wrought in the 
Island of Nagoic mid its vicinity, 
wldoli forms the groundwork of the 
bo.sl {iriiited calicoc.s in Ruropo, and 
(lipso called pnlcmpores at Masiili- 
patam ; coarser plain cloths are made 
to the north and south of the Goda- 
very. 'I'hc muslins of Cicaoolc, the 
woollen carpets of Ellore, and the 
silks of nerliainpoor, are ratlicr ob- 
jects o(‘ curiosity than considerable 
in quantity. The latter arc made of 
silk inqiortod from Ecugal and Clii- 
na. Ships of 500 tons have been 
constructed i\t '^rhiga and Narsi- 
poor, the Iwc :;. ;i . i; 

the Ciodave*''; 
tons ot . ■ 

the coasting i' V' 

Europe are Ci.i. 

manufacluros. A great piopui tlUII 
of the coasting trade is carried- on 
with Madras, and consists chiefly of 
giain, the returns for which from 
jiiadras arc tlie coarser sorts of 
cloths. I’he aj'licles carried to the 
interior by the native inland traders 
are salt and piece goods, copper ami 
raw silk from Rengal, the returns lor 
which arc principally cotton and 
wheat. 

Tlie principal part of the Madras 
iiivestmeut of piece goods is providi d 
in the Npithcni Cauars. 'I'lie thread 
is generally spun by the cultivating 
caste of inhabitants, and there are 
regulations enacted for the protec- 
tion of the wcavei's. The latter, on 
the whole, has the means of being 
more comfortable tlian the labouring 
class, but they are commonly of a 
more dissipated turn, and squander 
away their suqilus gains in gaming 
and cock fighting. The female po- 
pulation at large, in genera), prepare 
the thread, and sell fhe produce of 
their Week’s work to the weaver at 
the market, and procure cotton siifll- 
cient for Uio next week. 7^hc fe- 
male.'* a|.so, of decayed families, vriio 
have little means of employing them- 
selves fkom the secluded nature of 
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their lives, derive froin this source a 
supp<3rt tor their techie existence. 

A considerable part of the cotton 
used in the manufactures is raised in 
the country, and the rest brought 
fi om the Nizam’s and Maliarattft 
countries by traders who return to 
the interior with salt, ^'he cotton 
raised within the province is pre- 
ferred, being cleaner, ’ but the crop 
is very precarious, h'very cultivate 
allots some portion of ^ouiid for 
cotton, and it is productive with a 
good season, but either too much or 
t(n» little rain destroys it. The clean- 
ing fnocess is pcrtornied by a dis- 
linel tribe, wdiosc occupation it is. 
Tin? internal commerce of Madras 
with the Northern Cirears, may be 
classed under the heads of northern 
mid southern coasting trade ; the* 
Jiorlhcni parta king more of the Ben- 
gal and Bongooii trade, while the 
southern has a large proportion of 
tliat of the eastward, Ceylon, and 
the Malabar coast.. I1ie IratBc 
mostly (‘arried on by Uie natives, 
and ill the craft which they navigate; 
.some .ex<?eptioii, however, must bo 
inad<5 regarding piece goods, the 
great staple of the Cirears, which 
:ire considered too valuable to be. 
confided to such craft. 

Ill 1 811-12 these piece goods were 
pnnjiuii cloths of various descrijr- 
lioiis to a large amount, besides 
those ill use among the natives of 
iMudras. The piece goods from the 
lMasiiii|iatani district are mostly co- 
loured goods, which are again- re- 
exported to Bombay, and SOhiotd 
liie* Persian Gulf; but mbstri>f the 
»^hipments for the latter pliicO'ai:© 
iii:ul<‘. direct tVoiii Masiilipatailii'. ’ 
'liie next considerable aWSMe of 
export r»om the Northern CliMrs is' 
p;raiii, which in seasons of eotiiiiiOb 
produce is exported aimually 
dias, and coiisicts chiefly .of 
paddy^ wheat, with numbrotis ollnlir 
edible^rains used Only by ■ the^lia-f 
lives ; 'to the.so may be addt^d horsO!" 
gram^* sonegaluo, with a vcfj ki^e' 
]>roportion of oil seeds. Tn the flVst 
four niioiitlis of 1812, Whei^'‘%r^i 


was high at Madras, the quantify 
sent from this province, witliin that 
short period, amounted to the sum 
of 1,031,690 sicca rupees. . In 1811 
the indigo exported to Madras a- 
moimted to 45,329 sicca rupees ; and 
the rum distilled in the district of 
Ganjam, and .sent to Madras, mostly 
for the use of the navy, amounted 
to 87,708 rupees. 

Goods are frequently landed in 
this province by vcs.sc]s trading from 
Bcmgal, and at’tcrward.s exported to 
Madras, amongst which number aro 
long pepper root, shh]biii.s, and stick 
Jac. Among tlie other exports to 
Madras are chillies, fire wood, co- 
riander seeds, cashew nuts, and 
many other trifling articles in use 
among the natives, botii as drugs, 
and such as are required for the per- 
formance of their miiltifurious reli- 
gious ceremonies, „ 

The exports and re-exports from 
Madras to the Nortlierii Cirears arc 
noT so considerable as might have 
been expected, when the great mili- 
tm-y force and population of the pro- 
vince are considered, and' also that 
Hyderabad, the Nizamis capital, re- 
ceives part of its supplies through 
Ma.su liputa 111 . Among the imports 
which the Northern Cirears receives 
from Madras, aro some piece goods 
sciit there to be painted, and a small 
quantity of coir cables and cordage 
for the use of native vessels resorting 
to the port of Coritiga. Treasure is 
alsb exported from Madras to the 
hortherii parts for the purchase of 
sal V-tglid of investments ibr the JDng- . 
lisH^arkct. 

'' 1*110 re-iexpoirts frpm Madras 
Bie Norl^rn Cirakrs arc chiefly Eu- 
ropean aiid China goods, for the con- 
sumption bf oiiicerg aiid others em- 
ployed in that quarter, to which may- 
be 'added some European goods tor 
- Uio purpbsebfmaitufsihtu^^ The most 
‘ valuabhi 'pf the above alliclcs are 
' port ' winb. , ; ale, 

* braii4^,:‘pH^n’s stores, glass wnfc, , 
‘%atid|icifVr'tfesC >vitli cojipeij: of yskr-, 
^feotjsiijqas^^l^l, hkrawarc^&d.'; 

%e’ added' va^ious^ 'gdoui 
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received from 1hc,oaslwav(l, such as 
hotel nut to a large amount, alum, 
cloves, IjcnjaTiiii), pepper, tin, dam- 
incr, and borax. A quantity of ar- 
rack is also received from Afadrus, a 
considerable proportion of which is 
aftcrM cirds forwarded to Hyderabad, 
for tlie use of the European troops 
stationed there. 

The native inhabitants of the 
Nortlierii Circars, exclusive of a few 
thousand Mahommedaus dispersed 
in the diiferent towns, aie wholly 
Hindoos, and may be estimated in 
iiiiinbcr at two and a half inillions. 
I’hey are composed of the two na- 
tions of Telinga and Oria, Ooria, or 
Orissa, formerly divided by the Go- 
davory, but greatly intennixed since 
their union* They speak and write 
diflerent dialects, and have rites, 
customs, and clniraeteristical tniits 
perfectly di^tiiigiiisliable from each 
ot her. The four groat castes, or sub- 
di visions of the ])eoplc, arceomii^n 
in both countries ; but the Oriaslre 
supposed to deviate less from the 
original institutions than the others. 
I'he Brahmins continue to enjoy 
their pre-eminence. The Rachewars, 
Row wars, and Velmas, of which dc- 
iiomiiiatioiis the principal zemindars 
are (;omposed, alfcot the maimer of 
Rajpoots, and jirclend to be of tlie 
Kbetrec, or warlike class. The re- 
tnaiiid(M' are Im.sbandineii,cow herds, , 
weavers ; together with the artificers 
hereafter emimcrated, and main- 
la iiied by the greater villages, alf Of 
the Sudra caste. In addition to these 
are the retail shopkeepers, who are 
j)ropcrI'y of. the third, or Vaisya 

. 'riic five Northern Circars, wluni 
acquired by the Company, consisted 
of zemiiidary and havclly lands. 
The first are situated in tJie bill 
country of. tlie w'esterii frontier, and 
ill the plains betwoeii tlie liills aiid 
tlie sea. T^hc. hill zemindars, secure 
ill the woody and unwholesome 
heights which they iuliabited^ and 
encouraged by the hope of an event- 
ual i^sylum in tlic dominions of the 
NisKirh,; or Nugpoor rajah, had often 


furnished cxamplt's of successful de- 
predation, and iinpuuislied revolt. 
They were siirromided by military 
tenants, whose lands were held on 
stipulations of personal service, and 
whose attachmeiil to their chiefs was 
increased by the bond of family eon- 
nexion. These zemindars consisted 
of three classes, .1st. The Velmas, of 
Telinga oiigiii, who were driven 
from the Carnalie. in the year 
by the Mahonimedan arms, and wdio 
established themselves on tlie bor- 
ders of the Krishna. 2dly. The 
Rachvvars, of the race of the an- 
cient sovereigns of Orissa, who 'vere 
also forced by llie Malionimeduns to 
relinquish the plains, and retire to 
the highland woods, which form the 
western frontiers. 3dly. 'J’lie W'o- 
riars, being petty chiettains of tlu^ 
military tribe, who afbvr the over- 
throw of the empire of Orissa !»y the 
Mahommeduns, were enabled, by 
their local situation, to acquire an 
independent jurisdiction, their j)os- 
scssions being chiefly situated in the 
tiiountainoiis tract in the western 
boundary of Cicacolo. 

At the time this province came 
into the Company's Jia lids, the zo~ 
inindarsVvere, for the most part, in 
a very irregular state of subjection 
to tlie Nizam, aind not only the forms 
blit the I'emembrance of civil luitlio- 
lity seem to have been lost. With 
respect to the Other class, or havelly 
lands^ Avhich eoiislitute a large por- 
tion of the Northern Circars, they 
eoiii^istcd of the demesne, or liousc- 
holdi lands of the goveninicnt. TJiey 
were composed of districts in the 
vicinity of each capital tqwn, whicli 
wore originally resumed by the Ma- 
liomme&i govenimciit, and had 
been annexed to these towiat for the 
snpjily of the garrisons and nume- 
rous estahlislimcnts, both 'civil and 
military. I'lic following is the de- 
. sctiptiori of a village in this p^vince, 
which .also applies, with little varia- 
tion, .to the greater part of the Dcc- 
cati, and 6omh of India. ” 

Geographically considered, it is a 
tract of country comprisingi. some 
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r:;iti(]rrds, dr some thousands, acres were each entitled to certain small 
of araldc, or waste laud: politically shares of perquisites fl-omthe crops 
viewed, it resembles a corporation, of the villag:crs. 
or township. Its proper establish^ • Under this simple form of govern- 
iiicnt ot* officers and servants consist . tnent the inhabitants lived from time 
ol’ the following descriptions immembrial. The boundaries of vil- 
potail, or head inhabitant, who has lages have been but seldom altered ; 
a general superintendence of tlie af- and though the villages have been 
fairs of the village, settles disputes, sometimes injured, and even deso- 
to the police, and collects lated/ by war, famine, and disease, 
ihc nivenue within his village. the same name, the same limits, the 

'J'hc tallia and totio : the duty of same interests, and even the same 

the former consists in gaining iii- ^falnilies, have continued for ages, 

rormation of crimes and oirerices, The inhabitants give themselves no 
and ill escorting and protecting per> trouble about the breaking up and 
sons travelling from one village to division of kingdoms; while the vil- 
another: the duties of the latter ap- lage remains entire they caj'c not to 
jiear to be eonfiiiod immediately to what power it is transferred, or to 
the village, wliere he guards the what sovereign it devolves, its in- 
crops, and assists in measuring tcriial economy still remaining iin- 

Ihoin. . changed. 

The boundary-man, wlio preserves In A. D. 1641, tlic Mahommedans, 
limits of ^thc village, or gpves under the command of Mfthommed 
evidence respecting them in case of Khan Leslikcrce, of the Bhamciiec 
dispute. The curiiuni, or account- empire of Seder, carried their arms 
aid. into the Northern Circars, and con- 

'riic superintendent of the tanks quered Condapilly. Nine years after- 
and water courses distributes the wards they carried their amis still 
water therefrom, for the purposes of further, and subdued all Guiitoorj 
agriculture. and the districts of Masulipatam ; 

Tlie Brahmin, who performs the but the country was very imperfectly 
village worship. reduced, and its subjection merely 

'J'he schoolmaster, who is seen^ lioiiiinal, as it appears to have been 
teaching the children to read arid again conquered hrom the Hindoo 
write in the sand. , princes of Orissa about the year 

The crilciidsir Bmliniin, or asti^ 1671, during the reign of Ibrahim 
loger, who proclmms the lucky and ; Kootub Shah, of Hyderabad, or 
u 11 propitious periods fbr sowiiig ahd OolCiMMaii- 

tlireshiiig; " . In 1687 these provinces, along 

'J'lic smith and carpenter, who jwlth tlio enipirc!^ or Hyderabad, fell 
inaiiufacture the implements of agii- under .the dominibiiof Aurengzebe ; 
f^ultiire, and build the diiultihg of hut he does not appear to have ptiid 
the cultivator. ’ much attention to them, being too 

I'he potman, or potter. The wasli- busily employed elsewhere. Iti 1724 
ennan. 1 'he barber. The cowkeeper, they were transferred from the house 
who looks after the cattle. The doe- of Timour, on tlie Delhi throne, to 
tor. The dancing girl, who attends that of Niz^ ul Moolk, who im- 
at rejoicings ; the mpsician, and the mediately took active ai^ real' pos^ 
poet! These officers and setvants session of them, collecled tlic reve- 
gciierally constitute the establish- nsms, and fixed a civil and military 
ment of a Ijindoo village^: In ad- establishment. ."'He was succeeded 
ditioii to the portion of land appri)- by his third son, Salabut Jung, who 
priated to the pagoda cstabiisijm^ht, being greatly indebted for liis clova- 
to the local officers of goV^ii^ent, tion to the intrigues and rnilitmy as- 
and to the village servants, ; they sistance of the: French ' Bast India 
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;C!oinpa«y* rc^'iiwled tbcir services, 
in 1752, by a of (he district of 
Condavir, or (hiiituor, ajid soon after 
ceded the other Circiars. 

1’he ciiptiire of Masuicpatsim, in 
I75t>, by the Tiritisli arms under Col. 
Foide, iiaviii}? deprWed tliem of all 
real power, these territories reverted 
to the Nizam, with the exception of 
the aekiiowledjj:od dep4*ndeneic« of 
the town and ftalress of Masulipa^ 
tain, wiiieh were retained by tlic 
Kiiglish East India Company. De- 
prived of the support of the l‘’reiich, 
Salabut Jiui}^ was soon superseded 
in his authority by bis brotlier, Nir 
ziiin All. Ill 1765 Lord Clive ob- 
tained from llic Mogul a grant of 
lour of the Circars, namely, Cica- 
cole, Rajamniiilr}', I'iUorc, and Con- 
dapilly ; which, in tlie follow ing year, 
was confirmed hy a treaty entered 
into withtlio Nizam. The remaining 
Cirear of Guntoor was, at that time, 
in the possession of Bazalet Jung, 
the brother of the Nizam, by w hom 
it was lield in Jaghire. It was con- 
tingcnily stl[)ulated for in the treaty 
with the Nizam, subject to the lite 
of Bazalet Jung, who died in 1782; 
but it did not dovolvo to tlie I^st 
Lidia Company until tiic year 1788. 

The local government of the 
Northern Circars w as continued un- 
der the management of the natives 
until 1768, wbcii proviiimal chii-^ 
and councils yi'ere- appointed, and 
this mode of govcniinent contomed 
until 1794. , During this p(^M4 tlie 
power of the zemindars 
great, and, in 1777» it ,w.is calci^ 
luted t^hat the number of armed nu^ 
-^maiiitained by^ them in the Circars 
amounted to 41, In 1794 » 
change in the internal goyernment 
of tliis province took phte<^, whieb 
was followed by the punisliiuent of 
the great ;^miiidar of Viziaiiagrum, 
and the liostoration^ 0 zemin- 
dars as bifid been utuustly deprived 
of their lands by that family. . Little 
progress, however, has yet been 
made^m the proper arrangement of 
Ibofi^rai^ars, compered with otlicr 
profHksi^ 


a considerable improvement . has 
taken place in the general character 
and ellieieiicy of the revenue de- 
partment. 'I’he system of a periha- 
ijirnt setilemeiit of die territorial re- 
venue was introduced and cstablisli- 
•e4 in the Nortlieni Circars during 
die years >1802 am) 1804, when the 
province .was divided into live col- 
IcctorshipK, or distric^ts, viz. Gaiijam, 
yizagapatHiii, Rujamuiulry, Musu- 
llpatam, and Guntoor. (J, Grant, 
bth Beport, White^ Johnson^ Benneif 
B. Grants S'C.) 

Clapps Isli:s, or Cocoa Islks. — 
A number of very small islands, ly- 
ing off the sonth-westcrii extremity 
of Java. Lai. 7°. 5'. S. Long. lOrA 
25', N . These islands arc uninhul ntr 
cd, and only occasionally resorted to 
for the sake of the edible bird nests^ 
which arc found on them. 

Cocoa Islks. — A chister of very 
small isles, Iviiig off Uie west coast 
of Sumatra. Lat. 3®. 2'. N. Long. 
96®. 10\ E. 

CocoRAH. — toWm in tlie Maha- 
rat la teiTilorics, in the province of 
Malwah, 90 miles north-east from 
Oojain. Lat, 23®. 43'. N. Iiong. 77®. 
5'.J3. 

Cochin, (CacA’c^i, tf morass). — A 
small i^ovincc on the Malaliar coast, 
intersected by the 10th degree of 
north latitude. Vl^o tho north it is 
bounded by tli? Malabar province ; 
on the south by Travancor ; on the 
oast it hgsihti Pmdigul district; and 
0n thojweslithe sea. 

. In the iioHliem parts of this pro- 
yliice^ ^bo^uT. Parguiium and Shila- 
Jcury^jlbc nee gioinids are narrow 
yailb^,: but extremely well watered 
by. small perennial .streams, which 
'bpuUe the cultivators to raise two 
efops-bf rice annually. The bouses 
of .the natives arc buried in gtox^s 
of pahps,., mangoes, jacks, and plaii- 
skh^ 'Ibe bottom of tlic 
ntUe iiills* Above them arc woods 
bf< forest trees, whicli, although not 
so stately a,%th(»;o of ChiUagqug, are 
very fipp, and free from rattans, and 
oUier, efimbens. The teak and vili, 
b bla(^ wood, abound in these fo- 
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rests; but all the large trees have pany, and rccuver certain districts 
been cut, and no care is used to whieh the Sultan had usurped from 
encourage their grow th, and check him. In Consequence of this ar- 
tliat of useless timber. rangement he agreed to pay the 

Towards Caeadu the hills ate Cpiiipaiiy one lack of rupees au- 
nnicli lower, and covered with grass nualty as a tributary, 
in pljK^e of trees. Scarcely any part On the 6th May, 1809, in conse- 
of those hills is cultivated, ^ithougli quence of some occurrences in the 
the soil appears to be good, arid the CJocliin territory, w^hich rendered it 
pasture excelhnit. In this province expedient that new engagements 
are inajiy Nazarene, or Christian, vil- should be concluded, a treaty of pcr« 
luges, inhabited by Christians of St. petiial friendship with the rajah w^as 
'riiomas, which arc, in general, well completed by Colonel ]\lacaiilay on 
bjiilt and cleanly. the part of the British government. 

The Jews are numerous in the vi- By the conditions of this treaty the 
cinity of Cochin, but their chief friends and enemies of either of the 
piiKMi of resid«niec is Mattacheiry, eontracting parties arc to be consi- 
about a mile distant from that town, dered as the friends and enenues of 
which is almost wholly inhabited by both, the British undertaking to de- 
Jews. The resident Jews rfor these fend and proteot the rajah’s territo- 
are from all parts of Asia) arc di- ries against all enemies. In consi- 
viiled into two classes; (hn Jenisa- deration of this stipulation, the ra- 
b‘iii, or white Jews, a»i<l the ancient, jah agreed to pay aiinufrily, in ad- 
or black Jews. The latter have a dition to the former subsidy of one 
synagogue in the town of Coehiii, lack, a sum equal to tlie expense of 
but the great body of this tribe in- one battalion of native infantry, or 
habit the iutcrior of the province, 1,7G,037 rujices, making an aggit)- 
wherc it is ditiiodlt to distinguish the gate annual payment of 2,76,037 
black Jew from the Hindoo, their rupees. 

appearance is so similar. Their By additional articles, tlio rajah 
principal towns arc Tritoor, Paiwr, engages to exclude all Europeans 
Cheiiotta, and Malcb, and by the not approved of by the British go- 
white Jews they are considered sui verpment from his service and eonn- 
inferior race, . tiy, arid to give the British troops 

'riie Cdehin Rajah maintained his free access to his forts and towns; 
indcpoudcncc tO a inac|| later pcrii>d and to transfer the entire inunago 
Iban most of the other Hindoo mcnt'uf his external pditical rela- 
ehiets. He was eompclled by /lip- lions to tlie British. {F. Buchanan^ 
poo to pay tribute, whidi he now C 

dues to the Company. /M'utta Tam- CodHiN.'— A town, situated on 
bnraii. Rajah of Codfiin, died in the Malabar Coaat, the capital of a 
1787, of the small-pox, and ivas province of tho same name, 170 
succeeded by his youiiget brother, miles, N. W. from Cane Comorin. 
Vinilam Tainburaii. The following Lat. 9®. 67'. Long. 76^. 8'. R. In 
places, jyid some other towils, be- 1503 Albuquerque obtained leave to 
long to this prince, Viz. Nab^da, Nfercct a fort at Cochin, wliich was the 
Comianada, Pcrimiinoor, Ahgic^- first possessed by the Portuguese in 
nial, lidianiper, « Multavdptnrutti, India. In 1663 it wag taken by tlic 
Pall i(.‘ar<*, Cenot ta, Ccovare,^ .Dutch, wto converted the Clithedral to 

ta, Arshtiimichcry, and PiitteUehertiu a warifhousd. While tile Dutch Coih- 
Oii the iStli Jan. 1791^ . a/treaty pany possessed Cbcliin it was a place 
w^as concluded with of of very extctisive 'doihmerce, and iii- 

t'oehin, to enable him m habited 'by Jew,’ Hindoo, and Ma- 

ins subjection to'np]ioo, and‘ transfer lmnunedsi;fi iutrebauts, The inter- , 
his allegiance to the East India Com- course very great, 
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and Venetian zequins, brought from 
Egypt, were in circulation. Many 
of tlic Arab ships made two voyages 
annuall}^ 

A considerable traffic is still car* 
ried on with Snrat, Bombay, the 
Coasts of Malabar and Canara, and 
also with Arabia, China, and the 
Eastern Islands. The principal im* 
ports from these.places are almonds, 
dates, pearls, gum arabic, piece 
goods, cotton, opium, shawls, ben* 
zoin, camphor, cinnamon and spices, 
sugar candy, tea, china, and silks. 
The chief exports are pepper, car- 
damunis, teak wood, sandal wood, 
cocoa tints, coir cordage, cassia, and 
fish maws. 

In India this place is known by 
the name of Cachn Bunder, or Har* 
bour. Ships can lie at anchor in 
safety on the north-cast side of Co- 
chin, whese the river joins the sea. 
In 1800 ship-building here cost 
about 141. per ton, coppered and 
equipped for sea in the European 
manner. 

The Homan Catholic Bishop of 
Cochin now resides at Coilan. His 
diocese begins southw'ard of Cocliin, 
and extends towards N(.'gapatam, 
including the Island of Ceylon, and 
comprehending above 100 churches. 
(C. Biichanaji, Fra, Paolo, F, JS«- 
cIiaiMH, Brace, Cox, Wilford, Dow, 
flfc.S-c,) ■ . 

COCHIN CHINA, ‘ 

A kingdom, situated in the south 
eastern extremity of Asia, usualiy 
distinguished by the name of India 
beyond the Ganges, and extending 
from the 9th to the 18th degrees of 
north latitude. On the north it is 
bounded by Tungquin ; on the south 
by the Province of Siampa; on the' 
ea.st by the Sea of China; and on 
the west by the unexplored regions 
of Laos and Cambodia. Cochin 
China Proper is only a stripe of land 
between the sea, and the mountains 
of lory unequal breadth ; the moun- 
. tains ib‘ some parts approaching 
withih a few miles of the shore, but 
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the whole territories of tlic Cochin 
Chinese empire are very extensive, 
and in 1792 were estimated to con- 
tain 95,000 square miles. 

Almost all the provinces forming 
these dominions are separated by 
chains of mountains, and are inha- 
bited by distinct tribes and nations, 
although subject to the same sove- 
reign. A mountainous ridge, ex- 
tending north and south, separate 
Tungquin and Cochin China from 
Laetbo, Laos, and Cambodia. Ano- 
ther chain, running nearly parallel, 
separate the three latter states from 
Siam and China, gradually diminishr 
ing in height as they approach the 
south, finishing at tlic southern ex- 
tremity of Cambodia. 

The names given by Europeans to 
the countries lying between the 9th 
and 23d degrees of north latitude, 
are totally unknown to*' the natives, 
except Tungquin, who distinguish 
this region by three grand divisions 
south of Tungquin. The first, be- 
twixt the 9th and 12th degrees of 
latitude, is called Bonnai, tlie chief 
town of which is Saigong ; tho se- 
cond, extending to the 15th degree, 
is named Chang, the capital Qnin- 
tidng'; and the third, between this 
and the 17th degree, where Tung- 
quin commences, is called Hue, the 
chief town Foosan. These divisions, 
collectiYely, are named Anam. 

The low lands in. Cochin China 
produce rice, arcca nut, betel leaf, 
tobacco, coarse cinnamon, cotton, 
and sugar, the last of which may be 
considered ^he staple commodity of 
the GOuntiy\ Gold dust, apiilla 
wood, pepper, wax, honey, and ivory, 
arc brought down by the inhabitants 
of the mountains. There are two 
species of rice — ^that which* requires 
inundationi atid mountain rice. Sep- 
tember, October, and November are 
the season of thcVaiiis. , 

The lands-in Cochin China gene-f 
rally produce two crops ^of rice per 
annum, one of which is** reaped in 
April, aniT^he other, in October. 
Fruits i of various kinds, such as 
oranges, bananas, figs, pine apples, 
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anavas, and pomegranates, are abun- taiiied by them. The coiintcnanrf's 
ilmilly produced in all parts of the of the peasants are livelv and iiitel- 
country. ligeiit ; and the women, who appear 

Gold dust is found in their rivew, more numerous tliaii tlie men, are 
and their mines abound with ore of actively employed in works of iius* 
the purest sort. The hilts and scab- baudry, . In some of the piminocs 
hards of the swords worn by the of Cliuia women are eondeiniied to 
priin-ipo] officers of government degrading and laborious task of 

fnqoeidfy adorned with it Pay- dragging the plough; in Cochin 
rfienls in gold were formerly made Cluna it is, Ukewis<% their fate 
to foreign merchants ill ingots, each to be doomed to those occupations, 
weighing lour ounces. Silver is also which require the most perse vcriiig 
abundant, and has lately become industry. In towns the women 
the principal nu.'dium of exchange sen'C as agents or brokers to mcr- 
for nierchamlize imported, and is chants from foreign countries, and 
paid in ingots, weighing 12 ounces, act with remarkable tulelity. Both 
'I'lie coimtry is very fruitful, and sexes are generally coarse featured, 
abounds ill all tropical productions, and their colour nearly as deep as 
and also many valufdilc articles suit- that of the Malays; and the uni- 
abhi to the China market, Tlie fo- versul practice of (diewing beted, 
r(jsts furnisJi a great variety of with other ingredients, by reddening 
scented woods — such as rose w-ood, the lips, and blackening the teeth, 
scented Wood, and sandal wood, gives them a most unsi^^^inly appear- 
'I'lic Cochiu Cliinese ciimamon, al- ance. llicif, made palatable wdtli 
though of a coarse grain, and a salt and pepper, furnishes their priii- 
strong ])ungent ilavour, is preterred oipai meals, animal food being but 
by tlie Cliincsq to that of Ceylon. S)Xinngly used. Their small breed 
'J'hoy also export rice, sugar, pepper, of cattle supply but little milk, but 
ureca, cardamoms, ginger^ and other this article, like the Chinese, they 
spices ; bird nests, sea swallo, shark seldom use, not even as food fur 
tins, moluscas or sea blubber, and their young children ; nor is milking 
other marine products of a gelatinous any animal customary. This is 
nature ; , which last are, at all times, one of the couiitries where elephants 
in demand with tlie Chinese. This serve for food, and is considered as 
counti’y also furnishes many other a dainty. Buffaloe is preterred to 
valuable articles, such as gum, lac, other beef. During the famiims, 
gamboge, indigo, aud raw silk. In caused by the civil war.s, which long 
the forests of Cochin China are (y^solaieu the coimtry, it is said hu- 
cbony, cedars, inimosas, walnuts,* man flesh was sdmi^timcs sold in the 
teak, iron w ood and poou, and most markets of the Oatiital. 
of the otlicr trees that grow in India. The better part of the Cochin 
Chinese goods (such as teas) might Chinese wear, next the skin, vests 
be exported here at second hand and trowsers of slight silk or cotton, 
cheaper than at Canton, ns by tliis l\irbaiis are irequcntly worn by the 
means the duties and exactions men, and hats sometimes by the 
w'oiihfbe evaded, whicli, upon eveiy women ; shoes are not used by cither 
considerable ship, l<Adcd atthatpOr^ sex. The men usually wear their 
amount to 10,00(11. : hair twisted into a knot, and lived 

Until a few* centuries after the on the crown of the head, whicii 
CJhristiau era. Cochin Cluna fbrated was tlie ancient fasliioU' among the 
a part of the Chinese empire^ and Chinese, who now only wear a Uttlc 
consequentiy the appearance of the lock of hair behind. IHie handles of 
natives, many of the customs, tlic their officers^ swords are of silver.^ 
wTittcii language, the religious opi- and generidly well finished, but all 
nions and ccrcinonies, are StiU re* arts and manufactures languish, 
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owing tff ithe' hiscieiiitly of pro- 

e particiilor branch of the arts 
tH Avliicu the Cochin CliineHe excel 
ist' naval architecture. Theiir row- 
gallies for pleasure are remarkably 
fine' vcsiiels, from 60 to 80 tect in 
length, and are sometimes com- 
posed of five .single planks each, ex- 
tending from one extremity to tlie 
other. The edges arc morticed, kept 
tight by wooden pins, antd bound 
firm by twisted tihres of tlie bamboo, 
without ribs or timbers of any kind. 
Their foreign traders are built on 
' the same plan as the Chinese junks. 

The Anam language is that of 
Cochin China and Tungquin. It is 
represented by tlic missionaries to 
be likewise generally used in Siatnpa 
and Cambodia. The Anam laii- 
guagi' and nation are often denomi- 
nated Junn l^y Malays and Siamese. 
In this kingdom all who pretend to 
distinction in Icariiiiig, greatly affect 
the Chinese literature and character. 

The Aiinm, or Cochin Chinese 
language is simple, original, and 
monosyllabic, and ha.s neither gen- 
ders, uuiubors, nor eases; moods, 
tenses, nor conjugations; all of 
wliich arc .snf)|died by the u.se of par- 
ficles, aiul the jiixta position of 
words, as in the other monosyllabic 
languages. Conversation is a Species 
of cliaunt or recitative, as in the 
Chinese and other monosyllabic di- 
. ^cts, which has at first, a very lu- 
dicrous elicct to; an 'car unaccus- 
tomed to it The .intonation or aof 
cent of the Anam is very similar to 
the Chineses . ■ ^ 

The rcUgidn of the Cochin Chi- 
. nose is a tnodificaUtm of tho widely- 
extended doctrines of lluddha, but , 
jimrc'Bimple. than that which is por 
pukirly practiced iii China. I’hC; 
iintiveiT are extremely siiperstitioiiv 
and their devotional exercises, ' like 
tiipse of the Chinese; are more fre- 
quently performed to avert an ideal 
evil, ttiHu with the hope of acquiring 
^ a.po.sitive good. Besides tho spoii- 
j^taneoi^ialieniigs which individuals 
* various oceaidotis^ a yearly 


contribution is levied by the govern- 
ment, and paid for the support of a 
•certain number of monasterie.s, in 
vWhich the priests invoke tlie deity 
for the public welfare. 

- The ancient hif^tory of Cochin 
•China is very , little known.- , but 
tAo accounts are tolerably authentic 
ifrom 1774, when the reigning I’iniiily 
were expelled from Quinnong, the 
capital, by three brothers, who di- 
vided the countiy among tJieni. The 
eldest brother was a wealthy mer- 
chant, the second a general officer, 
and tlie third a priest. 'When the 
revolt took place, the young prince, 
Caung Shung, with the qncen and 
his family, by the assistance of a 
French missionary, named Adran, 
escaped into a forest, wiicrc tliey lay 
concealed for some time. After va- 
rious unsuccessful attempts against 
the usurpers,' he was compel led to 
fly, first to Pulowai, a desert island 
in the Gulf of Siam, and afterwards 
to Siam, from whence also he was 
expelled. The iui.ssioriajy, Adran, 
ill the mean time proceeded with his 
eldest sou to France, to endeavour 
to procure . assistance, which \yas 
frustrated by the breaking out of the 
Revolution. 

Caung Sliung, after rcniaing two 
years on . .tfie Island of Pulowai, 
feeding on roots,' and .sustaining 
many liardsliips, ventuied to land 
^ on his owu,qou|itiyv in 17U0, from 
wheiiop be at lengtli managed to 
expel tlie «ucc<^ssors of the original 
usuipers, and afterwards e^^^'ctecl tho 
conquest Qf .Tung<luiu. In 1707 and 
1798, , with Iho assistance of t ho 
missiQiiaryf Adran, who had re- 
turned from Fu rope, he began many 
improvements, seldom atteuijitcd by 
. Asiatic govenimoiils. ITc estaii)lishcd 
Ka inanufactpiy^of saltpetre, opened 
roads of conimunication, and en- 
couraged cuUiyaiicVn. He distri- 
buted hi!} land forces into regular 
' regiments, and established military 
soliools, wli^ bflicers vvere*ins^uct- 
ed in tho dbetrilie of projectiles 
and gunnery by Fnropenii masters. 
Adran- bad -truuslutcd into the Chi- 
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ncse Uttguapfc a system of military ‘ Brought forward 16>000 

tactics, for the use (if his ariiiyi In Attached to the Kiiropcan 
the course of two years ho con* built vessels-:*- * - 1,200 

structed at- least 300 large? g,iin boitts, Attached to the junks * * 1,000 
or row gallies,- five luggers, andk’lt Attached :to 100 row gaUies 8,000 

fngatc onthomodel of ail ihiropcan ; ■> 

vessel. He caused a.sysleni of naVkl ; ; - ^ > 26.800 

tactics to be introduced, and bftd v : ‘ rr • Land forces 113,000 

bis olliccrs instructed in the use of ^ ^ 

signals. He also undertook to re- . Total 139,800 

roriir the system of jurisprudence, — — 

and sent missions into the niouti- In the year 1806 tliis king wai» in 
tainous districts in the west of the his dOth year, 
kingdom, which he wished to bring Two attempts have been made by 
into a state Of civilization. These the East India Company to open an 
inountaiiieers are the people whom iiitcr(*.ourse with Cochin China ; one 
the Chinese designate by the appel- in 1778 by Mr. Hastings, and one in 
lation of men with tails, although, 1804 by an envoy from Canton ; 
in all probability, lliey arc the <»ri- but both proved unsuccessful. The 
giiial iiihahitants of this empire. He last tbiind the sovereign Caung 
openly declared his great vciitTation Siumg completely surrounded by 
for the Christian religion, wliicli he Frenclimen ; and, as he knew not the 
tolerates^ and indeed all otliers in language of the coiyilry, and had 
bis (lominions ; but ho still adheres not any one with him who did, every 
to the ancietit religion of his own proposition he had to ofibr, and 
country. In 1800, the missioi.ary, every explanation regarding his mU- 
Adraii, died, and was interred with sion, w^ere necessarily made through 
all tiie pomp and ern^monics pre- the French missionaries ; the result 
scribed by the Cochin Chinese rcii- was the complete failure of the mis- 
gion. In this year King Caung sion. 

bhung's military forces were as ful- The pc^tical system of this govern- 

lows; ment, hkb that of all the countries 

ARMY; Men.; of India beyond the Ganges, is on© 

24 sqnadronsofliiiflMotiwps 6,000 of extreme cauUon and aversion to 
16 battalions of dleiihants (200 a“y connexion with stran- 

animals) - - - - 8,606 The pretensions of China to 

30 regiments of artillery - ibioOO <1*® •‘"W'lom of Tangqoin, formerly 

34 regiinedls, 1200 each; tributary « tliat empire, are inecs- 

trainca in the European ' to to ^{[uarded against; but 

manm^r - - - - 30 000 Cochin Chinese sovereign 

Infaiiuy, with matchlocks, ’ wpports his preront respectabje mi- 

trained in the ancient Wary force, and perseveres in hia 

manner of tlio country - 006 impwved ^atom of govornment, he 

Guards rodularly trained in Httlc tu fear from any ot his im- 

European tactics - - 12,000 mediate neighbours, who, besides tho 
• : -Mi „ Cliinese, are the Siamese and Malays. 

Land forces 113,000 lO all the more recent wars between 
; . Cochin Ghineso monarch and the 
• : ^ : V k CliinesCr the, latter have been uni- 

formly discomfited by the superior 
Artificers in the naval aisoilal 6,000 valour and discipline of the trOOps of 
JiJaiKirsrogisitjvodand.boruoa the former. With respect to the 

the shiits ill the harbour - .8,000 Eufopcans, uow that their assistai^e 
r Ki^OJoiigcr feqiihed, ^ 

Carried Corif grd « 16,000 . Rt a dist^e or under complete re* 
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straint. f Barrow^ Stmmton, Leyden, 
De Bissacherc, St*) 

CoDAP-AHAR. — A town in <lic Bun- 
delcuml district, 26 miles N.N. E. 
from C}iultfir|)oor. Lat, :i6°vl7'.N« 
Long. 80^?. 2\ E. 

CoGiLPAT rv. — A town in llie pro- 
vince of "rinwevrily, li'i milca N. by 
E. from Capo Comorin. Lat 9®. 
16'. N. Lur»g. 77"^. 52'. E. 

CoiLLE. — A town ill the province 
of Bahar, district of 'J’yrhoot, 67 
miles N. by E. tiom Patna. Lat. 
2(i° 27'. N. Long. 86®. 41 E. 

CoiLERE PliTTAH. — A lOWll ill the 
province of 'rinueveily, .33 miles S. 
by W. from Madura. Lat. 9®. 25'. 
N. Long. 78° 3'. E. 

Coi MBETOOK, {CoiamaUim)* — A 
smaU province above the Ghauts, in 
tUc south of India, situated between 
the lOtli and 1211i degrees of north 
latitude. It isjmuiidcd on tlie nortli 
by the Mysore ; on the south by Din- 
digul; on the east by Salem and 
Kistnaglverry; and on flie west by 
the Malabar province. This district 
is divided into. North and South 
iioiinb£toor,.hut both subordinate to 
the collcctorship. 

• In Nortli Coimbetoor, noar Miilii 
and Coloagala, . the cultivation is 
c<pial to any in India, and consists 
Hiicdy of rice fields, watered by 
kirge r<j.scrvoir.s. . The .suiiiinit of Uie 
Eastern Ghauts, in lliis quarter, arc 
• from 1500 to 20U0 feet above tho 
level of the upper countiy, which is ^ 
here very beautiful, and in a better 
.state of eiiltivation than the Mysore. 
The tanks arc numerous, but mostly 
in ruins; and, although foiljle, this 
part of the province is batdhifily in- 
habited, and the* hills produce but 
little timber. In this mountainous 
district there ai*e two rainy seasons. 

. 'i’hc first is in the month following 
tiic vcrn<'d equinox, and the second 
lasts the two montlis before, and the 
two montlis after the autumnal cqui- 
iiox. The peojile in this neighboiuv 
■hooil .consider the ox as a living god, 
wjjo gives them their bread; an^^n 
every village there are ono eryt^o 
bulls, to whom motithly or woehiy 


worship js'poiformed, and wlien onis 
of them dies he is buried with great- 
ceremony. 

From Caiidhully to Mahhnlly, in 
North Coimbetoor, ttmch of the 
country has been formerly cultivated, 
but is now nearly ' waste. ^ In the 
rainy season the Palar River here 
contains a groat deal of water. The 
.strata'of the Ghauts in this qiiartev 
run north and south, and are l ei lical . 
Being much intersected witli fis- 
sures, they arc of little use ia 
building. 

Near to tlie town of Coimbetoor 
the soil is in general good, and to- 
lerably clear of rocks and stones. 
The hedges are few, and the countiy 
remarkably bare of trees. In tliis 
neighbourhood all kinds of soil arc 
cultivated for gardens, and the va-» 
ricty occasions some ditlerenee in 
their value ; but tlie depth below tlio 
surface, at wiiich tho water stands, 
is the chief cause of the v^iation of 
the rent. In some gardens tlie wa- 
ter is w ithin eight (mbits of the sur- 
face; in others, so deep as 18. Many 
sheep are bred through Coimbetoor, 
e.specially in the Amuasi division. 
The hills west of -Coimbetoor are in- 
habited by the. Malasir, Mudugar, 
Eriligaru. and Todear castes. 

The bagait, or gardens watered 
b}' machines, callecl capily and ya- 
tani, are of great importance ki this 
region, as mode of cultivation 
enables a small extent of ground to 
' support many persons, and to pay a 
high rent; it is also less liable to fail 
for wa nt of miii. ' Takmg the whole 
province of Coimbetoor together, the 
average of the wet cuHivatiou is litUo 
inore tliau three per cent, oi the total 
cultivation. ; 

In South rCoimbetpor the ‘rice 
grounds along the banks of tlic 
Amiuravati arc extensive, and fully 
cultivated; further, oii^the soil be- 
comes poor, has many large prcijcct- 
iiig rooks, and but few enclosures. 

TJironghout the Coimbetoor pro- 
vince there are earths impregnated 
with mujiaUc . salts, and others with 
nitrates, both Of which have occ^a- 
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fiionally been made into culinary 
salts and nitre. This earth seems 
to contain nitre ready formed, as no 
potash is added to it by tho. makers. 
Much of the well water has a s^liiio 
taste. 

The inhabitants of Coimbetoor ap- 
pear to 1>e as far behind those of 
Mysore in intelligence and most of 
the arts, as these arc behind the na- 
tives of Madras and Calcutta. As 
is the case in eveiy part of Bengal, 
wliere arts have not been introduced 
by foreigners, the only one that has 
been carried to tolerable perfection 
is that of weaving. In this province 
the Yaylalar are a numerous tribe of 
the Tamul race, and esteemed of 
pure Sudra caste. 

The province of Coimbetoor, in 
remote times, was named Kaujiam, 
and came under the dominion of the 
Mysore rajalis about 160 years ago. 
-it now forms' one of the collector- 
ships under the Madras presidency, 
having' been acquired by the East 
India Company in 1799 ; but it stilt 
contains a great deal of uncultivated 
land, and has not yet been perma- 
nently assessed for the revenue. ( F, 
Bujchanaii, 6th Report ^ Hodsoth^ fye.) 

Coimbetoor. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, of which it is 
the capital. Lat. lO^.dd'w N. Long. 
77®. 

TOs city suffered much by the 
frequent wars betwixt the British 
and Mysore sovereigns ; but is recj^ 
vcriiig rapidly, and contains above 
2000 houses; in Hyder’s time is said 
to have contained twice as many. 
There is here a mosque, built by 
Uppoo, who sometimes made Coim- 
betoor the place of bis residence; 
and it is also the head^quarters of a 
regiment of native cavalry. ' The ex- 
ports from heneb are tobacco, cotton 
wool, thread, cloth, sugar, jagoiy, 
capsicuih^ onions, betel leaf, aiid 
jiva and danga, two carminative 
seeds. In the neighbodrheod'^ of 
< Pefnra, two miles from Coimbbtoor, 
both culinary salt and salb-petre are 
proenred by lixivmting the soil. At 
Topumbetta, about ' miles north 


from Coimbetoor, iron is smelted 
from black sand. Cotton, both yAw 
and spun, is exported in considerable 
quantities to li)c Malaliar province. 

At Perura is a cclcjbratcd temple, 
dedicated to Maliadova, and called 
Mail (high) Cliittumbra, to distin- 
guish it from another Chittninbra, 
near to Pondicherry. 'J’he idol is 
said to have placed itself here mahy 
years ago ; but it is only 3000 years 
since the temple was erected over it 
by a Rajati of Madura. The build- 
ing is highly ornamented after the 
Hindoo fashion ; but the whole is 
utterly destitute of elegance. The 
figures are not only extremely rude, 
but some of them are indecent. 
Wlien Tipjjoo i:\sued a general order 
for the destniction of all idolatrous 
buildings, he excepted only this and 
the temples of Maiicotla and Scring- 
apatam. • 

The hcreditaiy chief of Cohnbe- 
toor is of the Vaylahur tribe ; the pre- 
sent, by his ow n account, being llie 
20th in descent from the founder of 
the town. The family originally 
paid tribute to the Rarahs of Ma- 
dura. In the year 1783 Coimbetoor 
was taken from 'I'ippoo by the south- 
ern army, but restored at the peace 
in 1784. In the war of 1790 it w's^s 
early taken possession of by the Bri- 
tish troops, but afterwards besiegcil 
by those of Tippoo, wlio were re- 
pulsed, in an attempt to storm it, by 
a weak garrison tinder Ideutenanif; 
Chalmers. Bubsequeutly it surren- 
dered to Cummer ud Decii Khan, 
^ippoq’s general ; and tlie gaiTi.son, 
In breach of a capitulation, detained 
prisoners diltil the general peace in 
1792. Along with the province it 
came into the final possession of the 
British in 1799. ' 

lYavelling distance from IVfadra;, 
306 miles; from Seritigapatam, 122 
mil^. , (F. Bunhamuy Difonty Fuh 

Urtoriy Rmnely ^c.) 

CoLABBA.— A small island and 
fortress, belonging to Angria, on the 
^^oast of Concan, 20 miles yralli 
Smnba}^ Lat. 18 . 39; N. 
limg.720.33^E. 
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CoLAiR Lake.— The bed of this 
Itikeis situaled five miles to the south 
of I'Uloro, in the Xorthci'nCircars.aiid 
47 miles hi length from west 
to east, and 14 in breadth from hortli 
to south. From the beginning of the 
rains in July, until the end of Sep- 
tember, the whole is overspread with 
•water, excepting 60 or 70 sih^l 
islets, in which the inhahilaiits re- 
inain; but, during the rest of (he 
year, the whole is dry and passable, 
and in many places highly cultivated. 
'Hie lake is chiefly formed by the 
overflowings of the Krishna and G6- 
davery ; and its waters are condneted 
into many channels, to irrigate the 
circmnjaceiit. territory. (Ortne, J, 
Grant, 6th Report, vr.) 

CoLAIRCOTTA; — A towii In the 
Northern Circars, district of Kllorc, 
35 mile.s north from AlasiiHpatam, 
and situated on«thc borders of the 
Colair Lake. Lat. 16®. 38'. N. 
Long. 81®. 20'. N. 

CoLANConu. — A. tottm in the 
south-eastern division of the Mala- 
bar province. Lat.lO®.42'.N. liOng. 
76®. W. E. Tliis town contains 
above 1000 houses, many of which 
arc inhabited by 'ramni weavers, 
who import their cotton from Coim- 
betoor. The environs of this place 
are very bcaiiliful. I’hc high moun- 
tauis to the sgutli pour down cas- 
cades of a prodigious height; and 
the corn fields are intermixed 'with 
lolly forests and plantations of fruit 
trees, 'rhe niltivatioh, However, is 
but veiT poor, and the quantity of 
rice land .small. Here the rain, 
without the assistance of art, is aide 
to bring one cup of rice to tiiaturii^. 
(lF. limhavan, ire.) 

'Cola POOR, {Calapur). — A stnall 
indepeiidcnt Maharatta state, on the 
coa.st of the province of Bcja- 
poor, named in the maps Boiisold. 
It is bounded to the south by the 
Portnguese territory of Goa; to the 
eastward and northward by thePesh- 
wa’s dominions ; and to the we.st by 
the^ea. The Colapoor Rajah gaidfld 
a great deal ' of coimtiy by htturoal 
lion andic^uquest, during tKe' Wnw 


sioii in the Alaharatta Pcsliw'a’s do- 
iniuions, after the death of 8ewai 
Madhooro^v, pailiculariy from his 
neighbours the Putwiirduri family, 
although he was only at vrar with 
on,e branch of it, (Appah Salicb’s). 
Among tlicMaharattas such usurpa- 
tions are not thought inconipatihfc 
Avitir friendship and the relations of 
peace and amity. The principal sea- 
ports are Karec and Vingorla. 

The hatred borne to the Colapoor 
Rajah by Appall 8aheb is of the most 
implacable nature. When liis fa- 
ther, Purseraiii Rhow, was taken, 
mortally woinidcd, he was carried 
prisoner to the rajah, who orden'd 
the old mail (a Rrajiinin) to he out 
to pieces in his presence. This act 
of atrocity Appah Suheb declared he 
would never forgive or forget, and 
that he would most willingly sacri- 
fice all lie had in the world, And re- 
tire to Benare.s, and pass the rest Of’' 
bi.s life in obscurity, if he could re- 
venge the death of his father, w Inch 
it docs not appe^ar he ever effected. 
Notwithstanding this feud, a cessa- 
tion of hosti)itic.s w^as efiected by the 
interposition of tlu^ Rritisli goverii- 
niciit, and particularly by the great 
wmght ofGon.W'enesley^s (the Duke 
of Wellirigton) name. 

In 1804, in coiiscquenco of the 
piracies cpinniithal by the Rajah of 
C’/oIa poor's subject. s, his ports wiirc 
blockaded, and payment deniaiided 
^f the money 'due io the Company 
aiid to the Bntish merchants at 
Bombay. During the time of war, 
the cmiKcir statt6n(‘d on the coast 
was never of sufliciciit strength to 
fight one of the eiicmy^s privateer.^, 
on 'which accpurit, to a,v6id the dis;- 
paceful- event of her eapturc, Gen, 
Wellesjey rcbbiiimend^ a treaty tbx 
be entbre^ into with 'thcnijah, whi6h,' 
if he kfemards bitike, i^ would af- 
ford ampld pound to the British gof 
veiminCiit to got rid effectually of an 
e>i|, tyhifcii in the ckistfug stat^ of 
ite pbWipr "ivas hot ch'ifitablc. The ' 
irajah was also In the habit of attack^ 
iftg the posi^esMons^d^^ oiii* ally, the 
K'sliwa, irr the 'Ttbvhicc of Reja- 
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poor, held, by the soutjicm Jagliire- 
diirs. 

At the same period of time Viswas 
Row Ghautky , and Serjec Ro.w 
(^hautky, two of the most persever- 
ing depredators, took refuge^ w ith the 
Culapour Rajah, after their banditti 
had bceu defeated apd dispersed by 
(icn. Wellesley. /The general, in 
eonseqncnec, in IVIarch, IStH* ad- 
dttissed a letter to the rajah, inform- 
ing him tliat he was perieclly aware 
of the family connexion between the 
rajah and those biolhers, and that it 
was not the custom of the British 
govoriimcut, nor his own wish, to 
pcrpcliiato etimilies, or deprive those 
of ail nsYlnm^who w'ero inclined to 
live ill peacij; for which reason he 
did not call on the rajah to give up 
the brothers, as he might he justified 
in doing. At the same time he iio- 
tified^o the rajah, that, as he had 
thiun an asylum, the British 
government would consider him re- 
sponsible for their conduct; and 
that, if they again assembled troops, 
which could only be intended to dis- 
turb the peace of otlu*r powers, he 
(the rajah) would be ( ailed upon to 
onswev for the iiijiuies they might 
do, of which this notillcatioa was a 
friendly warning. He added, ** It 
is time that tiie nations oi* India 
slioiild enjoy some peace; and you 
may depend upon it, that the Biitisii 
government will iipt siilfcr it to be 
w antonly uisiurbcijt with, impunity," 
This letter, as may be aniicipatdli, 
hud the d( sired eil(^t, mid the adja- 
cent territories have .since enjoyed a 
tranquiirity uiikuowufoi' ages. 

MaUt, §*e.) 

Cola R.— A district in the eastern 
extremity of the . iVtj'sprc K^jah’-s 
tarritorics, sitipit^d bctw'cep the tOtli 
and 14tli 'degrees of north d^tittide. 

The pnpporiioii of: Laud t|iai. has 
never beetf edltiyatcd bcltyqen 
damangalatn and Tayci]loin.'^&|m 
to be four*tepths /of the. whpleV of 
which the Vgrcaicr/pfUi, consists of’ 
high .rocky/ Jdlls* T^osc towards 

IJolar ar<; vo^ e)f;t^siy9, the road 
approaciiiiig it froin.^^lKe east bcin^ 


between ttvo immense piles of bare 
granite, enimhling into fragments, 
that roll down into tlie plain, 'fhese 
hills occupy tbreM’ourths of the land, 
which has never been plonglied, the 
xemaiuder is covered with copse 
wood. , The nakedness of tlie conu- 
tiry docs not proceed fit>iii any natu- 
riat incapacity in the soil to produce 
h-ces. . The tamarind, pipul, mango, 
and roiiinia mitis, thrive well. 'J'hc 
\illage.s liaYc a miserable appcaranc<% 
the houses being entirely hidden by 
the surrounding walls, which present 
nothing to the view but a brown 
dusty mud. 

Ill some ](}w moist parts of this 
distiicl salt is made, during (he dry 
season, by scraping off the .surface of 
the earth, and (a)llecting it in hcaj)S, 
trom whicli the salt is extracted. 
The grain of tli<) salt is large, and 
(Huiswts of widl-tbryicd tubes, mixed 
with inuidi earthy impurity. The 
natives in C'olar phiut many aloes 
(agave viviparu) in their hedges, and 
use the lea\es for making cordag<x 
In the coiiidry round Colur the irit- 
gated land is watered entirely from 
reservoirs. Rich men build them 
to acquire a reputation, and Jirc al- 
lowed a oortuiii profit also, according 
to the extent of land they irrigate. 

Gold dust is found in various puns 
of thi.s district, particularly nine 
miles cast of BoodicotUi, at a vJllagir 
named Murcoupurn. The area of 
the country) impregnated with gold, 
» estimated , at 130 square iniks. 
The prevalent lauguago about 'lay;' 
ciilum is tJic Karnataea, caih d by 
the English thi^ Cuiiaresc. (Jh\ Iia~ 
ehunaHj ^h iiffjg’irfer, ^’c.) 

CoLAR.— A town in the Rajah (d 
My.soro’s territories, the capital of a 
district of the same name, 40 miles 
K. N. £. trom Baiigaloor. Lah la9. 
8'. N- Loiig. 7b®. 10'. E. 

, T^^ a strong mud fo^ 

wdth tvvp very lofty w alls, and in tim 
i^wu a qavalier of stone, tliat, ri-tes 
hjlgli abov^ them. It contains above 
houses, many pi* which axe jiv 
by weavers, Color waif thp 
J^l^rplacc of Hyder. His son, 
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Tippoo, erected a handsome momi- 
luciit for him, and near it a mosqne 
and colleg^c of ]\roolIahs or Mahom- 
mcdati priests, with a pmpcr esta- 
blishment of musicians, were endow- 
ed to pray for his soul; the whole 
of which is still eoiitiiiued at the 
expense of the Brilisli government. 

TJie gardens here, besides the 
usual fruits, contain cabbages, iirti- 
chokes, and grapes' The trade and 
xjknannfac turcs of Colar were en- 
tirely ruined by Tippoo, it being in 
llie iinincdiato vicinity of his ehc- 
mios dominions, with whom he 
would allow no communication 
whatever. Both ai e now rapidly on 
the increase. On a hill north from 
the town, was formerly a hill fort, in 
which for some time resided Cossim 
Khan, the General of Aiirengzebe; 
who, towards the end of the 17th 
century, made the first regular Ma- 
iioinmcdan aslablishmenl in this 
quarter of the Upper Carnatic. 
(Xorrf Valmtia, F» Bwhaimn, ^:c.) 

CoLARPooR. — A town belonging 
to the Nizam, in the province of 
Bcrar, 30 miles south from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20®. 56'. N. Long. 78®. 
10'. E. 

CoLERooN River.— S ee Colran. 

CoLESHY, (Calesi), — A town in the 
province of Travancor, 33 miles N. 
W. from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8®. 
12'. N. Long. 77®. 11'. E. There is 
a small harbour at this place, wliero 
ships arc secured from the winds, 
under the protection of sbHie rocks. 
The Danes formerly had a factory 
here. 

CoLGONG, (Caligrama), — ^A town 
in the province of Baliar, district of 
Monghir, 102 miles N. W. from 
Moorshadabad. Lat. 26®. 14'. N. 
Long. 87®. 10'. E. Seven miles be- 
loyv Colgoug, the Ganges takes a 
singular turn round a hill covered 
with wood, some rocks protrude into 
the stream, on which fibres of Hin- 
doo deities are carved. 

CoLiNo town in the proving ' 
of Beiiga&^strict of Tipcrali; ^^3 
niilel^ 8. Dacca. Lai. 

58'. N< Mm- 91^. a'. E. Ifiim 


suiTouiidiug country coarse bafta^ 
and cossac.j' of an excellent quality 
are manni’actured, remarkable tor the 
weight of raw' niaterial they contain. 

CoLLARASs. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, district of Narwai*, 48 
miles S. W. from the city of Narwar. 
Lat. 25®. 13'. N. Long. 77®, 42'. E. 
This place is surrounded by an old 
stone wall of no strength, near to 
w hich is a laige nullah of fine w'ater. 
3'he country to the north is jungly, 
tliiniy inhabited, much intersected 
by vWncs; and eXIcept in the im- 
mediate viftinity of the Sindc River, 
is during the dry season very ill sup- 
plied with w'ater. {MSS» ^c,) 

Cor.LEGAL Pettah.— A town in 
the province of Coimbetoor, 31 miles 
E. S. E. from Scringapalain. liat. 
12®. 13'. N. Long. 77. 14'. K. This 
place contains about 000 houses, and 
has two larg(5 temples. It is avinart 
for the traders between Seringa 
patam and the country below the 
Ghauts, near the Cavery. In the 
surrounding country there are above 
40 reservoirs, mostly in want of re- 
pair. The soil is generally red and 
fit for the cultivation of ragy and 
cotton ; the neighbourhood also con- 
tains a few sandal wood trees, ( F. 
Buchanan, 4'c.J 

CoLNA, (Khal(tna).—A tow n in the 
province of Bengal, district of Jes- 
sorc, 83 miles N. E. from Calcutta. 
Lat. 23®. 11'. N. Long. 89®. 38'. E. 

Colran or C^leroon River. — 
Tlic northern branch of the Caveiy, 
from which it/ separates below' the 
Island of Seringliam, near Trichi- 
uopoly, and alter a course of about 
80 miles falls into tlie sea at Deri- 
cotta. At tlic point of .separation, 
the soutlicrn branch is 20 feet higher 
than the Cblerooii, which latter 
allowed to run waste. This river 
formerly divided the southern dis- 
tricts ffqwi the immodiatb posses- 
aoos oi^the N abob of Arcot. 

: Colombo.— The capital of Ceylon 
and Rdat of government^ is situatbd 
on tlie soiith-w'cst part of tlie island. 
JLat 7®. 2'. N; Long. 7$®. 60'. E. 

" 'The' fort is placed bn a peninsula 
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projeclingiiito tlie sea, and is upwards in India, Tlie Diitcli hotisos avo all 
;»| a mile iu circumference, and rcsjnlarly built, thoiijfh lew of tliejn 
strong both by nature and art. There art? above one story liigli. AnEii- 
ss no hill iii the neighbourhood sut' glishmau is surprised to lirul a!) the 
i'lCieiilly high to command it, and ^vindows hero hnviiig panes of glass, 
tluTC arc but few places where in place of Venetian Idinds and shut - 
boats call safely land: On tlic south tors, ni’he initives of llolhmd prefer 
sivlc the surf runs so high, ami tJie having their houses shut up botli in 
shore is so rocky, that it Would be the hot ami cold se^ison ; while the 
<langerous to approach it. On the British wish to have them open, in 
west side, of the bay, where the 'sea order that the .air be freely admitted, 
is smootlier, it is strongly defended Before each house and eoimeetcd 
by batteries. The mmparts of tlic with it, is a hirge open veiaudji, 
Ibi t are very strong, haviiig eight supported by wooden pillars, b) pro- 
principal ])astiojis, and there arc a tcct the body of the house from the 
number of lesser ones with curtains, sun. 

banquets, and piu‘apets, comniuni- The water in the wells of the town 
eating ivith each other all round the is of a braekisli qaalil}^, and unlit to 
foil. ; but, the want of bomb proof clrink. The ISiiropeans belonging 
f?asemeiits, is a considerable disad- -to tlie civil and iriilitary estabiLsh- 
vantage. / tncnts, arc supplied from springs 

'J lie w hole fort is surrounded by a about a mile from the fort, 
tu’oad aqd deep wet <litch. Adjoin- The harbour of Columbo wliich 
tlie covert wa 5 % and at the lies outlie west side, is nolirnig more 
’’toot of the glacis, is a lake extend- than an open road, aflbrding good 
.ing three and four miles into the and safe anchorage for ships for only 
e.ounti^. Bor near a mile on tlic tinir numths, from December to 
outside of the fort, the neck of land April. During this peiiod, the N. 
w hich connects it with the country W, winds, to which tliis road is much 
is not above 5 or COO yards broad ; exposed, do not prevail to any vio- 
aud ill the middle of this space Iks lent degree ; but, about May, when 
the lake, leaving only room on each the monsoon sets in on the Malabar 
side for a narrow causeway. Near coast, and extends its ravages to tin; 
to the glacis it maybe entirely cut west of Ceylon, the roads ofCo- 
Mtl ])y opening the sluices, and cut- hnnbo no longer afford aiiy])rob!c* 
ting the road across, when the lake tion. This city is consequently cut 
w ould be connected witli the sea, off from any inttacoiirso by sea with 
and the garrison completely insu- tlic rest of the island, for tvyo thirds 
Jated. In the centre of the lake is ^of the year. For -six mouths of the 
an isUiid, called by the Dutch, Slave year this side of Ceylon is sub ject to 
Island ; which is a rehiar^bly plea- extremely heavy falls of rain, aC- 
saiit spot, 'and hero a kattalion of ^mpanied with tliundcr and light- 
Malays is usually st^^tK>ned. ning, ami violent winds blow ing on 

The plan of ^e city of Columbo shores During this season the varia- 
is regular, and nearly divided into tions of the climate arc excessively 
four* quarters by two. prineipHl • great, which much distrcss<‘s the 
streets, whibh cro^ each other, and sepoys and other natives of the (!ou- 
extend the ^lole length of the tqwn; tineutv On aix;ount of the violence 
'J'o these sinaller one^ run ' and dural ioiw the rains, Ceylon i.« 

with connecting lanes betwttt.^erbv^. p dialled the watering put of 
At the foot ofJtik:niiAparts^;^^^^ 

inside^ is a ‘ brdad ^stieci dr ^ f 'Although Trhicpmalc, on account 
which goci$whoilJr.r6uHd.^t^^^^ " dl tt»^liiii;bour and sitiiation, is of 
Columbo a biultrnfoi^vrift for tlie nation iJ 

European style tbamiiiosi* gairisbns - ‘Wtaiibjiie^-Cbiuthbo is in every ollu r 
3 
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respect tlio imperior. Tlic number 
of its inhabitants is much f^tcutcr, its 
fort and block town arc larger ; tiic 
country where it is situated is innch 
more tcidilc, and the district <le- 
poiidiii|r on it much wider, bcii);riiot 
less than 60 miles in length, by 10 
in breadth. 

'J'he fort of Cohunbo being ex- 
tensive, and the outworks and de- 
tached works numerous, a strong 
garrison is required to defend it. 
Thret? or four battalions of Euro- 
peans and sepoys are usually sta- 
tioned here. Colutnbo was singu- 
larly unfortunate iu losing its three 
lirst British governors within the 
space of one year. Col. Petrie and 
(Jeiieral Doyle died, and Col. Boii- 
ncvuux of the Company’s service 
was killed, by the upsetting of his 
eiiiTicle. 'I’he Peltah or black town 
ofCuliimbo deserves particular no- 
tice, on uce.ohnt of its extent and 
structure, lu the street next to the 
sea i.s an excellent fish market, well 
supplied from tlie sea. lakes, and 
rivers in the iieighhuurhuod ; fish 
bf'iiig a considciablc part of the food 
of th(j inhabitauts. On the rivers in 
the vicinity of Columbo there are 
nearly 300 ilat-bottoined boats moor- 
ed, with entire families on board, 
who reside permstnently in tlieiu, 
having no other dwellings. 

Columbo for its size is one of the 
most populous places in India, being 
estimated to contain above 50,000 
inhabitauts, who a great mixture* 

of uhttost every race of Asiatics. 
The language most universally 
spoken botli by Europeans and 
Asiatics, who resort to Columbo, is 
lh(‘ Portuguese of India, a ba.se cor- 
rupt dialect, differing much from 
that spoken in Portugal. 

Eioin this district a large quan- 
tity of cinnamon and pepper, tlie 
staphi spices of the island, arc an- 
nuullY transported to Europe, in 
vessels which touch here from Ben- 
gal and Madras. A great deal of 
atruck is made in the ncigiibou^ood 
«flColuml^, and the olhe| district 
along tlw west coast Afauge quaoi^ 


tity of coir rope is made here, and a 
number of inferior articles, such as 
betel leaf, art ka nut, jaggery, cocoa 
nuts and oil, honey, bces-wax, car- 
damiims, coral, ivoiy, fruit, and a 
variety of lesser articles ; the whoh; 
amount seldom exceeding 80,0001. 
anminlly. 

In return they import grain, coarse 
cotton cloths, calicoes, coatsc mus- 
lins, handkerchiefs, palamporcs, 
stockings, China ware, tin, copper, 
and a variety of toys; also bomclocs, 
a species of fish peculiar to Bombay, 
and onions fi*om the same place, 
where they arc remarkably good. 
The Dutch levied a duty of five per 
cent on all thesis exports and im- 
ports, which is still continued hy our 
government; but tin; aggregate of 
both in 1802 was less than 20,0001. 
of which Slim more tlian one half 
was paid on betel imt exported. 

In general every year to\Vc.r4.s. Fe- 
bruary, a Portuguese or CluncTso 
ship anivf\s from Macao witli teas, 
sugar, candied sweetmeats, hams, 
silks, velvets, nankeens, iimbreJJas, 
straw hats, all kinds of China ware 
and toys. As these articles arc 
generally paid for in cash, tlicy oc- 
casion a great deal of hard money to 
leave the island. Accounts are kept 
in rix dollars, a nominal coin, like 
the British pound shTling, and va- 
lued at a certain quantity of copper 
money. A rix dollar, or copper 
rupte (as the English term it), goes 
for about 2s. sterling; lour of them 
are equivalent to a star pagoda, a 
gold coin wortfi about 8s. ^crling. 
Every thing in Ceylon is generally 
dearer than' on flie continent of 
India, from wfienge most of the 
articles in use arc imported. Horses 
and seh'aUts arc particularly e.\^eu- 
sivc. Tlic native Ceyhmcsc. niake 
but indifferent servaiV’S, and are 
totally ignorant of tliCc^auagement 
ofbQr%s^ 

Beef, 1^, «Q^ fowl in particular, 
are bqtil plenti^^ at Co- 

lumbd. Mtdton is excessively dear, 
as no can be reM in thw 

ideinily; it being only at Jafaa- 
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where they have ever I)eeii CoMBUMPADOO.—A«tn\vn belong- 
|>asii]rcfl Milh success. Pigs and ing to the Nizam, in the province of 
dneks are reared in ahUndance, but llyderabad, the capital of a district 
Hot' in tlie most cleanly maimer, of the same name, and situated 80 
r>(^esc arc rare, and tiirkiesnot to be miles east of the city of Hyderabad, 
had, unless a few iin))ortcd occa- Lat. 17®. 23'. N. Long. 79^. 56'. IC. 
sioitaJly by ships from other parts of Cumekoolly. — A town in tlio 
India. province of Bengal, district of Ra- 

Thc country for several miles round jishy, 64 miles S. E. from \IoorsIic- 
<-()luniho is ilat and very rich. It is dabad. Lat 23®. 52'. V. Long. 89®. 
diversified with fields of rice and 11'. E. The East India Co)npany 
pasture, and intersected by a niim- have long had a eomm(?rrial resi- 
bt r of small lakes, rivers, and ca- deucy here, for the purchase of piece 
iials. One of tlio chief beauties in goods. 

the neighbourhood of Columbo is Commim, {Cnrrtmum ). — A <listrict 
tlie immense number of cinnamon in the Balughaiit (;eded bu-ritories, 
trees. In the gardens tlicy are re- situated among the Eastern (Thants, 
gnlarly cultivated with the greatest betwi.vt the 15tli and i6lh degrees of 
success, but ill the ww)ds they grow north latitude, it has no iivei*s of 
wild. In 1656 the town and tentress any magnitude, but ni-uiy moiin- 
of Columbo wjis taken from the tain streams, tfie surfai’e of the 
Portuguese by llw Dutch, in whose coiiiilry being irregular and nionii- 
possession it reiiiuincd until 1796, laiuoiis. 

when it: wjp? captured by the Rrilisb, CojiBiiM. — A town in* the Bala- 

'’subsequently ceded, with the gluHit ceded territories, 73 miles N- 
rest of the islaml, at the Peace of from Cndapaph, and the capital of a 
Aiiiieiis. {Peirivtil,' MilOimii ^^c.) district of the same iiaiiie. Ijat. 15®. 

(h)iviBoocoNAM. — A town ill the 31'. N. Long. 78®. 55'. E. 
province of Tanjorc, 20 miles N. N. Comkuv. — A small town in tho 

I'l. from the, city of 'I’aiijore. Lat. province of Tiimevcily, 43 miles 
11®. N. Long. 79®. 25'. E. S. W. li-oiii Madura. iTiit, 9®. 18'. 

This w as the ancient capital of the N. Jjoug. 78®, 31'. E. 

Cliola race, one of the most ancient Comillaii. — A town in the pro- 
ilindoo dynasties of which any vi nee of Bengal, district of 'J’ipcrali^ 
traces have been discovered in -the of wiiich it is tlic capital, 51 miles 
southern regions, and from which,.' S. E, from Dacca. Lat. 23®. 28'. N, 
in latter times, the wholo Coast of Long. 91®* 2'. E. 

Cliohiniiiildul (Cororaaudei) has Comobo. — An island in tlie East- 

taken its name. There are still rti- cri^ Seas, situated hetvvivt Siimb- 
inains indicating its ancient splon^ hawa and Floris, and the c. ighth mid 
dour. At present it is chiefly ninth degrees of uorlli latitude, tn 
bitod by Brahmins, whose Limita- length it may be estimated at 32 
tiona appear neat, and ti^^istrict miles, by 16 tlie uvei^c breadth, 
thriving. Some of tiiq>imks and pa- CoMokiN, C a pe, {( hmuai ). — Tho 
godas are very fine ^ut it is remark- sonthem extremity of 0ic Continent 
able, that almost invariably the outer of India. Lat. 7’^. 57'. N. Loiig% 
gate of file pagfida is of superior di^ 77®. 35'. E. 
mciisioiis to thcitcmpIeitsellV .Comtah. — ^A town belonging to 

surrounding OPWiy isi^eb, s^d in , the Nagpoof Bajah, in the province 
a high state or of Berar, 75 miles N.'B* from the 
CoMD(jMPADOp.--^A<<8f^^cttn&e ^clty,df N^poor. Lat 2i®.36'^ 
Nizam's tcirhoriira^ id Jhif. L<ong« 80®j^49i, K " 

of Hyderabad, sithk^ra^b^C^t CONC^ — A large dis- 

17tlbmid 18th dcgMl df trict in of Bejapoor, 

tud< ' ’ ^ r"" ' situjited 16th and I9th 
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clej;:(M‘S of norlli laliliidi?. 'Fo Ihc aflrr which they, for <he most pari,, 
worth it is boniulccl l)y the district of became traders. The Concun Brah- 
7’ieooaii ; on the soiiih hy the J5ii- mins are disclaimed by those of the 
lisb province <if I’nnara ; on the east rest of India ; hnt they eoinposc a 
by the cslrni Ghniits ; and on the larjrc portion of the riilin'if characters 
w est ]»y the s< a. In length it may in the j\T:iharattn cmi'.In*. 
he cstin)al(Hj at 20t) miles, hy 40 the The inhabitants of tills coast, from 
average breadth. In the Ihitish ar- the earliest ari1i(]uity, have had a 
raii'j.'tMnciits tlie soathovii ]>artof the strong propensity to piracy. In tlie 
TIimloo ('oilcan is inehub'd hi the I8th century their depredations 
disiriet of North Cuuara; but, in were exercised npon all shijisimlif* 
the Hindoo Geograpb} of the A\ est ferently, which did not pnrcliasc 
Coast of India, F’onean begins at pitsses from the chiefs of the pirates. 
lh(‘ River Gangaw ala, in Lat. 1*1®. Conajee Aiigira. established a govern • 
3/. N. where llaigu ends. iiieiit on this coast, extending 120 

'I’he surface of (his eounti^ exhi- miles from Tamauali to Bancoole,. 
bits ii gic"idnfil decU'iisiou from the together with tlic Inland country 
Ghauts towards the sea, and is in- far back as the mountains, which 
lersected by numerous mountain in some places arc 30, and in others 
str< ams, but no river of magnitude, not more than 20 miles from the sea- 
'I'licrc are few coasts so much broken coast. I lis family retained this sovc- 
into small bays and liarbours as this, rcignfy formonJ than 70 yegis, until 
w ilbsosliaightageneraloutlino.This 1750, when Umw were subdued and 
multitude ,pf shallow ports, an uniii- expelled by Admiral \\utsou and 

terrupted view along sliore, and an Colonel Clive. 

elevated coast fa vourable to distant At present more than tlircc-fouiib^ 
vision, have tilled this coast for a of the Concan is within the domi- 
region of jiiracy. 'Muj land and sea iiions of the Maharalta Peshwa, to 
breezes on this coast, as well as on whom the potty cdiiefs in the district 
Coromandel, blow alternately in 24 are all nominally subordinate. There 
hours, and<li\ide the day; so that is no jiart of Hie sea-coast, south 
vessels sailing along the <^oast are from Boinhay to Cape Comorin, that 
obliged to keep In siglit of laud, as is not now either subject to the Bli- 
the land winds do lUit reach more tish government, or completely un- 
thaii 40 miles out to .sea. der ifs iiillncncc, except an iiicoii- 

i'roiii Zvghur on the sea coast sidcrable tract of countrv subject to 
to tiie Ambah Pass, the country, the Rajah of Cola jioor, whose jiowcv 
though hilly, is l a h, capable of cul- is loo insignificant to create any sc- 
tivaiion, and tfilerably w ell iiilra- rious alarm. (/’. Jiuc/uinan, Oniif, 
Ambah llie niouiiCiiis limtu'I, Malcvtmy JMvor^ 
rise to r» sluju ndoiis height, and urc'"' ^CoNCHON, (Cmiclmna^ Gohleni ). — 
ascended w ilb tin* utmost dilliculty. A tl wn in the province of Bengal, 
'Miis distrii't provinces the best hemp distri’tf; of Dinagepoor, 63 miles N. 
in iiniia, wliicli luiglit lx* delivered by R. Moorsliedabad. Lat. 

in J amdon at (>51. per dm. 25®. V, N. fTbug. 88®. 42'. R. 

'rbc Brahmins, projicrly belong- Coxdatchva^ vy or). — A bay in 
ing to (he Concan, arc of the Painisli the Island of Ccvh'ii, about 12 milcA 
(biuda, or north of India division, .south from the Islaif'd of Mannar, in 
Tliey alleugc that they are dcscciul- the (biif of , Mauj^ir, and the most 
ants of llu? colony to wliom the e(m(ral rciidczvoiw for the bouts cm- 
CMiuntiv V. as originally given by Pa- ployed in the pearl ti?hcjy. The 
tasu Rama. 'Mieir principal seat bunks whore it is eiUTied on extend 
seems to have Ixm ii at Goa, called si veral miles along the «coast liou! 
by them Gexay, from wlienco they Munaar south wards, ofi’ArippOjCon- 
tjrere txpelied by 11^^ Portuguese, dulchy, and Pompaiipa ; and, aiU^x 
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they are surveyed, are usually let to six complete minutes. Tlio chief 
the liii^licst bidder, 't hese banks dani^er to llie divers is from the 
an? divided into three or four difler- g^roniid shark ; to olrviat(j which they 
cut portions, one of w'hich is iished have rci?oiirse to (conjurors, or hind- 
each ytx»r, to g:ivc the oysters time ers of sharks, who they snppi>se 
t(> attain a proper powth. The ])earl possess charms strong cnouy,h to pre- 
oysters arc supposerd to arrive at serve them. GovcriiriK'iit always 
their eoini)lete.st state of maturity in keeps in pay some conjurers to at- 
seven years; but, if left loo long, tend the divers, and remove their 
till* pearl is said to become so large, fears. The divers are paid differ- 
and so troiihlesornc to the oyster, enfly, according to their agrecnieiit 
that it is throw n out of the shell. with the boat owners, tiaeh diver 
The lisliing season commences in brings up about 100 oysters in his net ; 
Pehrnary, and ends about the begin- and, if not interrupted by any aeei- 
niiig of April ; the period allowed to dent, will go down oO tripsin a foie- 
the merchant to fish the hanks never noon. 

c^xei'cding two months. Many of Oyster loll cries arc common lierc, 
the di\ ers are of Ji black race, known and consist in the purchasing a 
by tlie name of 3Iarawas, and inha- cjnaritity of oysters iinoperiod, and 
biting the opposite coast of Tutico- taking the chance of either finding, 
rill; and, alllioiigh natives of Ala- or not finding, pearls in them. I'ln? 
laiiar, arc Homan f •atholies, and pearls procured arc of a wdiiier co- 
lea vc olVwork on Sundays to attend lour than those found in the Gulf of 
chapel a^Arippo. The boats and Ormus, on the Arabian coast, but, 
crafi inlployod in the fishery do not in other respects, arc not aeeounleii 
belong to Ceylon, but arc brought so pure or of so cxeellent a quality; 
from the iicar<‘.st ports of the coiili- for though the w hite pc'arls ajo inorti 
iient. The divers from Colang are esteemed in Europe, the natives of 
accounted the best, and are only ri- India prcfiir tliose of a yellowish or 
vailed by the Liibbehs, w ho remain golden east. 'Hie workmen drill 
on the ishiiid for the purpose of being them with groat dextiail}', and po- 
trahied in the art. Dining the sea- lish them with a pow iler made of 
son all the boats .sail and return to- pearls. The farmer of tlic fishery, in. 
gi tln r. A signal gnn is fired at 1797, paid between two and 300,000 
Arippo, at ten o’clock at night, when pagodas, a sum nearly double llio 
the w hole fleet sets sail w ith the laud usual rent. The average clear pro- 
breeze; they reach the banks before lit is about 40,0001. per annum to 
day-break, and at sun-rise com- government, {Percival, Le Beck, 
inencc fishing. In flii.s employment l^iox, §t.) 

they .continue until the sea-broepi<^’^ Condapilly, {Cmxadajyalli). — One 
at noon, warns them to of the Noilheni Cirears, situated 

Each boat carries 20 meij^ith a between the lOtli and 17th degreivs 
tindul or chief, who pilot, of north latitude, Condapilly and 

Ten of the men row^^-^nd a.s.sist the Ellorc occupy the whole of I he .space 
divers in re-ascemifng ; the other 10 between the Krishna and Godavery, 
are divers, aiicL^ down five at a the districts of Masulipatam tow ards 
time. •They ysiially remain under the sea, the inland province of Coin- 
water two nmiutes, when, liaving miin on tlic west, and the Lake of 
collected the outers into a not, which Colair, chiefly formed by the over- 
is hung round tneir neck, they make flowings of these two rivers. Ihe 
the signal, and arc drawn up again, area of the w hole may }>e estimated 
Ohe longest time of remaining un- at 3400 miles, ex<;lusivc of the high 
der water ever known, was that of mountainous regions on the w'est. 
a diver from Aiijcngo, iii the year By the Mahonimcdans this dis- , 
1797, who rcinaincd under w ater trict is nalbed Mustapha ISagur. 

X 2 
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Alb'bich is also tho apvt'ilation jii the 
i;ftvemic books. Besides the Krish- 
na,' which bounds it on the south- 
west, tliis ruuiitr^' is watci-cd by se- 
veral smaller stR ams, ami is, on the 
whole, lolerahly w<'ll C(ilti\ated. bill 
JHiH-’li iiileiior 1o 'J’aiijoro, or the 
more ilouiislniig; districts of i>e|is:id. 
'i’he prineipal towns are Condapilly, 
Rcddygooduni, and Tontiaveloor. 
'I Ikm i* arc diamond mines in (’onda- 
pilly, but for mai'.y years they iiavo 
l»een very unproductive. (J. Grant, 
6ih Report, Rennvl, vVe.) 

Condapilly. — A town in the 
N'ortheru Cirears, disliiet of Couda- 
pilly, of wldchit is the capital. Liit. 
If)®. o!j'. N. liOUg. 8b®. 23'. 1C. This 
place w as foruuTly a fuitihod hill in 
the Indian style, of considerable 
i>tienj*tli, but th(i urjyeucy no longer 
c^isting; the works have been snt- 
fered to decay, which has been the 
fate ofiiinuvK'rablt; native fortresses 
now' compreheiidi'd in tlui British 
doTiuiiions, Coudupiliy was tirst 
coiupicred from the lliudoo Princes, 
about the year 1471, l»y the Bba- 
jiienec sovereigns of the D(?ccari, 
and it came into tlie Ibilish pos- 
session, along with the Northern Cir- 
cars, in 1765. 

Travelling distance from Tlydera- 
biul, 142 miles; Iroiii Madras, 306; 
from Nagpoor, 370; and from Se- 
ringapatain, 444 miles. {J, Grant, Fe- 
risifta, Rvnnel, Ac.) 

CoNDAViK, {Canndavir '). — A tow'n 
in the Northern Cirears, district of 
Criiiitoor, strongly siliiated on 'U 
inonntain, 15 miles w est of Giiiitoor. 
J.at. IG®. 10'. N. 80®. 6'. li. 

Conk A IK. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Guild w'una, situated be- 
tw<>eii a bigli rocky biU and the south 
bank of the Mahaniiddy Biver, 165 
miles S. by W. iiom Buttunpnur. 
On the summit of the hill is a for- 
tress, niouuting two guns. jLat. 20®. 
48'. N. liOiig. «2®. 15' B. 

Tlie country about Coiikair is 
much covered withtliick woods, and 
the town enliici;) surrounded by hills, 
inhabited by wild (*oan(l nioiiiilaiii- 
eci's, this being one of . the tracts 


originally possessed by the ancient 
1 fiiidoo jRajahs of Gundwana. The 
frontier of the Bnstar territories is 
12 miles distant from Cunkair, and 
is entered through the Tillygauty, a 
very rugged and steep pass over the 
hills. {Bhmt^ <Sr.) 

CoNJLE, (Cffnc/u). — A district in 
the Carnatic, now' coinprehetidcd in 
tile collcctorship of Areot, and in- 
terseeted by the Palar River. Tint 
face of the con ntry is generally Hat 
ami sandy, and towards the Ghauti? 
blit thinly inhabited. Around most 
of the villages the remains of a 
hedge, with a rain})art and stone 
bastions at the gateway and angles, 
arc still to he seen ; but, along with 
the cbonltri(;s, are going fast to de- 
cay. 'rhese foi titicatioiis were form-* 
eriy necessary, to protcet the in- 
habitants from 'Pippoo^s predatory 
horse, who devastated the country, 
and forced away the peas<nliy. In 
this district the chief supplyTirxi'ateF ^ 
for agriculture is derived from tanks 
and reservoirs. {Lord Valentia, cJt.) 

CoNJEVUKAM, {Canvhipitra, the 
Golden A town of consider- 

able si5?e ill the Carnatic, 46 miles 
S. W. from Madras. Lat. 12®. 48^ 
N. Jiong. 76®. 46'. 15. I’hc streets 
at this place arc wide, and cross 
each otlicr at right angles, with a 
range of cocoa nut trees on each 
side. The houses have mud walls, 
and are roofed with tiles. The tanks 
are lined with stone, and in good 
repair ; and the whole town has the 
<;i)peiu*ari(;e of prosperity. 

priuGi|)al cut ranee to the great 
pagotM,^is lofty, and resembles, in 
its shapt^'^iid ornaments, that at 
I’aiijore. Oh.J|^lie left, after passing 
through it,' is a edifice like a 
choultry. Which tn:' Brahmins as- 
sert contains 1600 pitors. Many of 
them arc hatidsoniclr carved Avith 
figures of Hindoo dv^ies, and seve- 
ral of the gi Clips corfiposed with eou- 
sideraVde. skiJK 'I'he sides of the steps 
leadhig up to it are formed by tw6 
well-carved olepluiiits drawing a can 

i he second court, or inner sipiare^ 
being considered Aif great saiMJtity, 
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^itrsin^ers are not admitted into it. poor, district of Moodgul. Lat 
I’his temple is dedicated to lVl*aha> 16°. 4'. N. Long. 77° E. 
deva. The view tiom the top of the Coopang.—A town in the island 

great gateway is uncommonly fine, of Timor, situated on a bav, which 
consisting of eN.teiisive wmds, in- forms an excellent harbour for ship- 
ters<^ct.<l by a large sheet of water, ping, Lat. lo®. 10^ S. Long. 121° 
with luinierous pagodas rising among 10'. E. This settlement was formed 
the trees, and a niagiiifieent range by the Dutch, so early as the year 
of mount ahis at a distance. The 1630, and is the only one on the 
tiitiToiindirig country is in general island which they now retain. 'I'hcir 
level, but the soil bad ; consisting fortified factory is placed close to the 
chiefly of coarse saiid, apparently sea, and has in the neighbourhood a 
originating Irom decomposed gra- village inhabited by llie nativtis and 
nife. {Lord Vafentiay i^/r, Cliiin se. A trifling commerce was 

Contanagur, {Cantina^ara). — A f»>rmerly carried on with Jjatavia, 
town in the province of Ihiugaf, dis- from whence were impoiled opium, 
trict^ of Dinagepoor, 1 12 miles N. iiiecc goods, and coarse cutlery ; the 
by L. from Moorshedabad. Lat. 25°. rcfiiriis consisted of slaves, sandal 
46'. N. Lt)ng. 88°. 34'. E. wood, wax, and some gold. 

-Conlass. — A dhstrict belonging to Cooro, {Codnga). — A district 

the N izam, in the prov ince of lleedcr, among the western Ghauts, situated 
situated about the ISfli degree of partly in the Mysore, and partly un- 
nortli latif^de. ^ iiexcd to tln^ Eritish ‘{novince of 

CooL'do. — A mountainous and Malabar. 'I'lic Coorga country is 
woody district in the province of La- considered to extend from the 'J'am- 
hore, situated betwixt the 33d and baclierry Pass to tbc south, to tln^ 
i34th degrees of north lalifiule. It coniines of the Ilcdnore country on 
has the Sutulije River to the east, the iioith. Prriapalani was formerly 
and the Ravey to the west, and is the capital, but, in later times, the 
nearly divided in two *by the Bcyah village of jVlercara, situated among 
River, the mountaiiis, 25 miles south ()f 

CooLOO, {or Ra^huneUhpura ). — Poodicherrim, ha.s been the resi- 
A town ill the province of Lahore, deuce of tlie rajah's flimily. 
district of Cooloo, situated on the The Coorgas arc a divi.sion of the 
east side of the Bengal Kiver, 155 Nair (;asfe, and their prince is named 
miles N. E. from the city of La- the Vir Rajah. Tor a long period 
hore. ^ Lat, 33°. 2(/. N. Long. 75°. Hydcr attempted in vain to subdue 
48'.^ E. tlj^m, until a dispute about the suc- 

CooLoo. — A town belonging fey'iSession arose, when be olFcrcd Jiis 
independent zemindars in thc^|tir^ interference ; and, by the destruction 
vince of Orissa, 90 miles N. of one family, and making the other 

from Cuttack. Lat. 2(>5P 40'. N, prisoners, he got possession of the 
Long. 84°. 40'. E. ^ country. Tippoo had the young ra- 

Cooloo.—A tovi^ln the province jah eircuminsod, and, diiring lii.s 
of Cuttack, sitmted on the south captivity, his country was a i^iiti- 
side of* the M«ianuddy River, 60 nual scene of devastation and blood- 
miles VV. 8. Wifrum Cuttack. Lat shed, occasioned by the discontent 
20°. 18. N. Loi^. 85°. 17'. E. This and insurrection of his people. In 
is a large vilisgeVid place of con- 1785 he escaped from Tippoo, with 
sidcrablc trade. I'he merchants of whom he carried on a desultory 
Bcrar bring cotton to Cooloo, and warlkrc; and, in 1791, Lord Corn- 
return tortile inteiitor loaded with wallis found his assistance extreme- 
salt. ly useful. Prior to this, Tippoo 

CooLOOR. — A town belonging to built a fortrdks in the Coorg coun- 
the Nizam, in the province of Beja- try, which ' he named JaU'erabud, 
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and maintained a stnm" garrison 
in it. 

'riic niouiilains of the Coorg conn- 
'trvronhiin maiiy rlcphants and other 
Svild heasts in tin? tonjsts, in which 
ar<‘ also loniul not: only the host sort 
of sitndsii and other valuai)io woods, 
but aist) }>r<.?dj!ce iiitiny of tlie best 
}5nice;s. One of the Vir or Coorga 
jbijidis. In’lorf! tlie country was siih- 
due<l by i ]}d(!r, made u ditch and 
]ve(lg(! along the whole extent of the 
caslern houndavy of liis dominions, 
a c<i;i.sideral.)l<.‘ tract beyond it being 
nttorly desolate, and reckoned neu- 
tral. 'Mils district ing enjoyed a 
long trariqnillify is last recovering 
its former cultivation, and now cx- 
jjorts eonsidcraole. quantities of rice 
into till* interior of the M>sorc Ka- 
jah’s ten itork's. The River (’auvory 
i.jis its source in the Coorg country, 
but allaiuii.to no magnitude until it 
quits the province, v. inch, like other 
Noiir eounti ics, eonlaiiis no town, or 
C'\c\\ village, of corisiderable size or 
po(mla(ion. 

I'erishta iiicntions tlio Coorg Ra- 
“"jahs as independent princes so early 
os 15H3, and the family posses.s bio- 
graphical historic.'s of their rajahs 
since 1632. (Z>/Ve;//, F, Buc/ianan, 
*2ii Ueg'istiTf 4’e. ) 

Coosia; \ i!, (Ciisarn).—A town in 
the provinre of Raiiar, district ofBa' 
bar, -18. miles S. E. from Patna. Lat. 
:2>'F. (). N. ia>ng. 85°. 4< '. 15. 

CoocH Bahar, {Cdfh Seliar).—^ 
ftiuall district in the province of BTte-; 
g:d, siluatial between the 26th and 
27lfj degrees of north latitude, and 
now eomprehmidod in the collector- 
siiip of Biiiigpoor. It is hounded on 
the nortli by the Bootaii hills; on 
the soulli by Riingpoor ; on the east 
by Bootan and Raiiganiatty ; and Qii 
tim west ]>y Rungpoor. Thetcrri- 
totiid area has been calculated to 
contain l:>i>2 square miles. 

Tin* south! rn part of this district, 
lying a.loug the River Durlah, is a 
Mghl\ ilr^plo^cd and fertile country. 
'I'Hft i>clel nut, tin* seinmei, and the 
tree, are tluii most cohsj'i- 
trees, and of liauriant growth. 


'Ro the north of the town of Bahar, 
Unvartls Bootan, the country has a 
most w retched appearance ; and the 
inhnhitants are a nnserahle puny 
race. 'I’lie laud is low and marshy, 
intersi»crscd with thick woods and 
many inillahs. I’lic whole face of 
the country in this quarter is dreary 
and unpleasant, hoing thinly inha- 
bited, sparingly cultivated, and ex- 
tremely iinheallhy. 'I’lie vegetation 
is coarse, and the ground every w here 
almost choked w illi rank grass, reeds, 
and fern. 

'J’he lower ranks in the northern 
(piaster are so extremely indigent, 
tiiat sonu^ y!'sirs ago it was their cus- 
tom to dispose of their ehildren for 
slaves, without scruple, to any pur- 
chaser for a. frilling ronsklcration. 

It was quite common to see a mother 
dress up her child, with a view to 
enhance the price, and Jiiing it to 
market. Altiiongh so Utt^tris neces- 
sary for the subsistcuee of a peasant,'^ 
and food compared with other dis- 
tricts is cheap, yet their poverty and 
wreteliedncss are extreme. 

In the year 1018 Suilan Malimood 
penetrated sfs far as Kisraje, or 
Cach’ha Rajah, in the northern parts 
of Bengal, called Koje by Ferishta 
and Couchc, by the European tra- 
vellers of the 16111 and lOlli centu- 
ries. Of this region (lotich iiahar 
formed a pai t, Abu I Fazel described 
the chief of Couch as a powerful 
sovereign, having C’amroop Jind As- 
;^sam under his subjection, and able 
uv-kbring into the field 1000 horso 
swkT'I^jOOO foot. According to the 
IcsthnoT*^ of IMahommcdaii hislo- 
riaus, gen(^K,llv, during the reign of 
the Jj'lmperor 8Achcr, about A. i>. 
1596, l<ukhsmiii\^^aiTain, the Rajah 
of Gooch Bahar, wV{5 the soverei:,' 
of a territory' bound J.1 on the cast ’’ 
the River Brahim^pootra ; on t;; 

. south iiy Goragot; on the west 
Tirhoot; and on tlie north by t 
mountains of Tibet and Assam. 1 « 
aitny they (jxaggerated teethe nu 
her of 100,000 infautry, 4000 eavnl , 
70(:» elephants, and 1000 w ar bo* 

— Notwilhslaiiding this cnormi 
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«.nTiy,1ie voliintnrily became a vassal side of die Betwab River, G4 miles 
to the Rinpcroi Acl>er, Avhicliofleiid- N. by VV. from ChuKerpoor. liaf. 
iii«* his siibjecls and chief men, (hey 25°. 45'. N. Loiiji:. 70°. 2h'. li. 
rcbclhal against him, and compelled On tiic 8th of .ivnic, 1807, the per- 
hhn to request assistance from the guimahs of C(.>otra and Pnway were 
Afogiil governor of Bengal, which granted by the British go^<;rnrlleut 
was readily 'granted, as it aflord<*d to Bajah Bnkht Singli, the grandson 
t!m Malioinmedans an opportunity of Mah.anija Jiiggnth Ray, one of 
ol' exploring this n^gion, witli a view the prior Icgitinialo possessors of the 
to its future subjugation. ' province, as Iiis lawful inluTitaiice, 

In lOGl this district was conquered but then usurped by CJopaul Siiigli. 
by Mcer»luiiiia, who, ill compliment This marauder was expelled hy the 
to his sovereign, cliangeil the name British, yet eoiiiinued to infi*st the: 
of its capital to Ahimgecrnugiir, Bundelcniid district fin* several > ears 
which it did not long retain. Ma- after, (.‘ausing infuiite damage, and 
bommcdaii fanaticism being then in displaying considej-;i!>h^ aildress in 
Sts pcifcction, he destroyed the Hiii- his expedilioiis. By his dexterity 
doo tcmj)les, broke in pieces a cele- in evading pursuit, and tlic vicinit}’ 
braled imago of N^arayana (Vislinn), of iiiipi'rvious junglc^s and fastnessos, 
and converted the son of the rajah, lie has hitherto est^apod capture ; but 
who was on bad birms with his fa- most of his followers, harassed by r.‘- 
thcr. In every other respect be ad- peated defeats and cnijnizes, have 
miiiistereji strict justice to his new abandoned him. Befo!;;^ the cession 
siibjectrVand severely punished plun- of this territory, Hajali Bnkht Singh 
dereis and other offenders. Having had received an allowance of GUOO 
4!omplcted (he conquest, and sellled rupees from the British governnu nf, 
the revenues of Cooeh BuUar at 10 which afterwards ceased, (^ireniks, 
lacks of rupees uuiiually, he pro- 4^e.) 

ceedod to atleinjii the conquest of Corachie. — A sea-port (own in 

Assam, where he fuile<!. the district of Tatta, juovince of 

Along with the rest of the Bengal Siude, 57 miles from (he city of 
Soubah, this district devolved to tlie Tatta, and E. by S. liom CapelMonze. 
.East India Company in 1765; but Lat, 24°. 51'. Long. 67°. 16'. E. 
little notice was taken of it until the The Bay of Corachie alibrds good 
year 1772, when the Rajah of Boo- shelter for sliipjiing, and vessels of 
Tiin laid claim to it, and meeting with three or 400 tons bni theii may enter 
little rcsislaucc from the natives, the port from tlie beginning of Sep- 
pidly gained possession of it This tember to the end of j\Iay. Allow' 
was the first instance of liostilitVi.<‘»^ater there is not more than one and 
between llie two countries ; a half faliioins fine hard sand on 
had proceeded (o (he last eweraity the bar; but tlie tide rises 12 fijet. 
before the government ^^i'^jlengal. The entrance of the hai hour is nar- 
wliich had hitherto divOved no bciic- row, and the deepest w ater about 
lit from the eont<;>itMl territory, was 200 yards from the w estern point of 
apprized of wL'A had befaKen it. entrance, on which is a castle, v. iili 
The ijivaders ’'^010 easily driven liack two or three bad pieces of aftitlcry. 
by two battal|[)iis of native infantry; On the eastern side of thf^ bay arc. six 
and the Raja\ of Bootnn, alarmed rocky isles, near to whicli the water 
tor liis own s«cty, applied to the is shoal. 

Teshoo Lama in Tibet, and obtained The country from Corachie to the 
a peace through his mediation. (!/wr- coast is very low, ami is ovi rthiwed 
7m'y J, Grants Sleicarty Abul ik'azel, by the Indus, wtieii the snows melt, 
4'c.) and the rains fall in the remoie 

CooTRA. — A town in the province mountain.s «f the north. T'here aro 
of Allaiiabud, situated on the north tlat-bottomed boats at Corachie, 
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whidi }2:o ilirongji one of ihe bniiioli- 
es of the Indus up to Tatta and M v- 
denibad at all soasons of lh<‘ y<‘ar. 
The passage to Talfa in Juno is live 
or six days, and from Ihence <o Hy- 
derabad two or days. Tlie 

Indus here begins to .swell early in 
July, and continues to increase until 
the end of August. 

"I'he tint of Corachie is built of 
luud, mixed with chopped straw, 
and is nearly 15() yanls .s(iiiare, with 
two gates, and round towers or bas- 
tions full of loop holes. It has no 
ditch on the outside, but the reverse, 
the ground being elevated in a regu- 
lar slope, M hieh iiiight he ascended 
without the least ditlieulty. The 
population of the town is estimated 
at 8(K)0 souls, the majority of whom 
are Hindoos, and engaged in com- 
mercial coiieeriis. Although this is 
the only sea-^iort to the huge pro- 
vince of iSinde, .so reduced are its 
revenues, that in tlie year 1809 they 
amounted to only 1 10,000 rupees, a 
suhiciciit proof of the decline of its 
maritime commerce. 

Tlie soil about this place is very 
sandy, mixed with pebbles, and in 
many parts i.s covertid with the 
prickly milk bush, There are a few 
date trees in the neighbourhood of 
the town, but tlio fruit never come.s 
to pertwjtioii. "I’he luangoc and ka- 
nar trees arc also seen; but not the 
cocoa nut, which is seldom tbund 
beyond the tropurs in this part of 
Asia. I'he vicinity produces no ve-*., 
getables, except pumpkins and briii- 
jals of an inditlerent quality', w'hich 
also applies to tlie mangoes. The 
other fruits are plaintains, grapes, 
water and musk melons. Eucl uiu| 
ibrage are veiy scdrf:e, and the water 
rather brackish, The camels and 
draught bullock.s arc of the bc.st de^ 
seription. 'i'here is here a great va^ 
riely and abundance- of good fish 
and poultry ; but the sheep, for want 
of- a suitable pasture, arc poor and 
lean. Rain is here very uncertain; 
in 1809 thci natives asserted that 
none fallen for three years. 
-u^fMe-Spos ts from Coi’achioconsist 


cliietly of ghee, hides, shark fln.% 
saltpetre, potash, a.saf(jetida, Tatta 
cloth, indigo, fiaiikinceiise, with a 
few other gums, seeds, and coarse 
cloths, 'i he articles brought from the 
interior tor exportation arc horses, 
iniisk, salfron, and alum, from Mool- 
tun and the eoiintiics to tlie north- 
ward ; sw ords and carpels from Can^ 
dnhar and Khorasan. 

Corachie being the principal, or 
ratlier the only sea-port iu the Sinde 
province, a great proportion of its 
commodities arc exported from 
hence ; but a part, also, particularly 
horses, from 'J alia, by the routes of 
Luck put, liniider, and Alaudavic, in 
Ciitcli. In the fair season these ar- 
ticles arc conveyed in dhingies to 
Bombay, Giijrat, and the Alalabar 
Coast; from whence arc ini))orted 
black pepper and other spices, tin, 
iron, lead, steel, elephants’ teeth, 
cochineal, qiiiek.silvcr, .saiJtlaL and 
other scented woods. There is also 
a trade carried on between Muscat 
and Cora4hie ; bnt the dread of the 
Jowasmie pirates has of late <’om^ 
jdetely IVigntciied the natives iroiii 
trading to the north of the Indus. 
The articles of export to tliat quarter 
formerly were rice, ghee, indigo, 
frankincense, and coarse cloths; tlie 
returns were silk, dates, and other 
articles from the Persian Gulf. The 
only class of people, who arc sup-> 
posed to po.sscss any share of wealth 
at Corachie are the Hindoos, wdio 
^ are entirely engaged in traOic, and 
httKijio share in the executive go- 
vcrnini^qt; but tJiey enjoy the ut- 
most loiK’^ion in respect to religion. 
Near the toKyris a tank, containing 
two tame Jiili^s^pj, one of them of 
an immense size,^’peh arc fed ^ . ■ 
highly venerated by tyie Hindoo j 
voices, who dwell . in hut oii U; 
bank.sof the tank. -A 

Tlierc is a eoiistaiyl commui 
tion kept up between Coiachio : ‘ 
Muscat, Messengers sent f = 
hence proceed first to Soinnj^*ai;^ 
tw^o days, from thciiee to Oor: jj r 
in six days, to Punnie in 
days, and to Ziidur iu tlu-ce tfay n 
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from whciK^o they cross over hi a Ihc 1st May, 1811, ip the 3011i April, 
boat toMusc.nl, which is sencralfy I8l‘i, was 170,1)00 A n ot l upcos, oi‘ 
a passage ol’ three days, but never which 62,804 riipctis was from places 
more than live; making in all 20 beyond the territories ot the Madras 
da}s. Except for three mouths in govenmieiit, viz. 


the year a icgulur <'omiiiiiiiicatioii From Raiasoro - - « - 8,081 

may be maiutiiined between this Calcutta ------ 2.3,328 

town and Ilonibay by country bojits. Choodamany ----- 1,403 

For a caravan to Tatta by laud the Fust ward - - - - - - 3,1 15 

time n- niired is three or four days. Pegue ------- 3,y.3t» 

It is generally supposed that the l*eiiang ------- 3,005 

monsoon docs not extend beyond Various places - - - - 

the tropics; but tliis is not the fact, 


as it prevails at Tatta, vvliich is in Arcot ruj)ces 62,864 

latitude 24°. 44'. yet docs not at Co- 

raeliie, which is beyond the limit to TIic total value of exfjorts,, from 
the west. Although the whuks blow the 1st May, 1811, to the 301h April, 
from the 8. W. and W. at Corachic, 1812, was 822,348 Arc(»t rupees, of 
and along the coast of Mckraii, in whieli 98.550 was to plat es hojond 
fresh breez(‘.s IVoiii April until Octo- the territories of the Madras govern- 
ber, it scartjely deserves the appella- iuent,viz. 

tioii of S. W, or W. monsoon, as the ToCaloiilta ----- ,59,184 

winds often veer round to the N. W. Pegue ------ 29,013 

and N. snd is very seldom attended Various places - - ' - - 10,353 
with squalls or rain; a continued 

repetition of which forms a distin- Arcot rupees 98,550 

guishiiig mark of the monsoon on 

the coast of Malabar. {Smith, Max- In tlic course of the above perif: 
field, Kinn€ii\ ^ c.) 131 vessels and craft, ineasurii 

Coking A, {Camnga ). — A sea-port 12,876 tons, arrived ; and 235 ditti 
in the Northern Circurs, district of measuring 26,714 tons, departed. 
Rajamundry, situated on the Ray of Coringa Ray is the only smooth 
Bengal. liEt. 10°. 49'. N. Long, water on the Coromamh'l Coast in 
82°. 29'. E. the S. W. monsoun; Point (lodavei-y 

A wet dock has been fonned liere projecting out to the southward, and 
{'apable of taking in a frigate, and Is hix'aking the long swell. A rcinark- 
thc only construction of the kind on able imuidation took place here 
the continent between Calcutta and about 30 years ago, which destroyed 
Bombay. A bar of mud lies across^ great iiunihcr of tlie iiiJiabitaiits 
the entrance, through which and mneh j)rcq)erty. Coringa, as .-ju 

must be forced. A coiisi^rable establishment, originally belonged to 
number of country vessej^^^f small the French, who always selected 
burthen are annuaily at this port, good situations for tlteir setliemeiits. 
The register of ^li^ports .at this which cannot be said of the English. 

v ifV {Farliamentarjf Reports, Jotmsun, If e.) 

. i . y > i . : j . ‘ii CoRJNJAH,(Cf/?wija).-—Ato\vnhc^ 

r:-.\ * : / 'ij i : a i longing to the Nagpoor Rajah, in II16 

a % I . i( C . * *- provinceofBerar, 48miles \V. by N. 

. . ' i Lui j p.o from Nagpoor. Lat. 21°. 13'. N* 

A v.' f. Long. 79°. 2'. E. 

' CoROMANDKL, {Cholnmaudalo),-^ 

- V . t) * ^k' .»jod This co.ast extends along the ca.st 

: Aic kI • rr the side of the Ray of Bengal, from 

Point Caly^iere to the moutihs of the > 
= d / ; .a io, tom , Krishna K(vcr. The name is, pt'o« 
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perly, Cluila ISTaudaln. In Sanscrit difliculfy in latidinp^ on acconnt of 
tho priiiiilivc iiicuiiiiip; <)t' the la!- the surf, except at places where 
ter word is oi l)it or circle, and proper boats are provided. {Wilh, 
thence a region or tract of country; €rnnfnrd, Lhtdy A/yr/, lVc.) 
and, proUaidy, it iec»*ivod its name Cohsmr, {Carsi).—A small town 
from the (‘hola d;. nasty, the ancient in the province of Bejapoor, district 
sovereiirus of 'i aiijorc. In the ro- of Baybang;li. Ijut. l(i° 4(V. N. 
«*ords of Madras, until 1779, it is Long. 74°. 56'. E. This was for- 
written Choraniaiidel. Among the incrly a IMahoinmedaii town of'soine 
Malays the roast of Malabar is note, but bas been so nii:. li dis- 
known by the name of Tanna Kc- Ircsscd by the ^labaralta Brahmins, 
ling, or Kalinga, which appellation, that most of that religionViave left it. 
however, pr()j»erly belongs to the Some, however, still remliin, and are 
iiortlu rn (’irears and Cuttack, subsisted l»y a revernie arising from 

\\ hen the jiortlierly wiinl or nion- charitable lands, granted by tin? 
soon prevails on the coast of Coro- Bejapoor sov<?veignty during its <le- 
iJKiiidel, and in the Bay of Bengal, dine. Near tlic Biver Krishna is a 
the sonthcrly wind reigns on the biirying-groniid, where the remains 
coast of IMuiabar; and when the of scvcrjil JVBil)omnicdans of great 
northerly wind blows on the latter, eminence are buried; and on an 
the southerly winds prevail on the island in that river, one mile east of 
former coast. The noilherly winds the town, are deposited the ashes of 
are expcctcd,,on the coast of Coro- Sheikh Mahommed Sc^rajend Oeen, 
mandel and in the Bay of Bengal, a celebrated saint of that feligion.’ 
about the middle of October. 'J'he The Biver Krishna here? rims in an 
periodical ehungo, whicdi is followed easterly direction, and is about 501) 
by the rainy season, is called llie yards from bank to bank. 'Jlic ford 
great monsoon. It is frequently ac- is not a good one, bcdiig rocjky, and 
companied by violent liitrilcanes, of an irregular depth. 'Jliis is one 
nor is serene weatlicr expected until of the towns within tho Mnharatta 
th(‘ middle of December, 4nd some- tcmtin-y, which enjoys tlic jirivilogo 
times storms happen so late as the of killing beef for sale, ( Mour, 
1st of January, The King’s and .^’c.) 

Company’s sliips arc consequently CoRUMRAH, {Caramla). — A town 
ordered to quit the coast by tho 15lh in the provitice of Balmr, distric t of 
October. The southerly wind sets Chula Nagpoor, 222 miles AV. N. W. 
in about the middle of April. from Calcutta. Lat. 2y°. 21'. N. 

During the eontinuanee of the hot Long. 85°. ft', lil. 
winds, the coast of Corcnnaiulcl i*^^. CosAii, (fVv/). — ^This river has its 
parched up, resembling a barren in the Himalaya Mountains 

wilderness, nothing appearing green to thc^rth of Nciiaul, from whence 
except the tree's. \Vhcn the rains it ])utsuc§\ 3 S. S. E. direction; and 
fall vegetation is restored, the plants after a winob^^coursc of about 400 
revive, and a beautiful verdure is miles, joins tho fejges in tlio Ben- 
again opened over (he coiintiy% It gal district of Puft^-ah. l''ormcrly 
is an observatwm of the' natives ou this junction took phV:’C opposi1<i to 
the coast of Coromandel, which is llajcmal, but it is ipw 45 miles 
confirmed by the (experience of many higher up. This rivcv is sujiposed 
Europeans; that the longer the hot by Major Rennctl be tlwf Cos- 
land wind blows, the healthier are soanus of Arrian, and is oc(!asionai(^ 
the ensuing months; these winds named Uie CossaJi. It is navigablo 
purifying llic air. from Dholat Ghaut to Khoorkiit 

of Coroniiiiidel is gene- Ghaut, which is w'ithin thnyb days 
/ *»qlhQf> oj)en roadsted without liar- journey of Bejapoor, a town of some 
. tM ^y Tiuid there is a considerabik) note in the country to the oust of 
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tlic Ncpaul i<niioiies. {Rcuncl, pojsscssinp^ tlic same saniMily. In 
Kirkpatrick, ^'c.) ilidold K.liiulu(» syslcms of ^ooiq-apliy, 

Cospooii, {Casjmra ). — A town in llie W't;st ol’ tiic Kiia«irathi was 
tbe district ut* ('achar, a small state named the (Jtter-rari and llackshiii- 
■ '^lary to tlic fiirman tmipire, and rari. The cast oi' the same river 

to the distriet of Silliot in was named Illinj'ne. {Colebroolie, 

it bounds to the east. Lm'dVakntia, Tennant^ kc.) 

Long. 93°. 10'. E. In Cossimcotta. — A town in the 

• elst iihdortook a jour- Northern C-irears, 20 miles W. S. W. 
liom H'-'rigab and ad- from Vizagapatani. liUt. 83°-. 10'. 

' as this place, horn N. Long. 83°. 10'. E. 
nrned. Cot e aung u.a , {Cttta Kkankkara). 

ill. — A large town in —A strong fortress in the province 

of liciigal, sitnated of Lahore, 122 miles E. N. E. from 

ai>oui (t iijik: south from Moorshe- the city of Lahore, liat. 32° 20'. 

dabad, of which ca[)ital it may ho N. Long. 76°. 42'. Ei In the neigh- 
considered as the port. I^al. 24°. hourhood of this place was situated 
10'. N. liOiig. Sb°. 16'. JC. the Hindoo temple of Nagiir Cote, 

'I'liis is one of tins largest inland which was of great celebrity when 
trriding towns in llengal, and in the tlie JVIahommcdans first invaded 
raisiy si'ason lias a variety and ex- Hindostan, and continued to retain 
tent of water carriage, probably not its reputation for sanctity many 
e(piiilicd/ui tlu: w'orhl. 'Ehe Cossim- years afterwards. 7Jic Emperor 
bazar Xslaiid is fierfoctly Hat, and Aeber accomplished the reduction 
one bed of sand. Tb<i annual over- of this fort, after a siege of a whole 
How of the river Icavi's a depo.sit of year, which he commanded in per- 
inud, which gives riehnes.s to this son. Ho subsequently bestowed it, 
otherwise barren territory. Bcsiidcs with a coii.siderablc extent of ad- 
thc tiger and the hoar, the Island of jacent territory, on an officer who 
(-ossindiazar abounds with tlic in- had distinguished himself {Foster^ 
ferior .specii.'s of game. 'I'lie hare, lUnnel, ^c.) 

deer, jiartridgcs, and quail, with a Cotiote. — A small district in the 

vast variety ofhirds, far superior in Malabar province, containing about 
la auty of plumage to tho.se of Eu- 312 .square miles. The face of the 
repo, are found along the banks of couiiti*y resembles the other parts of 
the(bing(;s; and the acpiatic birds Malabar, containing low hills sepa- 
of coldiM climaies are also abundant, rated by narrow vallies, which are Ht 
such a.s geese, duck.s, snipes, and for the cultivation of rice. Towards 
divers. Ghauts, these liills rise to a coi^ 

Cossimliazar lias long sidwable height; the soil almost 

. mous for its silk inaiiufiui^^rfes. It every where is good, but very little 
is also noted i'or its .doebblg.-?, which cultivated, owing to the unsettled 
are till knitti’d with :.in’e.s, ami es- state in which the coiiutry so long 
teemed the bcsj^^ - iii Jiengal. The continued. Its calamities were in a 
p»i»*'* is ^':V) to 35 rupees per great measure, owing to its forests 
# . V ’He quantity of silk having encouraged the iialivi‘.s, to 

r * . . ' ;(! ! i>y the. natives an- make an ill-judged resistance against 

' ; : . \ , - r ets, satins, and other the British forces. 

.M'b’.v v #y great; and a large The qniuitityoftimbertreespro- 
‘ , besides exported to curable in one year, including teak, 

• ;i to almost every quarter does not exceed 3 or 400. No me^ 

* l u* tals ha.s been discovered in this dis- 

.imluiaar Biver is namcil trfet. AVherever the ground is noj^, 
*];< «[rathi, and is the sacred onltivateiH there are stately forests, 
j.*; to. the Ganges, the others not but the produce of the trees is of 
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HUle value. In 1800, the number of cattle into the extensive plains of 
bouses in Cotiote was eslisnaU 0 at llieir present country. W ith tliese 
4087, besides tlic iiilmbilaiits of notions of tiieir origin, it is not sni« 
which, there are in the hills and iiH prising that many of the tribes 
rests several rude tribes; Imt the openly avow tlieiiiselves robbers by 
whole nuinber of slaves is only birth a»id prof- ssioii. The first set- 
about 100. ticnient of the Catties was at l'haui% 

The commerce of this small lerri- from wlience they expelled other 
tory consists in selling the. produce predatorv tribes, and jjorsever d in 
of the i>lantations, and in the pur- their erratic life until tlie inUdlc of 
chasing of rice, salt, salt lish, oil, the last century ; since when their 
cotton, and cloth. M lie produce is lite has been more settl d, being a 
pepper, sugar cane, cotton, cassia or mixture of the pastoral, r grieuitiiral, 
wild cinnamon, and colfee. {F, and predatory, but their inclina- 
Bnchanmis tioiis lean most to the last. 

CoTi'ACOTTA. — A town in the Although the (Vatties are so much 
Balagliant ceded territories, 67 miles addicb d to robbery, they are coii- 
N. by troin Cudapali. Lat. 16°. sidorably removed above the savage 
J6'. IS. Long. 7b°. 47^ E. state; and in Ihrir dress, manners, 

Cottapatajvi. — A town on tlie and food, groatly resemble the Kaj- 
sea coast of the .Southern Carnatic, poots. ’J’hey are iiimloos in reli- 
55 miles S. from Tanjore. Lat. b°. gion, but the worship of Surya (the 
68'. N. Long; 79°. 16'. 1*1. sun) piijvails more here, ,lhau irt 

CoTTEE. — A town in the province other parts of India. I m general 
of Baliar, district of Bchar, 6<) miles, they have retained their ancient 
S. by W . from Faina. Lat. 24°. manners in great purity, are all 
21'. N. Long. 84°. 4d. Ji. horsemen; and except in being more 

CoTTEWAK, {(Jattivad ). — A large stationary, have in many respects an 
district in the (centre of the Ciijrat atlinity to the Arabs of the di sert. 
Peninsula, of whieli it is properly the The cloth they sit on while riding 
distinctive appellation, and situated scnTsalso for a bed and a lent; and 
principally between the 21 si and although they never shoe their horses, 
2Ud degTces of north latitude. Tad, they perform very long journies 
a fence or divi.-'ioii in the Lujrattee witlioul hurting or laming them, 
language, is a very common terinina- Ihc British government lias ocea- 
lion for the names of districts in this sionally procured horses from this 
part of India; which is frequently portion of (iiijrat. The female Cat- 
chaiigcd into var and w ar by J:)uro- ties arc noted tor being haiid.soiwe. 
peans, as Caitivvar for Cattivad. ^s^'hc Arabs have succeeded in e.^- 
'I'lie{>r('sent inhabitants are named timl^Mmig an influence throughout 
Catties, and arc supposed to have the w1k»*S^ of Cot tiwar, and in some 
long been in possession of the conn- degree oN^itch. They have for 
try; although, accfirding to their own many years Tliym held in high csti- 
traditions, they migrated from the iiiatiou hy the mH(yes; as soldiers ; 
north along the banks of the Indus, and the trade from tJ^ Arabian coast. 
They assert their origin to be from with the Gulf ol‘ CuU4^. presents an 
Carna, one of the heroes of the easy mode of convey iiig them into 
Mainibhai'at ; and that they were the country. The coovsiaiit internal 
created for the purpose of stealing broils of Caifi war. hav (6 lung afibrded 
cattle. They say they accompanied great encourageirieiit to ail adveii'. . 
tlie Fandoos to lliistiriapoor, from tiirers of a martial dipbsition. Tho 
W'heiicc they were dismissed and ns- irilliieiiec of the ‘Arabs, untiUately, 
signed a settiejnent. They W.Cie has consciihciitly been very p*eat; 
Afterwards heard of ifi Cutoih, whence but, sinw the Brithdi gbverimicut 
tb^m^ated with- their a has interfered in the ail’uirs of Cotti^ 
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war, il is to be Iiopcd tlie Interna] 
ahiircliy will in some d(*^r(‘c subside, 
aiitl preclude the nceessity tlie petty 
chici's arc under ui‘ keeping so many 

- rned retainers. 

i district of Cotliwar contains 
' of magnitude, but many 
Is held by native cliiets, 

*f thieves and robbers/ 

' claims a jnrisilidioii 

eqiiisilioiis arc little 
• ' ' .vhen backed by 

- nny. 

do, iJj'Uh... :- 'et,Scc.) 

CouLA\, (Citlanj . — A town on the 
sea coast of the province of Travail- 
cor, 88 miles N. W. from ('ape Co- 
nioriii. liat. S° 4t/. N. JiOiig. 7(>°. 
40'. £. 'riiis is a place of consider- 
able trade; cotton, popper, ginger, 
cardamoms, and other articles of 
mei-cliandlzc, being dcjjosited in the 
warclionscs here. I’liere is also 
abundance of excellent fish, tor- 
toises, rice of a gooil quality, ba- 
nanas, pine apples, and oilier fruits 
and pulse. 

In remote times Conlan was 
a place of consitlerable note, and 
is said to have been built A. JX 
825. The Christian, as well as 
Hindoo natives of this jiartof Ma- 
labar, corn men ce their era at the 
period of its foundation. Alexius 
Menezes, tlie first Aichbisliop of 
Goa, opened here his lir.st conference 
with tlie Christians of 8t. Thomas, 
when he made them renounce the 
principles of Nestorius, and ein-^ 
biiicc the doctrines of the 
Catholic eburcli, Jo whieli tlie,^'’e.oii- 
tinuc ill part united. The Tt^hiiiiiis 
possess here a ver} an; d^iit temple 
dedicated to Alahade . a, or Siva, and 
the Catholics havlv three congrega- 
tions. Beiweef ' Coulaii and Cape 

» - j>;f ;r'l. f?#» 

V'iif;*; ' 

^Vf.y .AC ■•.-v' :-.' 

M /•</■; 'North- 
' ! '* ■ ♦.'vigole, 47 

r ' vu of On- 
L .'. J>'. Mng.79^. 


CovELoXG, (Covcf, a Temp/f).-^A 
town on the sea coast of the Car- 
natic, 25 miles south from IVladras. 
Lat. 12®. 4 i'. N. Long. 80®. 21'. K. 

This fort is called by the natives 
Saad(d.-bnnder, and was built by 
Anwar iid Deen Khan, within musket 
.shot of the sea, near the ruins of 
another, belonging to (he imperial 
Last India Company of Gsteiid, 
mIioso principal factory was at this 
place. The French got possession 
of it, ill 1760, by a stratagem. In 
1752 it siiiTciidcrt'd to Ca|>taiii Clive, 
on coiuiition that the coiijiiiuiidaiit 
.should be allowed to cany away his 
own eifects, which Uiriicd oiU be 
a gn^at number of uirkics, and a ; 
quantity of snufV, commodities in 
which he dealt. After the capture 
of Chiiigleput, the iurtilieations of 
Co\ eloJig were blown up. The sea 
.shore hero afl'ords mai^'^ beautiful 
shells. C Ornie, Fra Paolo^ ^ c.) 

CoWMiJi. Rivkr, {Com ala, the Lo- 
tos ), — A riv(T of Aighanistan, which 
rises in the hills to the west of Gliizr 
ni ; and, after a winding cour.se of 
about 190 miles,, joins the Indus. 

Cowl, or Cokl, {Covil ). — A town , 
in the province of Agra, 50 miles 
N. N. I'i. from Agra. Lat. 27®. 54'. 
N. Long. 78®. 3'. K When Abul 
Faz(4 wrote, in 1582, this was the 
capital of a large district. 

Cowl Dukoa, {Covil Dvrgn ). — A 
town and tint in tlie Rajah of My- 
sore's teiiitories, district of Rednore. 
^at. 13®. 37'. N. Long. 75®. 11'. E. > 

'J’hc hill on wliieh Cow l Durga 
stands is not very high; but the walls 
b<?ing lofty, it looks better than most 
of the hill forts in Kai nuta, of which 
the buildings are generally nut ob- 
servable at a distance, being liiddcii 
aniotig the immense rocks on which' 
they stand. 'I'he Pettah is at some 
distance, and contains about 20(1. 
houses. 

The original name of this town. 
wsta Bhavani Gin. 'J'ippoo, with 
the ancient zeal of ‘a Mahommedan^ 
changed the pagan name Of almost 
every town yin bis dominions, but 
thenewnaittes which he hestowed 
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on them are sinkings fast into obli- 
\ion. Near Cowl Durga the cotmti y 
is eovercd w ith thick forests. IJo- 
<inlln^ which lies in the neighbour- 
hood, Avas formerly the residence of 
a fumil\ of polygars, who were here- 
ditarv llutc pliiyors to the sovereigns 
of Bijanagur. (7’. Bnchamny 

Coyle RivI'R, (nr Great Jiutur- 
net:). — ^'J’his river lias its source in the 
province of Bahar, district of CImta 
Nagpoor, from wlience it flows 
Ihroiigh Guiigpourand Knnjeur ; and, 
after a winding course of above 270 
miles, falls into the Ray of Ih'ngal, 
10 miles north of Point Ihiiiniras, 
having jncviously ri'ceivcd the addi- 
tion of the RuniK'o River, about 10 
miles from its niuutli. 

rillSSE Y. — Sec Ci llESSEC. 

CitooNDAii. — A town belonging 
lo the lAiSiharaitiis, in the province 
of Anningftiiiid, 103 miles N. E. 
fioni Poonah. . Lai. \iP. 21'. N, 
liong. 76®. 10'. E. 

Ckangaxore, (Caditngulnr). — A 
iOAvn cm tin; c.oast of Malabar, the 
capital of a small distriei of the same 
ciamc. Lat. 10®. 16'. N. Long. 76®. 
f/. E. 

I'liis town stands about live leagues 
to tlie north of Cochin, and formerly 
btdoiigc<l to tlie Duteli ; but as they 
were unable to defend it against 
Tippoo, they sold it to the Rajah of 
'rViivaneor, which occasioned the 
(irsl war with the Mysore Sultan, 
which }>cga 11 in dune, 1790. Itwiy^ 
taken from the latler, and dismantle^ 
by iVI. J^ally, Ti])poo’s general, but 
tJu? .^Ivwsorean troops were driven out 
in 1791. 

. 'J'lie .Tews assert that they pos- 
sessed Cranganore so early as A. I). 
490. In 1505 the Portuguese erected 
a fortress here, of which the Du toll 
obtained possession in 1663. The 
diocese of the Roman Catholic Arch- 
bishop of Cragaiiorc, extends from 
Mount Dilly towards Cochin. Most 
of the inlajid churches, tormerly be- 
. longing to thu Nestoriaii community, 
^aerc iij^ol^uied in it. This see com- 
}>reheffi|||^ churches^ and is uiider 


the domination of Coa. (Frft Paolh, 
JJoH't Bruevy C. Bin'/ifoutn, <St.) 

Ckeang. — A town in the Alalay 
Peninsula, neaj* the southerninost 
extremity of tlic district of Quedah, 
3Tie surrounding country produces 
canes and rattans. 

CuDAPAH, {Cripa ). — The B.’ia- 
ghaut ceded lerritorics ha\ing been 
subdivided into two collec^orsliips 
under the Madras jiresid iicy, Cu- 
dapah and Rellary, the f ji iner com- 
prehends the eastern < istricts, and 
the latter tlie w'cstern p irtioii. 

Ci’DAPAii. — A town in the Bala- 
ghaut ced<*d territories, and (capital 
of the easleiii district. Lat. 14®. 28'. 
N. Long. 79®. ih 3’hc name oflhis 
tow II is sonK'timcs written Iviipa, asi 
wcdl as Ciidapah. 'J'licy are both 
corruptions of the saiiscrit word 
Cripa, Avliich sigiiilics mf3rcy. la 
the adjacent counliyr large cpiaiiti- 
tics of sugar and jagary arc made. 
Ciidapah was for many years the 
seal of an indejumdent Patan state, 
which survived the destruction of the 
Dcccaiiy kingdoms. 

'rravelling distance from Madras 
15.3, from Seringapatam 220, from 
Hyderabad 2130 miles. 

CuDALOKE, (CaMur ). — A town 
on the sea (^oast of the Carnatic, 
102 miles S. S. W. from Madras, 
and 15 miles S. S. W. liom l^ondi- 
cherry. Lat. 11®. 44'. N. Long. 79®. 
52'. E. 

The situation of this town is na- 
turally strong, and it would oiigi- 

Ij have been a more commodious 
placWor the Rritisli eJiief settlement 
than Madras, it being to windward 
of Madras jjiid Ihmdieherry, and in 
the vicinity ofvTanjore. 

Prior to 1690 fto Plast India Com- 
pany had a factory >here, which, on 
account of the iticraasiug trade of 
Cudalore, was, in 1702, wholly re- 
built and fortified. The town was 
taken possession of oy C^i 
army, in 17G0, and Oobiinued sub^ 
jeet to the Nabob of Arcot iirilil tho 
destruction of Col. Rraithw&itc’s de- 
tachment by Tippoo, when it was 
obliged to surieuder, by capitula- 
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tioii, to llio oombiiiCMl forces of the dry seasou, tlicro is a pood road, hut 
iVcuch and I lyih r, on the Sth /Vpril, swampy duriiip the ruins. 'J’ht' comi- 
1782. Tl)c Fienrii prcully stnMipth- try between Meerpoor and this place 
«Micd the works, and supplied a is but little cultivated, bcinp low 
powerful parrisoii under the JVIurtpiis marshy prouiid covered with bushes 
Ihissy. of the Lye; and the stream of the 

June, 1783, Cudaloro was be- Gooucc is so iiaiTOw and shoal, that 
by the British army com- it is not navipablc further south tor 
• V General Stuart; and, on boats of any description. 'J'lie town 
’ outworks were stormed of Cuddrcii is small, and containrt 
. resistance, in which lew inhrdjitants. {Maxfield^ (S*c.) 

» ''«t 942 killed and Cudjwa. — town iri the province 

.om 500 M'ere Bu- of Mlahabad, district of Korah. Lut. 
rf)pc, greatest loss of this dc- 26°. N. Ijonp. S0°. diV. B. 

scriptio ..rticularly <)f ofliecis, that Ougour Kivfr. — ^This river has 
had yet been .sustained in any action its source in th(^ northern quarter of 
in India. ' On the 25th June, the the province of Delhi, iVoni whoneo 
pamsoii assaulted the trenches of it ilow.s ilironpli llic llatlie country 
the besiegers, but were repulsed with towards the province of Ajmcer, 
the loss t)f 600 men killed, wounded, where it is now lost in the sands to 
and prisoners. In this action two the west of Batiieer, although it is 
battalions of sepoys fought .some of said formerly to have joined the Siw 
the oldest and furst J'’rcnch lroop.s tiileje in the vhanity of Birozepoor. 
with the hayonct, and foiled them During the height ol*the rains it 
at that favourite European weai»on. oveiflows its banks, and fertilizes all 
Two days after Ibis sally, the Me- the land within its inthienee. 
dea frigate arrived muler a Hag of Cullatoor. — A town inthepro- 

trueo from Madras at Cudalore, vince of Tinnevelly, 98 miles N. I'k 
bringing information tiom Lord Ma- from Cape Comorin. Lat. 9°. 2'. N\ 
eartiiey of ibe coiiclusioa of peace Long. 78°. 29^ E. 
between the two nations. A mutual CuLLUM, (Calaw ). — A hilly district. 

ces.sation of hostililies, and reslora- in Uie province of Bcrar, situated 
timi of prison( r.s, in consequence, between tlio 20t!i atid 2 1st degrees 
immediab'ly took place. of north latitude, and described by 

Tiie country in tin; neighbourhood Abiil Bazel, in 1682, as Ibllows: 
of Cudalore .snfl’eied much during “ Sircar Cullum, contaiiiiiig 31 
tlie war o!‘ 1780jiiaYiiig been nearly mahals, eight of vvhieh arc depend- 
desolaled. I'he inhaintants had either out on Clianda. Revenue 32,828,900 
])erished, or emigrated, and the vil- dams. The remaitiing pergiuinalis 
lages were mostly in ruins. A ha^py’^are in the possession of the zemin- 
change has since taken platve," iuid dars.'' 

the iinprovTiiieiit has becn^j^rcat and Culna, (Kltalana ). — A town iii the 

rapid, it is now eomp.v bended in province of Bengal, district of Bind - 
the southern divi.don of the Arcol wan, 47 miles N. by W. from C’al- 
colleetorsbip, under the ISladrai^ pro- cutta. Lat. 23°. 13'. N. Long. 88®. 
sitlcncy. {Uennel, OtJi Report, Drwcey 21'. E. 

; • CuLNA. — ^A town in the province 

> - I in the pro- of Bengal, district of Jessore, 70 
' ' j « ^ e; ? v ted on the route miles E. N. E. from Calcutta. Lat. 

>1116 capital, to 22°. 50'. N. Long. 89°. 32'. E. , 
CuLPEE.~Sce KalPY. 

V. Gulf of Cutcli. CuLPEE, — A towii in the 

^ , province of Bengal, district of 

(,ace ^aiidXuckpnt Hooghly, |itiiated on the cast bank » 
iiy ^ j;? V ‘ ; over vyUieVia the jpf the .Biver Hooghly, 33 miles be- 
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low Calcnilfa, and almost opposite to iiicriy l>ocii more coiisidcraMc. In 
Diamond i larlioiif. Irfit. 22®. N. the rainy season both the rivers and 
liOri!^. 8ft®. 2iV. ]^.' lake.s are fresh, and when no boat 

^llie shores here arc a bed of mTid, can venture lo sea niij^ht afiford a 
and the banks of the river covered .supply of fish ; this, however, is ar 
with tre(?s and thick jiini**le. Op- artir-le of food which, except - 
posite to tlie aiielKuii^c of the ships, sons of low caste, is seldoii : 
which lie about half ;i mile from the {F. Buclutnan^ (^-e.) 
shore, is a creek, and at a mile from Comoonah. — A zemindar’s ' 

its entrance stainls the town of Cnl- fort in the province of Apa, d . 
pec. 'riie crews of the ships st a- of Alysfhiir. In consecpioiKc c Miie 
turned here snlfer dreadfully from refractory conduct of the ;xmindar, 
its extreme mdicajlliiness, mimhers this place was besicgfcd r»y a strong- 
daily falfinj; sacrifices to flic pcsti- IJritish force, and a. brefeh eflcctcd 
lenlial exhalations from tiie rotten on the lOtli Nov. 1807: an attempt 
jtnifjk* ami mud. (Ju/tnsmi, .ye.) was tiu n made to storm it, but the 
CrMLY, (Camalti ). — A fort and assailants were driven back with 
town in the district of South Ca- «:rcat slaiia^hter, the toss of men and 
iiara, 25 miles S. by D. from Man- olllcers execH^din;^ that sustained in 
j^idoro. many pitched battles. The impres- 

'rhis place is situated on a liish sion, however, made on the j^arrisoii 
jieniiisnla in a salt water lake, which was such, that they evacuated the 
IS separated from tlu^ .sea. by » spit place during the iii»-ht. 'Jliis de- 
of sand. 'IVo rivers tali into this scripfion of mud forts, when well 
lake, and contain between (hem the defended, f^eueially cause a greater 
jirojectioii on whi(*h Cinrily stands, loss to (he besiegers than is snstaiu- 
greater part of this coast is oc- cd in the attack of more regular iuid 
copied by a chain of salt w'afer lakes, apparently stronger fijififications. 
blit the necks of luiul iiiterpo.sed €imDArooR,(J^/tror/f«r/nn*). — AI owti 

render thorn of little use for an in- in the province of Aurutigabad, hc- 
hmd navigation, Tlie town contains longing to (he Nizam, 35 miles W. 
about 15(1 houses, the iiihahitiints of 8. W. I'rom the city of Aurungabad. 
A^hicli are chiefly JMoplays, Miicnas, Dat. 19®. 37'. N. Long. 75°. 32'. JC. 
Mogayers, and Khankliaiiies. Hie Cundwah.— A town in the Ma- 

interior parts are chielly inhabited haratfa terntories, in tlie pnAiiicc of 
by the Ijrahmins of ’ruUiva, ‘and tiie Khandesh, 50 miles north from Boor- 
Bunts, or Biiiitar caste. Inmpoor. Lat. 22®. 2'. N. Long. 70^. 

All this southern part of I’ulava 18'. K. 
formerly tieloiiged to the Cumly l{a-s,„^^Cui=KRTOOL. — A town in the pro- 
jah, wiio pretends to he a kheiri of Lahore, situated hi llH^ 

(military caste) firom the north of l)oab ‘sqf the Bcyah and Kavey 
India. The manners and customs Rivt^rs. ^^his is a populous town, 
of the family are the same wdtli those but unfavoiitahly situated on a bar- 
of the Rajahs of Malabar. The ren sandy plain.' ^ 
eldest daughter, in the female line, Curaconda, {Curakhanda),’^X 
continues the family. The present town in the Northern (Carnatic, dis- 
rajali resides in the country, but he trict of Palnaud, 53 miles AY. by S. 
has neiiher lands nor authority. The irorn Guntoor. Lot 16®. 1'. N. Lung, 
country to the north of the Cumly 79®. 35'. E. " , 

River formerly belonged to rajahs of Curcondah.-^ A to»yn fb«, VL 
the Jain religion, but the last of the zam’s dominions, in lixe province of 
Buntar Jain Rajalis wasliaoged by Hyderabad, 110 miles E. by S. fronr 
I’ippoo. the city of Hyderabad. Latt. 17®. 

I'hc .sifuf^lpn of the fo<t of Cumly 4'. Long. 80®. 24f. E. 

is very iiaii^iaii the town hasfior- CtJiufVH.^A town in tltc North* 

.1 
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wn Circars, 45 miles N. W. from 
(’icacole. Lat. 18°. 47'. N. Long. 
83°. 3G'. l*:. 

CuRKAH, {Khm'o). — small dis- 
trict in the province of Allahabad, 
situated between tlie 2.5th and 2Gth 
degrees of nortli latitude, and bouiid- 
<^u ^.v the Ganges and Jumna. Jly 
Abui b’azel, in 1582, it is described 
as folld'vs : “ Sircar Ciirrah, contain- 
ing 12td;‘.|ials, measurement 447,566 
beegahs. Fevemie 22,682,048 dams. 
Seyiirglial 1,. 198, 862 dams. This sir- 
<‘ar furnishes^dOO iiilaiitry, and 8700 
cavalry.'' 

'Hie country between the Ganges 
and the Goointy, from CuiTah to 
Bcnare.s, on the east side, abounds 
with sujee inuttec, a species of earth 
impregnated wilh alkali, from one 
to three inches thick, which is pared 
off at the close of the rainy season, 
and sold to the soa]) manufacturers 
at Allahabad and Benares. {Abut 
Fazel, WUliamsmiy 

CujiRAU.— A town in the pi*oviiJcc 
of Allahabad, situated on the 8. W. 
side of tho Ganges, 45 miles N. W. 
from Allahabad. Lat. 25°. 41'. N. 
Long, 81°. 24'. L. 

'riiis place extends a mile along 
the bunks of the. Ganges, 011 the 
siiinmit of which there is an old fort 
ill ruins. There is also here auew 
one with a stone gateway, but un- 
Jinished. I'licre are muuy Hindoo 
temples, in the lai'gest of which is 
an image of Mahadeva, with a bull 
looking at him. 

'J ’he Kmperor A cber removed the* 
resideiico of tin.* soubahditr from this 
place to Allahabad, but the decay 
of (bmah is said to have, been liast- 
cned by the Nabob of Oude, Asopli 
lid JDowluh, who demolished muny 
of the buildings to piticureHitotie.lbF 
bis bfiildings at ^^.iiickiiow, from 
which it is distat;t fiSimiies; {Lord 
Valeniia^ Tenm^t, ■ 

the pro- 
vince of Orissa, uelonguigi. la indo* 
pendent native obieill,t83roiile9. Js. 
by N. l?om Bustar. ^ LafeV ' 

N . Long; 83°. 18'. & . ^ 

r 


ill the province of Bahar, district of 
Monghir, tOO miles S. 15. by S. from 
Patna. Lat. 24°. 26'. N. Long. 8C°. 
13'. K 

CuRRUCKPooR.— A town in the 
province of Bahar, distriel of Moii- 
ghir, 83 miles 15. S. .15. from Patna. 
Lat. 25°. 8'. N. Long. 86°. 32'. 15. 
To the N. W. of tins place there is a 
hilly district, containing liot wells. 

CuKRUMAss. — A town in the pro- 
viiice of Delhi, situated on the west 
side of tho Ganges, 70 miles S. E, 
from the city of Delhi. Lat. 28°. 
20'. N. Long. 78° 14'. 15. 

CuRRYiiARY, (Canvati ), — A small 
frontier district in Bengal, to the 
oast of tho Brahmapootra, composed 
of lands originally dismembered from 
Cooch Bahar and A ssam. The sur- 
face of tlie country is mountainous, 
much covered with jungle, and but 
very thinly inhabited. 

CuHUMAH — A town 4n tho pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Raingur, 
82 miles S. S. E. from Patna. Lat. 
24°. 29'. N. Long. 85°. 43'. E. 

CiJRYPUM, (Qirlbhum), — A town 
possessed by independent rajahs in 
the province of Orissa, 103 miles 
W. by N. from Ganjam. Lat. 19°. 
40°. N. Long. 83°. 47'. E. 

CusTEE. — A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Raujeshy, .52 
miles E. S. E. from Moorsliudabad. 

, Lat. 23°. 4'* N. Long. a9°. 3. E. 
During the rainy season there is a 
passage for boats past this to the 
Jlooghly River. 

■ CuTAKi. — ^A small town in the 
province of North Caiiarn, above 
tho Western Ghauts. Lat. 14°. 52'. 
N. Long. 74°. 48'. E.; Tlie inhabit- 
ants of this neighbourhood arc most 
Haiga Brahmins, and arc a very in- 
dustrious class of men, avIio perform 
all agricultural labours with their 
• own han(b. When this part of the 
country was first ceded to the Bri- 
tish, it waS: much infested by robbers ' 
fram tlio JVlabaraU country, who 
are: 4 pW;^tirpatcd. Wheii the ap- 
proach of these robbers was known, 
the Brahmw^ the other pcace- 
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Ihcir houses with ihcjr effects, and 
concealed thoiiiselves in the fori'st 
even durinjj? llu? rainy seavson, Pes- 
tilciiec, or boa 'its of prey, are gentle 
coni])arcd with Hindoo robbers, who, 
in order to discover concealed pro- 
perty, put to tlic t<»rtnro all \yho tall 
into their bands. ( F, Biwhavan, vVc.) 

CoTcn, {Cavh'ha). — A province in 
tlie south-western extrcniity of Uiti- 
dostan, situated principally between 
the 23d and 241h decrees of north 
latitude. 'Po the north it is bounded 
by a sandy desert and the province 
of Sindy; to the south by the ( Julf 
of Cutch ; to the east it has Gujrat, 
and to the west 'Vatta, from which 
it is separated by the most eastern 
branch of the Tin! ns. 'J’hc limits of 
Cutch to the north are not accurately 
defined, but it may be estimated at 
110 miles in lenpjth, by 70 the ave- 
rage breaijth. Abul l'’azel, iu 1582, 
describes it as follow s : 

“ To the west of Gujrat is a. very 
large separate territory c, ailed Cutch, 
the length of which is 2;30 cos.s, 
and the breadth 100 coss. The 
tenitory of Sindy lies to the west of 
Cutch. The greatest part of Cutch 
is composed of woods and uncul- 
tivated sands. The horses are fine, 
and suppose d to be of Araliian ex- 
traction ; and the camels and goats 
arc also remarkably good. 'I'lie ca- 
pital city is Tahij, which has two 
strong foils, Jhureh and Kimkotc.’^ 

The province of Cutch continues, 
as described by Abul Fazel, barrctti * 
and unproductive, the interior re-" 
inaiiiiiig almost unknown. It is pos- 
sessed by various independent (diiefs, 
many of whom boast of their inde- 
pendence, and pretend that since the 
beginning of the world they have 
never been conquered ; for w liicti, if 
true, they are indebted to the natural 
strength and sterility of the countn^ 
They also boast that their sway once 
extended over all Gujrat. On the 
south coast of the Gulf of Cutch is 
a district inhabited by a piratical 
tribe, named Sanganiaiis, who cruize 
for .merchant ships sorietimes as far 
west as the entiance of the Gulf of 


Persia. The Hindoo pirates about 
the Gulf of Cutch are also frequently 
nanu'.d Caba. 

The chief tow'ii known to Euro- 
peans is lloogeboogc, whicli is si- 
tuated inland ; tb(^ principal s(.*a ports 
are Aluddi and Maitdavic. The' 
principal export is cotton to IjOhi- 
bay, also some ghee and grain ; the 
itiicf imports are sugar, peppier, raw 
.silk, and, piece goods. 'Uie e.otluii 
produced in this pro^ihce is con- 
sidered of an inlbrior quality. ’!riie 
exports from Culdi to^inde are cot- 
ton, snuff, linwrouglit iron, prodiio 
od in Cutch, and tiie .small Arabian 
aloe. 

Ciiteb, like the adjacent eounlries, 
is iiiliabited by a gieal many pre- 
datory tribes, who all claim a Jlaj- 

oot origin, although many of them 

avc since adopted the Maiiommcfl- 
aii faith. This change of religion 
is not uncommon in Ibis quarter of 
India, tlierc being now few tiibes 
of Kajpoots in Cutch that has not 
paitially, and, in .some eases, uni- 
versally adopted the Mabunimedaii 
religion. Such are the Sodas, Ja- 
dow s, Muckw anas, Piirmars, Myras, 
and many otlicrs. 

^ There is a Viirrnii Sunker tribe, 
settled in Cnich, and also in various 
parts of Gujrat and llie Deccan, 
who.se modern occtipalioiis consist 
chielJy in selling milk and day la- 
bouring. Although of so low a caste, 
they were the Janooee, or di.stiii 
guishing string of the higher tribes 
\)f Hindoos, and pretend to be de- 
scended from the klietri, or military 
elas.s. The province, generally, is 
but little cultivah.^d, and very thinly 
populated. 

• Putteh 7 ■■■; - V 
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CCTCH Gondava. — A district in 
the province of Bulloochistan, si- 
tuated at Die bottom of the moun- 
tains lying S. E. of Kclat, and is 
nliout 150 miles in length, by 40 or 
50 in breadth. Hie soil is rich, 
binck, and loamy ; and every species 
of gre in is cultivated, as also cotton, 
indigo, madder, &c. It rains in 
.Tunc, duly, and August, and also a 
little ill tiit.K]>nng months. The si- 
moom, or pestilential wind, blows 
here during t!;ie siimtiier mon^s, and 
is very destructive, even to the na- 
tives. Great (|uantitics of grain arc 
exported from Cutcli Guiidava to the 
sea ports ofCorachie and Sonmeany, 
Iroiii whence it is shipped to Muscat, 
the coast of Mckran, &e. To the 
northward of this district lies Amind 
l)i jil. 7'hc climate is good, and the 
.soil excellent, producing a large re- 
Acinic to the Khan pf Kelal. (JSTm- 
nierj Sfc,) 

CuTCH, Gui-r OF, {Cach'haf a low 
Maritime ConrUry).'. — An arm of the 
sea on the west coast of India, which 
bounds the Gujrat Peninsula on the 
west, and has the province of Cutch 
on the north. A considerable trade 
is carried from this gulf to Bombay, 
piincipally in cotton ; but the iiiha- 
biiants of the coast have been, from 
time immemorial,, so addicted to pi- 
racy, that an unarmed vessel is not 
to be Iriistcd within the reach of 
their oruizers. It has consequently 
been but little frequented by Euro- 
peans, and remains but imperfectly 
<jxplored. Hie up]>or part is de- 
scribed by the natives as full of 
.slioals anti rocks. 

C UTC H w A R A , ( CacKeliwara) — A 
district in the province of Malwali, 
situated about the 25th degi’ce of 
north li^i tilde, and mostly in the oc- 
cupation of, or tributary to the Mal- 
w'abk. Mhharattas.ff It iyntersected 
by: tliie .Gillysind#Biy^iv The chief 
towns are l>e». 4nd Sooneb 

CuTCHUBARRY, A 

town in the Bootan 
to the north of Rangamatiy in Ben- 
gal. Lat. 26^42'. 

E. 

Y 2 


Cuttack, {Catac),^X large dis- 
trict ill the province of Orissa, si- 
tuated principally between the 2011i 
and 22d degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bounded by Mid- 
napoor and Molmrbunge ; on the 
south by the Cirears ; on the cast it 
has the Bay of Bengal ; and on the 
west dilTerent small states in the in- 
terior of Orissa. In length it may 
be estimated at 150 miles, by 60 tlie 
average breadth. 

The count ry between Gaintec and 
Bamuri is the finest part of Orissa, 
and is inhabited by a great many 
weavers, who manufacture imislins 
in pieei's, chiefly for turbans. Be- 
tiveen Alter and Aiirnugabad there 
are some fine and productive vallics. 
From Arickpoor to Cuttack the land 
is arable, but interspersed with 
bushes, and not thoroughly culti- 
vated. The Mahanuddji^ River, in 
passing Dirough this country, often 
changes its name from the vicinity 
of diflerent towns and villages. Ti'here 
is very little gold and silver circula- 
tion in this province, the rents being 
chiefly paid in cowries. 

The tract of country between the 
Byturnee Nullah, and the Ganjain 
River, extending about 15 miles on 
each side of the temple of JTigger- 
nauth, to the north and south, is the 
holy land of Jiiggeniauth. Hic in- 
habitants of this portion of tenitory 
are exempt irora the taxes, which 
the Hindoos pay for access to the 
t/)wn and temple, except during the 
Ruth and Dole Jattrics, when they 
arc liable to a small tax. Hiey found 
their claim for exception on some 
sacred texts and immemorial usage. 

Hiis country is tolerably well 
watered, having, besides tiic Maha- 
nuddy and Bomice rivers, and their 
branches, many small streams. It 
has, however, so recently escaped 
from the iron goverpm<?nt of the 
Maharatias, that a great extent of 
.land still remains in a state of na- 
ture. The chief towns are Cuttack, 
Juggernauth, Buddruck, and now 
Balasore, reoeiitly attached to it. 

Tiiis proviiice was ceded by the 
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Maliaratta Ilajali of Xa^poor to Iho 
lirifisb in 1803, rluiiiij; tin? iMiiniais- 
tratioii of Ihe Alarquis Wrllcslt'y, (»ti 
whirh evfiit it vns subdivided into 
two districts, viz. tlic noil hern, nuin' 
cd lialasore; and the southeri], iiuin- 
cd Juiijcernaiilh. Compared witli 
other districts, of winch the poinda- 
lion is known, \vc may estimate the 
inhabitsints of Cuttack at about 
1,200,000, almost wholly professing 
the Brabmiiiicai Hindoo doetrines, 
the Mahoinmcdaiis not liaviii^ ob- 
tained proper possession of tliis n‘- 
gion until the middle of tlie ]8ih 
century. (Parliamentanf Pf^ports^ 
isf aiid 2d Registers f Lechie, C. Hu- 
ehanau, iVc.) 

CtJTT.tcK. — A town in tin* distriet 
of Cuttack, pnivijie<‘ of Orissa. Lai, 
20®. 31'. N. Long. 80®. 10'. K. 

3'his town is built on a iiet'k of 
laud washf'd l)y tlm Malianiiddy and 
tiiinjoory Rivers, and is a. place of 
conscqiK'iiee, as it li<iS in the only 
road bntwemi Reiigai and the North- 
<Tii Circars. Near Cuttack the Ala- 
haiiuddy is about two miles from 
bank to bank in the rains, but in the 
dry season it is fordable at less than 
three feet of water. 'Die country 
around the town is so low, that in 
the rainy season it is under water for 
a circuit' of 10 miles, and the sta> 
lion is, on the whole, reckoned un- 
healthy, The fort is named Rara- 
biittce, and stands about a mile 
N- W. from CiiUack. 

'IVavclliiig distance fmm <-alcatta- 
251 miles; from Nagpoor 482; from 
Hyderabad 651 ; from Afadras 770 ; 
and from Delhi, 902 miles. 

7iel, Upton^ 1st Register, ^c.) 

CurrERAH.-T-A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of llareily, 
40 miles S. E. from the town of Ba- 
rcily. Lat. 28®. 3'. N. Long. 70®, 
37'. E. 

nds place has now the appear- 
ance of a large and ruinous village, 
very thinly inhabited in projiurtiori 
to its size. Hero was fought a de- 
(dn^^ttle in 1774, in which Siijah 
-^il4y^|rluh, with theV assistance of 
forces, dofeate<l the? Ko- 


hitlahs, and aftonvarJs subdued Uo^ 
liilciind as far north as the Lolldoiig 
Pass. Hafez Rehmut, • the pniici])ul 
Kohillali <;hiof, was slain in this ac- 
tion, and the Rohillahs amiihilatf'd 
as an iiidcpendcni state. {7enmcnt, 

CiJTTiJB ATinvr. — A reniarlkabh? 
pillar situated nine miles south, and. 
16 df'gn'es west from llellii. Its 
base is a ]»oIygon of 27 sides, and 
rises in a eireiilar form. The e\1<;- 
rior part is lliited iii1^» 27 somi-eir- 
ciilar and angniar divisions. I'iiere 
are four balconies in the liriglit of 
the bnildhig. The first is at 90 feet, 
the second at 140, the lliinl at 180, 
and the fourth at 203 feet. An ir- 
regular spiral staircase leads from 
the bottom to the summit of tin; 
Miliar, which is. crowned with a ina- 
jeslic cupola of red graniti'. 3ii(* 
entire height of the pillar is 2t2 feet. 

This monument appears to have 
been intendeil lor a tninan4 to a 
stupmulons mosque, which iievei* 
was eompleted. The tomb of Ciit- 
tnb Shah, at whoso expense the Ali- 
liar is reported to have been cre^et- 
ed, stands a few hundred yards to 
the westward. Cuttub Shah ascend- 
ed the Dellii throne. A. D. 1205, and 
died in 1210, after a reign of only 
five years, and on his decease a stop 
was probably put to the building. 
We have reason, therefore, to be- 
lieve, that this pillar has stood abovi'- 
600 3 'ears. {Bhmi, Sfc.) 

(hJTWA. — A town in the province 
(if 'Bengal, district of Riirdvvan, 75 
miles N. N. W. from Calcutta. Lat. 
29®. 37. N. Long. 88®. 10'. E. 


DaBUL, 

A town ber’f..';. . -r.,.- 

Peshwa^in tb-- e 

district of ^ n.i', ; /.ecO's 

from . Bombay-:: .... -t - 

Long. 72®. 65 . ii. ; 

Dacca Jelalpoqr, {IJhacti Jan 
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jmr ). — A ilisiriot iu tlin eastern qnar^ 
t(?r ef ilie province of Bengal, situ- 
ated inincipally between the 23d 
^'^< 111(1 24lh degrees of north latitude. 
'Jo tlie north it is bounded by My- 
inuiisingli ; on the south by Die dis- 
trict of Baekcrgiingc ; on the east it 
bus 'ripperah ; and on tlie west Baii- 
jeshy and .lessoro. 

Prior to the new arriuigemeiil; this 
district was th<^ largest and one of 
the most \aliiidj|e in Bengal. It 
then (’oniprist'd 10,397 British s(piare 
miles, subdivided into a nuitiber of 
small /enrmdaries,and was reckoned 
the granary of rice for Bengal — a 
distinction it still retains. Its other 
productions are betel nut and a spe- 
cies of cotton called banga, neces- 
sary, though not of a very superior 
quality, to term the stripes of the 
liuest inuslins ; for which the city of 
Dacca has long been celebrated. 
Before the separation of some of its 
districts, this division of Bengal 
stretched as far south as the sea, at 
the inoiillis of the Ganges and Brah- 
nuipootra, and extended northerly 
to the Garrow Mountains. 

'i'he Dact?a district being inter- 
sected by two of the largest river,s in 
tlie world and their liraiiches, is sub- 
ject annually to considerable eJianges 
in the boundaries of estates, large 
jMU't ions from the impetuosity of the 
torrents being traiislerrcd from one 
sifle of the river to the other, occa- 
sioning intinite trouble to the reve- 
nue otlicers, and Joss to the govern- 
inciit, 'J’licsc annual inundations, 
however, have a bciieticial elfcet in 
fertilizing the land in the vicinity; 

. notwithstanding which circumstance, 
there is no district in Bengal has 
inot'c jungle and waste land; the 
whole ftf which is claimed as tlie pro- 
]»crty of individi|ia]s^ who, though 
they receive no ^blit it, and are 
too ie'i/»^';yt> thSnsp^Vfcs to make it 
productive bt uu^, will not sutler 
others to bring it into' is state of cul- 
tivation /without soiiiQ recompense 
being paid to them. 

. Plain mnslinS, distinguished by 
various names according to the finc- 
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ness and closeness of the texture, as 
W'ell us tlowmcil, striped, or ebe- 
qiicred muslins, are fubricaied cliietly 
in this district, 'i'be northern parts 
of Jleinires furnish both jdain and 
flowered muslins, v\'hieh are nut ill 
adapted for common uses, though iir- 
eapahh! of sustaining any eompoli- 
tioii with the hcuiitiliil and iiiimi^ 
(able fabrics of Dacca. Dimities, 
of various kinds and patterns, ami 
clotlis resembling diaper and damask 
linen, are also made in this district, 
'i’he export, however, of the above 
staple articles has of late years much 
decreased; and the art of mamifae- 
turing some of tln^ Vi ry finest spei'ii^s 
of muslins is in dang(?r of being lost, 
the orders for tiuim being so few, 
that many of the families who pos- 
sess, by hereditary iiislructiuii, the 
inetliod of labric^ating Ihcni, have 
desisted, on account of tSie diiliculty 
they afterwards experience in dis- 
posing of them. 

The rivers and branches of rivers 
in this district arc beyond number; 
and, during the height of the rainy 
season, it is nearly wholly submerged, 
exhibiting the appearance of an in- 
land sea, interspersed with trees and 
tillages. The principal towns are 
Dacca, Narraingunge, Sunergoiig, 
and Kajanagur. 

During the Mahommedan govcrii- 
ment the Dacca province was ruled 
hy a foujdar; the last of whom, prior 
to our acquisition, was Shahamut 
Jung Nowazisli Mahommed Khan, 
a nephew and son-in-law of Aliverdi 
Kliau. He was at once dewan of 
the whole Houbah of Bengal, and 
Nawab Nazim of Dacca, with all the 
provinces to the eastward. It w'as 
ill search of the treasures amassed 
by his deputy, Raj Bulluh, and sup- 
posed to have been concealed by his 
son, Krishna Das, when he took re- 
fuge in Calcutta, that Seraj ud Dow- 
commenced the war, w'hich for 
Jiim ended so latally.r During tho 
two years soiibahdarry brito,Nahob 
Jahicr Klian, after the explosion of 
Cossim All fthaii, Mahommed Keza 
Khan acted as naih at Dacca. 
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In 1801, by ilie directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
general, tlie board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various queries to 
the collectors of the different districts 
on statistical subjects. Tlie result 
of their replies tended to prove that 
the Dacca Jelalpoor district, in 
its existing dimensions, contained 
038,712 inhabitants, in tlic propor- 
tion of 14i Maliommedans to 13 
Hindoos, an unusual excess. 
Grants Colebrooke^ ^c.) 

Dacca, {Dhaca ), — ^A large city in 
Bengal, the capital of the eastern 
division of that province, Lat. 239. 
42'. N, Long. 90°. 17'. IS. 

Tliis place is situated beyond the 
principal stream of the Ganges, but 
a very large brancli of that river runs 
past it. l''ew situations are better 
calcu fated j[or inland commerce than 
Dacca, as' its river communicates 
with all the inland navigations by a 
direct course. It lies about 100 
miles above the month of the Ganges, 
and 180 by road from Calcutta ; but 
the journey by Water, on account of. 
the circuitous route and twistings 
of the rivei*s, occupies from one to 
two weeks, and flic space gone over 
probably exceeds 400 miles. 

Dacca succeeded to Siuieigong as 
the provincial capital of the ea.steni 
quarter of Bengal, and is the third 
city of the province in point of ex- 
tent and population. The country 
around it lying low, and being al- 
ways covered with verdure during 
the dry moutlis, it is not subject to 
such violent heats as Benares, Patna, 
and other plaecs in Bahar. The un- 
healthy season is from the 20th of 
August to (lici 10th of llctober ; dur- 
ing which period the rivers are, sub- 
siding, and tlie inundation draining' 
off the land. On the whole, how- 
ever, it is one of the healthiest and 
ino.st pleasant stations in Bengal. 
It nianiiractiires and exports great 
quantities of the iiiiest muslins, in 
the delicar y and beauty of wliich fa- 
bric^it surpas.scs the v/hole world, 
Ajittsklerable proportion of the cot- 
ttUpp produced in the district, but.^ 


great deal is al.so received from 
Patna. 

TJiat Dacca is a city comparatively 
modem is proved by its not being 
mentioned by Abul Fazel, at least 
under that name in the Ayeeii Ac- 
berry. In A.D. 1608^ the .seat of 
government was removed from Kajc- 
mai to the city of Dacca by the then 
governor-general of Bengal, Islam 
Khan, who, in compliment to tlic 
reigning emperor, changed its name 
to Jehangire Nuggur. Here lie 
built a palace and brick fort, .some 
remains of which are still to be 
found. The transfer of the seat of 
government was probably occa . stoned 
by the ravages then pcrpelrating in 
the south-eastern quarter by the 
Hughs of Aracati, and the Portu- 
guese pirates under Sebastian Gon- 
zales. In 1657 Mcer Jumhi, Iho 
great general of Aurengzebe, pur- 
sued the unfortunate Sultan Shiijah 
to this place, and again constituted 
it the metropolis, the seat of govern- 
ment having been fdr some years 
previouH transferred to Rajeinal. 

It is related that, during the .se- 
cond government of the Viceroy 
Shai.sta Khan, rice was so cheap at 
Dacca, that 640 pounds might bo 
bad in the market for one rupee. 
To commemorate tliis event, as he 
was leaving Dacca in 1689, he or- 
dered the western gtite to be built 
up, and an inscription placed there- 
on, forbidding any future governor to 
open it until he had reduced the 
price to as cheap a rate. In conse- 
quence of this injunction it remained 
sAiut until the government of Serfe- 
roz Khan in 1739. 

Dtiring the Mogul government the 
naval establishment at Dacca con- 
sisted of 76^^ ''miz^rs, sta- 

tioned princi?. iv i-j r ij ■ ■ to 
guard theV-r '*■■■■-■ 

ravages of tl-r -'’ '"'V- • 

sionaily to adr. 

and otiier cei eiMukiiwu, lu -ii’ ’ - ^ 
ter of Bengal tHe veneration of the 
Hindoos for the tutelary deities of 
their rivers and waters is extreme, 
and their ceremonies in honour of 
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thorn exhibit a ilogrco of chccrfiil- 
ju'ss and aiiiTnatioii unknown else- 
wliore. Tlic dcli^lit they scoJii to 
roorivofroin tlicir aquatic rituals has 
iiiniicnocd the Malioiumedaiis, in 
inuiiy respects, to imitate them ; the 
latter fissioning* the supcriiitciKlanec 
of tlu^ Hoods to Kliaujeli Khizzer, 
sujjposod to be the prophet Klias. 
For llio support of the fleet the land 
n.'veniio of several districts wfi.s as- 
signed, anioniiting' to about 30.000 
rupees per inoiith, being the expense 
of the boats and tlicir crews, of whom 
nearly 1000 were coiiutr^'-borii Por- 
tuguese. Towards the end of the 
d7th ociitiiry this city was tlie resi- 
dence of x\ziin Ushaiiii, Aiirengzebe’s 
grandson, wJio coniinenccd and near- 
ly finished a magnilicent and exten- 
sive palace, now' in ruins. 

Pi ior to 1790 Dacca [assessed one 
of these enonuous and us(dess guns, 
not imcomnioii in the Deccan and 
south of India* It was made of 
liaiuniered iron, being an itniucnse 
tube of 14 bars, with rings driven 
over them, and beaten down to a 
smooth surface, so that its appear- 
ance was vei-y good, although its 
proportions were faulty. From its 
size this gun must have w'ciglicd 
(>4,814 pounds, or about the W'eight 
of 1 1 32-pouiiders. The weight of 
an iron shot for the gun must have 
exceeded 400 pounds; but the. ex- 
peri uicnt of discharging it was pro- 
bably never tried. 

'I’hc present town of Dacca stands 
on a great deal of ground, .and, in- 
cluding the suburbs, extends six 
miles along tlio banks of the river ; 
but its breadth is not in proportion. 
Like other native towns, it is a mix- 
ture of brick and thatch houses, w ith 
very#narrow and crooked streets. 
The latter descrjption of houses being 
of very combui^Uiblc j^aterials are 
generally billed and some- 
times twice, ahini in; and are 
viewed, wliile buniing, by their own- 
ers with an apathy truly Asiatic. 
Into large earthen pots, sunk in tlic 
floor, they tlirow the few valuables 
tlicy possess; and mats, thatch, and 


bamboos being plenty, the expendi- 
ture of a few nipees replaces their 
edifice in all its original splendour. 
'Phese fires generally originate with 
the owners of the house-building 
materials; and when a fleet of bouts, 
loaded w ith them, arrives, a confla- 
gration may be expected to ensure 
a ready sale. The city still conti- 
nues very populous, altliough it suf- 
fered considerably, a|)parcntly re- 
mote as it is, by the French rcvolu- 
lioii, its beautiful fabrics having been 
ill great request at the old French 
court. The number of inhabitants 
may be estimated to exceed 160,000, 
of w'hom more than one-half are of 
the Mahoinincdan persuasion. 

Dacca is the liead-ipiailcrs of the 
court of circuit fo)* the eastern divi- 
sion of Ilcngal, wiiich comprehends 
the following disf riels, viz. l.My- 
iniitisingh; 2. Silhet; 3. 'Pipperali; 
4. Chillagong ; .6. Ikickcrguiige; 6*. 
Dacca Jelalpoor; and 7. The city' of 
Dacca. 

Travelling distance from Delhi 
1107 miles. (^Remiely Stewart^ J. 
Grants 6th Report, lyc.) 

DAf-Mow. — A tow'ii in the pro- 
vince of Dude, situated on Ihe N. E. 
side of the Ganges, 47 miles from 
Lucknow. Lat. 26°. 3'. N. Long. 
81°. 3'. E. On the banks of the ri- 
ver here arc several handsome pago- 
das and ghauts, and also a fort of 
some extent. This was the birth- 
place of Kajaii Tickait Jloy, and or- 
namented by him. 

Dalapiki. — One of the small Phi- 
lippine Islands, about 30 miles in 
cireiimfereiicc, lying due north from 
the large island of Luzon, or l^nco- 
iiia. Lat. 19°. 15'. N. Long. 121°. 
20'. E. 

Dam ARAN. — An island about 45 
miles in eircuitilercnee, two lcagu<;s 
distant from the Island of Palawan. 
Lat. 10°. 5'. N. Long. 119°. 50'. E. 

Dam A UN. — A sea-port in tlie pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, 100 miles 
north from Bouilmy. Lat. 20°. 22'. 
N. Long, 73°. 1'. b. 

The Postuguese reduced this place* 
so early as 1531, and it still remains 
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in their possession. It makes a con- 
spicuous figure, from the sea. the 
houses and churcbes liciiig in gene- 
ral white; but tho eomnioi rie is now 
much reduced. Ship-bnildiiig, to a 
considerable exteul, is Ciuriod on 
here, the teak forests being at no 
great distance. In 1800 a ship, cop- 
pered and c(|uipped for sea in the 
l^iiropcaii style, cost about 141. ster- 
ling per ton. The W indham, of 840 
tons, was lauiirhed here in 1808. 
'I'hc harbour is va‘y commodious for 
vessels of a small .size, there being 
nearly 17 feet water over the bar. 
(^Cojc, Elmore^ Medetj JBritce, ^-c.) 

D AM PI er’s Str a its. — ^rhese sti*aits 
separate the Wageeoo Isles from the 
Island of Hattanta, and have from 
12 to 40 fathoms water through tlie 
passage. 

D AMSONG. — A town in Northern 
Hindustan, ici the province of Boo- 
iaii, situated on tlio east side of tlie 
Teesta, or Yo Sunpoo River. Lat. 
27°. 6'. N. lioiig. 8b°. 9'. E. 

Dandar. — A district in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, situated about tho 
25th degree of north latitude. It 
is occupied by independent native 
chiefs, and is hut little known to 
Europeans, having been but imper- 
ffictly explored. 

Daouu. — A town belonging to the 
IVTaharattas, in the province of Mal- 
Avah, 85 miles W. from Oojain. Lat. 
ai®. 7'. N. Long. 74°. 26'. E. 

Daoudcaundy. — A small town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Tipperah, 26 miles S.E. from Dacca, 
liiit. 23®. 30'. N. Long. 93®. 36*. E. 
In the rainy season there is a passage 
from Dacca toComiJlah by this place, 
on the River Uoomply. 

Daoudnaguu.— A town in tli© 
province of Bahai , district of Bahar^ 
61 miles S.W. by S, from Patna. 
Lat 25®. 6'. N. Long. 8^®. V'. E. 

Daranagur. — A iowii in the pro- 
vince of D<;lhi, .utnated on tho east 
side of the Ganges, 68 miles N. E. 
frornDeUn. * Lat 29®. 16'. N. Long. 

I 78®.4?Hi?. 

D^fLAPORA M, ( DfmmUtpuram ), — 
A t^n situated on the River Aina- 


rawati, in the province of Sotifh 
Coimbetoor, ' 132 miles S. E. from 
Seringapatani. Lat. 10®. 45'. N, 
Long. 77®. 40'. E. At this place 
there is a large mud fort; and in tho 
vicinity are two fine canals, that wa- 
ter much rice land, in a good state 
of cultivation. The principal at tide 
cultivated is tobacco, and a crop of 
grain is also procured afterwards 
from the same ground. This place 
was taken from Tippoo by the south- 
ern army in June, 1783, but restored 
to Tippoo at the peace of 1784. 
Buckananf Fullartm, ^c.) 

Darmapooram, (Dharmapnranu 
the City of Justice),^A town in the 
province of Barramahal, lt)3 E. by 
S. from Seringapatam. Lat. 12®. 1 1'. 
N. Long. 78®. 21'. E. 

Darra, (D/mra), — A town in the 
province of Bahar, district of Mong- 
hir, 84 miles N. W. from Moorshe- 
dabad. Lat. 24®. 43'. N. Long. 
87®. 4'. E. 

Darwar, {Dharvar)» — A district 
in the Nizam's dominions, in the pro- 
vince of Aurungabad, situated bc- 
tw^cen the 18th and 19th degrees of 
north latitude. The chief towns are 
Darwar (uamed also Futteabad) and 
Rciiapoor. 

Darwar, {or Fnttcabad). — A town 
in the province of Aurungabad, 85 
miles south from the city of Aiinin- 
gabad, the capital of the above dis- 
trict. Lati 18®. 40'.' N. Long. 76®, 
35'. E. 

Darwar. — A fortified town, be- 
longing to the Poonah Maharaitas, 
in the province of Bejapoor, named 
by the Maliommedans Nasscrabad. 
Lat. 15®. 36', N. Long. 75®. E. 

In 1784 Tippoo coinpcUod the 
Maharattas to cede Darwar to him, 
with other forts and districts, he 
agreeing to pay tribute for them. 
In 1790 it suq’cndei^ to the Malta- 
ratta army, un^r J^rseram Bhow, 
assisted by three W.talions of Bom- 
bay sepoys, who bore the whole brunt 
of the siege, which lasted 29^w'eeks. 
It is a VG17 strong place, though not 
a regular fortification; the ditches 
are pai ticuIarJy good. I'he town is 
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to tlio so«tlnvnrd of the fort cxtciid- 
iiig castwaid, and inclosed by a 
weak wall and ditcli. It was almost 
• desti-oyed duriiio; the siepje, and the 
surrounding country totally devas- 
tated by the uNlaharattas, prior to 
wiiicli it was rich and w'ell culti- 
vated. {Moor, ^c.) 

Dadli KiviiR. — A liver in Noiih- 
erii IJimlostan, in the province of 
Serina»;ui\ wliich^ after a short course, 
joins the Alacananda at Vishiin- 
)>rayaga, one of • the Hindoo holy 
jiiiudions. 11 is also named the 8ati. 

D WANAGiRi. — A town in the My- 
sore province, district of Chittcl- 
droo^h. Lat. 14®. 24'. N. liOng. 76®. 
2'. iii. This is a place of consider- 
able trade, ooutaiiiiiig; above 500 
houses, with a small mud fort in the 
centre. The staple coininodity of 
the Chitteldroogh district consists of 
a kin<l of blanket, called cumlies, 
vvhicli intbeir fabric j^really resemble 
Ihij^Ush camlets. They arc four 
cubits broad, by 12 long, and form 
a piece of dress which the nutivi^s of 
Karnata almost universally wear. 
Tliey are not dyed, but are of the 
natural colour of the wool, which, 
in the fine ones, is almost always a 
good black. The great excellence 
of these blankets is their pow'er of 
taming rain. 

The chief trade of Davahagiri is 
with Wallajah|)etta, near Aroot. 
'I'he goods canied from hence are 
betel nut and pepper, and the re- 
turns are artiebss from Madras, im- 
ported from Europe, Cliina, Bengal, 
and the Eastern Islands; together 
with salt, and a few of the maim- 
factiires of the Coromandel Coast. 
{F. Buvhamn, ^c,) 

Davis Islk.—A small island, onto 
oftlm Philipinnes, about <‘10 miles in 
circumference, ' sitiiah^d a.boat the 
124tli degree ^' east jixigitiide, close 
•to the Island.of Bool 

D E A Re ou N. — A district in the pro- 
vince of Assam, famous fqr a temple 
of Sadasiu (Sedasiva). This is mi 
elevated country, on tlio banks of 
one of the principal branches of the 
Bralimapootra. $*c.) 
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Debalpoor, ( Dn'alai/apnra ), — A 
small district in the province of 
Mooltan, situated about tlie ;Bst 
degree of north latitude. It is in- 
tcrsectedby the Bey ah andSntulcje 
Kivers, being partly in tin? Doabt it 
Barry, and partly in the Doahcli 
Jallinder. The chief town is Dc- 
balpoor. In 1582 Abu I Eazel de- 
scribes this flistrict as follows: 

“ Sircar Debalpoor, containing 29 
mahals ; ineasiirerneiit, 1,443,767 
becgalis;rcvoniie, 120,334,153 dams. 
Seyurghal, 2,079,170 dams. This 
sircar furnishes 5210 cavalry, and 
53,300 infantry.” 

Debalpoor. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Mooltan, 80 miles S. by 
W. from Lahore, the (capital of a 
small district of the same name. 
Lai. 30®. 43'. N. Long. 73®. 41'. E. 

Deb 11 aw ell. — A small town in 
the province of Moolh^, 120 miles 
S. by E. from the city of Mooltan. 
JiUt 28®. 56'. N. Long. 71®. 46'. E. 

Deccan, {Dahhina )» — term 
means the South, and was formerly 
applied, by Hindoo geographers, to 
the whole of those countries which 
are situated to the sf)uth of the lliver 
Nerf>uddah; but the fixed posses- 
sions of the Mahommedans having, 
formally cciitiirios after their inva- 
sion of the Deccan, extended no 
fuiiher south than the lliver Krish- 
na, the name of Deccan came to 
signify, in Ilindostan, the countries 
situated between tliosc two rivers 
only ; and such is the popular ac- 
ceptation of its soutlieru limit at tlie 
present day. The countries to the 
soutli of the Krishna may be de- 
scribed under the appellalibn of the 
South of India; for though along 
with tlic Deccan, it has been im- 
properly termed a peninsula, an 
equal-sided triangle much more re- 
sembles their figure. 

When Aureiigzebe had completed 
the conquest of tlie Deccan, in 1690, 
it was subdivided into six soubahs 
or viceroyalties; viz. 

1. Kliandesli, (capital) Boorhaii- 
poor. * 

2. Aurungabad, or Ahmeduug- 
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Sur, hitt'ly tliG capitfil of the Nizam 
iSlialire d \ nasty. 

3. licdVr, or Kalbori^ali, the aii- 
oieiit capital ol* tlie Ehaiiiciiee sul- 
tans. 

4. Hyderabad, incliidiug Naiidcre, 
tlie scat of (he late (iolcoiidah or 
Kootubshalice dynasty. 

5. Hejapoor, (he capital of the 
Adil LShahy dynasty. 

6 . "J’hc pro\ ince of Ecrar. 

Ill Uicsc extensive rc«;ioiis the 
chief part of the ])opiila1ion is Hin- 
doo, especially of those provinces 
ivhich are under the Alaharatta «o- 
vernineiit I’herc is a considerable 
Mahommedan population under the 
dominion of tlie Nizam, but those 
ivluj are cultivators have nearly 
adopted all the inanncrs and customs 
of the Hindoos. Notoiil^ the prin- 
cipal towns and (dties, but many of 
the larger dtticripl inn of villages, are 
as abundantly supplied with Eu- 
ropean inaniiiacturcs of every sort 
a.s the natives require. They are 
provided by a race of men who pur- 
chase these eominoditics at Bombay, 
and retail thtmi all over the Deccan, 
They consist generally of woollens, 
English ehintze.s, knives, scissars, 
razors, spectacles, looking glasses, 
small prints, and different sorts of 
hardware. But the great mass of 
the population have not the means, 
even if they had the wish, of pur- 
t hasing any considerable proportion 
of Europi’an goods. Any suiplus 
that remains, after \tJie supply of 
their immediate necessities, is al- 
ways expended in their festivals, 
niaiTiage.s, and religious ceremo- 
nies. 

'Fhc Deecaii is mentioneid, by the 
author of the Circuinnavigation of 
the J'irythrean Sea, as one of the di- 
visions of the Indian Continent. 
His words arc, “ Erom Barygaza 
(supposed to be Broach, or Brign- 
gosha) the continent stretches to 
the south; hence that district is 
called Da^£abados, for, in the lan- 
I giiage j|B|g country, the south is 
ealfedjHKios.'’ * 

independent sovereign 


of tlie Deccan w'as Sultan Alla ad 
Decii Hoiissun Kaiiguh Bhauienec, 
A. D. 1437, whose capital was Kal- 
berghh. Ife died A. D. 1357, and 
was succeeded by 

Maliommed Shah Bbamence, who 
died A. D. 1374. This was the first 
Mahomitaedan prince on record who 
employed a train of artillery in the 
Deecany wars, worked by Turks 
and Europeans. 

Mnjahid Sliuh Bhamcnec, assas- 
sinated in 1377. 'I'his jnouareh iie- 
netrated to Kainissernii, in the 
Straits of Ceylon, but did not re- 
tain permanent possession of the 
country he had overrun. 

Daoud Shah Bhameuec, assas.si- 
natedin 1378. 

AlahinoodBhaineiicc died in 13!i(k 

Gheas ud Decii Ehameucc de- 
throned and blinded in 1356. 

Shu ms lid Dcen Bhamenco de- 
tliroiicd and bUiided in 1356. 

Eerozc Koze Alzoou Bhameuec 
dethroned by his brother, who suc- 
ceeded him in 1422. 

Ahmed Shah Wallee Bhamenco 
died 1434. 

Allaii ud Dcen the Second died 
1457. 

Huinayooii Shah Bhamenec died 
in 1460. 

Nizam Shah Bhamcnec died in 
1462. 

Mahommed Shah Bhamcnec died 
in 1482. 

Mahmood Shall Bhameuec died 
in 1518, in conliuement, and with 
him terminated the Bhameuec dy- 
nasty, although several other pageant 
monarchs of tiiat family were placed 
on the throne. On the dissolution 
of this empire, the Deccan was sub- 
divided into the following kingdoms, 
which will he found described under 
their respective heads ; viz. 

I'he Bijapi^r, or Adil Shahee. 

TheGolcon&ah,or jLootuh Shahee. 

The Bcrai’, or Ummaud Shahee. 

Tlie Aiiuicduuggur, or Nizam 
Shahee. 'V 

The Beedcr, or Bereed Shahee. 

Anrciigzebe, while viceroy of the 
Dcccan under his father, Shah Jc- 
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liaii, greatly curtailed the territories 
of the reniuiiiing Palan princes of 
the Deccan, uTid after he ascended 
^ the throne, he subdued tlie whole ; 
when his wars with tlic Maharatlas, 
then springing into notice, com* 
nicnccd, and gave hhn full occupa- 
tion foi’ the rest of his life. His per- 
severance was so great, that towards 
the conclusion of his reign, having 
taken most of the Maliaralta ibr- 
tressc.s, tliey- were left without any 
resource but plunder, but their nuih- 
bers continued to increase. Many 
of the powerful and disaifccted ze- 
mindars jmned them, so that their 
predatory forces were estimated at 
100,000 horse. At the same time, 
in spite of Aiirengzebe's vigilance 
and habits of business, the Mogul 
army began to fall olf, la>lh in spirit 
and discipline. The iiiipciial no- 
bility, deprived of the revenue of 
(heir jaglnres by the Mahaiutta de- 
vastations, had recourse to false 
musters, and did not keep up half 
tiieir coinplemeiit of uieii and horses. 
Owing to this-, dctaclimciits could 
not be dispersed in pursuit of the 
marauders; and the grand army, 
being constantly employed in sieges, 
left the Maharattas at liberty to 
plunder without molestation. By 
their incessant activity they stopped 
every communication of supply to 
tlie imperial camp, where numbers 
perished by tamine; they even of- 
fered, up mock prayers for the long 
life of Aureugzcbe, whose mode of 
making war so iiighly favoured their 
depredations. In addition to this, 
the imperial troops were tired out 
with a constant campaign of above 
'iO years, and grew disgusted and 
remiss in their duty. Such was the 
state of the Deccany provinces to- 
wards the conclusion of the long and 
able reign of Aurengzebe ; and from 
it the difficulties of his successors 
may be anticipated. It is asserted 
by Mahommedati authors, tliatZul- 
hcar iKlian, one of Aurengzebe’s 
best genci-als, duiing si\ months, 
had 19 actions with the Maharattas, 
and pursued them, irpm place to 


place, above 6000 miles, in inarches 
and coiintcrinaK'lies. In the yoai* 
1717 ^izam ul Muliick oblained 
possession of w hat remained of the 
Mogul conquests in the Dc'ccan, 
which, from that period, virlnally 
ct‘ased to form part of the empire. 
{Scott, Sydenham, Wilks, Fei'ishta, 

Dixknall, {Dachshimlaya, the. 
Southern Residence ) — A tow n in the 
province of Cuttack, 38 miles N. 
N. W. from the town of Cuttack. 
Lai. 21. 1'. N. Cong. 85°. E. 

Dfcla, {Digala ). — A town on the 
Coast of Malabar, 3t) miles south 
from Mangalore, near to which are 
the mills of an extensive wall. Lat. 
12°. 26\ N. l.oiig. 75°. O', b:. 

Dectan. — A town in flic Malia- 
ralla territories, in the pro\ incc of 
Malwah, situated among the Viu> 
day a Mountains, 28 nehis south from 
Oojaiu. Lat. 22°. 49'. N. I-iong. 76°. 
40'. E. 

Deko.—A fortified town in the 
province of Agra, 44 miles N. N. W. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 27°. 31/. 
N. Long. 77°. 17', E. 

In 1780 this place w as po.sses.scd 
and strongly fortified by Sooraj 
Mull, the llajah of tJic .lauts ; but, 
ill 1776, it w as taken from that tribe 
by NiiJuirKhan, after a siege of 12 
months. It again became subject 
to the Jaut Kajah of Ehiirtpoor. In 
1806 Lord Lake attacked Holkar\s 
army, which was encamped under 
the walls of Deeg, ^iid defeated it 
with great slaughter. This battle 
proved, fatal to Holkar's regular iu^ 
fautry and ailillery; and the action 
at Euttyghur broke tiie spirit of his 
cavalry. Deeg was subsequently 
surrendered to the Eritisli arms, af- 
ter a short and vigoroii.s siege ; and 
at the peace, which was afterwards 
concluded with the Bhurtpoor Ra- 
jah, he agreed to cede this fortress 
to the British, who subsequently re- 
stored it to him. {Medealm, Franks 
Hn, jiv.} 

Dehinoah. — town in the Ni-i 
zatii’s terfitories, in the province of 
Berar, 40 miles S. W. from Ellich- 
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poor. Lat. 20°. 53'. N. Long. 77°. 
47'. E. 

Dehmoi. — A small clear stream 
witli a «Ta\clly bed in the Giijrat Pc- 
niiisuln, ^vhieli rises in the hills near 
Waiikaneer, uiid ilows past Tan- 
cared and Ainram to Jooria, near to 
iivhich it fails into the Kun. 

Del AOUD. — A town belonginp^ to 
llie jNIaliarattas, in the province of 
Alai wall, 24 miles N. from Hopal. 
Lat. 23° 3G'. N. Long. 77° 26'. E. 

Delft Isle. — A small island off 
the N. W. coast of Ceylon. Lat. 9°. 
36'. N. Long. 79°. 46'! E. In length 
it may be estimated at seven miles, 
by three and a half the average 
breadth. I'liis island is subordinate 
to the, district of .Taffnapatam, and 
affords good pasturage for bi'ecdiiig 
horses. 

DELHI, {DilVi), 

A large province in iliiidostaii, 
situaiod principally between the 28tli 
and 31st degrees of noilli latitude. 
It is bounded on the north by La- 
hore, and several districts in Nortli- 
ern Hindostaii, such as Jlesscer, 
Dewarcolc, and Seriuagur; to the 
south by Agra and Ajmeer; to the 
east it has Oude, and various ridges 
of high hills, whicii separate it from 
Northern Ilindostan; and to the 
west A.j nicer and Laliore. In length 
it may be estimated at 240 miles, by 
180 th(i average breadth. In 1582 
Abnl I'a/el dcsprifocs it as follows; 

TJic Soohah of Delhi is in the 
third climate. TTie length, IVom 
Piilwnl to Lndchannch, on the banks 
of the Sutiilejc, is 165 eoss ; and the 
breadth, from Sircar Rewaiy to the 
mountains of K emaiion, is 140 coss ; 
and ;igaiii, from Hissar to Khyzira- 
bad it is 130 coss broad. On the 
east lies Agra; on the north-east 
rjuartei* is Kliyrabad, in the pro- 
vince of Oiidc; to the north are 
niuiiiitaiiis; on tlie south, tJio bounda- 
ries are Agr^aiid Ajineor, and Liidc- 
I haunch W^ics it on the west. 'I'lie 
priricnpagg^crs arc; the Ghnges and 
die JitinlPiotli of which have their 


.sources in this Soohah, and there 
are also many h'sser .streams. Thc^ 
climate is very' temperate. Most of 
the lands arc iiiiindat(;d during the 
periodical rains, ami some places 
produce three harvests in the yein.. 
The rhinoceros is frequently hunted 
ill Sircar Scmbitcl. 

This Soohah contains eight sir- 
cars, viz. 1. Delhi; 2. Budayooii; 
3. Kemann ; 4. Scmbhel ; 6. Seha- 
ruiipoor ; 6. Be wary ; 7. Hissar J' e- 
rozeh; k .Sirhiiid. TJiese sircars 
arc subdivided into 232 pergiimiabs ; 
the measured lands are 28,646,816 
hccgalis. Th«^ amount of the r(‘- 
vemie 691,615,655 dams, out of 
which 33,075,739 are scyurghal. 

in tl)e above description are iiionj 
inaccuracies than in most others by 
Abiil Fa^cl, which is remarkable,, 
considering the centrical .situation of 
the Delhi province, and that it con- 
laiiied the capital of the empire. 

TJie w^esteni cpiartcr of this jiro- 
viuee, especially tlie country named 
the Hiirrianah, suffers greatly for 
want of water in the hot season; 
when it can only be procured from 
wells, which the inhabitants arc 
obliged to dig from 120 to 150 feet 
deep. During the rainy season, the 
Canggar Biver overflows part of the 
Hurrianeh; after which the pastu- 
rage is excellent, and the country 
tolerably healthy, until tluv desert to 
tlie westward becomes heated, la 
the latitude of Anopsher between 
the Jumna and Ganges, tliis province 
displays a naked sterility, which is 
seldom interrupted by the intcry^ii- 
tioii of either trees or cultivation ; 
having been fur more than a century 
past jilnndered and devastated by 
every victorious taction. In tho 
territory between the Jumna* and 
Sntulcjc mango trees arc numerous, 
and the soil produces pvheat, barley, 
gram, and other grains ; but, on ac- 
count of the intestine h^Uds, is but 
little cultivated. 'Lhis part of the 
province is uncommonly dry, and 
irrigation is nccessaiy to insure a 
crop; yet wells are only seen nca* 
towns and villages. W atcr is found 
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nl a of from 10 to 15 cubits 

below the surface, b'eroze the 3d 
ill A. D. 1358, made a canal from 
“the Siitiileje 1(» the .ledjcr, 100 miles 
in length ; and out many other <ia- 
nals and waler-conrses, which have 
been h)ng choked up and useless. 

At jnesent (1814), this province is 
partitioned in the following manner: 

All to the east of the Juiiina, with 
a district round the city of Delhi, 
ami a considcrubte portion of the 
iiorth-eastoni quarter are ])Osse.ssed 
bv the Ibitish, and governed by a 
regular civil estahiishinent. 

'riie sontli-wcsi is occupied by the 
jVTaehery Eajali of Alvar, the Kajah 
of llhurtpoor, and other native chiefs, 
who are in ailiain^c Avitii, or under 
the intluGiice of the llritish goverii- 
inent. 

'riie country to th«i N^. W. of the 
Jmnna, and soiitii of the Siitulegc is 
occupied by a iiuipher of petty Seik. 
chief, and other imlivc princes, in 
d<^pen<leiice <m the Eritish, who 
Jbrm a barrier to their toiTitories in 
this quarter ; in addition to which 
there is always a detachment of 
troops stationed at Liidehaunch on 
the Sntiileje. 

'J’he western frontier Inus a natui'al 
protection from the immense extent 
4»f desert and sterile territory, 
w hich it is bounded. ■ 

Except in the country possessed 
by the Compaiij*, Uie inhabitaiitsi 
still continue to carry on internal 
warfare ; to which , they have been 
so lung accustomed, that they are 
extremely expert in the use of arms, 
paf^ticiilarly the lance, sabre, and 
matchlock. The principal towns 
are Delhi, Sirhind, Saharupppor, 
.liuriely, Anbpsliehr, Mccrat, liissar, 
See)fidhuua,Patealah, and Budayooii. 
The inhabitants arc a handsome ro* 
bust race of men, and are a mixture 
of Hindoos,^ Mahomhicdans^ ^pnd 
Seiks; the latter religion, being very 
prevalent in the nortlieiH; districts, 
Ju {mint of popnlation, the Delhi 
province is greatly interior to the 
Company's bcstcullivated temtories, 
f^ich as Bengal^ Bahar, or Tanjore, 
3 


ill the southern Carnatic; bill, that 
pai't of it iiiuh*r the Cnnipaii> ’s juris- 
diction, may be expected lapiill^ to 
improve, as it lias now onjoved a 
tranquillity of nearly 10 y<*ars. M'bc 
present population of the whole pro- 
vince probably does not 
five millions. {Abul Farr/, Thonutx, 
l\th liegisicr, Tcniiatitf ye.) 


DELHI. 

A city in Hindoslaii, the capital 
of the Delhi pl 0^illet^ and fornHa ly 
of the Patau and JMognl empires. 
Lat. 28°. 43'. N. Long. 77° iV. J l. 

During the splendid era of Di'ilii, 
according to [lopidar tradition, it 
covered a space of 20 miles; and the 
ruins at proscnl occupy nearly as 
great a space. In the year 1 0,3 1, 
the Emperor Shah foundtjd 

the city of New Delhi, on the west 
hank of the Jumna, w hich he named 
Shalijchanahatl. It is about seven 
miles in circumference, and is snr- 
ronnded on* three sides by a wall of 
brick and stone, but without uiiU- 
leiy% The city has seven gates, viz. 
Lahore Gate, Ajmeer (late, 'J’luko- 
inan Gate, Delhi Gate, Mohur Gate, 
Cabul Gate, and Cashmere Gati;; all 
of which are built of free stone. 
Near the Ajmeer Gate is ainadrissa 
or college of great extent, built by 
Ghaziud Decn, the nephew of Ni- 
Z 9 Xn 111 Miiluc; hut it is now sliui 
up, and without inlnthitauts. 

AVithin the citybf iShaltjchanahud, 
or Now J)elhi, aro the remains of 
liiany splendid palaces, Ixdungiiig 
to tlio great Omrahs of the empire. 
Among the largest, arc those of 
Kuinmer ud Decn Khan, All Aler- 
dan KJian, Gbazi ud Deeti Khan, 
and Sefdar Jung, 'lliere are also 
the garden of C^oodseah Begum, 
mother to Mahommod j^kah ; the 
.palace of 8aadet Khan, and that of 
Sultan Daruh Shekoh. They are 
all sunrouii^cd with liigh walks, and 
take up a considerable space ol^ 
ground ; "as they comprehend gar- 
dens, baths; stabh's for uU .sorts of 
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animals, ami music galloi ie,':, besides 
an extensive seraglio. 

In this (inai'ter of Delhi arc hiaiiy 
very tine inostjnes still in good re- 
pair, the chief of which is the .lama 
Musjid, or great cathedral; which 
w^as begun by Miahjehaii, in the 
fourth year ol‘ his reign, and com- 
pleted ill the loth ; the expenditure 
amoiiiiled to 10 lacks of rupees- 
Not far from the palace is- tlie 
mosque of Roshiin ud Dowlah, where 
in Nadir Shah sat, and saw the 
mas.vaere of the iirifortnnatc inhabit- 
ants oi' Delhi; since which period, 
this part of the town has hceii hnt 
thinly iidiahited. Resides these 
there arc forty other mosqnes, but 
of mi inferior size. 

'I'he modern city of Delhi con- 
tains many good houses, mostly of 
hrirk. I he streets arc in general 
narrow, witjj the exception of two; 
the lirst lending from the palace to 
the Delhi Gate, which is broad and 
spacious, and had foriin^rly an acqne- 
duet along its whole extent; the 
second, from the palace to the La- 
hore Gate. 

The bazars of Delhi are but in- 
difliTcntly furnished, and the popu- 
lation of the city miserably reducjcd 
siiure the end of Aurengzebe’s reign; 
when it is said to have contained 
two millions of inhahitants, an esti- 
mate probably iniicli exaggci'uted. 
The Chandei-y Choke is the best 
furnished bazar, but the commerce 
is tiitling. Cotton cloths and indigo, 
are still manufactured in the town 
and neighbourhood. The chief im- 
ports are by the northern caravans, 
which aiTive aimually, and bring 
from Cashmere and Cabul shawls, 
fruit, atid horsei?. Precious stones 
of a good quality are to be bad at 
Delhi, particularly the large red and 
black cornelian and jwerozas ; bee- 
drcc hookah bottoms arc also manu- 
factured hereji< l’he cultivation in 
the ncighbourliidod is principally on 
the baiik» the Jumna, where 
corn, rice^;*ihillct, and indigo, arc 
raised. • 

The city is partitioned into 86 


divisions, each named after a partis 
cular nobleman wdio resides there, 
or from sonic local circumsfaiic^c. 
The modem Delhi, is principally^, 
built on tw'o rocky eminences. The 
palace was erected by the Emperor 
Sliahjchan. It is situated on the 
West bank of tltc Jtimna, and is sur- 
rounded on three sides by a wall of 
red stone, the circu inference of the 
whole being about one mile. Ad- 
johiing to it is the fortress of Scliin- 
gliiir, now' in ruins. I1ie observa- 
tory is in the vicinity of Delhi, and 
w as built ill the third year of Ma- 
hoinnicd Shah, hy Rajah Jeysiiigh, 
hut has since been repeatedly plun- 
dered. 

1’he gardens of Shall mar w ere 
made by tlie Emperor Shahjchaii, 
and are said to have cost one mil- 
lion sterling; but, like his other 
works, are now in ruins. They ap- 
pear to have occupied about om? 
mile in circumference, and were 
surrounded by a high brick wall. 
The prospect to the soiithw'ard of 
Slialimar, as far as the eye can 
reach, is covered with the remains 
of extensive gardens, pavilions, 
mosques, and sepulchres ; all deso- 
late, and in ruins. 

During the reign of Jehaiigccr, 
Ali Mcrdan Khan brought a canal 
Ironi the' Jumna, where that river 
approaches Carnaul, to Dellii, a dis- 
tance of more than one hundred 
miles; which continued in existence 
until after the period of the Persian 
and Afghan invasions, but was sub- 
sequently wholly choked up. In 
the suburbs of Mogul Parah this 
canal extended three miles in length, 
and bad small bridges erected over 
it, at diiTercnt places. In 1810 the 
British government had W'orl^nici] 
cinploybd in cleansing and repair- 
ing this canal. 

Rajahs of Delhi <if Indrapiit are 
mentioned by the Mahomiiiedan 
historians so early as A. D. 1008, 
and, in 1011, the city was taken and 
plundered by Sultan Mahmood of 
Ghiztii, but it was restored to tlio 
rajah as a tributary. 
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1193, A. D. Ciitluh lul Hecri, lli« 
sTavo of Mahoiiiincil Gaiiri, took pos- 
?4cssioii of Dellii from the l liiidoo 
^piincfs, and commenced tlie series 
of Aii^han sovereigns, which reigned 
until the invasion of Haber, the 
groat grandson of 'riinour. Cuttab 
ud Deen continued suljject to the 
Gauride sovereigns of North-wes- 
t(Tu India, until the destruction of 
that d}’ nasty by Gengis Khan. 

A. D. 

1210 Taje ud Dccii ascended the 
throne. 

1210 Aram Shah. 

1210 Shiims ud Dceii Allnmsli. 

1235 Eeroze Shah. 

1235 Mallekeh Doran, Sultana Kc- 
ziah. 

123.9 By ram Shah. 

1242 Allah ud J )eeii, Massud Shah. 
1244 Nassir ud Deen. 

1205 Yeaz iid Deen Balin. 

1286 Kaieobad. 

1289 I Vroz(5 Shah Khiljcc. 

1295 Scennder Sani. 

1316 Shaheb ud Deen Omar. 

1317 Muharic Sliah. 

1.321 'fiiglilik Shall. 

1324 Sultan jHaliommcd. 

1351 r\jrt>zo Shah the Second. 

1 289 A bubecre Shah. 

1393 Nassir ud Deen, Mahmood 
Shah. Timoiir in 1398 cross- 
iul tlic Indus, and took and 
])illaged Delhi during the 
reign of this piinco ; with 
whom, in 1413, ended the dy- 
nasty of Afghan princes of 
thotdbe ofKhiljee. (TViaowr 
(lied A, D, 14<)5, in his 7\st 
year,) 

1413 Do\vU*t Khan Lodi. 

1414 Khizer Khan. . 

1421 JMobarie Shah. 

^ 'Afahommed Shah the Second. 

’ * ' ; . Deen the Second, 

!; !. Lodi. During this and 
:h- : receding reigns Hln* 
• i. ! 11 w as divided into sepa- 
\ . dates ; for in the Deccan, 
* ; V a^ Mahvah, Jionpoor, 
; i ih Bengal, thfire were princes 
' assumed the style and 


dignity of kings. Tht^ dis- 
trkds also in tin; iniincdiale 
vicinity of Delhi were oe- 
ciipicd by dillcrc'ut iliiefs, 
who scarcely even in appear- 
ance acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Delhi sov»* 
reign. 

1488 Secundor Ben Lodi. 

1516 Ibrahim Lodi. In 1525 this 
prince w as «lc foaled by Sul- 
tan Baber, who the same 
year took po.'isessioii of Dellii, 
and founded the Mogul d\- 
nasty. 

1525 Sultan Baber. 

1530 Huinayooii. 

1556 Jellalud Deen AFaliommed Ac- 
bcr. This priiure was born at 
Amerkote in 1542, prof claim- 
ed emperor in 1556, and died 
at Agra in 160-5. He was 
the greatest of tlic Alo- 
gul or Patlan sovereigns. His 
Vizifjr, Abnl Eazel, was mur- 
dered by some, banditti, in 
tbo 471li year of his age, 

1605 Jehangeor. 

1628 Shah Jf han. 

1658 Anrengzebo died the 21st 
Eebniary, 1707. 

Sljoh Alliim the First, his eldest 
son, died by poison in 1712. 

Jehaundar Sliah dethroned and 
killed ill 1712. 

Eerokhsere assassinated in 1719. 

Ruffeh 111 Dirjaiit, a cliild, died iu 
1719, reigned four months. 

Kntfch ud Dowiah, a child, died 
iu 1720, reigned three months. 

Mahommed Shah died in 1747. 

fn 1735 tile ATahnrattas liad inad« 
such progress that they burned the 
suburbs of Delhi. Nadir Shah en- 
tered T)clhi on tlic 9lh Alarcli, 17.39, 
and on the 14th April began his re- 
treat, having cqUccted immense 
plunder. 

Mahommed Shah was succeeded 
by Ahmed Shall, who, in 1753/ w as 
deposed and blinded. 

Alumgeer the Second was assas- 
sinated in 1756, in which year Ah- 
med Shah Abdclli first entered Dellii* 

Sliuh Jehauu detliroiiod 1760. 
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Shall Alluiii the Second, 1761. 
He left flic proiection of itie llritisli 
at yVlIahahad, and entered Delhi in 
1^71 • Ih 1 788 he was l>lindod with 
a daj^f^cr Oholaurrt Randir/ the 
Koliilliili. who tortured, stah’ed to 
death, and ma>ssaci;ed, ‘mahy (rf the 
royal family. A teW moiithft after- 
wards he was put to death witli tor- 
fiircs byr ]\Tadhajce Shidia. This city 
(Mmthiaed subject to the Siiidia fa- 
mily from about 1770 friitil 1803, 
when General Lake, having defeated 
the ariny of Dowlet Row Siiidiaon 
the nth Sept, within six iniles Of 
Delhi, rmtered it next day. Rrom 
this period the city of. Delhi has, in 
reality, been subject to the British 
government, although riomin^lUy,with 
a trad of conntr\' round it, under 
the authority of the Mogul. 

Shah Aihiiii, the liliiid Emperor 
of Delhi, dejjarted this life iti Dec. 
18(K>, after a long aiid disastrous 
reign of 44 years. His son Acber 
was, on the same day, placed on the 
tliroiKN The tram|iiillity which pre- 
vailed in the city on his accession 
was unexampled at the commence- 
ment of any prior reign, which had 
heeii invariably marked with tu- 
mults, pommotions, and bloodshed. 
In lBl>7 he signified tp tlie British 
guveiiimcnt his wish tb nominate 
his thifd son, Wulli Ahud, as his 
sitccessori winch met w idi a decided 
refusal; and thepesidenfat his court 
w as instruCfod^ to explain to his ihar 
jesty thdiifipiilicy of ^ipotutln^ afry 
other of Ins sops tp the e>^el'u^ion of 
tile eldest j 'AhuV ' ' 

Since' pedl^^e ; tfaii- 

qniility pf "this gfeaT antf 
city has suffered nd hitei^ption. The 
native cliiefs, for whom a ifeei^l i-ati 
Jou'ahce been made by; goV^- 
h^t, .appciar to be sensible df 
s^on^ci^ins' on their gratitude, jnld 
j|^ p^^iinity at large toperc1eiyt| 
the advahtagc.^ ef security of 
aiid pioperiy, fitu) the inipartiafM^ 
ministration of justice which th6y 
noiy cpjoy, contrasted with tlie an- 
archy;aiid epUKtaut scenes of blood- 
steiir w'hich marked f ho rapacious 


dominion of thc'lllaharattafi; Cid- 
tivation is daily on tho increase^ 
breaches of the peace seldom oc- 
cur, mid murder is hardly ever cmii^^ 
roitted. Within llie city the valu? 
of propeKy of evxjry description, but 
more especially of houses and hiinls, 
1ms moh; than doiiblcd, when cotii- 
piired XVItfi its WOrtli during former 
govermhents. ■ ■ 

Travelling distance from Caleiilta 
by Birbhoom 976 miles. {Franklin, 
GlaHnnn, PeHshta, Maurice, liennel, 
3fSSL Hth RepoH, Seott, (Sc.) 

Dei.lamcotta. — A* fortress ia 
Nortliern Hindustan, in the province 
of Bootan. Lat.'56®. 59^. N. Long. 
88®. 35^: E. 'Ibis Ibftress, which 
commands the prlnOi pat pass into 
Bofitan, was tiikeii by l$<0rm, in 
1773, by a detachment under tJie 
cominHnd of Captain - John Jones. 
The fame of this exploit greatly 
alarmed the Thibeliatls. It was 
afterwards restored to the Booteas. 

DemaicOtt. — tovyii in the pro- 
vince of Coimbetoor, 72 miles S. by 
E. from Seringapatami 'Lati 11^^; 28'. 
N.. L(mg. 77«'. lT. E. 

Drodhur. — town in the pro- 
vince of Giijrht; near the western 
bbuiidaryv and on tho^ road from 
TOcrah to Theraud. 

Tbis plaoe contains about v 1000 
liongi^, the greatest part of which 
arc itiSiaWted by Rajpoots and Goo- 
lees^^Thcfe are few kootdroos, or 
cUltiVatOj^ so that tlie land lie.s 
waste, -and ' tlie inhabitants subsist 
nipstiy by plundering their miscm ble 
lieighboiitw/^-^lbere is here a small 
ghurree^^‘'br 150 yards 

^d.^ei'*’andrtho town is sur- 

roWndMby a^ditclv 16 feet deep, but 
jidbsabWifi inany places. I’he junglo 
dolh^^cldiiib up to the town, and 
tfclerO a great deficiency of water. 

is the property of a Wa- 
gHfa Rajpoot, who' irsides in it. His 
family fonncriy possessed the adj ac- 
cent country, at which period the 
edpitafir^ Bheeinjc, 16 miles from 
this place, and still said to oxliibit 
magnificent ruins. Bheelree had 250 
villages subject to it; but, at present. 
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flicre are only eii^ht subordinate to 
Dcodhnr. I'iie present rajah is nam- 
ed Poonjajec, and is a notorious 
marauder and robber. (Ihl'Mwrdo^ 

Deogiiiu. or Deoohur. — See 
Dowlet/^bad. 

Deoqur, {Devttghar^ the Fwt of 
the 6rc/rfs.)— A town in the province 
of Haliat% 105 miles W. N. W. fiom 
Moorshcclabad. Lat, 24®. 30'. N. 
Long. 8(>®. 40'. E. 

At tliis place multitudes of pil- 
grims are seen carrying the water of 
the Ganges to the western side of 
India. It is transported in large 
flasks, or bottles, of nearly five quarts 
each, suspended at the end of a 
bamboo which rests on their shoul- 
ders. A considerable trade in this 
article is carried on, iiotwitlistand- 
ing the distance. {Hodges, 

Deonella, or Deonhully. — A 
town in the Rajah of Mysore^s ter- 
ritories, 23 miles N. by E. from Ban- 
galoor. Lat. 13®. 16'. N. Long. 77®. 
64'. E. 

Near to this towm is a sect, a 
subdivision of the Murresoo Wocul 
caste, every W'oman of which, pre- 
vious to piercing the ears of her 
eldest daughter, preparatory to her 
being betrothed in mairiage, must 
undergo the amputation of tlie first 
joints of the third and fourth fingers 
of their right hand^ The amputation 
is performed by the blacksmith of 
the village, who, having placed the 
finger on a block, with a chigel per- 
forins the operation. 

if the ^rl to be betrothed be 
motherless, and Bio mother of the 
boy have not before been subjected 
to the amputation, it is incambent 
on her to sufler the operation. In 
three districts this caste occupy 
above ^2000 honses, and for oiv^ 
ginal cause of this strange cereiUfm^ 
they relate a Ipng legemtcuy tak^ 
{F. Buchamn, ^c,) 

Dbopoor, { Dewwura\-^k town 
in the province of llahar, district of 
Mongbirv 40 miles W. hy S. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat 24r. Jf. N. 
Long. 86®. 33. £. 


Deosir, {Devasaras}. — A small 
district in tlie province of Cashmere, 
entending along the north side of 
the Jellum, or Colhumah, betw een 
the 34th and 36th degrees of north 
latitude. 

Derah Tshmeal Kuan. — A towm 
in the Afghan territories, on the west 
side of the Indus, 74 miles N. N. W . 
from Mooltaii. Lat. 31®. 35'. N, 
Long. 70®. 60. E. The embassy to 
Cabal, in 1809, halted here for se- 
veral weeks. 

Derriah Khan.— a town in the 
province of Lahore, situated on the 
cast side of the Indii.^, 73 miles N. 
by W. from Moolian. Lat. 31®. 36'. 
N. Long. 71®. 2'. E. It is tributary 
to the Cabnl sovereignty. 

Desbara, {Desavara ), — A town 
in the province of Gujrat, 23 miles 
W. by N. from Broach. Lat. 21®. 
44'. N. Long. 72®. 44'. E. . 

Deucar, {Devacar ), — A’ district in 
Nortlicrn Hindostan, situated about 
the 28th degree of north latitude, 
and bounded on the south by Uie 
province of Oude. It is tributary 
to the Goockhali Rajah of Nepaul. 

Deucak. — A town in Northern 
Hindostan, the capital of a small 
district of the same name, and tri- 
butary to Nepaul. Lat. 28®. N. 
Long. 82°. ICr. E. 

Dbvap'rayaoa, {the Utiion of the 
Gods ), — ^A town in Northern Hin- 
dostan, in the province of Serinagur, 
situatud at the confluence of the 
Bhagiratbi andi Alacananda Rivera. 
Lat. 30®. O'. N. Long. 78®. 31'. E. 

The Alacananda, before its junc- 
tion, is, in widtli and depth, the most 
considerable stream, being 142 feet 
in breadth ; and, in the rainy season, 
it riseadfl or 47 feet above the low 
water level, 'fhe breadth of the 
Bhagixathi is 112 feet, and it is said 
to rise 40 feet during the rains. The 
union of these streams form the 
Gamea, the breadth of* which is 80 
immediately below the junc- 
tion, 

'Ibis is one of the five principal 
pray ags (hoitK peints where two rivers 
meet) mentioncid . in the Obastras, 
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411x4 is- considered ])y all the Hindoas 
< <is a |)lacc peciilittrly sacred. The 
stands at the coiiflueiiee of the 
livers, and is l«i‘iU on Hit* scalp of a 
^ inoiintaih about UH) feet above the 
water. I'lio numiitairi risos ei^ht or 
feet above the tmvii. 'I'lie honsc.s 
ar6, in g^ein-ral, 1\vo stories hi^h, 
built of lur^c stones, with a coarse 
limestont* coinciit, and covered with 
it sloping roof of shingles. In the 
itjiper part of the town stands a 
temple ^nered to Raghaimth, or Ra« 
macho ndfa, constructed of large 
piece's of ent stnno, piled up without 
vnoiiar, in lieiL,*il about 6() feet. The 
presiding deity is an image about six 
teet higli, cut in black stone, tlic 
lower part of which is paiiitc'd red. 

'J’he town contains 200 or 250 
liouscs, and is inhabited by Rrah- 
iiiins of dillercnt sects, but princi> 
pally th:»se from Poonah and the 
JDcccan. wenty-five vil lagos were 
conferred in Jng'liirc by the Rajah of 
iSf^iinagttr, and since continued by 
♦he (joorkhali government of Ne- 
ptiu), for the support of this cstu* 
blishnienl ; but the annual pi'odiice 
not exceeding 1000, or 1200 rupees, 
is very iiisiiflieieiit for the mainte- 
nance of tlie numerous ofliciatiug 
priests. 

The town and temple .suffered 
imich by an earthquake in 1803, th«!! 
tatter Was repaired at the cxpcii.se of 
DowJet Row Sittdia. The resident 
Braliiiiins can give no information 
when, or by whom the editice was 
constructed j the only point they are 
' quite sm*e of is, that it has been in 
existence 10,000 years. ^c.) 

Deviootta, '(Uiw’cutrfj #/i» Fot't of 
- the Goddetfh — A town itt* the pro- 
vince of Tanjore, situated at the. 
niotith' of tits Ckjleroon River, '15W^ 

- ' from Madras, and 42 

• init^t^dth from Pondicherry, Jjat. 

' Long. 7^^ 55'. K This 

< Was taken from the Rajah of^ 
^njoi e by Major Lawrence ill 1740, 
on wdiich occasion Lieiitenaiii Clive 
putieilarly' distiirigufshcdhimsfdf. It 

* was afterwards taken l^ M. Lsdly, 


Dbwah River, SceOoc- 

GR.\. 

Deivagur, {Devaghtir ). — A town 
ill the Mahanitta temtoiie.s in th(^ 
province of Malwuh, 5&iniles S. iS" 
from Kotah. Lat. 24^. 3G'. N, Long. 
76-®.20'.E. ^ 

Dewan, (Dirffn).*-A town in the 
proviiiGo of Gnjraf, 15 miles E. S. E. 
litnii Cambay. Lat. 22® 18^ N, 
Long. 73®. IL 

Dkwarcuxge.— A town in the 
province of Reiigal, distiict of My- 
itinnsingh, situated mi the wc.st side 
of the Brahmapootra, 110 miles N. 
by Wi from Dacca. Lat. 26®. 7'. N. 
Ijong. 80®. 4(y. E. • 

D K>v A Ro u X D A H , (Devahfianda)*-^ 
A large district in the. province of 
Hyderabad, extending along the 
south side of the Godaveiy% and .si- 
tuated prine.ijinlly between the 18th 
and Itjlli itegree.s of north latitude. 
The country, tin the northern tiontier 
of tills division, along the banks of 
the Godavery, is very desolate, and 
contains the ruins of several forts 
and tow ns which once fxisted. The 
chief towns are Balciuidah and *Tuc- 
tall. Dewareundah is in the Telin- 
gana. comitry, and the 'J’elinga, or 
Andray, is the spoken language. 

DeWvVKCotr, {Din'ureata)rr-^ di.s- 
trict ill Hiiido.sturi, in the 

proviiiewof iSeiinagiir, situated about 
the. 3 1 sU degree of north latitude, 
between the .1 uniiia and Gaiips. 
With the rest of the province it is 
tributary to the Goorkhaii govern- 
ment of Ncpaul. ! 

Dewarcotf..— A townin the pro- 
vince of Serinagur, the capital of a 
district of the .same name. . . Lat. 00®. 
Ob'. N. Long. 78®. 2'. E. 

Dewelmorry, (Dara/ayiriwuri).— 
A Goand village in tlie province of 
Guiidwaua, 05 miles S. !> . from 
Bffstav/ Lat. 19®..H'.N. Long. 81®. 

r : 

■ iTliis is one of tho .mo8t consider- 
able Goand hamlets in the oomitry, 
and hanaUrcxteiisive spot oi ; ground 
Cloarecb! round it. It is sitnated on 
the east bank of vHm Baumgunga 
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TMvor, is Ii^re a considerable name with the town. The river in 

streiiin, beiiij; atio^iiieutcd l>y the February is here about threcj-fourths 
.jufietinh of the VViirda and VVaiiiy of a mile across, and must be forded 
Onua:a Rivers, about six miles to atKytereo, four miles higher up, as 
the N. W. of this place. (Blunt, ^e,) it is deep at the fort. Dhoolpoor is# 
Dkyrah, — A to\vn in Northern a town of considerable size, and the 
Hindustan, in tho province of Seri- hilly country begins in its vicinity, 
jcrrur. I-at. 30^. 10'. N. Long, 77 '. approaching from the north. {Hun- 
4i). R. This small town is populous ter, 8rc,) 

and well built, and is tho> capital of Dhrolr. — A large and populous 

the lower division of Scrinagur, which walled town in tho (liijrat Peniiisiila, 
includes a spawi of level country situatdd near tlie Gulf of Cutch. Tlio 
lying between a chain of scattered environs of this place are eovereil 
Iviils, on Hie south of the great range with gardens, and tho town cum- 
of iioitheTni iiioiintaiiis. It formerly pletely cotiC{5aled by trees, with a 
paid tributfe to the Seiks; but latterly clear stream of execllent water ruii- 
to tlie Gnorkliali government of Nc- ning under it. It belongs to the 
paul. {/Foster, ^e.) Byaud of Jam. This place had for- 

DUElli. — A Portuguese settle- inerly 140 villages subject to it, but 
ment on the north coast of the Is- Jam of Noaiiuggur has possessed 
laud of TiinoK Lat. 8®. So'. S. himself of the greater part, 
liong. 125°. 30 '. K. This town is do, 

inhabited by natives, Chinese and DiiYRSA. — A small vijl^ge in tho 

Portuguese, who carry on a IrafTic Gujrat Peiiiiisula, sitiiafed near tho 
with Macoa, and the neighboiiriiig Hun, in the district of Moorvec. At 
isles. this place are many funeral moini- 

•Dhkvjee. — A town belonging to nieiits, one of wlu(di is in coniine- 
Dwaraca, and situated at the ex- nioratioii of a jiiothcr, who volun- 
tremity of the Gujrat Peninsula. This tarily burned herself on the funeral 
place is li<;ld by a relation of tho pile of her son — these iiiimoJatiofis 
Alaiiick of Dwanica’s, and is so difti- not being restricted to the death of 
cult of acc<«s, owing to a jungle al- tho husband. The River Phoolyer, 
most impenetrable, and rough, rocky, with a small clear stream, and liigli 
niievcn ground, that the Maiiick of rugged banks, runs past tliis village. 
Dlienjee has nearly withdrawn from {M'Murdo, 

' his .•illegiance. Being situated in- Dhorr,-^A town in Northern 
kind, this place possesses no' pirati- Hiiidostan, itl the country of the 24 
cal vessels, but it furnishes men to llajahs, and triinitavy to tJie Nepaul 
the sea ports, and receives a pfl*opor- government. Lat,; 3t)V N, Long, 
lion of Iho pirated goods. A treaty 8,3°. 46'i R. 

was concluded by Colonel Walker, Diamond H»IREQiTR.rrA bafbour 
on the 20th Dec. 1807, with the in the River Hoogldyv ia tho pi^ 
Diieiijce Chief, Waglia Maiiiek, by vim^ of Beiigal^XabontM milbs be- 
tlie conditions of which he a^ed low Calcutta In a straight Ufic, , but 
to relinquish tlie profession of piracy, mueh more by the windings pf . the 
to assist vessels in distress, and to river. This is singulnrty^ un- 
abstain from ptiindering them,' — : Jicalthy^ especially; iii the ruonths- of 
i^M’^Murd^ Ttmies, ^ ; J illy, AugitsL and . ^epteiuber^i v< at 

^ 'DHobi.pOo%(DA9/a/»ir).^AtcI1nit,; jlhd after tiie periodlnal raihi^ 
in the province of Agra, 42 hiileSkT ill probably o winged thp' f rexiA^ty 
Si S.W; from the city of Agra. Lat.: anchorage tojlie .lowsAvampy 

260. 43'^N. Long.v77°. C. t/; ' shores, where- a number of 'livulpts 
^ ^ ThiSi place stands .about a inile^r opbn^ ndu tlm, stream of tbei Hooghly* 
fiwmidhe ' River CliUmlml; on tlie ^Md brbi^njgdQWU u qiXaiitity#£ fuitrid 
; hjuiJmiof which a fort of tlic same vegets{[hte aud- aniunU > 
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that emit the most olTeiishe vapours. 
At Diumoml It arbour the Company’s 
ships iisiitilly unload their outward, 
and receive th(3 g;reatcr part of their 
%omeward bound earg’oes, from 
whence they proceed to Sagor Roads, 
^vheie the KMiiaiiider is taken in. 
There are mooring chains laid down 
here, and on shore the Company 
have warehouses fi)r ships* stores, 
rigging, &c. and at an adjacent vil- 
lage ))iovisions and refreshments arc 
purchased. 

Diamond Island. — A small island 
on the (>ast side of the Ray of Ben- 
gal, about 12 miles south from Cape 
Negras. Lat. 15°. 51'. N. Long. 94°. 
12'. E. This island abounds with 
excellent turtle of the largest size, 
from 40 to SO of which may be turn- 
ed ill one night. I’he shore being 
studded witli sharp rocks, except in 
one or twe^ujaccs, considerable cau- 
tion is retired in landing tioin 
boats. (Jolnison, Ac.) 

J)\Mm'A{^{U<Iyamapura \ — A town 
in the province of Cochin, 17 miles 
E. by S. from the town of Cochin. 
Lat. 9°. 65', N- Long. 76° 37'. E. 
Here a celebrated synod was held 
to convert the Nesto^rian Christians 
to the Romish chnrch. 

Didwana. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, 50 miles north from 
the town of Ajmeer. Lat. 27°. 2(/. 
N. Long. 74°. 53'. E, 

Digliogy Nel'b, — ^A to>vn in the 
Island of Ceylon, situated 10 or 12 
miles to the eastward of Candy, in 
the direction of Battacolo. The dis- 
trict round this place is still more 
wild and impenetrable than that 
winch surrounds Cuidy, on which 
account it has been selected for a 
royal residence. At one period, when 
the king was driven out of Candy^, 
and his capital burned, lie found 
here a retreat to which no European 
army has been able to penetiatci 
There are a few villages scattered 
among the surrounding lriU.s, and in 
those places where the woods leave 
a clear space the soil produces iice;i 
* (JPereifii/, ^.) • 

dis-' 


trift in the province of Bengal, si- 
tiiatcd principally between the 25tli 
and 2C11i degrees of north latitude. 
On tlie north jt is bounded by Rung--^ 
poor and Ruriicah; on the south by 
Kaiijeshy ; on tlie cast by Rungpoor 
and Mymiin.sing, and on the west 
by Piirneah and Rajcmal. /J'lii.s dis- 
trict was tbrmerly named Ciiear Piii- 
jerali, and, according to Major RiJii- 
iiel’s measurement ill 1784, contain- 
ed 3519 sipnire miles. During the 
Mogul government, Dinagepoor, 
along with p^draepoor, constituted 
the territorial jurisdiction of Anriiii- 
gabad, and was originally a frontier 
towards the independent Rajahsliip 
of Cooch Baliar, on which ueconnt 
it was but littic known, and lightly 
assessed. 

The soil of this district Is consi- 
derably divcrsiti(3d, and the face of 
the country of a waving appearance, 
being divided into small vallies, cacii 
two or three miles broad. These 
vallies are wat(*red by small rivers, 
which, in the rainy season, swell 
into birgc lakes, 60 or 60 miles in 
length, and two or three in breadth, 
overtlow ing all the low lands, which 
are dry in the cold season. I'liese 
>allie.s, at the distance of 50 or 00 
miles from the Ganges, are scareely 
higher than tlio surface of itsw'atcrs; 
when, therefore, the river is swollen 
by periodical rains, the waters of the 
vallies are not only prevented from 
running otf, but are so much in- 
creased as to be navigable for vessels 
of considerable burthen. 

The soil of the elevated portions 
of land is, in genera), a stiff clay, 
in some places black and porous, in 
.others white and tena cions, i'ho 
soil of some of the vallies resembles 
that of the elevated pai ts, and that 
of the others is rich and loamy ,Svilh 
a substratum of the same kind of 
clay which forms tlie Wgher grounds. 
Tliese low lands are, tor the most 
part, Govered with long grass of dif- 
f(3rcnt sorts, and afford pasture to a 
great many buffaloes, and large luYds 
of other cattle. The northern parts 
of the district arc more level thaii 
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the sou<lj(*rn ones, Iiavo a loamy 
Koil, and sue well eulliviited. 

'rii(^ hi«i:lier lauds, in tlic south of 
th(* district, are inhabited by Ma* 
bomiiKHlaiis, and the lower by Hiu- 
flo«>s. On tlic hipfher clay lauds very 
liltlo ])osidos rice is pi'oduced, and 
except in very small spots Avliich are 
well niaiiurcd, only one crop in the 
year. I'he loamy vallies, which do 
tiot lie so low as lo endarijifer Ihe iii- 
niidation of the crop, pi*oduce not 
only rice, but also a g^ood crop of 
iniislard, or pulse, in the cold sea- 
son. 'I'he land which produces two 
crops is let for a nipee and a half per 
b(‘egah (one-third of an acre) ; that 
which produces one crop Ihree- 
Ibfirths of a rupee per bcegah. 

1’he inhabitants of the Dinagepoor 
district are, in gfcricral, extremely 
poor ; and their fai*min<( utensils are 
therefore proportionally simple and 
wretched. Only one person attends 
a plong;h, holdiiii^ the handle in one 
hand, and occasionally pulling the 
tails of the oxen with the other. A 
))air of oxen may be purcha.sed for 
six or eight rupees, a plough for live- 
1 6t lis, and a yoke for one-fourth of 
a rupee. In the dry season it is 
often necessary to water the fields, 
which is done with a sort of trough 
12 or 16 feet long. Rice is the 
staple commodity of the couiiti*y, of 
which four kinds, including se- 
veral varieties, are principally cul- 
tivated. 

'Flic n?xt article is indigo, for 
wliich many parts of this district arc 
improper, as it will not grow in the 
white clay lands, is sparingly pro- 
duced oil the black or red clays; 
and as most of the soft and loamy 
parts lie so low,' as to be subject to 
suddcit inundations, which would 
destroy the crop. 

Many sorts «f fibrous plants ftv 
cordage and sackcloth arc sown in 
April, May, and June ; the phasco- 
lus, mungo, and mustard seed^ are 
also ra&ed. Elax, though abun- 
dantly cultivated in the central parts 
of Bengal, for its use in making oil,' 
is but little cultivated in this divi- 


.sion. The natives know nothing of 
its use to make thread. 

The kind of wdieat found in this 
quarter is bad, and the Hour pro- 
duced therefrom « is of a very dark 
colour, consequently is not saleable 
among Europeans. Several sorts of 
pulse are sown at tlie comincnce- 
incnt of the cold season, such as ke- 
saii, (lathyrus saliva), the mashuri, 
(erviim lens), and the boot (cicer 
arietiiium). I'obacco is cultivated 
to a considerable extent in low and 
loamy lands; and on nfoderatcly high 
spots, where the soil is good, the 
.sngiir-cane is planted in Eebruary 
and March. 

At present the poverty, prejudh^es, 
and ignorance of the natives strong- 
ly operate against improvements in 
agriculture. Could an adequate re- 
medy be found for these ^Is, many 
oilier things might be cultivated to 
great advantage. Hemp w^ould nou- 
rish in many spots. Cotton, which 
is scarcely cultivated, might be raised 
to a great extent, if proper methods 
were taken to introduce the best 
kinds ; and the culture of wheat and 
barley might occupy many acres, 
which now lie in a waste state. 

Several sorts of timber might be 
planted all over the district, and in- 
deed all over Bengal. The sisoo, 
the Andaman red w^ood, the jack tree, 
the teak, the mahogany, the satin 
w'ood, the chuckrassy, the toon, and 
the sirisha, sliould be principally 
chosen. The sago tree would grow 
in all the higher parte; and the date 
tree, planted close, would greatly 
improve many spots now wholly un- 
productive. 

In the Dlnagopoof district several 
obstacles present themselves to the 
fiutner. Large flocks of wild bnfla- 
loes and hogs intestrtlie fields ; and 
inundations, occasioned ^ by the o • 
flowing of the rivers, frequently dei* 
stroy the crops. In the pmeiit state 
of society the introduction of dairies, 
the fencing and manitiing of land, 
the use of wheel carriages, and hfii- 
provbiUjente of a similjff kind, are 
scarcely practicable. 
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In 1801, by <he diroctions of tlie 
Marquis AVelleslcy, then j?overnor- 
g^eneraJ, the board of revenue in 
Beng^nl circulated various queries on 
fita tistieal subjects to the collectors 
of tlic dillereiit districts, 'llic rc'sutt 
o^’ llieir replies tended to establish 
■ the tact, that tlw Diiiaifcpoor district 
c iithiiied ()00,0(t0 iiilnibitantsjn the 
proportion of one Malioinmcdun to 
lour Hindoos ; and that the zemin- 
dar’s profit exceeded 10 per cent, 
annually. 

Kainiiauth.ojic of the Vaisya caStc, 
from Upper Hindostan, is the earliest 
. known ancestors of the present ra- 
jah’s fainil}', and held the zciniadary 
about 1728. {Carey^ J. Grant, Cole- 
hroohe, ^r.) 

Dinag EPOOB. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Beiis:ab the capital of a dis- 
trict of^lm same name, situated on 
the east ^ide of the I’arnabubah 
River, 102 miles N. N. E. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat.25°.37'. N. Long. 
89°.4(y, E. 

Dinapoob. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Babar, district of Baliar, 
situated on the south bank of the 
Ganges, two miles west from Patna. 
3Lat. 26°. 38'. N. Long;. 85® 3'. E. 

are very extensive eaiitoii- 
inniits for a brigade of troops. 'J'hc 
officers have more aecommodatioa 
than in any barracks in England ; 
and tlie private soldiers of the Euro- 
pean regiments are proYid.ed with 
large and M'dl-aired apaitincrits, 

. The native soldiers are quartered in 
small huts, which to them is no 
hardsliip^ . Beyond Diuapoor is an 
excellent house in the European 

style, belonging {Saa.del Ali, the, 
prosent Nabob of.Oude^ and built 
by liirn while residing ^ a private 
i f^Qdiuiider the Company’s jjrqtec-^ 
t ^lle was continuing liis Jmr* 
vprovQinenbi when ho was rai^d to 
uibuh tinroii.e of Qqde, consequently ^ 
, sevmal.of tlie lmiid.ings remain^ 
lushed, (iord yiaieHtui, r 
-,-^|)iNPIGUL, {Dqndigala^.’-r^ dis^ 
iit Ibe. south of X|idia, situate’^ 

ilifc 

;f|f iiojlh'^futudc. To the north it 


has Coimbetoor and Kisthaghefry 
to the south 'LVavaiicor and Madura; 
on the ('Jisi it lias the Polygar ter- 
ritory^ uod Madura ; and 6u‘ tJu; we?^ 
Trayancor, Cochin, and Malabar. 
The jirincipal rivers arc the Noil 
and the Aniravati ; ahd the chief 
towns Dindigul, Baliiy, ' and Pala- 
petty.. 

Ill the villtiges of Dindigul the 
same internal policy is fimnd to prev- 
vail as in the other provinces. Cer- 
tain inhabitants, under paiiicMdar 
titles, arc in the cnjoymoiit of a por- 
tion of land rent ffeei, and are the 
licreditaiy oeenpiers of the rcniain- 
der. Certain principal offieerH, the 
curmim (or register accountant of 
the revenue atfairs of the village), 
ironsmith, carpenter, barber, washer- 
man, village watchiuan,. pdtinaker, 
dancing girls, the distributer ot wa- 
ter, &c. 6ni. are sometimes fdiind in 
a village, sometimes only a' part of 
them. They have the govmimcnl 
produce of a portion of land assigned 
to them for their livelihood, but no 
claim to cultivate the land; and, 
from the occupation in life of uiany 
of Uie incumbents, it inky be ima- 
gined they seldom have the wish. A 
portion of the produce is given to 
them ill addition, both Irom tlie grain 
in the ear, and from ihe heap when 
threshed. 

Dindigul was cqdcd tp the Com- 
pany by "Tippoo, in 1792 ; ' and now, 
together with Madura, {he jM ana para 
Pollams, Baninad, aiid 8lu^vaguiiga, 
forms one of the collcctorships under 
the Madras presidehej^ The Diu- 
digul districts and .seq.uestcred ,pol- 
lams have been coiivefted into It) 
\!^piitLdarics. {Hodson, 

Bardi$^§fC.) .... ’ ■ . : 

to\^^ ih the south 
of India, the capita) of a. district of 
the jhame. ‘ -fcat. 10®. 22^ JV . 

i 6V Ei; ’llie fort of Di«- 
iS; sitnated Oil a *strpiig , rock, 
iP iJl'e niidst of a plaiij^ oif yalhep^ 
"whi^h forma l district; bppnd- 
editp -ihe wcs|;by Uic^re^ of 
^.mpuniaihs , which iepiiratc^ it Irom 
’ 'iiic coast of Malahki*; and bn the 
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by a lowprTangft which runs be- 
tv'<?pn il and the district of Madura. 

If was conqitcrcd in 1755 by the 
Mysore Kajahis aiid was tukeii by 
the British army iii May, 1783 ; biit 
restored toTijmoo at the peace of 
1784. It \vas tuiatly ^cqirired t»y the 
British, along with ihc district, in 
1792. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patain, 198 miles ; from Madras, 275 
miles. (IFi/Ac^, RernieU ^‘c.) 

Djnoiilwara. — A town i)r)ssoased 
by tiidepeiidciit <?hiefs, in the pro- 
vince of Gojrat, 70 miles N. E. trom 
Ahniedabad. Liat.23°. 15'.N. Long. 
73®. 63'. 12. 

Dinoing (PM/o)IstE. — ^'riiis island 
and the Pulo Sambcloug (nine 
islaiid.s) lie at the eiitrai^e of tlie 
Pera Bi.vcr, in the Straits of Malacca, 
about latitude 4®. 15'. N. 

DiTTEAii, {Dailija ). — A town in 
the province of Buiidclcund, 20 miles 
12. from Narwur. Lat. 26®. 43^ N. 
Lonp;. 78®. 32'. E. 

Inis town is about a mile and a 
half long, and nearly as much in 
breadth, populous, and well built; 
the houses being mostly of stone, 
covered with tiles. It is surrounded 
by ,a stone wall, and furnished with 
gates. • The rajafa has a palace with- 
out the tpvvii, on the soutli-easf side, 
on an eminence; from whence there 
is a view of the country as tar as 
Pachoor, N afwar, and Jhansi. Close 
to this hill is an extensive lake. 

The inhabitants are a robust, 
handsome race of men ; have a great 
reputation as a warlike people, and 
make excellent sdldiers. Jii 1700 
the sunouiiding district yielded a 
xeyenue of iiine or 10 Jacks of hlpees 
ahhuaiiy, subject to the payiitejnt 
a tij.bntc to the MabaraUa^J Ddriitg ‘ 
the reign bf Aurenzeb^, Sitt^h was'‘ 
the capital of Dhoolpat]Rby,-aBou* 
dclah KpjiiJUlbf some celcjbritjj.’" • 

On cession of jBuhd^cilkM 
, the ^ Pesbwa io the Biitishi^l'a 1804; 
K^P«tf«efchyeet of Ditl^jbiDcd 
the British staKidair^ ;; aiid "a tf^aty 
^4** ®riat%ed wiihj himir.hy wldcb he ' 
nvns Gonlijrmcd in 'd^e'^pOiisc^ipa 


the territoiy% wiiich, from ancient 
times, Jiati clcsccuided to him by ir- 
herilaiice. In considcnilion of (his 
favour he. agreed to consider the 
Pesiiwa and the British as his per- 
petuai allies, and engaged to rcH-r 
to tile latter tor adjiLstineiit of any 
disputes lliat might arise with iieigli- 
houring chiefs professing obtidience 
to the? British governineiit: recipro- 
cal assist aiice (o be givt.*ii to cfudi 
other ill quelling any disturbances 
ill the e^mtigiious ttaTitories of the 
allies. (Huuter, Scott, Treaties, ^r.) 

Dfu, {Dii'ipa, thelsland ), — A small 
island ami harbour at the southern 
extremity of the Giijrat Peninsula. 
Lat. 2b®. 43'. N. Long. 71®. 12. 

'J'his small island, about four miles 
long by one broad, in ancient limes, 
contained a Hindoo temple, dedi- 
cated to Somiiatb, colehralcd for its 
sanctify ajid riches. A.^Vl 025, Sii I- 
tan Malimood of Chiztii, having con- 
quered, or rather overnm the pro- 
vince of Giijrat, reached tins place ; 
and, having plundered the temple, 
broke the image in pieces, and dis- 
patched the fragments to Mecca, 
Medina, Ghizni, and other Mahom- 
inedan cities. The wealtli acquired 
here is described as’ being equal in 
value to all the booty he had acquired 
during his prior expeditions. 

In 1616 the Portuguese obbiined 
possession of Din ; and in 1636, by 
permission of Bahadur Shah, the 
Sultan of Giijrat strongly ibrtilied it. 
White the* Portuguese power . pros- 
pered it enjoyed a coiisiderabie' com- 
merce; ^but; it fell with; their decay, 
and in 167(y was surprised and plun- 
dered by file Musciit Arabs, then a 
considerable i^iaritime power, who 
obtained great piiihder. It has since 
dtviiidled awfiiy, and is now ah insig- 
iiiiteaiit place; with -litde no 
^commerce ^but it may,' at soihe fu- 
ture period, becotvie agaiWK>t cios^e- 
qlieuce, on acebant of its^ hafbour 
and gedgrapbiCai sitiiatioxi. (JStew^ 
oFt, Bi'twei Dmvcm 

X)oAB.^This name sliould proper- 
ly inehide all the territory betWeci? 
f i|(C Jtuhiut aiid Gahgeil ; but the teri^ 
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H usually restricted tc the. southern 
portion of it, for the most part com* 
prehended in the province of Agra, 
and, during the Mogul government, 
subdivided into the districts of Fur* 
ruckabad, Kanoge, Etaweh, Kondi, 
Gurrah, and Allahabad. There are 
several doabs in Hindostau^ the name 
meaning any tnict of country in* 
eluded between two rivers. 

This country is, in general, fertile, 
and produces rich crops when pro* 
pcrly cultivated. I'amarind and 
large mango trees abound, and give 
the country the appearance of a fo- 
rest. The millet raised, although a 
small-eared grain, funiishes a great 
quantity of straw, 10 feet long, which 
is of great use as provender for cattle. 
Eesides millet, sugar-cane and bar- 
ley are cultivated ; and, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kanoge, considerable 
^uaiititiel^^ tobacco, the only plant 
introduced by Europeans that is in 
general request in Hindostan. The 
soil of the Doab is so mitch adapted 
to the produce of indigo, that the 
plant is there found in a wild state, 
of superior quality to that produced 
by cultivation. The cattle, gene^ 
rally, are much inferior in weight 
and size to those of the more south- 
erly provinces. During the months 
of April and May, before the com- 
mencement of the rains, the atmos- 
phere of the Doab is excessively sul- 
try ; and even in the winter season 
it is the morning only that is cool. 
A coarse cotton cloth, dyed red with 
cheap materials, is manufactured 
about the centre of this province; 
and also another species, named ge* 
zis andgezioas. 

During t]ie latter part of the Na- 
bob of Oude's govemm^tthis coun*«i 
try was, for some, tiine, under the 
o^agenient of Almass Ali Khany^ 
a* eunuch, , and was then tolerably 
wcU colttvated ; but the whole foco^ 
of the province inrthe l^ower Doabs, r 
and the nomerous towns in rums, 
proves the miserable government it 
w^ nsu^y subjected ta Eemains 
%>f ite fo|p^ population aitU fertility., 
are aej^^very .where amongst jto: 


BARRY. 

extensive wastes and jungles which 
now occupy a large portion of the 
surface. The tranquillity which it 
has lately enjoyed, under the British 
authority, 'hite been so long unknown 
to the inhabHaOts^that a rapid im- 
provement may? be expected, and 
indeed is already visible. ^ A consi- 
derable part* of the military popu- 
lation are Maliommedaiis, long ac- 
customed to a predatory life; and 
some time must elapse before they 
can accommodate their habits to the 
new situation in which they arc 
placed. 

By the treaty of peace^ concluded 
with Dowlet Row Sindia On the 30th 
Dec. 1803, he ceded to the British 
all his forts, territories, and rights in 
the Doab, between the Ganges and 
the Jumna, and nli territories lying 
to the north of the Rajahs of : Jyna- 
gur and Joudpoor, and the Rannah 
of Gohud. Tlie southern part of 
the Doab was ceded, during the ad- 
ministration of. the Marquis Welles- 
ley, in 1801, by the reigning Nabob 
of Oudcf, Saadet Ali. it did nut 
constitute any of the original posses- 
sions of bis iamily, having been add-f 
cd, along with Rohilcund, to the 
Qude doiiiimons by the victories ob- 
tained by the British armies: (Ten- 
naiity Asiatic Registers, Colebrvoke, 

Doabeh BARRY>(J?arz, Residence). 
-TfA district in the province of La- 
boi:e, .situated between the Bey ah 
and Ravey rivers,, and the dOth and 
31st degrees of north latitude. In 
modem msq)a.tbis territory is placed 
in Mooltan; but^ according to Abul 
FazelVarrangement, in 1582^ it be- 
longed toXi&ore. He describes it 
as follows: 

Sircar Doabeh Barry* containing 
52 mahals, measurement 4Ji80,003 
beegihs^ revenue 1^^0*188 dams, 

^li^^unfry[ is also named Man- 
jha, and the Seiks who inhabit it are. 
named Maujlia Singlis. It cqntfdns 
the cities of Lahore and Amritseer ; 
and become^ : in com^ueiicc* the 
gmhtoelitKO of^theSeik 



nation. Runjcct Singh of Lahore, country around this place is* covorod' 
Vutteh Singh of Atlawal, and Joodh with bushes or coppi(ro wood, al- 
Singh of Raingadia, are the princi- tliough the soil is good, and the. 
pal chiefs of the country, which is country no where too steep for cul- 
described as less fertile towards the tivation.t For lOU ycai’s past this 
mountains than the Doal)eh Jaliin- place has been subject to the My- 
der ; but, as it lies on the same lovel, sore, although it was separated from 
it must pdl$sess neatly the siime cli- the capital % the Mahomiiiedan go- 
mate and soil. {Malcohn^ AM Far vemment of Sera. In the mean 
zel^ ^c.) time several of the neighbouring iriil 

Doabeh Jallinder, {Jalindra ). — forts, or droogs, continued subject to 
A large district in the province of tlieir original polygars, who were 
Lahore, included between the Sutii- mostly robbers, until the whole were 
leje and Beyali rivers, and for the finally expoiled by Tippoo. (F.Btt- 
most pait between the dOtli and 31st ckamn, 

degrees of north latitude. AbulFa- Dokssah.— A town in the pro- 

zcl, in 1682^ places it in the Lahore vince of Bahar, district of Chufa 
province, and describes it as follows: Nagpoor, 213 miles W. N. W. from 
Sircar Doabeh Beit Jallin- Calcutta. Lat. 23^. ll^ N. Long, 
der, coutahiing 60 mahals, measure- 86^. IG'. £. 

ment 3,279,302 beegahs, revenue Doho. — A small town, tributary 
124,365,212^ seyurghal 2,651,788 to the Malwah Maharattas, in the 
dams. This sircar furnishes 4155 province of Agra, 21 wiVfes S. W. 
cavalry, and 79,536 infantry." from Gnalior. Lat.26°,9^N. Long. 

The Jallinder Doab, which reaches 79®.50'. E. 
from the mountains to the junction Dolcah, (DAe/ctt).--^A town and 
of the Sutuleje and Beyali, is the district in the province of Gnjrat, 
most fruitful of all the possessions ceded to the British government in 
of the Seiks, and is not excelled in 1803 by the Guicowar, in part pay- 
climate and vegetation by any pro- ment of the subsidiary force suppiic^- 
vince in India. The soil is light, for bis protection. Lat. 22^. 47^ N. 
but veiy productive; and the coun- Long. 72®. 25'. E. “ 

try, which is open and level, abounds Doliah, (Dolia ), — A town pos- 
i|i every kind of grain. The want of sessed by independent chiefs, in the 
water, which is so much felt in other province of Gujrat, 33 miles tiorth 
p^ts of India, is here unknown, as east from Cambay. Lai. 22®. 47'. N; 
it is found every wheM in abunchmee. Long. 72P. 26'. £. 
within two or three feet of the sur- DoM£a.-*^A town in the kingdom 
face. Hie principal towns are Ja- of^fangqilin, situated inland on the 
lindra and Sultanpoor. principal branch of' the Titngqulii' 

. This territory is principally occu- River. Lat. *20®. 40'. Long, 
pied by the Malawa Singh 8eiks, 106®.'E, In the 17th ceiitury this 
who arc called the Doabeh Shighs, was a place of considerable trade, and' 

' or Singhs who : . d well betwixt 4wo frequented b jr Eoropean vessels, par- 
rivers. With these chiefs 'WC^li^Oi ticalarly ^d^^l^ V 

little •acquainted;^ ’ In* 18Q8 Tarah >Domits.— A town' in Ufe 

Singh was one of the most coiiride^*' teirihiries,-in the' ploVinoe 
a)}le; btitM.;and. the others:' him^ situated at the moutti of the TifbfoC,^^ 
been greatly vi%akeiiqd^by^4he^ 15 miles S. W. from Surkt. IMf, 

slant Jntemai cdiscoi-d. * 5'.. N. Long. 72^i SSf . E. ' " ' ' ■ 

AhulFaiei^^,) • -?.v dEH^NORA HeA!).*^— T he Southern-" 

: tDodaiBailba.^A: sihall fortified^i nrost extremity of the Island of Cef- 
village In die lemtoriea of theMy^: ; lon^'ai^acent to which is the 
soreRqjahi P'Iiat'13?. 35'.Ni::Lbtig;r meiit of Iffatura^ Lat. 5®". SC/; 
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Dooi»AHv'(ADta). — ^A town in the 
proyince of Oninlw^iia, 30 miles 
»sibnt!i from the town of Gtirrah. Lat 
i aaflASVN- 80''. 3'. E. 

i;I)00NDKAKI£llA, (DMMrfyilOffWr).— 
1 A- town in the JNabob of Glide's ter- 
- Atoriesv 60 miles S. by W. from 
iLucknow. Lat. 20°. 12'. N. Lon);. 
80°40'. E. 

' . DqOR YG H AUT, (Dnrighat), — A 
';iownin> the province of Allahabad, 

: district of Gazypoor, situated on the 
south side of tlie Go^g^rath, 70 miles 
north east from Benares. Lat 20°. 

: 16V Nil Long. 83° 31'. J5. 

Booryoroou. — ^A fortified hill in 
the Rajah of Mysore’s territories, 80 
miles N. N. £. from Seringapatam. 
Lat 13°. 27'. N. Long. 77° 26'. E. 

Dory Harbour. — A haibour on 
the nortlieriT coast of Papua. Lat. 
48°. S. Long. 134° 35'. E. Tlie 
proiuonl^ of Dory, the sea-coast 
of which eiftends about 14 leagues, 

• is . of a moderate height, the ground 
.cTciy jwhero ascending gradually, 
l^he ti-ees are lofty, with little under- 
wood., The neighbouring country 
abounds with tresh water rivulets, 
and thcr(; is good grass. The cli- 
. mate Is temperate, being so near to 
the high inbuniairis of Arfak, where 
. the clouds settle. At this harbour 
..are neither (owls nor goats; but 
, wild hogs, fish, gi'ccns, and fruit, are 
to be had. I'he Papuas resident at 
, this harbour arc supplied with plan- 
tains and calavansa beans by the 
huraforas of tiie; interior, who receive 
: In : return ..iron and other goods. 
:\Yood is plenty here, and the wild 
nntmeg grow's in the vicinity^ (For-. 

DounimoR, (Datidpoor)r^A town, 
in tho province of Uundwana, pps- 
: seized by independent Goand Cluets, 
35 'mites. S. by. E; from B'ustar. Latr 

riiae-taeJi JSr. Loiig.> 83 ° u/. e. ^ 

iBciwARHA.—A town in the Sputhi 
of^IinUa,. :> district of Coniininif 87: 
miles N. from Cudapah. Lat , 15°.;: 
.‘ 43'*^|§vtLong. 79°. 4'. E. 

rA dist^^ in the 
(k^iinions, in the province 
bad, situated principally j 


between the 19th and 20th degrees 
of north latitude, and extending 
along tlie iiortli side of the Godaver3\ 

Dowlktabad, {Dec^hivy or Deo^ 
A town and strong fortress 
in the province of A uvungabad. Lat. 
19° 62V N • 2'- This 

place is deemed by the natives im- 
pregnabie. It stands on the summit 
of a mountain, which is surrounded 
. with otlier iuclosures, of which tliat 
on the plain contains a laigc town. 
The two lower forts are so overtop- 
ped by the upper, that they are en- 
tirely under its command. 

When tire Maliommcdans carried 
their arms into tbispai-t of the Dec- 
can, under Allali ud Dccn,: about 
tlie year 1293, l)coghir» or Tagara, 
wa.s the residence of a powerful 
Hindoo Rajah, who ,w'as defeated, 
and his capital taken and plundered 
of inimcnse richc.s. In 1306 tliis 
fortress and tlic surrounding district 
were reduced to permanent sub- 
jection by Mallck Naib, the Em- 
peror of Delhi’s general. In the 
early part of the 14th cenfurj^ the 
Emperor Mahommed made an at- 
tempt to establish the capital of hLs 
empire at Dcoghir, the name of 
which he changed to Dowlctabad. 
To effect this ho almost ruined pel- 
hi, in order to drive the inhabitants 
to liis new capital, 750 Jiiiies distant 
ifoiti their old habitations; he w'as, 
however, uiiabl^to carry his scheme 
into effect. 

About the year 1696 Dowlctabad 
surrendered to Ahipcd .Ni^am SJiah; 
of AUmednuggur, and on the fall of 
this dynasty it was taken possession 
ofby Mollek Amber, an Abyssinian 
slave, who was reckoned the ablest 

g eneral, politician, and financier; of 
is ago» . His successors rdgn^d un- 
til 1634> when it was taken by the 
Moguls; during tho reigii of 8hah 
iJfckan, and the capitil transtbrred to 
^0 neighbouring towapf> Gurka, or 
Korkhi, silica, named Anwigabud. 
It is now compreliei|de4 in ibP; do- 
minipns the Nizam. .{F^rfshtOy 
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Dravida, (or Dravird ), — ^This is 
tl 4 <; ancient name of the country 
which terminates the south of India. 
Its northern limits lie between the 
rilli Hi»d 13th d^e<js Of nortli lati- 
tude, and it is bounded on the east 
by the sc^a; and on the west by the 
JSavSteni Ghaiits. The liatne, how- 
ever, is oceasioiially extended to all 
the country occupied by inluthitants 
who speak the Tamul languiig;e, and 
there is a whole caste of Brahmins 
designated by the name of Dravida 
Brahmins. 

The subordinate divisions of Dra- 
vida were named from the three 
rival dynfltstifes of Cliolan, Clieraii, 
and PuiidiMii. The first, governing 
in Tanjore and Comboocoiiuin, pos- 
sessed the northern tract ; Paiidian 
had Madura and the south; and 
Cbieiraii united Kaijgiam and 8aieiii 
to the dominions of the Kerala, on 
tlie Malabar Coast {WilkSy Cole- 
Irookcy F, Bndianmiy 

Duuahke, ( nohftri, the Two 
Hmises ), — A town in the Niwim^s 
duifiinioiis, in the province of Aiiriiu- 
gabad, 12 miles N. W. from Julna. 
Lat. 20° 4'. N. Long. 70®. 23'. K. 

Dijbboi, (Dhvhaij), — ^A town in 
the province of Unjrat, district of 
Chuinpancer, 40 miles N. E. fiiora 
Broach. Lat 220. 4'. N. Long. 73®. 
35', E. There are hero tlio remains 
i>f a Hindoo city of great antiqdily, 
which indicate its having been form- 
erly decorated in a vciy superior 
style. The forlUications which sur- 
round it aie nearly three miles in 
circumference, and the ancient parts 
that yet remain arc constructed in an 
elegant and costly mauner. I'hc 
situation is extremely low, wet; and 
marsby^ (IQth Reghter, ■ • 

PqcHEf^PAKAU; {Duks/iinpartiy the 

'S6uthi^^PorH(ni)i-^A‘ district in the 
‘ irortli^eaiit i^aiier of the province of 
' Cajshmeneysnaated between the3[4th 
aikd doth d^ees of > north latkude.^ 
AbttlTOael, 1332; that the 
dti thd nk'Untms of tfais COUn- 
‘ tr^^^ver deorease^' -so that from tlie 
‘ "iBoli/ the ' diiirowneb of^he V^ds; 
^dthc great height of 


tains, they cannot be passed without 
extreme difficulty. . . ' 

Duchenparah. — A town in tlie 
province of Cashmere, 4he capital 
of a district of the same name, and 
.situated at the foot of a ridge Jnf 
high mountains which bound Cash- 
m<?re on tiie side of Great "J’il>ct Lat. 
34®. 51'. N. Long. 74®. 56'. E, 
Duckinshahabazpoor. — A largo 
island in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated at tlie junction of the great 
River Megna with the sea, aiid ori- 
ginally formed from the sediment 
deposited by its Waters. . In length 
it may be estimated at 30 miles, by 
13 the average breadth. It is very 
low land, and, in spring tides, during 
the rains, is almost wholly sub- 
merged. In the channels between 
Diiekiiishahabazpoi*r and the neigii- 
boiiriiig islands, the bore, caused by 
the sudden influx of th j^ide, pre- 
vails with great violence, and ren- 
ders the navigation extremely dan- 
gerous. Salt of an excelicnt qua;- 
lity is here manufactured on the 
Company's account, at an establish- 
ment subordinate to theBulwahand 
Chittagong agency. 

Dummoodah River, {JDaimdaray 
a nwne of PwAwa).— -This river has 
its source in the district of Ramgur, 
province of Bahar. It afterwards 
flows through the adjoiiiing district 
of Pachete, and joins the llooghly 
a few miles below Pultah. Includ- 
ing the wiirdings, its course may be 
estimated at 300 miles; 

Dunda Hajpoor.-^A eown in the 
province of. Bejapoer, . sitifatcd on 
the sea-coast of the Ccmcaii district 
I.at 18®^. 18'. N. Long. 72®; 55'. K. 
lliis place is- also named Jizzera 
Jessorcy and belongs to the .Sidhee 
^^^nilyv formerly the hereditaiy ad- 
mifnA of the Moguleinpirei ^ t . c 
DixNDAH.— A large village in the 
province of Sinde, sitaated the 
'^soatb bank of the Goonde' River. 
Lat 24®. 38'. N. ' 

The surroamling country is well 
ciritivatcd, arid the village inhabited 
.by a considerable number of weaver^ 
It stands on the route from Hydenir 
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bad to Mandavoo, on the Gulf of 
Cubdi, by the River Gooiujc, which 
is lierc one frithom and a half deep, 
and about 70 yards broad. About 
12 miles to the south-east it con^- 
tracts to Uic breadth of 20 yards, with 
two fathoms depth. {Mnxjield^ ^c.) 

Dl^xgve.^-A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Shahabad, 6B 
miles S. W. from Patna. Lat. 25®. 
14\ N. Lojjgr. 17'. E. 

Dunteewakah, (Dantivara ), — ^A 
town bolonpnj^ to independent chiefs 
in tbji province of Giijrat, district of 
Danaar. Lat. 24°. 55'. N. Long. 
72° 45*. E. 

BuRBiyNGAH, (Durhhangt^. — A 
town in the province of Bahar, disr 
trict of 'J'irhoot, 56 miles N, N. E. 
from Patna. Lat. 26°. 7'. N. Long. 
85° 54'. E, 

Dubkaiah, (Dfirraj ^). — A town 
bclongin^^^ the Maharattas, in the 
province of Malwah, 25 miles N. W. 
fromBopal. Lat. 23°. 28'. N. Long. 
77°. O'. E. 

Euruampoor, (Dkarniapvr). — A 
down in the province of Aurangabad,. 
50 miles S. 8. E. from Surat. Lat. 
20°. 34'. N. Long. 73° 23'. E. 

Dussara.-— A town in the pro- 
vince of (jiijrat, district of Chalawar, 
containing 1300 lioiises, the greater 
psopoiiion of which arc possessed by 
Knrbatlies; tlic remainder of the 
population being Coolces, Rajpoots, 
and other castc.s, besides a few Ban- 
yans. 

'riiis place, Avilh the 12 surround- 
ing villages, is tlie property of a 
JMahommedan zemindar entitled 
Alulliek, whose family came oii- 
giiiully from Mooltan. The authority 
is at present possessed by two rela- 
tioiis, one or whom resides in the 
■small fort, and tlie piheriii the town. 
One of their ancestors, about A. P. 
1209, M'us put to dcatli by the Rajah 
of Ituhv^, for having committed 
goAvImttia (cow-killing), and is now 
held in grj^at veneration by tlic ad- 
jacent M^^tpmedan inhabitants as 
saint, .^x^ tpmb is on the banks 
of a the neighbourhood 

■of the 


The military force of Dussara is 
composed of ^00 liorsoiiien of the 
Mullick caste, and lUO iutaiitry, 
who are kept in active employment, 
in ))revcnting the depredations of 
the Jbuts. From Dussara towards 
Adijiaiiiia, the country* is tolerably 
Aveii cultivated, the population con- 
sisting chiefly of Coolees, and the in- 
ferior castes of Rmpoots. (ATil/nr- 
do,^c.) ^ 

Duttar, {Dattara), — A small dis- 
trict ill the Seik territories, in the 
province of Lahore, situated bctvvc(‘n 
the 31st and 32d degrees of nortli 
latitude. The chief toAvns are Beg- 
Avarafi, Hompoor, and Maipoorah. 

Davaraca, {Dwarica, itie Gate ). — 
A town and celcbratM temple in 
the province of Gujrat, situated at 
the 8. W. extremity of the Penin- 
sula. Lat. 22°. 21 , N. Long. 69°. 
15'. E. 

This place is at present po5SCK.scd 
by Mooloo Manick, w'ho is more 
poAvcrfuI than any other of the 
Oacka chieftains. The sacrediicss 
of the place attracts a rich and nn- 
moroiis population, and presents a 
sale asylum from danger. I’here are 
21 villages belonging to Dwaraca, 
containing 2560 houses, AA^bich, at 
tlie rate of four persons to each 
house, Avould give a population of 
10,240 souls subject to it. By an 
agreement, executed on the I4th or 
December, 1807, Mooloo Manick 
Stimyancc, of pAvaraca, engaged 
with the British government not to 
porhiit, instigate, or connive at any 
act of piracy committed by any per- 
son under his authority ; and also to 
abstain from plundering vessels in 
distress. On their part, Uic British 
engaged to afford tlie temple at Dwa- 
raca eve^ suitable protection rand 
.encouragenient; a free and open 
coiijme^ tp be permi^ed to vessels 
paying iip regulated duties. 

The origin^, ^d most sacred spot 
in this.f^^artcr pf tndia is DAvaraca ; 
but, .^bdiit 60Q years ago, thfc var 
lued im»pe of their, god . Buuchor 
(an ipdaniation of Krishna), jby a ma^ 
iioeuVrc of the Bi^mins, was con- 
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vcycd to Daccoor, in Giijrat, where 
it still remains. Alter much trouble, 
the* Brahmins at Dwaraca substi- 
tuted allot her in its stead, which, 
vinlbi'tiiriately, also took a flight 
across a narrow arm of the sea, to 
the Island of Bate, or Shunkodwar, 
about 130 years ago, and another 
new one was placed in the temple 
here. 

Dtt'araca is also dCngnatcd by the 
name of the island; and, having 
been long the residence of Krishna, 
the favourite Hindoo deify, is a ce- 
lebi-atcd place of pilgriniagc for the 
seclaries of that religioiu In per- 
forming this pilgrirhage, the follow- 
ing ceremonies take place : 

On the airival of the pilgrim at 
Dwaraca he bathes in a sacred 
stream named the Goomty, from its 
windings; for permission to do which 
ho pays the Dwaraca chief four and 
a quarter rupees ; but Brahmins pay 
only three and a half. After this pu- 
rification a visit is made to the 
temple, w here oflcriiigs are present- 
ed, according to the circumstances 
of the devotee, and a ccrtiiin num- 
ber of Brahmins arc fed. 

The pilgrim next proceeds to 
Ararnra, where ho receives the stamp 
from the hands of a Brahmin, which 
is iiiadc with an iron instrument, on' 
which are engraved the shell, the 
ling, and the lotos flower, w hich are 
tJie insignia of the gods. This iii- 
striimcnt is made hot, and impressed 
on any part of the body, but gene- 
rally on the ai ms ; and, by not being 
over-heated, generally leaves an im- 
pression on the spot. It is frequently 
impressed on young 'infants ; add a 
pilgrim may receive, not only his 
o>vii stamp, but also stamps on his 
body for any absent friend. Tliis 
stamp ^;os1s one and a hdlf rujiees. 

The pilgrim next embarks lof the 
Island of Bat^ whm, oii Ins 
rival, he must pay a tax of five tiir ' 
pecs to the chief, present liberal 6t^ 
f(Tings to the god, and di css Him lu. 
rich clcirtfas and ornaments. 'The 
Chief of Bate, who is a holy perV 
receives charge of the presen;^ 


and retails it again to other pilgrims 
at a reasonable rate, who present it 
again to the deity, and it performs a 
similar revolution. The average 
number of pilgrims res<»iting an- 
nually to Dwaraca has been esti- 
mated to exceed 15,000, and tlie vc- 
veniies derived to the temples a lack 
of rupees. 

Notwithstanding this existing 
place of pilgrimage, the most au- 
thentic Hindoo annals assert, that 
Dwaraca was swallowed up by the 
sea a few days after the decease of 
Krisha. This incarnation of Vishnu 
spent much of his time at Dwaraca, 
both be fore and after his expulsion, 
by Jarasaiidhafrem Mathura, on the 
banks of the Jumna, in the province 
of Delhi, which would indicate a 
greater intercourse between these 
distant places, than could have been 
expected at so remote aypovioil. 
The chalk with which the'Brahinins 
mark their foreheads comes from 
this place, where it is said to have, 
been deposited by Krishna; and 
from hence, by mc'rchants, is car- 
ried all over India. {M*Murdoy tyc.) 


E. 

EASTERN ISLES. 

The Archipelago, comprchciidcd 
under this title, is included between 
tiio degree of iioiih, and the 
10th of south latitude, and ex- 
tends to the 138th degree of cast 
longitude. Under the name of each 
island respectiveily a partic.ular de- 
scription will- be foiiiid ;. tJiit the fob 
lovymg obserVsitioiis, priiicipiajly by 
Dr. I^cyden, applying gehergify to” 
the wliplc, may be properly l!iserf<j4 ! 
; iiiidd^cf this head,' and ato ti)p' .yajip 
' able Ip be omitted; " , / ^ ' 

inhabitants of the Eastern 
isles, or Indp Chinese uations, at a 
very^ parly period seem . tp •have epi- 
braced tlie leligious systeni'br Budd- 
ha, but at what period of t)nie ,canr 
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Aot now be discovered: at present 
it is chiefly confined to llie coidi- 
*ent 'riic coasts of the Malayan 
Peninsnla, and of tlic ‘rr(*atcr part of 
the Eustern Isles, an', principally 
occupied by j\rahoinineddans. The 
original iiilnibitauls, therefore, being 
mostly conliiied to the interior of 
these islands, are still very impel - 
ti'Ctiy known to Eiivopcaiis ; so that 
it is often inipossiide to determine 
whether their religious institutions 
are most connected with the tenets 
of Rraiima or of Buddha. They all, 
however, appear to have a con- 
nexion with the grand features of 
Hindoo, superstitioiu 
'I'he lodo Chinese nations, with 
the Singhalese, or inhabitants of 
Ceylon, unitbrinly employ the Bali 
or Pali language in the sacred com- 
positions of the Buddliist sect. This 
laiiguagi^ocs not exist as a verna- 
cular tongue ; but is the language of 
religion, learning, and sciciteo, and 
appears to have <ixcr;cd an itillnence 
over the vernacular language of the 
Indo Cliincse nations, slinUar to Uiat 
which sansciit lias exhibited among 
the popular.lungiiages of llindostan 
and the Hcccaii. 

The Malaya language, and the 
more original languages of the East- 
ern Isles, seem in tlieir original 
ibruialion tohave been polysyllabic. 
The Indo Chinese languages may 
be considcied iu tiic following order; 
vi/. 

PolYSYLLABlC l^ANGUAOES. 

' MalayaL' 

jam. ■ ■■ ■ " 

3. Biigis (in Celebes). ; 

4; Bi^na (Siimbhawa). 

^ 6. Batta (in $iiihatraV 
& OiJa Of Taj^a (Philippines). 

' 3i6l5ldsYJ,£Ayic LANouA^^ ; 

i 7. iR^kheng (Aracan), , >: • ^ r 

8.' Barma (Ava). ’ ' 

(Pegu). • . 
m^jbay (Siam).: , 

: i^^puien (Cambodia).^ = . . 

^Jll^aw (Lott?). .. j 


13. Anam (Tiihqnin and Cochin 

China). - 

LEAjRNKp LANGUAGE. 

14. The Pah. 

Tlie tribes of the Eastern Isles 
exhibit a variety of singular and 
interc.sting appearances; not only in 
the civil iiiid political, but also in 
the moral history of man. If some 
of (hem appear in a naked and pri- 
mitive state of burbaiisin, in others 
llic vesliges of ancient art and 
science indicate, that they have suf- 
fered a rehipse from a prior stale of 
civilization. This is particularly ab> 
vicius among the Malay, Jaraiicso, 
Batia, and Biiggcss tribes, among 
whom the polished style and ele- 
vated seiitimonts of many of I heir 
compositions, and their dextf^rity in 
sonic of the arts, especiiilly the eoiri- 
poundiiig and working of melals, 
turm a singular contrast with the 
neglect of personal morality, and the 
relaxation of all the bonds of society, 
while ancient and wise regulations 
are in a great measure superseded 
by the most absurd and barbarous 
usages. 

Among the most barbarous of the 
Horafora and Papua races, 
are some, who, whetlier male ov fe- 
male, usQ no species of clothing 
whatever; and, consequently, exliibit 
few traces of tliat modesty, whieli is 
supposed to be innate in the human 
species. The same phenomenon is 
exhibited among the Biajoos, the 
families of whom live constantly to- 
gether on the, sea in small’ dbdats. 
, Vestiges of caniiibalism appear to 
exist among the greater part of the 
rude tribes in the Eastern Isles f but 
the Battas of Sumatra, who iiirc Su- 
perior to the hlalBys inrthe *kho\v- 
•Icdge of arts and letters) have IHec- 
wise preser^^ed it, well as the 
Tabn&a tribe in Celebes.. Of mady 
of Ibeir most^ absurd aud barbai’ous 
: ashgeo,; it , is ifapossible. tev’forin dt 
.{nrcBeni a just Opitiioni ar^we ate 
1ota(llyigbohiu'bbf1UMt apiiit ofahe'ih, 
aud of the system of religiotih >(S^* 
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niuns,- wiUrwhidi they ore con- 
nected. 

Tlio Malays, .Tavaiieso, and all the 
east insular Malioiiimedan.s an^ Soo- 
iiees, tlui Sliias being niUcnown to 
them blit by report, yet ' held by 
them ill great abhorrence. '{Leyden, 
.Edinburgh jieview, ^'c.) 

Ecd A L A . — A town and fortress in 
the province ot* Bengal, district of 
Dacca .fclalpoor, fi^ecpieiitly men- 
tioned in the histories of Bengal, 
but of wliicli not a vestige now re- 
mains. Lat. 24®. 4'. N. Long. 90®. 
46'. 1*1. Erom the lowness of the 
surrounding country, during the 
rains, it must have been completely 
insulated. 

A. D. 1363, Ilyas Khan, the se- 
cond independent monarch of Ben- 
gal, is described as taking post here, 
when his territories were invaded by 
tile Kuiyeror Eeroze; wild adv anced 
to this placjey end invested the for- 
tress. The garrison, liowevtT, made 
so protracted a resistance, that the 
rains cominciiecd and inundated the 
country ; which compelled the em- 
peior to raise the siege, and return 
to Delhi. Sultan .Scid Hosscin 
Shah, the niler of Bengal, from 1499 
to 1620, made this town bis chief 
place of residence. {Stewart, ^c,) 

Eclode.— A village in the Maha- 
ratta tenitories, in the province of 
Malwah, situated about: eight miles 
S. E. from Scroiige. The adjacent 
country is level and well cultivated, 
and i.s, whli several of the neighbour- 
ing villages, the property of Ameer 
Khan. 

E1der.^A town possessed by in- 
dependent chiefs, ill tlie province of 
GujrHt,-.63 miles ]Sr. N. E. iirom Ah- 
tntdabad. Lat. 23®* 36^ :N.: • Lbng. 

Elf EO HERR Y .^ ileiiBrick 
EortreM).-^A toWtt iirtha Corn^h, 
144 miles \E. liotn Madras. jLnt. 
14®. 61'. N. Long. 7&9l :42f. Mu f v r 

Ebchaak, {ItsfMHe).^A tpxdfi ki 
r the province of Balmr, lof 

103: j miles S; S. 

K» ' g'v;-'!' bj ii - in iid£ 

4 


Ef.tcoorr, (/fewrff). — A town in 
the province of Baliar, district of 
Bamgiir, 92 miles S. from Patna, 
Lat. 24° 18'. N. Long. 86®. 17M*:.. 

Eriu?. — A harbour on the southern 
coast of INIysol Island, Ibrmed by a 
small i.slct of the same name; On 
shore there is a villago, where sup- 
plies for .s}ii})s may he had. 

liiNURA, I or Ytnmom *). — A small 
town in the iiistrict of South Cainira. 
Lat. 13®. 5'. N. Long. 76®. 16'. E. 

This town contains eight temples 
lielonging to tlie.lain, and one to 
the Siva Brahmins. 'J'lie former 
have an annual allowance of 14 
pagodas, and the latter 10 pagodas. 
As ill this part of tiie country the 
wor.shippers of Jain are more nnm<‘- 
rons than those of Siva, the templfS 
of the former ought to have the best 
endowments ; but, while the nalivi!: 
officers of government p**3f mostly 
Brahmins, pretence wilt never be 
wanting for distressing the Jain 
temples. 

At this place there is an immense 
colossal image of one of the gods 
worshipped by the Jain, which 
stands in the open air, and is formed 
of one solid piece of granite. I’he 
hills about this place are considered 
unproductive, and the country gene- 
rally extremely poor. (/’. Buchanan. 

H) 

Elrphanta Islk. — A small island 
between Bombay and the main laud, 
about five and a half miles from 
Bumbav, in an easterly direction. 
Lat. 18®. 67'. N. I^ong. 73®. E. It 
is five miles in circuintcrence, and 
contains about 100 inhabitaiits, who 
cultivate a little ripe, and rear sheep 
and poultry. T^ i^n4 is. nearly 
covered witjb^^ wood of a luxuriant 
g^^th, and of 

excellent water; it is heverthele«s 
almost .a desert, aiid 
celebrated ibr the remains of liindoo, 
mythological excavatioiiir'and sculp- 
tures which it contains. > ^ * 

Opposite to the Jaiidiiig place is a 
colossal stone clepbaHi; c^^ed and 
mutilated^^iubin ' which ; tii^' Portu- 
guese named tho;islftiid p;/byitiie»na- 
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lives named Gharipoor. The en-' 
trance into the cave is 65 feet wide, 
its height 18 feet, and its length 
equal to its width. It is supported 
by massy pillars carved in the rock, 
and the sides of the cavern arc 
sculptured into compartments, re- 
presenting the persons of the Hindoo 
mytholog}'; hut the end of the ca- 
vern, opposite tiic entrance, is the 
most remarkable. 

In the centre is a remarkable 
Triraurti, or three-formed god, Brah- 
ma the creator is in the middle, 
w ith Vishnu the preserver on one 
side, and 8iva or Mahadeva, the de- 
stroyer, on the other. I’lie latter 
holds in his hands a cobra capeila 
snake, and on his cap, among other 
symbols, arc a human skull and a 
young infant. The under lip of all 
these figures is remarkably thick. 
The Icnn^h from the chin to the 
crown oTttie head is six feet, and 
their caps are about three feet more. 
On each side of the 'I>imurti is a 
pilaster, the front of which is tilled 
up by a figure 14 feet high, leaning 
on a dwarf, but both much de- 
faced. 

'jl'o the right is a large conipart- 
ineiit hollowed a little, and carved 
with a great variety of figures ; tlte 
largest of which is 16 feet high, re- 
presenting the double figure of Siva 
and Parvati, named Viraj, half male 
and half female. Oil the right of 
the V iraj is Brahma, ibur-fac^, sit- 
ting on a lotos ; and on the left is 
Yislxnu, sitting on the shoulders of 
his eagle Garuda. Near Brahma 
are Indra and ludrani on tlieir ele- 
phant, and below is a female figure 
holding a chpwry. The upper part 
of the edinpartment is filled with 
small figures tu the attitude of ado- 
ration. 

On the other side of tlie Trimurti 
is another compartment, with 
rious figures of 8iva and Parvati Ids 
wife; the most remarkable of which 
. is Siva, in his vindictive character; 
eight-handed, with a chaplet of 
^ skulls round his neck. Qn tlie riglit 
of the entrance o( thd ; cave is a 


square apartment, supported by 
eight -colossal figures ; containing a 
gigantic symbol of Mahadua or ,Siva, 
cut out of the rock. There is a si- 
milar chamber in a smaller casern, 
Which is almost filled with rubbish, 
but having thc.w'alls covered with 
sculpture. * ^ 

Jno piljars and figures in the cave 
have been deiaced by visitors, and 
by the zeal of Uie PoVtirguese, wlio 
made war on the gods and temples, 
as well as on the armies of India, 
fragments of statues strew the ilot>r, 
columns deprived of their bases 
are suspended from the roof, and 
there are others split and without 
capitals. 

The cave at Elepbanta, originally 
dedicated to Siva, is not now in use 
as a temple, nor is it a place of pil- 
grimage, or possessed of a sacerdotal 
establishment; although nc^hbour- 
ing individuals make occa£)nal oi- 
feritigs of prayers and oblations. 
Considering the pains bestowed on ' 
it, it must at some period of time have 
been held in greater estimation; but 
the Brahmins in general disregard 
impcrtcct or mutilated images, (il/, 
Grahanif Goldmghamy Moor, 4rc.) 

Ellore, {mura\ — One of tlio 
Northeru Circars or districts, situat- 
ed principally between the 16th and 
17th degrees of north latitude. 

Ellore and Condapilly occupy the 
whole of the space between the 
Krishna and the Godavery; the dis- 
tricts of Masulipatam towards the 
sea; the inland province of Com- 
mim tow^ards the west ; and thojeel, 
or lake' of Colair, is chiefiy 

formed by the overflowings of the 
above two rivers. Its superficial 
pontents may be estimated at 2700 
square miles, exclusive of the high 
mountainous region on the nvest. 
The principal towns are Ellore, Co- 
Jaireotta^ and Guiidgpli. {J Grant, 

Ellore.—^ town in the Northern 
Circars, the capital of a distnet of 
the same name. Lat 16®. A16'. N. 
Long. 81 ®. ICK. E. 

TYaveUing distance to Hyderabaii 
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183 miles; to Madr»^ 310^; to Cal- Embemoty.— A town in the i\a- 
cutta/ 719 miles. . bob ofOude’s territoriesvin the pro* 

Elora, (E'/Mr«)^^A town in the Tince of Oude, 10 miles E. from 
province of Aurungabad> near the Lucknow. Lat.*26®.42'. N. Loiig4* 
city of Dowletabady and named on 81^. 10'. E. 

the spot Vertool. Emrnabad, — A tmvn 

In a mountain about a mile to the possessed by die beiks, in the pro- 
east of this toVhi are some remavk- vinee of Lahore, 23 miles N. W. 


able excavations of Hindoo temples, 
and mythological symbols, which, in 
magnitude and perfection of execu- 
tion, excel ail}' thing of the kind in 
India. They are described at great 
h'ligth ill the sixth volume of the 
Asiatic Kesearohes, and appear, like' 
other similar excavations, to have 
Ix'on dedica ted to Siva or Mahadeva. 

I'lie Eralnnins on the spot assert 
that they were formed by Ecloo 
Eajah of Ellichpoor 7914 years ago; 
blit, as they are found in the iicigh- 
hoiirhood of Dcoghir or Tagara, 
(now Dowletubad), which, prior to 
the iVlaliommodan conquest in 1293, 
was the capital of a powerliil Hin- 
doo principality, they probably ori- 
ginated in the superstition of some 
of the family reigning at that place. 
{Malety . 

Ellicupoou, — ^A town 

in the province of Bcrar, of which it 
is the proper capital, Nagpoor being 
of recent date, and situated iii the 
adjoining province of Ouudwapa. j[t 
was first acquired by the Mahonime- 
dans, under Allah ud Deen^ in 1294;. 
and is now comprehended in that 
portion of tlie Bcrar province be- 
longing to the Nizam. . 

Tiavclliiig distance from. Nagpoor 
122 miles; from bojaiu, !^7; from 
Hyderabad, 319 ; from Poona}], 380 ; 
from Delhi, 604; from M^as, 671 ; 
from Calcutta, 844 miles. (JteckUf 

Elg ano.el, — A tpwjii jn;: Ni- 
zam’s dominions^ : i%tbe prpvincf of 
Hyderabad, 95 jgim ;from 

Hydilibad^ 

79^20'.E. . 

EtLiioRE^t^ tovm : in . 
thorn district off^Sb 

miles NivN. ]fev f^ ij^tpwii <^f 
Cicacole!^; Lat, Js?, % % X<mg« 
84® ^ 

2 A 


from the city i>f Lahore. Lat 32®. 
9'. N. Long.'73®. 42'. E. 

Engano Isle. — A small island, 
abou^ 30 miles in circumference, ly- 
ing off the soutli-w^est coast of the 
Island of Sumatra. Lat. 6®. 20'. S. 
Long. 102®. 20'. E. 

In 1645 an expedition was fitted 
out from Batavia, for the purpose of 
examining this island, which ter- 
minated in entrapping and carrying 
o3* 60 or 70 of the inhabilacts, male 
and female. The former died soon 
after their arrival at Batavia, le- 
fnsiiig to eat any other food^thaii 
cocoa nuts; but tlie women, who 
were distributed among the prin- 
cipal families of Batavia, proved 
tractable and docile. 

In 1771 it was visited by a vessel 
sent by tlie governor and council of 
.Bcncoolen, to explore its produc- 
tions. Owing to the petty thefts of 
the natives, and the imprudent con- 
duct of the crew, hostilities arose 
between them two days after their 
arrival, wliich frustrated the purpose 
of the expedition. On approaeliing 
the shore lai’ge plantations of cocoa 
nut trees wrere. discovered, with se- 
veral spots of ground cleared for 
culUvation bn the hills. Canoes 
camp ok' to the ship, witli cocoa nuts, 
sugar caiicA toddy,, and a species of 
yam. 

The iuliabitapts are taller and 
fairer ^an t^e |^alays, their Jiair 
black, yrhich put shoripitid 

/the woinen wear iong, and neatly, 
turnpd; up.^ The fornipr gp piitifcly 
naked, except tliat they aometimes 
ibrow a piece of ihpbark of a free 
orpirnitimi leaf, oyei* their shoiddei's, 
to prqteGt thcm from the heat of the 
sun.. The latter ffo also naked, ex- 
,C€pt,a piece plaiitain }ear round 
4hcu w«us^ ,/^e of beth men 
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aiicl ivomen have large liolcs iiiadc 
in them, an incli or two in diaineter, 
into -which they put a ring made of 
cocoa jint shelf, w a roll of leaves. 
They do not chew betel, nor is their 
Jangnage yet ascertained. 

Their canoes are formed of thin 
planks sewn tog<*ther, sharp pointed 
at each end, provided with out- 
riggers, and capable of containing six 
or seven men. They always carry 
Jaiices, not only as oflensivc wea- 
pons, but for the purpose of striking 
fish. These lances are about seven 
fiict ill length, formed of hard woods; 
some of which are tipped with pit'ces 
of humboo made sharp, and the con- 
cave part filled with fish hones and 
sharks teeth. Some lances are armed 
with jdeces of bone made shaj p and 
notched, and others pointed with 
bits of iron and eoppi'r sharpened. 

I'lt^^soil of tiuf country is for the 
most part a red clay, and the pro^ 
ductions the same as are usual ly 
fouiid on the coast of Sumatra. No 
rice has been si'cii among the inlKi* 
bitanks, nor ha\e cattle or fowls of 
any kind been ohsi rv<‘d about th<‘ir 
houses; ^\bieh ai'o circular, raised 
on posts, tloored >\itli planks, and 
ahout ( iglit leet iir diameter. The 
i\lala\s, who arc iimeh a<ldictcd to 
the inaivelloiKs, formerly believed 
that the inhabi1aut> of this island 
■vvrrc all females. (Mars'len, ^c.) 

lk\oKi;,,(/iv/io’). — A village in the 
t’arnatic, ciglit miles north from 
Madras, situated on the banks of a 
small .salt water lake, which contains 
abundance of fine fish and excellent 
oysler.s. Lat. 13^. 13^ N. IjOiig. 
HO®. 26'. li. A society * in Madras 
have built here by .subscript ion a 
house on the edge of tin; lake, where 
there is a. w-eekiy meeting to eat 
fish, play cards, and sail on the lake 
ill plea.sun; boats ; a diversion which 
cannot be enjoyed any where near 
Nladras, on account of the surf. 
The town stands on a flat sandy 
bank, and eonlaiiis about 100 hubs 
of the natives, and two ICuropeuu 
houses, . In'sidcs the suhscripliou- 
bousc. (A/. (Jyaltathf Vc. ) 


Erroor.— A town in the Rajah 
of My sore’s toiTitorio.s, 108 miles N, 
from Seringnjiatam. Lat. 13®. 48'. 
N. Long. 76®. 30'. K. 

’J’his place is enclosed by a gurr}% 
consisting of a wall flanked by 
towers and a ditch. Tlie Moggree 
River runs close pa.si; the fortifica- 
tions, to which, there is a fliglit of 
stone stcj)s from the w atcr. It w'a.s 
plundered by the Maharaltas in 
1790. {Moor,) 

Euouad, (Erodn ). — A town in tlie 
province of C'oimbctoor, 104 inilr.s 
S. I', from Scringap.atam. Lat. 11®. 
19'. N. Long. 77°. 60'. E. 

This place has a large mud fort, 
occupied by a regiment of sepoys. 
In the goveriiineiit of Hyder, the 
suburbs contained about 3000 houses, 
7‘ippoo’.s reign reduced them one 
third ; and the wlmlc w ere destroyed 
during tho invasion of General Mea- 
dow's. It is now fast recovering, and 
contains above 400 houses. The 
canal corning by Erotiad from the 
Bhaw-ani Itiveris an excellent work, 
and waters a narrow space of ground, 
15 Malabar hours journey in length. 
7'he best land about this place let:; 
for 21. 7s. per acre, and the worst at 
lls. 4d. The dry field is from 
5.S. lOd. to Is. Ctl, per acre. (EV 
Buchanan^ ^c.) 

Etaweii, {Attiva ). — A district in 
tlic province of Agra, situated in the 
Boab oi’ the Guiigcs and Jumna, and 
about the 27tli liegrcc of north lati- 
tude. Along with the rc.st of the 
Doab it was ceded to the British 
by the. Nabob of . Glide in 1801 1 
wlien a civil establishment for the 
administration of justice, ami col- 
lection of tho revenue, was fixed at 
Etaweb, subordiiiate to Ibe Bareily 
court of circuit and appeal. 

Etaweh. — A town in tly* province 
of Agra,. 70 miles S. E. from tlie city 
of Agra. Lat. 26®. 46*. N. Long. 
78®. 68'. E. . * 

This place is situated on a very 
high bank of the Hiver Jumna, many 
parts of which, during Jlui dry sea- 
son, are (M) feet high. 71io town 
luiilt on the heights, and, as it ap- 
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proaclics the river, is divided into a 
number of separate hills by deep, 
ravines. The Jumna is here a laige 
river, with many islands of sand, 
wliicli are oveiilowed during the 
rains. ( Hodges, ^c.) 

Ewunpilly. — A Maharatta town 
and small mild fort, in the province 
of Berar, I'lO miles S. S. E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 18°. 50'. N. Long. 
80°. 55'. E. 

Eynapoor, (Aimpoor). — A town 
in the province of Bejapoor, belong- 
ing to the Maliarattas, 12 miles S. 
E. from Mcrritch. Lat. 1G°. 50'. N. 
Lung. 75. 10'. E* 

This is a town of considerable 
.size, in which there are some IVTa- 
homhiedaii families, who subsist on 
the produce of charitable lands, 
granted in former times. 


F. 

Fardapoor, (Varadapur). — A 
town in the province of Berar, 43 
miles N. W. from Jalnapoon Lat. 
20° 29'. N. Long. 76° 12'. E. The 
fort of Fardapoor is small and weak, 
and belongs to the Nusam, whose 
boundaries commence neai* to tliis 
place. 

Faiegepoor.— -A town belonging 
to the Maharuttas, in the province 
of Khandesh, 22 miles 8. I'], from 
Boorhanpoor. Lai. 21°. 12'. N. 
Long. 76°. E. 

Frrmul. — An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated bc« 
tween the 33d anil 34th degrees of 
north latitude. To the south it has 
tlic desert, and to the nortli tlie dis- 
trict of Gliizni. 

Ferozegor. — A town belonging 
to the Nizam, in the province of 
Beeder, 120 miles S. W. by S. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 16°. S'. N. Long. 
77° 22'. E. 

Fekozepoor, {Firosqnir, the City 
of VictoT{i),--^Af town in the Seik 
territories, in tne province of La- 
hore, 53 miles 8. by E. from the city 
2 A 2 


of Laliore. Lat, 31°. 5'. N. liOiiff. 
73°. 58'. E. ® 

Firozabad. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated on the east 
side of the Jumna, 24 miles E. by S. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 27°. .O'. 
N. Long. 78°. 20'. E. This is a 
long straggling village enclosed by a 
mud wall, with a few round toweis. 

Firozepoor. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 60 miles S. W. Irom 
Dellii. Lat. 27° 55'. N. Long. 76°. 
48'. E. 

Firozeu.—A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, 112 miles N. W. by 
N. from the city of Delhi. Lat. 29°. 
17'. N. Long. 75°. 13'. E. 

Firozenagur.— A district in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Beeder, extending along the uortli 
side of the KrisJiiia River, and 
situated between the lOtli and 17tli 
degrees of north latitude, prin- 

cipal towns are Firozgur, Alpoor, 
and Sooropoor. 

Floris Isle, (Ende). — A largo 
island in the Eastern Seas, situated 
between the eighth and ninth degrees 
of south latitude, and the 120th and 
12dd of east longitude. In length, it 
may be estimated at 200 miles, by 
36 miles the average breadtli. 'I'Jie 
proper name of lids island is Elide, 
it having been deiiomiiiafcd Ffoiis 
by the early Portuguese writers, and 
after them by succeeding voyagcTS 
and geographers. I'he interior parts 
ofFlorisai’e mountainous and woody, 

■ but near the sea coast is a fine open 
country; our information, however, 
with respect to this large island is 
extremely scanty and imperfect. 
Over the. greater part of this island, 
the Binua language prevails, which 
is related in some respects to Uie 
Buggess and Javanese. At the vil- 
lage of Larantooca in the straits, 
which separate Floris. born Sa- 
braou and Solor, European ves- 
sels procure refreshments in ex- 
change for ammunition, coarse cut- 
lery, and other small articles. For- 
merly sandal wood in considerable 
quantities might be procured here, 
but at presdlit very little; which, 
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with wax, mid ocrasioiially amber- 
gris, coniposo llio exports f»t‘ liie 
island. At an early period the Por- 
tuguese Irecpieiitcd this island, but 
it does not u}>pcar they ever esta- 
blished any regular settlement; al- 
though there are still persons calling 
fhcmselvos Portuguese, and pro- 
I’essing the Kumaii Catholic religion, 
scattered over the island. In the 
»Straits ol’ Maiigeray, which separate 
this island from Comobu, the best 
ports lor ships arc on the Floris 
side. {Bligh, LeifdeHf Milbnm, ^-c.) 

Formosa, {lywan ). — A lai-ge is- 
laiid lying off the soutli'^iast coast 
of China, distant 100 miles, between 
the 23d and 26th degrees of north 
latitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 180 miles, by 50 miles the 
average breadth. The proper name 
of this island is Tywan, though call- 
ed Foiqjiosa by Europeans. 

The Dutch, at an early period, 
established a seltloinent on this is- 
land, and exerdsed considerable au- 
thority. In 1625 the Viceroj' of the 
Philippi ii<;s sent an Expedition, which 
landed on that part of Formosa next 
the Island of IiU7x>it, where ^ they 
erected fortifications in order to op- 
pose the Dutch, and also to propa- 
gat<; iho Homan Catholic religion. In 
1630 the Dutch governor, Ncyts, 
treacherously seized some Japanese 
vessels, which were afterwards li- 
berated by the address and bravery 
of their crew s. Prior to this {leriod 
tht* island docs not afipear to have 
been subject to the Chinese empiie. 

About the middle of thb 17th cen- 
tury it afforded a retreat to 20 or 
30,000 Chinese, who were unw illing 
to submit to the Tartar coiKpieror. 
These refugees carried on a great 
and lucrative trade with Ihcir coun- 
trymcn.in China, and prcKliiccd tK>ii^ 
sidcrablc revenue to the Dutch go- 
Tornment, every person above seven 
years of ago pa} ing a capitation tax 
of half a guilder u month. The island 
idso b<jing at no great distance rom 
Japan, the Dutch Company’s ao- 
tory tia4 advanlageyus .trade with 
that eja^pirc. 


In 1653 (he Chinese iiihabit»uls of 
Formosa entered into a conspirai*y 
against the Dutch, which w as sitj)- 
pressed with the assistance of the 
original natives. Soon after this, Cox- 
iiiga, the governor of the inaritiinc 
province of Tehichiaiig in China, 
applied for permission Jo retire to 
the island with his followers, to 
escape the invaders, but permission 
was refused by the Dntcli governor. 
Coxinga, in consequence, ordered 
all the Chinese on the island to join 
him on the continent, which sum- 
mons was ob<‘yed by one half; and, 
ill order to distress the ri‘st, he pro- 
hihited all intercourse, and declared 
war against the Dutch. Two years 
afterwartls peace w as re-establislu^d, 
but Coxiuga, finding his situation in 
China insecure, determined to esta- 
blish a more independent sovereignty 
ill Formosa ; and, in eonsequciicr, 
resolved to invade tliat island, being 
encouraged by the ruinous state of 
the Dutch fortiBcafioiis. 

In March he anivcd at I'ywan, or * 
Formosa, with a fleet of 600 vessels, 
and made himself master of the town 
and adjacent country, and afterwards 
besieged Fort Zealand. The Dutch 
made seycral ineffectual efforts to 
relieve it, but were each time re- 
pulsed with considerable slaughter. 
At length the governor, Wosbiirgli, 
having sustained a close siege as lung 
as it was possible to resist, was 
obliged to surrender the 5th of July, 
1661, and the survivors of the gar- 
rison were allowed to embark on 
hoard the Dutch ships. This w'as a 
severe blow on the Dutch East India 
Company, as while they retained 
Formosa they could controiil tliu 
Commerce of the Spaniards, Portu- 
guese,' and Chinese, and had a place 
of reflreshment flor their sbipif trading 
fo Japan. 

Coxinga, not long after he had 
completird the conquest, engaged in 
a war with the Emperor of China on 
the main lahd, and was defeated and 
slain in a naval engagement by the 
united, fleets of the Dutch and Chi- 
nese. His followers withdrew from 
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the roust of Cliiiia in 2(50 vessels, 
Imt the place of their subsequent 
rotrciit'^Kis never been aslccrtaiiicd. 
Notwithstanding Ibis victory the al- 
lies could make no iinpressiou on 
i brinosa. it was so well defended by 
ik)\iii<»a’s nilclej Savia, and after- 
wards by lii*s son, Tchintj King May. 

After Coxinga’s -death it is pro- 
bable that the dynasty eqntiniicd to 
be distinguished by his name, as the 
r(‘rords of the English J^^ast India 
(\)inpany, in 1G71, nientiou a M'ar 
bid ween the King of Java, and Cox- 
sin, the chief of Fonniosa, whose 
power, at that period, controuled the 
King of Jainbee on Sumatra, and of 
Johorc on the Malay Peninsula, In 
i(i7(> tlie Jhiglish East India Com-^ 
puny had a factory on Formosa, the 
eliicCuhjeet of which Was, through 
this niediuiii, to cllect a trade with 
Japan. At this time the principal 
e\j)orts from Formosa were iiiic eo|v 
per and gold, both probably pro- 
cured from Japan. 

Ju the year 1683 the reigning 
prince, Telling Ki San, voluntarily 
siiiTcudcrcd his dominions to the 
Einju'ror of China, who settled a 
pi’iisioii on him. The Chinese hav- 
ing thus easily acquired Formosa, 
garrisoned it with a strong body Of 
troops, and with them it ha.s re- 
mained until wUhin these few years. 

In 1805 the ‘ Ladroiie pirates had 
acquired possession of a great part 
of the south-west coast of Formosa, 
wliich exported a great deal of gra in 
to IJic province of Fokin in cTiitia. 
{Maepherson^ Bruce, Kn^ 

seitstern, ^c.) 

Fort William.— See CALcuTtA. ; 

Fort St. David. — tomi ontlic 
sea coast of the Carnatic, 100 miles 
S. S. yy. from Madras, and 15 S. 
W . from PolldiehelT}^ Lat 1 1^. 46^ 
N. J ^oiig. 79®. 67'. E. Three con- 
siderable rivcjrf, coming from the 
westward, gain the sea in t|ie space 
of four miles within tbe, bounds of 
b'brt 8L David. The bed of the 
Paiiaur lies about 1800 yards to the 
north of the River of Tripapolore, 
pad the two communicate by a canal 


which nms nearly parallel to, and 
about 1000 yards distant from, the 
margin of tlie sea. Fort St. David 
stands in the angle where the canal 
joins the River of J ni)apolore, which 
passes close to the site of tlie fort, 
and then sends to the south an arm 
that soon joins the River of Burida- 
pollain, when both united in one 
ehanncl coiiliiiue along the eaKtern 
side of Cuddalorc, separated from 
the sea by a mound of sand. 

This factory was first established 
in 1691, when tlie Court of Directors 
ordered a purchase to be made from 
the Ram Rajidi of a new settlement 
at Tcgnapatain, which yvas carried 
into execution, and naitled b’ort St, 
David, the tcirilory acquired being 
larger than that belonging to Ma- 
dras. 

Ill 1693 it was discovcrejjf that a 
plot had been arranged by Dr. Rlackr 
well, thesiirgeoii to the garrison, to 
deliver up Fort St. David to Ziitiicar 
Khan, the general of Aiireiig'/cbe, 
then besieging the Ram K;yjah in 
Gingoc; iiireeomponce for which he 
was to receive a large sum of money, 
and be made governor of Porto 
Novo. He was seized and earned 
to Madras, vi^herc he made full eon- 
fcssioii; when it appeared the plot 
comprehended the seizure of the 
whole of the English settlements. 
In 1702 the ground rontof Fort St. 
David was farmed for 2805 pagodas, 
and the tobacco and betel nut for 
275(5 pagodas. 

After the capture of Madras, in 
1746, by the French under M. La 
Bmirdonnais, tlie English factory re- 
tired here, and were again besieged, 
but without ;^uccess. From this pe- 
riod. U (^onlibucd tlie head of the 
English settlements oh the Coro- 
maiidql Coast until 1758, when it 
was taken by M. Lally after a short 
siege.: rOii tJiis event * the French 
completely demolished the ibididca- 
tionsj which: were never rebuilt. .For 
this; they afterwards suflered severe 
retribution ^when Pondiclieriy was 
taken. (Orme, Bruce, ^c*) 

Fortified Island, {Bama hoHL 
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.Dwrg'rt). — A small island, about a 
milo ill c.irouniiVjrciire, on the coast 

XorOi Camiia, a iittlo way north 
|W»n the enlnmco into Onore Lake. 
Lilt. 14°. U)'. N". Lun^. 74°. 27'. K. 

It was orij^inally iVntified by Si- 
Yiipi)a >ltivaka, the Rajah of Ikeri, 
but was g:rcalJy strengthened by 
Tippoo, wlio intciide<l to make it 
Ins naval arsenal. When taken from 
him, in 1792, by three British fri- 
gates, the garrison consisted of 200 
moil, and 34 pieces of oanuoii^ 
with provisions and ammunition in 
propniiion. Besides the military 
stores and pepper there were found 
here 20 tons of iron spikes for build- 
ing, with almost the whole of the 
iron work for a GO gnn ship, and 
sonic lesser naval stores. Ti'he ship 
for which this preparation w'as made 
was iH«^ly completed, but bad bfjen 
snitlled and sunk in the river at 
Onore on the comiucnccmcut of 
hostilities. 

This islainl contains cocoa nut, 
jialms, and plantain tiees, with abiiiH 
dance of fresh water, it ]iroduccs 
the best sort of cari, wbicb is used 
by the natives in painting ibcir 
houses. {Dirom, F, Buchanan, 4*e.) 

Tring YB-^ZAU. — A small town in 
the province of Bengal, distiict of 
Dacca JeIai{)uoi\ situated on tbo 
west sid(j of the Dullascry, near its 
jiinctioii with the Megna, 13 miles 
S. W. from Dacca. Lat. 23°. 33'. N. 
Long. 90°. 23'. K; 

W hen Shaista Khan, the Mogul 
Viceroy <if Bengal, invaded Chitta- 
gong, ihen possessed by the Miiglis, 
in 166G, he was joined by many of 
the native Portuguese, who lied to 
the IVIogul army for protection. A 
considerable number of (hem ho set- 
tled here, and from this circumstance 
liie name of the place originated, 
but none of their dtjscendants now 
remain. During the height of the 
rainy season, the vast expanse of 
water here appears like an inland 
sea, and the depth is very great. 
(JSlvwan, ^ 

J^^os Isle. — A small island 
«^>d^Hiinles in circumicrcucc, one 


of the most southerly of the Philip- 
pines. Lat. 9°. 25'. N. Long. 123P. 
25'. E. 

Fug A Isle.-^A small island about 
35 miles in circumference, one of 
the Philippines, and situated due 
north from the large island of Luzon, 
or Luconia. Lat. 19°. M. l^ong. 
121°. 30'. E. 

Fulalee. — A small branch of the 
Inilns, which it rejoins in latitude 
25°. 9'. N. a few miles below Hy- 
derabad, tJie capital of the province 
of Sitidc. 

Aseoiiding the Fulalee from its 
junction with the Indus up to Hy- 
derabad, it winds so much, that, al- 
though the direct distance by land is 
not more than 14 miles, the route by 
water is not less than 24 miles. 'I'ho 
depth of water in tliis part of tlm 
route, during the month of August, 
is from four to six fathoms, and 
there are many villages scattered on 
each side of the river. The natives 
of Sind(5 assert, that the Fulalee, at 
sonic distance to the north of Hy- 
derabad, communicates with the In- 
dus, forming an island of the coun- 
try round the city of Hyderabad. 
This island,, named Gungah, near 
tbcj banks of the river, is, in many 
places, w ell cultivated, which is also 
(ho case witli tlic opposite side. 
{Maxfield, ^c.) 

FultA, {Phalata, Fertility ), — A 
large village in the province of Ben- 
gal, situated on the cast bank of the 
River Hooghly, 20 niilcs S. S. W, in 
a straight diiection from Calcutta, 
but much more by the windings of 
the river. Lat. 22°. 19'. N. Long. 
88°, 20'. E. The anchorage hen^ is 
safe, ships being protected t^m tlic 
swell of the sea. 'Plic bott(fu is a 
stiff clay, in whicli the anchors hold 
so fast tiiat it is diUicult to Aveigh 
them. ^ 

Fuhruckabad, (FaraJihabad, a 
Happy Abode ,) — A district in ^ the 
province of Agra, situated in the 
Doab of the Ganges a mb Jumna, 
and between the 27th and 28tli de- 
grees of north latitude. 'Jliis small 
distiict extends along the western 
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bank of tlie Ganp^cs, and was sur- 
^ rounded by the dominions of the 
Nab^ls^f Oiide, to whom the Patan 
chief Fnrnickabad was tributary. 
Ill IHOl, i>y an arran^cmeiif with 
the former, the tribute payable by 
the latter was transferred to the 
Company;' and, in 1802, the civil 
and military government of the coun- 
try were assumed, making an allow- 
ance to the Nabob of h'urnickabad 
of 180,000 rupees per annum. 

Prior to this period tlie slate of the 
country was most wretched. Mur- 
ders 'were so frequent, that the in- 
habitants did not dure to venture 
out aft(!r sunset ; and the workmen 
who came out of the British military 
cantonments always retired to their 
own houses during day light. Since 
the transfer the robbers liave been 
extirpated, and owing to the security 
of propoity, the value of the lands 
have greatly lisftii. It w'ould be easy 
to prove that the great bulk of the 
inhabitants of every part of India 
have reason to rejoice at coming un- 
der. the Bri^tish controul, but the 
bles.sings to this small distiict in par- 
ticular are inealciiJable. {Ijord Va- 
lent 'm, Treaties^ lleimel^ ^c.) 

h'unnucKABAD. — A town in the 
province of Agra, district of I'ur- 
nickabad, of which it is the capital. 
Lai. 27®. 23'. N. Long. 7b®. 33". E. 

This town was built by a Patan 
colony about 100 years ago, and is 
situated at a short distance fiom the 
west side of the Ganges. The streets 
are wide, and the houses and open 
places are shaded with trees. A con- 
siderable trade is carried on, and the 
town rendered flourishing by the vi- 
cinity of the ' British cantoniuents. 
On .the ct;ssioti of the district, in 
1802| by the Nabob of Oude, a civil 
esfablishineiit for the admiiiisU'afion 
of justice, and collection of the re- 
venue, was settled here, subordinate 
to the Bareily court of circuit and 
appeal. 

'iVa^cIling distance from Lucknow 
111 miles, from Benares 755, from 
Calcutta byBirbooiii 765 miles. {Lord 
Valentiaty Rennely ^c.) 


Forrucknagur.— A town in the 
province of Delhi, 30 miles S. W. 
from the city of Delhi. Lat. 2b®. 
30". N. Long. 70®. 41'. K. 

PUTrEHGHUR, (Ftcla/tghar, the 
Fort of Victory), — A town in the 
province of Agra, district of Fur- 
ruckabad, 91) miles W, N. W. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 27®. 22'. N. Long. 
79®. 34'. E. A brigade of troops is 
usually cantoned at this [dace, wliicli 
is close to Furnickabad. 

Ft JTTi 1 * 0011 . — A town ill the pro- 
vince of Agra, 25 miles W. S. W. 
from the city of Agra. Lat. 27®. 6'. 
N. Long. 77®. 34". 15. 

'Hiis place is enclosed by a stone 
wall of great extent, built by the 
Em|)cror Acber. The space within 
does not appear ever to have been 
filled with biiiltlings, and the part 
now inhabited is !ml an inconsider- 
able villager Mhe iieighbowffing bills 
are composed of a grevish sUnie, 
and have supidied tho materials of 
wliicIi the town is built. On the 
most elevatf*d part of the rock stands 
Jhe tomb of Shah Selim Cheestce, 
by the eflicacy of whose devotion tlie 
15mpress of Acber, after remaining 
several years barren, became preg- 
nant, and bore a son, wlio, in ho- 
nour of the saint, was named Selim ; 
and, on ascending the throne of 11 in- 
dostan. took the iianic of Jeliaiigecr. 
{^Hunter y ^c.), 

J^’UTTYPooR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmcer, within the terri- 
tories of the deynagur Hajpoots, 70 
tiiiles N . N . W. from J vnagur. Lat. 
27®. 61". N. Long. 75®. 7'. E. /Hus 
|)lace is inhabited by a tribe of Ma- 
liommedans, iiatned Kaieni Khance. 

EvZAiiAD, {aheaudfnl Residence,) 
—A town in the province of tiude, 
situated on the south side of the 
Goggrah, or Dewah Biver,^} 80. miles 
cast from liiiekiiow. Lat. 26^. 45". 
N. Long. 82®. 10'. E. Dniiiig the- 
reign of Sujah iid Dowlah this was 
the capital of his dominions, but his 
son removed the scat of government 
to Lucknow, Hen; are the remains 
of a tbrtrtss, and of Sujah ud Dow- • 
lah's palace. The city ’ is of ccin-r 
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fsidcrable c\ient/aiid slill contains 
a nnmcrous population, chiefly of 
the lower classes; the j^reat'nicn, 
accompanied by the inerchants,hank- 
ers, and money changers, having 
migrated along with the coui't to 
Jjiicknow. Adjoining is the ancient 
city of Onde, or Ayodha, the capital 
of the great Ham, who conquered 
Ceylon. {Remelf Hod&es, Poster^ 
dr.) 


G. 

Galesong;— ‘A small province si- 
tuated at the southern extremity of 
Celebes, the inhabitants of which 
are esteemed the best sailors on the 
island. 

GalkV.st. — A small village in 
Ceylon to the south of Colombo, 
wdierc t lie re is a church for the ac- 
commodation both of the Dutch and 
Ceylonese, many of the latter having 
been converted to the Chiistian re- 
ligion. Lat. 10®. 59'. N. Long. 79®. 
61'. K 

Gam>.\poor, {Gandhapm\ thefra^ 
Town ). — A town in the Ma- 
haratta territories, in the j)rovince 
of Aurungabad, 62 miles north from 
Ahmed niiggiir. Lat. 19®. N. 
Long. 75®. 11'. E, 

Gahrah.—A small town in the 
province of Siiide, di.strict of I'atta. 
Lat. 24®. 4G'. N. Long. 67®. 66'. E. 

'J'his place stands on the banks of 
a salt water creek communicating 
with the sea, and navigalde for 
small boats ; but the trade is insig- 
nifleant, and the poverty of the in- 
habitants extreme. . There are a few 
wells; near the town, but the water 
is ncitixfa^^d nor plentiful. 

Tlife sutt^iiifijlihg country consists 
^nf a light Sail^ifd, which, hi a 
fresh broessc^ rises in .such clouds as 
rdmqst to blind man and beast. A 
strong j^lorc is reflected during the 
vday, aM the wind is dry and ex- 
frt‘m^j|barchhig. A few <yo shrubs 
sue j|p|kred over this tiacti Two 


miles E. N. E. from Gahrah the 
country improves, and there is.u 
plain three miles in extent, (t’lCl ca- 
pable of cultivation, remaining in a 
state of nature. {Maxfie^ ^-c.) 

Ganges, {Ganga ). — Prior to the 
commencement of the *19111 century 
the Ganges had been traded by liin^ 
dOo pilgiinis from Hindostaii into 
the snowy mountains, which run in 
a direction north west to south ca.st, 
on the frontiers of India; and, on 
the side of Tibet, had been approach- 
ed by Lama surveyors, whose route 
terminated at Kentaisse, a range of 
sno\v 7 mountains on the west and 
south of Tibet. The intervening 
space was a region of conjecture and 
romance. \Thether a vast tract of 
Alpine country intervened, or sim- 
ply a ridge of lofty mountains clothed 
in eternal snow, which last position 
seemed the most probable. 

Until 1807 all tho maps represent- 
ed this river flowing witliin the Hi- 
malaya chain of siiow'y mountains 
many hundred miles, from an imagi- 
nary lake, named Mapama, to Gan- 
goutri. This course appeared to Mr. 
Oolebrooke^ and the late Lieut. Coi. 
CoJebrooke, to rest on very slender 
foundations. They thought it very 
improbable that a stream less than 
the Alacananda, as the Bhagirathi 
was represented to be, should have 
its source so much more remote than 
the larger stream; and that flowing 
(a.s was supposed) for many hundred 
miles through a mountainous region, 
it should receive no greater acces- 
sions mountain torrents; Praun 
Poori, the Sanyassecv had, prior to 
this, also declared, that the river at 
Ganjfoutri, which was visited by him 
on bis return from Cashmere, was so 
narrow', that it might be leaped over ; 
Which is incompatible with the no- 
tiCn of a distant source of the river. 
So narrow a stream Oduld be only a 
mere brook or rivulet, whose re- 
motest source, these gentlemen coHt 
jeetured, must be only a fei^ miles 
distant. 

To verify these conclusions Lieut, 
Wcbfo was sept by the Bengal go* 
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ve-rnment, in 1808, to survey the 
, somco.s of the Ganges; and the in- 
IroiuHjion acquired by hiin det£>r- 
iniiiciTimn to assign them a situation 
;s(»uth of^he IJimalatya Mountains. 
II is reasoiklbr adopting this opinion 
he has [umlished, the principal of 
which are/ 

1st. That it had universally been 
experienced during his journey, that 
tin; stippl}" of water from springs and 
tributary .streams was sufficient, in a 
course of eight or 10 miles, to swell 
the most minute rivulet into a con- 
siderable and unfordabic stream. 

‘2dly. The course of the Gauges 
and Alacaiianda Rivers was follow- 
ed, until tlic former became a shal- 
low and almost stagnant pool, and 
tlie latter a small stream; and both 
having, in addition to springs and 
rivulets, a considerable visible sup- 
ply from the thawing of the snow. 
It is therefore concluded from ana- 
logy, that the sources of these rivers 
could be little, if at all removed from 
the station at which these remarks 
were collected. i 

No doubt, therefore, can remain, , 
tliat the different brandies of tho 
river above Hurdwar take their rise 
on tlic southern side of the Himalaya 
chain of .snowy mountains; and it is 
presumable, that all the tributary 
streams of the Ganges, including the 
Sarjew or Goggrah, and the Jumna, 
whose most conspicuous fountain is 
at little distance from the Ganges, 
alsu rise on the southern side of that 
chain of mountains. 

Every account agrced that the 
source of tlic Ganges is more remote 
tlnm the place called Gangoutri, 
which is merely the point whence it 
issues from Himalaya,not, as related, 
through : a secret passage or caveni> 
rescinbiing a cow’s mouth;, but its 
cuirent is perceptible beyond that 
place, although the aqces^ be.^ ob- 
sti'ucted as to exclude fiirthd i.e^ 
search. 'The pilgrims, and those 
persons who reside within a few 
iniles^f Gangoutri, and who gain a 
livelihood by brinmng the water 
from spo;^ say that tho road be- 


yond Gangoutri is passable only for 
a few miles, when the current is en- 
tirely concealed under heaps of snow, 
which no traveller ever has sur- 
nioiinted or can surmount. 

After issuing from the mountains 
near Hurdwin, to the conflux with 
the Jumna at Allahabad, the first 
large river that joins it, the bed of 
the Ganges is generally from a mile 
to one and a quarter miles wide, 
Erom hence its course becomes more 
winding, ’ and its bod wider, until 
liaving successively received the 
Goggrah, the Soane, and the Gun- 
diick, besides many smaller streams, 
its channel attains its full width, as 
it afterwards in some parts becomes 
so narrow as half a inile; and, where 
no islands intervene, is in some 
places three miles Avidc. When at 
its lowest, the principal channel va- 
ries from 400 yards to and a 
quarter inilc.s wide, but is common- 
ly about three-fouitbs of a mile in 
breadth. 

The Gange.s is fordable at some 
places above its conflux with the 
Jumna, but the navigation is never 
interrupted. At 500 miles from the 
sea tlie channel is 30 feel deep when 
the river is at the low est; whicli depth 
continues to tlie sea, where the sud- 
den expansion of the stream deprives 
it of tlie force necessary to sweep 
away the bars of sand and mud 
thrown across it by the .strong south- 
erly winds, so that the principal 
bi’aneh 'of the Ganges cannot be en- 
tered by large vessels. 

About 2U0 miles from tho sea 
(but 300, reckoning the windings of 
the river), commences the Delta of 
the Ganges. The two westernmost 
branches; named theCassiuiba;siir and 
Jcllinghy rivers, . unite and fbj in af- 
terwards what is named tliOf^JbJooghly 
River, which forms tlm Poi^ of Cal- 
cutta, and the only.; Wanch .of the 
Ganges that is commonly navigated 
by ships. The Cossimbnzar River, is 
almost dry from Octotier to May ; 
the Jcllinghy River, altlmugh a 
stream, runs in it during the whole ^ 
year, is; in some years' unnavigable 
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diirinp^ ttro or tliree of the driest 
mouths ; so that the only subordi- 
Hate branch of the Ganges that is at 
all times navigable for boats is the 
Chandnah River, whieh separates at 
Moddapoor, and icnriiriatcs in tJie 
HuoriiigotUi River. That part of 
the Deita bordering on the sea is 
composed of a labyrinth of rivers and 
creeks, named the Siiiidcrbnnds, 
uhicJi, including the rivers that 
bound it give an expansion of 
miles to the branches of the Ganges 
at its juiictioii u itli the sea. 

I’he descent of the river is about 
nine inches ))er mile ; but the wind- 
ings are so great as to reduce the 
declivity to less than four inches per 
mile. In the dry season the mean 
rate of iuo\ion is less than tiiree miles 
per hour. In the wet season, and 
while the waters are draining oft* 
from t!il^«i]miidiited lands, the cur- 
rent runs from li\e to six miles an 
hour ; and there are instances of its 
running seven and eight miles in par- 
particular situatiotis. 

The Ganges appears to owe its 
increase as niiich to the rain that 
falls in the mouiitatns, as to that 
which falls in the plains ofFlindos- 
tan, for it i Lses 15^ feet out of 33 
feet (the sum total of its rising) by 
the bitter end of Jiuio, and the rainy 
season docs not properly begin iiJ 
most 4»fthc tlaf coiuitries nrit'il about 
that time. In the mountains the 
rains hegin early in April ; and, by 
the latter end of that month, when 
the rain water h:is reached Bengal, 
the riu^rs begin to riac by very slow 
degrees, the increase being only one 
ii.oh. per day/for the first fortnight. 
It then gradually augimmts to two 
aiid three inches bcibre any f{!iantity 
of rain falls in the low counitios; 
and when the rain becomes gederal 
its increase^ at a inedinm, is five 
inches per By the latter end 
of July all lower parts of Bengal 

are overflo'^ed contiguous to the 
Ganges audBralimapootra, and tbrrn 
'an iunndatihn of mure than l(K) miles 
( in width, nothing appearing but vil- 
lages and trees, and here and there 


the artificial site of an abandoned 
Village, appearing like an island. . .. 

Owing to the ipiaiitity of rait/lhat 
falls in Bengal, the lauds iti^cncral 
are overtlowed to a cola’sidei able 
height long before the »cd of the 
river is filled, tlie groundTadjacent to 
the river bank, to the extent of some 
miles, being higher than the rest of 
the coiiiitry. I’hcre are particular 
tracts guarded from inundatiun by 
dikes, which are kept up at an enor- 
mous expense; yet do not always 
succeed, owing to the want of tena- 
city in the soil of which they arc 
composed. It is calculated that the 
length of these dikes, collectively, 
exceeds 1000 miles. 

Table of the Lwrease of the Ganges 
and its Branches. 

AT JELLING HY. AT DACCA. 

ft. ill. ft. in. 
In May it rose 6 0 - 2 4 

‘ June - - 9 6 - 4 6 

July - --12 6 - 56 

In the first half of 

Augpst - -40 - 111 

Feet 32 0 X4 3 

The inundation is nearly at a stand 
in Bnigal for some days preceding 
the 15tii of August, when it begins to 
run oO*, though great quantities of 
rain still continue to fall during Au- 
gust and September ; but a decrease 
of rain has by this time taken place 
in the mountains, and a consequent 
deficiency in the supplies to keep up 
the inundation. The daily decrease 
of Ujc Ganges, during the latter half 
of August and September, is ftorn 
three to four inches; from Septem- 
ber to the end of November it gra- 
dually lessens from three inches to 
one and a half inches; and Vrom 
November to the end of April is only 
half ail inch per day aim medium. 

Approaching the sea Croin the li- 
mits to whioli the tide reaches^ the 
height of the periodical increase gra- 
dually diniinishcs, until it totally dis- 
appears at the point of coiiilueiice 
with the sea. The ocean, preserving 
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ftt all times tlic same level, neccs- 
iiiflufMices the level of the wa- 
ters vSat communicate with it. At 
Lncki^ttor there is a ditference of 
about si^feet between the height 
in the dilrarent seasons; at Dacca 
and pluc^ adjacent 14; and at 
Custee of 31 feet. The latter place 
is about 240 miles from the sea by 
the course of the river; and the sur- 
face of the river there is, during the 
dry season, 80 feet above tlie level 
of the sea at high water. 

I'hc (piaritity of water discharged 
by the Ganges, in one second of time, 
during the dry season, is 80,000 cu- 
bic feet; but the river when full, hav- 
ing twice the volume of water in it, 
and its motion being accelerated in 
the proportion of five to three, the 
quantity discharged that season is 
405,000 cubic feet. Taking the me- 
dium of the whole year, it will be 
nearly 180,000 cubic feet per second 
of time. 

In Bengal the banks of the Ganges 
exhibit a variety of appearances, ac- 
cording to the nature of the soil, or 
the degree of force with which the 
current strikes against them. In 
those parts where the velocity of the 
f5treain is greatest, and die soil ex- 
tremely loose, they become perpen- 
dicular, and crumble in .so frequent- 
ly, as to render it dangerous to ap- 
proach them. The bank is often 
excavated into a number of deep 
bays, with projecting points between 
them, round which the current nisiies 
with great rapidity ; but is consider- 
ably slackened, and has even a retro- 
grade motion in the interior part of 
the gulf. Ill the higher parts, where 
a conker soil (a hard, reddish, calca- 
reous earth) prevails, the banks of 
the, Ganges are not so liable to be 
undermined. 

The Rajemal Hills, from which se- 
veral rocky joints project into the 
river, as at Sicrygully, l^inty, and 
Pattergotta, have for ages opposed 
effectually the encroachments of the 
river, llie depth of the water in 
the navigable part of Ihe Ganges, 
not far from Colgong, is frequently 


upwards of 70 feet ; yet in this neigh- 
bourhood new islands have risen to 
more than 20 leet above the level of 
the stream. The quantity of land 
which has been dcstroy<^d l)y the 
river ill the course of a few yearp, 
from Colgong to Sooty, will amount, 
on a moderate calculation, to 40 
square miles, or 25.600 square acres; 
but this is counterbalanced, in a 
great measure, by the alluvion which 
has taken place on the o]>positc 
.shore, and by the new island of Sun- 
deep, which alone contains above 
10 square miles. 

In its course tlirough the plains the 
Ganges receives 11 rivers, some of 
which arc equal to the Rliirie, and 
smallerthanthc'riiames.bcsidessomo 
a great many others of lesser note. 
The largest tributary streams to the 
Ganges in Bengal and Bab^r at e the 
GoggraJi, the Soane, and flic Goosy, 
or Cosa. Such ol* these rivers as are 
nawoivesl arc remarkable for their 
windings; the larger rivers tiaving a 
tendency to run in more riiroci lines. 

Within the space of lOt) niile.s the 
Ganges, by the winding of its course, 
is calculated to increase l!ie distanco 
to 125 miles. 

^rhe Goggrah, or Dewali, to 112 
miles. 

The Hooghly from Calcutta to 
Nuddea increases from 60 tp 76 
miles. 

The Goompty, from its outlet up- 
wards, increases from 100 to 175 
miles. 

The Issamutty and .Tabooua, from 
Dewangungo to Bausetullali, in- 
crease from 100 to 217 miles. 

Although the sources of the Brah- 
mapootra have ndver been explored, 
it is probable they are sepmted h'om 
those of the Ganges only by a narrow 
range of siiow-clad peaks, about the 
32d degree of north latitude, and the 
82d of east longitude. From hence 
they direct their courses towards op- 
posite quarters, until they are more 
than 1200 miles asunder ; but after- 
wards meet and intermix their wa- 
ters beftire they join the sea, the 
Ganges having then performed a 
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joiiniry, including the ^findings, of 
about 1500 miles. 

It is only that part of the river 
which lies in a line from Gangouin, 
where its feeldc stream issues from 
Xiimahiya to Sagor Island, below 
Calcutta, that is piuticularly sacred, 
and named the Gunga, or Bhagi- 
rathi. 'Hie llooghly Kiver, there- 
Ibre. of European geographers is 
considered the tnio Gmigcs; and the 
great branch tliat runs east to join 
the Brahmapootra is, by the Hin- 
doos, called Puddali (Padma) or 
i^adinawaii, and is not by them 
esteemed equally sacred. Although 
the water of the whole river from 
Oangoiitri to Sagor is ]iol3% yet there 
are places more cininciitly sacred 
than the rest, mid to these pilgrims 
from a distance resort to pciform 
tlu'ir ablutions, and to take up the 
water llint is used in their cere- 
monies. 

The cliicf of these are the five 
Prayags, or holy junctions of rivers, 
of which Allahabad is the principal, 
and by way of distinction iiaiiicd 
simply Prayag. The others are si- 
tuated ill tile province of Seriiiagiir, 
at tlie confluence of tlic Alacananda, 
with difl'erent small rivers, and are 
named Devaprayaga, Biidraprayaga, 
Oarjiaprayaga, and Naiidaprayaga. 
’J'hc other .sacred places are Hurd- 
war, wIkto the river lirst escapes 
from the inounlaiiis; G tiara Jana- 
giri, a short distance below Mong- 
hir and Sagor Island, at the moii3i 
of the Cak iitia Biver, named by 
1‘juropeaiis the Ifpoghly^. Besides 
its sanctity, the Ganges is much 
esteemed for its medicinal pro- 
prr))eKics, and is on this account 
tlraiik by many jVIahpmincdans. 
Ill 17f>2 Abd 111 Hakeem, the reign-, 
iiig Nabob pf »Shaijoor, nca^;.,tb^; 
west coast of Indta, althpiigh at 
distance of . more than 1(X)0 inUes 
froni this river, never drank .^ly 
other water. 

Ill tl^^Xindoo Mythology Gaiiga 
(the ClS y es) is described as the 
Oddest, d^^htcr of the ^cat moui»> 
fain liii^vata ; her sister Ooma as 


the spouse of MoliadeTa,thc dcsli oy- 
iiig power. . - 

She is called Ganga on accpKiit of 
her flowing through gang, tb/carlli ; 
she is called «1 ah navi h oiiv^ choleric 
Hindoo saint, whoso demotions she 
interrupted on her passage to tho 
sea, and, in a fit of dispibasure, ho 
drank her entirely up; but was af- 
terwards induced, by the hiimblu 
supplications of the Devas (demi- 
gods), to dischaigc her by his ears. 

She is called Bhaghij atlii from tho 
royal do vf flee Bhagaratha, who, by 
the inteiiKil Y and austerity of his de- 
votions, brought her from heaven to 
the earth, from whence she jiro- 
ceeded to the infernal regions, to re- 
animate the ashes of some of his 
aucestoi-s. 

She is called Triputhaga, on ac- 
count of her proceeding fbrw^ard in 
three difterent directions, watering 
the three w'orlds — ^lieavcn, earth, 
and the infernal regions. 

According to the Brahiniiiicai 
Mythology', the sea, although dug 
before the descent of the Ganges 
from Jbeavon, is, by the Hindoos, 
supposed to hay been ifmply^ of 
w-aler. {ReimeL' &j^roQkey CoUtnel 

r eh'ookey Wdm^aaper, liamayo'n, 
Buchamit^ ^ t .) 

.Gang POOR. — A small dhstrict in 
the province of Guudwuna, situated 
about the 22d degree of iiorth lati- 
tude, mid bounded on tlie north by 
the British district of Cliiita Nag- 
poor, in Bahar. Hiiring tlic rcigu 
of Aurengzebe, it was formally an- 
nexed to the Soiibah of AUah^ad, 
although but in nominal subjection 
to the Mogul dominion. It is .a bar^ 
ren, mountainous, and unproductive 
territory, and still possessed by na- 
tive zemindars. Thc diief river is 
Soaiik,. and thp principal towns 
fiaiigppQr and Badab. 

;$lANG.ppOR.— -A to wKPppssessed by 
indi^endetit zemindars, in tJhc . pro- 
ymcc of Giindwaha, the capital of 
a small district of the same name. 
4': ?^ Gong. 8^^ lO'Mik 
GANGOUTtti,,((?mi^ddn).~A ce- 
lebrated place of Itodoo pilgrimage 
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among the Himalaya Mountains, in 
tho province of Scrinagnr. ljat.31®. 

Long. 78° 9'. li. 

At Mils place the breadth of the 
(lange!?i§ about 16 Or 20 yards, the 
current il.^jjdcratc, and not above 
waist deep^ Two miles further on 
IS Ihe placeroallcd the Cow's Mouth. 
It is a large stone in the middle of 
the bed of the river, the water pass- 
ing it on each side, and disclosing a 
small piece above the surface, to 
w hich fancy may attacli the idea of 
a cow. Thv. river runs tixim the di- 
rection of N. by L. and on the bank, 
near Gaiigoutri, is a small temple, 
about eight or 10 feet high, eontairh 
ing two or three images rcpresiiiit- 
ing the Ganges, the llhagirathi, &e. 
Tliorc arc ihix'e cooiids, or basins, 
where the pilgrims bathe, called 
Hrainnaeooiid, Vishniieoond, and 
Siiryacoond, tbrmcd in the bed of 
the river. 

In 1808 liieutenant Webb and 
his party approached within 10 or 
18 mites liorizontal distance Irom 
this place ; but, on uccofint of the 
extreme difficulty of the road, and 
want of time, could proceed no fur- 
ther. Tins short distance was reckon- 
ed a journey that would occupy six 
or seven days. 'J"hc pilgrims, and 
other persons in the vicinity, who 
gain a livelihood by bringing water 
from tile spot, .say, that the road be- 
yond Gangoiitri is passable only for 
a few . miles, where the cniteni is 
entirely concealed under heaps of 
.snow, whicli no trav(;ller ever has 
surmounted, or can surmount. 

The pilgrimage to Gangoutri is 
ronsidered a great exertion of Hin- 
<loo devotion ; the perforinance of it 
is supposed to redeem the pcrforiner 
Xroiii troubles in this world, and iu- 
sui'v a happy transit throttgh all the 
stages of 4ronstnigration tvhicb bic 
may have to undergo. The wytei^ 
taken from tieiice is di-awn imdcr 
the inspection of aBrahmiii, to whbm 
a triilihg sum is paid for the privi- 
lege .pf taking it It is aftc^rwa,rds of- 
lered up by, or oh the part of the 
pilgrim, at; the temple of Baidya- 


iiathy a celebrated place of woridiip 
in Bengal. The specific gravity of 
this river is said to exceed that of 
the iicighbouriiig river the Alaca- 
nanda, according to Hiiidno belief, 
and is so pure, as neither to evapo- 
rate, nor to become eorniptccl by 
being kept. I’hc mountains in the 
vicinity of Gangoutri have a very 
barren appearance, the only tree 
produced being the Bhurjapati’a. 
{Raper, Webbe, ^t.) 

Gan JAM, {Gaujam^ the Depot).— A. 
sca-port tow'n in the Northern Cir- 
cars, the capital of a district of the 
same name. Lat. 19°. 23'. N. liOng. 
85°. 19'. 13. The fort is a small pen- 
tagon on plain ground ; and, when 
jfropcriy garrisoiieil, capable of 
making a consitlerahle resistance. 
Sugar and jagary are cultivated' in 
this neighbourhood, but the country 
to the norlli of Ganjarn is very low, 
and under water’ during "^he rains. 
Gan jam is now one of the five dis- 
tricts into which the Norllu rn (!ir- 
cars have been subdivideil, and tlie 
r<?sidc!ice of a judge and ccillcelor. 
Tlic Bengal revenue of jiuliidal sys- 
tem was introduced in 1801. 

The principal towns for the coast- 
ing trade in this district are Ciuiijain, 
Mnnsnrcotta, Soriiapoor, Barvah, 
Calingapatam, and Baiipaiiapados ; 
at which ports, hctwccni the 1st of 
May, 1811, and the 3()lh of April, 
1812, 8Jl vessels and craft, men- 
siiritig 9470 tons, arrived ; and 206, 
measuring 26,802, departed. 

The total value of imports at Gan- 
jam, during the above period, was 
106,250 rupees, of which only 6414 
rupees was from places beyoiid the 
‘territories subject to the Madras go- 
vernment, and the whole of this from 
Calcutta. The total Vahie of the 
expoilis, within the sanid period, was 
.473,^ rupees, of which biiiy85o3 
rupebs was to places beyohJl the 
temtories of the Madras govern-, 
^ent, viz. 

To Calcutta - - 3157 

To Botany Bay - 5396 

* Arcot Rupees 8653 
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Distance from Calcutta 372 miles ; 
from Madras 651). {J, Grants Rox- 
burgh, Uplou, Report on External 
Commerce, ^ c.) 

Garewdux. — A town in the Nah- 
ry Sankar [)io\ iiice, situated to the 
north ot'tho IJiitKilava ridge oi'niouii- 
tains. Lai. 33^. 18'. N. Long. 80®. 
63'. E. 

(LutxiJDV, {Gurmmli), — A small 
town in the province of, Bengal, dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalpotn*, situated 
on the west bank of the great branch 
of the Ganges, nnmod the Pnddali. 
Lat. 22®. 59'. N. Long. 90®. 11'. K 

Garrows, {Gamdas). — A monn- 
faiuons district, tributary to the Com- 
pany, on the north-eastern frontier 
of Bengal, and situated between 
the 25th and 2Gtii degrees of north 
latitude. It is bounded on the north 
by Rangamatty, and on the east 
by Assapi ; but its proper limits 
have ncA^jr been correctly ascer- 
tained. 

'ihe country is hilly, but very fer- 
tile, and tolerably well iuhiibited. 
One of l!ic chief villages is Ghoso 
gong. 'I'liere arc rivers at tin; several 
passes into the hills, the principal of 
which are the Nati, the Maharishi, 
the iSuniascrry, and the Mahadeo. 
'I’liese riv(‘rs arc of a .sandy, gra- 
velly bottom, with mnch liniestouc 
and iron on'. The Mahadt^o has 
abundance of coals, the oil of which 
is i'stcemcd, in the hills, a cure tor 
cutaneous disorders. 'J'here are but 
few sorts oftish in the rivers, but 
the C(»!niiion river turtle are to be 
had in great numbers. 

A GaiTow is a stout, well-shaped 
man, hardy, and able to do mucli 
work. 'I'hey have a surly look, a 
flat caflry nose, sin?iU eyes, gene- 
rally blue or brown, wrinkled fore- 
bead, and overhanging eyebrow, 
with a large mouth, thick lips, and 
round face. Their colour is of a 
liglit or dt,‘cp brown. The women 
are extremely ugly, short, and squat 
in Iheii’ stature, with masculine fea- 
tures. Ill thejr ears arc fixed iium- 
bera^of brass rings, sometimes as 
as 30|| mcrcasing in tUanielcr 


from three to .six inches. The fe- 
males work at ail laborious occupa- 
tioiis. .. . , 

The GaiTows eat all maimdr of * 
food ; even dogs, frogs, snsd^es, and 
the blood of animals, wUch last is 
baked over a slow fire, iJ. a hollow 
green bamboo. 'I'liey Ikivc various 
sorts of spirits, w hi(;li th^ drink to 
excess, but the most common is 
extracted from rice. I’heir animal 
food they eat almost raw. 

'I'hc* liouscs of 1li4i Garrows, called 
chauiigs. are raised on piles, Ihrc'C 
or four led; from the ground; in 
length lioiii 30 to 150 feet, by liom 
10 to 40 in breadth. The props of 
the house consist of large saul tim- 
bers, over which large limbers arc 
placed horizontally, and the roots 
are liiiished with bamboos, mats, and 
.strong grass. 'Phe latter arc uncom- 
monly wcllexcciilcd, particularly in 
the houses of the boiicahs, or chief 
men. The liouse consists of two 
apartments, one floored, and raised 
on piles; the other without a floor, 
at one end, for their cattle. The 
chicis wear silk turbans, but their 
apparel is generally covered with 
bugs. 

'i'lie Garrows arc of a mild temper 
and gay disposition. In regulating 
their dances, 20 or 30 men stand 
behind one another, holding each 
other by the sides of the belts, and 
then go round in a circle, hopping 
first on one foot, and then on the 
other. The women dance in row's, 
and hop in the .same manner. During 
their festivals they eat and drink to 
such a degree, that they require a 
day or two afterwards to become per- 
fectly sober. Mairiage is generally 
settled by the pai'tie.s themselves, 
but sometimes by their parents. If 
the parents do not accede to the 
wish of their child, they arc well 
beaten by the friends of the other 
party, and even by peisons uncon- 
nected with cither, until they ac- 
quiesce in the marriage. Among 
this people tiie youngest daughter is 
always the heiress. If her husband 
die^ she inaiiies one ofliis brotliers; 
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and, if they all die, she marries their 
father. 

• ''riie dead are kept four days, and 
thou burned. If the deceased be 
an chief of coinmon rank, 

the hcad^ if one of his slaves should 
be bunicd'with liiiii ; biit if he lia|i- 
peii to be Vi chief of the first rank, 
a lurfte IxMy of Iiis slaves sally out 
from the hills, and seize a Hindoo, 
v\hose head fhcjy cut olf, and burn 
with tlicir cliicf. Their relij;;ion ap- 
pears to approach that of the Hin- 
doos. 'riiey uorsliip Maliadeva, and 
at Ban jail n, a pass in the hills, they 
worship the sun and moon. Their 
punishments consist mostly of fines, 
wliich arc appropriated to festivity 
and drunkenness. In tlnrrr debates, 
their wives have as much to say as 
the chiefs. 

At the foot of the Garrow JTifls 
reside a tribe of peojilc called 
Hajins, whose customs in^arly re- 
semble those of the GaiTOW.s; but, 
in religion, partake more of the 
Hindoo, as they will not kill a cow% 
By lilt; Hajin caste the tiger is wor- 
shipped. {h'liiot, Lej/den, .tt’O 

Gaukakna. — A town in the pro- 
vince of North Canara. lint. 14®. 
32', N. Long. 74®. 2i>'. liJ. 'I'his town 
is very mucli scattered among cocoa 
nut palms, and conlains above 500 
houses, of which one lialf is occu- 
pied by Brahniiiis, who highly e^eciii 
Gankarna, on account of an image 
of Maliadeva, named Maliabolis- 
wara. About si\ miles to the north 
is Gangawali, an iaiel of fresh wa- 
ter, whicli separates the Hindoo 
geogiaphicjil tlivisiou, named Haiga 
orllaiva, from Kaukana ((’oncan). 
Canoes can go sot ral nrliles up this 
stream to the foot tn ino Ghuots. 
Tiie salt made in this part of the 
couiilry, where thtTO are the same 
nalurnl advaritagcs as at Goa, is 
very bad, and seaiccly saleable at 
market, (i*. Btwkanwi^ ^c,) 
(fAUNGRA. — A disti et belonging 
to the Nagpoor Maliau lias, in the 
province of Beiar, siiuatcd about 
tbe ^2d degree of liortii iatitnde. 
It is bounded on the north and 


smith by bills, and. intersected by 
tbe'l’iiptcc River, but very little is 
known repccting it. 

Ga irri’ M POOR, (GmUam(qmr), — A 
tow'ii ill the province of Allahabad, 
6.5 miles S. W. from liiicknow. Lat, 
2G®. !(/. N. Long. SO®. 15'. K. 'Mie 
boundary in this (juarter, betwixt 
the provinces of Allahcbad and Agra, 
commences near to this toivn. {Abul 
Fazel, ^c.) 

Gawelgur, (Gni/algitiiry or Ghur- 
gawil ), — A strong fortress in tlie 
province of Berar, 32 miles N. N, W* 
from KIliehpoor. Lat. 21®. 40'. N, 
Long. 77®. 52'. E. 

'i'his fortress stands on a high and 
rocky hill, in the midst of that range 
of iiioiintaiiis which lies between 
the sources of the Poornah and the 
Tiiptee rivers. There is one com- 
plete inner fort, which fronts the 
nortii, where the rock is inost inac- 
cessible ; and tliis citadel la strength- 
ened and detended by an outer fort, 
which entirely covers it to the north 
and west. 'Pho outer fort has a 
thick wall, which covers the ap- 
pi'oach to it by tbe north IVoui the 
village of Lambada — all of which 
walls are strongly built and fortified 
by ramparts and towers.. 

To the whole of the fortincation 
there are throe gates; one to the 
south, which leads to tin; inner fort ; 
one to the north, which leads to tlic 
outer fort; and one to the north, 
which communicates with tlic tliird 
wall. I he ascent to the first gatt; is 
very long, steep, and difiicult ; that 
to the second is by a road used for 
tbe common communications of tho 
gavrir.on with the country to the 
souihwards, but which leads no fur- 
ther tlian the gale. It is extremely 
narrow, the rock being scooped out 
on cadi side, and, from its passing 
round the w est side ol* the fort, is 
exposed to its fire for a coiisidcrablo 
distance. The road to the northeiri 
gate is direct from tlie village of 
Lambada, and the ground along 
which it is made is level with that 
of the fort, 

Notv^thsiauding tins . formidablJ 
4 
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list of defences, it was taken by termed Buddha Gayalu Tlie Beng;at 
Stbmi, after k siege of two days, on government derive from tlie nilgriins 
the 14tli Dec. 1803, by the army uih itisortiqg to Gayah a net aiiniiaL-^«;>^ v 
dOf the comihand of General Wcl- venue in abbut one and a hair lacks 
leslcy and Colonel Stevenson. On of/rtipecs, (16,'05 q1v) which>4S more 
the 25th of the same month peace than at JuggeriihutJi, w^ioiit tficj 
wn.s concluded with fric Nagpoor slightest interfereiicp of /he qdieers 
Ha jab, to whom it was restored, of ^oVcninjient with tht\prw^^ of 
{6tk Register, ^ the tOmple. Their rc.spcc<ive rights 

<taya (Pulo) IshE .— a small is- of successioii ]lb the dilflerciit duties 
land olf Uie N. W. coast of Borneo, of jtbe toniple are left to bo deler^ 
six or eiglit miles in circnUiffrcnce, ' lUinifd by. fhems^ves. {Harrington^ 
and being Very near the mahi laud, WimvLf, [Rdst Reports, ^-v.) 
appears finpm the swa. to be part of Gazoo vtx, {Gajuc<U(i, the 
it. Iwit. 7®i N. liong/ll^ Rorf).-^A small town in the j»ro- 

Kcar to thisislaiidbi«i^aBy sinal[ef, viiice of Bengal, district of lluiig- 
such as Pulo Piangir, Pulo tJdar, poor. L-it. 25®. 50'. N. Long. 8b^. 
Piilo Priu, &c. ''' ‘4yY 15'. 11. 

G^yah, :'t^^ tiic .Oazyp6or, {GtutzipHt^,—‘A di.v- 

provtoce of Baliar, dfetriet of Bahar, trict in the province of Allaliabad, 

56 miles south from Patna. Lat zemindai^ of Benares^ situated about 
24®. 48fy N. Long. 85®. E. the 26th^ degree of hbiih latitude. It* 

About«14 liiiles to tlie nortli of is bounded on the north by the Gog- 
this placets a hill, or Kitlfei‘ rock, in grab ; On tlic south by the Ganges ; 
which is dug a rcmarkablo cavern, on the cast by the Coggrali ; and on 
now (listin^iished by the name of the west hy JionpoOr. : It is'reinurk- 
Nagurjenec. It is situated on thp ably well suj(iplicd with water, and 
. southern declivity^ about two-thirds oi»e of the. most fertile jn India. It 
from the summit. Its cnh'ancc is has been long celebrated for the cx- 
six tcct high, and two and a half cenefree of i§ rose' w^ In 1582 
broad, and leads tb a room of an it is descipbbd by Abiii razel as fol- 
oval form, w’ith a vaulted roof, 44 iows^^ *‘ Sircar poor, . coiitaming 
feet in length, 18 in hrea<Rh, and 10 ' ihahals^^^ mOasureinciit 288,77(1 
10 ill height at the centre. This im- beOj^hs, reveniie 13,431,300 d;uiis. 
tncuse cavity is dug entirely out of Scyiiighal 131,825 dauis. This .sir- 
the solid rock, and the .same stOiie car fUhiisbesSlOoaYiilryyand ^ 
extends much turther than the cx^ infahtiyV’ ^ iS: ' 

cavated part on each side of if> aiUf Tjds district fonncily,Cbiiipo5ed a 
is altogether full .IpO Ictt^h; ' sbpatatd cpltectcfrslftjri but suhsev 
On the interior ii^t >^ mient ^(p the, of tlie 

scriptions w ithbiit dhtes, ^{hiCh have Beil^i ^de 
been translated by CMr)^ Wilkins, vince, the jn^chd 
Esq; and published in'^ thh first vb^ : wsif - 'iWOKe 

hime of tjie Asiatic Kescarcheii.^ icWht^ 'divided' betyi^eih the ■ 

From the characters tliey appeUplid^dl^M ' 

to have becii of Considerable fnfi«'^^^^iianj|ooH'^irzap6bri^^ 
quity. In the ^obuog hills w / 'IW ^ /ire 

veral ^othcr eaves. ' . ' .o- 

. Thktowttiadhifcliif^h " ' 

of the Hindoos 

aro perfbfifredj' h^i^fiieen K 

the birtlKplace or re^ence of of a di.s- 

dha, the great prophet hiid Ib^slatof ftict Of thO' Latvr25®. 

of the natiopil^ east of the Ganges. 35'. I?;- ^ 

From this ciii^staiicc it is usually canUNffmeiihi^’ of 
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cavalry. At the end of the town is 25*®. 35'. N. Long. 10'. E. Since 
,iy)Iae(‘ formerly bclonp^ing; to Saadet the insurreetion of the Moaniarias 
All, the Nabob of Oiide, overhang- the city, palaces, and tort, have con- 
ing the Rivt!r Ganges, which ia herc tinned a heap of ruins. This place 
wide, and tlic current slow'. is also named Ghorgong, Gurgown, 

Geby 1-le, (or Gtbby).— A n.is^ and Kirgauu. {Wadcy lVc.) 

land in the J^Ra.stcrn Seas, surroniid- Gertokh. — A town in Tibet, 
ed by a dustci* of smaller islands, being the market where the exports 
sitnat(.^d on the west side of the Gi- from the Nepanleso territories . arc 
luio passage, between the l^lh and bartered ibr the productions of tliat 
130th degrees of cast longitude. In country. The articles brought to 
length it may be estimated at ^ Cei-tokh are grain, inspissated treu- 
iniJes, by three the average bfeadlb. cic, oil, sugar, cottons, chintzes, iron. 
It is inhabit(Hi, but has never bctui brass, . lead, woollens, pearls, coral, 
completely explored. 'The rise and cowries, conch shells, dates, aildal- 
fall of the tides -here, at the .springs, niondB. 

is only five feet. Gertokh sends to Lahdack, for 

Gellicunda, {Jahhlmndii). — ‘A the Casluneri^. market, shawl avooI, 
town in the Northern Cairiutic, 65 the produce ol‘Tibet; to Nepaul and 
miles N. W. from Nelloor. Lat. 15^. f Uiidostan, gold dust, silver in 
4'. N. liOiig. 12'. E. wedges, nmsk, fur, scented leather, 

Grntiah, {Jeimnta). — A small shawls, china ware, tea in, cakes, 
district possessed by independent salt, borax, dings, and smalt hor.ses. 
chiefs, situated on the N. E. quarter . {Wehb, ^c.) 

of the Bengal province, bounded on Ghassa. — ^Thc capital of a district 

tile south by the district of Sylliet, in Bootan, and the station of a zoom- 
and on the iiorlli by the Ganow jioon, or provincial governor. Lat. 
Mountains. The Company's wgu- 28®. N. Long. 89®. 3'. E. The high- 
lationsdo not extend to this district, e.Ht mountains in Ibi;; neighbourhood 
but a small tribute is amiuaily re- are covered with suow throughout 
ceived. The inhabitants arc Hin- the year, and are visible from Cooch 
Uoo.H of Ihc Bralimiuical persuasion. Ilaliar to Piirncali. At the base of 
Gentiaii. — A town beyond the the loftiest is a spring of water, so 
ea.stern limits of the Company’s pro- hot as scarcely to admit of bathing, 
vinces, the capital of a sinait dis- {lm'nei\ fyc*) 
triot of the same name. Lat. 25°. Ghauts, Eastern. — ^’flie chain of 

10'. N. Long. 91®. 54'. E. Near to hills commonly described under this 
this place, in 1774, an action was appellation commences in the south, 
ibuglit between a dctacliineiit of the* about Lat. 119.20'. N. to the north 
Company *s troops and the forces of of the Caveij, and extends with 
the native chicK little iiiturfnptipii, or comparative 

George To WN.—Tho chief town deviation, from a straight line to the 
of Prhiec of Wales Island, bounded’ banks of the Khrisiiain Lat 16®. N 
on the north Olid cast by the sea; OA. sepajadn^ Carnatics; the 

the south by ahiiilet of the sea ; ai|d : the Carnatic Balaghaut, 

on the we.^t by the high road, or above the Ghauts* (the true Car* 

.streets urc spacious, and crOss each natic); the other the Can&tta Pa* 
Ollier at right aisles. ; yuer^h^Ut, or b^W^^^^ 

. Grroonge^ 

priueipai town in the ' province ghaut properly 
Assam, andi the usual residence of O' pass through a range of 

its monarchs. It is situated cem** high hiils^ but the name has been 
.siderablyuJ^vc Hungpoor in Assami transferred to. the mountainous 
on the oppi^tq side of the high chains, whiilh support the centrical, 
banks of the D^kliow River, Lat table land in the south of India* , 

28 
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We are not yet informed of the 
exact height of Ihis ridge. About 
the lalilnde of iMiuhas, which is the 
highest part, ii is estimated at 3000 
feet ; ami Bangaloor, whicli is within 
the cliain, was fuiiiid by buronic- 
trical observation to he 2901 feet 
above the level of the sea. As the 
rivers which have their sources in 
the upper table land iiniversaliy de- 
cline to the east, it is probable that 
the Western Ghauts are higher than 
the Eastern, and they are by far the 
most abrupt in their elevation. 

The grand component parts of 
these mountains is a granite, consist- 
ing of white feltspar and {piartz, 
with dark green mica in a small pro- 
portion to the other two ingredients. 
The particles are angular, and of a 
moderate size. The rocks appear 
stratified, hut the strata are very 
much faoken and confused. 

I'hc country above the Eastern 
Ghauts, aliout Naiekaii .Eray, rises 
into swells liki'. the laud in many 
parts of Eiighiiid, and is overlooked 
by (he higli barren peaks of the 
Ghauts, which cj^jse the view to the 
eastward. The soil between Naie- 
kaii Eray and Viiicataglicrry is very 
poor, and covered with copse, hav- 
ing a few large trees intermixed. 
Tlie whole of the copse land wrves 
for ])astnre of an inferior sort, and 
the bushes supply the natives with 
fuel for domestic purposes, and for 
smelting iron. About two miles from 
Naiekan Eray a torrent in the rainy 
season brings down from the hills a 
quantity of iron ore in the form of 
black sand, which, in the dry season, 
is smelled. Each forge pays a cer- 
tain quantity of iron for permission 
to carry on tlic work. 

I’he tops of the hills near the Vel- 
lore road by Suutgjiiir are covered 
with large stones, among which grow 
many small trees and shrubs, with 
occasionally atamaniid tree of great 
age and size. Tlic scenery here ex- 
hibits a great contrast to that about 
Madras, the whole country being 
qiululutcd wijth a few lofiy desolated 
p({ak.s;1he whole appearing vciy bar- 


ren, and without any extensive fo> 
rests. 'J'liis pass has been wid<uicd 
and levelled since Mysore w^as <i6n- 
quered by the British* Artillery can 
now ascend it with little 'difficulty, 
which was far from thc^ case when 
Lord Cornwallis niadc'liis first and 
imsiiccessful attempt oin Seriiigapa- 
tam. The tranquillity of th(j My- 
*sorc and Carnatic, by the final abo- 
lition of the Malioiitincdan dynasty 
of Hyder, has increased the iniport- 
anec of an easy cominiinii'ation be- 
tween (he two (‘ounlrics* {F. liu- 
ehanan^ Lord Valentia^ /ioniict, ■Vr.) 

Giiiins, Wksteun. — 'Hiis tbaiii 
of nioiin1ains(‘Xtcmls from Cape Co- 
morin to tiic I’liptcc, or Surat River, 
where they do not terminate in a 
point, or promontory ; but, depart- 
ing IVoin their ineiidioiial course, 
they bend (‘astward in a wavy linw 
parallel to the river, and arc after- 
wards lost among the hills in tliir 
neighbourhood of Roorlia iipoor. In 
its line along the 'rupb'C this ridgo 
forms several j lasses, or ghaut s from 
w Inch there is a descent into the low 
country of Kliaiidcsli. In their w hole 
extent the Westeni Ghauts include 
13 degrees of latitude, witli tlie ex- 
ception of a break in the ridge, about 
16 miles wide, in the latitude of Pa- 
uiany, tln-ough wdiicli the River Pa- 
niaiiy takes its course from the Coim- 
betoor province. Tlieir distance from 
the sea coast is seldom more than 70 
miles, commonly about 40, and are 
frequently visible from the sea. With- 
in one short space betwixt Earcelorc 
and jNIirjaow^ they approach within 
six miles of the sea. 

The altitude of these hills is siifli- 
cienlly great to prevent the body of 
the clouds from passing over them, 
and accordingly the alternate N. Iv. 
and S. W. winds (called the mon- 
soons) occasion a rainy season bn tlio 
iv'indvvard side of thq^mouiitains only, 
lliis cause ceases to operate in th« 
parallel of Surat, when the S. W. 
wind, no longer opposed by a vyall of 
mouutaius, caiTies its supply q| mois-^ 
ture without inteiruptiou over the 
wbolir surfavtt of the country. The 
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country above the Ghauts is called a 
^t^blc laud, but it is not a rcg^ularly 
flat level country ; being, on the con- 
trary, 'in many parts very nloun- 
taiiious. 

The Western Ghauts, about the 
loth degree of iiortli latitude, al- 
though steep and ston 3 % are by no 
means nigged, or broken Avith rocks. 
'J''he stones in the neighbourhood of 
Ciitaki arc butied in a rich mould, 
and in many places are not seen 
Avilhout digging. Instead, therefore, 
of the naked, sun burnt, rocky peaks, 
so com moil in the Eastern Ghauts, 
there are here fine inunntaiiis cover- 
ed A\'ith stately forests, 'rhcrc arc 
no Avhere liner trees, nor any bam- 
boos that can be compared Avitli 
those that gro\v in this part of West- 
ern Ghauts. The bamboos, com- 
posing a giA'iit part of the forest, 
groAv in detached clumps, with open 
spots between, and equal in height 
the; most lofty palms. Near Cutaki, 
about half Avuy up the Ghauts, the 
teak becomes common, but it is of 
an inferior size. 

TJic difficulty foimcrly experienc- 
ed in ascending these mountains 
from the Malabar and Canara Coast, 
may be conceived from that which 
the Bombay army bad to surmount 
in Dec. 1701, Avhon advancing to the 
Mysore by the roodicherrim Pass. 
It required two days to drag up 20 
light field pieces two miles, and 
three weeks to bring up 14 guns 
with their tumbrils, none heavier 
than 18 pounders, to the top of the 
Ghauts. 

The proper name of the Western 
Ghauts is Sukhicii Piirbut, or Hills 
of iSukhieu. {Rennel^ F, Buchanany 
Moor, Dirom, Duneany ^rc.) 

Ghepp, (or Dun Giiepp). — A dis- 
trict in the province of Lahore, si- 
tuated principally between the . 
and 33d degrees of north latituddt' 
It is bounded on the N. W. by the 
Sohaan, and on the S. E. by tlie 
Jhylum rivers. This district is rc- 
markabfe for the quantity of fossil 
salt it contains, winch is an article 
of considerable export to the more 
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eastern and southern provinces of 
Hindostari. The principal towns are 
Plrhala, Muckcalah, and V arslia ; and 
the country generally is partly under 
the jurisdiction of the Afghans, and 
partly occupied by the Seiks. 

Gheriaii, {Ghirija, flawing from 
a Movntain). — A small river in the 
province of Bejapoor, Avhkli rises in 
the Western Ghauts, and, after a 
short course, falls into the sea near 
the town of Gheriah, in the Concaii 
district. 

Gherood. — A toAvninthe province 
of Kliandesli, 120 miles N. W. from 
Boorhaiipoor, belonging to the Ma- 
harattas. Lat. 21°. 58'. N. Long. 
74°. 19'. E. 

Gheriah, (or Corepatam). — A 
fortress situated on a promontory of 
rocky land in the Concan province, 
about one mile long, and uuarter of 
a mile broad. Lat. 16°. 33', N. 
Long. 73°. 6'. E. This rock is joined 
to the coiilinont by a iiaitow neck of 
sand, and lies one mile from the en- 
trance of a large liarboiir, formed by 
the mouth of a river which descends 
from the AVesterii Ghauts. 

Ill 1707 Conajeo Aiigiia had esta- 
blished an independent sovereignly 
here, and possessed a numerous pi- 
ratical fleet. It was taken, in 1756, 
by Admiral Watson and Cohmcl 
CliA'c, and all Aiigria’s fleet destroy- 
ed. After the capture it A\as dis- 
covered, that notwithstanding the 
cannonade firom the ships had de- 
stroyed most of the artificial works 
upon which they fired, the rock re- 
mained a natural and almost im- 
pregnable bulwark. There were 
found ill it 200 pieces of cannon, six 
brass mortars, and a great qiiaiitily 
of ammunition, and naval and mili- 
tary stores. The money and effeeis 
of other kinds amounted to 120,0001, 

. sterling, Avhich was divided among 
the captors, Avithont any reserve 
either for the nation, or for the Com- 
pany. This place now belongs to 
the Mnharatta Peshw'a. {Orme, 
Brucef Mcj^ety ^c.) 

Ghinouly. — A small village con- 
sisting of three huts, situated a little 
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in the north of the Sewalic Moun- 
tains, ill the southern quarter of the 
province of Scriiiapfur. liat. 29°. 65'. 
N, lionp:. 78°. 32'. 1C. 'riic villages 
in tills neighbourhood seldom consist 
of more tlian live or six huts, and it 
is alarg:e village that has 10. {Hanlr 
uirfic, Sr.) 

Ghizxt, — A district in the pro- 
vince of Cfibul, situated betivcen 
t!ic 3:hl and :54th dc'grccs of north 
latitude. The surface of the countrj^ 
is consith'rably elevated abftvc the 
level of the sea, and the climate so 
cold as to be proverbial. Tlie land 
to the M ost of the city of Ghissni al 
Heerghaut is iiiterspcrsiMl with low 
hills, and, except a few cultivated 
spots, produces little else than a 
jiriekly aromatic weerl, on which 
caim-ls feed with avidity ; and which, 
with j)a}^o of iiMsifted barley, form- 
ed into ITiiUs, ('oiistitutes tlicir com- 
mon food. These caniel.s carry a 
load of about 800 pounds Kiiglisli. 
This district, like the rest of Af- 
ghanistan, is very thinly populated. 
The ])rincipul towns arc Ghizni, Kur- 
rahangh, and Gimhiiz. {Foster, ^t.) 

Giir/xr. — A celebrated city in the 
province of Cabid, (uiec the capital 
of a powerful empire. Lat. :5:i°, 
30'. N. Long. 6S°. 22'. E. 

The tow n stands on a hill of mo- 
derate height, at the foot of which 
runs a small river. Its existence is 
prineipaily supported by some Hin- 
doo lamibes, who cairy on a small 
trallic, and supply the wants of a 
few Muhominedan residents. At a 
diort distance stands the tomb of 
Malnnood, to which pilgrims resort 
from distant plaee.s. On account of 
the number of holy men who lie 
entombed here, Ghizni is emphati* 
cully called by the Muhummedans 
the second Medina. 

'I'his city continued the capital of 
a pow erful empire for the space of 
four ceutiirics, and was greatly adom- 
e<l by the Ghiziiavi {irinccs, espe- 
cially Vy Sultan Mahmood. Tlie 
.spleitj^|||i)[; buildings have Jong been 
levelM^Witii the dust, £nd except 
so^OiP^tterefl masses of misshapen 


ruins, not a monniiicnt is to bo seen 
of Ghizni- s foiiuer grandeur. ’ ; 

The first Ghizni sovereign was 
Nassir ud Deen Sebnetagi, who as- 
cended the throne A. I). 970, and 
repeatedly invaded India..- 

A. fl. 

9f)7 Emir Ismael. 

997 Sultan Mahmood. 

1028 Sultan Matiommcd. 

1028 Sultan MasscM>d. 
lO-H Kinir Modood. 

1049 Aim Jallier Massood. 

10.51 Sultan Abd iil Jlasheed. 

1052 Ferokli Zad. 

1058 Sultan Ibniliim. 

1098 Alla ml Dowlali. 

1115 Arsalan Shah. 

1118 llyram Shah. 

1152 Rliosni Sliaii. 

1159 Kho.srn Mallek. 

1171 Slialieh ml Deen Mohoinined 
Gbtai, who subdiii.d the city 
and empire ot Ghizni, and 
expelled the nie( ‘ ofSeliuelagi, 
wliicli retired to Lahore, and 
there rontinne<l to reign for 
some time; but, about the 
year 1 185, became extiiiet. 
Ghizni lor many years afterwards 
was a capita) city, but gradually de- 
eliiied to a secondary rank, and at 
last to total insignificance. 

Travelling distance from Delhi by 
Cabul 917 miles; from Cabul 82 
M»iU*.s. (Foster, Rennel, WUfordf 
Maurice, ^c.) 

GHooROfiMJT, — A fort in tlic 
Western extremity of the Gujral Pe- 
musiiht, situated about half w ay be- 
tween Mmlde(; and Pindtaruk, and 
on the east .side of the Pun, to which 
it server? as a liariier, a strong gar- 
rison iK'ing always kept in it by the 
.Tam of Noanagnr. 

G liusF.o ONO, i(ioshaq;rama ). — 'Fhe 
principal village in the G arrow V'oun- 
try, on tlie western frontier of liengal, 
.siinated on the westrside of the Na- 
tec River. At this idneca gmitiuiin- 
her of Gairows have their dwellings 
at the foot of a pas.s, near to which 
are the villages of jGlho.scgoifg, Gho- 
iiia, and Ilorack. Ghosegoug con- 
sists of ehauiigs, or hbuses, fiLum 3ft 
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io 150 feol lonp, and from 20 to 40 
•bfcoad. 'J'lie Gariows of this neigh- 
bourhood are called by the upper 
iiiii people Council Garrows. 

The soil in this vicinity is a fme 
black eiirih, intermixed with spots 
of red cjo-th; and the rice, in 
many places, is equal to the Benares 
long rice. 'I'he mustard seed is 
l\vi(‘c as large as that oi' Bengal, and 
the oil it produces is of an excellent 
^|ualit\ . 'riie hemp is equally good. 
I ’he past lire for cattle is good, and 
the ghee proilucod is of an excellent 
quality. (Eh'ot.^'c.) 

Gn (Hnu\vsD,{GJiorband). — A tow'fi 
and small district in the jirovince of 
l.\‘iinil, situated near the i liiidoo Kho 
Mountains, 50 mih‘s W. M. \V. Irom 
Cabal. Lat. 34®. 55'. M. Long. 
ti7®. 53'. M. Jii the tiiiie of Acber 
the lla/areh trihe, Maiilani, in con- 
Jiinctiun with a'J'urkinan tribe, oe- 
ciipiod the district of Ghourbund. 
Abiil l'’azel describes it as contain- 
ing mines of silver and hipis lazuli, 
and iiroducing an inconceivable va- 
riety of liagiant shrubs aii<l llowers, 
{AhulFttseiy Lci/defiffye.) 

GiiYSK/iB \o.~A town ill the llTa- 
haratta leiTilwii\s, in tin* province of 
Alai wall, 50 S. from Cliatter- 

poor. Lat. 24®. S'. N. Long. 79®. 
50'. E. 

Giakitchas Islks. — A cluster of 
five small islands, lying about six 
miles S. S. W. from Makiam. They 
are of a middling height, and c;oiitain 
many bare roek.s, intermixed witli 
green spots and trees. 

Gilion Isj.e.— a small island 
about 30 miles in circa mfcieiice, 
lying off the cast e*nd of IMadura 
1‘sla.nd. Lat. 7®. 5'. S. J^oiig. 114®. 
40'. E. 

Gilly Sinde, (Jala Sindhu\ — A 
river in the province ot Alalwah, 
wliieli has its source in the Viiidhya 
Afountains, iind^aftcrwards flows in 
a northerly direction, but attains to 
no great nmgnitude. After a short 
course it falls into the Sepra River, 
and proceeds with it to join the 
I'hnmbui. 

iUi^Qho,(<nr Hulmahera). — A large 


island in the E» stern Seas, of a most 
irregular shape, being composed of 
four peninsulas, separated from each 
other by deep bays. It lies between 
the parallels of three degrees north 
and one soutii latitude, and may b(; 
estimated at 220 miles in length, by 
30 the average breadth. 

This island is naturally very fcrtilr, 
and abounds with bullocks, biilla- 
loes, goats, deer, and wild liogs ; but 
the sheep arc few. liio inhabitants 
subsist mostly on the sago or libby 
tree, which, like the cocoa nut tree, 
has no distinct bark that peals off. 
It may be described as a long lube 
of hard wood, about two incites 
thick, containing a pulp or pith, in- 
termixed with longitudinal fibres of 
from two to 400 ])onn(Ls weight. 
From this pith is procured the sago 
flower, wliich is the generni^food oi 
the inliabitants. It is said, that east 
of Giiolo tln^re ar<! no horses, horned 
eatth', or sheep. 

AVliile the Dutch influence existed 
among the isles, to prevent the 
smuggling of spices they discou- 
raged tJie inliabitants of.HIolo fr(»m 
trading with Celrlios, Bouro, Oby, 
Gera in, My sol, and Sahvatty; and 
alsoi’ooted out the spices in places 
of easy access, or near the sea. 
'I’Jiey also forbid the inamiracturing 
of cloth; hut the natives eoritiimocl 
to make it, procuring their cotton 
from Bally and the Bnggess coun- 
try. In 1774 the northern part of 
Ciilolp belonged to the Snllan of 
'J’eriiate. The imports are prinri- 
jially from the Dutch seltleinciils 
and the neighbouring' islands, and 
i^oiisist of opium, eor.rse cutlery, 
piece goods, cliiiia ware, and iron ; 
the exports arc spices, biche dc mar, 
bird nests, tortoise-shell, seed pearl, 
and sago. (Forrest,. 

Gincee, {Jhinji ), — A district in 
the Carnatic, situated between the 
12th ami 13th degrees of north lati- 
tude. It is bounded on the east by 
the son, along which is the travelling 
road- from Madras to Pondicherry. 
This territory is le&s populous and- 
inure jungly than 'ranjore and the 
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Southern Provinces, which escaped 
the ravages of Tippoo and his tii- 
Iher, Hyder, the ellect of which is 
still felt about (Hngee. This district 
is now coniprcheiidcd in the south- 
ern division of the Arcot collector^ 
ship. 

G INGEE. — A town in the Carnatic, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name, 82 miles S. W. from Madras, 
anil 37 N. W. from I\)iidicherry. 
I.at. 12° l.y. N. Long. 79®. 34'. K 

The fort stands on a stupendous 
rock, and is impregnable by the or- 
dinary modes of attack. The na- 
tives of India, who esteem no forti- 
fications very strong, unless placed 
on high and diilicuU eininences, have 
always reganled Gingee as the 
strongest town in the Carnatic. I’ho 
mountain of (i ingee has always been 
deemed extremely unliealthy; and 
it is said, the Trench, who never 
kept more than 100 Europeans com- 
plete licrc, lost X200 during the 10 
\ears it was in their possession. 

This fortress was either built or 
iini!ro>cd on an old foundation of 
tilt* Chola kings, by the son of Vi- 
jeya Knnga Naik, the governor of 
I'aiijore, in 1442. It was succcss- 
iv(*ly streiigllumcd by tlie Mahom- 
iiuMhins of Jh japoor, who possessed 
it from 16(>9 to 1677; by the Malni- 
rattus, who held it from 1677, when 
it was taken by Sevajee, during* a 
sudden iiTuptioii into the* Carnatic, 
to 1698. At this period it w^as be- 
sii?g*’d and taken by Ziilficar Khan, 
the imperial general, who appointed 
Rajpoot governors, who affected in- 
dependence, and assumed the rank 
of rajahs. In 1715 it was hehl by 
Saadot Oollah Khan; and, in . 1750, 
was taken by surprise during a night 
attack by the French un(h;r de 
Hussy. After the capture of Pondi- 
cherry, it surrendered by capitula- 
tion to Captain Steven Smith, in 
April, 1761. {Wilkes, Orme, ^c.) 

Gikout. — A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Etawch, 48 miles 
E. I'rom A^a. Lat. 27®. 13'. N. 
Long. 78^yMl'. E. 

A town in the 


province ofRcjapoor, and tlic capilul 
of the Portuguese possessions in 
diia. Lat, 15®. 30'. N, Long. 73®. 
42'. E. 

Goa consists of two distinct cities, 
to which the name is api>lied. 'J4io 
old city is about eight iiiilcs up tho 
river, but is now almost deserted by 
tlie .secular Portuguese, it being un- 
healthy, and tlie seat of the impiisi- 
tion. It contains many magnificent 
churches, and exhibits specimens of 
architecture, superior to any tiling 
attempted by Europeans in any 
other part of India, particularly tho 
cathedral and the church and f;on- 
veiit of the Augustines. Over the 
palace gate of the cily is the statue 
of Vasco de Gama. 

TJie viceroy and cdiief I^ortugucse 
inhabitants reside at new^ Goa, which 
is-at the month of the river, within 
the torts of the harbour. Foriii(u*ly 
a considcralilc trade iu the mamifac- 
turn of arrack was carried on here, 
but it has been almost entirely trans- 
fciTcd from Goa to Batavia. The 
Goa arrack is made from the vege- 
table juice of the palm tree, called 
toddy ; the Batavia arrack is made 
from rice and sugar. \A liile the 
Portuguese European trader lasted 
it w as carried on entirely on account 
of the king, there being no accounts 
extant of voyages from Portugal to 
India for account of individiia] Por- 
tuguese merchants. In 1808 it 
was estimated that there were 200 
churches and chapels in tlie province 
of Goa, and above 2000 priests. In- 
cluding the islands, the ^^}rtuguesc 
.still possess territory in the neigh- 
bourhood of Goa, 40 miles in length 
by 20 ill breadth. 

Goa was takeu from the Hindoo 
Rajahs of Rijaiiagiir by the Bhamc- 
iM*c sovereigns of the Deccan' about 
1469; and in 1510 was besieged and 
taken by Albuijucr.(|ue, when he 
strengthened the fortitications, and 
made it the capital of the Portu- 
guese possessions in tlie east. He 
was recalled in 1518, at which pe- 
riod the Portuguese power had 
reached its greatest height, and from 
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that tinio It does not ap- 

pvar that they ever posscssi'tl any 
roiisidorable €*xl<Jiit of territory, af- 
tlioii<;ii they kept on foot a larije 
ai'iny of Muropeans; and they may 
be said rather to have disturbed and 
pillaged India than to have carried 
on any roj^nlar coraitierce. 

In loHO the Portiijjiiese possessed 
the ftdlowin^ plae('s in India, viz. 
.Dill, Dainaiin, Choiil, Bassecn, Sal> 
selte, Bombay, and (ioa, They had 
factories at, and influenced the e^o- 
verninent of, Dabiil, Onorc, Barcc- 
lorc, AIani»alore, Caiiaiiore, Calicut, 
Cranj^anoH!, Cochin, and Qnitoii. 
'I’hey had several establishments on 
the maritime parts of Ceylon, and 
taelories in the Bay of Bengal, at 
Mausnlijiatam, Negapatam, and St. 
'riionie, with commercial stations in 
the province of Bengal. In addition 
to those they possessed Die city of 
IMalacca, and had trading tiudoriesu 
in the countries which compose the 
modorii Birman empire and the pro- 
vince of Chittagong. In the Eastern 
Arcliipelago they possessed the trade 
of all the spice islands, and a consi- 
derable intercourse with Japan and 
China; but they did not acquire 
Macao until lo86. 

After the conquest of Portugal, in 
1580, by Philip the Second of Spain, 
the coiiiicxtoii betwixt the Portu- 
guese settlements mid the iiioDier 
country was very inueli loosened, 
and the iiitcrconrse abridged. In 
the three years (1620 to 1622) that 
liernan de Albuquerque w as vice- 
roy, he never once received any let- 
ter of instruction or information from 
IIh; court of Spain; the colonies 
must consequently have been sup- 
ported entirely from th<.*ir own re- 
sources, while involved in a destnic- 
livc! \*far with the Dutch. The vices 
of tluMr internal govcriimcrit and ex- 
orbitant power of the priests assist- 
ed to hasten their decay. The vic(?- 
roy never had any power over the 
inquisition, and Was himself liable 
to its chnsure. 

The settlement of Goa seems now 
almost wholly abandoned by the mo- 
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thcr country, and its inhabitants 
scarcely speak their national lan- 
giiage intelligibly. 'J'hcir poverty is 
.such, that women of the best fami- 
lies earn their subsistence by making 
lace or artiticial llowcrs, and working 
muslin, 'riic remaining Portuguese 
possessions arc (b)a, Damaiin, Dludli, 
on the Island of Timor, and Alaeao 
ill China. 

A small trade subsists betwixt 
Goa and the mother country, but it 
is IrecpienDy interrupted lor a great 
length of time. With Macao and 
with the British settlements a small 
commerce is also carried on, the im- 
ports consisting principally of piece 
goods, raw silk, grain, sugar, wool- 
lens, and H few .Eiiroj)oau articles; 
the exports are piece goods, betel 
nut, hemp, and otlier articles of little 
ainoimt. 

IVavelling distance from i/*oonah, 
245 miles; from Bombay, 292; fnmi 
Delhi, 1 1.58 ; and from Calcutta, l;k)t) 
miles. (C. Buchanany Bruve^ Elmure, 
MiUmniy Maepherson, Ferishta, 3L 
iilraham, PetToii, 

Goahautkk, {(ro/tati^ C(mymarkei)» 
— A town in tlie province of Low’cr 
Assam, of which it is Dio capital. 
The surrounding district occupies an 
extent of hilly country on both banks 
of the Braliiiiapootra. I'he hills on 
<;a(di side form a spacious ainplii- 
tlu^atre, which has been equally 
wtH fortified by nature and by art. 
{Wade, fe) 

Goach, [Goak). — ^The capital town 
of the Macassar country, in the 
Island of Celebes, which is some- 
times called the Kingdom of Goach. 
Dat.5^.13'.N. Long. 119®. 2lM:. In 
1512^ subsequent to the arrival of the 
Portuguese, the Malays were allow'- 
ed to build a mosque at Goach, Du; 
natives not being yet converted to 
the Mahoramedan religion. In 1776 
this city w as taken by assault by the 
Dutch, the fortifications raised, and 
the government new modelled. JVior 
to this pcTiod the sovereign of Goach 
was not despotic, hut was obliged to 
consult hhi nobility regarding the 
performance of any impoi-taut regal 
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function, every township having a 
chief nearly iiKlc'pendeiit. (StdKOf'i- 
liMjf and JSofes, Marsden, iS'c ) 

Goalpakah, { Gmmtpam ). — A 
town in Ilio pru'.iii<Mi of Helical, dis- 
trict of I^aiigiiniatty, situated on the 
south side of the Jhahimipaotra, 
near the frontiers of Assam, 170 
jniles north hy east from Dae(‘a. Lat. 
26° S'. N. ]Am^. 00°. 3*2'. K 

'J'his is the principal mart of inter- 
course with tlu* As.‘s«nuese,w ho brin^ 
here coa. se cloths, sti(;k lac, tar, wax, 
and <H*<*asioiially gold for barter. 
Salt is till.' article they in gejieral 
take ill return, which is delivered to 
them very imieli adulterated. Nei- 
tlicr is this traific so coLsiderable as 
might b<? expected, «>\ving to the dis- 
orderly state of die jVssam country 
and savage maimers of the chiefs, 
wlio rre<|uently settle unadjusted ac- 
< ouiits the assassination of their 
creditors. 

, Coc ack. -A town in the province 
of ISeJapoor, 4v miles S. by £. from 
.iMeniteh. Lat. 16°, 20'. N. Long. 
70°. 6'. K 

I’ljis is a tow 11 of considerable ex- 
tent and importance, situated on the 
eastern acclivity of a hill, and is wa- 
tered on its northern si<le by the 
Gnt[iurha Hiver, which iiumediately 
Dirpiisite is deep water; hnt there is 
a lord a mile eastward of the town. 
G(M ank is enclosed hy a wall and 
dileli on its eastern and sonihern 
.sides ; but to the westw ard it is coui- 
manded by a hill. 

Ill re is an extensive niaiiufactory 
of silk and cotton, both iu the form 
of dr<!s.ses and of piece «*ood,s. The 
^ilk is probably procured from Ben- 
gal by the way of Goa. Goenuk was 
the head place of a district in 1686, 
when taken by Sultan Mau^zuni; 
but it does not now contain any 
buildings or ruins of coiisecpicncc. 
About two miles from this pjace is a 
snperi) cataract, ibrmed !*> tlio River 
GiiJpurba, vvbicli is precipitated from 
the hilis to the low country. During 
the rains this river is about 1(59 yards 
broiul, which volume of f.vatcr falla 
perpo^ciilaily 174 feet. In the 


dry season the breadth is eompara* 
lively small. (A/oor, Src.) i 

Godavery River, {Gadavari^ 
nnnied also Gunga Godavenf ). — ^This 
river has its source in the VV cstorii 
Ghauts, about 70 miles to tlie north 
cast of Bombay. After traversing 
the province of Auruiigubad and the 
Tilligana country from west to east, 
it turns to the south east, and re^- 
ceives the Bainguiiga about 00 miles 
above the sea, besides many lesser 
streams in its prior course. At Ha- 
janiundry it separates into two prin- 
cipal branches, and theses subdivid- 
ing again, form altogether several 
tide harbours for vessels of inod<*riile 
burl hen ; such as Ingcraiii, Coi inga, 
Yanam. Biinderinalaiica, and Nar.si- 
poor, all situated at ditl'erent mouths 
of this river. Its whole course, in- 
cluding the windings, may be csli- 
niatf'd at 860 miles in length, having 
nearly travelled across irom sea to 
sea. 

At Collysair Ghaut, in the provinco 
of Gnndwana, Lat. 18°. 38'. liOng. 
80°. 05'. E. the bed of the Godavery 
is about a mile in breadth; and, in 
the beginning of May, consists of a 
wide expanse of sand, the river 
being divided into many little 
sf roams, no where more than 16 
inches in depth. In the rainy sea- 
.son the bed is filled, and the river 
rolls along a prodigious volume of 
water. After its separation near 
Rajamnndry it Ibrms the Island of 
Nagur, which coinprelumds about 
500 square miles, and is, on aceoiint 
of it.H fertility, of great value in pro- 
portion to its extent, {liennelf J, 
Grant, Bhmt, ^ c.) 

Goelwakah, {Gamlparah ), — A 
district ill tbc provineci of (Tujrat, si- 
tuated between the 21 stand 22d pa- 
rallels of north latitude, and lAmiuL 
ed on the ea.st by Uie G ulf<»f Cambay, 
The chief town isGogp, from whence 
the inhabitants, w ho are mostly Mar 
huiiiincdans, carry on a brisk trader 
with Bombay in their own vessels. 
The greater part of this, adjitcent to 
the Gulf of Cambay, was ceded to 
the British goveruincnt by the Gui- 
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cowar in 1805, in part payment of 
tlie subsidiary force supplied for his 
protection. 

Goggrah River, (Gharglmra), 
—This river has its source in the 
mountains to the north of llindos- 
tail, but tlic exact situation has nc- 
yer been asccrlitincd* It aftcnvai-ds 
falls into the Sarcyu (Sarjew) at 
Svvargadwara, the united streams af- 
terwards beinfj named indiftereutly 
the Goggrah, Sarjew, or Deva River. 
This river flows through the district 
ofKcmaooii and province of (Jude, 
and forms one of the larg<ist coiitri- 
butary streams to the Ganges, which 
it joins in the province of Rahar. 
in the Hindoo jVJythologi(;al poems 
this river is always mentioned by the 
name of the San^yu, which in mo- 
dern times it lias almost lost Its 
bunks were esteemed by the ancient 
Hindoos of (XTadiar saindity, and 
were inueh frequented by Viswa- 
initra and other jiowerfiil and cho- 
leric Hindoo saints. Major Ken- 
nel thinks it is the Agoraniis of Ar- 
rian. 

Gogo, (Goga),^A towm in the 
province of Ciujrat, district of Gocl- 
wara, situated on the west side of 
tlieGulfof Cambay. Lat. 21°. 43'. 
N. Long. 72°. 12'. E. 

This is a safe roadsted during the 
S.W. nionsoon, to \vliich vessels may 
run in case of parting from tlicir an- 
chors in Surat Roads, it being an en- 
tire bed of mud, about tliree-fonrths 
of a mile from tln^ shore, and always 
.smooth water. Sliips may here get 
siipplh.'d with stores and provisions, 
and repair any damages they may 
have sustained, 'i he natives, who 
are principally Maliumniedans, build 
vessels from 50 to 300 tons, and 
carry on a brisk trade with Rombay 
ill thfiir own craft, the chief export 
being cotton.- 'ilio lasoars of this 
place arc iianv?d siddhees, and are 
reckoned Oie best on the w’est coaiSt 
of India. The trade of this place 
bail been much on the <leclino, but 
jiince Rs cession to the Rritish by 
tlio Guicowar, the commerce has 
revived> and fbo.populatiuu is in 


creased. In 1682 it is described by 
A bill Fazel as follows : 

“ Ghogeh is a large port, w^cll 
built, and inhabited by merchants. 
Ships conic to, and others are fitted 
out from this place. The cargoes of 
ships are put in small vessels, which 
transport tliem to (Jainbayet. In 
this neighbonrhood are remarkably 
fine oxen, some of which are sold 
for 30(1 rupees a pair and upw^ards, 
according to their beauty and speed.’* 
(JiVmwe, A bid Fazely Maht, Druni^ 
nmid^ cVe-) 

Gohui). — A district in the pro- 
vince of Agra, situated to the south 
of the Chumbul, between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude. 
The territory possessed by the Ran- 
nali of Gohud is moiintaittoiis, but 
fertile ; and in 1790 was supposed to 
produce a revenue of 22 lacks of 
rupees annually, out of whieli seven 
w*ent to the expenses of collection. 
The country abounds with strong 
positions, particularly the famous 
fortress of Giialior. The principal 
towns, are Gohud and Gualior. 

• Gohud. — fortified town in the 
province of Agra, 65 miles S. W. 
from the city of Agra, and the ca- 
pital of a small district of the same 
name. Lat. 26°. 21'. N. Long. 78°. 
21'. E. 

About the middle of last century 
Gohud w%as a small village, attaclu’d 
to file district of Gualior, and the 
rannah’s ancestors were zemindars 
of tills village, and by caste Jauts 
of the Bararowly tribe. Rheciu 
Singh, the Rannah, prior to the battle 
of Panipiit, in 1762, acquired Gua- 
dior, but was compelled to yield it 
to the Maliarattas. When this na- 
tion lost the great battle of Panipiit, 
the Rannah of Gohud attempted to 
shake olF their yoke, but was siilv 
dhed by Ragoonauth Row in 1766, 
and compelled to coiitiinic tribuiaiy^ 
On a subsequent rupture Gohud was 
taken by Madhajec Sindia in 1784. 

On tlie 17tli of January, 1804, a 
treaty was arranged by the British 
government with the Rannali of 
Gohud, Kiiriit Singh Luckmdra, bjr 
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which he was to be established iu 
the sovcreij^iily of Gohiid, Giialior, 
and a considerable nuinher of adja- 
cent dislriels; in consideration of 
which he was to receive and main- 
tain a subsidiary force of three butla- 
lioiis, and inidvc over the city and 
fortress of Uiialior to the British. 
IVom the inability of the rajah to 
settle the above countries, and ful/il 
his eu}r:igeinents, the whole w as de- 
clared nidi and void, and another 
concluded on the 19tli of December, 
18t)5, by Gricme IMercer, Ksq. on 
the ])ail of tlie Bengal jfoveriiiucnt ; 
by the conditions of w liieh the rajah 
at>Teed to relinquish the country and 
fort of Gohiid, and th(i other districts 
guaranteed to him hy the former 
treaty, to be disposed of as might 
appear expedient. 

'fhe British government, from the 
coiisid(!^ation that the failure of the 
former treaty, on the part of the 
rajah, had arisen from inability and 
want of means, determined to make 
an ad4iquate provision for him, and, 
in conaccpieiice, granted him the 
districts of Dliolcpoor, Baree, and 
Bajekerali, in jierpetnal sovereignly. 
No ongageiiionts were, however, en- 
tcjTd into for his support in these 
possessions, and he was, consequent^ 
ly, left entirely to his own resources ; 
the British government, by a new 
spd®iesof policy, dcoliiiiiig all inter- 
ference w ith him, internally or ex- 
ternally, and di.'sciaiining ail respon- 
sibility for the assistance or pro- 
tection of the territory it had be- 
stowed on him ; recommending him 
to adjust ail his disputes in the man- 
ner most convenient to him. Gwa- 
lior and the Gohiid districts have 
ever since been harassed, pos.sessed 
by, or tributary' to, Dowdet Bow 
Sindia. (3r/ and lih Ilegisiers, Trea- 
ties, S'c..) 

(ioLCONDA, (fiolkhandd), — A 
strong fortress, situated on a hill, 
about six miles W. N. W. from Hy- 
derabad. JLat. 17®. 18'. N. Long. 
7b®. 36'. E. The principal inhabit- 
ants and bankers of tlydy^rabad are 
pcniiittcd^% the Nizam to have 


houses in this fort, to which they 
retire with their money on ac.y 
ala nil. 

Golconda was once the capital of 
an extensive kiiigdoni, lirst under 
native Hindoo princes, and after- 
wards a priiiftipai division of the 
Bhanicnce sovereignty, upon the 
fall of yvhich it again hc<;ainc the 
seat of a monarchy under the Chit- 
tub Shahec dynasty. In the year 
1690 it w'as surrendered, by trea- 
chery, to the Mogul army of Au- 
reiigzc.be, after a siege of seven 
months. The deposed sovereign, 
A bon Houssuii, died in coiiliiiemciit 
here in 1704. {Scott, Uptmi, A c.) 

Gomano Islk. — A small island, 
about 20 miles in circumference, .si- 
tuated due south of Gby Island, 
from w hich it is separated by a nar- 
row' strait. Lat. 1®. 65'. S. iiong. 
127°. 40'. K 

Goochnauth. — A village iu the 
province of Gnjrat, dislric.t of AVer- 
rear. silnutod on the south hank of 
the Biinass Kiver, about tliree miles 
S. 15. from Bahdunpoor. Thie coun- 
try immediately adjacent is in a high 
state of cultivation, and the fields iu 
some places enclosed. This village 
belongs to the Nabob of Sommee. 

Goodoor. — A town in the Bala- 
ghaiil c<*ded territory, 10 miles W. 
by S. from the town of CartiouU 
Lat. 15®. 46'. N. Long. 77®. 61'. E. 

Goohaut, {Go/mt ), — A town in 
tlio Afghan tcrriloric^s, in the pro- 
vince of Cabul, 12 miles W. of the 
Indus. Lat. 32®. 51'. N. Ijong. 70®. 
40'. E. 

Goolpussra. — A town in the Ne- 
paul dominions, tliroiigh which the 
commerce betw een l^atiia and Ne- 
paul pRvSSCs, although a miudi more 
circuitous roiitm than that of Bha- 
reh. Lat. 27®. 1'. N. Long.* 86®. 
10'. E. 

This place stands #4ii the skirts of 
the great, forest, and is but a mean 
village, ulthoiigh the thoroughfare 
for most of the merchandize that 
passes between Nepaul, Benares, 
Oude, and Patna, over the Cheesa- 
pfuiy Mouutains. The road trow 
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hfiiice to liecliiarori, tlnoiigh tlie 
fnrt sl, is practiuablo tor wheel 
CMiTiagcs, and tliere ure two or tlirce 
stations, hut no villages on the way. 
'i'liis pai't of the forest contains the 
same variety of trees as the Jhuiy- 
hoory quarter. Some of the saul 
trees measure 100 feet below the 
branches, and from eight to nine feet 
in girth. {Kirkpatrick, ^c.) 

Gu()Loi;\gk. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Bun- 
deleiiud, 26 miles S. S. E. from Patna. 
Lat. 21®. 26'. N. lamg. ^5° 38'. E. 
>iear to this ))lace is a pass into Oie 
hills, named Gooinagiiaut. 

Goomsur, {Gomahesivara). — A 
town at the north-west extieinity of 
the Northern Circars, 43 miles N. 
W . from Gan jam. Lat. 19°. 63'. N. 
Long. 84° 55. E. 

'J’iie country in this neighbourhood 
is remarkably impenetrable, the to- 
rests consisting entirely of bamboo?, 
winch grow closer, and resist the 
axe better, than any other species of 
vegetation. In Ibrmer times, the 
inhabitants relying on this, did not 
think it necessary to erect redoubts 
for the defence of tlie paths to their 
strong holds, but obstructed them 
with frequent barriers of bamboos, 
wrought into a variety of cntaiigle- 
iiieiit.s. 

The whole district is esteemed 
one of the hottest regions in India, 
and is peculiarly subject to strokes 
of the sun, by which M. Bn.ssy, in 
1757, lost seven Europeans of his 
aimy in one day. (Orme, ^r.) 

Goomty, {Guniati, Witidhig), — 
This river has its source among the 
Kemaoon Hills, from whence it 
flow s in a south-east direction ; and, 
after passing the cities of Lucknow 
and Jion})oor, falls into the Ganges 
below Benares. It is named the 
Goomty from its extremely wind- 
ing course, w^ich being a circum- 
stance very common to rivers flowing 
through the flat countries of liiu- 
dostaii, there are many other rivers 
of a secondary class, distinguished 
by tlie same appellation, particularly 
i>iie which passes CpmiUah, in the 


'Piporah district, and fulls into the 
Megna, at Daoiideauiidy. 

Gooniu:. — A river in the province 
of Sinde, which flows in a iiortli- 
we.sterly direction, and afierwiuds 
fails into the Indus. During the 
rains it is navigable for a eoii.sidiir- 
able distance, and forms part of the 
route from ITyderabad, the capital 
of Sinde, to the juirt of Mandavic, 
ill the Gulf of Cutcli. 

Goomdivooram. — A town in the 
Northern Circars, 46 miles N. by AV. 
from Cicaeole. Lat. 18°. 51/. N. 
Long. 83°. 51'. E. 

Goonong Telloo. — A town iu 
the Island of Celebes, wliere the 
Dutch formerly had a settlement, 
situated on a river of the same name. 
Lat.° 30'. N. Long. 12:3° E. 'Phis 
place stands on the north side of the 
great Bay of Goonong 'I'elloo, named 
also Tomiiiic, wJiich deepl^Andcnts 
the east coast of Celebes. Tlie in- 
habitants are IVIalays, but their chief 
is named the rajah, which is a Hin- 
doo title, but not iiufrcqiientiy a^i- 
propriated by the petty Malioin- 
iiicddan princes in the ICaslfTii Isles. 

Gookacpoou, {Gorahlqmr), — A 
district ill the province of Oucle, si- 
tuated about tlic 27th degree of 
north latitude. 'Po th<} north it is 
bounded by hills and forests, which 
separate it from the Nepaulcsc terri- 
tories ; to the south by the Dewah 
ox Goggi'ah River ; and on the east 
by the Guiiduck. In 1801 tliis dis- 
trict was ceded to the Briti.sh by a 
treaty concluded between the Na- 
bob of Oude and tlie Marquis Wel- 
lesley. After this event, in order to 
promote a free intercourse with the 
people of the mountainous eouulry 
to the nortli, and with Goraepoor, 
wiiich is but thinly inhabited, pe- 
riodical fairs were established, to 
which part of the Company’s invest- 
ment woollens and metals was 
sent. These fairs were also nu- 
me»>us1y attended by traders from 
the neighbouring provinces. The 
principal towns are Gooraepoor, 
lluckrah,^ and Mutgur. A consi- 
dorablc pact of the coimtry is Mill 
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overgrown with forests, in wiiieh 
snnl trees of a larji^e size aboiiiid. 

Ill 1682 this distriijt is described 
by Abul Fazel as follows : 

Sircar Gooraepoor, containing 
24 inalials; ineasiircmcnt, 244,283 
bcejrahs ; revenue, 11,926,790 dams. 
Seyiirf;lial, 51,235 dams. This .sir- 
car fiirnislies 1010 cavalry, and 
22,000 iiifiiiitry.** 

Gooracpook. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Code, situated on the east 
sid<» of the Jlooree Rapty River, 170 
miles travelliuj? distance M. from 
Lucknow. Jjat. 26°. 45'. N. Long. 

22 '. K 

(tooty, (Guti ). — A hilly district in 
the Balaghant ceded tenitories, si- 
tuated principally between the 16th 
and 16th degrees of north latitude. 
Gooty is first mentioned as a district 
during tlie reign of Aurengzebe, 
when informed part of a small state 
held by the predecessors of the Shah- 
iioor family, who w'ore dispossessed 
in 1758 by the Maharatta partizau 
ehief, Morari Row. In the course of 
the three years’ war between Hydcr 
and the Maharattas, from 1776 to 
1779, the proviiK'e of Gooty was 
conquered by the former, and the 
rajah (who was never afterwards 
beard of) carried oil* prisoner. With 
tlie rest of the Ralaghnut it was 
ceded by the Nizam to the Company 
in 1800, and innv forms part of the 
colleetorship of Rellary. {Moor, (§r.) 

Gooty. — A tiortress in the Ba la- 
ghaut ceded territories, formerly the 
capital of a small district of the same 
name, and the seat of an independ- 
ent Maharatta goveinmciit. Lat. 
15°. O'. N. Long. 77°. 35'. E. 

’Iravelling distance from Scringa- 
patam, 2*28 miles, N. N.E. ; from 
Madras, 269 ; and from f Fydcrabad, 
178 miles. {Rmnel, W. TL) 

Goragaijt, { Ghoraghaut^the Horse 
Pass ). — A tow'ii and zeiiiindary in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Myniunsingh, 90 miles N. E. from 
Moorsliedabad. Lat. 25°. 13' N. 
Long. 89°. 10^. E. This small ter- 
ritory is also named EdracTpoor, and 
anciently foil’d part of the division 


of Auriingabad. In 1784 it con- 
tained 632 square miles, and was 
held by a zemindar of the Khayst 
caste of Hindoos. In 1582 Abnl 
Eazcl describes it as ]>rodueing raw 
silk, gunnies, and plenty of Taiiyau 
horses. 

I'liis zemindary, with many otliers 
ill the eastern quarter of Bengal, at 
a very early period of the Mahom- 
niedaii invasion, was bo.stow'ed on 
different Afghan chiefs, who co- 
lonized in them, and received ac- 
cessions f>f their brethren from 
abroad. Being zealous converters 
of the Hindoos in their iieiglil»our- 
bood, ami not very scrupulous as to 
the means, a very roiisiderable 
portion of the inhabitants of this 
remote corner, to this day, profess 
the Mahoimncdaii ri.'ligion, and dig- 
nify themselves witli the Arabian 
title of Sheikh. The (Jhoragaut Ze- 
miiidary w as subsequently seized on 
by the Kakeshelan tribe of Moguls. 
(Jr. Grant, Stewart, §*c.) 

Goram Islk. — A small island in 
the Eastern Seas, about 20 miles in 
circumferenee, and situated one 
day's sail J}’. by N. from Baiidu. This 
island is inhabited by Mahommed- 
ans, and is said to contain 13 mosques. 
In 1774 the Dutch sent an armed 
force of Biiggcsscs against Goram, 
but they were rcpiilst^d by the in- 
habitants. {Forrest, ^c.) 

Gorcah, {Ghm'ha ). — A tow n and 
district ill Northern Hindostan, the 
original rolinfry of the present Nc- 
paul sovereigns, .situated between 
the 281 h and 29th degrees of north 
latitude. Prior to the euiiquest of 
Nepaul hy Rajah Piirthi Nairain, of 
Ghoorka, the 'JVisoolguiiga sepa- 
rated the territories of the Ghoor- 
kali and Newar (or Nepaul) princes, 
the western limit of the lRi6orka 
district being marked by the Mursi- 
angdi. r 

'iliis teniforj', besides a nume- 
rous peasantry of Dhenwars, con- * 
tains several Rajpoot families, and . 
some Newars, but it is printipally 
occupied by the Brahminical and ^ 
Khcti'i tribes ; and as these consti- 
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tilted tlie prliicipiil strcngOi of Piirthi 
N^MTuiiis j^ovcniinent, und coutiuuc 
to form tlie main support of the pre- 
sent one, tliey possess considerable 
authority. 'FJieir cliicfs arc known 
by the name of thiirgiirSy from 
whom are selected the leading con- 
ductors of atfairs. TJieir numbers 
are 30, the title properly descending 
only to the heads of families, and 
these 30 arc subdivided into three 
other gradations. 

'rhe Ghoorkhali reigning family 
pretend to derive their d<*seeiil from 
the Rajpoot Princes of Oilcypoor, 
ill the same manner as tiui Sevajee 
family claimed a similar origin. For 
a considerable period they have ex- 
isted in the inountaiiioiis country 
bordering on the River (‘jiinduck, 
dining which time they have gra- 
dually risen into power by successive 
eneroaebmeiits on their neighbours. 
After the coiiqiicst of Nepaul by the 
dlioorkhalies, in 1768, the seat of 
government was transleiTed to (hit- 
maiidoo, and the city of Gor<;ah 
liaviiig since been much neglected, 
is gri^ally dt'caycd. Near to the city 
of Goreah there is said to be a very 
considerable mass of rook chrystal. 
{Ku'kpalrich^ i'c.) 

Goijr, {Gaur), — The ruins of 
Gour (the ancient name of the ca- 
pital of Rcngal, and also of the pro- 
vince) are situated in the district of 
Rajcmal, a lew miles south of the 
town of Maulda. The name of 
Gaur is apparently derived t'roni 
Giir, which, both in tlic ancient and 
modern languages of India, signi- 
ties raw .sugar ; and from the .Sanscrit 
term for manufactured sugar (sar- 
cara) arc derived the Persian, Greek, 
Latin, and modern European names 
of the canc and its produce. In 
1582 this place is described by Abut 
I'azcl as follows : 

“ Jeunctabai^ i.s a very ancient 
city, and was uiu;e the capital; of 
Bengal. Formerly it was called 
Lucknowty, and sometimes Gour. 
The pFcaent name (Jeniietabad) was 
given it by the late emperor (Hii-^ 
mayoon). Hero is a tine tort, toi the 


east of which is a large lake, called 
Cliulteali Putteah, in which are 
many islands.’’ 

'liie ruins of this town extend lii 
miles nitmg tiie old banks of the 
Ganges, and arc from two to three 
miles ill breadth. iSoverul villages 
stand on part of its site ; the re- 
mainder is either covered with tliiek 
forests — the resort of tigers, and 
beasts of prey, or it has become 
arable land, the soil of which con- 
tains a great deal of brick dust. 
The principal riiiiis are a mosque 
lined with black marble, elaborately 
wrought, and two gates of the cita- 
del, w'hi(‘h arc grand and lofty. The 
bricks, wiiicli arc of a most solid 
texture, arc carried away to Moor- 
shedubad, Maulda, and other pla<;cs, 
for the purposes of building, ’i’he 
situation of Gour is nearly cciiirical 
totlie populous parts of Rcugjjll and 
Ruhar, and not far from tlu^ juiietioa 
of the principal rivers which form 
the excellent inland navigation. J a- 
ing to the cast of the Gunges, it was 
.secured against sudden invasion from 
the only quarter where hostile opera- 
tions might be apprehended. 

No part of the site of uiieient 
Gour Is nearer to the pi eseiit l»ank 
of the Gaiige.s than four miles and a 
half, and .some parts, whii h wero 
originally washed by that river, an^ 
now 12 miles iVoiii it. A siuu!l 
stream that runs past it cominuui- 
eates with its we.st side, and is na- 
vigable during the rainy season. Uii 
the ciust side, and in some places 
w ithin two miles, it has the Maiiu- 
imddy River, wMch is always navi- 
gable, and commiuiIcHtcs with the 
Ganges. 

Gaura, or, as it is commonly 
called Bengali, is the language 
’ spoken in the provinces, of which 
the ancient city of Gour was the ca- 
pital. It still prevails in all the pro- 
vinces of Bciigal, excepting some 
frontier districts, but is spoken with * 
tlie greatest purity in the eastern 
parts only. Although Gaura be the 
name of Bengal, yet the. Brahmins, 
who bear that appellation, aie not , 
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iiihabitunls of Brnj^al, but of Hin- 
(lostan Propor. 'Hiey reside ehielly 
in file province of Delhi, while the 
Brahmins of Ih*nfj:al arc avowed co- 
lonisls from Kaiiog’(\ 

When iVIahoriimed BukhtyarKliil- 
roii(|ii(‘re«l Heiijjah A. D. 1201, 
]je established the then ancient city 
of (joiir as the capital of his doini- 
iiioiis. Kajali Laekmanyah, the last 
Hindoo sovereijjrii, whom he ex- 
pelled, held his court at Nncldeii. 

Ill 15.35 tin? EmiKTor Ilamayoon, 
when in pursuit ol‘ Shore Khan, the 
Patan (who afterwards expelled him 
from Ilindostim), took (Jonr, then 
the capital of Jlcngal. Perishta 
says, that the sc'at of j|jovorriment 
was afterwards removed to Tauiida, 
or Tanra, a few miles higher up, on 
account of the niiheaithiness of the 
climate. (Cohhrookc^ Remiel^ Co- 
lonel ^olehroultty Stewart, Abul Fa- 
zely !kc,) 

Gow. — A towm in the province of 
Bahar, district of Baliar, 52 miles 
S. S. W. from Patna. Lat. 25°. 1'. 
N. Bong. 84°. 45'. E. 

(iRESsKc. — ^I'his was formerly the 
capital of an ancient kingdom in the 
Island of Java, hut is no>v merely a 
small town, divided between the na- 
tives and the Chinese, who have 
here their own cainpong, temples, 
and priests. Lat. 7°. S. Long. 
112°. 5(/. E. 

There is here a small fort built of 
stone, within which arc barracks for 
the guard who have clnirge of it. 
There is one wide street iiihahitcd 
by the Dutch European establish- 
nient, and cohtignons are the Ma- 
lay and Chinese eampongs; also the 
grand square, in which are the pa- 
laces of the two ruling toiiiagoiis. 

At this place tliere is neither river 
nor rivulet, wafer for drinking being 
brought from two springs hall-a- 
league off, or from Sourabhaya. The 
natives frequently use brackish wa- 
ter, and such as they catch when it 
rains. ^^Notwithstanding the want of 
so es£j|||ttiliai an ai-ticlc, and in spite 
of tto^D^arshes and stag^mut pools 
wh^fcyrround the Malay and Chi- 


nese r.impoiigs, the. station of Grea^ 
sec is reckoned healthy by .Mie 
Dnleh. 

Prom Soiirah]ia.ya to Grosscc by 
sea is about five I<*agnes distance, 
which may bo performed in live 
hours against wind and tide. Thi? 
coast of Java, from the mouth of 
the Sourahliaya River to G lessee, 
forms a large angle, with an island 
in the middle. A bank of mud and 
sand, which extends along the coast, 
and is almost visible, has rendered 
necessary a wooden inoh^ built on 
piles opposite to the fort, (>00 feet in 
length, to which the boats arc fast- 
ened. At the foot of tlic hills on 
w hieh Gressec stands is a house lor 
the maiinraetiire of saltpetre. 

The adniinisiration of the coiiiilry 
is canied on by a resident, who bus 
under liim some Malay coinpaiiii's, 
officered by natives, and comma lul- 
ed by a Dutch serjeant, with tlie 
title of military commandaiii; the 
natives are governed by two tomo- 
gons. The chief produce of the dis- 
trict attached to the town is rice. 
(^Fombe^ Stavorinne^ Bligh, cSt.) 

Gualior, {GnaJiar ). — A strong for- 
tress ill the province of Agra, 80 
miles travelling distance south from 
the citv of Agra. Lat. 26°. 18'. N. 
Long. 78°. 14< E. 

The hill on which this celebrated 
fortress stands is in length one uiilo 
and six-tenths, hut its greatest 
breadth does not exceed 300 yards. 
'Phe height at the north end, where 
it is greatest, 342 ft^ct, and the sides 
so steep as to be nearly perptmdi- 
cular. A stone parapet extends all 
round close to the brow of the hill, 
which is so precipitous, that it was 
judged perfectly secure from assault 
until Major Popham took it by es- 
calade on the 3d August, 178^ : the 
storming party was led by Captain 
Bruce, brother to 619 traveller. The 
town, wliich is placed along tlic cast 
side of the IiilJ, is large, well in- 
habited, and contains many good 
houses of stone, which is iVtrnisdied 
in abundance by the neighbouring 
liills> forming an amphitheatre round 
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tlie town anil fort, at the distance of 
friiin one to four miles. They are 
Ijiincipally composed of schistus, 
which apparently contains a large 
portion of iron. Their surface is 
rugged, and nearly destitute of ve- 
getation. To the eastward runs the 
small River Sooiirica, which in the 
hegiiining of spring is nearly dry. 
At the distance of 700 yards from 
tlie iioi'therii extremity is a conical 
hill, having on the top a remarkable 
hiiildiiig, consisting of two .*«toiic 
pillars joined hy an arch. "Within 
the summit of the fort arc large na- 
tural exiravalioiis, which coutniu a 
prapelual supply of excellent water. 

A ooiisiilerahJe trade is carried on 
here in eloth from Chaiidcri, and in 
indigo. About 14 miles ilistant, on 
the road to Narwar, is a mine of 
iron at the village of Recrch. 

(iiialior must, in all ages, have 
been a military post of great eonse- 
qiicncc, both from its centrical .si- 
tuation in llindostan, and the pecu- 
liarity of its formation, which was, 
by tiic natives, generally esteemed 
impregnable. During the time of 
the Mogul government it was a state 
prison, w here the obnoxious branches 
of the royal family were eonnned, 
and a large menagerie kept for their 
entertainment, consisting of lions, 
tigers, and other wild beasts. When 
posse.ssed hy Madajee ISiiiiUa. he 
appropriated it to the same use ; and, 
oil account of its .security, made it 
a grand depot tor ai lillery, aiiiinu- 
iiition, and military .stores. 

Rajahs of Gualiur are mentioned 
so early as A. D. 1008, and it was 
first taken by the Mahoiiimedans ii% 
1 197, after a long siege, 'riic Hhir 
doos afterwards regained possession, 
as it was again subdued by AlUinisli, 
the Pfitan sovereign of Delhi, in 
M35. In A. D. 1519, Ghulior sur- 
romlored to the forces of Ibrahtti 
Lodi, the Delhi* emperor, after hav- 
ing been 100 years occupied by tlie 
Hiiidoo.‘«; and, siib.He(|uent to this 
period, it must have been acquired 
by the Emperor •Hama yoon ; tor, in 
A. D. 15*13, it was delivered up by 
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his governor to Shore Khun, the Af- 
ghan. TIuis it ap])ears to ha\e be- 
longed to many masters, nol with- 
standing its rcpiitalioii tVw imprcg> 
liability. In 1582 it was the chief 
town of a district, described by Abnl 
Fazel as follows : 

“ Sircar Gualior, contaiiiiiig 12 
niahals, nieasiiremciii 1,110,405 bce- 
galis. Revenue 29,083,749 dams. 
Scyiirglial 240,350 dams. This sircar 
furnishes 2490 cavalry, and 43,000 
iiifantry,” 

After tlie disincnibermcnt of the 
Mogul empire, Gualior came into 
the possession of the Rana of Go- 
iuid, from whom it w:us taken by 
t/ic Mahanittas. In 1780 it was 
taken hy (‘.scaladi; by the Rritish 
forces, as above related ; but after- 
wards given up to tin; Rana of Go- 
hiid, who, failing iti his engagements, 
w'as abandoned to the rescntqjcnt i»f 
the Mnharattas. iMada jee Sindia in- 
vested the fort, and afti'r a fruit h ss 
siege of many months, prevailed at 
last by corrupting part of the gar- 
rison. In 1804 Gualior was ceded 
to the British hy Rajah Lmhaji'c 
Row, hut never taken possession of, 
as hy the iiiial treaty of 1805 with 
Dowlet Row Sindia, tlie Bengal go- 
vernment abandoned all tlie terri- 
tory to the south of the Ghninbul, 
and it is now possessed hy that 
chief. 

'IVavcIIing distance from Delhi, 
197 miles ;. from Lucknow, 211 ; from 
Benares, 356 ; from Nagiioor, 480 ; 
from Calcutta, by Birbhooni, 805 
miles. (Hunter, Mauriee, Itenndj 
Hodges, AbulFazel, 

Gubi. — A. town, containing 400 
houses, in the Rajah of Mysore^ 
territories, Lat. 13®. 7'. N. Long. 
77®. 10'. E. 

The houses in their external ap- 
pearance are mean, and tlu^ place, 
extremely dirty; but many of the 
inhabitants are tliriving, and tlie 
trade considerable. Here is held one 
of tlic greatest weekly fairs in the 
country. 

Gubi is said to have been founded 
400 years ago by a family of poly* 
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j:urs, who resided at HossoohiiDy, 
two miles from heiire ; and who 
trace their descent from llonapa 
Gnadri, the licreditary chief of the 
Nona Wocnlig;arii caste. This per- 
son liv<Ml ahoiil 7(K> years a«o, and 
his linnily possessed a coimirv which 
anniialJy produced about 3000 [la- 
^odas. ’riicy were /ii.st l)rong;ht un- 
d(;r subjection by tin; Mysore Ha- 
jalis, who imposed a tribute of 600 
pa^;*oilas. Hydcr increased this to 
2600, leaviiis^ them little iKdterthan 
renters, Tliey were entirely dis- 
posscsst d by 'Fippoo, and have re- 
turned to their original profession of 
cultivators, but in their own tribe 
tlicy still retain their hereditary rank. 
(J*. Buchanan^ 

Godarah. — district in the S. C 
quarter of tlie Gujrat province, si- 
tuated about the 2Jid degree of north 
Iatitu(l»^. It is a very hilly and 
woody country, mostly possessed by 
petty (•hiels tributary to t!ie (luicowar 
iMaharaltas. The j>rineij»al towns 
ar(.‘ Guiidarah, llarrcah, and liuna- 
wara, and the chief river the Mahy. 

(lUGAii. — A town, coulaiiiing 000 
inhabitants, in the province of Siiidc, 
district of Tatta. Lat. 24®. 46^ N. 
i.oiig. 08®. 7'. E. 

This is a place of very little trade, 
but sheep and fowls are to be pro- 
cured here at a moderate? price. 'I’hc 
hill oti which this town stands is 
bounded on the southward and west- 
ward by a dry iinllah, on the bed of 
which is a large tank of fine wah;r. 
'rhe soil around Gugali is a still' 
.sandy clay, and near the town are a 
iiiimhcr of fine trees, tlic only large 
ones visible from hence to Curachic. 
The appearance of the country is 
also much superior to the parts ad- 
jacent to the sea coast. Part of the 
country between Gahrah and Giigali 
is so low, and so intersected by 
many branches of the Indus, that it 
must bo Hooded at particular seasons 
of the year, and during the freshes. 
{Masfifld, Kvnneiry 5'c.) 

GiiiqrjsAN Isle. — A .small isltuul, 
the Philippine.St» about 18 
luiii^^ cireuviferenee, lying off tlic 


soiith-castcni iwtrciiiltyoftho Island 
of Samar, being the ino.sl eustg^ly 
of all the Philippines. 

GnicowA R. — Sec Erodrah. 

Gujkkat. — A town in the Seik 
lenitorios, in the province of La- 
hore, 60 miles N. N. W. from the 
city of I.aliore, Lat. 32®. 35'. N. 
Long. 73®. 25'. li. 


GUJRAT, {Giijara Rvshtra). 

A large? pnniiice in Hindustan, 
sitiiatcil principally between the 21st 
and 24th dcgn c .s of north latitude. 
On the iiortii it is bounded by the 
province of A jmeer ; on the south by 
the sea and iJic province of Anrun- 
gabad ; to the east it has Mahvali 
and Kliandesh ; and to the west a 
sandy desert, the pro\iii(.*c ofCuteh, 
and the sen. In h'ligth it may be 
estimated at 320 miles, by 180 the 
average bread! h. Ihe south-western 
quarter of this province approaches 
the shape of a peninsula, i'ornied by 
the Gulfs of Cutch and Uainbay, 
the sea coast along the tirst being as 
yet but imperieedy known to iin- 
ropeans. When the Institutes of 
Acber was composed by Abul Pazcl, 
in 1582, Gujiat extended .southward 
to Damaun, where it touched on 
Ihiglana, as appears by the foliowing 
delineation extracted fi om the Ayeeii 
Acberry : 

“ The soubah of Gujrat is situated 
in the second oliinate. The huigth 
from Bourhanpour to Juggeth (Gw a- 
nica) is 320 coss, aud the breadth 
from Jalui e to the port of Damaun 
moasuies 260 eoss ; aud also Jroin 
Idcr to the port of Cambayct it is 
70 coss broad. On the east lic.s 
Khaudesh ; on the north .lalorc and 
Ider } on tlic soutli arc the pvrts of 
Duinuun aud Cambayct ; and on the 
w'cst .luggeth. In the soutlierii parts 
of this soubah arc idany mountains. 
It is w atered by the ocean, and the 
follow iug rivers ; the Saberinatty', tlie 
Bateruck, the Mehiiidry, t^e Ner- 
biidda, the Tuptcc^ and the Sur* 
sooty* 
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“ Javaii and bajcra arc the pvin- 
«ipal grains cultivated here. The 
fields are enclosed "with hedges of 
thejekoom tree, which is a strong 
derence against cattle, and makes 
th(^ country almost impenetrable to 
an army. I'his sonbah is famous ILr 
painters, carvers, and handicraftmen, 
and there is a great traflic carried on 
in precious stones. Silver is brought 
from Itomc (the Turkish empire) and 
Irak. At first Putten was' the scat 
of goveriimont, then Clnimpaneer, 
and now Ahnicdahad. 

“ Gujral contains nine districts, 
viz. 1. Ahmedabad; 2. Putten; ,3. 
>Jadowt ; 4. Jlclirodeli ; 5. Bchroatch ; 
(). Cliiihipaiicer; 8. Kodehra; 9. So- 
ret. 'riicsc districts arc subdivided 
into 198 perguiniahs, of which 13 
eonlain ports. This soubali has 
67,376 cavah-)’, and 8900 infan- 
try.”. 

A considerable portion of the Giij- 
rat province, particularly towards 
the eastern frontier, is very hilly, 
and much covered with jungle, which 
is rather encouraged by the inhabit- 
ants on account of the security it 
allbrds against invaders. The west- 
cTii boundary, extending along the 
Ihinass River, and from thence to 
the sea, is a level arid country in 
some parts, and in others a low salt 
.swamp of a singular description, dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Kuir. 
Ill .some parts this immcii.se morass 
has dried up, but on account of the 
saline nature of the soil and water, 
it remains sterile and unproductive. 
The interior of the Giijrat Peninsula 
is hilly, and being hither scantily 
supplied with water, not productive 
of grain, but exliihits every where 
abundance of coarse vegetation suit- 
able to the soil. Within these 
swamps, jungles, and hills, arc many 
tribes of professed thieves^, who prey 
on each other ; ;^id, being all^valry, 
extend their depredations to a con- 
sidcniblo distance. 

The ancient limits of Gujrat ap- 
pear to* have included the greater 
part of Khande.sh and Malwah. The 
coasts of the Gujrat Peninsula are 
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particularly adapted for piracy, as 
they abound in little creeks and in- 
lets, which furnish shelter and con- 
cealment from criiizers, on account 
of the difliciilt navigation. The pro- 
vince is intersected by several noble 
rivers, such as the Nerbiidda, Tup- 
tec, Maliy, and Mehindry, but in 
many jiarts a great scarcity of water 
is experienced. In the sandy soil, 
north of the Maliy River, which soon 
absorbs the periodical rains, the wells 
arc deeper than to the southward, 
being from 80 to 100 feet decjp. In 
the adjacent province of l\iar\yar 
they are still deeper, the iiihabitahts 
being obliged to dig down from two 
to 300 leef, before they reach suffi- 
cient water. 

The country of Gujrat generally, 
notwithstanding its snipotliness to 
the eye, is much interseeted by ra- 
vines and giound broken u^ by the 
rains. Some of these raviiics are of 
a considerable depth and extent, and 
during the rains suddenly assume 
the appearance and voiuine of ru})id 
rains, not to be crossed wilhont the 
assistance oi' rafis or boats. When 
tliis occurs the natives soon establisli 
tcmporaiy ferries, when passengers 
are not required to pay until they 
have lauded, and mendicants and 
religious, devotees of every des(;ri[»- 
tion are wholly exempted. During 
the hot and cby months the surface 
of the cduniry mostly appears sand, 
or dust, and in the rainy season a. 
thick mire. 

The Bheels, and poor inhabitants 
of the jungles in Gujrat, use the 
gum which exudes from the trunk 
and branches of the baubul tree for 
food. These trees are very common 
thi'oughout (he w'astes in the iioiili- 
west quarter of India^ and grow 
spontaneously on all unocciipiod 
^und. It is also planted as a fence 
round the villages, and the farm- 
yards arc' jprbtected by a thick hedge 
of it. 

In so vast a province, never com- 
pletely subdued by smy invader; a 
great divc»ity of population may be 
expected; and Oujrtrt arcwrdiiigly ex- 
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hibits a wonderful \aricty of strange 
sects and castes. 

In some parts of <lie province the 
(5rassias are a niiiiieroiis class of 
landholders, and in olhers merely 
possess a sort of feudal authority 
over certain portions of land and 
villages. They are dcscril)ed as eon- 
sistiiig of four castes, or families ; 
I. Coolees, and their branelies ; 2. 
Rajpoots; 3. Seid Maliommedans ; 
4. Mole Islams, or modern Mahom- 
medans. The residences of the most 
coimnon Grassias are Rajpecpla 
south, and iMandwee north, of the 
Nerbudda; Meagam and Ahmo<le 
between that stream and the Mahy, 
and Mandowee on tlie Tiif)lee. On 
the nigged margins of all rivc‘rs in 
(in.jrat many Grassias reside in a 
kind of indepcnideuee, and also all 
over th^* Gujrat Peninsula, wlneii is 
usually Mcnoininated by the natives 
Cattivad, and by Enropt'ans Cotty- 
war. Criminuls from the plains tly 
to tlndr haunts for refuge, and re- 
ceive the names of Grassias, Catties, 
Coolees, liheels, and INIcwassies; 
but are in reality all thievis, and 
supposed to amount to a iialf of the 
population north of the Aralu. 

Of all the plunderers wlm infest 
Giijrat the most bloody and mi- 
taineahle are the Coolees, u Iio how- 
ev(?r present ilifferent eharacters in 
diifereiii distriets ; the most barba- 
rous being found in the vieiiiityof 
the nun, or in the neigfihadrhood of 
the Mnliy Kiver. 'rin?se are taught 
to despise every approach to eiviliza- 
iioii, and the ajipellation they bestow 
on a mail dceently dressed is that of 
pimp to a brothel. In order to pro- 
cure respect they stain their a]>parcl 
with charcoal poninh’d and mixed 
with oil, and th(*ir eharmss (priests 
and hards) and other inllnential p(T- 
sons, excel the laity in tiUliiiicss. 
AVith this caste cleanliness is indi- 
cative of ..cowardice. These customs 
are said to have originated witli the 
Naroda, or degraded Rajpoots, who 
Ibrm a considerable portion of tlio 
population. However rich, a Na- 
roda iicver dresses belter than the 


Imvest of his eardc. I'he Portuguese 
at an early period used the name *4 
Cooleo as a term of reproach, and 
from them it descended to the ICng- 
lisli. 

llic description of ineii named 
Bhats, or Bharotts, uiiound jiior<^ in 
Gujrat than in any of the other |»n)- 
vinces of India. Some of tln'iii <;nl- 
tivate the land, but the greati r imm 
biT are reeordei s of births and tleatlis, 
and beggars or itinerant bards, in 
which last capacity llicy ar<5 also IVc- 
cpieiitly traders. Some of this caste 
stand security for tlu^ piihik; rcvoninv 
and giiaranlce the observanecj of 
agreements and awards. 3 'hey are 
a singularly obslinaleratre, and when 
pressed for luomw, for w liieli tlir\\ 
liavo heeonu? security, sometimes 
sacritice their own lives; but more 
frefjnontly put to death some aged 
ieniule, or a child of their rainily, in 
the j>resenc(‘ ofllio person w'ho caus- 
ed tiunn to bre ak th(‘ir\vord. l'h<\sc 
Bhatts arc rewardcil by a small per 
centago on the amount of the re- 
venues for which thiiy become s(‘c.u- 
rity, and for the consequent protec- 
tion it alfords against the iuiportuin- 
tics of the inferior agents of govi'iii- 
iiimit, their persons being regarded 
as sacred, and their iiiiliieiiee very 
great over the superstitious minds of 
the natives. 

'Jlie Cliarons in Gujrat arc a sect 
of IJindoos, allied in manners und 
customs with the Bhatts. I’hey arc 
often possessed of large drovt*s of 
carriage cattle, by moans of which 
they carry on a ilistant inlaml traflic 
in grain and other articles. Triivol- 
lers in the wildest |»yj ls of (Jujrat 
are pruteeb d by BtHliuiins and Clia- 
roris Jiired Ibr the purpose. AV Jicii 
a bund of predatory horse apjx'urs, 
these sacred iiersons tukv* an iVathto 
die by tlieir uwii iiand.s in case their 
protege is pillaged j#.and in such ve- 
neration are thi»y held by these super- 
stitious thieves, that in almost every 
case this threat is tbund eih'ctually 
to restrain them. Many subjects of 
the native princes in llns f»roviiiec 
mjuire the seeurity of a private bi- 
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^i\ i(liial, for the good faith of their 
•Hvii sovereign. 

In this province, and in other 
parts of Ilindostaii Proper, there are 
a race of ]KiOi)Ie named Ungreas, 
whose profession is that of money 
earrriers, wliich is done by conceal- 
ing it in their quilted cloths. Al- 
though miserably poor, one of them 
inu\ he trusted with the value of 
11M)0 rupees to eairy many miles off, 
im icly on the respousildlity of his 
niirdha, or siiperhu*, who Irequently 
is not rie-luT than the other, rhey 
arc of ail castes, and in general well 
armed and athletic. ’NA'Ik'H perform- 
ing distant jonriiies they arrange 
themselves into parties, and light 
witli desperation to defend a pro- 
perty, lor which their recompense is 
a nuTe suhsistenee. 'riicrc is an- 
other sect in llie northern and west- 
ern parts of Gnjrat, named tlic Pug- 
gies, from their cxtraorilinary e\- 
p(‘rlness in tracing a thief by his 
sl(‘ps. M h('n necessary this iiuist 
b(; resorted to curly in the inornirig, 
before the people have been moving 
about ; in 'svhicli event, such is their 
ih^xterity, tliat they seldom fail in 
pointing out the village where the 
thief has taken refuge. 

'riic .Dlnn as of Giijrat are a caste 
similar to tiie Mhar of the Doccau, 
and tile Puriars of Malabar, Their 
rnij)loyiiient is to carry filth of every 
description out of the roads and vil- 
hig(;s, and from their immediate vi- 
ed uity. They scrape bare the bones 
of every animal that dies within 
their limits, and .share out the ilcsli, 
which they cook in various ways, 
and feed upon: tin; hide thc}^ sell 
to the caste of Mangs Ibr one, two, 
or three rupees, according to the 
animal it belonged to. 'I'hoy arc 
also* obliged by ancient custom to 
.serve the state and tiavellcrs as car- 
riers of baggie to the nearest vil- 
lage iVoin their owit. Th(*y are guilty 
tif numbeiies.s petty tliefls, and niueh 
addicted to intoxication, when tliey 
can pKicure the requisites. At Tum- 
boscer, in .fanumy, 1806, a Dhera 
Tjras blow n from ‘a gun for puiitomng 
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a number of bollocks, and other cat- 
tle, for the sake of their skins. This 
caste is more employed by the Bri- 
tish than is agreeable to the purer 
classes of Hindoos, wdio arc conta- 
minated by their vicinity. The goo- 
roos, or priests of the Dheras, are 
named garoodas, wlio cook and de- 
vour carrion like the rest of the 
tribe. Their more appropriate du- 
ties arc the solcmiiiziug of marriages 
and funeral obsccpiies among their 
own caste. ( >n aceoiiiit of their ex- 
treme degradation, llnjy dare not 
read the Vedas, nor learn sansmit. 
'J’hey have abridgments of the iny- 
thulogieal stories in liic Puranas, 
w riltea in the vcritacnlar idiom on 
rolls of paper, ornamented with nide 
lignres of the heroes of tiio Itaiua- 
yutta ; by the exinbition of w Inch, 
and the niuttering of some ehaiin, 
thfiy pndend to cine diseases, in 
the Gtijral villages it is the custom 
to make the Dlu^ras, jlaialkhorcs, 
Bluuigeas, who cal carrion, and 
Jllieel, who kill iimoccnl animal.s, to 
live by themselves in huts apart from 
the rest of the inhabitants. The 
washermen are also considered .so 
cruel, on account of the nuincrou.s 
deaths they involuntarily occasion to 
the aninialciihe in the process of 
wa.shing, that they are likewise cla.ss- 
cd among the .seven degraded or 
excluded professions. 

In this province the term Koonbeo 
is given to the pure Sudra, or fourth 
caste, w'hateyer his occupation be ; 
blit who, ill Gujrat, aie generally 
cultivators. In the Deccan thistith; 
distinguishes the cultivator from one 
who w'ears arms, and prefers being 
called a ]\Iaharat1a. They ]no.stly 
obsenx* the Brahmiiiical form of 
worship, but the Gujratee Koonbees 
in their diet abstain from all flesh 
and ilsli ; whereas the Maharattas 
cat freely of mutton, poultry, lish, 
game, and every animal fit for food, 
excepting the cow species. A Guj- 
ratce Kootibee will not willingly kill 
any aiiintal — not even the most ve- 
nomous Snake. According to a tiadi-’ 
tiou, the auccators of tho Koonbees, 
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wlio are now the most iinmrroii.s and 
imlnstrions part ot‘ the agrieiiltiiiat 
pcasaiitrv, were eniijci jnils from AJ- 
mecr and l iiiidosfaii Proper. M'he3' 
hold portions of j;oveninieiit land, 
and are railed Palells, in ('oiilradis- 
timdioii to the t'lrasiiis. 'I'hero arc 
in tliis pr4)viiiee three tribes of Kooii- 
hees, named Lewa, Kuclwa, and 
Arjaima. 

'I'he dillerent nyat or families of 
Ijrahniins estahlisln'd in Ciijrat are 
64, callfMl after the places of their 
ancestor’s nativity, or inheritance. 
Each of these has several subdivi- 
sions, the ineinbers of wliieh, al- 
thoxigfh on an ecpiality, an* ind per- 
mitted to iiitertnarry, tin* distinctions 
hein^ almost iiinuinerabk*. 

Tlie Vaneeya are a luimcroiis tribe 
of ffindoos in (kijrat, named Ean- 
yaiis by tbc En;;'tisli. and arc sepa- 
rated ii\jto many subdivisions, be- 
sides the Awmtks, or seeeders from 
flic Erahnd ideal doctrines. 'J'hey 
arc all <d' tlnmi mereiiaids and traf- 
tickers, and many of them travel to 
parts very remote IWmi India, where 
they remain from one to 10 years, 
after which they return to their wives 
ami (diildren. Many also linally 
settle in the toAvns of forei«:;n eoiin- 
tries, where their descendants con- 
tinue to .speak and write the (Juj- 
ratec tonfjiie, which may he pro- 
iioiiiiced the grand inen'iujtilc lan- 
guage of Indian marts. The Guriiira 
language is very nearly allied to the 
Hindi tongue, while the character in 
which it is written conforms almost 
exactly to the vulgar Nagari. 

The sect of Jains are inon^ in 
imiribcr here than in any of the con- 
tiguous provinec-s, and possess nmiiy 
handsome temples, adorned with 
vvell-wrought images of marble, 
spars, and various metals. 'J'lieir 
chief deity of the twenty-four, which 
they have altogether, is worsliipped, 
as ill other parts of India, under the 
name of Parsw aiiatha. Among the 
Brahminieal persuasion the adhe- 
rents of Siva or Alaliadcra mark their 
i forclioatls liori/ontaliy, and t]iosfy«if 
y i v^huU pcrpeii d i c i d ally .w liich si mum 


be renewed cc-t^ry morning, and, if 
attainable, by a Hraliiniih Many o4r' 
the jialivcR of Giijrat, especially of 
the Rajpoot tribes, Avlieri driv(‘n tn. 
any ease of desperation, dress in yel- 
low clothes, xvbicli is a signal of de- 
spair, and being redtieed to the last 
extremity. The females ol‘ (his pro- 
vince are frecpiently known to hurn 
themselves with Imshands w ith whom 
they have never cohahit.e<l, and with 
tliose who have ill treated them, as 
well as the reverse; a mistaken sensii? 
of what they conceive to he their 
duty aetnaling tlieiii, iiidej)endent 
of alfeeliou. diseases and ailnseuts, 
which eamiot easil\ he a(‘coniit(‘d 
for, are atiribiiled to the malignant 
iidhienee of wiUda^s’ glances; lieiiei; 
ill lilt* Coolce and llajpoot ecnninii- 
iiiticsiiK* M‘en inan> women without 
th<‘ir nose* — 'his ni'.ililation being 
supposed elleetual in ilestro>ing thi< 
[>o\\ <*r. 

Resides its native Imnles an<l 
eastes (iiijrat contains nearly all tin* 
Parsecs, or tire-\\orsliif»]»(‘rs, to bo 
found on tlie eontincnl of India; the 
feeldc remnants of tin? once ()redo- 
iiihiaiit religion of tbc !Magi. Ac- 
cording to the aeeoniits which the 
learned of the nnuUrn Parsees give 
of their ow n origin, it a])]iears that, 
aft<rr thi* Mahotnineilan religion was 
jironmlgatod in Arabia, and began 
to perxiolc Persia, tbc anet‘stors of 
thcl jido Parsei's retired to the moun- 
tains, vi hero the} (‘Oiitiimed until the 
overthrow of the Pcr.siaii iiioiiarchy, 
and tl'.e dciitli of Ye/dijird, the last 
sovereign. I’indiiig tlic; religion of 
their native* country wholly over- 
llirown, and llicinselvcs outlaws, 
they wandered towards tin* Port of 
Drums, then goveiii(*d by a branch 
of the old royal family, w here they 
resided 15 years, and w here thc^y ae- 
cpiircd the art of sliip-lmilding, l<»v 
w hich they are still justly celebrated, 
and also some practical knowledge 
of nn.\igalioii. 

At the expiration of the above 
period they quitted Ormus, aftd pro- 
ceeded to the Island of Dill, whcio 
Ihey sojourned 19 years; when, liiid- 
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rn,j: il tor, sioall for tUoir incicasiiijy 
TriiiiMicr;’, liioy cinli.'siUt il Tor (jiiijrjit, 
tiu V iiiulioiud lit a town 
iianicil Srvjjni, llif'ii "ovornecl by 
.iadn and iK'iir to a point of 

taitd still iiiinicd St. John liy Eii> 
ro|>#*:iii loiM'itu rs. Af1l(;r some nego- 
tiation witli tills prinee they were 
allowed to hunt, on condition Ihiti 
tlievdisanned and »ssnm(‘d the Hin- 
doo dross, fonns of inarriago, and 
hin!i*nag(\ 

In this hospitahle lainl tliry first 
liglitod up the atish hoharain, or sa- 
cred tiro, and rcinaiiual stationary 
for soNcnil hundred years; Imt affor- 
Avards niaii\ inigraledlVomOodw ada, 
tln‘ site of the iioly tlaine, and, with 
their families, settled at Xowsaree, 
Verioii, Oelaseer, llroaeli, and Catii- 
liay. 'Their snhseijinait estahlisli- 
inent at Smut and Jiomhay, and 
rapid inerease of nuinbiTS, In long to 
a more reeent era. 

After their yolnutary dispiTsioii 
from ihe Svyjan territorie's, Mali- 
niood Ib'giii, iSidtan of Ahmedahad, 
a. iisnrjier ami religious bigot, about 
A. 1). HoO, delaelied an army of 
.‘10,000 men to levy tribute from tlie 
S(\\jan chief. 'J'hc latter r(!(juested 
assistance from the l^arseijs, mIio 
joiiK'd him to the number of 1400, 
and a bloody battle was fonglit, 
in whicij tlie Alahonimedans were 
worsted; but, returning with reiii- 
foreeinents, the Seyjan Rajah was 
eompelled to pay Irihutc, and ac- 
knowieilge the paramount autJiority 
<d‘ the Ahmedalnul Siillan. »Siiiee 
ibis period tlic l^arsees liave resided, 
in largi'i’ or smaller comminiities, 
along tlie w'cst coast of India; a 
few men of the frilic uiuhntakiiig 
>oyagesio dillerent parts of India, 
and latterly to I'liiope, in ships 
luiminaiuled by Europeans. 'J’bc 
fmiiales liave never (piittiui their 
lioiiK's, saiietilitd ]>laecs, and .sacred 
tires. 

The modern Parsecs arc divided 
into two grand classes; the niobid 
or cierit'al, and the behdecn or laity. 
Alobids may marry a belideen le- 
•vflc; but bchdeens cannot take 
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wives from imdnd families. 'The 
Parsecs often train np oilier peojile’s 
children of both sieves, and admit 
them to the piivilcjges of tlie heh- 
deen tribe ; and the illegitimab; olf 
.sjiring of Parsee men iiy native wo- 
men are also admitted into their 
easte. Xor do they ix'ject proselytes, 
c\en w hen grow n up, if their charin - 
ters be such as to inspiir* acoiifideiieo 
that they will scriipulonsly observe 
the laws of Zoroush^r. I’he latter 
ailoptioiis arc rare; but tin? former 
arc not niirreijucnt, and aceoiiiit li>r 
the iliirercnt shades of (umipfcxion. 
'The Parsee females have kmg pre- 
serve<l an unspotted eharaeter for 
chastity and superior continence, 
whieli may he ai'coniited for from 
flieir being placed by their n^ligious 
t<*ne1s ((Jill article) on an eqiiidiiy 
with the men. » 

A\ hen a betrothed girl dies, tlie 
giiunlians of the Imy who has ilitis 
lost his luidi‘ nnist look out for a 
girl who, in a similar manner, has 
Ikoii diqirived of luu* inteiKbul hns- 
hand; and, among adults, widowi'rs 
ought only to w'ed with widows. A 
widow' under forty is at liberty to 
marry again. lake tlie Hindoos^ tlni 
Parst?e betroth their chihlreii be- 
tween till' ages of four and nine 
years; the solemnization of the inar- 
liage lakes place when eoii\eiiient 
to the parties, but within the iiiiitii 
year of the girl’s age. 

After death a dog is yuoenred to 
w atch the corpse for some tim<*, tlie 
Parsecs believing most linniy in 
aerial evil bcdiigs visible to the ea 
nine speedes, and (;steein those dogs 
the quickest of pcrceiition that have 
light brown oyc-brovvs. J'Vom this 
quality, which they suppose inhe- 
rent, they aLMmunt Ibr the dismal 
howl of dogs at night, vvhicli tlu'V 
aflirm drives the hovering devils fnmi 
their house tops; and tlnry say tlie 
dog.s exert a less frightful eifort w hen 
their barking is mendy dircc.ted 
against tliiovc.s. 'Tlie Parsecs have 
ail exireino aversion to touch a 
dead liarc,*but not a living one ; and 
this dislike extends to all otlici 
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dead animals, althongli not so vchc- 
incntl}'. 

I’he Parsecs not keep registers 
of their own eninhers, wliic^h, from 
their pefirea))le fni<l indnstrions ha- 
bits, must he rapidly on the increase. 
Their principal places .of ahoihi are 
Din, Cainha V, liroach, < Iclasecr, 
Itansoot, > ciion, Surat, Nowsarec, 
God war, I lainaini, and Ilomha y. On 
tin) death of a hehdeon, the ninnher 
of adult iiiohid (elerical) males in the 
settlement ina\ he known, as they 
all make th(‘ir appearaiiee, and rc- 
reivf! a shirt or otli(;r i)icee of appa- 
rel from the heir, who is also under 
the necessity of giving them a feast. 
From thes<‘ entertain men ts it is in- 
terred, that tluTe are in Surat 1600 
inohids arrivcil at man’s age; the 
hchdeens arc supposed to exceed 
12,000.^ liv a census taken at; 
JJro;teh,«in lh’07, it was fonrul there 
were OKil souls, ohl and young, 
dark ami fair, of inohid ami b(dnle<‘ii 
J^n sees.in that town ami its suburbs. 

IMaiiN of iho mohids, or saecadotal 
class, can read and write wiiat they 
eaii the Z<‘ud or lh;lilavi character 
si!l5’e-i«‘nlly to answer the purposes 
of their religious eercmonics; hut 
their kno\vie<lgc seldom p(‘nelrates 
deeper; nor are the Parsecs gciie- 
raliy addieie<l to literature of any 
kind, their ( xertions being directed 
to tlio jninaiits of commerce. 

't he province of Gnjrat enjoyed a 
nmeli more flourishing coimnercc, 
even during the im)sl violent eoii- 
vulsions of the Mogul gov<*nimeiit, 
than it has ever done since. 'I’he 
chief exports are cotton, piece goods, 
and grain, and tlie princij-.al trade 
witJi Bombay. 'Ihe imports consist 
mostly of sugar, raw silk, pepper, 
cocoa nuts, cochineal, woollens, and 
It absorbs a great deal of buliiun. 
Tho Surat maim'aetnres have long 
been I'amous for their clieaj)ness and 
cxeelleiit .cpndity. Almost all castes 
in tills province (Brahmins and Baii- 
yjins excepted) follow Ihe oeoupa- 
tioft'of lh(‘ loom oeeasionally, which 
cwfS%s^!i great number of the more 
iudustri(|gS of the lower classes. 


111 all the larger towns are to be 
found that remarkable race of meii- 
naincd the Boras, who, though iMa- 
hoinmcdans in religion, are Jews in 
features, maimers, and genius, 'riiey 
form every w'lierc a distinct commu- 
nity, and arc every w here noted for 
their address in bargaining, minute 
thrift, and constant attention to 
lucre; but they profess total uncer- 
tainty of their own origin. Boor- 
haiifioor, in Khaiidesh, is the head- 
quarters oftliis singular sect, and the 
residence of their nionilah, or high 
priest; but the individuals are found 
straggling all over Giijrat and the 
adiacent provinces us itinerant jierl- 
Inrs. 

It is a custom in the Gnjrat pro- 
vince, when a. merehaiit linds him- 
self failing or actually failed, to set 
up a blav:iiig lamp iu his sho]), house, 
or olliee, ami then ahseoml until his 
cnxlitors have oxamimjd his elVeets, 
and receiv ed a diselosiirr of his pro- 
perty. L'ntil liis creilitors have ae- 
quitted liiin lie does not wear the 
tail of his vvalst-elotli hanging down 
as is usual, but tucks it up. Persons 
who act thus in lime, so as not nmeh 
to injure their creditors, are greatly 
e.steemed, and have so lre([iiently 
been remarked assubseiiiK'iitly pros- 
perous, that iiindoo merchants have 
been known to set up a light (la - 
come haiikrupt) without any neces- 
sity, in liopes of good fortune afti r • 
vvarils. 

'Pile priiieipal towns in this jiro- 
vince are .Sural, Ahmcdahad, Broach, 
Gamhay, Gogo, and ("Inimpanccr. 
It is diiiicult to estimato the inimlnT 
of the inhabitants of a country wlicie 
the extremes of population and de- 
solation are to he found. .Surat and 
its vicinity exemplify the first, and 
the nortii-vvc.stcrn districts thh se- 
cond. l'’or the .sake of security the 
great body of the natives in Gujral 
do not live ill single sequestered 
houses, hut in assciiihlage.s of them ; 
in iMalabar, on the contrary, every 
Hindoo has a dislinet or ^'lislant 
dwelling. Fortilieatimis vv^eri; J’or- 
merJy veiy' numerous in Gujral, aswj 
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still continue so in the more savage 
Viiiil rejMote quarters; but wherever 
the Ibitisli influence extends, they 
are fast eriiinbling lo decay. A few 
years ago ftinah? iiifuiitieidc pre- 
vailed iiuiong the tribe of Jharejah, 
of whieli arc the [iiiindpal (diieftaiiis 
of t!u^ Clujrat Peninsula; siurli as 
datn of Noaimggur, the liajalis of 
W'adinaii, of (huindtjl, and many 
others. All these leaders, through 
tln^ exeriiojis of the late Governor 
of lloaihay, Jonathan Diineai), Jwq. 
nnd of ('tiionel N\ alkt'r, in lH(l7,wcre 
indiured to enter into voliintary eii- 
gagcMuents, renouncing the iiihinnaii 
j)raciicc, uhieli uas j)erj)etrated by 
<iyn\vniiig 1i\e infant in milk as soon 
:is horn. 'I'lie whole iiiiniher of bi- 
hahitants in tins vast proviiiee pro- 
bably 4h)es not (Vvcoed six luillions, 
in the proportion of ahtnii one? Ma- 
bojninc(hu) to 10 f lirtdoos. 

'ri‘.(:r(^ are many rejnarkablc wells 
roid c atering places in (lujrat, par- 
ticnlai'Iv one near llaro<la, whieli is 
said to liave cost nine lacks of ru- 
pees; and anotlujr at AWwa, ill the 
vicinity of Cambay, which, from the 
itiseriptioii, appears to have boon 
ereet<*d in 1482. Smoking tobimw 
IS a very universal praidico among 
all Tlinduo males, (Brahmins ex- 
4 ‘(qi t4 M J , w’l lo t a kii smi/f freely) and A1 a- 
hoinmedans of both soX(?s through- 
out G 4i.jra t. A beegah 4)f land phiiii- 
i:d witii to!)acc4), Ti4?ar Broach, yields 
a md revenue to iJie government of 
20 riijUM's on an averagH?. 'I'liis pro- 
vince has long been iiinions for it.s 
excelhait l!ree4l of eatlie, especially 
tin; bullocks, w hich are reckoiietl the 
> tr4)ngest, swilh.'st, and liand.somcst 
in linlia. 

It is a common belief in Gujrat, 
tlial tin* province wius originally peo- 
pl4;ft by the rnde castes which still 
»'\i.si, anil are known by the ]iamc.s 
of Coolei^s and Bheels ; but there is 
neither record nor tradition regard- 
ing the nature of their riiligion or 
govoriiincul while subsisliiig in tliis 
priiiy t'al state. In the town of Raj- 
pyifua the Rajpoot successor is still 
-^Wmally invested by a family of 
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Bliecls, called Koobhal or Kootcl, 
descended from their original chief- 
tains. Subsequently to this period 
the Rajpoots ae4|uired tin; aseend- 
ancy; and the most powerful chief 
of that race resided at Anhiilviidn, 
(named Nehrw'alla and Piittuii in 
the miips) situated on the northern 
frontiers. "I’hrce dynast ii^s are said 
siiecessividy to have occujued this 
throne, named Gliowra, Sooliiiiker, 
and VagUeela, horn whicli, ns may 
he expected, many of the modern 
Grassia families idaiin <l(‘se('iif. 

W'^e learn from Abiil Fazel, that 
Gujrat w as first iuvailed by jMah- 
inood of Gliiziii alioiit A. D. 1025, 
who .subverted the thnme of its na- 
tive prince, named Jamiind, nnd 
pluiidered Nehrwallah, his capital. 
After the cstablLshmcnt of the Didhi 
.sovereignty, this province reinaiiicil 
for nuiiiy yesus siil/ordiiiu'Se to thi^ 
Patau (Uiqaaors; hut in *the 15tli 
century l.)e<;ame again independent, 
under a dynasty of Rajpoot princes, 
eonverteil to tin; Mahommcilaii reli- 
gion, will) removed tlie .seal of go- 
viuauncnt to Afnnedahad, and iii- 
llueuced many of the natives to ern- 
hrairc their new ly-ado])ted faith. In 
1572, ill the reign of llie Rmperor 
Acher, this race of prince's was over- 
thrown, and the province subju- 
gated ; but dm iiig the jieriod of its 
iudcpemleneo it had gre atly llourKsIi- 
c<l us a maritiino and commiircial 
state; and when the Portuguese first 
visited Malaeoa they found a reguiaf 
iiitcreuiirsi; established between G iij- 
rat and that port. 

After the death of Aiircngzebc, in 
1807, this province was at an early 
period overnin by liOrdcs of Malia- 
nitla depredators; and about 1724 
was finally severed from the Mogul 
throne, w hicli never afterwards reco- 
vered its authority. At present the 
more civilized and cultivated parts 
arc possessed by the British, the 
Giiicowar, and the Pc.sbwa. Tim 
British territories occupy a consi- 
deralile tract of country on bijtli 
sides otVbc Gulf of Ciunbays and in-^ 
dude tire populous cities of Surat, 
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Broach, Cambay, and G6a;o. Several 
of the Peshwa’s districts are inter- 
mingled with those of the British, 
and approach within a few miles of 
Surat ; these he was permitted to 
retain as a particular hivour at the 
treaty of Basseiii. The sea coast, 
from the Gulf ot Cambay to the 
River Indus, is occupied by different 
iiulepcndeiit native chiefs, all great- 
ly addicted to piracy; but now, 
against their inclinations, much co- 
erced by the superiority of the Bri- 
tish naval power. 

The noiihern and western quar- 
ters, and the centre of the Giijrat 
Peninsula, have only recently been 
explored, and cxliibit a state of so- 
ciety, Mhich probably at a remote 
period existed all over llindostaii. 
The number of .societies of armed 
and sanguinary thieves, by birth and 
professkn, in tliis region is scarcely* 
credible* and cxcitcf; a sui prise, that 
thinly as the inhabitants arc scatter- 
ed over the wilder ])arts, any popu- 
iation at all should remain. Within 
the di.s1ri<'t;; acquired by the Com- 
pany all barbarou.s [)raetice8 have 
been abolisluMl, or are gi'adually di.s- 
appc'aring; but in the uortli-wcsicrii 
quarters they prevail in tlicir utmost 
poiicction of cniclty and cunning. 
( Drummond, AtMurdo, Ahd Faze!, 
Colebroohe, Renuol, Mcdcvlm, JSIalet, 

CrCJUAT. — A district in the Maha- 
raita tciTitorics, in the province of 
Gujrat, situated principally between 
the 22d and ‘i3d degrees of north 
latiludi'. In the Institutes of Acber 
it is dcsciiln'd l)y Abul Eazel, under 
the name of Ahmedabad, as Ibllows: 

Sircar Ahmedabad, eoiituining 
28 niahals, nK asuroiiieut 8,024,153 
beegahs, revenue 208, 306, 094 dams, 
seyurghal 6,511, HI dams. "J'his 
sircar furnishes 4120 cavalry, and 
20, .500 infantry.^’ 

( I u J u N D i: RG e n, ( Gajoidra^har). — 
A distii<4 in t!ic province of Beja- 
poor, situated principally between 
the 15th and 16th degrees of north 
^ latitude. 'J'he Rajah of Gnjjuidcrgur 
is a feudatory to the 3Ialiarattus, and 


during war furnishes his portion of 
troops. *■ 

GijjUxXDERGUR. — A town in the 
province of Bejapoor, 60 miles E. 
by N. from Darwar, the capital of a 
district of tlie same name. Lat. 15^ 
45'. N. Long. 75^. 56'. E. In 1804 
this town and fort were held by 
Bishen Row Goorpooreh, willi a 
.small tract of .siirroiiiidiiig tonifory, 
independent of the Peshwa, although 
within the latter’s dominions, whose 
authority was then rcstonnl by the 
interposition of the British govern- 
ment. 

GulgunDAII, {Golhhanda). A 

town ill the Northfuii Cirears, 70 
miles W. by S. from Vizaivapatain. 
Lai. i;®. 35'. N. J.ong. 82°. 20'. E. 

Gummipollam. — A town in the 
distiict of Onrnimeoiiduii, 150 miles 
\V. X. from .Madras. Lut. 13° 
46'. N. J.ong. 78°. 19'. E. 

Gumiara, iGHdam ). — A town in 
the province of Guirat, the eajutal 
of a district of the same name, tribu- 
tary to the Maharaltas. Lat. 22°. 
53'. N. Long. 73°. 34'. 15. 

Gondkzama River. — A small ri- 
ver which, after a short course, I'alis 
into the Bay of Bengal at Aloula- 
pilly, and separates the C-arnalie 
from the Guntoor Circar. 

Gun DUCK, {Oaudaki), — A district 
in the lerritoricis of the Maharaltas, 
in the province of Bejapoor, situated 
between the 15th and 161h parallels 
of north latitude. ’I’he chief towns 
are Darwar and Giuiduck. 

G UNDUCK. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, district of Guu- 
duc*,k, 47 miles 15. from Darwar. I jat. 
15° 27'. N. liong. 75°. 42'. 15. 

G UNDUCK River, {Gandaki, or 
Salgrami). — source of this river 
is said to be situated to the north- 
ward of Mookteiiath, in the direc- 
tion of Moostang, and not far from 
Kaybeeni. Moostaiit^is a place Of 
some note in Upper 'Pibet, or Bhuol, 
and 12 days journey from Beeiii 
Shehcr. The breadth of this river at 
the latter place i.s said not to exceed 
30 yards. Eour days journey kortU 
of Beeui Shcher w MooktiuRth^wii^ 
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in half a mile of which the Gnnduck 
takes the name of Salgrami, tlie con- 
secrated pebbles so called abounding 
particularly in that p:at of its bc<l. 
'I’liiee days journey beyond Mookli- 
Hath is a cclt‘brated spring, or na- 
tural reservoir, called Dummodher 
kooiid. 

"J’lie salograms are black stones 
found in a part of the Guiidiick Ri- 
ver, within the limits of the Ncpaiil 
dominions. 'J’liey are mostly round, 
and commonly perforated in one or 
more placcis by worms, or, as the 
Hindoos br'Ii.we, by Vishnu, in the 
.shape of a reptile. According to 
the number of perferatious, and of 
spiral curves in each, the stone is 
.supposed to contain Vislinu in va- 
rious cliaractcrs. The salgram is 
found upon trial not to be calca- 
reous ; it .strikes tire with slc(d, and 
scarcxdy at. all etlervcsccs with acids. 
A few grains of gold are occasion- 
ally separated from the sand of the 
Gundiick, and also from the Sal- 
grams. in Noriherii Ilindostan the 
term (^undnek is a general appella- 
tion for a liver; and Major Henncl 
ccm jecluies it to be the Oondoeliatcs 
of Arrian. The stricter elussc.s of liiii- 
doo.s abstain from swimming in this 
river, it being forbidden in tlieir sa- 
cred books. {Kirkpatrick, Colebrooke, 
Kennel, W iJford, ^'C.) 

GUiXDcole, {Gandhagola). — A 
town ill the Northern Circars, in the 
district of lilllorc, 48 miles N. by I'k 
iicjiii Masulipatam. Lat, 16°. 49'. 
N. Long. 16°. 20'.E. 

Gungapatam. — A town in the 
<biniatir, 108 mile.s N. from Madras, 
l.at. 14°. 27'. N. Long. 79°. 13'. £. 


• GUNDWANA. 

A large province in the Deccan, 
extending fi oim the 19th to the 26th 
degree of noi*tIi latitude. On the 
north it is bounded by Allahabad 
.and Bahar ; on the south hy Orissa 
itud th«f Godavery ; to the cast it has 
Oii^, Bengal, mid Bahar ; and to 
th,9west Malwah, Bcrar, altd Alla- 


habad. Ill length it may bo estimat- 
ed at 400 miles, by 2S0 miles the 
average breadth. 

Oiindwana in its mo.^t extensive 
sense comprehends all lhat part of 
India siirrouiuh>d by tiio souliabs 
abovementioned, which remained 
uiieonqu(u'(;d by the Malioiiimcdans 
up to the reign of Aur<'iigzehc ; but 
tjiundwaiia Pro]>er, or the country of 
the Goa lids, is more strictly limited 
to the districts of GuiTah Miindlah^ 
Chotee.sgiir, Nagpoor, and Cliandah, 
re,ach!iJg .south beyond Biistar and 
Dewilninny. The modern names of 
the districts into which this ancient 
province has been subdivided are, 
Bogliela, Chandail, Billoiinjali, Siii- 
growly, Sohagepoor, Gurraii Mund- 
lah, the Nagpoor tc'iTitories east of 
the AA'iirda River, Sirgoojali, Jiish- 
poor, Chotccsgluir, or Tiiitt^iipoor, 
Gangpoor, tSiimhliiilpoor, Chandali, 
and a considerable territory to tlm 
south between the Godavery and the 
province of Orissa, liic priiuapal 
towns are Nagpoor, (lurrah, Riit- 
tiinpoor, Kycpoor,SninhIiulpoor, and 
Eiistar. 

During the reign of Aureiigzohc 
the northern part of tliis provinee, 
named Buiindlioo, or Bliatta, was 
pat tiully conquered hy liis generals* 
and annexed to the sonbah of Alla.- 
habad; hut they never made any 
impression on the southern quarter, 
which remained unsubdued until 
about the middle of the 18tli cen- 
tury, when Ragojec Bhoonsluli of 
Nagpoor, reduced or renilcrf*d tri- 
butary the greatest portion of it, and 
confined the independent (ioands 
within very^ narrow limits. By the 
Mahoinmedans the large district of 
Clioteesgliur is sometimes named Je- 
liarcund, but this appellation pro- 
perly applies to the greater part of 
the Guiidwaiia proviner. • 

A large proportion of this province 
is mountainous, poor, ill watered, 
iiiihealthy, covered with jungle, and 
thinly inhabited, to which evil qua- 
lities may be attributed its lung iii- 
dependcni?c. The more fertile tracts 
arc subject to the Nagpoor Maha- 
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TtiUas, and sonic of pnHicu- 

l»rl> Cliotocsijfiir and NHj^poor, arc 
icmarkaMv prodin^livo; bnt the couii- 
trv fu ciipicd l)v tlio native Goaiids is 
c^{^etIy llie reverse, heiiig; one eon- 
thmeil n ildeiness. I’Jiis nnscrablc 
tribe eoiitiniie nearly in a state of iia- 
tiiK?, and are probably the lowest in 
the scale of all the natives of India. 
.1 laviiii;' been driven l»y their invaders 
from the plains to the iiiiwhoh'soinc 
fastnesses of tlie more elevated re- 
giniis, they frequently descend diir- 
iii**' the harvest to the low lands, and 
plunder the produce of their ancient 
inhfTitauce. Durii!};* the course of 
the last ,30 years, the desire of tin? 
v\ii(i Goands for salt and sn^ar has 
eonsiderably increased, and has tend- 
ed more to their civilization than any 
other moans. The sea air is said to 
b« asjatal to their temperament as 
that of*the hills to the inhabitants of 
the .ndjacent ])]ains. 'riie Goands 
are Ifijuloos of the Brahininieal sect, 
but appear to have many peculiari- 
ties, as they <*al fowls, and do not 
abstain from flesh in general, except 
that of the ox, cow, and bull. One 
of their cliiets, who resided at Deo- 
gur, 40 miles N. D. from Pmidooma, 
v/as conquered by a g(‘neral of Aii- 
rengzebe’s, and carried prisoner to 
Delhi, where he had his eountry re- 
turned to him on ernbraeiiig the Ala- 
honimeclan faith, and also the title 
of >i(»oralian Shah. His descendants 
v/ere subdued by the Dhoonslah Ma- 
fia ratt as, and carried prisoners to 
Nagpoor; yet though they still eoii- 
tinue Mahonnnedaiis, the other 
(ioand chiefs esteem it an honoin: to 
be connof led by marriage with the 
family. Desides these chiefs, Ah- 
rengzebe made a forcible conversion 
of many others of the lower classes 
of natives. The present Goand 
triCes are nearly all tributary to the 
jllaharatlas, but their contributions 
gom.‘rally require a body of troops to 
enforce the payment. When not 
oceujdcd in this manner, they arc 
erigaged in hostilities with each 
other. Nagpoor is the present ca- 
pital of Giuidw'ana; the aucioiit ca^ 
4 


pitals w ere Gurrab, Mundiah, and 
Deognr, bnt there arc no vestig^^s 
iiulieutive tliat the province at any 
period llourislMid as a civilized or 
enltivated (country, (J. Grant, Lee- 
kie, jH/unt, Ac.) 

Gi-'\took. — A district in the 
Northern Cirears, situated princi- 
pally between tlie Kith ami 171h 
degrees of nortli latitude. This is 
the most southerly of I In* Northern 
Cirears, alid eoinprchends an area 
of about ‘Jot to square miles, exclu- 
sive of th<5 nioiintaiiioiis tract on the 
west. The Diver Krishna, forms the 
northern lioiiiidary of tins district, 
and separates it from Coiidapilly. 
'riicrc art' diamond Jiiines in this 
Cirear, which have not of late? been 
prod 111 '' tive. "J’he principal towns are 
Giintoor, Coiidavir, Delliimcomlali, 
and Ni/ainpatain. 

Ill 1765, w Ih'ii Lord Clive obtained 
the Northern Cirears liom tlie Mo- 
gul, this Cirear remained in the pos- 
session of IJazalet Jung, the Nizam’s 
brother, to l>e enjoyed by him as a 
jaghirc during his life; after w hich 
it was to dovolvo to tlu? (hnnpany. 
In 1770 a treaty was most impro- 
perly <*oiicrhi<led with DazaJel Jung 
by the 'Madras govennnent, without 
the consent of the Nizam, for the 
cession of Guiitoor; and in a few 
months afterwards it was granted 
by the same govimnnent to Maho- 
med All, the Nabob of the Cariiatie, 
on a lease of 10 years; but the wiiulo 
ti*aTisae1ion w as anniiiled Oie I’oUow- 
ing year by tin* Bengal govcniiinuit. 
Bazalet Jung died in 1782; but the 
country was not taken possession of 
by the Company until 1788, they 
coiitimiing to pay a tribute of seven 
lucks of rupees to tin? Nizam. 

In 1801 the Bengal revenue and 
judicial system were earrie^l into 
eifect; but the Gniitoor (hrear hav- 
ing come later uiidci> the’ British do- 
minion than the other four districts, 
it was ass(‘ssed with a rel’ereiico to 
the average colleelioiis, during the 
period of 13 years it had b^m sub- 
ject to the Company’s authorK^. 

In 1803, when Secuiidcr Jah Sue- 
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cpeded his father on the throne of 
Hyderabad, he offered to relinquish 
the tribute paid by the Britisli go- 
vernment on account of this Circar; 
but the offer was refused by tlie Mar- 
quis Wellesley, then governor-ge- 
neral. 

With the addition of F*alnaud, 
tlie Gnntoor toMiilory now forms one 
of the districts under the Madras 
presidency, into whieh Ihc Nor^ern 
Circars were divided on the esta- 
blishineiit of I he lleiigal n'venue and 
judicial sysumi. (^Jiemicly ^th Itc^ 
port, ^ c.) 

GihM'ooR.— A town in the North- 
ern Circars, the eapital of a district 
of the same iianir*. Jy.il. lb°. 12'. N. 
fiong. 20'. i:. 

Gurdaiz. — A tow n in the Afghan 
ti'rritorics, in tin; prtninee of Cabiil, 
31) mites M. by ‘S. from (iliiziii. J.iat. 
33° 31'. N. Long. G8° .03'. 15. 

GuJUiAfi, {Cthara ), — A largo dis- 
trict in the province of Malwali, 
situated ahoul the 2.3(1 d<»greo of 
north latitude. In tlu^ n inotc times 
of Hindoo antiquity tliis wastlio seat 
of a cojisid<*rahle i Jindoo principa- 
lity, which coiiqu'clumdcd Jihatta, 
Siihagepoor, Cliotcesghur, Snmbhul- 
l)Oor, Gungpoor, Jushpoor, and other 
cotilignuiis districts. In the reign of 
Aur(M)gz(d)c the division of Rhatta, 
or Baiidhoo, consisting of the six 
districts ahove-niciitioned, was con- 
sidrued as a Jicw* con({ucst, although 
it had befor(i b(’cn partially .sub- 
jected, and Was formally annexed to 
the iSoubah of Allahabad. It has 
been estimated to contain 25,000 
sipiare miles of fiigli, mountainous, 
luiprodnctivc lorritory. J'lic prin- 
cipal towns arc Gitrruli, Paiiagur, 
and Al undlah ; and the Nerbuddah, 
which has its source on the eastern 
li'oiitf(‘r towards Gundvvaiiah, is the 
chief l iver. Many j arts of tiii.s dis- 
trict arc remarkably fertile, but it is 
thinly populated, and little culti- 
vated. 

G UKR AH. — A town in the province 
of Maktah, district of Gurrali Miind- 
l;ih;>j:40 miles N. by E. tVom.Nag- 
poOT. Lat. 23°. 10'. N, Liong. 80°. 


15'. E. Formerly there was a mint 
here, in which an iiiferior rupee, cur- 
rent in Bundelcund, named Balla- 
shahy, Avas coined. {Leckie, .S’c.) 

Gurritmcom)ah. — A district in 
the Balaghaut ceded territory, situ- 
ated between the 1 3th and 14th de- 
grees of north latitude ; of a very 
mouiitainouK surface, and abound- 
ing in strong positions, 't'he greater 
part is now comprehended in the col- 
ieclorsbip of Cudapah. 

Gurrijmcox'dah. — A strong bill- 
fort and town, the capital of a dis- 
tiict of the same name, 125 miles 
W. N. W. from Madras. Lat. 13°. 
4.5'. N. liOng. 78°. 40'. E. 

This is a strong hill-fort, and was 
besieged in 1791 by the Nizamis 
army, assisted by a small British de- 
tachment, which stunned the lower 
pai*t without mu eh loss, atid^as af- 
terwards ordered south to join the 
grand army. A body ol“ troops was 
left to garrison the lower fort, and 
blockade the upp<T, under the com- 
mand of one of the Nizam’s gems 
rals, who was .soon aflcrwards at- 
tacked by Uyder Sahob, Tippoo’s 
eldest son, totally routed, and slain. 
After supplying the upper fort with 
necessaries, Uyder Salieb retreated, 
having accomplished the object for 
which he had been detached. {MSS, 
fyc. % €,) 

Gurudwara, (the Gate of the In- 
structor ), — An extensive vilhige in 
Nortliern llindostari, in the province 
of Scrinagur. Ijat. 30°. 22'. N. 
I.ong. 7h°. Ity. K 

Here is a handsome temple, erect- 
ed by Bam Kaji^one of the followers 
of Nanoc Sllhb, the founder of the 
Svikti, tlie priests of which are of 
the Ldasi sect. At the vernal equi- 
nox an annual fair is held at this 
place, numerously attended by pil- 
grims from Lahore and the westward 
countries. 

About half a mile to the north of 
this village is the field of battle, 
which decided the contest between 
theSerina^ur and Goorkbali Bajqhs, 
the former of whom was killed by a 
musket ball, and his country reu- 
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dercd tributary to NepauL A little 
to the north of Giirudwara is the 
pcrgunimh of Dhooni, situated be- 
twixt the Jiiiinia and the (jiani^cs, 
which are here about 40 miles 
distant. The district is remarkably 
fertile, but much oppressed by the 
heavy exactions of the Nepuulesc 
g'ovrrnm cut, the revenue bcin,^ re- 
duced fi oin one lack to 35,000 ru- 
pcr.s. {Kapei'f 

Gutpukua Riveii, {Gatnpurva ). — 
A small river, which has its .-otircc 
in the Western Ghauts; and, after a 
short course, falls into the River 
Krishna, near the \illag*e of Almody. 
Lat. 16° 37'. X. Kong. 76° 5'. K. 

GuzNoonuR, (Gajanaii'ury an Ele- 
fhant Town ). — .An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabiil, situated be- 
tween the 34lli and 35th degiXH’s of 
north jjj.tit\ide. 'fo the norili it is 
bounch'd b\ Ivuttoic, or CailVistan ; 
and to the we.vt by tlie C'huganserai 
itiver; but very little is known re- 
specting the interior, as it; has been 
but little explored. 


H. 

Hadjee Omar KAEwnY. — A 
phu'C of refreshineiil in the province 
of Sindc, district of I'atta, 15 miles 
J'i. of Corachie, on the road to Tutta. 
About a mile to the S. W. of this 
placi; the soil is a line loam, and 
ovf'f llowed during the freshes in the 
Indus. To the north there is a line 
w ell, about 130 leet deep, with .steps 
h) go down. Trom licifce to the Pe- 
pel Choultry, distant eight inile.s, 
Jhe road is bail, broken ground, with 
H loose sandy soil. 

If AiN'AM 1.SLI:. — A large island in 
the (.'hina Sea, situated at the soutli- 
i rii extremity of that empire, be- 
tween the 18th and 20th degrees of 
north latitude. In length it may be 
estimaled at U)0 miles, hy 70 the 
.nerage breadth. Althoudi placed 
so near, the tract of ships ^)ounll to 
l ':intXiitt,vci y few particulars respect- 


ing this island are known. In 1805^ 
according to Captain Knisciisteritf 
the Kadrone pirates, w ho infest the 
southern coast of China, had ob- 
tained possession of this island. 

Majagunue, {Hajif^auj). — A town 
ill the jirovincc of Rengal, district 
of Dacca Jelalpoor, 29 miles S. AV. 
from Dacca. Kat. 23°. 31'- N. J iong. 
89°. 53'. E. 

I:^^JYKAN, (Hajican). — A large 
district within the Afghan territories 
to the west of the liidu.s, and situ- 
ated between the 29lli and 31st de- 
grees of north latitude. It consists 
principally of a stripe of land bound- 
ed by the .Indus on the east, and a 
ridge of mountains to the west, and 
is inhabited ehietly by migratory 
tribes of Afghans and Ralooclies, 
w ho oceasionally pay tribute to tho 
Cabul sovereigns. There are also 
a few' small tow n.s and villages, in 
w'hich some Hindoo merchants are 
settled, and cany on the trilling 
ooimneree which the state of Iho 
country permits ; but the great ma- 
jority of the inhabitants are Ala- 
iiommedans of the Sooni see.t. 'J’be 
liuiits of this district arc undeiined, 
and it ba.s as yet been but ilnper■^ 
fcctly explored. 

JJajypoou. — A di.strict in the pro- 
vince of Rahar, situated prineipally 
between 1lu> 251li and 26th di^grei'.s 
of north laliludc. To the north it 
is bounded by Bcttiah ; on the south 
by the Canges; on the ea.st by Tyr- 
hoot ; and on the w'cst by Saruii. 1 ii 
1784, in all its dimensions, this dis 
trict eontaiiied 2782 square miles. 
By Abiil Eazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as eontaining “ 1 1 inahals ; 
mcasiireiiicnt, 430,952 beegabs ; re- 
venue, 27,331,030 dams.*' 

This is avery lertilc.wdl-cultivatcd 
distrirt, and is peculiarly ])rodifctive. 
of saltpetre, the greater part for the 
Company’s investment being manu- 
factured iiithis eoMutry and in the ad- 
jacent Unrilory of Saiaiii. 'flie prin- 
cipal towns arc Hajypoor, Singhea, 
and Mowah. At Hajypoor, dclluiv 
ryhur Clutter, an animal of 
horses is hold in the month of 
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vemhcr. The demand for horses of 
ttie breed of the Cknripari^'s pro- 
vinces appears rapidly to increase. 
In 1807 tile whole number of horses 
produced at the fair amounted to 
nearly 6000, two of which, from 
tlic Company’s stud, sold for 4000 
rupees ciieh. (./. Grtnitf IWA Re-‘ 
^istet\ Ahni FaztL bfc.) 

Hajyi’ook. — A town in the pro- 
>ince of llahar, district of Ilajypoor, 
situated on the north-east side of 
the Ganges, at its eoiiilueiicc with 
the Guiidue.k, and nearly opposite to 
i^atna. Lut. 26°. 41^ N. Temg. 85° 
21'. 10. This place is said to have 
been founded by Ilyas Khan, or 
Hajy Kiias, the second independent 
Maliommcdviii King of IKaigal, who 
<Iied A.D. 1358. 

IIajypoou. — A small town in the 
Seik' teiritories, in the provinoe of 
liuhorc, situated on the north side 
of tlie Beyali Itiver, which is here 
too j ards broad, 65 miles S. 10. from 
J^ahore. Lat. 31°. 26'. N. Long. 
74°. 51'. R 

J lALDioiARY. — A town ill the pro- 
\inecM)f liengal, district of l^nrncah, 
situated on the east side of the Ala- 
hritiiidily Kiver, lu'ar the Al-oriiiig 
iKuilicr, aii<l ii!y miles N. K. from 
Curneali. Jjut. 26°. 20'. N. Liong. 
N7° 59'. K. 

IIalliar. — A small district in the 
f>roviiu;e of Gnjrat, extending along 
the caslcni side of the GuIfofCiitch. 
ft is possessed by independent na- 
tive 4'hiefs, wIm) claim deseeiit from 
Uawiil, the youngest f?oii of Hai 
• himeor, the sovereign of Cntch. 
4’his prince usiirptal the throne of 
Ills father, hnt was alterwards com- 
pelled to n'sigii it to his broUicr, and 
h avo the country. Ho crossed the 
Hun at Alallia, and prooe(‘ded to 
Amraif, wliieh ln‘ seized, and iiiiaily 
esiuhlishcd his luiad-^uai ters at a 
village named .yagne, where Noa- 
nugiir in»w stands. He afterwards 
siieeeedi^d in cutting oft tlie Kimnah 
of Pourbiiiider by treachery, and ex- 
tended h« frontier to the Kini of Uka- 
lAiuubi. His followers he exhorted 
to edjiquer what they could, and 


keep if, so rfftieliially, tliat. in a 
few years, this race, named the 
llalla Hajpools, had addeil 400 \i!- 
luge.s to tlieir possessions, whitdi re- 
ceived the name of iialliar, an ai)- 
peiiatiun it still retains. 

This <Ustrict is not generally fer- 
tile, but there are partieiilar spots in 
a higli state of <•uItivatiolI. IVees 
are sehlom 1t» be met with in J lalliar, 
to rtMiH dy wliich the Jam of Noaiia- 
gur ordered the heads of villages to 
plant a certain number of mango 
ti*ees annually. I’he Mailiars never 
.shoe their horses, yet they gallop at 
full speed over 1h(5 worst groiiinl, 
tlieir hoofs becoming as hard as the 
rocks on whic-li they tread. 

The nativ<*s in this ])art of the 
country have a pmeliee of snspeml- 
ing rags on trees, and piling stoiii's 
on each other by tJu.; road An 

itineranl dootee hangs a pi■^^c of 
his garment on a tree, w liieli nig is 
s»‘en by the travellers, who follow 
the example of the sage, :ind lln‘ 
tree hecomes a eonsecraled peer or 
saint, and is stiled tlie<3iintra Peer, 
orHaggerd Saint. (MMurdv, Sv.) 

ilANGWKLLi:, — A town and for- 
tress in the Island of (.’(‘yloii, IS 
miles J'j. from Poll niilio. Jiat. 7°. 1'. 
N. Long. 80. I'l. In Sc'ptem- 
hcr, 1803, the King of Candy at- 
tacked tliis place with a rmnicruus 
army, but was defeated w'ith great 
slaughter by the garrison under Cap- 
tain William Pollok, consisting of 
50 Europeuns, 160 sepoys, and 17 
gun lascars. 

Uansoot, {Hamavati). — A town 
in the province of Gnjrat, 12 miles 
S. W. from Broach. Lat. 21°. 32'. 
N. Long. 72°. 59'. E. 

Hansy, ( ffam'i ). — ^^A town in the 
province of Delhi, district of ilissar 
l'’erozeh, 60 miles \\\ from Ddlii. 
Lat. 28°. 40'. N. Long. 76° 10'. !■ . 
It lies on tlie canal (now in ruins), 
formerly made from, the Jnnina by 
Sultan b’eroze, and is sometimes 
named Hansy Hissar, on account of 
its proximity to the latter town. 
Hansy stuifds upon a hill, and is 
supplied with water from wells 
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Avithin the. fort, for there is but little 
ill the vicinity. It was captnrecl by 
the MahoiTimedaiis of Ghiziii so 
early as 1035, and, towards the end 
of the 181h renlury, was the ca- 
pital of the short-lived principality 
erected by the adventurer Gcora^e 
^rhornas. It is now possessed by 
independent native chicls. (G. 'r/to- 
wcr.v, iienuel, tVe.) 

IIahth ara. — A toAvn in the Rala- 
^haut ceded territories, 48 miles N. 
\V. from Chitteldroos, sitnated on 
east side of the 'J’ooiiibuddra. River. 
Lat. 14°. 21'. X. Long. ICy^. 48'. \L 

'I’hi.s fort contains a tcin]ile and 
100 houses ocenpied by Rrainnins, 
and tiic suliiirbs contain above lUO 
houses of low castes. In this vici- 
nity several of the poorer inhabit- 
ants never marry, the expense at- 
teiKl^j|o* th(‘ ceremony being consi- 
dered •loo great. Not many of the 
Avornen, liowcver, live in a state of 
(.iTiiniey, to whicli, in most parts of 
India, they are seldom suhjoeted. 
Tow of the men go to foreign eoim- 
tiic's, and the rich have always more 
wives than one. The inliabitants in 
the neighbourhood of Harihara. (or 
Ilnrrvhnr) have the character of re- 
markable stupidity, which is even 
extended to the Brahmins; a dedect 
by no nutans conimon to this sacrod 
older of men. 'I'he cultivation here is 
that of the dry gruins,aud the exports 
cotton and cotton thread. 

After the defeat and death of Ram 
Rajah, and the destruction of Bija- 
nagiir, this place became subject to 
the Adil Shaliee dynasty of Beja- 
poor. On tlie conquest of the Dec- 
can by the Moguls, it was taken by the 
Shaliiioor, or Savanore Nabob, Delil 
Khan ; and from the house of 1'i- 
mour it was taken by the Ikeri Ra- 
jahs, who Averc expelled by the 
Maharatlas; and these, after 15 
years* possession, were driven out 
by Ilyder. Since that time it has 
been taken by the Alaharattas; the 
last time, in 1792, by Pursenbn 
Bhow. {F, Buchmtan^ 4'C.) 

Harlem Isle — A shiall island 
aboil|'|bur inilcs in cucumfereiice, 


Iving off the N. W. coast of Ceylon^ 
Lat. 9®. 41'. N. Long. 79° 64'. 

Ibis island belongs to the district 
of Jaffnapatam, and affords excel- 
lent pasturage for horses, 

Harponully, ( Hai'ponhelh /). — A 
district in the south of India, bound- 
ed on the north by the 'rooinbuddra 
River, and situated about the 1.0th 
degree of north latitiuh*. *rhis coun- 
try is not so hilly as the adjacent dis- 
tricls, hnt tlicif are sonic strong i>o- 
sitions, the principal of which is 
Oochinadroog. *I'hc villages arc fix*- 
quenit, aiul tolorahly well populated. 

TJie Rajah of Harponully conti- 
nued nearly iiidcpendi'iit iiiitit 1774, 
VA'lieii his territ(»ry aa as conquered by 
llyilcr, and added to his doiniiiioiis 
as a tributary apj>cMdugc. In 1786 
'I'ippoo completely subdued tlie pro- 
vince, and sent the rajah prisoner to 
Seringajnitc'un. On the fail of Sc- 
niigapatam, the heir took possession 
of Ifarpomilly, and is now a Jag- 
liiredar iiiuh r the Company. It is 
supposed ho hud no just claim to the 
estate, Imlthat hoAvas merely a hoy 
set up by the Brahmins, who held 
the priiieipal oiliccs und<;r former ra- 
jahs, merely to perpetuate (he ina- 
nagemcjit of airairs in their oavii 
hands, in this manner rajahs and 
zeitii Ildars are cr<*at( d every wlicre 
ill the Company *s dominions, bit- 
cause the chief native servants, in 
order to secure their own situations, 
wliich are gciiOinlly hereditary, when- 
ever the line is extinct, lake care to 
bring forward a ehiid Iroin some 
qu alter. 

T’his district Avas ceded to the 
Company by the Nizam in 1800, and 
having since cx'pcricnced a tranquil- 
lity unknown bcfori*, has greatly 
improved in population, revenue, 
ami cultivation. It now forilis part 
of the Bellary collect oi ship under 
the Madras pre.si4iuncy. {3IunrOf * 
Moor, 4’e.) 

Harponully. — A town in tho 
south of India, the capital of a dis- 
trict of tho same name, miles 
N. by W. from Seringapataimc Lat. 
14° 47', N, Long. 76°. 18'. E> 
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IIarowty, — A district 

m the pimiiicc of Ajmeer, situated 
between the ‘i5th iind 26th decrees 
of north latitude. Near the village 
of Marknndra, Lat. 2f^. 18'. N. 

.1 iOiig. 76°. 12'. ik is u ridge of niouii> 
tains, which extends to the cast and 
west, dividing the provimre of Alal- 
vvali from the distihd of Jlarowty, 
or country of the trine iiaru. The 
chitif towns arc Kotidi and Hoondee, 
and the principal river the Cluiinbul, 
t)V which thc5 district is intersected. 
'The (.'hiefs of lioondc(* and Kobdi 
are of the Chohan trihe, and are dtv 
iioininated Half Rajpoots* 'J’hc cul- 
tivators are *b«iits, Brah- 

mins, Rheels, and <dlKT castes. 
{lJmiU‘1% fr. Tiiomas, \v.) 

llAKioiiPooii, {I (inti pur). — A 
town possessed by iinh^pcinh'nt Z(v 
niindars, in the [U’ovinc(‘ (d' Orissa, 
•01) nril<!s S. W. from Midnapoor. 
Rat. 21°. 52'. N. Roiig. 80° 52'. 
i;. 

iI vssKU, {Asrer, or A.svnt(tfmm \ — 
A district in the jMaharatta torri- 
lories, in the province of Khandesh, 
situated betw<*cii the 21.st aiid 22d 
flcgrees of north latitude. ' I ’he sur- 
face is hilly, avid the country contains 
many positions naturally nunark- 
ii!)(y strong, on which the native 
ciii<*rs have erected fortilicatioiis. 
'I'he land is fertile, and tolerably 
well wateidl by the 'rujiiee ami 
Rooniah, which ar<^ the principal 
rivers; the most noted towns arc 
Mo(Mhan[iuor, llassi'r or Ascer, and 
Ciiaiidali. 

Hassku, (/l.wcr). — A town and 
fortress in the province of Khaiidesh, 
i.5 ]nil(‘s N. from Boorhanpoor. 
Lat. 21°. 32'. N. Lung. 70°. 21'. 
K. 

'J'fiis place was the capital of 
Khaiftlesh, when subdued by Acber. 
A bill Va/cl describes it as situated 
on a lolly incynitain, aiid incom- 
parably strong. Although by the 
natives deemed nearly impregnable, 
it surrendered without much resist- 
ance t3 the army under Colonel 
Stev-onsoii, in October, 1803; and 
wasr restored to S India in December 


next, when peace was concluded by 
General Wellesley. 

Haslah, {Hasch, Itcceipt). — A 
town ill the Seik tcirilorics, in the 
province of Lahore, 154 miles N. IC. 
from the city of liiihore. Lat. ;k5°. 
20'. N. Long. 75°. 32, Ji'. 

IIasTKE, (Hastif an Elephant ), — 
A town in the province t»f Anrini- 
gabad, bidongiijg to the Nizam, 40 
mih‘S S. K. from Jabiapoor. Lat. 
19°. 32'. N. Long. 70°. 5;V. JC. 

Hattia Isle. — An island in the 
province of Bengal, formed by the 
mild deposited by the great llivcrs 
Brahmapootra and Gauges, at their 
jiiiictioji with the ocean in the Bay 
of Bengal. In length it may be 
estimated at M miles, by 10 th^^ 
iiv(‘rage breadth. 'I'ho surface lies 
very low, and at st>riiig tides, during 
the lu‘ight of the rains, is snh- 

merged. Salt of an c\ccll(’jit*(|ualily 
is xnanufaeturod hci(^ Ibr the Com- 
i>aiiy's aeeonnt, wliich brings a high 
price at their periodical sales in 
Calculi a. 

Hatkas, {linthras ). — A town in 
the province of Agra, 33 miles N\ by 
iv. from the oily of Agra. J iSO. 27°. 
40'. N. Long. 78°. L. 'i'his is ibe 
chief mart for the* cotton produced 
in the Agra ))roviiice. Ji^ni hence, 
it is conveyed by an eajijSdand ear- 
riage of 100 miles to l^Aiie-kabad 
on the Ganges; and Iroiii'^it city 
by water to Mirzapoor, iu the' lb. - 
lianas province. {Coiebroohe^ 6 , y ;.) 

Hai-hauca Isle. — A small island 
ill the ivastern Seas, about 25 miles 
ill circumfercncel Lat. 3°. 40'. S, 
ijoiig. 128°. 40'. E. It is one of tiie 
Amboyiia Isles. 

HtXAi. — A Village near the liuliuv 
in the province of Siude, situated in 
the road from H^atla to Hyderabad. 
Lat. 24°. 52'. N. 

About a mile to the west of this 
place are two remarkable hills, on 
wliich ai*e several buildings. I'hc 
land adjacent is cultivated, and has 
a fertile appearance. At tins plact; 
the Indus is three-fourths of a mile 
wide, aiid*has from four ti» five, ta- 
thoins water. - 
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Henukv IsLr .— a small island 
hini^ fine south IVoni Hoiubiiy. Lat. 
18®. 42'. N. l.uiig-. 72®. 50'. E. 

'J'his island is abf)ut (KIO yards in 
Rircuinfmnieo, and nearly of a cir- 
cular lorin. 'riicre is ojily one land- 
iiitif place in the north-east .side, 
svhere boats can lie. 'I'hc island is 
uell. inhabited, beinj:; covered with 
liouses and rortilied. In 1790 it 
‘Indoiipfcd to Ka{;*ojc*e Arij^ria, and 
ihuugh in sis;ht of Bonibay, was a 
principalrendezvons for pirate vessoLs 
of (considerable size.*. 

Near ireiieiy is another sniall 
island nann*d Kenery, which is also 
ibrtilifHl and oreonsiderablc streiij^tb. 
Ill 1790 it belonged to the l\.‘sh\va, 
who also p»a'inilt(Ml pirates to resort 
to the harbour. Kenory wa.s taken 
possession of and lortilied bySevajee, 
in Of^jjibfcr, 1079, brlbre wliieblinie, 
iVoni a.«U|ii)Oscd want of Iresh water, 
it had been nogleeted. llcnery was 
first settled and lortilied by 8iddee 
Cossiin in 1680. {Moot\ .St.) 

lii-nn un. — A town in the ^^ysorc 
Rajah’s teriitories, silinited on tJic 
cast-side ot* the River Vedawati. 
Lai. 15®. 46'. N. T.oiig. 76®. 37'. 
During* the government of the Chit- 
teldroog Rajah.s, this place contained 
2000 houses, with an outer and 
inner fort. In the reign of Hyder 
the toivn sulTcred considerably from 
the ^laiiarattas, and was afterwards 
plundered by Furseram Bliow. Tlie 
ravages of this chief >ver<c followed 
by a dreadful famine, which swept 
away all the inhabitants. W hen tlic 
British forces arrived before Seringa- 
pat am, about 60 houses had again 
been occupied. Some of the grain 
dealers, that followed the camp, 
found their way to this distance, and 
plundered the ^vretched inhabitants. 
WJieii the British defacliiiieiit ar- 
rived to give protection to this part 
of the country, the number of iii- 
luibited hous(js in Heriuru Avas re- 
duced to seven ; but above 300 have 
been .since rebuilt. In Ibis part of 
the countr}^ there arc no slaves, the 
being performed hj^ hired la- 
i|i«p^rs. { F> Bueftanauj §t,) 


JTettowra, (or Biowdah),— ^ 
l(»wn in the Nepaul territories. ljnf. 
27®. 14'. N. Long. 86®. 22'. i:. 

Although this is a place of much 
occasional resort, on account of its 
being the centre of all the commerce 
carried on between the Nepaul do- 
minions and those of Oude and of 
the Company, yet it is but a miser- 
able village, contaiiiiiig from 50 to 
60 bouses, and is considered very 
nniioaltby. 'flic Bapfi on wbieii 
llettowra stands i.ssues from a moun- 
tain to tbe eastward of Chet.'sapany, 
and falls into tbe Cuiidiick, 15 miles 
north of Somaisir. 

'J'he village of liittowra .stiinds fit 
the font of a billy l irlge, at the point 
where the Kapti enters the Moc- 
wanpoor valley. 'I'he Bapli ahounds 
with lish, which the natives eonsuiiu; 
ill !:irg(5 qiiantitii's. From heneo 
north, mere b and izc can only bo 
transported on the shoulders ol’ bill 
porters, whose rale of labour is re- 
gulated by the Nepaul government, 
'file road by liittowra liom Bengal 
i.s impassable during the periodical 
raims; the little intercourse betwixt 
Nepaul and the 'I’f'rriani, or low 
country, is then kept up by the 
routes of Moew anpoor and Suiidooli. 
{KirhpatricK '5re.') 

IfiDJKLLiiE, {Hijali). — A town in 
the province of Bengal, .situated on 
the west bank of the ilooghly River, 
55 milc^s S. S. W. from Calcutta. 
Lat. 21®. 50. N. l.oiig. 88®. 10'. E, 

During Ihe Mogul governniciit, 
lluljellcc was the capital of a Fouj- 
darry or military .station, compre- 
hending 1098 square miles. This 
small district situated on the low 
iiiai'gin of the River Ilooghly, where 
it unites with the Bay of Bengal. 

It was lir.st dismembered fiom the 
Soiibah of Orissa, and anucxv:d ta 
Bengal, in the reign of Shah Jfrhan. 

It is fertile in grain, ^nd luriiishe.s a ' 
great quantity of excellent salt. 

The land about llidjcllee i.s of 
two descriptions ; tlie fii,st, iie.sh or 
arable, is preserved from tke inun- 
dation of the tides by embanknmuts, 
niuning parallel to, and at som^ist.- 
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aiico from the rivers and nnmerons 
inhils, which intersect the whole ter- 
ritory. 'I’he second, or salt laud, is 
that portion exposed to the over- 
llnwinp: of the tides, usually called 
the churs or banks ; wliere mounds 
of earth, strongly impregnated with 
saline particles, named kalaries or 
working places, are formed. Each 
of tlu.'se heaps is estimated on a 
inediurn to yield 233 niauiids (80 
Jibs each) of salt, requiring the la- 
bour of seven inaiiufactiirers; who, 
)»y an easy process of filtration and 
boiling, Jire enabled to complete 
their operations from November to 
June, before the setting in of the 
periodical rains. 

In 1()87, during a rupture with 
Avireiigz(d>e, the Ikist India Com- 
pany’s forces took and fortitied Ifid- 
jellec, and destroyed above 40 sail 
of the emperor’s vessels. They 
afterwards repulsed the repeated at- 
tacks made by the Nabob of Eengal, 
notwithstanding the gamson w as in 
a very .sickly slate. (J, Grant . 
Brure, ^e.) 

lliLSAiL— \ tow n ill the province 
of Ihiliar, 20 iiiih^s S. S. E. from 
Eatiia. Lat. 25®, 18'. N. Long. 85®. 
20 '. \L 

Hr vi Ai.iiii iAIount AiN.s,(Ht/H^//«jy«). 
— A stujtcndons range of rnoiintain.s, 
W'hieli form the ])ioper boundary of 
Hindostan to the iiortb, and separate 
it from the elevated region usually 
designatc'd by the names of Great 
and Little l ibel. 

On the west, about Lat. ,34®. 30'. 
N. Long. 76®. 13. this iirimeiisc chain 
joins the Cashmere Mountains, the 
northern range of which may be 
considered as a continuation of the 
great liimalaya ridge. The direction 
is alterwnrds S. E. to the Eootaii 
c'oiintiy, wliich they separate from 
Tibet about Lat. 28°. N. and Long. 
00®. E. liom w^jiciice they still ex- 
tend eastw^ard, until their termina- 
tion is lo.st in an unexplored country 
to the north of Assam. As the great 
River IValimapootra enters Assam 
with a very considerable volume of 
w ate;', it is supposed to wind round 


tlie eastern exlrcinity of the range, 
probably about the 95th degree of 
cast longitude. 

I’he extreme height of Himalaya 
is yet a desideratum ; but by a menu 
of luimerous altitudes of a conspi- 
cuous peak, taken w ith an excellent 
instrument, and every duo precau- 
tion observed, its height above the 
plains of Kuliilcimd was calculated 
at 21,000 feet. Erom tlie suiimiit of 
tlic.se mountains the country declines 
ill height to the south, but not gra- 
dually, the surliii.c being irregularly 
mountainous to the borders of Ben- 
gal, Hndc, and Delhi, wdiore the 
plains commence, which extend 
smitli-eastw'iird to the .sea. 

£'’rom the western side of the 
mountains arise streams tributary to 
the Indus, and perhaps the Indus it- 
self. Erom the other side this 
highest land (the remotest frai nfhiiis 
marking the greatest elevation) a 
deedivity to the north and west gives 
to the mountain streams, and linally 
to the rivers they compo.so, a north- 
erly or westerly direction. It is pro- 
bfihle the sources of the Sanpoo, or 
Brahmapootra, and its tributary 
streams, are scpsivatcd only by a 
narrow range of siiow-clad pcak.s 
from the sources of the rivers which 
eonstituto the Ganges, and that the 
province of Lahdaek declines from, 
its southern limits to the north and 
west. Intelligent natives, wdio have 
in ]nlgrimagcs, and on business, tra-,j 
Yer.scd the northern skirt of Hima- 
laya, assert that no river except one, 
(the Sutiileje) exists w estward of the 
Manasaravora Lake, and that it 
turns southerly west from Jaiiiontri. 

I’he snowy mountains seen from 
Hindostan, and especially from Ro- 
hilcund, are probably the highest 
ground between the level plains of 
India and the elevated regions of 
Southern Tartary, and throughout 
their whole extent rear their heads 
far above the line of perpptifal snow. 
They certainly are not surpassed in 
height by any other chain of moun- 
tains, if llAy be even equalled * by 
the Cordilleras of tlie Andes* In 
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difTcrent parts of their immense cx« 
tent they receive different names, 
such as Himadri, liimavaf , and Hi- 
malaya, the last being the must com- 
mon, and the whole in signification 
having a reference to snow and cold. 
They are the Emans and Emodiis of 
ancient geographers. 

In the IJindn J’anthcon IJimalaya 
is deified, and deserilicd as the fa- 
ther of the Giinges and tier sister 
Ooma; the latter being the spouse 
of Makadeva, the destroying power. 
(Cofebt'oohe, Wehh^ liamayunaj Ve.) 

Hindu, {Hindtfa), — A district in 
the Maharatta territories, in the pro- 
vince of Khaiidcsh, bounded on the 
north by the Ncrbudclah, and on tlio 
south by the Callygong Hills, and 
situated between tlie *i2d and ‘23d 
degrees of north latitude. By Abul 
Pazel^is described as belonging to 
the proirincc of Maiwali, w^iich in 
modern times has the Nerbuddah fur 
its southern boundary. 

“ Sircar Hindyeh, containing 23 
mahals, measurement 89,573 bee- 
gahs, Bcvenuc 11,610,959 dams. 
Seyurghal 157,054 dams. This sircar 
iiiniishes 1296 cavalry, and 592 in- 
fantry.*' 

Hindia. — A town in the province 
of Khandesh, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and situated 
on the south side of the Mcrbuddali 
Biver. Lai. 22®. 31'. N, Long. 77®. 
!&: E. 

Travclli^ distance 1 16 miles S.E. 
trom Oojaiii. 

Hindoloo. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, .30. miles S. W, 
from (yuttack. Lat. 20®. 23'. N. 
Long. 86®. 45'. E. 

Hindone. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 65 miles S. W. from 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26®. 45'. N. 
Ijong. 77®. hi. 'rhis was formerly a 
large city, and still contains exten- 
aiVe binldings, but from the depre- 
dations of the Maharattas is now 
thinly inhabited. 'I'o the south of 
this town there is much forest, and 
bill little cultivation. (Hunter, ^c.) 

J INDOO KHO IVioUNTAiNa, (Bindu 

jAe If^iun ex* 


tensive ridge ormouii tains, the boun- 
dary of the province of Cabul on 
the N. W, .separating it from Balk 
and Budaksliaii. This chain takes 
a N. E. direction between Baniiaii 
and Andcrab, from whence its ge- 
neral direction is between the E. and 
the N. E. tow ai ds the sources of the 
Jihon, at: aliout 100 miles to the east, 
of the city of Badakshan. 'I'lie term 
Hindoo Kliu is not applied to tins 
ridge tliroiigliout its whole ext(?nt. 
blit is cnnlined U> that part of it which 
Ibrins the N. W, b<.>iindary of Cabul, 
which is th(} Indian Caucasus of 
Alexander. Between the nionntairis 
of Hindoo Kho, and those of Caii- 
dabar, tlie country takes the form of 
an extensive valley from Cabul to 
the borders of Khurasan. {Rennet^ 



HINDOSTAN, {HindusVhan), 

This extensive region is situated 
in the south-eastern quarter of Asia, 
and is nearly comprehended between 
tlie eighth and 35tli degrees of north 
latitude, and the 72d and 92d of east 
ioiigi tilde. 

According to the ancients India, 
on its most enlarged scale, comprised 
an area of 40 degrees on each sid(% 
including a space almost as large 
all Europe; being divided on the 
west from Persia by the Aracliosian 
jMouiitains ; limited on the east by 
the Chinese part of the pciiinsiilu 
beyond tlie Ganges; confined on the 
north by the wilds of Tartary ; and 
extending to the south as far as the 
Sunda Isles. These expanded liiuils 
comprehended the stupendous liiil.'^ 
of Potyid, or 'ribet, the roman (ic 
valley of Cushiiu;re, and all the do- 
mains of the old Indoscythiaiis, the 
countries of Nepuiil and Bpotan, 
Caiuroop and Assam, togctlicr with 
Siam, Ava, Aracaii, and the bor- 
dering kingdoms as^ar as the China 
of the Hindoos, and the Sin of the 
Arabian geographers; ]thc whole 
Western Peninsula, and tl^e Island 
of Ceylon. 

By the Mahoinmcdan writers the 
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term lliudostan was understood to 
Kiffuify tlie country in immediate 
subjection to the sovereigns ot* Del- 
hi, winch, in 1582, was subdivided 
by the Emperor Acber into 11 sou- 
bahs, or provinces; and which, in 
spite of the many changes they have 
since iiiidergoiie, still nearly retain 
their geographical formation. 'J'he 
names of these provinces are La- 
hore, Moultaii, including Sindc, AJ- 
ineer, Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, lia- 
liar. Glide, Bengal, Malwaii, and 
thijrai. A 12th suiibah wha formed 
of Cahill, and the countries west of 
the Indus ; and three new ones were 
afterwards added out of tin; con- 
quests in the Deecan, viz. Ilerar, 
kliaiid<;sh, and Ahmediiuggur, after- 
wards Aurungabad. 

Ill place of tile above arbitrary 
descriiitioiis of J Jindostaii, it is pre- 
ferahlo to adopt the limits assigned 
by the original Hindoo inhabitants, 
and by them refeired to in all their 
writings, which have also the advan- 
tage of being singularly w'cll deHiicd. 

According to this arrangement, 
Ifindostan is bounded on the jiorlli 
by the lofty Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, which commences near the 
Indus, about the 35tli degree of 
luirth latitude, and coiiiiiics Cash- 
mere on the north, extending from 
thence in an uiiiiitcrriiptcd chain 
beyond the utmost eastern extremity 
of Ilindostaii, including in that re- 
gion all the hilly districts now sub- 
ject to Nepaul, and also the country 
belonging to the Deb Rajah of Boo- 
tan. To the south Hitidoslan is 
every where bounded by the ocean, 
and to the west by the River Indus. 
To the cast the limits are more dilH- 
cult to ascertain, but the most dis- 
tinct are the eastern hills and forests 
of Tipperah and Chittagong, which 
stretch north nearly to the Bralima- 
. poqti a, about the 92d degree of cast 
km^tude. Wilh the exception of 
Bootaii, the primitive Brahminical 
religion and languages prevail within 
the bousKiaries above specified ; nor 
is it to be found beyond them with 
the exception of Assam and Cassay, 
2d 2 


which are both provinces in which 
the Brahminical doctrines are still 
cultivated, while Bootan is possessed 
by the adherents of Buddha. 

It is difficult to discover any name 
applied by the Brahmins to the 
country over which their doctrines 
have extended, and which they ge- 
nerally describe by a circumlocution. 
Sometimes they give it the epithets 
of Mcdhyania, or central, and Pii- 
nyalihami, or land of virtues; and 
assert it to have been the portion of 
Bharat (one of nine brothers, whose 
father i'uIcmI the whole earth), and 
named after him Bharata Kliaiida. 
This domain of Bharat they con- 
sider as the centre of Jainbiidwipa, 
wdiieh the 'rihcliaiis call the Land of 
'Zambu. At other times they de- 
scribe their coimtiy as the region 
between the Himalaya Moyittaiiis 
and Bamisw ara (the Straits (»f Cey- 
lon). The modern name Miiidooslaii 
is a Persian appellation derived from 
the words Hindoo, black, and sfhati 
place, but it has been adopted for 
ages back by the natives of all re- 
ligions. 

'faking Hiiidostan within the li- 
mits described al'ove, it compre- 
hends an urea, and may be consider- 
ed of about 1,020,000 geographical 
square miles, in modern times as 
subdivided into four large portions. 

1st. Northern Hindostan. 'I'his 
division comprehends Cashmere on 
tlic w^est, and Bootan on the east, 
wilh all the intermediate hilly pro- 
vinces, situated between the first 
range of mountains that rise frum^ 
the plains on the iiortliem frontiers 
of Delhi, Oude, Bahar, and Bengal, 
and the lofty Himalaya ridge bor- 
dering on Tibet. The whole tract 
of country last mentioned is subject 
to the Ghoorkhali state of Nepaul, 
and having been but little explored, 
even the names of the difiercut dis- 
tricts are not satisfactorily establish- 
ed. I'he most commonly-received 
appellations by which they arc dis- 
tinguished are Seriuagur, orGerwal, 
Badrycazr9nia, Kemaoou, Jemlah, 
the 2^ Rajalis, Lamjaugh, Gorcah, 
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Nf-'paul, AFocwanpoor, Clonin'!:, aiul 
Kyraiit. The iiiliahitjinls oftliis wild 
country in vcr been jmtiiiu- 

nciitly subdued^ tuid but nucly in- 
vaded, liiivc ]irob:ibly renudtied in 
their preseid j:ta;;eol‘ei\ilizaliou from 
the niOvsl remote u»es. 

2d. liiiidostaii I'loper. This di- 
vision eomj»re]iends the 11 birivo sou- 
bahs, or provinces, roiJiwd by the 
Emperor Acber, and is IxiiimliMl on 
the south by tbe N«‘rbuddah lliviu*, 
w here the Iteoeaii eoininenees. 'I'lic 
names ot‘ these proviueis are La- 
hore, IVlooltan, ineludini^SijKlo, Giij- 
rat, Ajinet:r, Didlii, Agra, Malvvali, 
Allahabad, Oude, iiahar, and lien- 
gal. This tract of eounlry may be 
oonsidenal as the mo t civilized and 
richest pin t of llindostan, and eon-' 
tained the seats of the most famous 
empires, both Jlindoo Hiid Maboin- 
medan^ having been n‘i>eat(*dly in- 
vaded and subjugated )>>• the more 
hardy tribes of tiie north. 'I he in- 
habitants of this region also (Ikiigtd 
excepted) may bo considered as a 
superior race to tho fiopulationef the 
other divisions, possessing a more 
robust frame of body, and <*\<;elling 
also in intellect nal <[ualities. 

Tlw third grand division is the 
Deceaii, vvliicli is boniided on tho 
north by the course of llui Nerlmd- 
dah Ei\cr, and from its S(jurce by 
an imaginary lino extending in the 
same parallel ol'latitudc to the mouth 
of the Hooghly, or vvest<;m braiieli 
ol‘ the (jrang(^s. 'Eo the south the 
houiidarics of the Deccan are the 
Krishna and Malpurba Kivers, With- 
in this space are comprehended the 
provinces of Aiinuigubiid, Kliaiuh'sli, 
Beder, Hyderabad, Naiidere, the 
Northern Circars, Berar, Guiidwaiia, 
Orissa, and great part of Bejapoor ; 
and ' having been invaded at a imich 
Iat<'r period lliaji iiiiidostan Proper, 
it eontuins a much greater proptir- 
tion of l liudoo inhabibmts, w ho also 
r'ctniii more of their original niaTiners 
and institutions. 

The fourth and last division is the 
Spn^of India, which haothe figure 
of wliii*Ii its northern 


boiiiulary, the River Krislnia, is the 
ba.se, and the Coasts (d* (.■orotuandel 
and iMalidiur the sides. TIk^ j)io- 
viiices coin|)reheiided in this division 
are a .small j)arl of Ik'japoor, the 
Balagliaut Ceiled Districts, the Car- 
nalic Nmthcrn, Central, and Soiitli- 
ern, Mysore, Caiiara, Malabar, Ilar- 
rumaliai, Coimbetoor, Diiidigul, Sa- 
lem, and Kistnagherrv, Coeiiiii, and 
Traxancor. In this division of iJin- 
dostaii the Mahonimedaiis. did not 
gain a footing until a vciy reeeiil 
period, and some part was never 
subdued by lliem at all. 

J'iai h of these ju'oviiiees ]»"iugpai- 
timilarly dcsoril)ed under their ix^- 
.spi‘cti\e beads, tbe reader is riderrcd 
to tbem Ibr lui (her topographical iii- 
formalioii, it bi ing here intended to 
o\hil>it oidy such obsiM vatious us ap- 
pl> to iliudostaii geiieially. 

Iliiidoslaii is watered by many 
noble rixers, xxbieli have relaijud 
th(‘ir aneient appidtations bettm’timn 
the cities ov provinees; the latter 
haxing often bad tlieir liaim^s altered 
from X unity, or from religious mo- 
tives. 'i'be principal rivers in point 
of niH«ynitudo are the Brahmapootra, 
the Ganges, the Indus, the Sutiileje, 
the Kiislina, the Oodavery, the Jum- 
na, the Nerbuddali, the Cavery, the 
Goggrab, the 'Puptec, the Maha- 
iiiiddy, the Megna, tbe Soan<% the 
Chumbiil, the Bcyali, tl;e Guiuliick, 
and the Bavey. 

I'he mod. remarkable mountains 
aixi the great llimala} a ridge, which 
bound ilindoslun on the north, flue 
hills of Keniaoon and Sevvalio, th« 
lilastern and Western Ghauts, and 
the Yindiiyan chain of monntaius, 
which cross India nearly parallel fr* 
the coTirsi; of the Nerhiiddah, and 
]iass tbrmigh the provinces of Bahar 
and Benares. r 

All the chief low^iis of TTindostan 
arc now possessed by the Jiritish, , 
hut no exact report ^f their popula- 
tion has ev(T been published. The 
three largest and mt)st populous are 
Surat, Bciiarc.s, and (Jalcqjta; the 
next ill rank arc Delhi, Madras, 
Bombay, Agra,. Luckiioxv, Patna, 
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Pfirra, I’uonali, H3- 
♦l( ill t!n^ Dorcaii, Nagpoor, 

l^itiiiamloo, Oqjalii, .Ivciiagiir, Aiii- 
rifsir, J/.iluac, and SiTiiigapatain. 

<;ni(‘rall\ speaking tin; deseriplion 
of (»nc haliaii eiiy is tlio doscriplioii 
nf all, Ihev being all built on one 
plan, e\e<M‘ding narrow eon- 

lined erooked sireels, a. gr< ai miin- 
Imm- oI* tanks and reservoirs, with 
nnnierons gardiais interspersed. ‘ A 
i'e*w of the streets are ]»av(sl with 
briek. 'riie bouses an^ variously 
fniilf, soiniM)!* bricjk, others orniini, 
and a still greater proportion with 
bamboos and mats, 'riiese diHorciit 
taiiries standinginleriin\t‘<l\vith caeli 
ollnM', present a very iiiolley and ir- 
regular appearaiiee. 'rin? briek 
iunisi's ar(^ seldom biglier than two 
stories, and have Hat tei raei'd roofs, 
'riie mud and tlialeh houses greatly 
outnumber tlie other .sort ; .so that 
tires, wbieli are remarkably frequent, 
seldom meid with the interruption of 
a briek building throughout a whole 
streid. 

'J’he bai*vest in Ilindostan Proper 
is dividtal into two jioriods, the Klie- 
reef ami the Hiibhee; the former i.s 
enl in September and (Jetober, the 
latt(u' in March and April. In tra- 
A oiling through I Hndostan soiiKMipi- 
iiion may he formed of tlni wisdom 
of the goveiiniient ami eondition <»f 
the peo|)le, from the iiumlier and 
state of pre.servation of the water 
eonrses for the irrigation of the liehls. 
Jliee is the principal article of iioii- 
1 ishment of the natives, and the lirsl 
object of atlimlioii in the cnltivatimi 
of it is to have the .soil plentifully 
supplied with water. 

’J'hc institution of piiidje imi.s, for 
the aeeominodution of traveller.^, 
seems very am^imit in Ilindostan. 
At atnore reitoiit period they were 
regulated by Slu^re Shah, vvlio ap- 
pointed a pai'HJeular tribe to take 
charge of Iheiri. In fnany places 
where jmhlie Imildings for that pur- 
pose are wanting, the streets, or open 
spots, i/fi w inch a IW families of this 
tribe and profession have taken up 
fheir abodc^ are digiiilicd witli the 


name of serais, and may be called 
private inns. Public serais, together 
with wells and resting places, ha\e 
alwa3’.s been more imim'roiis in IJii - 
dostaii Proper, in the Decean, and 
South of India, than in liengal. 
TIi(^ 3' are still so, and the* reason is 
obvious; travelling by land is more 
frequent there, wliih^ travelling by 
water is more eominon in Pengal. 

That the Mindoo.s were in early 
ages a commercial pi'ople we have 
iiiaiiy reasons to Inilieve; and, in the 
first of their saered law truid.s, whhdi 
they suppose to have bcieii revealed 
by. Menu many inillinns of years 
ago, tbore is a eiirions passage re- 
spe<*ting tln^ legal interest of money, 
and flic limited rate of it in dillbrent 
eases, willi an exception in regard 
to adventures by sea. "I’ho three 
great articles (d* general impqrpitjon 
from Jndia by the (IretAs iMvd Ko- 
iiians were, Isl. spices and aroina- 
fi<‘s; 2dl> . (ireeious stones and pearls; 
3 dly. silk. 'I'beir esports to Imlia 
were woollen cloth of a slight fabrirr, 
linen in clieqmT work, some precious 
stones, and some aromatics unknow n 
ill India, coral, slorax, glass v<‘s.sels 
of dilfereiit kinds, wionght silver, 
Italian, ( 5 reek, and Arabian wino.s, 
l)ras.s, tin, lead, girdles and sashes, 
iiielilol wliile glass, lyil arsenic,' 
black lend, and gold and silvi'r. Of 
this last the intlux to Lliiidostaii has 
alw'ays heeii very great ; as the na- 
tives sell a great deal, and purchase 
little, the balance is eonse(]Uently 
alw^ays in their favour. It is sup- 
posed a great deal is amnudly lost 
by being concealed under ground by 
the natives, many of whom die with- 
out revealing the place of tlicir hid- 
den treavSiire ; and the amount must 
be considerable, as the practice of 
this species of lioarditig i.s iiiiivelrsal 
among all ranks of Hindoos. 

Por many ceiiluiies past caittoii 
piece goods have bemi the staple 
inamifactiirc of Hiiidostaii. 'J'Jie 
various sorts i'abricated in dilTereiit 
provinces, from the northern inonn- 
tains to CUpe Comorin, are too nu- 
merous to admit of minute detail i 
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but some sketch of them, and of 
other commercial produclions, will 
be found under the description of 
different places. 

There are many shades of differ- 
ence ill the characters of the Hin- 
doos inhabiting the different parts of 
this immense region. Travelling 
through India centrally, from Ceylon 
(for example) up the Carnatic, the 
jbcccan and Bengal to Cashmere, an 
extent of about 25 degreCwS of lati- 
tude, a very great variety of habits, 
languages, religious observances, &c. 
are perceptible, almost as great as a 
native of India would observe in the 
several nations were he travelling in 
Europe. The character of the Ma- 
harattas, nurtured in war and dc-< 
predation, differs from that of the 
more peaceable provinces of the 
south. "Jliose who inhabit the north- 
ern tSIJfitories between the Nerbud- 
dah and the Attock arc almost all a 
military tribe, the caste of Rajpoots 
and Rajwars, who are governed by 
petty princes, and divided into small 
independent states, in continual con- 
flict with each other. 1'hesc diO'er 
still more from the placid natives of 
Bengal and the southern provinces, 
and even from the tribes of the Ma- 
haratta nation, to whom the Raj- 
poots are a superior race. 

In adverting to the incessant re- 
volutions of these countries, it is a 
very remarkable fact, that in the 
whole scheme of polity, whether of 
the victors or of the vanquished, the 
idea of civil liberty had never en- 
tered into their contemplation, and 
is to this day without a name in the 
languages of Asia. The Seiks, when 
they rejected the Hindoo niigioii for 
that of Nanck Shah, exhibited the 
first and only instance in the history 
of the cast of an approach, however 
imperfect, to republican principles. 

In the principal settlements, and 
in some of the larger towns under 
the British, there are many natives 
who purchase articles of luxury, such 
as broad cloth, watches, and other 
articles; but their supertlucus wealth 
is g^erally expended in feasts^ mar- 


riages, and in other modes more 
connected with the usages and man- 
ners of their own country. Sonic 
few imitate the European manners, 
and almost adopt their dress; but 
they invariably, both Mahommedans 
and Hindoos, lose the estimation of 
their own class in proportion as they 
depart from its usages. 

Among the poorest Hindoos the 
expense attending marriage is never 
less than the savings of three, four, 
or five years ; among the richer class 
the marriage expense is only mea- 
sured by the extent of their fortunes. 
The man is not left to his own dis- 
cretion ; thousands of Brahmins and 
mendicants attend, uninvited, the 
wedding of every rich person, and 
exact presents of money and clothes, 
besides the food they consume dur- 
ing the ceremony, which lasts se- 
veral days, and half the bridegroom’s 
fortune is frequently dissipated in 
this manner. The Hindoos also often 
squander vast sums on the obsequies 
of their relations ; on the death of a 
mother particularly, a man has been 
known to consume his whole pro- 
perty, although in other respects sor- 
did and miserly. Among the other 
sources of expense to a Hindoo arc 
charitable distributions to a great 
extent, on the anniversary of tlie 
deaths of his ancestors. 

India was little known to the 
Greeks until Alexander’s expedition, 
about 327 years before Christ. Th(^ 
following particulars, selected from 
the ancient, descriptions of India by 
Anian and other authors, will shew 
how nearly the ancient inhabitants 
resemble the present. 

1. I’he slender make of their bo- 
dies. 

2. Their living on vegetable food. 

3. Distribution into sccts» and 
classes. 

4. Marriages at seven years of • 
age, and the prohibitfon of marriages 
between different castes. 

6. The men wearing ear-rings and 
party coloured shoes, also veils co- 
vering the head and part of the 
shoulders. 
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6. Daubing their faces with co- 
lours. 

7. Only the principal persons hav- 
ing umbrellas carried over them. 

8. 7’wo handed swords and bows 
drawn by the feet. 

9 . The manner of taking elephants 
the same as at present. 

10. Manufactures of cotton of ex- 
traordinary whiteness. 

11. Monstrous ants, by which 
the termif«\s or white ants are 
meant. 

12. Wooden houses on the hanks 
of Large rivers to be occasionally 
removed as the river changed its 
course. 

13. TJic tala tree, or lal, a kind of 
palm. 

14. The haiiyaii tree, and tlie In- 
dian devotees sitting uiid(‘r tlicm. 

The Greeks have not left us any 
means of knowing with accuracy 
what vernacular languages they 
found in India on their arrival. I'he 
radical language of ilindostaiiis the 
Sanscrit ; of which such is the anti- 
r|uity, that neither history nor tradi- 
tion have prescrve«l any account of 
a people of whom it was the living 
tongue. From this source the most 
ancient derivatives are the Prakrit, 
the Bali, and the Zend. The Pra- 
krit is the language which contains 
the greater part of the sacred books 
of the Juinas; the Bali is equally 
revered among the followers of 
Buddha; while the Z(md, or sacred 
iaiiguagc of ancient Persia, has long 
enjoyed a similar rank among the 
Parsces, or w'orshippers of fire, and 
lieeti the depositary of the .sacred 
books of Zoroaster. These three 
languages, tbe Prakrit, Bali, and 
Zend, have been regularly cultivated 
and fixed by composition. 

I’here is reason to believe that 10 
polished dialects formerly prevailed 
in as many ditf^ent civilized nations, 
wlio occupied 'the whole extent of 
Ilindostaii. The Saraswala, the Ka- 
jnoge, the Gour, the Tirhoot, and the 
Orissa/^ere denominated tlie five 
f iaiirs: the five Dravirs are, the Dra^ 
vira or Tamul, the Maliaratta, the 


Carnafa, the Tcliuga, and the Gur- 
jara. 

After excluding the mountaineers, 
who are probably the aborigines of 
India, and W'hosc languages have no 
afiinity with Sanscrit, there yet re- 
mains ill the mountains and islands 
cniiliguous to India many tribes, 
who seem to be degenerate Hindoos. 
Ivach province and district in India 
has its peculiar dialect, but they all 
seem to be varieties of some one 
among the 10 principal idioms. The 
Hiiidostani, or Hindi, seems to be 
the lineal descendant of the Kanoge. 

'Ihc political governments of Hin- 
doslan arc in a perpetual state of 
fiuctnatioii. So far from having any 
established system, the efiect of 
whicJi is to afford protection to their 
weaker against their more powerful 
iieigliboiirs, the exact rcverspjs the 
ease; the object of every^ native 
state s(‘paralely, and of all eoUee- 
lively, being to destroy the weak. 
T}w great mass of the people enter- 
tain no attachment to any set of 
political principles, or to any form of 
government; and they have so long 
been accustomed to revolutions, and 
frequently changes of territory and 
masters, that they obey with little 
repugnance whoever is placed over 
them, expecting his sway, like that 
of his predecessor, to be transitory. 
They are solicitous only for the tole- 
ration of their religious doctrines, 
rites, and jirejudices, of tlieir ancient 
customs ami manners, and for the 
security of their domestic concerns. 

The natives, in general, do not 
look upon tile crime of treason 
against the state in the light wo do. 
Ill fidelity and attachment to a mas^ 
ter or chiet^ whoever he may be, 
they are not surpassed by any peo- 
])le ; but those who stand in the mere 
relation of subjects, without being 
in the service or pay of the supreme 
power, do not feel themselves bound 
liy any very strong tie of allegiance. 
They have no idea of loyalty or dis- 
loyally, except to the masters who 
support them. 

I'hc native princes of liindostan 
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bear a peat afTeclion to their child- 
rni during their iiiiancy : hul as soon 
as (liese arrive at the age of eniaiiei- 
|)atioii» tlie perpetual iiitrigiu's of an 
Indian coin t render ihein from being 
the eoiiMH.niim of tiieir parents — the 
object of Dieir mistrust. There are 
never v anting iiitnguers,who engage 
them ill parties, and even in )dots; 
from wliieli it often liappens, that, a 
prince, in his latter days, lives uilh- 
oiit afleclion for his own sons, and 
gi\es a kind of paternal prefereiiec 
to his graiid-eliildren ; and this re- 
curs so frerpiently to observation, 
that one of the ('astern poets lias 
said, that the parcnils have during 
the life of their sons sindi overweeii- 
iiig atlection for their grainl-ehildjeii, 
because th(*y sec in llunn the ene- 
mies of their enemies. 

In Mindostan there are no titles 
ofnolJTttty (‘xaetly similar to those of 
Europe, nor are they generally here- 
ditary, A ceordiiig to oriental ideas, 
honours or titles (amfemd by the 
sov<Teign power niii.st lie a<a.(»mpa- 
ni« d ljy a jagliiio, and gcmirally by a 
military eonimaiid along with the tith?, 
which in itself is cun.sidered inendy 
as an appellation at1aeh<Ml to tln^ae- 
cpii.sition ofemolument or power; and 
it is (juite impossible to impress (he 
minds of the natives with the value 
of u mere name. <.)n this .snhjiM^t 
their ideas are more simple and na- 
tural tiian ours. If an unfit per.suii 
recTiv«al a patent for tlie title of an 
ame(T or rajah. lie would not he 
able to retain it; for when a man has 
nothing left of dignity but the iiaim^ 
in India it soon wears away. On 
the other hand, if a llindou should 
emerge' from poverty and ohsimrity, 
and attain great wealth and cele- 
brity, he would, if lie w ished it, witli- 
oul any formal investiture, be saluted 
rajah. Ilij would be (roiisidmed as 
having acqnin?d a ehiiin to tlie title, 
iiitln^ SHinc manner a.s other persons 
acipiire, by learning tin’ appellation 
of Monlavy and Pundit, Avhieh be- 
eoiiies amongst the muss of thopc’o- 
« pie inseparalily attached i to their 
names. 


For tlicsc 10 ycar.s past, from Hkj 
coinparative tranquillity lliiidostan' 
has enjoyed, a sort of hiealhiiig linm 
and freedom from miiitaiy dc\ asta- 
tion, whudi had been for nearly a 
century wholly iiiiknowii, and wliich, 
if of much longer duration, must 
gradually operate a change in tin? 
uianrievK and hahits of the people. 
The JJurgah Poojah is distinguished 
us the particular period when tlm 
armies of the native prinee.s have al- 
ways been aecuslomed to take the 
fndd ; and it was seldom any of their 
troops assemhh'd in the field until 
after the eelehialioii of the .Diiss(‘ra, 
wdiieh Inqipens on the first full moon 
after llm autiimiial erpiinox. 'i'he 
dew all, or next new moon, w'as coni- 
inoidy the lime to set their troops in 
motion, and .soiin^ notion of the de- 
struction that marked their courso 
may b(i formed from the dcseriplioii 
of vvlial the natives term a wulsa. 

On till' approach of a hostile army 
the unfortunate inhabitants of India 
bury under ground their most (anii- 
berous cirects; and cacdi individual, 
man, w'oman, and child, above six 
yeans of age, (the infant cliildnm 
lieiiig carri(?d by their mothers) with 
a load of grain proportioned to their 
strength, issmj from their homes, and 
take the direction of a country (if 
such cun l)(i found) exempt; from the 
miseries of w'ar; sometimes of a 
strong fortress, hut more generally 
of the most iiiifreqiienicd hills and 
wTiods, w’h(?re they prolong a misc- 
rahlc ox Lsleiico ' until the departure 
of the enemy; and should this bo 
protracted beyond the time for which 
they have provided food, a great pro- 
portion of them necessarily die of 
hunger. The people of a district 
thus deserting their homes are the 
wulsa of the district, for which there 
is no eorrespomling word in any 
European language, it being only 
possible to express it by circumlo* 
ciitioii. It is a proud distinction, 
that tlie wulsa never migrates on the 
approach of u Britisli armyv when 
unaccoinpaiiicd by Indian allic.s. 

'Pile two great religious sects m 
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Uiiiclostnn aro the Mahommcdaiis 
and the lliinloos, who, althoii:^h 
equally a1tac;heJ to their r(\specti\e 
lUiths, exhibit a mnsidenible eon- 
trast ill tli(;ir doctrinal tfuiets. I'hc 
Koran enjoins llie Mahoiuinedaiis to 
make converts of the whole w'orld 
by llie of the sword ; the Vedas 
proscribe the w hoh? world, and ad- 
mit of no ])ros(;lytes of any descrip- 
tion. Ei^ht. hundred years a^o the 
l\rahonirn(‘dans cut tlic throats of tlui 
Uindoos, because t.h<;y refused to be 
circumcised ; but the two religions 
have existed tou'cthcr for so Jonj:; a 
period, that the jirofessors of botJi 
have acquired a habit of looking on 
each other with an indulgence un- 
usual ill other countries. This de- 
gree of complaisance is not surpris- 
ing ill the ilisciplc of Itrahma, w hose 
iiiaxitn is, that the various uiode.s of 
worshij) firactised by tliQ dilferent 
nations of the earth spring alike from 
the deity, and ar<.* all ecpirdly aeecpl- 
ablo to him. l?ul even the sectaries 
of the intolerant doctrines of the 
Koran are no longer those furious 
and sanguinary s^ealots, who, in the 
name of tJod and his |)rophe1, spread 
desolation and slaughter, demolish- 
ing the I lindoo teinples, and erecting 
mosques on their ruins, ^riiey Ibiiiid 
the patient (roiislancy of the Llindoo 
superior to their violence ; but that, 
if left in possession of his tenets, he 
was a peaceable, industrious, and 
valuable .subject. We efisorve, in 
toiise<]U(*ii(M.‘, among the Maliomme- 
daiis of i jiiidostaii a deference for 
tlie prejudices of tlicir neighbours, 
or dependents of the Hindoo persna- 
si!)ii. A spirit of foreign coiique.st, 
and still more a zeal for the propa- 
gatiem of th(-*ir religious tenets, ap- 
pear inconipalibie with the genius of 
the * Hindoo Eraiiminical system; 
but the disciples of Buddha arc not 
equally free t)om them, nirougli- 
oiit iJindostaii generally there are 
still 10 Hindoos to one jNJahom- 
medan, biiJ the jiropoition varies in 
cveiy «Ksti'ict. 

Hve great sects of Hindoos exclu- 
sively worship a single deity; one 


recognizes the five divinities that arc 
adored by the otlu;r sects respec- 
tively; but the followers of this coin- 
jirclieiisive scheme mostly seleid one 
object of dilily diwotioii, and pay 
adoration to lln^ other duties on ]>ar- 
ticuhir occasions only. Upon the 
whole, the llindoo system, when ex- 
uiiiincd, will be foniid consistent 
with inonolheisM), though it contains 
the seeds of jiolytlicism and idolatry, 
^riie Vaishnavas, tliongli nominally • 
w'orshippers of Mslmu, are in fact 
votaries of deified heroes. 

I’he worship of llama and 
Crislinu by the Vaishnavas, and that 
of Maliadeva and Bhavaiii by the 
Saivas and Saclas, appear 1,o have 
been introduced since the persciui- 
tion of the Bhanddas and Jains. 
The institution of the Vedas are <ui- 
lerior to Buddha, whose theology 
appciars to have becni liorrowvrd from 
the system of Ca})ilji, whose most 
conspicuous practical docti'inc is 
stated to have been the unlawfulness 
of killing animals. The ov( rtlirow 
of the sect of Buddha in lliiidoslan 
has not clfectcd tluj full revival of 
the religious system inculcated in 
the Vedas. Most of what is tluTO 
taught is now obsolete; and, in its 
stead, new orders of devotees have 
been iiistilulcd, with new forms of 
religions ceremonies. Hitiial.s, found- 
ed on the Puranas aiidTantras, have 
in a great measure antiquated the 
institutions of the? Vedas. In parti- 
cular^ the sacrifii:e of aiiiinuis before 
the goddess Cali, and the adoration 
of llama and Krishna., have succeed- 
ed to that of the eh'ments and pla- 
nets. Sir William Jones was of opi- 
nion, that we might fix the existence 
of Buddha, or the ninth great incar- 
nation of Vishnu, ill tlie year 1014, 
before the birth of Christ, J'lie ear- 
liest accounts of India by the Greeks, 
who visited the country, describe its 
inhabitants as divided into separate 
tribes ; consequently, a sect like tlio 
inoflern Buddhists, which has no 
distinction of caste, could not have 
tlien bc<hi tlic most prevalent in 
India. 
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The 10 avatars, or incarnations of 
Vishnu, arc arranged and named as 
loHow : 

1. Matsya, or the fish. 

2. Kurina, or the tortoise. 

3. Varaha, or the boar. 

4. Narasingha, or the man-lioti. 

6. Vamana, or the dwarf. 

6. ParasuRama. 

7. Rama. 

8. Krishna. 

iK Riiddha, (2828 years ago). 

10. Kalki, or the horse, (not yet 
eome). 

As the Hindoos believe that mor- 
tals may acquire supernatural pow- 
ers by the performance of penances 
and austerities, it may be instructive 
to specify those performed by Tarika, 
through the powerful etficacy of 
which he had nearly dethroned the 
gods.^Jn the prosecution of this task 
it is related he went through the fol- 
lowing series of 11 distinct mortifi- 
cations, each of which lasted 100 
years. 

1. He stood on one foot holding 
the other, and both hands up to 
hc«'iven, with his eyes fixed on the 
sun. 

2. He stood on one groat loo. 

(1. He took as sustenance nothing 
but water. 

4. He subsisted in the same man- 
ner oil air. 

/>. Ho remained in the water, 

0. He was buried in the earth, but 
continued, as under his last iiillic- 
tioii, in incessant adoration. 

7. The same penance in fire. 

8. He stood on his head, with his 
feet upwards. 

i). Ho stood on one hand. 

10. He hung by bis hands on a 
tree. 

11. He hung on a tree with his 
head downwards. 

Such perseverance was irresist- 
ible ; and lndra» with the other demi- 
gods, alarmed , lest their sovereignty 
should bp usurped by the potency of 
the penance, resorted to Rrahma for 
protection; but the destruction of 
Tar^a could be effected by nothing 
lcss;$liuii an incarnation of Maha- 


deva, wliicli after some time took 
place under the form of Carticcya, 
the Hindoo Mars. 

Prodigality, or carelessness of life, 
has always been a remarkable fea- 
ture in the Hindoo character; hence 
has arisen such a innnber of volun- 
tary sacrifices as no religion ran 
probably outnumber. Besides a me- 
ritorious suiferiiig for religion's sake, 
suicide is in many eases legal and 
even eommcndablo ; siieh as the self 
immolation of a. w'irlow w ith her hus- 
band's corpse. Among the ncii, 
drowming the nisei ves in holy rivers 
is of late ofteiier resorted to than 
burning; persons aflli(!tcd w ith loath- 
some or incurable diseases have not 
unfrequently caused themselves to 
be buried alive. In Berar and C und- 
wana they throw tliciiisclves from a 
precipice situated between the 'I’aji- 
tcc and Nerbnddah River, Abiil 
Pazcl mentions, that w hen suicide is 
meritorious, there arc tivc modes of 
performing it preferable to others. 
1st. By .starving. 2d. Being covered 
with dry cow^-duiig, and consnnied 
with fire. 3d. Being buried in snow. 
4tli. Going to Sagor island, at the. 
mouth of the Bhagiralhi, or sacred 
branch of the Ganges, and Iherci 
dcvoiirc'd by sharks or alligators. 
r>tli. Cutting the throat at Allahabad, 
at the holy junction of the Ganges 
and Jumna. 

Ill establishing their religious 
sinietiires and ])laccs of pilgrimage 
the Hindoos have always shewn a 
predilection for [)laces near the sea, 
the sources of rivers, the tops of re- 
markable bills, and retired places of 
diflicult ac^coss, to wbieh tlie extra- 
ordinary length and toil of the jour- 
ney attac-hed a superior degree of 
merit. This is exemplified in tlic 
pilgrimages to Juggernaiith and*’Ru- 
inisserain; to the w'ilds of Purwut- 
tum ; to Tripetty ; to^ the sources of 
the Godavery at Trimbiic Nasser, 
and of the Krishna at Balisur. The 
principal architectural inoiuiments 
of Hindoo superstition ares to b« 
found in the Carnatic and south of 
India; in Bengal there is no rcli- 
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juious edifice of any magnitude or dia, and rat togeilier of food dressed 
reputation. by another ; but this is by no int aus 

The Hindoos universally shave the case, the cominunication being 
the whole head, oscept a small tuft confined to a few families in their 
on the crown, whicli is the clistiii- own neighbourhood, whom they 
guisliiug mark of a Hindoo. When know to he strict observers of the 
a man becomes a sanyassee, that is, rules relative to tlieir caste. As far 
w hen he renannccs all expectation as refers to them, the rest of the 
of salvation, or any other benefit same tribe arc in a inaiiuer out- 
from his deeds, be reliiifinishes tliis casts. 

mark, and shaves the whole head; There is scarcely one point in 
and the same liappcns wlioii he be- tlieir mythological religion that the 
e.omcs an apostate, and associates whole race of Hindoos have faith in. 
with Christians and Mahommedans, There arc sectaries and schismatics 
and is therehy rejected from his without end, who will believe only 
easf(;. certain points, which the others ab- 

The religion of the Hindoos is jure. Individuals of those sects dis- 
W'ithoiit any arknowledg(‘d iiidivi- sent from the doctrines believed by 
dual superior, but the pre-eminence the majority, and the philosophical 
of the Bralnnins is never disputed sceptics will scarcely believe any 
by the other casti s. 't’lK* peculiar thing in opposition to their more do- 
duty of a Uraliiniii is iiieditaiioii on cilc brethren, who disbelieve ufUhiiig; 
things divine, and the proper man- there being, in fact, no orthodoxy 
iier of Ins procuring a subsistence among Hindoos. All Hindoos pro- 
is by begging — all industry being fess a belied* in the deity, to whom 
deemed derogatory to his rank. The they assign similar attributes ; but, 
majority of liruhinins may, and do when an interposing avatara, or in- 
eat animal food ; priests, while of- carnation, is to be received, a con- 
ficiating as such, perhaps do not ; test ensues, and it is received, re- 
but, though all priests are Brahmins, jected, or inodilicd, according to 
all Brahmins arc not priests, it is the feelings or interests of indivi- 
probable that a majority of Brahmins duals. 

cat animal food, and that ninc-tciitlis Bad as the Hindoo religion, in 
may if they please. Hindoos of many respects is, there is reason to 
pure descent seldom eat animal food, suppose it originally superseded 
except such as has been sacrificed something still worse. A parallel 
to the gods. Many learned natives to some of the most unnatural, ab- 
of Hiiuiostaii assert, that the Brali- surd, and barbarous usages of the 
niiuical tribes arc not natives of the Eastern Isles may be found in India 
country, but came from the north and China, and both Indian and 
through the Hurdwar Pass, and Indo Chinese monuiiieiits contain 
formed their first scttleniciit at Ka- many' allusions to a state of society 
iiogc. The Hindoos, in general, will and maimers on the continent, jii- 
scldom allow tlieir own caste to have inilar to that which subsists among 
had any beginning, but insist that it the most barbarous of the tribes df 
lias existed from all eternity, or, of the Eastern Archipelago. From 
at feast, from the first origin of this w'e may infer, that the religions 
things. of Brahma and Buddha supplanted 

The four gr^ at classes of Hindoos a much more dreadful superstition, 
never intermarry, nor eat, but w ith and brutal state of existence ; and 
particular families of the same tribe it is probable, if precipitation and 
in tlieir own class. It is generally, coercion be avoided, they also, iu 
but enhneously supposed, that per- process of time, will yield to the su- 
sons of the same caste w\\\ commii- perior parity of the Christian doc- * 
nicate with one another all over lii- trines. 
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For the Chronology of ]Tiiidost;)ii 
llin reader is referred to the W(»rds 
Ghiziii and Delhi; but, before coii- 
cludin^ the present jirticlo, it may 
be useful to e\liibil an abstruet view 
of the present slate of iJiiidostaii, 
and its modern rulers, with an esti- 
mate of the extent of th<*ir territo- 
ries, and the iiiiiuijer of inlrLihilunts 
they eoiitain. In a computation of 
this nature, striel accuracy must not 
be looked lor; but even an approxi- 
mation to the reality may he pro- 
ductive of inforniution. At present 


Tliiidostan may ho divided into the 
folhnviiii^ portions: 

1st. Ihitish ilindostan, or pro- 
vinces under the immediate juris- 
dic::on of the Biilisli j;-overiinient. 

‘id. 'rerri lories |)»)ssessed by princes 
Irihnlary to the llrilisli, or protected 
l>y a siibsidiai'y ibree, and comi)leto- 
ly under British intlucnce. 

Jbl. Independent piineipulities of 
cstahiisJied note. 

4th. 'riie terrifoiies of petty eliitifs 
of all descri]>lioiis; also independ- 
ent. 



Srpi.'iP- AJiJrii. 

Population. 

Bengal, Buhar, atid Benares ------ 

Acipiisitions hi Ilindostan Proper and Orissa > 
since 179^ - -- -- -- -- --5 

162,000 

60,000 

1 29,000,000 
! 10,000,000 

• IJiub’i* the Bengal I*residen(!y 

Under the jurisdiction of the Madras Presidency 
Ditto of the Bombay Presidency 

222,000 

125,000 

10,000 

39,000,000 
1‘2,U00,(K)0 
: 2,500,000 

Total of British llindostiui 

357,000 

; 53,500,000 

. 

BRITISH ALLIES AM) TBIBUTARIES. 

The Nizam - -- -- -- -- -- 
TJie Peshwa and Guicowar ------ 

Nabob of Oiide - -- -- -- -- - 
Mysore Rajah --------- - - i 

'Jiavancor and Cochin Rajahs ----- j 

1 

76.000 
53,0(M) 

13.000 

22.000 
5,000 

i 8,000,000 
: 5,000,000 
■ 2,IK)0,0()0 
; 2,000,000 
500,000 

'i otal under iJritisIi jurisdiction ami influent c 

526,000 

71,000,000 

1 

INDKI'EMJENT PKINCIPALITIKS. 

Under the dominion and influence of Sinditi, } 
Uolcar, ami other Mahiiratla C-hiefs - - -^ 

-Ditto of the -Nagpoor Rajah ------ 

Ditto of the Nepanl Rajah ------ 

Ditto of tin? Lahore Rajah and the Seiks - - 

75,(M)0 

58.000 

63.000 
M,000 

6,000,000 

3.000. 000 

2.000. 000 
4,0(K),(HK) 

Under the Rajahs of .loud j»o(ir, .TYenagur,Odry-‘-v 
• poor, and other Rajpoot Chiefs; the Ameers# 
;■ of Siii(h% tlie Cabid government, and CIiieLl 
of t’ashmere ; the Rajahs of Booiaii, Assam ; / 

' anil imiiimorahle Goaiid, Coolce, and other\ 
petty Native Chiefs - 

776.000 

211.000 

f 

8(5,000,000 

• 

1.5,000,000 

i 

Total of Ilindostan 

1,020,000 

101,000,000 
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All tlic sea-roasi of nindostan is 
possessed by the Ib ilisli or lladr al- 
lies, except about 300 miles between 
(Joa and Damaiiii, and part of the 
shore of the Gnirut roninsiila ami 
Giilldi of Cnteli to the mouths of (he 
Indus. The (wo last iracts are of 
no essential consequence, (he inte- 
rior being; desolaie, and their si(aa- 
(ioii remote from the richer pro- 
vinces. 

Hie force required for relaiiiing 
these extensive reg;ions in due suh- 
ordinution, will he ioiiud in the fol- 
lowing: s(alemeiit ol’ (he ellectivc 
strenjctli of (lie Ihilisli army, in all 
parts of India, for (he year 1808-9; 
imt the iiuiiiher of- troops has 

siiHT hec'ii reduced. 

4 regiments of his 

inajest 3 ’’s drag:ooijs 2,63(5 

20 ditto infantry - 17,712 

1 1 is majesly ’» troops 20,348 

6 battalions artillery 2,8(57 

2 halfsquadrons horse 

artillery - - - 146 

3 regiments of infan- 
try - - - . . 977 

Siiperimmeraiicis - 30 

Coni|iauy’s Ku- > 

ropeaii troops 5 


4,026 


- - - - 7,781 


,05 

828 


'Potal of J‘airopean troops 24,374 
16 regiments and 1 
troop of native t.-a- 
valry 

1 half squadron horst? 

artillery - - - - 

Vrtilhu T Golindazo 
96 eompanies artil- 
lery lasears - - 5,55,0 

50 regiment infantry 101,577 
J nil rangers - - - 312 

Mscorts and detadi- 
ments - - - - 

2 hatlalioiis and 4 
companies pioneers 

1 m»riiie hatialioii 
SupiTimmoraries and 
recruits - - - 

1 Jlainghur battalion 
'I'otal of native ^ 
troops - “ - J ~ 


648 

1,785 

750 

8,032 

810 


-129,077 


'rotart of Europeans and > i , 
naUves - - - - 
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In 1805, by the returns tr.ins- 
niitted, the number of Tlritish-honi 
subjects in India was 31,000. Of 
these 22,000 W'cre in tin? army as 
oflieers and prival(?s; the civil oill- 
cers of goverinnent, of all ileserip- 
(ions, were about 2000; the iree 
luerchaiils and free mariners, who 
resided in India under covenant, 
were about. 5000; (he oflieers and 
praetitiom rs in the courts of judi- 
cature at the presideiieics were 300 ; 
the remaining 1700 consisted of ad- 
vmiturers, who had smnggled (hem- 
st'lvcs out ill dillV*r(fiit cupaeitiesr 

In 1808 the total ilebt owing by 
the llritisli goverinm'iit in lliiidostan 
amounted to 30,876,7881. whicli, by 
an adjiisiment of accounts with the 
Cominittec of the f louse of Com- 
mons, w as reduced to 28,897,7421. 
and has since experienced still fur- 
ther reductions. A sinking fiuei w:us 
ostablished in Eeugal in 11(6 year 
1799, ami at iMudras in the year 
following. 'I’hcsc; combined funds, 
in 1809, had reduced the d«^bt at 
interest 4,038,()9()l. In 1812 the 
total revinnic, of every description 
raised in llritish llindosfnn^ was 
estimated at 17 millions sterling [icr 
aiimuii. 

The doniinion cxeiTiscd by the 
East India Company, noth with- 
standing (•ertain imperieclions, has, 
on the whole, most undoubtedly 
been benetieial to the natives of IJiii- 
dostun. The strength of the go- 
vernment lyis liad the eilci t ol* se- 
curing its subjects, as well from to < 
reign depredation, a» froni inti'iiial 
commotion. .This is an advantage 
rarely experienc'd by .the subjects 
of Asiatic states; and, eonibined 
with a domestic adiuinistralion more 
just in its principles, and execuled 
with far greater intcgj'ity and aln- 
lity, than the native one tluj-t pre- 
ceded it, may sul^fuhdly ai coiuit 
for the improvtiineiits ihtiit. Iiav« 
taken .place. The condition of (Im 
great mass of population isjimelio- 
rated, altiiough the nature and cir- 
cunnsUiij^s of thc.situatiini in which 
the British govcrnmt'nt is placed, 
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prescribe iian*ow liniits to the pros- 
pects of the natives in the political 
and military branches of the service. 
Strictly speaking, however, those 
whom the Biitisli have superseded 
were themselves foreigners, who oc- 
cupied all the great oilices under the 
Mogul government, particularly in 
the provinces remote from the ca- 
pital. (Sir William Joiu‘a\ ColebrookCf 
Rennei, Sir Heniy Strachc}/, Wilkitis, 
Moor, Milhurn, The Marquis Wel- 
lesley, Malcolm, F, Buchanan, Wilks, 
Hunter, Orme, Wilford, Leyden, 5th 
Report, (Sr.) 

tilssAR FikozeH, {Fort Victo- 
rious'). — A large district in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated h(;t\vecn the 
28th andSOtli degrees of north lati- 
tude. By Ahul b'azol, in 1582, it is 
described as follows: 

Sircar H issa r Ferozeh, containing 
27 meh.ds; measurement, 3,1 14,4^7 
beegah^ ; revenue, 55,004,9JD5 dams. 
Scyurghal, 1,40(5,619 dams. This 
sircar furnishes 6875 cavalry, and 
55,700 infantry. It has few rivers, 
and to procure water they arc obliged 
to dig wells of a great depth.” 

The llurriannch country is in- 
cluded in this district, and is some- 
times named the Lessor Baloochis- 
lan. The inhabitants are chietly 
Jaiits, with the exception of a few 
Rajpoots. 'I’here are also llungar 
villages, which' appellation is given 
to such of the Rajpoots as have em- 
braced the Mahominedun religion. 
'1 he llissar or H:uiTiaim(;h districts 
import muthlocks, swords, coarse 
v\ bite cloth, salt, sugar, and a small 
quantity of rice, sugar, and spices. 
Their exports are horses, camels, 
bullocks, and ghee. The chief towns 
arc Hissar, Hansy, and Ferozeh. 
During the prosperity of the Alogul 
empire, this district was considered 
an the personal estate of the heir a|)- 
parent of the throne. It is now 
parcelled out among numerous petty 
native chiefs, one of whom, named 
Abdul Summtid Kbaii, in 1807, 
made an application to the British 
govcriiincnt for assistance against 

the Bhatties and A bt:d Singh of Cut- 


pootlce, who had almost driven him 
out of the Hurrianneh, but his re- 
quest was not attended to. {G. Tho- 
mas, 6th Register, Kirkpatrick, 
Hissar, {Hisar). — A town in the 
province of Delhi, 80 miles W. from 
the city of Delhi. Lat. 28°. 41'. N. 
Long. 76°. 63'. E. 

By Abiil Fazcl, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows : “ llissar was 
founded by Sultan Feroze, who dug 
a canal which brings the waters ot 
the Jumna near to tlic city. A dcr- 
vise predicted his accession to the 
throne, and at liis request he dug this 
canal, which passes through tin; 
town of Sirsa (Surliity), and loses it- 
self in the Lake Bheda.” 

Since that period the canal lia.s 
been tilled up, and entirely ruined, 
and the city is not now in a much 
superior condition, the country hav- 
ing, ever since the d(*alh of Aurciig- 
zebe, bc(;a the seat of incessant pre- 
datory warlarc. 

Hokwamoeiiil, — A peninsula 
joined to the Island of Ceram by a 
narrow isthmus called the Pass of 
Tanoeno, which was not only fertile 
ill clove trees, but produced also 
large quantities of imlmegs. Of 
these lust, what was called the Great 
Natmcg Forest, was destroyed by the 
Dutch ill 160*7. Great (piantities of 
sago are also produced here, whicli 
the Dutch inoiiopolizc. 

lioocRY Rivkr. — This river has 
its source in the Rajah of Mysore’s 
territories, near the fortress of Seva, 
from whence it flows in a northerly 
direction until it joins the Krishna, 
in the Adoni district. 

Hog Isle. — A small island, about 
20 miles in circumference, lying olf 
the north-east extremity of Java. 
Lat. 7° 6'. S. Long. 114° 65'. K 
Hog Isle. — An island lying off 
the west coast of Sumatra, between 
the second and third degrees of 
north latitude. In Ivngtli it may be 
estimated at 40 miles, by three the 
average breadth. 

Holcar. — ^S ce Indore. 

Hoobly. — S ee Hubely. ' 
Hqooiily, ( Hugli ), — A* district 
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in llic province of Bengal, situated 
priinripally between the 22d and 23d 
degrees of north latitude, and ex- 
tending along both sides of the Fi- 
ver llooghly. To the north it is 
bounded by the distriota of JBurdwan 
and Kishenagur; to the south by 
|hc sea; on the east by Jessorc and 
the Siinderbiinds ; and on the west 
by ]\lidnai) 0 ()r. The whole of this 
district consists of low, Hat laud, 
very fertile, but overgrown with 
jungle in that part next the sea, 
which is hut thinly iidiuhited, and 
remarivably unhealthy. Idke the rest 
of the Southern Bengal districts, it 
has an excellent inland iiavigJi- 
lioii, being intersected in every di- 
reelioii by ii\ <‘rs and their branches, 
Avhitdi are unfortunately much in- 
fested by daeoils, or river pirates, 
who rob in gangs, and use torture 
to extort the conlessiou of eoiwealed 
property. On the banks of the sea 
r.alt of an excellent quality is maiiu- 
fuctured for governuient, whieli, in 
the opinion of the natives, possesses 
a peculiar sanctity, on account of 
its being extracted from the mud of 
the most sacred bratudi of the Ganges. 
Altliough so near to Calcutta, which 
presents a constant market for its 
produce, and one of the earliest of 
the Company’s acquisitions, three- 
fourths of this division remain in a 
state of nature — the habitation of 
alligators, tigers, and n great va- 
riety of vermin and reptiles. 

liooGiiLY. — An Hiicient town in 
the province of Bengal, situated on 
the west side of the llooghly River, 
26 miles above ('aicutta. Lat. 22®. 
64'. N. Long. 88®. 28'. B. 

During the Mogul government 
this was a town of great conse- 
quence, being the Blinder, or part 
of the western arm of the Ganges, 
where the duties on merchaudi?5e 
w'ere collected. The French, Dutch, 
Portuguese, an^jl Danes, had each a 
factory here, and subsequently were 
jicrmitted each to po.sscss a town— 
all comprehended with tlie extent of 
10 uuk'f^ along the river. HpogWy 
is now comparatively, of UttianotB, 


but is still prosperous, and well in- 
habited. By Abul Fazel, in 1582, 
it is described as follows : 

“ TJiere are two emporiums a 
mile distant from each other, one 
called Sat gong, the oilier iioogiily, 
with its dependencies ; both of which 
are in the possession of the Eu- 
ropeans.^’ — It is remarkable that the 
name of Hooghly is not iiienlioiied 
ill Faria do Souza's History of Ben- 
gal, where it is named Golin. 

The Dutch, in 1625, and the Eng- 
lish, in 1640, were permitted to 
build factories at this place, but tlieir 
trade was greatly restrieted, and 
subject to continual exactions, in 
1632 the first seiious quarrel tliai 
occiuTcd between the Moguls and 
Europeans happened at Hooghly, 
which then belonged to the Portu- 
guese, ’riie Moguls invested it with 
a strong army, and the siege ACMiiti- 
nued three mouths and a half, Tluriiig 
which time the Portuguese made 
many oilers of submission, and 
agreed to pay a tribute ; but all terms 
were rejected by tlie besiegers, wlio, 
having sprung a mine, carried tlie 
placq by assault. I'lie slaughter of 
the Portuguese was very great ; 
many, in attempting to escape to 
their boats, were drowned; a few 
reached tlieir ship in safety, but 
these also w'cre immediately at- 
tacked. The captain of the largest 
vessel, on board which Were em- 
barked 2000 men, women, and (rbit- 
dren, with all their wealth, rather 
Bian yield to the Muhoimncduiis. 
blew up his ship, and many others 
imitated tins example. Out of 64 
large vessels, 57 grabs, and 20o 
sloops, which were anchored oppo- 
site to the tQwn, oidy one grab and 
two sloops got aw^ay ; and these owxd 
their escape to the bridge of boats, 
cQiistnicted by tlic Moguls below 
Hooghly, at Seerpoor, having been 
broken "by catching the flames from 
the conflagration of tlie fleet. In 
1686 the English were involved in 
hostilities by the impmdeiicc of three 
of their ^Idiers, who quarrelled in 
the bagar with some of Die nabob’s 
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peons, and were wounded. The 
garrison of llie English faetory were 
called out, and an action ensued, 
in which the nal)ob\s troops were de- 
feated;. 60 of them h(‘ing killed, a 
eonsiderable number wounded, and 
a battery of 11 guns spiked and 
destroyed. At the same lime the 
town of Hooghly was cannonaded 
by the fleet under Captain Nichol- 
son, and 500 houses burned. This 
was the first action fought by the 
English in Bengal, but the result 
was a disgraceful peace, the Alogiil 
government then subsisting in full 
vigour. All arrangcmieiit was after- 
wards made with the foujdar, or 
military siipcTiuteiidaiit of the dis- 
trict; hut the agiMit and conneil, 
considering that Mooghly was an 
OfM'ii town, retired on the 20th of 
D(*coinber to Cluiltanuttoe, or Cal- 
< utl?r. * (/imr, Stetrart^ RemwU 

lloooHLY Kivkh, — A rjj^cr in the 
province of Bengal, formed by the 
.jiincfion of Cossiinbazar and Jcllin- 
ghy, tJietwo w(‘st('rnmost branches 
of the Gauges, 'riiis is the port of 
Calcutta, and the only braiteh of the 
Ganges that is navigated by large 
vessels; yet the entrance and pas- 
sage are most dangerous, and the 
terror of strajigcrs. 

W here it is joined by the Roop- 
nairain a very large sheet of water 
is formed, hut it has many shoals ; 
and as it directly faces the approach 
from the sea, wJiile the Hooghly 
turns to the right, it ocivaslotis the 
loss of many vessels, which arc car- 
rieil up the RoopnaiTaiii by the force 
of the tide. Tlic eddy c.aused by 
tin^ bend of the Hooghly has, at this 
place, formed a most dangerous sand, 
named the James and Mary, around 
whicli the channel is never tlic same 
for a week together, requiring fre- 
quent surveys. 

TJie Bore commences at Hooghly 
Point, (where the river first con- 
tracts itself) and is perceptible above 
Hooghly town. So quick is its mo- 
tion, that it hardly employs four 
hours ill travelling from Ij'e one to 
the other, although the distance is 


nearly 70 miles. It does not run on 
the Cah'iitta side, hut along the op- 
posite hank ; from whciifte it crossc's 
at Cliilpoor, about four miles above 
I’ort William, and proceeds with 
great violence past Bariiagore, Diic- 
kiiisore, &c. its approacli hoals 
must immediately quit the shoic, 
and go for safely into Hit' iniddh^ of 
the river. At Calcutta it sometiiiH'S 
occasions an instantaneous rise of 
five feet. 

Only that part of the Gauges which 
lies in a line from Gaiigoiitri to 
Sagor Island is (^(uisidcnrd holy by 
the Hindoos, and name d tlu^ Gaiiga 
or Bhagirathi. The Hooghly River 
therefore of Europeans is considered 
as the true Ganges. (Renuel^ Lord 
Valcntia, .F. linclianan, Col. Cole-’ 
hroofie^ Fhnore, (§r.) 

IJooKFKY. — A town in tlic pro- 
vince of Bejajioor, 55 miles S. S. W. 
from Merritch. Lat. 10®. 13'. N. 
Long, 74®. 47'. E, 

This is now a poor tow n, but still 
displays the reniaiiis of former mag- 
nificence, wlicii it was a tlourishiug 
place under the Alaliommcdan go- 
vcrniiiciit. The last of the Mogul 
sovereigns w^as Adb ul KliareiMl, wlio 
was dethroned by the then Rajrdi of 
Parncihi, and died in the year 161.3. 
An unsuc<;essful attempt w as niado 
to reinstate a surviving son ; sin(;o 
which the Mahoinui ’dans liave eoii- 
tiiiiicd to decline, and live now in 
great poverty. The tow^n still re- 
tains the dislinotion of giving its 
name to a particular species of ru- 
pee. {Moor, ^'c.) 

Hooly Onork. — A tow n in the 
Mysore llajah’s territories, 122 iniJrs 
N. W. from Soriugapatam. .Lat. 13®. 
44'. N. Long. 75®. 41. E. The fort 
at this place is of a large square form, 
with towers at the angles, ami 
on each lace; but it is not, on the 
whole, a strong place. The pettah 
is extensive, and tokrably w ell built, 
and inclosed by a bad wall and ditch. 
Dunng the rains the Kiver Biiddra 
washes the western wall of the fort. 

In 1792 Hooly Onore was taken 
by the British . detachment under 
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Capt. Little, and completely sacked bar. The bastions being round It is 
and destroyed by the Maliarattas, more capable of defence than native 
^vho got the plunder. Prior to the forts are in general, in whicli the dc- 
Maharatta invasion the adjacent fences are usually of a square form, 
country was remarkably well peo- At this place the dry field rises 
pled and cultivated. . A Maharatta into gentle swells, but it is too hard 
olficer describing it, said it was so for plantations. The inner parts of 
thickly settled, that every evening the country arc very thinly inhabited, 
when the army cncanipcd tliey could and much overgrow n with wood ; the 
count 10 villages in tlames. (dfoor, surface, like tlie rest of Malabar, 

(^ c.) consisting of alternate low bills and 

HoRAFoiiAS. — See Borneo^ narrow vullies. In cultivation more 

IloRi SPOOR, {Hdrshapury the Town slaves are employed than free men. 
of Joy ), — A town ill the Seik terri- Tllie district around Hosso Diirgais 
lories, ill the province of Laliore, 98 called the country of the Ncliswara 
miles E. S. E. from the city of lia- Kajah. (F. JBitehamn, ^-e.) 
liore. Lut. 31®. 30'. N. Long. 76®. Hubei.y, (ar Hoobfy ), — A town in 
27'. E. the province of. Be jiipoor, 17 miles 

Hoseepoor. — town in the pro- S. E. from Darwar. Lat 16®. 24'. 
viiicc of Baliar, district of Sariin, 82 N. Long. 76®. 10'. E. 
miles N. W. from Patna. Lat. 26®. Hubcly has for many years been a 
26'. N. Long. 84®. 17'. E. . place of great trade, and still con- 

Hossbin Abdaul. — A town in the titines a populous and respectable 
Afghan territories, ill the province of towm. '4'ho surrounding country is 
Lahore, 30 miles E. by S. from At- well wooded aiKl watered, and an 
toek. LHt.33®.N. Loiig.71®.4;J'. E. extensive inland trallic is carried on. 

JlossoBETTA. — A Small town on There is also a considerable trade 
llic sea coast of the province of with the coast, principally through 
Tvorth Cantira. Lat. 12®. 42'. N. the medium of Goa ; whence, in re- 
Loiig. 75®. E. Near to this place turn for sandal wood and elephants* 
is a largo straggling town, named teeth, they receive raw silk, cottons, 
Maiijeswara, containing many good woollens, and rice. The two first are ' 
houses, chiefly inhabited by Moptays, maiiufacturcd here, and sold to a 
Bunlars, and Biluars. The princi- large amount, chiefly for the dresses 
pal inhabitants of Hossobetta, and of tiic country people. The bankers 
of many other towns in Tulava, are are numerous and rich, and extend 
Coiicanies, or people desi^ended from their commercial intercourse, by 
natives of the Coiicari. It is report- means of agents, as far north as Su- 
ed they fled hither to escape a p.crse- rat ; eastwaixl to Hyderabad ; and 
cution at Govay, (Goa) their native soutjbward to Seringapatam. Bills 
country, an order to convert them of exchange can be negotiated on 
having arrived from Portugal. The places still more distant, and the 
rich immediately removed, and the currency of the neighbouring couu- 
poor, who remained behind, were try is in a great measure ragulated 
converted to what was called Christ- by the Hubdy bankers. /There airo 
iimity, {F. Buchanan, ^c,) no public or priyate buildings of 

liosso Durga^ — A small town in note; and although there m two 
the province of South Canara. Lat. forts, they are neither capable of op* 
12®. 16'. N. Long. 76®. 18'. E. This posing aiiy resistance to an army, 
place is ihliaMted by a few Puttar Near mHnbeiy,^d to many other 

Brahmins, who serve a temple, and towns iii ihis part of India, the ruins 
whose ancestors were put there by of inosques am Mahommedan bury- 
the Ik^i Bajah, who built the fort, iiig places prove tliat there were 
The lattef l^large, and well built of formerly^ great nkahy inhabitants of i 
the lateritc^tecfininou all over Mala- that religioh; but they are now so 
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r(?(luct*d in nuhiber, tliat in twenty 
towns or villages scarcely one is to 
be Ibuiicl ; and n heji there arc a lew 
they subsist on aims, in a inisfiiiible 
state .oj poverty, pride, and con- 
tempt. 

Ill 1(>7;} this place \vas sacked by 
the Mahariiltci chief, Sevajee, at 
'which lime the English faetory here 
snslaiiied a loss of 8000 pagodas. 
In 1G8/J it w as again taken by Sul- 
tan Mauzzum, Aurengxebe’s son, . 

In 1804 Old Hiibcly was a pos.ses- 
sion of the Phurkiah Maliaralta fa- 
nvily ; at wdiicli tinio, '\vh(;n tjcneral 
AVellesloy was inarching south after 
the campaign against Sindia, itwas 
besieged by the sirsoiibah, or .deputy 
of tlie Peshwa. 'Fhe garrison in the 
fort, on hearing of Ccn. Wellesley’s 
arrival in their neighbourhood, re- 
quest od his inlerfcrenco, and sent 
him irlc*l;ter addrcs.sed to the deputy 
by the Peshwa, cl irceling hi^i to give 
Old I loobly and its dependeiieics to 
Bapo?) Idiurkinli, his highness’s bro- 
tlicr-in-law; and t!ie very \)erson for 
“whom the gaiiisoiv already held it, 
‘Oil the other haiid, the dc^piity pro- 
diicod the Posluva's order, command- 
ing him to besii ge and take Iho 
place from Phurkiah, before which, 
although only a mml village, he iiad 
be(‘n employcii six weelis. ’J’lic 
general recoin irieiiiled to both par- 
tif s to desist from hostilities, and to 
write to Poonalr Yor an explanation 
of I lie Pc.shwai’.s real intentions l e- 
sp<*ctiii.g the plan, which was done 
accordingly, (iliear, 31SS, Orme, 
cVe.) 

1 J UG IILY.— Se(? Plooc H L Y, 
iiijLi on.-r^A town in the Maha- 
ratta territories, in the province of 
Giijrat, district of Cbimipaneer, 62 
miles N. B,.fr6m Cambay, Lat. 22®. 
37'. N. Long. 73®. 32' li. 

lIuMP IsLE.rr-Aii.island about 60 
iniJes in circumference^ situated at 
the eutrjiiieo of the great- bay on the 
north coast of Papua. LaC 2°. 30'. 
S. Ivmig. 136®.36'. E. 

bloMPAPiiRA. — An open village in 
the llajiih of Mysore’s terittqries, si- 
tualc^^i^ the banks of the Kapini 


River, which in the rainy .scas(ui is 
(JO yards ’\iide, and at all .sca.sons 
contains ruuniiig w ater, lial. 12®. 
4'. N. Long.TC® 36'. E. I’helaiid 
watered by llie rivers coming from 
the Western Ghauts is iiatnraily ilie 
tiiie.sl ill Mysore, and 'would equal 
any in the world were it properly 
cultivated. Although within 31) 
miles of Seringapataiii, the riumtry 
around has always rcinaiiied in a 
state of complete desolation. (/'. 
JUitchanan, Ac.) 

Hurd A, {Harada ). — A toivn and 
small fort in the Aialiaratta teirito- 
riesy ill the province of kliaiuh'sh, .0 
miles S. S. W. from lijiidia. Tiaf. 
22®.24'. N. Long. 77®. 18'. E. The 
coiinli 7 around this place is gene- 
rally open and tolerably well culti- 
vated; bill from Hurda to Churwah 
the laud i.H eovered w ith jungle and 
uiiiiihabited. 

Hurdwar, {TJaridiva}% the Clate 
of Hmi or Vishnu ). — A town and ce- 
lebrated place of Hindoo pilgrimage 
in the^iroVince of Helhi, situated 
on the west side of the CJaiigcs, 
where it issues from’ the northern 
hills. Lat, 29®, 67'. N. Long. 78®. 
2'. E. Hardwar, or Ilaradwara, is 
also called Gangadwara, (dwava 
means a gate or ])assage). In tlio 
Seaiida and other ihira us it is writ- 
ten Haridwara, w hhdi marks a dii- 
ferent etymology from Hari(yi.shim), 
not from Hara (Maliadeva). The 
town of Hwrdwar is very inconsi- 
derable ill itself, haying only one 
street, about 15 tect in breadth, and 
oho and a half furlongs in length. 
The Ganges;' alter forcing its ivay 
through an extensive tract of moiin - 
laiuous euuntiy', here lirst eiitcis tin; 
plains. Groat numbers are^ led hi- 
ther a.s niueji horn eorninereial as 
holy niotive.s; and through this 1 * 1 ^ 11 - 
iiel the priueipai places in tlie Doab, 
Delhi, and Lticknow%' are stipiilied 
with tlK‘ productioin^of the iiorthem 
and we.stern countries. 

The principal *artieles. brought lii- 
thcr for sale arerhorsos^ mules, ca- 
mels, a species ,o|Moblicco, (called 
caccur) antimony/ <lried 
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fniits, such as apricots, prunes, 
raisins, almonds, pistachio nuts, and 
pomegranates, from Cabui, Canda* 
bar, Mooltan, and the Punjab ; 
shawls, dootas, and pattoos, from 
Cashmere and Amritsir. 

Spotted turbans, lookiug^-^Iasses, 
toys, witli various manufactures in 
brass and ivory, frpni Jeypoor ; 
shields from Ilohilcurid, Lucknow, 
find Silliet; bows and arrows from 
Mooltan and the Doah; rock salt 
from Lahore; baftas and piece goods 
i'rom Hahn (a. large city in the Piin- 
jjib). "riie Marwar country siip|>licK 
a gloat iiirtiiy camels, and a species 
ol'iiniinel ealied loi. Fioin the Com- 
pany's provinees are bronglit Kharwa 
luuslins, maslivoo, (or sarsuet) cocoa 
nuts, and woollen cloths. Of the 
latter a few bales are sent on the 
part of the Company ; but the sale 
is very iiuronsiderable, and the 
coarsest only meet with a market. 
Here are also to be seen some Dutch 
and Venetian coins. 

The northern merchants who visit 
the fair travel in large caravans, and 
the cattle brought for sale are used 
also for the conveyaneo of merchant 
dize. The north-western caravans 
generally assemble at Amntsir about 
the end of Fcbruai^^^ and pursue the 
route through the Seik countiy. On 
the road they arc much infested by 
fi cebooters, who frequently cany off 
stragglers. 'I'hose wlio come merely 
for bathing arrive in the moniing; 
and, after performing their ablutions, 
depart in the evening, or on the tol- 
lowingday. Atthe |jnnual fairs it 
is supposed from ^ two to 300,000 are 
eullectcd; onCe in years, when 
paiiicular religions ceremonies are 
observed, the niponber is computed 
to be almost a milliph ; in Ajnil, 
1801T, they were estimated at ISyo 
millions. During the Maliaraita 
sway a kind qj* poil-titY ahd duties 
on callln were levied; but all now 
is free, without impost or mulesta- 
lion. ' . 

The •horses and cattle are dis- 
persed iudi^iniminateiy all ovcrthe 
fair) which is iii the bed of (he 
2 E 2 


river, which at this period is nearly 
dry. The most conspicuous persons 
arc tlie ]^''akirs, of wliom there aro 
several sects ; but the piincipal ones 
arc the Gossains or Sunnyassies, the 
Bairagics, the Jogies, and the Llda- 
sies. I'hese four sects arc agaiu 
subdivided and branched out to a 
great variety. The most numerous 
are the Gossains, who, during the 
Maharatta government, were siilll- 
ciently numerous to dispute the au- 
thority of the place, and not only 
collected. <liities on their own ac- 
count, but regulated tlic police dur- 
ing the fair. 

The next powerful sect was the 
Bairagies; but from the year 176’0, 
until the Gomt)f)iiy obtained fiosses- 
siou of the Doub, this caste was de- 
bajTcd from the pilgrimage. Al- 
though the sway of tiie bo 

over, they still occupy tlie l»st sta- 
tions at the fair. Many of those pro- 
fess a total disregard for w'oiidly 
concerns, and appear in a complete 
state of nature ; hut among them aro 
many men of considerable jiroperty, 
who assume only tho garments of 
the devotee, being in other respects 
well provided with the coinlbrls and 
conveniences of life. Some of them 
follow the military profession, but 
the greater part are eiigagc'd in com- 
mercial or agricultural pursuits. 

The Gossains or Sanyassies are 
fire worshippers of Siva or Maba- 
deva, and are distinguished by a 
wrapper of cloth, dyed with red 
ochre. The term is a corruption of 
Goswami, lord of the bull, an appel- 
lation of Maliadeva's* 

'J'he Bairagies are disciples of 
Vishnu, and are distinguished by 
two perpendicular stripes of yellow 
ochre or sandaf bn the fclirehead, and 
a string of tuiasi beads round the 
neck. 

The Udassies 'are followed Of Na - 
hock Shah, the ibuud^ of the Seik 
sect, and are known by a conical 
cap with a fringe. 

The Jogies are votaries of Ma- 
hadeva^. and have{a longitudinal slit 
in tlib cartilage of the ear. Aiiotber 
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custom prevails amonp; Uio Gosains 
and Jozies, \vbich is uncommon 
simony other Hindoos, tliat of bury- 
ing their dead. All these castes eii- 
age in luisbaiidry and commerce; 
lit the profession of arms is pecu- 
liar to the Gosains or Sanyassies. 
Some of them never shave, hut allow 
ilie hair on the head to grow to an 
eiiornioiis length, binding it round 
the forehead in small tresses like a 
turban. 

No particular ceremony is observed 
in bathing, which coiisisis merely in 
simple iiivfncrsioii. The depth at 
tJie proper season is only tour feet, 
.and both sexes plunge in indiscri- 
minately. Those who arc rigidly 
pious are introduced by a couple of 
Brahmins, who, having dipped the 
penitent in the holy stream, rceon- 
ductJt^iQt to the shore. The period 
of ablution is 111 at of the sun's enter- 
ing Aries, which, according to a 
Hindoo compulation, Jiappens 20 
days later than the vernal equinox, 
livery 121h year, when lupitcr is in 
Aquarius, at the time of the sun^s 
entering Aries, the concourse of the 
people is greatly augmented. 

The stream at Hurdwar divides 
itsi'lf into three cliannels, tlic prin- 
cipal of which is on the western 
side, niniiiiig along a bank named 
Chandiiee Ghaut. The points of tlie 
islands which are formed in the bed 
of tlie river are chiefly of loose peb- 
bles and sand; but the rest of the 
land between the different channels 
is covered with the mimosa catechu. 
The hills in this vicinity are but 
thinly covered with vegetable pro- 
ductions, and the trees are few and 
small. About three miles below 
Hurdwar some natives have built 
five large houses of durable mate- 
rials, for the accommodation of per- 
sons visiting these sacred places. 

At the foot of the pass into the 
mountains is a Gourkhali post, be- 
longing to Ncpaul, to which slaves 
are brought down from tlie hills and 
exposed for sale/ Many^|iundrcds 
of th^p^ poor wretehqs, of both sexes, 
tioni^Jirce. to 30 years of age, are 


brought down from all parts of the 
interior cd tiie hills and sold; Iho 
prices being from , 10 to 150 mpecs. 
The average price of camels from 
Lahore is 75 rupees, and common 
horses from 250 to 300 rupees. 

The merchants never inoiilion viva 
vocQ the price of their cattle; but 
having thrown a cloth over their 
hands they conduct the bargain by 
touching the difiereiit joints of tho 
lingers, to prevent the bystanders 
from gaining any informution. Owing 
to the ])recaiitions taken by the Bri- 
tish government the fairs have lately 
ended at Hurdwar without blood- 
shed, to the astonishment and satis- 
faction of tlie vast multitude, who 
were before a,ecustoinod to assoidate 
the idea of bloodshed and murder 
with that of tlie Hurdwar fair. 

Travelling uisianeo from Calcutta 
by Moorshedahad, 1080 miles; by 
Birbhooni, 075 miles ; from Delhi, 
117 miles; and fmm Lucknow, 311 
Jiiilos. {Rape)\ HardtvicJie, Colc- 
bvoohe^ lllA. Megister, Kennel^ ^c.) 

IluRREEPOOR, {Hanpur),--A small 
district in the province of Ijahon', 
situated lietwccn the 32d and «3;}d 
degree of north latitude. It is water- 
ed by the River Beyah, and contains 
miicli level and feiiile ground. 

Hurrepoor.^ — A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 100 miles E. N. E. from the 
city of Dahore. Lat. 32®. 6'. N. 
Long. 76®. 31'. E. 

Hurrial, {Arayalmja-, the Abode 
of V'is/um).T— A town in the province 
of Bengal, dij^trict of Raujishy, the 
seat of a commercial residency. Lat. 
24®. 19'. N. Long. 89®. 17'. 

IIURKIANEH. — See lllSSAR FiRO- 
ZEH. 

Huss£1NABAP.->-A town in tht 
Maharatta territories, in the* pro- 
vince of Khandesh, situated on the 
south side of Bie Jjlerbuddah, 60 
miles south from Bitsnij. Lat. 22®. 
40'. N. Long. 77°. 6.3'. E. General 
Goddard’s army, when maiching 
froni Bengal to Gujmt., canie by tho 
route of Bilsah Rnd Bopal to this 
place. t>/ 
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liusjii-iNTOOR. — A town in the 
proviiu-c ct' Delhi, district of Bareily, 
6*5 miles E. from Delhi. Lat. 2S^. 
44'. E. Loii*y. 78^. 13'. E. 

Hus TN APOOR, (or Hetsihmnagara ). 
— ^'I'he site of a f^imous and ancient 
eity, 50 miles N. E. from the city of 
Deliii, miieh celebrated in the Hin- 
<loo iMy tholo^ical Poems, and fbiiiid- 
ed by Eajah llasti. Lat. 29<*. 7'. N. 
Loijf;;. 77°. 56'. E. liastinaiiagara 
is about 20 miles S. W. from Dara- 
on a branch of the Gang^c.s, 
formerly the bed of that river. There 
re mains only a small place of wor- 
ship. The extensive site of this an- 
cient eity is entirely covered with 
large ant hills, which has induced 
the inhabitants of the adjacent coun- 
try to suppose that it had been over- 
turned or destroyed by the termites. 
(IT/^brrf, (^c.) 

JiiJTTANY.— A town in the Maha- 
ratta tcn itories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, 20 miles E.Troin Mirjec. 
list. 16° 50'. N. Long. 75° 20'. E.* 

This place is large and populous, 
and has an extensive commerce with 
Bombay, Surat, Haehore, &c. The 
iiiaiiufacturos aVe silk and cotton sa- 
rees, f)iecc goods, &c. but tlK?ir sta- 
ple article is grain. The town is 
enclosed by a wall and ditch of no 
great strength, and .there is a stone 
fort which scarcely doseryes the 
name. Here is an excellent dur- 
riimsalla, or place of accommodation 
for travellers, from the appearatice 
of which the importance of a town 
throughout the province of Beja- 
poor may generally he estimated. It 
is capable of lodging 500 persons, 
the horses and camels being picketed 
round the building, which is hand- 
somely built of free stone. 

U lit tuny was a considerable place 
in 1679, when it was taken froni Sc- 
rajee, who had reduced it, by the 
confederates tfrom Bejapoor, who 
proposed to sell the inhabitants for 
slaves ; but this measure was warmly 
opposed by Sambhajoc^ Sevajee's 
revolted son, who not being able to 
carry his point, became reconciled 
to bis Oither. The English factory, 


at Carwar, about the middle of the 
17tli century^’ had considerahb; traf- 
fickings at Huttany ; but, on account 
of its frequent revolutions, the in- 
tercourse was discontinued, (il/eor, 



HYDERABAD. 

A large province in the Deccan, 
w-hlcii communicates its name to the 
Nizam's dominions generally, and Ls 
situated between the IGtli and 19111 
degrees of north latitude, 'i'o the 
north it is bounded by the Godavery ; 
and to the south by the River Krish- 
na; to the east it has the Hindoo 
province of Gnndwaiia ; and to the 
west Beedcr and Aurungabud. In 
length it may be estimated at 180 
miles, by 1.50 the average breadth. 
This territory composed accMsidcr- 
able portion of aiiciciit 'rblingana, 
w hich, in the Institutes of Acber, is 
called a district of Berar, but was 
probably only in part possessed by 
that emperor. 

The surface of this province is 
hilly, hut not mouiitaiiioiis, and is 
an elevated table land ; the conse- 
quence of which is a greater degree 
of cold, than its latitude Would in- 
dicate. At Hyderabad, and tlie pro- 
vinces to the north of it, the ther- 
mometer during three moiitJis of tho 
year is often so low as 46°. 40°. and 
35°. of Fahrenheit. To protect them- 
selves agaiiist this ' degree of cold, 
the lower classes use a coarse w oollcii 
blanket made in the countiy, and 
the higher closes shawls and quilted 
silks. A fe^ of the noblemen and 
chief military clothe themselves in 
broad cl^h as a fashion or luxury, 
but the mode is not general. Hie 
Nizam's cavalry clothe themselves 
according to tlieir Own taste. The 
reg^ular infantry, amounting to from 
12 to 15,000, aro dressed in British 
red , cloth, ahd aro equipped with 
accoutrements, m^e either at Ma- 
dras or MaSdlipatam. 

A gmat pi^ the Nizam's do-^ 
minioiis is Occupied by Jag:hiredars, 
who are of two descriptions, viz. the 
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Hindoo Jagliiredars and zemindars, 
such as the Rajah of Sholapoor, 
whose ancestors possessed their es- 
tates almost Iroiii the first sovereigns 
of the Deccan, and over whom the 
Js’izam e^er(.•is^s a very nnceilain 
and undt^Hned authority. '1 he other 
descri[)tion of Jaghiredai's arc the 
oflicers in the service of the 
>'izam, in nujtiber from 40 to 60. 
AIntost the whole country, with the 
exception of land set apart tor re~ 
Jigions (lUi'poscs, the crown lands 
aiid small parts, held by old Hindoo 
Zf-inindars, is under the inanugenKiit 
cf si)me description of Jaghiredar. 
Since the introduction of red cloth 
ainoiig the Nizam’s troojis, the piin- 
cipal Jagliiredars have adopted the 
same nioilc of elotliirig for tlieir 
forces, amomiling to seven or 8000 
men. • 

Ihis province is fertile, and, on 
the whole, tolerably well watered; 
but, from the iiatnre of the govern- 
ment, it has nevci' attained any great 
prosperity; the cultivators being 
wrctehedly poor, aiidjnnch oppress- 
ed by tlieir iVlahotiitncdan superiors, 
who arc subject to little restraint 
from their nominal sovereign. I'rom 
Die same cause they me almost de- 
privcil of the hcin.'Hts of (.•ominerce, 
(hf? average import of European 
giiods into tlie Nizam’s extensive 
doiiiinioiis, prior to 1809, not ex- 
ceeding *25,000i. sterling per annum. 
The piincipal trade' qirried on be- 
tvve<'H tin- Nizam’s territories and 
the ihiiisii, is tlw) supply of cotton 
seiit tViim Rei'ai* to the Northern Cir- 
cars ; and also to the markets at Vel- 
lore*, Arnt;e, ajicl the vicinity. Tlio 
traders return with cargoes of salt 
and salt fish, some cloths nianufac- 
tiired in the Northern Circars, and 
soruo Arc.ee muslins. 

I'lio principal towns in this pro- 
vince* are ll> dcrahad, Dolcondali, 
NVarangol, jMednek, and Nilcimdah. 
The country taKen generally is but 
tliinly inhalntcil, and indiiferoiitly' 
cultivated? and cannot comyete with 
* Company’s niostt flourish- 

ing ’I'his being omo of the 


few remaining Mogul governments, 
a greater proportion of Mahoirnne- 
dans are to be found among the up- 
per and middling clasees of the in- 
habitants, than in any of the coii' 
tigupus regiomi; bnt the great mass 
of the lower classes ate still Hin- 
doos, ill the proportion probably “f 
above 10 to one. (’om[jart*(l with 
other districts Uu; population ol wliicii 
has been asccrtaiiK'd, the nnmi><! r </f 
iiihahitanls of the Hyderabad fMo- 
vince may be estimated not to <!x- 
ceed two and a half iriiUion:'. 

While lelingaiia existed as an 
independent Hindoo sovereignly, it 
comprehended most of the truet ly- 
ing between the KTishna ainl Ho- 
davery livers, the (lapital of wliich 
was Waraiigol. At an caily period 
it was invaded and partly conquered 
by tlie MahoinmedaiiH, and afUn- 
wards formed part of the great Jilia- 
inenc'e empire of the Deccan. On 
the dissolution of this state, I'ldin- 
gana became again the seat of an in- 
dependent government under tJio 
name of Golcondah, the first sove- 
reign being Kooli Kuttnb Shah, w ho 
establish<;d the Kuttub Shahy dy- 
nasty of Cotcoudali. He began to 
reign in 1612, and was a^^i^assinated 
in 1661. 

.1 u mshoed Kuttub Shah died A . D. 
1558. 

Ibrahim Kuttub Shah died A. D. 
1581. 

Korli Kuttub Shah died 1686‘. 
This prince founded the city of [ly- 
derahad, and, having no son, was 
succjcciled by his brollier Maliom - 
ined. The suoecssor to this priuee 
was Abdullah Kiitlidi Shah, who 
be(*ame tributary to the Mogul I'dii- 
peror Shah Jehan ; and in tiiis slate 
the kingdom remained until l^>90, 
when Golcondah was taken by Au- 
j^ngzebe, and Aboii lioussein, tJie 
reigning sovereign, i^ade prisoner, 
and conlined for life in the fortress of 
Dow letahad, where lie died in l'?04. 

On the destruction, of the Afogiii 
emigre, altep the death of Ahreiig- 
zebc, Nizam id Moolk obtained pos- 
session of tlie Mahommedaa eon- 
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ijiTrstfi ill tlic Deccan about the year 
\717. Ho died the liitij March, 
i74S\ agc'd (it is said) 104 years, and 
If;!!; six. sons, viz. Gliazi iid Decn, 
Nasir Jini^, Satabiit Jnug', Nizam 
Aii, Rassalut Jun^, and Aloghiil 
All. • “ 

Nnsir Jiinp:beinf^ present at lloor- 
liaiipoor when his lalhcr died sue- 
^!eed<>d, and was ass«is5uiated in 
1750. 

M'.iznfTer Jun;^ (a grandson of Ni- 
‘/aiu id iVloolk^s) was placed on the 
tliroiif', and assassinated in 1751. 

SaJaluit Jung, by the influence of 
the l’i(?tieli, Mas then pruiduimed, 
and n igfu'd until 1761, when he was 
itnpnsoncd ; and, in 1763, ])Ut to 
d(‘ath by his brother Nizam A li, who 
aseeiidc?d tlio thnnie, and reigned 
until tho^Olh August, 1803, when ho 
di(jd, apd was succeeded by his el- 
dest sou, Mirza Sccundcr Jail, who 
now reigns. 

Since the decease of Nizam wl 
Moolk, the limits of this stiito have 
<!xporionced much fluctuation, but 
it Mas always on the decline, and 
w<mld have boon totally annihilated 
by llie Maharattus, hut for the sup- 
port aflorded by the British goverii- 
niciit. On the 12tli Oct. 1800, a 
treaty of perpetual alliance M^as en- 
tered into with the Nizam, by Major 
Kirkpatrick on the part of the Bri- 
tisli ; by the conditions of Mdiich the 
enemies of the one were to be con- 
sidered ill the samo relation to the 
otbor. 

By this armiigcment the Britisli 
force to be stationed in the Nizam\s 
territories was augmented to 8iKK} 
regular intantry, and 1000 regular 
cavalry, with their regular comply 
incut of guns, European artillcry- 
ni^ii, and ecpiipmeiit of warlike 
stoiv's. For the regular payment of 
these forces tlio Nizam ceded to the 
British all tKf‘ territories he had ac- 
quired under the treaty of Seringa- 
patam in 1792, and also under the 
treatjr of Mysore in 1799. Certain 
of the countries ceded by this article 
being inconvenient for thenr silua- 
liou to the north of the Toombud- 


dra, for the purpose of reiulci ing the 
boundary M'ell defined, it was de- 
termined that his liighiipss the Nizam 
should retain Kopaul, Gu jundergluir, 
and other districts to the north oft bo 
Toomlmddra; and in lieu thereof 
assign Adoni, and whatever terri- 
tory to the south of that river, or to 
the south of the Krishna below its 
junction M’ith the Toombiiddni, the 
estimated value of the whole being 
about 72 lacks of rupees per annum. 
It Was agreed that all claims of every 
description on the Niz&m slnmld 
cease on jiossession being obtained 
of tlie ceded districts, from Mhieli 
date also all demands on account of 
the subsidiary force were to termi- 
nate, which in future Mas to be 
wholly supported and paid by the 
British. 

Ill the event ofa >var taWn.;^ phice 
the Nizam engaged to join* the Bri- 
tisli forces M l III 60UO infantry, and 
9000 horse of his own troops, with 
the necessary train of artillery and 
stores. By this treaty also it was 
arranged that all the external politi- 
cal relations of the two states should 
be exclusively inanagr^d by tJie Bri- 
tish, who undertook to prol(*ct his 
hjgliness\s dominions from all ex- 
ternal annoy atiee and intf riial insiir- 
rcchou, and to proenre a total ex- 
ernptioii from all claims of Chou to 
on the part of the Maharattas. By ' 
a supplementary article in January, 
1804, it M^as agrecil, tliut during a 
joinit war all forts in the Myderahad 
^ommioiis w ere to be open 16 the 
British. 

Oil tlic 12fli April, 1802, a com- 
mercial treaty was uegociated witli 
tlie Nizam, by which the BriUsli 
granted him the fiee use of the iiort 
of iSlasulijra jam, with liberty there 
to establish a factory, and they also 
engaged to }rrf)tcct iris' higluiess’s 
flag on the liigh seas. D was agreed 
that a free transit of goods should ho 
permitted, iiinl att local duties id>o- 
lished, in lieu of w hieh five per cent, 
to bc^Oyied on all articles indiscri- 
minately imported info the respers 
tiY6< territories of each, ua aiiiclc on 
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any account to pay duty more tlian 
once. A duty of five per cent, and 
no more, to be levied on the prime 
cost of all articles purchased in the 
Hyderabad states for exportation, 
and such articles not to be resold 
there. The commerce of grain to 
be under particular regulations. 

On the 28th April, 1804, after the 
war with Dowlet Row Siudia and 
the Rajah of Nagpoor, a partition 
treaty was concluded; by the con- 
ditions of which Uie Nagpoor Rajali 
ceded to the Nizam all the country, 
of which he collected the revenue in 
conjunction with the Nizam, and 
fixed tho Nagpoor frontier towards 
tlie west at the River Wiirda, from 
whence it issues from the Injardy 
Hills, to its junction w'itli the Go- 
davery. The hills on which the forts 
of Nornallah and Gawclghur stand, 
witli^ a«district contiguous to the 
ainoimt of foUr lacks of rupees re- 
venue, to remain with the Nagpoor 
Ri^ah ; but every thing else south of 
the Injardy Hills, and west of the 
Wurda, to be ceded to the Nizam. 

All the territories* belonging to 
Dowlet Row Siudia before the cora- 
niencemcnt of the war of 1803,- si- 
tuated to the south of the Adjuntee 
Hills, iucliuling the fort and district 
of Jalnapoor, the town and distilct 
of (jaiidapoor, and all tho other dis- 
tricts between that range of Jiills 
and the River Godavery, ceded by 
Sindia to the British, by this treaty 
were transferred in per^tuai sove- 
reignty to the Nizam. Thp Hyder- 
abad sovereignty, in <^nsfi|iipce, 
acquired a great increase of torritoiy, 
and obtained, for the first time, a 
compact and well defined boun- 
dary. 

At present the Nizam's dominions 
occupy the centre qf the Deccan,, 
co]^prcheiidiug the rgreater part 
B^rar, the whole of Hyderabad 
Naridere, and Becder, and part of 
Aurungabad and Pejapoon TpwaFd.<i 
the Nagpoor territories' thejlrjj^its 
are piarked by the 4^ 

^lYurda RivOr, and op thq si(|pd$jhe 
the Kx|slii^ 


buddra. In length it may bo esti- 
mated at 420 miles, by 220 the ave- 
rage breadth, containing a popula- 
tion of about 8,000,000 of irihabi- 
tanls. (Sydenham, Treaties, i-le- 
rishta, Urme, Malcolm, J. Grant, 
Renml, 

Hyderabad. — A city in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, of which it is 
the capital, and of the Nizam's do- 
minions. Lat. 17°. 15'. N. Long. 
78°42'.E. 

Hyderabad, or Baugnagur, stands 
on the soutli side of the Musah 
River, which runs very rapidly in 
the rains, but in the dry season has 
scarcely twb feet of water. It is 
surrounded by a stone wall, which 
is no defence againist artillery, but 
which served for protection against 
tlic incursions of cavalry.^ Within 
the w'all tho city is about four miles 
in length, by* three in breadth. It 
contains a considerable number of 
mosques, this having long been tlic 
principal Mabommedan station in 
the Deccan. AbOintsix miles to the 
W, N. W, is the Celebrated fortress 
of Golcondah, occupying the sum- 
mit of a conical hill, and by the 
natives deemed impregnable. 

Hyderabad being one of the few 
remaining Mogul governments, more 
of the old forms and ceremonies of 
that great dynasty arc relaiiied' at 
the Nizam's court, than at any other 
in Hindostan. Some of the higher 
and wealthier Mahommedans use a 
few articles of European manufac- 
ture in their dress, and in the fur- 
niture of tlieir houses, but this has 
occurred principally among tlie mi- 
nisters of the Nu^am. These articles 
consist, chiefly of glass ware, china, 
lustres, chintz coverings for sbfas, 
and some articles of plate alter .the 
European fashion. . The noblemen 
at Hyderabad have been cither br^ 
np as soldiers or couplers, and ^*9/: 
pend their fortunes in keeping up 
large a retinue of Servants and de- 
pendents as their wealth will allow, ^ 
or they ; consume their propeiHy ih 
the profligacy and .eormption of thq 
court where they reside, 
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111 the city of Hyderabad tlie Ni- ‘ 
«am ])ossesses laige mugazincii, in 
which are deposited (he presents re- 
ceived at various limes from the dif- 
ferent native and lairopeaii powers. 
I’lie rooms are tilled from the floor 
near to the ceilings with bales of 
woollens, eases of i?lass, glass ware, 
china ware, clocks, watches, and 
other articles of Kuropj^an niaiiufac- 
ttirc. Tliese articles have been re- 
ci.ived as presents by the reigning 
Nizam, ills father, and grandfather, 
some so far back as the time of Dii- 
plciv and Bussy. They have ever 
since continued locked up in the 
magazines, where they are likely to 
remain. 

1 lyderabad (formerly Baugnagur) 
was founded about the year 1586, 
by Mahommed Kooli Kuttub Shah. 
It was taken and plundered by the 
Mogul armies of Aurengzebc, A.D. 
1687, the principal inhabitants hav- 
ing ndired to the ucighbouriDg for- 
tress of Golcoiidah. The late Nizam 
Ali transferred the royal residence 
from Aurungabad, which had hither- 
to been the capital, to this place; 
the former, from the tluctuation of 
his tenitoiies, being latterly placed 
in a corner of his dominions, and 
too near tlie Maharatta frontier. 

Hyderabad has never since eXf 
perienced any external molestation ; 
and, being, the residence of the court, 
Juis rapidly increased in wealth and 
population. At present the number 
of inhabitants may be estimated at 
120,000, including the suburbs. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, 
by tlie Northern Circars, 902; by 
Nagpoor, 1043 miles ; from Madras, 
352 ; from Bombay, 480 ; from Del- 
hi, 923 ; from Nagpoor, 321 ; fi^m 
Tooi^ah, 387; from Seringapatdm, 
406 miles. {Sydenham, Upton, JRenr 
, nel^ Ferishta, Scott, ^c.) • ' 

llYDfiRABAD%-^A city iw the pro^ 
vince of Sinde, of which it is the 
capital. Lat 25^. 22f. N. Long. 68^. 
Al\E. 

The fortress of Hyderabad stands 
a rocky hill, the foot of which is 
washed by a branch of the Indus 


named the Fulalcc. It is of an ir- 
regular pentagonal figure, built to 
suit the shape of the mass of rock 
on which it stands, defended by 
round towers, and a high brick wall 
perforated with loop holes. In many 
places the sides of the bill are so 
steep, that the ascent to the fortress 
would be difficult, even were it 
breached to the foundation. The 
w^eakest part of the fort is towards 
the S. £. opposite a break in the 
rock frorfi the Fulalee. The northern 
side of the fort has a dry ditch cut in 
the rock, but not above 12 feet 
broad. The walls have loop holes 
ibr matchlocks, but the artillery is 
placed so high as to be uscJc.ss 
against an enemy very near tlie fort. 
Its natural situation is strong, and 
the whole is capable of eflectnally 
resisting every native aittaftk,* but 
would present a feeble oppoAtioh to 
European assailants. There arc se- 
veral handsome mosques within the 
fort, but no buildings worth notice 
ill its vicinity, except Gholaum 
Shah’s (the founder of the city) 
tomb, on a bill to the south of the 
fort. 'I'lie shops in the bazar are 
kept well supplied, and arc mostly 
tenanted by Hindoo Banyans. Al- 
though no encouragement is given 
to industry by the Ameers, the ar- 
tisans are numerous and skili'ul, par- 
ticularly the armourers, who arc 
noted for the excellence of their 
w'orkmanship, and the artificers who 
embroider oii leather. 

The’ grand branch bf the Indus 
does not approach Hyderabad nearer 
than two tnrefe-foiirths br tlirce miles. 
Boats laden with heavy goods, to 
avoid the inconvenience of land car- 
riage, enter the Fulalee branch of 
die Indus about 13 mites to the 
southward of Hyderabad, on the 
east side of the main mer. The 
route from Tatta up the Fulalee to 
Hyderabad is the longest, as it winds 
far to the eastward, hnd then curves 
to tlie.N. W. running past the hijl on 
which lyderabad stands, forming 
an island named Giings^. Th^ Fu- 
lalee ih Bib mohih of August is here 
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from < wo nnti :i Iralflo three fatiioms 
ill 

'rJ«j soil ill the \iciiiity of Hyder- 
abad is of a light saiuly colour, and 
\orY protinolive wiieii properly ciil- 
tiviift'd. ''I’mo miles and a half to 
the southward of llydorabad is a 
ta]>le land, extending alxuit two 
miles,' and 12 miles to llie southward 
ai c a range of rockj hills, part of 
which ap[)rnachcs the Eulalee, and 
are called the Gniigah Hills. Three 
miles A\“.'byS. is a village on the 
raslerii hank of the iinius, from 
which boats are continually crossing 
with pavssengers to Cotiic on the op- 
posite side, whieli is on the route 
from Tiifta to Hyderabad. 

M’his city is tlio losidciice of the 
Arncers, or present sovereigns of 
Sindc, y('t the revenue only amounts 
to < 1*0 Jilling sum of 00,000 rupees 
per amiuui, and the population to 
about 15,000. 'fhcrc is no standing 
army kept at Ifydcvabad, each 
Amcor retaining a few troops which 
Bervi! in time of peace to garrison 
the fort. {Maxjieldy Smith, Ken- 
neir^ le.) 

Hydkrgur. — A town in the Na- 
bob of Ondc’s tci 7 'iloiics, 32 miles 
S. E. from Lucknow. Lat. 26®. 37'. 
N. Long. SI®. 23®. I^. 

J 1 YD I- RBUNO H EE. — A pOpuloUS vil- 
lag»‘ in the province of Lahore, de- 
pendent on Altock, and situated a 
short distance from the Indus. Lat. 
33®. 20'. N. Long. 71®. 26'. E. 

H YDKRSH Y, (JhjdershM)* — A town 
belonging to the Nizam, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 60 miles E. 
from the city of IJydciahad. Lat. 
17®. 24'. N. Long. 70. 36'. E. 


I. 

(dan. — Sec Borneo. 

Ifshwar.— A town in the MaJia- 
rntta territories, in the pR^vince of 
Malwali^OO mih^s Si W. trpm Bopal. 
Lat. 23°. 21'. N. Long, 77 O. S'. B. 


Ikery, (Uteri ). — ^Thc ruins of a 
town fonncriy of great note in the 
province of Mysore, 160 miles N. 
W. from Seringa I >atnni. Jial. 14®. 
6'. N. Long. 76®. E. Near to 
lkeiy% on the southern hank of the 
Varada, which is liei e a small stream, 
stands a well-built town named Sa- 
gar, which carries on a coiisiilerable 
trade. " ^ 

During the time that Ikery was 
the residence of the princes descend- 
ed from Sadasi vii, it was a very large 
place, and by the natives it is said, 
with their usual exaggeration, to 
have contained 100,000 houses. Like 
Soonda, its walls arc of vc*ry con- 
siderable extent, and form three con- 
centric enclosures rather than forti- 
fications. No town at present re- 
mains here, but the devastation was 
not occasioned by any ealaiiiity ; tlie 
court having removfMl from hence to 
Bednore, the people soon followed. 
Ikery continued the noiniiinl capital, 
the Bajahs were called by its Jiaun\ 
and the coins were siippiised to be 
struck there, although in fact tin* 
mint was removed. 'I’lie pagodas 
struck since thu conquest at Mysore 
and Bednore are still denominated 
Ikery pagodas. !^I'hc country from 
Iicnce to Ghenaser Guli is so baiTcn, 
that it does not even aiisw er the pur- 
poses of pasture. {F. Buchnnan, St. J 

InacoN’DA. — A town in the Car- 
natic di.strict of Palnaud, 44 miles 
N. N. W. lioni Ungulc. liut. 16®. 
1'. N. Long. 79®. 34'. E. Th\^ was 
formerly a fortified hill in the old In- 
dian style of considerable strength. 


INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES. 

This expression is general IVcUKcd 
to designate tho countries to the 
east of Bengal, but it is not strictly , 
correct, a considerqfblc part of that 
province extending to the east of the 
Ganges. It is also sometimes termed 
a peninsula, which its shape in no 
manner justifies.- An tiie modern 
acceptation of tlie phi-asc which vyas 
first applied by th<B Gyeot^s, -this re- 
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giort comprehends Ava, Aracan, Cas- minion than those of any other rcli- 
say, Cachar, I’egn, Tongho, Mur- gious persiiasioM. 
taban, Juiikseylon, Tavuy, Tenas- Although but trifling in tfindos- 
scrim, Lowashun, Ynnsbaii, and all tan, (his native connirv) jiis tloo 
the other districts really or nomi- trines extend over China, its iiilm- 
iially subordinate to the Birman ein- tary nations, and man v 'rarttir hordes 
pil e. In addition to these it ihclndes to Russia. India easf of the C.anges, 
Siam, Malacca, Cambodia, Siampa, Great and Little Tibet, Bootan, t.’ey- 
Laos, LactJio, Cochin China, l\ing- Ion, and many of the islaitds in the 
quin, and several unexplored tracts Eastern Seas, whose inliabitantsiuive 
of counli-y. not yet becumo Maliominedans, ad- 

To the north it is bounded by As- here to the religion of Buddha uud( 3 r 
sain, Tibet, and China ; on th^ N. various moditii'ations. 

E. by China, and on the N. W. by The vornaciilar Imlo Chinese laii- 
Bengal- and Assam ; all tlie rest of guagos on the continent seem all to 
its extent is washed by the ocean, be in their original structure, (dlher 
IMaking an allowance for the pciiin- purely monosyllabic, like the spoken 
fiiila of Malin:ca, in length it may be languages of China, or incline great- 
estimated at 13(M) miles, by 600 the ly to this class, and arc prodigiously 
average hreadtlr. varied in accentuation, llie Pali 

I hc inhabitants of this extensive language among the liitlo Chinese 
region may be distinguished into nalioiis occupies the sann*; |Ilaee 
three divisions ; those who possess which Sanscrit holds among tfie Hiii- 
the eastern part, those who possess does, or'Arahic among the followers 
the w^estern, and those who hold the of Maliomined. 3'Jirougliout lijo 
southern extnunity. The people who greater part of the maritime coun- 
iuhabit the eastern quai ter shew a tries w hich lie between India and 
great affinity with the Chinese Uieir China, it is the language of religion, 
neighbours, and in like manner those law, literature, and science, aud has 
on the western, in many important had an extensive influence in modi- 
particulars, approximate to the Hiii- tying the vernacular languages of 
duos. The southern extreinitj^ is these regions. The name of this 
possessed principal ly by the Malays, language, though commonly pru- 
U’ho nations comprehended in this non need Bali, is more generally 
spaiio may be considered as a kind written Bali. Among the Indi) Chi- 
of body politic, wholly disii. ct Ikom nese nations tiie Bali is frequentiv 
lliiidostan, and connected together denominated Luukarbasa, and Ma- 
by a general similarity of manners, gata or Mungata. 
religion, and political maxims ; their 't he Bali alphabet seems in its 
general dispositions being strikingly origin to bo a derivative from the 
contrasted with tliat of the natives Devanagari, though it has* not only 
of India west of liie Ganges. \V itli acquii ed a cousiderabie dilferenco 
the exception of the Malays, and of form, but has also been modified 
some riido tribes of mountaineers, to a certain degree, in the power of 
the natives of tliis region piul'ess only the letters, by the monosyllabic pro- 
on<‘ (cligion, and adhere solely to the uuucialion of the Indo Chinese 
system of Buddha, which in its nations. The form of the Bali cha- 
, grand features identifies itself with racter varies esseiilially among the 
that which pre^ .'s in Nepaiii, Buih diflerent nations by wJioin it is 
tan, I'ibcty and has extended itself used; the Bali language is an an- 
over the vaat countries of Chin, cient disdect of Sanscrit, which spme- 
Cham, and japuen, or China, Tar^ tirads approaches very near the ori- 
taiy, add Japan.: . In respect to their ginaL: 
ndmbura the ToUowers of Buddha Kpr fMiitionlardeBcHpti^^ 
have probably attained a greater doK diffisrent Jdi^onts and provinces 
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respectively. {Leydeny Symesy Edin- 
burgh Revieii'y ^c.) 

l}iDOO\{y {Indnra, a Rat ). — A town 
in the Nizain's temtoi ios, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad. Lat. l6®. 47*. 
N. Loii^. 78°.5J/. E. TJicMahom- 
medans penetrated thus far south so 
early as A.D. 1307, diiriii*^ the reign 
of Alla lid Dcen. (Ferishta, ^e,) 

Indokk, {Indura). — A town in the 
Nizam's dominions, in the province 
of Beeder, 90 miles N. W. from Hy- 
derabad. Lat. lb®. 23'. N. Long. 
78° 2'. E. 

Inoore. — A town in the province 
of Malwidi, ttie capital of the Hol- 
car family, situated about 30 miles 
S. E. from Oojain. Lat. 22°. 51'. N. 
Long. 7(i°. Iti'. E. 

Mulhar Row Holcar, the founder 
of this famil}-, rose to eminence uii- 
der*thb lirst Pe.shwa, Mheii he re- 
ceivcifin maniage the daughter of 
Naiayon Row Bund, the maternal 
uncle of Sahoo Kajali. Tie obtained 
high comiruiuds under Balajce Row 
and Bsgerow, and escaped from the 
' battle of Panipnt. His own son, 
Candi Row, and grand<daiighter, 
Ahiii Bhai, both died in his own 
life-time. Ilis wife, Gautama Bhai, 
adopted a nephew, Tukojee Holcar, 
w ho succeeded to the territories of 
AJnlliar Row . On the deatli of Tu- 
kojee Holcai-, ill 1797, ho left four 
.sons ; two legitimate, Casi Row and 
Mulhar Row ; and tw o illegitimate, 
Wetiil Row and Jesw^nnt Row Hol- 
caiv Dissensions arising ainoug 
them, most of their po8.se5sions were 
seized on by Dowlet Row Sindia, 
after putting to death Mulhar Row; 
the remainder were usurjicd by Jes- 
wiint Row Holcar, to the preju- 
dice of the legal heir, Casi Row Hol- 
car. 

During the war w'hich ensued be- 
tween the British and Jeswunt Row 
Holcar, Indore was captured by tile 
Bombay army in 1804. llie last 
campaign of this usurper wsis only a 
flight before the British army, which 
• pnrsned him as far as the«baiiks of 
il^Beyah, to Laliote, where, being 
ri^Hiiccd tb extreme distre^, be sent 


agents to Lord Lake to solicit a 
peace. 

A treaty was in I’discquence ar- 
ranged with him by (’oloncl Mal- 
colm on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by the conditions ofwiiicli 
Holcar renounced all claim on Touk 
Rampoorah, Booiidee, Lakhercc, 
Sameydec, Bhamingaiim, Dare, and 
other places north of the Booiidce 
Hills ; and the Company engaged to 
have no conecni with the ancient 
possessions of tlie Holcar family in 
Mewar,. Mai wall, and Harowty, tir 
witii any of the rajahs situated .south 
of the Chnmbul. 

The British goveriimeiit also 
agreed to deliver over such of the 
ancient possessions of the Holcar 
family in tlic Deccan, situated south 
of the River Tinptce, with the c\- 
ception of the fort and pcrgnmiah 
of Cliandore, the pergmuiahs of 
Ambar and Sengham, and the vil- 
lages and pergiiimahs situated to the 
south of the Godavery. 'liicse were 
retained as smely fdr the good con- 
duct of Holcar, which, if such as 
to satisfy the British government, it 
engaged, at the expiration of 18 
months from the date of the trcal}^, 
to restore to the Holcar family the 
fort and district of Chaiidorc, the 
pergunnabs of Ambar and Song- 
ham, and. the districts sitiiatod to 
the south of the Godavery. 

Jeswunt Row Holcar by this 
treaty relinquished all claim to tlio 
district of Kooneb, in Buiidolciind; 
but the British government engagf?d,, 
if his coiidimt proved satisfactory, 
to bestow that district, as a jaghire, 
on bis daughter, Bheeinah Bhyc, 
and Holcar agreed not to entertain 
Europeans of any description in hi.s 
service witliout the ' consent of the 
British government On the 2d of 
February, 1806, by a Aeclaratory «■ 
article, Tonk Ram ^d other 
districts to tile north of the Boiidee 
Hills, were also restored td him ; so 
that at the conclusion, altliough one 
of the bitterest enemies 0f llie Bri- 
tish, his loss was tififling, compared 
with some others*. Since that pe^ 
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nod lie hits btecn snl)jc€t to frequent 
fits of insanity, which have reduced 
liitn to total insi«;iiificaiice. 

Travelling,- distance from Rombay, 
456 miles; from Nujypoor, 371; and 
I'roin C.aleutia, 1030 miles. (Treaties^ 
Marquis Wellesley, Malcolm, Urough- 
ton, Sy.) 

IMjrapoor, (tndrapur),—A dis- 
trict on the S. W. coast of the Island 
of Sumatra, situated principally be- 
tween the second and third degi-ees 
of south latitude, and the town of 
Indrapoor about 100 miles N. W. 
from Rcncooleii. The river of In- 
drufwor, which descends from the 
inonntaitis of Korinchi, is consi- 
tlered as one of the largest in the 
southern part of the M'est coast of 
Sunratra, and is capable of adinilting 
sloops. This eoniitry formerly pro- 
duced a largo quantity of pepper, 
and sonic gold was brought from the 
inlcnor, which now finds another 
channel. An English factory was 
•established here in 1684, but never 
been me of any. Importance. 

The Indrapoor principality was 
early dismembered from the Mennn- 
'i-abovv €3inpiro, and long nourished 
as an independeut state. In 1683 
the dislricl of Ayer Aji threw off its 
dcptaiiUmcc on Indrapoor. In 1696 
Rajah Ihisisei Rarat, by tlic iiitlii- 
ciice of the Dutcli, was placed on 
the throne; but, in consequence of 
ti ciuarrel with his protectors, tlio 
European settlers were massacred. 
This occasioned a destructive war, 
in the event of wliich the rajali was 
obliged to fly, and the count]-y nearly 
<lcpopulatcd. In 1706 ho was re- 
* iustatetl, and reigned until about 
1732; but the kingdom never , re- 
^‘tjvered the shock, and dwindled 
into the obscurity in which it still 
eonfinues. (Marsden, ^c.) 

Indus Rivuia, (JSmdlm). — The 
source of tlu^^yer has never been 
explored, and still mnains a matter 
of conjecture, 'ilie natives of Hln- 
dostaii assign it a yeiyr remote origin 
in the niiophtiiins, four or ffvc days’ 
journey to the nortli^wcst of Yar- 
eUand, wliich would plaoe it almut 
a . 


Lat. 44®. N. liOng. 70°. E. near the 
city of Cashgar, in Chinese* 'I’ar- 
tary. From lienee th<;y assert it 
takes a soullierly direction, <‘omiug 
within two days\jounioy of Eali- 
dack, whence, turiiiiig to the west, 
it takes an immense sweep towards 
Saighur (proha hly the Shekerdou of 
the maps), and then ])roeeeds in a 
direct course to the south. Part of 
this track, however, is not reeon- 
cileable with the easterly irosition of 
liulidaok, and the natives, in ge- 
neral, arc prone to assign a rr^mote 
soiirce to all their rivers. 

An excellent jmlge (Mr. Colc- 
brookc) thinks it possible the Indus 
may originate on the western side of 
the groat Himalaya ridge of inoiiii- 
taiiis, alter it takes a sweep to the 
north ; it being probable, that tlio 
whole, province of Lalulaek,eJ[(;\^ited 
and rugged as it is, declines from its 
southern limits both to the uoHh and 
west On the other band the na- 
tives of India ass<iTt, that inorchanfs 
travelling from llindostaii to \ar- 
clmrd, in liittle Rucharia (Ihikliara), 
rendezvous at liahdaek, from whence 
they proceed in a body, tjavellirig 
the greatest part of the way along 
the Indus. Its source appears to 
have been equally unknown to Abul 
Eazcl, who, ill 1582, describes it- as 
follows: 

“ 'I’he Sindc, accofdmg to some, 
rises betwecii Cashmere and Cash- 
gar, whilst others place Us source in 
Kliatai. * This river runs through 
the borders of Sewad, Attock, Re- 
naros, Ohowparehvand Uic terrilory 
of the Raloochcs.” From thi.s <lc- 
scription, it appears he considered 
the north-east branch as the tine 
ludus. 

This river enters ] Iindo.stuu about 
latitudo 33°. 16'. N. where the At- 
tock, or Cabul River, joins it from 
the vyest, and adds considerably lo 
its bulk; for, although the Indus is 
sometiUies fordable "above Attock, it 
is hert so below that point, wlioro it 
is three-{f>utdhs of a mile in breadth 
in the month of July. From henee 
to tlio coqiineuccment of thq Delta 
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its course is S. by W. with fewer 
winding’s Ihon uiiy river in India. 

As it piocu eds along the frontier 
of Afghanistan, it receives all the 
|)riiicii)al streams of tliat region, 
priwiijg its general dei'lJnutioii to the 
east; hut this aeeessioii of waters 
adds more to its d('pth than ex* 
pan don, as from Oaiabaiigh iioiih- 
wsirds it is a clear deep stream, flow- 
ing between tw'o ridges of rocks, 
ilirongb 11 ehainu'l, in many places 
not more tliaii JiOO yanis broad. In 
this space its banks atford salt and 
ahim in evtraordinao’ alnindance. 

In the pr(»vince of Mooltan it re- 
ceives all the eombiiicd rivers of Lar 
Iiore, or the I'linjab, which increase 
It greatly bedh in depth and Ineadth, 
there being water sn/Tieiciit for ves- 
Ecls of near 200 tons bnilhcn from 
the jCiyIf of f’liteh to Lahore, a 
ciistanoe of 700 geographical miles. 
Ill the time of Avireiigzebe an ex- 
tensive trade was earric^d on between 
these places, Imt at prosent little ex- 
ists, owing to the rapacious govcni- 
nieiits and desolate state of the pro- 
vinces. Ill the passage down boats 
from Lahore orcupied only 13 days. 
Of tli(^ fivr^ rivers which give the 
iiiinie to the Pmijab, the Indus is 
not <! 0 !isidcred as one, being rather 
the trunk or stock into wliich the 
Cnbnland Lahore streams flow. 

Aluiut 170 miles from the sea, by 
the course of the river, the Indus 
divides into two branches, of which 
the westernmost is the largest niis 
branch, after proceeding about 60 
miles to the S. W. divides into two 
more, and as it apimiachcs the sea 
is again si\J>di vidod into several other 
bram lies and creeks, like the Suii- 
derbunds, or Delta of the Ganges. 
Unlike the latter, however, it has 
IK) trees, th<; dry psyrts being covered 
vyith brush wood; and the remain- 
der, by much tlie greater part, being 
arid sand, noisome swamps, or mud- 
dy lakes. It is a remarkable cir- 
cumstance, tliat the tides are not 
visible in the Indus at | greater 
di.stance than 60 or 65 miles from 
the sea. At the mouths of the dif- 
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ferciit branches, the bore, or sudden 
influx of the tide, is liigh and dan- 
gerous, and the velocity of its cur- 
rent has been estimated at four 
miles per hour, but this must vary 
gieaily at did'erent places. 

From the sea up to Hyderabad 
the Indus is, iii general, about a 
mile in breadth, varying in depth 
li om tw o to five fathoms. The swell- 
ing of the river, occasioned by the 
melting of the snow*, generally com- 
mcnoes the middle of July, and con- 
tinues to increase until the end of 
August. 

The Indus is called the Sindlin, or 
Sindhus in Sanscrit, and Aub Sindo, 
or tlie Water of Sindc by the Per- 
sians. From Attock, downwards to 
Moiiltan, this river lias obtained the 
name of Attock, and farther down 
that of ISoor or Shoor, until it sepa- 
rates in the Delta; but it is gene- 
rally known to Asiatics by the name 
of the Sinde. From A f took to the 
sea, a distance of near fiOO miles, it 
forms a distinct and strong barrier 
to Hindostati, which has never ^et 
been passed by any of tlie invading 
armies. Granting, as the natives 
suppose, that it originat<‘s to flio 
N. W..of Cashgar. the extent of its 
course, including the w indings, may 
be estimated at 1700 miles ; but its 
sum cc is probably much less rcr 
mole. 

In Hindostan there are four ri- 
vers, which w'cre once much dread- , 
ed by religions poupJe, viz. — It was 
forbidden even Id touch the w’atcrs 
of the Caramassa, to bathe in the 
Caraloya (a river in Bengal, called 
Curv'otya in the maps), to swim in. 
the G unduck, and to cross the At- 
tock. The prohibitipn, however, 
may be avoided by cros^iing.lhc In- 
dus above its confiu^j^cc witlf the 
Attock. In Aober-s i^n a body of 
Raj pools, with thdr atb!|^aut Bvah- 
mills, cro.ssed the Tim (is, To^chastise 
some rel'ractory Patau tilbes ; and 
tbe Braliniiiis who jive in Afghauis- 
stan cross it-^j^daily without any 
scruple. 'Uherj^ ■ |rc other Brahmins 
and lluido^«*^' Wall duuomiasitiQUs, 
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ho tToss the Indus to \isit the holy During the luonsoon 

places ill. the west; but thq^ it rises and subsides several 

sous liave renounced the wor^j^^ip^t^lacs. 

retaiu but few practices ^'Notwithstanding the general name 

classctl . Though highly of the river is Irrawaddy, yet dit- 

>et n<»lK>dy presumes to oat Oi* coin- terent parts of it are distinguished 
iMuuicate w ilh them ; hut they go in by different names, taken from [daces 
crow ds to rncoive tlieir blessing, of note on its banks. Ibe term is 
{/^fiiind, IVilfurd, Ahnl JFazel, Fos^ wholly Hindoo, being the name of 
ter, f\'c.) Indra’s elepliant. At Uinmerapoora 

I nof.ram. — A town in the Nor- even in the di-y season, the principal 
thcrii Oircars, district of Tlajamuu- hi-anch of the Irawaddy is a mile 
dry, five miles south from Curinga. broad. Its Avaters possess the qiia- 
liat. 16®. 46', N. Long. 82®. 25^ E. lity of petrifying wood, in a very 

iNJELLiiE. — Sec Hidjellee. high degree. 

iNNYcoTTA. — A town in the Nag- Jb'rom J3r. Francis Biichaniufs Geo- 
poor terrilovics, in tlie province of paphical Researches Avliilc in Ava, 
Gundw^^ana, situated outlie cast side it appears,, that the river coining 
of tlie Wurda River, 57 miles S. W. from llbet, which w;is suj>[)oscd to 
fi(un Nagpoor, Lat. 20®. 35'. N. be tliat of Aracan, is in fact the? 
Long. 79®. 10'. E. Keenducm, or great wosteni branch 

Irkawaijdy, (Iravati ), — A great of the Irawaddy; and that what Avail 
river in the liirinaii empire, the siipposeil to be the Avesteru branch, 
source of vaIucIi has never been ex- is in faci the eastern one, which 
plori'd, hut is siijiposcd to bo in the passes by Aa a and iiins to the south, 
caste rn quarter of 'Fibet, The course keeping AA ost from the [)n>vip;qe of 
of this liver is nearly iioilh and Yunyaii in China. JSu-- 

soiiiii, and it is to the Ava donii- c/tatuiUy 

nions Avhut the Ganges is to Bengal; Irjah, {or Irmh\ — An Alghan 
at once a rourcc of fertilization and toAvn in tlie province of C.'ibnl, 55 
of inland navigation, connecting tlie miles S. E. from the city of Cahiil. 
dilfeient provinces from the tron- Lat. 33®. 54v N. Long. 69®. ,5'. E. 
tiers of Tibet and China .to the Islamabad, {tho liesidcnce of 
.''(-a. Faith), — A town in ih<‘ provinee of 

The svvdliug of the Irawaddy is Bengal, district, of Clullagong, of 
not iiiniu'iiced by the quantity of wdiich it is th4 ca[)iUd. Lat. 22®. 
rain that falls iu the low countries; 22'. N. Long. lil®. 42'. E. 'I'his 
but, by the heavy shoAvers in the place stands on the Avost side of the 
inojin1aiiibus[)arlofitstrack. Wliilst Chittagong River*, aJvui, it eight mih?s 
the drought in thb champaign dis- bom its junction wit|i the sea, Rk? 
tiict is very great, the river rises to travelling, distance Calcutta 

its usual height; the part of the being about 317 tiiifeli. < In the 
country near the city of Ava being neighbourhood a sort of cam as is 
larely refreshed by copious rains; made from cotton, and vessels of 
but, like Egypt, depends on the over- a considerable burthen ere built heae, 
ilowing of its river for a supply mostly fl*oin limber prodnecd in the 
of moisture. In the months of district. By Abul Ihi/el, in 1.582, 
June, July, atid August, the river, it is described as follows: — “ Chif- 
wbich iu the, hot and dry season tagong is a largo city, situated 
w inds slqwly oupt its sandy bed, a among trees, on the banks of the sea. 
sUiw and sluggish ^stream, swells It is a great eiiiporiuni, being the re- 
over its hanks idid inundates * the sort of Christians and oilier mer- 
adjaceiit countiy. The current is chants.” {Abut Fazel, Femich Coler 
very impetnousv is counteracted Irookey 

by the strength of the south-west . Isumpoor.— A town in the pro^ 
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■vlnce of Ajmeer, 77 milrs N. from 
Jevpoor. Lat. 27®. 4^; N. Long. 
75®. 33'. E. 

■ IsLAMPooR. — A town ill the pro- 
vince of liahar. district of Bahar, 
36 mites S. from Patna. Lat. 25®. 
7'.N. Long. 85®. 15'. E. 

Islamabad. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Cashmere, 2G miles S. E. 
from tlie city of Cashmere. Lat. 
84®. 6'. N. Long. 74®. 7'. E. 'I’Jjis 
is a large town situated on the north 
side of the Jhyliirn, which here pene- 
trates through the nairow openings 
of the raoiuitains, and ha.s a wooden 
bridge about 80 yards across. {Fos- 
tet'y Sfc,) 

IsLAMNAfiUR. — A town ill thc Ma- 
haratta territories, in flie province of 
Malwah, 5 miles N. E. from Bost- 
sal. Lat. 23®. 19'. N. Long. 77®. 
31 '. y... 

ISMAii. — A small district in Nor- 
thern Ifindostan, siluattHl to the 
south of the great Himalaya ridge 
of mountains, lietwecn the 29th and 
SOtli degrees of north latitude* It 
is known to be tributary to the 
Ghoorkhali Bajah of Nepaul, but 
tlie intciior lias been but little ex- 
plored. 

IssuRDU, {lswara(h), — A tow n in 
the Rajpoot territories, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer. Lat. 26®. 20'. N. 
Long. 75®. 10'. E, 'Ibis place be- 
longs to a branch of the Jyeiiagur 
f;uuily, is surrounded with a wall 
and ditch, and has a citadel in thc 
centre. It is one of thc best built 
towns in the province. {Brfmghton, 
5^0 

Itchapoor.^A town in the Nor- 
thern Cirears, 30 miles S. W. from 
Can jam. Lat. 19®. 8'. N. Long. 
35^'E. 


J. 

Jacatra. — A dislrict in the Island 
of Java, which was formerly go- 
verned by . its own kings; but thc 
last of having been subdued 


by the Dutch East India Company^ 
ill 1619, they have ever since pos- 
sessed it by right of c^inquost. Be- 
fore tills revolution Jacatra was 
thc capital, but has been superseded 
by Batavia, which was built very 
near the former, by the Governor 
General, John Picterseii Coen, im- 
mediately after thc conquest. 

'Ibe district of Jacatra is watered 
and fertilized by several rivers, most 
of which are little better tlian large 
rivulets in the dry season. The pio- 
diictions are principally coifeo, su- 
gar, and rice ; but the inhabitants 
also raise indigo, cotton, turmeric, 
ginger, and cadjaiig, a species of 
dolichos, i'rom which oil is produced. 
'The ancient name of this distriid 
was Suilda Kalapa, from wboiu’c 
the straits derived their name. {Stu- 
vorinvSy ^c.) 

Jacotta, (Jayacata), — A small 
tow'll on tlie sea coast of the pro- 
vince of Cocliin. Lat. 10®. 14', N. 
Long. 76®. 1'. E. 'Jbis is a forti- 
licd tow'll, with a very ancient har- 
bour, where according to tradition 
St. 'Ibomas landed. 

Jactall,— A town belonging tn 
Nizam, in the province of Hydera- 
bad, district of Dewarcandah. Lat. 
18®. 48'. N. Long. 7.9®. 32'. E. 

J AFFIERA BAD, {Jflfarabad), — A 
town in the Nizam’s tenitorics, in 
the province of Bcrar, 24 miles N. 
from Jalnapoor. Lat, 20®. 17'. N. 
Long. 76®. 36'. E. 

Jaffierouk. — A tow'll ill the Ni- 
zam's territories, in the province of 
Hyderabad, 25 miles E. from Wa- 
rangol. Lat. 17®. 52'. Ijoug. 79®. 
25'. E. 

Jafnapanam. — A district in the 
iioiihcrii extremity of the Island of^ 
Ceylon, directly opposite to Negajia- 
tam in the Southern Qatiialio, amir 
considered as the most healtliy in 
the island. This division consists « 
of an oblong peninfmla, almost cut 
off from the rest by a branch of the 
sea, which penetrates nearly acro.ss 
the island. From' its niaritipic situ^ 
ation it escapes tlib intensely hot ; 
winds which prevail >xi the coivtif 
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went. Fruits, veg'etabics, gamc^ aiid 
poultry abound in this district, and 
It is only in the tract that lies be- 
tuecn Point Pedro and Jafiia that 
slicep have ever been raised with 
success. 

The articles for foreign commerce 
produced here arc of no great value ; 
for although it affords some c intia- 
nion and pepper, they arc of an in- 
ferior kind. Dependent on the dis- 
trict of Jafna, and at a small distance 
to sea, arc several islands of no 
great size, which the Dulch Iiavo 
named from their native cities. Delft, 
Harlem, l^eydcii, and Aiustordain. 
Iji these islands they breed horses 
and cattle, as from their excellent 
pasture they are bettor adapted for 
this purpose than any part of the 
iiiuiji land, 'i'hc same system is 
continued by the English govern- 
niciit. Tlu? horses ai*c bred under 
the superintendence of particular 
ollicers, and wlieii of a proper Jige 
arc disposed of by goverutnent. 

'.riie woods towards the interior, 
wiiiidi separate this district from the 
Candiau dominions, arc inhabited by 
an extriiordinary race of savages, 
.supposed to be the original inhabit- 
ants of the country, known by the 
name of Eeduhs or V^ldduhs. {Per- 
chal, ^c.) 

.Tafna. — A town in the Island of 
Ceylon, the capital of a district of 
the same name. Lat. b®. 46'. N. 
Long. 80®. 9'. E. 

Tiie fort and town of Jaftia stand 
at some distance from the sett, but 
there is a comniunicalion by moans 
of a river navigable fur bouts, w hich 
falls into the sea near Point Pedro. 
The fort of Jafna is small, but ex- 
• <U!ediiigly well built ; it w^as, how- 
ever, ^ven up to the British trotips 
in 1795 without resistance. Ibc 
Pettah, or black towm, is larger and 
iiiore populous tli^n that of Tiiiieo- 
malo. 

On account of its salubrity aiid' 
clicupness luuiiy Dptch families have 
removed *to Jafna libm Colunibo. 
The greater paii of the inhabitants 
are of Mahomtiicda'n' 0 x 011011011 , tiiid 

9. V 


arc divided into several tribes, known 
by the nainos of Liibbalis, JVloplays, 
Ctiiltccs, and Cholias; tlicse foreign 
settlers greatly exceeding the native 
Ceylonese in the distiict of .lafna. 
Coarse cloths, calicoes, liaiitlkcr- 
chiefs, shawls, stockings, &c. are ma- 
im feudnred from cotton, the growth 
of the island. Here are [also many 
artilicers, such as goldsmiths, jewel- 
lers, joiners, and makers of all sorts 
of household liiriiilnrc. {Percival, 
«*e.) 

Jaffuak AT, {Jafarabad ), — A town 
situated on the sea-coast of (he Guj- 
rat Peninsula, on the hanks of a 
shallow river, and formerly a place 
of considerable commerce. Lat. 20®. 
63'. N. Long. 7 1®. 31'. E. It is at 
present possessed by native inde- 
pendent chiefs. 

Jagkpoor, {or Jehazpoor)*— A 
toivn ill the province of Cuttack, 36 
miles N. N. E, from the town of Cut- 
tack, situated on the south side of 
the Byturnce River, wdiicli is here 
nearly half a mile broad. Lat. 20®. 
6U'. li. Long. 86®. 36'. E. 

This is a large straggling town, in 
which a good deal of cloth is made. 
During the Mogul government it was 
a place of some consequence, and 
the remains of several xMahotnmcdaii 
edilices are still visible, llie inosqnc 
here was built by Almu Hassir Khan, 
who, in an inscription, is very extra- 
vjigant in the praises of liis own 
mosque, although it is remarkably 
ill proportioned, having a large dome 
and small pillars. The country 
around is much intersected with 
.small rivers. 

'Mie iiriiicipalily of Jagepoor in 
Ori.ssa was invaded byToghan Kliaii, 
the Malunnniedan governor ofBen- 
pl, ill A. D. 1243, at which period 
it appears to have been a state of 
.some iiiiportanco, as the rajah not 
only defeated Toglian Khan, hut 
pursucil him into Bengal, where ho 
besieged Goiir, the metropolis, 'fhe 
approach of reinforcements from 
Uude compelled, him subsequently 
to retreat. ITip Atahoiiimedans were 
again totally defeated by IhC Rajah of 
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Ja^rpoor in 1263. 'riirrc is nci ir- 
ctmi at what lime ihis place fell li- 
under the domination of the 
iVlaiintnmedans, who ])o.sKessed it 
until expelled by the Mabarattas. 
{Leehie, Steh ftrt^ Upton, 

Jaghejii:!!, {Jaghira). — A town in 
the Jtajpoot teriitories, in iJje pro- 
vince of Ajmeor, 66 miles N. N. W. 
from the tntj' of Ajinci r. Lat. 27°. 
21'. N. Long. 74°. 12'. E. 

Jag Hire. — A district in the Car- 
natic, HOW' included in the eollectur- 
.‘'l»ip of Chinglepiit. I'Voin Madras 
it extends northward to the Pullicat 
fjake; soiithw-ards to Alluiiiparva; 
and wi'stward beyond Conjeveram; 
Ix'ing about 108 miles along shore, 
and 47 inland in the widest part, con- 
taining altogether 2440 square miles. 

In this district the land betwixt 
the .Saynibnimbacnm tank and that 
<tf Sri Permatnrii is no w l>ere so sleep 
us to prevent the use of tlie plough, 
Imt ill most places the soil is very 
indifierent. 'riie r(H:ks, or large de- 
tacdicd masses of granite, project in 
many parts of the fields, and almost 
every where lh(i (jountry is overrun 
with low prickly bushes. In this 
particular part of the district, except 
ill a fcAV fields^ w hich in the rainy 
season are sown with ragy and other 
dry {i;iains, thenj is no cultivation. 
Jt appears loo ilry for any useful pur- 
pose, except fiiruishiiig a scanty pas- 
ture. The palmira thrives on it with- 
out trouble, and is both cheap and 
abundant. 'I'lio tari, or fermented 
juice, and the jag«)rv, or inspissated 
juice of this tree, (the borassus fla- 
jbclllformis) arc in this quarter more 
esteemed than those of the w ild dale, 
which is coidrary to the opinion of 
the Bengalese. Coidd it be con- 
verted into a palatable spiritnons li- 
quor or sugar, the barren plains of 
the Carnatic might be rendered pro- 
ductive. At Sri Pormaturu there is 
a tank, which sf;n'cs to water the 
lands of one village, amounting tc 
2600 Bamboos in this dis- 

trict Aft;vcry scanre, a^yl sell for 
threew^s their cost in Calcutta. 

the natives have been en- 


couraged to plant them round their 
houses. 

The territory iiamrd (he Jaghire 
was obtained in the year 17r>0 and 
17(i.‘l from Ihc Nabob of Arcot, in 
return (or stM-vices n'lidered to him 
and his father by (lie C'ompaiiy, and 
w'as rcntcil to the Nahol) on rcii(;w(xl 
leasc.s until 1780, when the presi- 
dency of Foil SI, (*eorge look the 
inanagemciit of it. 'I’Jiis district wasr 
twice invaded liy Il>der AH, in 
176S, and in the war of 1780, when 
he ravaged it with tire and swt>rd- 
t )n the tenninatioiiof the latter war, 
ill 1784, hardly any otla;r signs were 
left in many parts of Hk; eoiintry of 
its having been inhabited by human 
beings, than the bones of the bodh's 
that liud been massacred, or the 
naked walls of the honse.s, ehoiil- 
tiies, and tenqihis, which had been 
bnnit. To the havot:k of war suc- 
ceeded a destriietive fumiiie, and the 
emigrations from these successive 
calamities nearly depopulated the 
country. 

In 1790 tlic Jaghirc was divided 
into tw o eollectorships ; but in 1794 
w'as united the management of Mr. 
Place, who continued until 1798. 
Annual village settlements of tin? 
revenue coiiliuiied to be made until 
1802, when the permanent ass; .'.s 
incut took pir ■ ; liw; huvin 
previously be* ;• ^ i into 61 

estates, bearing an as.sessmeiit of 
from 2(K)0 to 50()0 pagodas, and sold 
to individuals. Although the land 
be much inferior in fertility, the con- 
dition of the natives throughoiit the 
Jaghirc appears fully equal to that 
of Bengal. (7*'. ISnvkanan, (ylh Re- 
pai't, Reniiely ifc,) 

J AGRA AM, (Jajfngrania). — A Seik 
town in the priivince of Delhi, 100 
miles 8. £. from Lalmre. lAt. 30°. 
47'. N. Long. 75°. E. 

Jahil. — town in the Rajpoot 
tcnitoiics, in the pf^vince of Ajmecr, 
65 miles AV. N. AV. from Jvnagur. 
Lai. 27° 9'. N. Long. 74° 38'. E. 

Jahjow. — A. village in >the pro- 
vince of Agr^; 15 miles S. by AV. 
from t he city of Agra . I lat. 26°. 59^ 
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N. how^. 77^. 5*2'. E. This placo 
is reiiiarkiibie for two <lc(*isive bat- 
tles ; tlin lirst fought on the 8th of 
June, 1(558, wherein Aiircngzebe to- 
tally defeated his brother Dara She- 
koh ; and the Inst on the lOih of 
.lime, 1707, bi.tweeii the son and 
grandson of Aurengzebe, Shah Al- 
liiin and Aziniiisliuiin, in which the 
latter was slain. {Hunter, 

Jains. — S ee Suavana, BiiUiui.b, 
and South Canaka. 

.Iaivku. — A town in the province 
of Delhi, sitiiated on the east side of 
the Jumna, 48 miles S. bv K. from 
Oi llii. Lat. *28^. b'. M. Long. 7b° 
28'. E. 

Jajakcote, {Jharjlumi Cuta, the 
Bamboo Fort). — A town in Noil hern 
Eliinlostan, tiibiitnry to the (Joor- 
khali llajah of Nepaul. Lut. *29°. 
89'. N. Long. 81°. ;i0'. K 

.l AJCiiiun. — A t<»\vn in the ])roviin!C 
of AJmeer, which was am ested from 
the Rana of Odeypoor by Zalim 
Singh of Kotah about the year 1803. 
'riio surrounding district compre- 
hends 84 toAvns and villages, 22 of 
which m*e exclusively inhabited by 
Meeiias, Avho pay only personal ser- 
vice to the goveriiment they live 
under. 

The Mccnas arc a stout, handsome 
people, and go armed with a boAV, a 
ijiiivcr, and a dagger, at tlie use of 
Avhich they are very (jxpei't. Each 
village has a civil oiliccr of its own, 
who riiaiiages the afl'airs of the com- 
munity according to their peculiar 
customs. I’hey do not marry Avith 
any other tribe, and the singular cus- 
tom ))revails of the seinnid brother 
inarryirig the Avidow of tim eldest. 
If the second brother dies the third 
takes her, until she b(.‘Corin‘S too old 
to' be taken by any body. 'J’hcy arc 
thiiAes and robbers 1 >jl profession, 
and maintain themselves when on 
ser\icc solely by plunder. J'liey 
make a praetic% of carrying ofl* the 
children from any village they at- 
tack ; the hoys aje bred up as Moe- 
nas, aud they selk the girls in the 
neighhoiuiiig praviiice. They wor- 
ship principally Mahadeva. 


The fort of Jajghur is hull I on the 
top of an oblong hill delai licd from 
the main range* It consists of two 
walls, flanked with round Imstions, 
the outer being at a eotisiderablc 
distance froiti the inner one, and 
nearly half w ay down the hill, each 
wall having a ditch. The town, lies 
to tin* north Avest, and is large, Avell 
built, and foitified. {Broughton, 

6 c.) 

Jalah. — A town in the R.'ijpoot 
teiritoi ies, in tin* province 
44 inih's S. S. E. from ,1 \ nagiir. X.at. 
2(5^. 23'. N. Long.7G° ;V. i:. 

Jalalgunge. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Rengal, distri(4 of lliing- 
poor, 135 miles W.N.W. from Dacca. 
I^at. 25°. 30'. N. I iOiig* 89°. 28'. !•]. 

Jaelindeu, (Jalendra, the Fhuf 
of Witiers ). — A town in the provineci 
of l-<ahore, situated in the l)if>aV<'h of 
the Sutuleje and Royuh, !>2 inih^s 
E. S. E. from the <;ilv of Lahore. 
This is a place of great ('xtenl, but 
now in ruins. It Avas formerly tin; 
residence of the Afghans, and is iioav 
inhabited by their desconduiits, and 
by theSeiks, Avho arc dominant here. 
I'he modern houses are construelcd 
from the iimteriais of tiio rniiioiis 
]]uiis(‘s formerly occupied by the 
Afghans. In 1808 Jallinder was 
held in Jaghire by two biolhers at 
Avar Avith each other; in conse<|uenc!e 
of Avhich they kept up a constant 
discharge of lire arms during the day, 
and at night set fire to each others 
corn fields. When Ruiijeel Singh, 
the Seik Rajah of Lahore, icdueed 
this part of the province, w hcrever ho 
met w'ith no opposition he restored 
the towm> and their dependencies to 
their former proprietors, to. be held 
of him as Jaghircs. '1 he chiefs are 
feudatories ,1.o the Rajah, but pay 
him no fixed tribute. (1 iicga- 
ter, Hfc,) 

jALNAH,(Jii'n«). — A district ill the 
Nizam's territories, in the province 
of Aurutigabad, situated principally 
between the 19th and 20th degrees 
of north latitude. At the peace with 
the Maliarattas in 1803 it was ceded * 
to the . British, and afterwards in 
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Apnl, I804j)y tliom ecd(Ml to the Ni- 
zaiii) ^ illi Aihoin it rcinaiiis, 

tiALNAii. — A town in llio province 
oi Annni^abiul, belonging to the 
Mizain, tlio rapital of a dis^ict of the 
gallic name, it was taken from the 
iMaharaltas bj tlio army under Col. 
StevcMison in Se}>1. 1803, and is now 
tlu! )iea(lH|iiaitei\s of the Hyderabad 
subsidiary fojee. It is divhled by a 
small river, on one side of which is 
a town, and on the other a town with 
a I'ort. (7th and V2th Ife^istprs.) 

Jalooan. — A town in the province 
of Agra, si1iiiit(;d on the* south side 
of the iSiiidc Hiver, 1 l.j miles S.£. 
from Agra. Lat. ‘JO®. 7. N. Long. 
7!>°. J3'. I-']. A eoiisidernhle qiian> 
tityof i-olton is annually sent from 
this town to Bengal. It is traiis- 
port<*d by land to tlie town of Cann- 
poor on the Canges, a distance little 
execeMiyg 70 mih'S. b'roiii thence 
it is hroiiglit to Miizapoor by water, 
and there sells on a iiiedinni for two 
pounds .sterling per cwt. (CWe- 

b.'iiohcj Sfc.) 

Jai:.oui:. — A town and fortress in 
the Jiajpoot territories, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, 56 miles S. S. W. 
from .loudpoor. Lot. 25®. 44'. N. 
I amg. 72®. 50'. C. In 1580 this was 
the capital of au indc'peiideiit Hin- 
doo ])n]H'ipalit\, and at that time 
reduced by the Emperor A(*her. ! 

Jaloki:. — Atow'ji in the llajjmot 
torritorirs, in the province of A jiiieer, 
5.3 miles S. E. from Odc>])Oor. Ijut. 
21®. 47'. X. l.oiig. 74®. ‘20'. E. 

.Jamdoi:, — A distiiet in 

the province of L-ahorc*, situated 
about the 33d degree of north lati- 
tude. It is separated from the Kish- 
lewar terntory hy the Kiver Chi- 
iKuib : on the cast it is hounded by 
independent Hindoo districts ; on the 
.soutii by ELssolie ; and on the west 
by the Punjab. The limits of the 
. Jamboe 11 ajah fluctuate gieatly ac- 
cording to eirciimstanoes, and he is 
genemlly tributary to the Seiks. In 
1783 the n^veiiucs of this principality 
w ere cstimateil at live lucks of ru- 
c pees, besides ll^)>roduee of Euddou, 
and Ehaudobiifl^, or Chinaiiafa. 


The fare of the country is hilly and 
woody, and the greater part but 
thinly inhabited, owing to tlu^ incur-' 
sions of the Seiks and th^^ preilatory 
habits of the natives. The road tu 
the city of .lamhoe, in a south-west 
direction, lies through a d<'tilc of 
sand for many mih s, the sides of 
which consist of lofty rocks nearly 
perpendicular. 

Jambok. — A town in the province 
of Lahore, 83 miles N. hy 1C. from 
the city of Lahore, the capital of a 
district of the .saiin? name. fiat. .3.*)®. 
N. fjung. 74®. 5'. E. 4'his town 
situated on the side of a hill, and 
contains two distinct divisions, which 
are termod the Upper and the fiower 
Towns. 3'hc bottom of the hill is 
washed by the Kavey, here about 40 
or 50 yards broad, and fordable at. 
most seasons of the year, with many 
wutor-niills for grimling corn on its 
banks. Jainboe is a town of consi- 
derable commercial rcsx>rt, bring an 
entrepot bet\v<‘en Cashmere and. 
Hindost.'^n. 'rhe .‘ihawls when c.n- 
ported from Cashniercj ;»r(* packed In 
bales of a certain weight and quan- 
tity, of an ascerlttiued value, and are 
seldom opem'd until tln^y n*aeh tliel.r 
destined market. 3 lie hales tire «iar- 
ried usually by men, who in general 
arc Cnshineiiaiis, tin? height and 
steepness of tin* mountains preclud- 
ing the employment of cattle in this 
Irafiic. At this plaec the white mill- 
berry is of a large size and exquisite 
llavour. (Fffster, Sr.) 

.I aaihek. — A distiiid on the north- 
eastein coast of Sumatra, (‘xtending 
along a river of the suinc name, whicli 
has its priiicipui source in the Liman 
eonntry. 'I'lu? town of Jainbec is 
situati^d about CO miles from the sea, 
and at an eai ly stage of European 
commerce had Dutch and English 
factories. In 1620 it was attacked 
by a Portuguese squailron, which 
was employed 22 dajps in ascending 
tlie river tu attack some Dutch ves- 
scl.s. . . • 

The trade here (oonrists chiefly in 
gold dust, peppier; and O.'incs;' (mi 
the greatest part of the first article 
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yFVocpcds across tlrr conniry to tlie 
Mcsiorn roasl, ami Hit* (luality of tho 
se(X)iid is not held in esteem. I’lic 
port is eoiisfMjin'nlly hiit little fre- 
quented, except by native merchants. 
{]\farsfhu^ S’v.) 

J A \ A G u R, {Jtujaua^ar'). — A town 
p(»ssessed by iii<l('|)endeiit native 
eliiets, ill tile jiroviiwe of («njrat. si- 
tuated ill a low* fenny distri<*t on the 
west side of the liuniiass Jli ver. Ijut. 
23^. 33'. N. Lonj?. 71°. M\ E. 

Japaha. — A .Dutch residene.y on 
the north coast of Java, yielding- riee 
and tiinhcr fur snicill vc'sseis. Lat. 
6®. 28'. S. .Lou*?. 110^. 34'. 
About three niih's inland is the aii- 
eieiit Javanese city ol'Japara, which 
w as formerly the residenei* of the? 
s«vercij?iis of a state of that name. 
{Stavoriim$^ ^e.) 

Jauakoo. — A small town in the 
Ilajpoot territories, in the province 
of Ajmcer, 30 miles S. S. 1C. from 
Jviia^'iir. Lat. 20°. 30'. N. Lon*?. 
73° .50'.L. 

Jaukdro, iJagadevd), — A district 
in the llarrauiahal provim*c, situated 
above the ICastern Ghauts, and now 
comprehended hi the coliec(<M%ship 
of Ki.Ntna{;heiTy. 'I'lie principal 
towns are Kislnagherry ami ll3'a- 
cot ta. TJiis district forms part of the 
am ieiit Hindoo division of Dravida. 

Jaujumow, (or Samow ). — A town 
in tlie province of AUahuhad, 
ated on the S. W. .side of die (ianges, 
L' miles S W. Irom I iucknow . Lat. 
20°. 23'. N. Long. 10°. 23'. i :. 

JAULDA,(./«/erfrt). — A tow n in the 
jiroviuce of Ileiigal, district of Pa- 
elietc, 160 miles N. from Cal- 
cutta. Lat.23° 22'. N. J.oug.B6°. 
4 '. 12 . 

Jaumoad.— A town in the Nizeun’s 
territpries, in the province of JJerar, 
32 miles E. from lloorliaripoor. Lat. 
21° 13'. Nv Long. 77°. V'. L. 

3 AY A, Barley'). 

A lurcc island ill tic Eastern SetiSy 
•situated h'etAvecn the sixth ami 
oiiitli degrees of south lutitude, and 


extending nearly in the direction of 
cast and west. 'I'o the south and 
west its .shores are washed hy the 
Indian Ocean ; to the norlh-w csi. 
lies the Island of Sumatra: to the 
north, Jlorijco; to the norlli-<’:iKf. 
Celebes: and to tlie east it is sepa- 
rated by lw<> narrow .straits tmin ilic 
Islands of Madura and Piali. In 
length it may be estimated a I 60i* 
iiiiir.s., by ,03 thi‘. average breadth. 

The arm of the sea luMwecn Java 
and Siiiiiatra is kimwn by the a]>|iei- 
Jation of the Straits of Siiiida, and 
is about 20 miles w ide in the nar- 
rowest part. 'J’ho coast, from the 
Straits of Siinda, iise.s by (Icgrccs to 
a range of hills, whicii eoinmeiice 
at the east in tlie jirovhice of ibd- 
Intiihouaug, and continm* tliroiigli it 
to the wfsiward, gradually de- 
creasing In height, and dlNicfpig tin* 
island loiigitudinally into two parts^ 
of which the northern si'ctioii is the 
largest and best. 'I'he whole extent 
of the north coast is low, s\vainj»y, 
and woody ground, except a little 
way to tlie west of Jbinlam, w in ‘re 
the high hind stridciios down to the 
.Hca^eoast. Among tlie. irjoimtaiiis 
ill the centre of tin; i.sland there is 
a volcano still smoking. 

Un the north side there are seve- 
ral deep inlets or ha}.*, such as those 
of .Eaiitain, Eatavia, Clieribon, Sa- 
murang, Joana, and Sourabhaya, 
where tiicrc is good anchorage in 
inodfTah* di'pths, during the good 
or south-east inoiisuon ; biit, in the 
bad numsoon, when the north-west 
wind blows hard, and raises a .sea, 
it is dangerous to anchor near the 
eoa.st. I’iic sontlicrii coasts of .hua 
are inncli less know n than the north- 
era, being a hold- ro(;ky .shore, al- 
most inaccessilile, and hillieitu but 
jinperlbctly surveyed. ; 

’J’he ea.sleni exlrcraity of Java is 
but tiiinly inhabited, and very Itttic 
cleared or cultivated. Bagiiommti'-' 
gic, a Dutch c.stablislmieiit on the 
Straits of Bally, is separated from 
the statiwi of Paiinroiikaa by au 
immense wilderuess,. across a. uionn. 
tainous couutiy, covered w ith thick. 
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Avoods, abomidiiig with tigers, buf- 
faloes, l(;()p:ir(is, atid large apes, and 
oiil,> to be p(Mietrated b} a narrow 
path, bordered on eaeli side l>y tliick 
grass, nine or ten fee?! high, tlic tract 
Ix'isig only known to tlie natives. 
This path eouliiiues np and down 
hill, and crosses soxeral rivers made 
iiigg(‘d l>y projeetiiig rocks. 

Java is watered 1»> a great num- 
ber ol‘ river.s, which all descend 
from the central chain cd* moun- 
tains: l>ot none of them arc' navi- 
gal )ie lor ships or larger vessels, on 
account of their shallow xvater, and 
being impeded at tlic'ir oiiticds by 
sand mid iinid banks, ov(*r most of 
winch there is not one foot depth of 
waten' at hxw Tlu^ most con- 

siderable river i-* that of Joana, and 
llie Sedaiii, or J’angc'iarig. On the 
bank c-jf bar before IJatavia thc^ Hood 
rises about six feet, and at spring 
tidf.'S rather more*. High and low 
water occur at liatax ia oidy once in 
21 hours. 

I'lic^ ycjar in Java is dividc?d into 
two seascnis ; one of which is called 
the east or dry Tiionsooji, and the 
othor the west monsoon, or rainy 
season. 71icj east or good monsoon 
cuTiimeiiccs in the months of April 
and May, and liiii.s{jc^s the end of 
^leptcinher, or Ihe hegimiitig of Oc^ 
toher. I’he trade w iiids then blow 
from four or five le:ign(?.s oil’ shore*, 
through the whole of the Indian 
Seas to the south of thci line from 
ii:e S. li. and E. S. fv. attiiiie.s gedug 
ar. far south {li. 8. E. with line dry 

V. rathe 

'The: or had monsoon gene- 

rally begins the; latter end uf \ovc;m- 
ber, or eai ly in December. While 
it eoininues the wind often blows 
with great vioionct?, and is acc'om- 
paaied by heavy hnreuls of rain, 
which render lh(> season generally 
unhealthy. The,. same winds are 
furiml lu prevail c \erv when; to the 
south of (he iiu(‘, and lust until the 
conclusion of I'^ohruary, or eom- 
im tjeement of IMai eli, iintim wdiieli 
time they arc veiy variable until 
April, when the easterly wimVs be- 


gin fo blow. 1 fence these three 
months, as also Oetuber ami part of 
November, are called the shifting 
mouths, and the breaking up of the 
monsoons are coiisidcrred at Eatavia 
as the most iinhcaltliy season of the 
year. 

As far as nine or 10 degrees south 
of the line, when tlie westei ly winds 
prevail, the contrary takc’s place at 
the same time and distance to tlie 
north of it, and vice ve,i>;a, when to 
the north the westerly w inds blow', 
Ihe ea.sterly urcvail to the south of 
the; line; which alteration greatly 
assists the navigation of Java. 

Along the coast of Java Ihe land 
and sea breezes blow every clay, 
without e\co]>tion, and moderate the 
intensity of the heat. The sea breeze 
which, in tlie oast monsoon, is gc- 
iicralty confined betw een E. N. lb 
and N. but in the west monsoon 
g(K*s as far as N. W. begins to blow 
about 11 or 12 o’c lock in the fore- 
noon. It increases gradually in the 
afternoon until evening, and tlu ii 
dies impcrcc^plihly away until eight 
or nine, when it l)ceomes perfectly 
calm, ’j'hc land w iiid begins ut mid- 
night, or just before, and continues 
until an hour or txvo after suii-ris(;, 
when it falls calm agtiin until the 
sea hreoz(! comes on at its accus- 
tomed hour. 

Erom the month of July to No- 
vember, the thcrmomt'ter at Eata- 
via ranges from 80 to 00 in tin? hot- 
test lime of the day, ami, during the 
greatest coolness of the inoniiiig, is 
seldom low'cr than 76^. I’he warmth 
of the air decreases on approaching 
the mountains, w'hieh lie towards the 
centre of tl»e island. At a count ry 
seat of tin? governor’s, liamed Eui- 
teiizorg, 40 miles south froiu, Ba- 
tavia, and situated at the foot of the 
blue mountaihs, the air is healthy 
and rcdi esiiiug, am^hc ro)d so great 
ill tlie inoriiings and CYCiiiug.s, tliat 
thiek clothes am nmicssary. Tlio 
hiM'ometcr throughout the whpio 
yi'ai* .scarcely ikidergcws iin'y varia. 
tion, and never exceeds tw o or ilpce 
lines. 
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.Vcar 1o Brambanan, in the centre 
of the island, there is a lofty ridf^e 
of inoiiiitains, extending in a di- 
rection from north to south. One of 
these is a volcano, and the whole 
chain is of extraordinary tertility, 
and oultivated for two-thirds of their 
height. Tile thcrinomet<?r, as the 
traveller ascends, gradually sinks 
from 85°. the ordinary height in tlie 
plain, to near 60°. at the summit of 
the mriiintaiiis. The heat during the 
day, in the highest parts that .aixj 
euitivated, is from GO to Go, and at 
night is as low as the 

soil is fertile, and the clouds that 
<tverJinng the rnonntain to[is supply 
ahiiiidaiicc of water. All the pro- 
diu lions of Europe, hardly one of 
which will flourisii below, are here 
cultivated with success. These hills 
produce eoiisiderablo <piantities of 
wheat and |)otatocs of an excidleiit 
v|ualiiy. .Rvcii oats and barley have 
been trieil with great su(;ces.s, as 
also some European fruits. 

Oil aecouiit of the luxuriant soil, 
many parts of Java arc covered with 
thick forests, which it is dilfienlt to 
penetrate, owing to the quantity 
of uiitlcrwood and orciepiiig plants 
(some ol* the latter above lUO feet 
in length), which form a sort of a 
ind, and are impassable without the 
aid of a cutting instrument. In 
some of the more open spots spi- 
ders* w'ebs are found of a remark- 
able degree of strength, and the 
matted grass swarms Avilli snakes 
and venomous reptiles. 

The soil of Java may generally be 
considered as pure vegetable mould 
resting on clay, argillaceous iron 
stone, or coarse limestone of a loose 
porous texture. It is remarkable 
that the soil of Sumatra and the 
Malay Peninsula should bo re- 
markable sterile, while that of Java, 
so contiguous to both; should ex- 
ceed in fcrtilit>%aimost any countiy 
in the world. Of this it is a sufifi- 
eient proof that sukar cane, tobacco, 
and other plants, ilVuch, in the rich- 
est parts of India, require an abun- 
dant supply of manure, are here 


raised in greater perfection without 
any assistance of that ilescription ; 
and to this dift’erciice of soil llio 
.superior population and inon^ early 
iiuproveinent of Java are chiclly to 
he ascribed. 

Piuiighiiig iu Java is chielly done 
by bufl'aloes, but the plough in use 
is a very clumsy inaehiue. Diicor 
two hiiHaloes arc yoked to il, and 
guided by a Chinese, or Javanese, 
who p(Tfornis the tillage voiy Ici- 
.siircly. llor-ses an^ plcnly, but of a 
dimiimlive size. Hut lilife inaiiure 
is used by the nativr‘.s; the priiu'ipal 
trouble taken is thatofcoliectiiigand 
burning the wi.‘eds, and when one 
pice-e of ground ceases to yit'Id ade- 
quate crops another is resorted to, 
and the first allowed to lie fallow 
until il is relrc.shod. (larden grounds 
arc cultivated w ith great care, and 
moistened with water, in wlwcri oil 
cakes and other crakes of maiinro 
have b(?j‘n soaked, which greatly en- 
riches the soil. 

Ey Ptolemy Java is named tin? 
Island of .Earh.'y; init the grain is 
unknow n to the Javanese, and will 
not grow in any ])arl: of the island, 
except a few cold monniainoiis 
tracts, where it has been cnltivaleil 
through the curiosily of the Eu- 
ropeans. I’lic lirst production of 
Java, in quantity anrl iiiipurtaiice, is 
rice, which, in whiteness, quality, 
and flavour, excels that of all the 
Eastern Archipelago, and ranks 
next to that of Japan. Iliis island 
produces not only a sufllciency for 
its own consumption, but iilso sup- 
plies many of the adjacent eoiintrics, 
and all the more easterly Dutch set- 
tlements. Of this grain there arc 
two species, one which is planted 
in w'ater, and kept moist by iiriga- 
tioii ; the other is planted during the 
rainy season on high ground, and rc- 
(icives its supply of water solely 
from the rains. The low land rice 
is planted in May, while the upland 
rice is planted In November, and 
reaped in Maj*ch. I'Jic last britigi 
the best ^rice, being a whiter, harder 
and better flavoured grain, and i:av- 
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inp^ ihe advantage in respect 

to keeping. The otlier is mnch raoic 
productive, and snhji'ct to less risk 
iiitlie culture: but it is of watery 
substance, and liable to a more ra- 
pid decay. licsides this general 
distinetioii, the liee <»F eacdi soil, 
particularly the upland, presents a 
variety of species. 

The next staple of Java is pepper, 
of wiiieh much the greater propor- 
tion of the whole is produced in the 
pnueipajily of r»aidaiu;in 17V7 the 
whole aiijoinited to six millions of 
pofuids. The cnilivation of this 
spice in other countiies liuviiig since 
been greatly encouraged, and the 
demand in bairnpe diiniidshed, added 
to the long blockade of the Dutch 
orts, tlie fjnanlity raised in Java 
as decreased also. 

Sugar is eliii lly the production of 
the cjisti'icl of Jaeatra ; but it is also 
Tnanufactnred in that of Cheriboii, 
and along tin' north-eastern coast of 
Java, In 1768 the Avliole produce 
exceeded 15 millions of pounds, and 
w^as capable of being gieatly aug- 
jiiiented. 'J luj cauo grows luxuri- 
antly, and it is a lavourilo article of 
cidturc with the (.’hiiiosc, who are 
the great .sugar planters and iiiaiiu- 
factnrers. 'I'heir works arc not so 
solidly constructed, nor so oiior- 
mously expensive, as those in the 
West Indies. A^' heu the maiinfae- 
lure is completed, the sugar is di- 
vided into three qualifies ; the first 
of which is scut to Europe, the .se- 
cond to the west (d’ India, and the 
third, which is the brownest, to 
Ja])an. 

Coilce is an article yielding large 
crops ill Java, and cultivated in tlie 
same manner ns in the West Indies. 
In 1768 the quantity produced ex- 
ceeded five millions of pounds; and, 
likt; sugar, its prod ucl ion is capable 
of being greatly iiicrcased. 

The cotton shrub is rai.scd in many 
parts of the island, Init does not 
form an article of c\|H)i 1. Salt is 
broi'ght in large quantities from 
Kenu/aiig to llatavia, and from 
thence re-expoiicd; a couSiderabio 


portion being sent to the S. 
eojist of Suma tra. The indigo plant 
grows iiiMiriantlY, and tlie quciiitity 
raised, although hitherto small, may 
be greatly iueroased; 1m meric and 
kmg pepper are also j.Todueed aiid 
exported. 

'iht; north-east eo^ls^ and part of 
the Chcribou district furuish a large 
quantity of logs, beam.s, boartls, 
knees, and other pieces of timber 
for the eoiisiimption of Ibi1n'«ia, for 
shit)-bi]i!diiig, and oeeasiouady for 
the oiit-settlemeets ai.d the (’ajie of 
Go4id Mope. 'I lie large forests be- 
long to the Dutch Last India Com- 
patiy us soven'igns, and the wood is 
felli'd and jnepared by the natives 
at a moderate' expense. 

Tlie Island of Java is particnlarly 
abundant in fruit ami fruit trees, 
among which may be enumerated 
the cocoa mit and many other 
palms, oranges, citrons, tamarinds, 
shaddocks, lemons, the jack tree, 
mangoes, mangostci'iiK, pine apples, 
bananas, the sweetsop, custard h[)~ 
pie, the lamhiitan, and guava; in 
addition to which arc grapes, me- 
lons, ])iimpkins, pomegianates, and 
figs. The maiigosteen is reckoned 
the most delicious fruit of the ea$t, 
and is of a singidai ly good llavour in 
Java. 'I'lie tree on which it groAVs 
is extremely beantirul, bearing, like 
tlie* orang(\ both fruit and flowers at 
the same time. 'J'hc fruit is nearly 
a perfect sphere, of a bright or dark 
])nrple, according to the degree of 
ripi-ness. It rests on a gi’een calyx, 
the upper part sun nou tiled by a co- 
rona, which is generally divided 
into as many rays as the fruit con- 
sists of lolu's, which arc of a white, 
delicate, pulpy substance, covering 
each a small nut. I'he husk^ or 
shell, contains a brown astiiii^cnt 
juice. 

The celebrated upas, or poi^ion 
tree, of which tlio account, by Eo- 
ersch, attracted littl/* attention, un- 
til it w'Rs inserted. as a note to Dr. 
Darwitfs Eficm the Botanic Gar- 
den, is now eshjpUshed to be enr 
tircly of fabulous « 
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bold oxpcrimoiit on the credulity of 
persuiiH at u distance. 

I’lio jcrcat boa snake found in the 
forests of Java is superior in mag- 
nitude to the alligator, and no less 
Ibrniidablc in other respccds. Some 
of Ibis species have been killed 30 
feet long. 'J'hc other aiiimals arc, 
ill every resjieet, similar to those of 
Siiinatra, where a more particular 
doscrijition will be found. J^'or one 
species of the inonUcy genus, called 
the Wow W ow, the .lavanesc pre- 
tend to have a fellow-feeling, there 
being a tradition among them that 
tiieiraneostoi s originally sprung from 
this species of ajie. 

In Java every oliject seems im- 
pregnated with lii'e. A glass of 
Water taken out of the canal iil Ba- 
tiivia, becomes in a lew hours a col- 
Icetion of nnimaled mailer; tlic mi- 
nute portions of which iniiltiplyiiig 
by division .and subdivision, ino\c 
about with iistoiiishing rapidity; and 
the bay swarming with myriads of 
living ereatures, exhibits in the niglit 
time a phosphorcscoiil light. The 
insect tribes are also exlremel^Miu- 
inerous; snakes, sitorpions, spiders, 
ants, musqiiitoes, lire Hies, and many 
otlicr dangerous and disgusting ver- 
min, swarm in the rocads, houses, 
and bed ehamhers. A veiionipus 
spider is very eomuioii in the 
thickets of Java, the body of which 
is tw'o inelies in diameter, and the 
length of the fore U-gs or elaws four 
inches, covered with hair, the colour 
black, and the iiioiitli red. The 
forests and mountains contain an 
immense number and variety of 
birds, from the cassowary to the 
humming bird, wliieh is little larger 
than a eominon bee. Among the 
birds are heautiliil loorics and parro- 
qiiejs, argils pheasants, the golden 
thrush, and kings fisher. 

When the Butch liist established 
themselves in Java, the island was 
divided into three great states, Ban- 
tam, Jacatra, anAthe empire of the 
Soosochoeiiati ; w^ch last was the 
most extensive, aifi t^^^niprchcnded 
two-thirds oftitc ^vlidlc island. The 


people throughout speak the samO 
language, and have the same maur 
ners, habits, and eiistuins. History 
and tradition relate, that they wero 
once united uiidtir one sovereign ; a 
fnctw hieh the present stale of their 
Language and institutions tends to * 
corroborate. The form of govern- 
ment among the Javanese is essen- 
tially despotic, and answers to the 
most nbstiact idea of unlimited im- 
contronled power. The will of a 
Javanese prince is literally law', and 
there exists neither civil, nor re- 
ligious institutions to oppose a bar- 
rier to it. 

Among the people there are no 
hereditary ranks or distinctions; the 
monarch by his aiitliority may raise 
the hnmhlcst peasant to the first 
rank in the empire, or level the 
highest with the in. ancst of his sub- 
jects. He Is heir to all uihlel his 
ilominiou, and laud in pariiciilar is 
his exclusive propert}^ Large tracts 
of territory arc frequently given ono 
day, and resumed the next; and 
m^itlicr grant nor oceupatioii can 
give a subject the remotest claim to 
jiermanent property. I^orlions of 
land ar«^ given in place of sahiries to 
the ollicers of goveriinieiit, and rc- 
voeated at pleasure. So fluctuating 
is the pos.sossioii of such gifts, that 
hardly in any instance are lands at 
pri'sciit held by the heirs of those 
w ho occupied them 30 years ago. 

i roin this state of property it re- 
sults that there is no hereditary no- 
bility In Java, which would be in- 
eoinpaliblc with the niihoiindcd pri?- 
rogatives of the prince; yet the 
Javanese arc not without their titles 
of nobility. These are conferred 
during pleasure, but carry with tliom 
notwithstanding extraordinary pri- 
vileges, or rather an extensive power 
to do inisrluof. In proportion to 
their degree, they comm^d the ve- 
neration of the superstitious people, 
who coiisidiT tliem as an emanation 
from royalty, and respect them ac- 
cordingly. 

The people and privileged order^ • 
being thus so greatly separated, di- 
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\id« ilic (foiiununity ni<o two classes, 
the of m liich is so niark<^d 

and Hint it lias ailcctcd 

the Javanese laiip^iiaj^o ; the inoii of 
rank acinaliy speaking one lnii^iia^:e, 
, and the plel>eians anoflier, wJiiidi dif- 
fer as iiiuidi as any t^\^) dialects of 
the saiiMi European tongue. 'Flie 
nobleinan would lliink liiinself de- 
graded hy nsin«* tlic lan. 2 :na.i^e of the 
inferior classes, and it would be a 
clanp^erons ])resn nipt ion in the latter 
to assume the lan^nag;!; of their su- 
periors. * This distinelioii of lan- 
j^iiai^c is carried still further, for it is 
.still more nicely ailapled to the dit- 
ferent gradations of rank; and with 
regard to the sovereign in particnlar, 
in a variety of instances ho makes 
use of one language, and is spoken 
to in another, both exehisively ap- 
propjiated to himself. The Java- 
nese jnwgnagc, besides tliesi* strange 
cfl'ects produced on it by the cum- 
stitutioii of the .society, ean ies with 
it marks of a copiousness llowiiig 
from other sourei's ; ])robahly the 
iiiiiou of many dialects in one, ap- 
parently of long cnltivation, afford- 
ing a strong prcsninjition of coii- 
.siderablo nii1i((nity, and overflowing 
with w'ord.s of pure .Sanscrit. 

When a Ja\ anc.se subject comes 
into the jiresenee of his prince, he 
assuiii<\s the most abject position, 
rather crawling tliaii walking, both 
ill approaching and withdrawing. 
Instead of shewing his respect hy 
the decency of his attire as in 
ihirope, however high his rank, he 
aiixion.sly displays the relative mean- 
ness of his condition hy uppcni ing in 
a stale of hall-nuked raggednes.s, 
and his language corresponds with 
his dress. To his moiiarcli he .spi'uks 
wdth an awe and reverence approach- 
ing to adoration, and instead oi* at- 
tempting to recommend himself by 
the elegance and ]>ropri<*ty of his 
diseonrse, he selects the language 
of ail ignorant and aiiji.'ct slave ; and' 
liot iiiirreqiKMitly niimies .some bar- 
barous idiom, to express iripro 
^ pimtically the iinnieasuraLde iii'- 
equ^ity of Ills condition, compared 


with that of his sovereign. In Java 
and all the adjacent cuuiilries, to sit 
and not to stand is the posture of 
respect. An iiifeiior never presumes 
to stand ill Hill prescin'o of a person 
of superior rank. 

At present Java is divided into 
five principal stales or governments, 
which are Dantam, Jacatra, ("heri- 
hon, the empire ol’thc Socsoeliocnaii, 
and that of the sultan. Tlu'se uro 
again subdivided into 12.3 districts, 
each of whicii (‘oiitaiii a certain num- 
ber of hihahi1aiH.s. The popiiialion 
of Java was estimat(;d by V uleiityii 
at 3,3(XM>()0, ami tlie Dutch authors 
assert, that it has since been pro- 
gre.s.sively deeren.siiig ; hut it do(\s 
not appear Hierc is any .solid foun- 
dation for this opinion. In 1792 it 
was estimated hy the gentlemen of 
Lord Macartnev's <;inbassy, at 
2, 300, 0(H). It is said that in ISOS 
General Dacndels caused a ceiisus 
to be taken, by the retiirii.s of wliicli, 
exclusive of ihi.^ south coast of the 
island, the ])o|>iilation appeared to 
exceed three millions. 

Uy the .syslem of the Diitc li go- 
vernment the eoiintry is divided 
into districts, over each ot* which is 
a chief or goviTiior, called 'I'onio- 
goiig; whoso duty it is to take care 
that the full share of the peasant’s 
produce he delivered, for the use of 
the sovereign, the JIiiU'li, and them- 
selves. ’riie ]>rii)ccs oi‘ the tlillbrent 
.stales into w liieli Java is subdivided 
are all more or less under the in- 
lliiciicf* of the Diiteli liasl India 
Company, which iiiajiitains forts 
and gairi.sons throughout their do- 
minions. 

The Chinese in Java are very 
nuinerous, and severely taxed by the 
Dutch; notw iihstaiidjng v\ hieh, these 
industrious pcMsoiis find meamf to 
pay the tax imposed, and aianimii- 
late wealth. 'I liey inlermarry with 
the Javanese and Mif.lays, and pur- 
cha.se feiiiale slavey for wives and 
coiiciihines. MfJ.y of them, par- 
ticiihu-ly at IlataAa, carry on very 
considcrabh' trade with, their native 
country and tlic several islands of 
4 
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ilic Fiastcni Arclnpelajjo, as well as 
a coastiiij? trade frv)m one part to 
another ol'Java; in alt the principal 
towns of which the Chinese form 
the great capitalists. Along with 
these laborious habits it. is remark- 
able that; they arc extreiiu?ly ad- 
dicted to gaming, pcrniission for 
which is fanned out. In Tiatavia, 
the otiicers who coiitruid the Chinese 
gaming-houses arc required to pay 
to the Dutch goverument a monthly 
coiitriinitiou of 3100 ri\ doilarS) or 
about 80001. sterling per annum. 

'J’he .lavanese arc in general about 
the middle si/x of iMiropeans, straight 
and well made, all the Joints of their 
hands and feet renuirkably small, 
and the colour of their skin a deep 
brown, approaching to black. I'heir 
eyes arc black and prominent, the 
nose rather broad and somewhat 
llatteiicd. The hair is hl.aek, and 
kept smooth and shining with cocoa 
init oil. J5y the women it is twisted 
info a kiiof on the top of the head ; 
where it is lived w ith g4>ld or silver 
pins, !ui<l d(xorated with .sweet smel- 
ling flowers. Among tlio Javanese 
j<‘t black is the favourite colour fur 
the teeth, comparing to inonkies 
those wh(» keep tlieiu (»f the nuturai 
<M)loiir. 'rhey in ctuisecpienee of this 
taste stain their f(‘eth of the dccpc.st 
)>laek, exci'pt th^; two li'ont ones, 
which they cover with gohl leaf. 
AV believer iihe dye or gilding is wwn 
olF, they arc very atteiitivi* in re- 
placing it on the proper te<dli. 

That ath'iilioii to personal clean- 
liness, which distinguishes the ilin- 
<loos, is unknow n to the Javane.se, 
wdio on tin* contrary are remarkable 
for tludr lilthiiiess. in point of diet 
tli(;y are most indiscriminate and 
voracious, seldom observing any re- 
gular meals ; and, although Ma- 
liommedaiis, indulging Imdy in in- 
loxieHting liquors, even at tlicir re- 
ligions (M'lnmcildes. They difler also 
|n otlier rcispeeukfroni the {iindoos, 
particularly nitik respixt to their 
fema^s, to w'ho^ phastity they are 
perfectly iuditt'erent; and perhaps 
Utcre is no people tlie world wlio^ 


in this respect, c\hihit a greater de- 
pravity of morals. Fven with the. 
Sumatrans and lAfalays they form a 
striking contrast. The usual food of 
thost; who inhabit tlu^ low conntrv is 
ricc^wdth a little fish, hut in the high 
lands among the mountains many 
make use of a certain root called 
talla.s, with the salt whieli they pro- 
cure from w’ood ashes. 

Their principal weapon is a creese, 
which is a kind of dagger, with a 
blade of hardened sh*el, of a ser- 
pentine sha])C, and from its form ca- 
pable of making a large and wide 
wound. 'Tlie dress of tlie lower 
classes consists of a piece of cotton 
cloth, which they wrap round their 
w'aist, and passing throngh between 
their legs fasten up behind. Their 
dwellings arc const rncled of split 
bamboos, interlaced or matted, plai.s- 
tered with clay, and covered w'ith 
lcav(‘s of the cocoa nut tree. The 
whole house usually consists of but 
one apartment, in whicJi Imshand, 
wife, childriui, and the poultry they 
keep, all lie together on the ground. 
Like all the rest of the Suiida is- 
laiid<u's they' are immoderately Ibinl 
of Click fighting, w hich is a source 
of revenue to the Dutch l^ast India 
Company, who make llicin pay for 
permission to keep these birds. This 
tax is peculiar to the province of Ja- 
catra, and, in 1770, produced 351. 
10s. per month. 

The Javatiese are polygamists, and 
marry as many wives as they (?an 
maintain, besides keep a nuiiierous 
retinue of female slaves in the capa- 
city of coiieii bines. 'J’his how ever 
does not occur with the lower classes, 
who have only one wife. Femah's 
are usually married at the age of 10 
or 12, until which time they go 
nearly nuked, wearing only a belt 
round their waist, with a metal plate 
ill front, rings round their wrists, 
chains al.>out the neck, and fiow^ers 
ill their black shining liair. When 
a girl is espoused .sln^ rides about the 
town, ^accompanied by her firiends, 
the relations and slaves of both far* 
uiilie», with g band of noisy mualc* 
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Mliis is jTPncrally her first and last 
fiiiblic exhibition ; for if she inarries 
into .a family of rondition, she is shut 
lip for the i emainder of her life. The 
xvomen are in ))roportion more come- 
ly than the men, aiul very much at- 
laehtMi to Knropenns, of whom they 
are extremely jealous. 

The private hours of a Javanese 
prince are mostly passed in the so- 
4‘ie1y, or at least in the ]>resciice of 
woiiieii. 11 is day is consumed with 
lilt! most plaeirl apathy in smoking 
his hookah, wliile a troop of dancing: 
nien or women sire supposed to aifortl 
him aimistniKait. At other times the 
iemales of his seraglio relate the lonjf 
iratlilioiiary stories and atlventiires 
of the. ancient heroes and demigods, 
coiifiiiiit'd ill their C'heritras, or sa- 
cred books, which are derived from 
tin.* iny|liolon'ical fables of tlie Hin- 
doo Ihj^'anas. 'Fhe beat of the cli- 
mate has been allepjcd as an apology 
for the indolence of the Javanese, 
hut tiic fallacy of this position is 
proved l>y the industry of the Chi- 
nese, ulio ill (itiigtuice and persever- 
ance. ill tnainial labour surpass many 
of the most industrious classes in 
j!lnro[ie. Thest! iiilinbit the same is- 
hititl, and open their variegatctl 
shops, and till the ^oil neglected hy 
the natives amidst whom they reside. 

'J'heJawa, or Javanese language, 

IS admitted by the Malays to be that 
of a more aiich!nt nation than them- 
r*rlve.s, and seems at oiu! time to 
have! Ix'cii curnuit throughout the 
whole (‘xteiit of Java, It is so es- 
scntjally disliiict from the ^JMalay, 
thal these people arc not in the least 
intelligible In each other, and in the 
interior of the island not one native 
among 10,000 can speak the Malay. 
*riie alphabet of Java is peculiar, and 
has no rescinhlatioe in the order of 
position to the Deva iiagaii. 'riie 
Malays of. Java frequently use the 
JiivaiK'se charaeter to express their 
ow 11 language, and have also trans- 
Jafed the Koran into Javanese. 'I'hc 
literature of the .favancse is similar 
«to that of the Malays, hut appa- 
rently of prior origin. 


A. 

'nic early civilization of tlie Ja- 
vfiiesi* is rendered still more erediblo 
by iheir possession of an era and a 
tiK'lliodieal division of time, which 
is probably of Hindoo origin. 'I’he. 
year A. \). 1814 corresponds with 
tlie 17 list of the Javanese era.. The 
Hindoo names l()r the (lays of the 
week, liioiigh iiowolisolcte, are uni- 
versally knnwui to the learned Ja- 
veiiese. It is also a reniarkal)Ic <*ir- 
cunistance, and a proof of their ini- 
perfcMit conversion, that the Javam“s<' 
are the only Muhonnncdaiis who 
have not adopted the epoehaof tlu! 
flight of iVlaliominod, considered 
among his follow'crs as an imlispt'U- 
sible article of faith. 

Tliat the Javanese once pndessi'd 
the Hindoo religion in some iiirin is 
proved hy many facts. .IJesides the 
coiToboralion presented by their lan- 
guage, jUiero are llic relies of the 
Hindoo religion still adhering to 
them; the Iradifioiis which exist of 
their ancient belief, and the timqdes 
and idols p(!Ciiliar to Hindoo siipor- 
stiiion,w'ithinseriptioiis in the sacred 
languages of that faith. 

4 he pmianecs and aust c ritics oi 
tile Hiiifloo ritual are still occasion- 
ally practised by the Javanese, and 
their virtue in conferring superna- 
tural power over gods, men, and the 
4!!«*iiients, still seriously believed in. 
.I»y all coiniceted witli the royal 
blood, ami by (hem only, the th'sh 
of tlie cow^ is religiously abstained 
from. "J'bere is scarcely any reason 
to beli(!vc that the instituthni of 
casti's (tlie 'grand Jhahminical dis- 
tinclion) over inovailed ainoug the 
Javanese.; from which, and - from 
other circums1an(;os, it is probable 
that the iirevailing religioii of Java 
was Tiudclhism ; yet the temples and 
inscriptions fonnd in various par tk of 
tlie island furnish sullicieht iwidcnce, 
that the doctrines of Brahma htnl 
also obtained a fobtiy^. A few ido- 
laters are .still ibunf'i in the nionii- 
tains at the east ciy. of Java, ami in 
the neighbouring 4laud of BaVy tho 
religion of Buddha is the prevailing 
one, although some Mahommedans 
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found on tho sea-coast. I'ho 
iiJosl cxieiisive remains of Miiuloo 
r«^Ii<;ious edifices in .lava are tliost^ at 
liorona; Biidor (tlio idaec of many 
idols), in the dislrict of Cadoe, at 
Brainbaiiam, and in (he districts of 
^latarani and llallanhoiiuiip;. 

"i'ht; ])redominaiit religion at pre- 
sent is that of iMahoniUKal, ndiiitc- 
iatedh> many superstitious notions 
and observances, retained from the 
lidi^ion of their aiua^stors. In 141)0 
Siieikli ibn Molaua, or Ben Israel, 
an Arabian who Jiad greatly <*oii- 
tributed to tho pnipa^'ation of tim 
;VIahoinmedaii faith in the iieiirh- 
lourin^; countries, came to Java, 
and becann; botli a powerful sove- 
ix'ijvn and venerated apostle of that 
relii^ion. 'Hie Kini^s of Bantam and 
<.'}ieril)()n claim him for their an- 
c{ slor, and pilq^riiiia^cs arc perform- 
ed to his mosipie and uiausolemii 
U(‘ar the town of Cheriboii, whieli 
edifice may rank aiuoii^' the -most 
curious ami ma^'nific<nit aiitiqiiilics 
of the Bastorti Isles. Alany otlier 
mosques and places of prayer are 
dispers{‘d over tlie eouiitry, mostly 
huilt of wood, and vvitlioutoruaitieitt 
of any sort. 'J'hc dead arc not buried 
in eolfiiis by the Javanese Mahoin- 
medaus, the bodies being merely 
wrapj)ed in a piece of white cloth, 
and deposited in tin? gra^e, Ovc?r 
tho head one stone is ]daeed, and 
over the feet another, which they 
believe are to serve Ibr seats to the 
two angels, who after their death 
are to examine into the nature of 
their conduct during their existence. 

In the interior of the island more 
than 100 stone.s were discovered, in 
1811, covered with inscriptions in 
what was supposc^d to be an un- 
known character, but which has been 
disco vertHl by Air. Alarsdeii to be 
tho square Pali, a sacred character 
of the Birmans. Among the idols 
found ill Java, ^oth of stone and 
metal, there arc ^niy of Brahma. 
V ishnu, AlabadeiA and Bhavani * 
and thatjof (Slanesa, wh his elephant 
bead, was frequeiitljF recognized by 
the Biilish olticers during their late 


campaigns in lhat island. Alaiiy si- 
milar Slones and figiu'es arc? also tc) 
bo found in (he Laiiniong country in 
iSumatra. 

IJko all otluT nations the early 
history of the? Javaiic'se is lost in the 
mist of fahiiloiis auticiuity. in mora 
modern time's the Javanese aniiala 
give iiccoiiiils of political relations 
having suhsisItHl bct w(?en the states 
of Pajagaran and Alojopahit, in Ja- 
va, witli tliosc of Alena nca low, Sin- 
gapiira, and Paleinbang, in Suma- 
tra, and with Suocaclan.a and Baii- 
jarmassiii, in Borneo. This fact 
.seems (.‘onfirinod l)y tho present con- 
dition of se?veual ut‘ tlic iieighbonriii;; 
islamls, where? at this day tire w ritte?ii 
Inugiiage, as well as the? language of 
the? court, are Javanese, although 
the ineligt?nons dialect of these is- 
landers be e*nlire*ly eliflercnt. ^ 'J'Jiis 
observation applies to Aladnra,# Bal- 
ly, Sumbhava, and L<oml)hook, whie;ii 
once tbrmed part of the dominions 
of the princes of Alojopahit, and 
which appear also to have received 
the? whole of their literature iroiu 
Java. 

Por more than a eeulury the 
Dutch remained in uiimol(?st(?d pos- 
.s<?s.sion of this large and fertile is- 
land, and might have continued so, 
hut for the Preach revolution, whic.li 
brought them under subjection to 
that nation, and roiidcr<?d an attack 
necessary on tho part of the British. 
An expedition was in coiiseqiiciice 
cILspatuhed from India under Sir 
Samuel Aiichmiity. which landed on 
the 4th August, 1811; on the 8th 
the city of Batavia .surrendered at 
dLscrction; on the lOlh a sharp ac?- 
tioii took place at Welti? Predcii, 
with the corps dVlitc of the Cl a Ho 
Batavian army, which was driven 
into the strongly iiilrencluxl camp at 
Cornelis. On the 20th thi.s post was 
carried by assault, when tho whole 
of the cuc*my\s army, consisUng (»f 
upwards of 10.000 disciplined troops, 
wcTC cither killed, taken, or dis- 
persed; and with this ae lion con- 
cluded tllc Dutch sovercigiil y of Ja- 
va. Pven prior to this lh<?y held th;; 
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island by ralhcr a precai ious tenure, 
and were oblis^ed to adopt Du* siiiisIcT 
policy of fornentinjj a constant dis- 
union ainuii)*: the more powerful 
piiiices of Java, who gov(*rii under 
the titles of allies and trihiitaries, 
and to retain IIk'iii in din; snhordi- 
iiatioji Iai|^e reinforceftients from Eu- 
rope were anmiaily reijnisite. 

Short as t lie period has been con- 
siderable iinprovetneiits have taken 
place ill Java since th<; British ob- 
tained possession, and irnae v\eroin 
conbmiplHUon. (.'oiisideraldc por- 
tions of the Cudowan J on st, in tlic 
Paccaloii^ang district, have been 
rented out to eultivators, who have 
eii^aji^i'd to convert the land, now 
covered with .jungle, into rice fields 
in three years. 'J'he high eastern 
road, which runs through this forest, 
is said to have cost the lives of above 
30(k) persons in making, during the 
government of General Dai'iidaels, 
and the whole must continue very 
unhealthy until the country is better 
cleared. An improved system of po- 
lice has been hitrndueed, which ab- 
iogat(;d the ex^treme severity of the 
DtiliJi code, and at the same time 
proved iiiiiiiitely more elfcctiial in 
llie prevention of crimes, ^^ew ar- 
rangeiiieiils have also been esta- 
blished for the collection of the re- 
venue, the total amount of which 
has been considerably augmented, 
althoiigli levied on the natives in a 
less oppressive maimer than betbre ; 
and the long blockade of Java hav- 
ing ci asod with its eaptine, the co- 
lonial juid coasting trade to the ad- 
jacent isles are progressively increas- 
ing. {Stavoi'i nus and Notvs, Eitm- 
hurt'll P.imt u% Jianow^ Mttraden, 
'Tombej J^eifden, Statmton, ^c.) 

J AUTS.— ^See Bhmk reooa. 

Jayes. a town in the Nabob of 
Oude’s t rritorics, Cyfi miles S. E. 
from Lucknow. Lat. If/. N. 
Long. 81°. 30'. E. 

Jaynaoi’r. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of Polamow, 
122 miles S. S. VV. from Patna. Lat, 
2A° 1'. N. Long. 2r/. K. 

J EG H E D E RP 00 K, ( 


A town ill the province of Oiind^ 
waiia. 20 miles south from Riistar. 
Lat. 10° 26*'. N. la>ng, 82°. 21'. J], 

tlnd(*r tliis town a eonsidf'raldc 
river runs, named the Indrrow'ty 
(Indravati), the bed of which, at this 
place, is very rocky, and not liird- 
able at any season oi lhc ycai*. 'J’liere 
is a. small fort on a peninsula formed 
by the wiiiiiiiig of the river, which, 
ill the rainy season, oxertlows its 
banks, and forms a lake (d* consi- 
derable dimensions. (R/awf, yc.) 

Jeuanabad. — A town belonging 
to the Mabarattas, in the i>rovinee 
of Kbandesh, tlireii miles south from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21°. 18'. N. 
Long. 76° 21'. E. 

Jeh v .} iA ]\\ T )^( Jahnnahad ), — A town 
in tho province of Babar, district of 
Baliar, 33 inih s S. by W. from Pat* 
iia. Lat. 26°. 13'. N. Long. 82°. 
6'. E. 

Jkhijngseal. — A small town in 
the Afghan territories, in the pro- 
vince of Mooltaii, 30 miles N. M. 
from the city of Moolfan. Jifit. 30°. 
64'. N. Long. 71°. 40'. E. 

Jejuury. — A iVlabuvutta town in 
the proviiiec of Bojapoor, 28 miles 
S. E. from l^ionab. Lat, 18°. 16'. 
N. Long. 74°. 17'. E. 

I’lic temple ul this place; is dedi- 
cated to an iiicariiatioii of Muha- 
deva, or Siva, under the form of 
Kaiideii Row, which he assumed to 
destroy an enormous giant named 
Matiimal. It is built of fine stone, 
and situated on a high hill in a beau- 
tiful country, and has a v(;ry ina- 
je>tic ai>pearaiice. Attached to it is 
an establishment of dancing girls, 
who, ill 1702, amounted to 250 in 
iiuiiiber; with many Brahmins, and 
beggars innumerable. 

'J’liis temple is very rich, 60001. 
being aiiiiually expended o^i account 
of the idol, wdio has horses and ek> 
pliants kept for him ; and with his 
spouse is daily b^ed in rose and 
Ganges water, ahjiough the latter is 
brought from tl/ distance of above 
1000 miles. Tl^y are also p^fumed 
with ptr of roses, aud decorated 
with gems. The revenues arc de- 
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lived from lionscs and lands given 
by pious 1)01 sons, and from the oftcr- 
ings of volarios of all dosoriptions. 
I'ho tlancing girls, however uiiiiie- 
rons, an; probably not a source of 
exiaaiso, but raiiier of revenue to 
the temple. 

This is a favourite place among 
the .iXlahaiattas liir peiforining the 
eerenioii} of swinging. In order to 
expiate their sins a hlunt hook is 
inserted into the tkshy part of the 
peiiitenrs back, who is hoisted up 
to Uh^ top of a pole iVoni 20 to 50 
feet liigh, aiid lioin tlieiiee swung 
round on ' a tiiiiisverse moveable 
beam, as many times as is judged 
ne(.*i.*s.sary. ( Miu-r^ Ve.) 

Jhlai.auai:). — A town in the ])ro- 
vineo of D(;lhi, di. triet of Baroily, 
41 miles iS. I)y bL from lJureily. Lat. 
27° 4.V. N. Long. 70°. 07'. K 

J I'.KALAijAii. — A town in the pro- 
A inee of (’abnl, 70 miles K S. K. 
from the ( it y of Cabul. Lat. 34°. O'. 
N. Loii'v. 0!>°. 40'. I'l. 

'I’iii:; V, as formerly a town of great 
note, bill now miie}i deea ved,tliough 
.still ol* consi'.jeiitblo strength and 
impoi taiiee. It has a public market, 
and t!i(‘ adjaiwnit dislriet produces a 
eosrsc sugar. {Fosiet', i ith liegistcry 

.Iklasik, {Jahsirarfty the Lvrd of 
Wulf t's ). — A town in the province of 
Agra, 28 mih .s b’. fiom tfm city 
of Agra. Lat. 27°. ;50', Is. Long. 
78° 10'. E. 

Ji;ll \souf, {Jidesudvit). — A town 
ill the pmvinet? of Eei?; 4 id, district 
of Alidnaper, 8^; rniios 8. W. from 
Calenfta, situated on llie east side 
of the Suhunrcekii Hiver, which, 
iiiilil 1803, was the boundary of the 
Ilcngal govciument to the south. 
Lat. 21°."50'. N. 8/°. 25'. E. 

JvLLiNOHY Rivni. — ^I'his is one 
of the most westerly hrniichcs of tiie 
tianges, from the main stream of 
wiiich it separates at tin; town of 
JeJlingliy, in themistnet of Ranjishy ; 
and, after an lii^mmonly winding 
course joins the B^girathi, or Cos- 
siuibfizar River, al Nuddeah, their 
united streatiMS forming t lie Hooghly, 


or Calcutta River. Although a stream 
ruus ill llie Jelliiigliy during the 
wdiole year, it is some years umia- 
vigablc iliiritig two or three of the 
driest months, {licnnel, .Sr.) 

Jkllinghy. — -A town in the pro- 
vince of Reiigal, district of Raiijisiiv, 
situated on a river of the same nairie, 
30 miles E. by S. from Moorshr da- 
bad. Lat. 24°. 8'. N. Lung. 88°. 
42'. E. 

Jklpfsii. — A toAvnin the province 
of Bengal, district of Riiiigpoor, tiO 
miles N. N. W. from lliisigpoor. Lat. 
26°. 28'. N. Long. 88°. 15'. E. 

•Ielpujory. — A toAvn in the jno- 
viuce of E»engal, district of Rung- 
poor, 65 miles N. N. W. from Riing- 
poor. Lat. 26°. 30'. N. Long. 88°. 
25'. E. 

Jemaulaiiad. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Soiidi Caiiara, oiiginally 
named Narsinga Aiigady. Eat.*13°. 
N. Ijong. 75°. 24'. E. * 

The fort built here by Ti[)po.» 
stands upon an immense rock, which 
is Avliolly iuaecessihio except by uiio 
narrow Avay, and may be d(‘(‘nn?d 
ini pregnable. Tlie nature of the ac- 
cess to it renders tin; descent, in the 
lace of an enemy, nearly as dillienll 
as the access; so llnd a very small 
body of men, Avitli artillery, ar.' adi.*- 
quatc to blockade a. strong gjirrison. 
Avliich renders the place of little use, 
except as a safeguard for treaMin*. 
AVIienSeiingapatam h:ul falh'ai, 'rip- 
pou’s garrison were summoiied, bin 
held out for a moiilli arnl a half: 
avIk-H, aitcr three days !)Om’i;:ir«imenL 
the sohliers ran olf, the coininandant 
poisoned himself, and the principal 
olFiccrs who submitted to be lakeii 
Avere banged, 'riie country around 
Jcmaiiiabad Ls almost covered with 
wooil, and Tnucli of it lias a v(‘ry 
good soil. {F. Buchanam Ikc.) 

Jemavlxaio. -A town in the il a- 
laghaut ceded tei rr tones, situated on 
the north side of the Peimar River, 
41 miles N. W. from Cudapah. Lat. 
14°. 48'. N. f.oMg. 78°. 28'. E. 

Jemlah, {Jamala ). — A small dis- 
trict ill fHorlherii Hindosian, situated 
between the 30th and 31st degrees 
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of iiorili latitude, and occasionally 
dustin^iislicd by the appeilatiou ot' 
Bawe Pukooli. 

The valley of Jemlali is said to bo 
nearly of tlic same extent a.s that of 
Ncpaul, but to be more contiguous 
to the great Himalaya ridge of moun- 
tains, and more etiequcred with low 
hills, ^'ho rice here is sown about 
the 10th of the month of Bysat'k, 
and reaped about the 10th of Rha- 
clooii ; and from the climate and soil 
of Jcmlah, it has been conjectured, 
that this species of rice is very likely 
to flourish in England. 'Fhe crapital 
of this district is Chinnacliin, 10 
days journey distant from Bccni 
Shchi. 

The 24 and 22 Rajahs w ere for- 
merly in a certain degree tiibutary 
to the Jcmlah Rajahs, wlio aniuiaily 
reccu edfroni one, as a token of ho- 
mage, pair of .slippers, from aii- 
otlicr fish; but the district is now 
governed l.»y a ileputy from the 
Ghoorkhali government of N('paul, 
the rajah being kept in honourable 
restraint at Gatmaiidoo. 'Fhe princes 
at the head of these numerous petty 
states are said l(j be all of the Raj- 
poot tribe. {Kirhpatricky Src.) 

JivNJAPoOR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Rahar, district of Tyrhoot, 
80 miles N. E. from Patna. IjuI. 20^. 
14'. N. Long. 80'. 10'. E. 

JrsROTCii. — A small town belong- 
ing to the Seiks, in the province of 
Lahore, 03 miles N. E. from the city 
of Lahore. La t. 32®. 28'. N. J.oiig. 
74®. 19'. E. 

jEssAiJL. — A small and niouiitain- 
otis district in llie Seik territories, in 
the province of lielion*, situated be- 
tween the 3 1st and 32d degrees of 
north latitude, and bounded on the 
west by ilie River IJeyali. 

J ESS ELM EU Ey{oi'Jclmecr ). — A large 
district in the proNinci^ of A.jiiieer. 
;siiuated about the 2811i degree of 
north latitude, and extending into 
the sandy desert wbidi bounds that 
pro\inee to the west. Prom the ex- 
treme baiTenncss of this rcfyioii it 
*'hns Intb^rto attracted little uttention, 
aud^j^maius almost unknown. I’hc 


greater part of the country is an un- 
interrii])ted tract of sand, iiiteis* cted 
by no rivers, and the xvell wafer 
bf'iug only proeiirahle from a very 
great depth under ground. Being 
however within the i tlueiiee of the 
periodical rains, its eoiiiph te sterility 
must, ill some respects, be attributed 
to the nature of the governuicnt ; 
tlioeoiuitry being subdivided among 
a nuinher of petty chiefs, in a state 
of perpetual hostility with each other. 
This district was never eonnilctely 
subdued l)y any of the invaders of 
Iliudostan, ami remains in the pos- 
session of its original iiihahitants, 
who arc of the l iimloo Rrahminieal 
rtJigion, but very few in iminber. 

Jesselmerk. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajineer, the eajiital of a 
district of the same name. Liit. 27®. 
44'. N. Ijong. 72®. IG'. 1*'. 

.Iessore, {Jasavy the Bridge ), — A 
district in the piDviiiee of Ilengal, 
situated between the 22d and 241 li 
degrees of north latitude, 'lo the 
north it is bounded by the Canges; 
to the south by the sea ; on the east 
it Jias Kishenagur ; and on the west 
Daoca Jelalpoor and Rackergunge. 

The soiitiiern part of this district 
is in the Sunderbunds, and com- 
posed of salt marshy islands covered 
with wood, formed by alluvion and 
the successive changes of the chan- 
nels of the Ganges. Some parts lie 
so low that bunds, or cmbanknuMits, 
are necessary to protect them from 
inundation ; tlie laud is however very 
fertile, and were ilKiillieieiitly popu- 
lated and cultivated, would produce 
iiiexhauslihle suj>plie.s of riec. At 
present a great proportion of the 
southern tracts of this distinct, al- 
tbough so near to Calcutta, is wastt', 
I'overed with jungle, and inhabited 
only by salt makers and river pirates, 
the latter of whom infest the iniiii- 
iiierable hri'inelu'S of the Ganges by 
which it is iiitersecto^. 

Tin? zi'inindaiy ql^essorc was ori- 
ginally named in t/c revenue books 
S. usel’poor, and \ps conferred* early 
in the 18lh century, by JaflUr Khan, 
oil Kishenram, a Khaisl from Oris^a. 
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Tlie principal towns are Jessore, or 
Mooricy, Culna, and Mahmudpoor. 

In 1801 by the directions of the 
Marquis Wellesley, then governor- 
p:oiicral, the board of revenue in 
Ecnj^al circulated various queries to 
the collectors of the dilferciit dis- 
tricts on statistical subjects. Tlie 
result of their replies tended to esta- 
blish the fact, that the district of Jes- 
sore contained 1,200,000 inhabitants, 
in the propoi*tion of nine Mahom- 
inedans to seven Hindoos ; and that 
the zemindar’s profits on their lands 
were gTeater than in any other pai*t 
of the province. 

J Essw UNTN AGUR, ( Yasavmtmgar ^ 
the Fartmts City ). — A town in the 
province of Agra, 10 miles N. by 
W. from the cify of Agra. Lat. 20^. 
34". N. Long. 78°. 50". E. 

Jetra. — A fortified town in the 
province of Gujrat, near the N. W. 
frontier, and situated about 14 ihi'cs 
east from Theraud. This fortress is 
described as a place of considerable 
strength, belonging to a llajpoot 
Chief, who can take the field with 
700 men, with which force he ex- 
torts contributions from many vil- 
lages in the Theraud district. 

Jeypoor. — See Jyenagur. 

Jhansi.—A town ill tlie province 
of Allahabad, district of Ihiiidel- 
cimd, 82 miles N. N, W. from Chat- 
torpoor. Lat. 25° 31". N, Long. 
71°. 45'. E. 

This is a considerable town, com- 
manded by a stone fort on a high 
Jiill ; to the S. E. of which, at the 
distance of 500 yards, is another hill 
iu>arly on a level with the fort. In 
1790 the district dependent on this 
town yielded four lacks of rupees 
per annuiti. It then belonged to the 
J’csliwa, and was a cphsiderable 
tliormighfare between thd Dekkan, 
I'urruckabad, and tlie cities of the 
Doab. Here also was a manufisetory 
of bows, lUTOW^ and spears — ^the 
principal weapon^ of tlip Bcmdclah 
tribes. \ 

In 1§04 a coitisMerable tract of 
coiiiitry in Biihdollnnd was hHd 
tributary to 'Peshwa by Row 

2 fi 


Siva Row Bhow, the Soiibadar of 
Jhansi, and Nana Goviiid Bow of 
Calpee. In February of that year a 
treaty was arranged by CaptaiiV.Tohn 
Baiilic, tlie agent in Bundelcund, on 
the pari of the British govemment, 
with Siva Row Bliow of Jhansi, by 
which he professed his entire sub- 
mission to tli(5 British government, 
and to liis highness the Poshwa ; to 
whom he engaged to pay the same 
tribute for which he had hitheiio 
been liable, the British government 
demanding no tribute whatever. 

He engaged also to refer to the 
British government for adjustment 
any dispute that might arise between 
him and any chief in obedience to 
the British govermneiit, and to assist 
Tn punishing the disalVected in aify 
of the British possessions adjacent 
to his territories. On the oth^r li^^md, 
the British government eng**gcd to 
assist him in quelling any disturb- 
ances tliat might arise in his own 
country, the expense to be defrayed 
by the party calling for aid ; and on 
aU occasions when his troops w^re 
acting in conjunction with those of 
the British, he agiccd to delegate 
the command of the united forces to 
the British officer. In addition to 
these stipulatiop.s he engaged never 
td retain in his service any British 
subject, or European, without Die 
consent of ’the British goveriimoiit. 
{HunteVy Treaties, ^c.) 

Jh ansu-jeung. — A castle in Tibet 
standing on a rock, which from its 
pcTpenclicular height, and the irre- 
gularity of its cliffs, seems nearly 
impregnable. Lati28°.50'. N.Long. 
89°. 23". E. 

The valley of Jhansu is very 
extensive, and has greatly the ap- 
pearance of having been oiice un- 
derwater, the bed of a lake. This 
valley is populous and well culti- 
vated, and particularly famous for 
the maniifactulre of woolIcbOB, which 
arc of two colours, garnet and white, 
and selddUt exceed half a yard in 
breadth. They are woven close and 
thick liku fn^, ahd are v^ry soft to 
Die tduclt, ttib fleece of the sheep 
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being remarkably fine. (Turner, 

4 c.) 

i\\\}Ki^00K\,(Jh(trj1utri, the JJmn- 
loo Grove ). — A village in the Nepanl 
dominions. Lat. 27°. 4'. \. Ijorig. 
86°. 20'. E. 

To the south of this place lies the 
jliurjiioory Forest, whi<^h is about 
10 miles in breadth. This forest 
skirts the Nepaiil territories through- • 
out their whole extent from Serina- 
gur to the Tccsta, separating them 
every wlierc from the Company's, or 
Oucle dominions. It contains said, 
sisso, setti said, iron w'ood, a sort of 
blank w-ood, the sa jh, the biiurra, the 
suiniii, and the multa. The ebony 
is also said to be fouiul here. The 
part most resorted to by the wood 
dealers is that which borders on th^ 
Eoggah Pcrguniiah in the Bettiah 
district — timber being transported 
froni thenee to Calcutta. 

In this part of the country ele- 
phants arc iiutneroiiK, but not much 
esteemed. They are not driven into 
a keddah, or enclosure; but are 
caught by snares and nooses, which 
generally injure, and often strangle 
them. 'Fhe cattle from Chiimpamn, 
and other districts bordering on the 
Ncpaul territories, graze in this fo- 
rest annually for about four months, 
a duty being levied on buffaloes of 
two annas (fljn;e-pcnce) per head for 
the season. Besides clelihants this 
forest is said to be greatly infested 
by tigers and rhinoceroses. While 
travelling through it travellers can- 
not make a resting place in this part 
of the forest, it being no where clear, 
or containing springs, whicii is not 
the case on the Goolpussra Jload.* 

Jhurjhooiy' is a wretched village, 
consisting of a few herdstnen's huts 
scattered on the soutii bank of the 
Bukkia, the bed of whicli is here of 
considerable brcadtli. At this jdace 
is a tree named Dubdubea ; the leaves 
of which abounds with gulls, wbicli 
are powerfully astriiigeiil, anil cou- 
taining from one to six winged ui- 
sects. (Kirkpatrick, 4*0*) 

Jhingwara. — A Coqlep Estate in 
tlio province of Gujrat, ^istript of 


Chain war, containing < bo tween five? 
and («X)0 houses. 1 1 is ciru'dly divided 
into numerous shares among dilfiT- 
cut branches of th<^ same family, of 
which that of A'iiajee is llio most 
powerful, 'liie iidiai)itan1s arc most- 
ly Coolers, who, like their chii'fs, 
were origitialh llajpoots, hut, front 
.some eanse now unknown, have 
been degraded to the rank of ('oo- 
lics. 

Tlie town of .Ihiiigwiirra, formerly 
Soorcjjioor, was built by Siva Itow’ 
Jcvsingli, H:ijidi of Pultun, and 
the ]>resent fort I>y a Sbeikli. In ils 
original slate, the town ofSooreej- 
|M)or ivas much larger than the pre- 
Kciit city, and celebrated for a tcni'’ 
pic dedicated to the sun. 'I’he pre- 
sent Coolce inhabitants possess con- 
siderable pow'cr in this quarter of 
Giijrat, and have an annual revenue 
of one lack of rnpccs from 12 vil- 
la v:es subject to their capital, and 
from exactions on the neighbouring 
disti'icts. On the banks of the Run, 
near to Jhiiigwara, a large quantity 
of salt is prepared, and is also a 
source of revenue. The Chiefs of 
Jhiiigvvara are much addicted to 
opium, and, as widl as their sub- 
jects, are a barbarous, thievish race: 
the management of the revenue is 
engrossed by some Pultun Banyans 
residing in tlic town. (]\PMm'do, 
4t. 4 c.) 

JiiYLUM River, (Vahtda). — This 
river has its source at the foot of the 
^eat JJirnalaya ridge of mountains, 
in the south-ciast quarter of Cash- 
mere. Tt runs through Uiat |>ro- 
vince, and at Islamabad, in the dis- 
trict of Wcer, is 80 yards broad. 
Ten miles from the city of Ca.sli- 
inere, owing to the hollow surface 
of the country, it expands into a 
sheet of water eight miles in circum- 
ference, named the Ouller Lake. 
Shortly after (putting this lake it 
enters the Burraiu^lah Mountains, 
and pursues the ^rcctipn of the 
Punjaij b 3 ‘ a veryj^pid and crook c<l 
0 (>urse, and at isbgtlremnr^hs.lVoin 
the mountains Fti., tiie ^istVict of 
Puckoli, bring siibscq^ciitiy joined 
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by the Kisheiigunga and Nyansook. Seyiirglial, 4,717,654 dams. Tlii.s 
After this it continues its course sircar furnishes 916 c;avalry, and 
through a hilly country, until it 36,000 infantry.^' 
crosses the ufiper or great road lead- The land in this district is at pre- 
ing from Lahore to Attock, where .sent under good cultivation, and 
■ the hilly part is confined to the well covered with wood. The sur- 
westernbank. Here furnu'rly stood face is slightly undulated, and the 
a city named Jhylum, which com- view intersected by frequent chimps 
municated its name to the river for of mango trees. Tliere ariMio fences 
the roniaiiiiiig part of its course, in the fields, except occasionally 
I'Voin hence it tlows along the ciustern where a row of Indian figs is planted 
horders of the Joiid Mountains, and along the sides of the roads. Not- 
iinit<*s with the Cliiiianb about 6(1 withstanding this territory is almost 
miles above Mooltan, losing its c^ntirelyxi sand, and the heat most 
name in that of the latter river, intense, a supply of water is always 
Its whole course, including the wind- to be met with at a short depth uri- 
iiigs, may be estimated to exceed dergroiind during the whc*)e siiin- 
400 inilc.s. mer, fn tlic ncighhouring ilistrict?;. 

This river (the most westerly of .belonging to the Nabob of Oiidc, a 
tlie Punjab streams) is, by Ahul Fa- striking contrast is exhibited. 'J'lie 
5scl, named the llebut, or ilcdiista, cjuaiitity of lurid in eiilthatioii is di- 
in ancient Hindoo mythological ininisln^d by the o[>])rc.ssicu (>[ the 
jioeins the Indrani, and is the government; the mango vlunips, 
famous Hydaspes of Alexander, wliieh recpiire little can*, i\rv iii- 
{Rennel, Foster, Abul FazeL creased in number, and the jungle 

JiGAT Point, {Jagat, the World), more prevalent. On the northorii 
— A town and promontory at the side of the city of Jnunpoor the 
south-west extremity of Gujrat. Lat. ruins of tombs and niosqnes are as 
22®. 12'. N. Long. 69®. 7'. E. The numerous as on the Benares side, 
town surrounds the Jigat Pagoda, some being inlaid with coloured 
and is situated at the western mouth glazed tilc.s. The principal towns 
oftlieGoomty Creek, wdiicli is small are Jionpoor, Oazypoor, and Azim- 
and hollow. It is at present pos- gur; and with the district eame into 
sessed by independent native chiefs, the possession of the British in 1776, 
much addicted to piracy. Not far ns forming part of the Benares ze- 
from Jigat Point is the site of Dwa- iniiidary. {Lord Valetdittf Ahul Fa- 
raca, .so greatly celebrated in the zel, ^c.) 

Hindoo mythological poems as the Jionpoor, {Jmnpoor), — A town 
place of retirement of their favourite in the province of Allahabad, situ 
deity Krishna, from Mathura, bis ated on the banks of the Goonity 
birth place, in the province of Agia. Biver, so named trom its meandor- 
JioNPooR, (or Juanpoor). — A dis- ing course. Lat. 26®. 46'. N. J^ong. 
trict ill the province of Allahabad, 82®. 39'. E. The fort is built of solid 
situated principally between the 26th stone work, and rises considerably 
and 261h degrees of north latitude, above the level of the country, in 
To the north it is bounded by the which, on all sides, are .seen mOiiu- 
Gog^rah and part of Oude ; on the ments and mosques in ruins. A 
soulli by the Ganges; to the cast it suburb of clay-built huts leads to a 
has the Goggrah ; and on the west large serai formed of the s^ie nia- 
thc Nabob of O^e’s territories. By terials, through which there is a 
Ahul Fazei, in it is described bridge of considerable extent di- 
as follows : ^ Tided into two parts ; one ol‘ w liich 

“ Sirpar Jownpod>, containing 41 consists ^of 10 arches, and is over 
mahals ; measiiremnit, 870,265 bee- the bouiidaiy of the river during the 
gabs ; revenite, 66,394»127 dams, dry season. This bridge has stood 
2o2 
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about 260 years, bavin" been erected 
by Momihur Khan, the goverii(»r, 
during the reign of Acber, and still 
remains a nioiuimcnt of his inagiii- 
fteence, ami of the superior skill of 
the arcliitc'ct. In the year 1773 a 
brigade of Bi ilish troops, under Sir 
Robert Bark(;r, on their way from 
Oiido, having epibarkcd on the Ri- 
ver (joomty, at Siiltanpoor, in the 
height of the rainy season, sailed 
over this bridge, which was then 
submerged, yet suirercd no damage 
from the violence of the currfent. No 
native in modern times is capal)le of 
either planning or executing such a 
piece of architecture. 

•lionpoor is said to have been 
founded by Snltau IVrozo, of Delhi, 
who named it after his cousin, J ’iiker 
lid Deen Jowna, and was for some 
time^.lioseat (»f an independent etii- 
jhrdl Jhi the hegi lining of the 16th 
century Kha, ja Johan, Vizier to Sul- 
tan Maliomnicd Shah, of Delhi, 
during the minority of the latter’s 
son, assumed tlic title of Sultan 
Shirki, or King of the East ; and, 
taking possession of Bahar, fixed his 
residence at this place. 'Ehis dy- 
iiasly became extinct .about 1492, 
beffM’c which period it had been con- 
quered by Sultan Beloli Lodi. It 
was finally acquired by the Mogul 
dynasty during the reign of Aclier, 
since which peiiod it has been gi'a- 
dnally declining. Tlie majority of 
the inhabitants are Mahomniedans; 
but in this place reside also the 
Hindoo seel of Rajcooinars, with 
whom the practice of female iiifaiilL 
eidc prevailed until it was abolished 
by the British government. 

Tavelling distance from Benares 
42 miles ; from Lucknow, 147 miles. 
{Lord Valcntia, Hodges, Fvrishta, 
Stewart, Hemiel, (S’c.) 

Jo AN A. — A Dutch rosidoucy on 
the Island of Java, which was form- 
erly fortified. liat. 6®. 40'. S. Long. 
111°. 10'. E. The coniitvy around 
this place yields rice, timber, a little 
indigo, and the natives spiy, cotton 
•’ yarn. 'I’he Biver Jouna flows out of 
an inland Jake, and is one of the 


largest and deepest in Java. It is 
navigated by boats, named perniay- 
angs, into the lake, and has several 
branches, one of which commiini- 
eates with Samarang. Opposite to 
tlie town of Joaiia, upon an island 
formed by the river, stands a Chi- 
nese campon. At .the mouth of the 
river then; is a broad mud bank, 
over which there is somelimes less 
than a foot of water. {Stavonnus, 
cS c. At.) 

Jodie Isle. — A long and nar- 
row island lying off the mouth of 
the gical hay in the Island of Papua, 
or New Guinea, and situated about 
the second degree of south latitude. 
Ill length it maybe estimated at 120 
miles, by 15 the average breadth. 
Respecting this island very little is 
known, it never having been landed 
on, but only viewed from on board 
ship. 

Johnston’s Isle. — A small bland, 
surrounded by a cluster of otlicrs. 
in the Eastern Seas. Lat. 3°. 11'. 
N. I.ojig^ 131°. 12'. 15. 

This island consists of Ioav land 
covered witli verdure and cocoa nut 
trees, and is about a. Icugm; in eir- 
cumfercnce. The natives area stout, 
robust race of men, about 200 in 
number, and, in many expressions 
of their language, resemble the 
SandwicJi Islanders. They under- 
stand the value of U'on. {^leai'es, 
At. A*e.) 

JoHOKE. — A town situated at the 
southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula, 20 miles up a river of 
the s;imc name, and the capital of 
an independent Malay principality'. 
Lat. 1°. 40'. N. Long. 104°. 5'. E. 
The natives export the produce of 
their country, consisting of pepper, 
gold, tin, and elephants’ teeth, in 
their own prows, to Prince of Wales 
Island, and bring opium and other 
goods as a return cargo. . 

The kingdom of ^ohorc was ori- 
ginally funiided b^dvciitnrers from 
the Island of Su/iatra. After the 
capture of Malaofta, in 1611, by the 
Portuguese, the - reigning sultan, 
Mahmood Shah, fled with the prin- 
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filial iiiljabitanls to tlio rxtrcinily of 
ilif peninsula, \>]MTe they erected 
the city of Joliorc. 3^y the Portu- 
guese it was taken in 1G08, and 
by tlie Sultan of Aeheeii in 1G13. 
'Mironghont tins district the Alalay 
language is spoken in great purity. 
{Marsden, Leyden^ Milbnm, ^'C.) 

JoK^^Gfru. — A town ill the jVlalia- 
raltu tciritories, in the province of 
Kliandesh, 74 miles S. JO. from Oo- 
jaiii. I.ut. 22^. 31'. N. Long. 76®. 
4(/. JO* 

JooGDE.A, (Yitg^adciia ). — A tow^n 
ill the jiroviiu^e of llengal, distiict 
of Tipperah, 76 miles S. 15. from 
Dacca. Jiat. 22®. 50'. N. Long. 91®. 
12'. 10. In the adjacent country a 
species of coarse baltacs of an ex- 
cellent and substantial fabric is ma- 
nufactured ; and the Company have 
an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of salt, which is not so much 
i slccmcd by the natives as that pro- 
duced more to the west. 

JooniA. — A populous and thtiving 
sca-[>ort low 11 in the Gujrat P<?iiiii- 
snla, situat(!(l on the Gulf of Cutch, 
20 miles below Wow'aniia, and sub- 
ject to the Hajah of Amraii. 

U’his place carries on a brisk tmde 
with Maiidavee and other places in 
the Gulf of Cutch, and occasioiiaiiy 
with Jlotnbay. Its vessels carry 
from 60 to 60 candies ; the exports 
being ciiietly cotton, ghee, oil, and 
bides to the southward, and coarse 
Dungaree clotli for Persia and Ara- 
bia. In return it receives spicc.s of 
all sorts, powder, lead, and cocHia 
nuts. The port duties arc five per 
iiciit. The larger vessels cannot ap- 
firoach nearer than within three 
miles of Jooria, and the goods are 
afterwards brought up a creek in 
liglilers to within one mile of the 
fort. The landed revenue is small, 
but the value of the port is about 

30.000 rupees per amiuin, of which 

11.000 arc paisas tribute to the 
Guicowar. 

This place was alienated from the 
Jam of Noagnagui^by the Khowas 
family. By an agreement with the 
British government, executed in 


1808, Khowas Suggaram and Prag- 
jee, of this place, engaged with the 
Bombay goverimieiit not to permit, 
instigate, or connive at any act of 
piracy committed liy any person un- 
der their authority ; and also to ab< 
stain from plundering vessels in dis- 
tress. Kecriprocal freedom of trader 
to bo ))C4inillcd by both parties. 
(^Macmnrdo, Treaties, 4*c.) 

JoosAiJD. — ^A town ill tlic Bajpoot 
territories, in the province of Aj- 
incer, 30 miles S. S. E. from Joud- 
poor. Lat. 26®. 4'. N. Long. 73®. 
27'. E. • 

— A village 

in the province of Si-riiiagur, tri- 
butary to the Gooi’kliali Itujali of 
Nr])aiil. Lat. 30®. 34'. N. Long, 
79®. 38'. E. 

This place contains from 100 to 
160 houses, neatly built Qj' ^cy 
stone, and roofed with shingles. 
They are raised to the height of two 
or three stories, and I he streets aro 
paved, al though in an irregiilar man- 
ner. On the slope oi‘ the hill there 
is a line of water mills placed about 
20 yards from each other. 'I'h(^ wa- 
ter that turns them is supplied by a 
stn^am, wdiieh Hows down the moiin* 
tain, and having passed through the 
upper mill, is cundiielcd to the next 
by a communieation of troughs, 
made of hollowTd trunks of lirs. 

At. this tow4i is the house of the 
high priest of Bhadriiiath, w ho re- 
sides here during the six months of 
tlic year, w Idle the temple is shut up 
at that place. On the coiumcitcc- 
ment of the cold season, when the 
snow begins to accumulate among 
the mountains, all the iuhabitauts 
cpiit the neighbourhood of Bhadri- 
iiath, and take up their residence at 
this place. Adjoining tJio priest's 
house is a temple of Nara Siiigli, one 
of the iiicaniatipns of Vishnu. It 
w-as placed here by a Bralimin of the 
Jo.si (Jyotish) class, and the town 
has since borne its appellation in 
honour of the idol. Here arc also 
small tdlnplcs with statues of Vish- 
nu, Ganesa, Siirya, and Nau Devi, 
'file sides of the mountains in 
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this \icinity are overspread with 
forests of oak, while their summits 
are covered with a species of lir. At 
a village oail(Ml >Sellang, belonging to 
Bhadrinalh. the whole scarp of the 
niouiitaiu, from the }>ase to near the 
summit, is laid out infields of wheat, 
barley, and other species of grain. 

Sfc.) 

JoiJDPooR, (Yufiflhapnr, ilie City 
'of War). — An extensive 
principality, in the province of Aj- 
mecr, of wliich it occupies tlie whole 
central and eastern cpiarters. The 
ancient name was Marwar, Joudpoor 
or .Toodipoor, being merely a subdi- 
vision of that portion of Ajmeer ; and 
the rajah is occasionally called the 
Marwar, or Bhalore Kajah. The 
dominions of tliis potentate are very 
extensive, but the boundaries are 
undf^it^^d. '.riie town of Amerkoto 
in Sinde, within 30 miic.s of the In- 
dus, is in his possession ; and on tlie 
cast his territories comprehend tlie 
city of Media or Mecrat. On the 
north they arc bouiuloil by Eicanoro 
mid Jesselmere ; on the south by the 
province of Giijrat and Odeypoor ; 
on the cast hy the dominions of Jy- 
nagur. When llaidnn Khan, a Ba- 
loochee cliief, established himself in 
Ralidiinpoor, on the north-western 
frontiers of the Gujrut province, a 
Joudpoor detachment held posse»> 
sion of Futteypoor, a small fort two 
miles west from Rahdunpoor. 

The southern, south eastern, and 
eastern frontiers of Joudpoor are fer- 
tile ; and being wa tered with streams 
that flow from the mountains, they 
yield wheat, barley, and other kinds 
of grain eommoirin India: the ciil- 
tivaiors are principally Jauts. The 
country also contains lead mines. 
On account of the sandy nature of 
the soil, which -renders the road im- 
passable for carriages, the trade, is 
carried on by camels and bullocks, 
^which arc of a superior size, and in 
great demand all over India. The 
trade to thw, Country from »Surat 
f passes ciiict^ . through Oujfat and 
Ahmedah^^ from IMta, through 
$inde and^ssclmcrc; and from the 


Dcccan, by Mewar and ICotab. The 
town of Pawlee is the greatest com- 
mercial mart in this psu t of Rajpoo- 
taiia. 

'I'he imports into Joudpoor consist 
of cloth, shawls, spices, opium, rice, 
sugar, steel, and iron. The exports 
are salt, camels, bullocks, and horses. 
The latter are strong, honey, and of 
a good stature; and the breed of 
cattle in general is excellent. Tho 
principal inhabitant s of Joudpoor are 
Khatore Rajpoots, who are a brave, 
handsome race of men, of tlie purest 
castes, which are the Sesodya, the 
Cutcheva, tJie Addah, and the Raw- 
tee. The country is described as 
having, in former times, been luiu h 
more ^mpiilous than at present. 

Maha Raja Joswunl Singh, one of 
Aureiigzebc’s best generals, was ra- 
jah of Ibis country. When he died, 
nearCabiil,in 1581, Aurcugzebo gave 
orders forcibly to coiivei t bis child- 
ren, in defending whom most part of 
thiilr Rajpoot attendants perished. 
He expelled the? family from the fort, 
and compelled them to take refuge 
in the hills and woods; such was 
the reward the family of one of his 
most faithful genends received. Tlio 
family, on tho death of Anroiigzebc, 
regained possession, his grandson, 
Ajcet Singh, termed the hereditary 
zemindar of Joudpoor by the liislo- 
rian Eradiit Khan, having rebelled 
and destroyed tho mosques which the 
emperor had erected. The cxistiiig 
Rajah of Joudpoor, named Maun 
Singh, may be considered as one of 
the most pow'crIVd nativ e prim^.s in 
India; although, on Mccoimt of in- 
ternal fends, he, like most othd* Raj- 
poot chiefs, is occasional ly ec)inpcncd 
to pay tribute to Dowlct Row Sindia 
and other Muhaiatta deprcdatrirs. 
{G, ThomaSy Scott., Macmvrdoy lien- 
nel,Broi(ghtmiy^'C,) 

JoiiDPooR. — A Mpoot town in 
the province of Ai/jecr, the capital 
of the Rhatore R^li of Joudpoor’s 
dominions, 280 miles S. S,*W. from 
Delhi. Lat.26®^f;N. Lonlg.73° 
18'. E. 'fiavelluig cUstuucc from 
Oojain 260 milc\s. 
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Jouly Mkhsf.r. — A town belong:- 
to the Mahaiattas, in the pro- 
vince of Kliaiuiesh, 60 miles S. from 
Ooiaiii. Jjat. 22®. 23'. N. Long. 
76®. 30'. E. 

JuDiMAHOo. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Cuttack, 64 miles W. S. W. 
from the town of Cuttack. Lat. 20®. 
li>'. N. I.ong. 85®. 20'. E- 

JfiGGKRNAUTH, {Jagatnatha, the 
Lord of the World ). — A celebrated 
place of Hindoo worship on the sca- 
voast of Orissa, district of Cuttack, 
and esteemed the most sacred of all 
their religious cst a biishments. Lat. 
lb®. 4fy. N, liong, 86°. 6'. E. This 
pagoda is situated a few miles to the 
N. E. of the Chilka Lake, close to 
the sea-shore, and is a shnpcle.ss mass 
of building, no way remsu-kable, ex- 
cept as an object of Hindoo vene- 
ration. 'fhe country around is ex- 
tremely sterile, the temple and town 
being encompassed with low sand 
bills, l^rom the sea the temple forms 
an excellent land mark on a coast 
without any discriminating object 
for navigators. Ky Abiil i^’azcl, in 
1582, this place is described as fol- 
lows : 

^ In the town of Pursottem, on 
ilic banks of the sea, stands the 
temjde of Jagnaut; near to which 
are the imagc;s of Kishen, his bro- 
ther, and their sister, made of sandal 
wood, which are said to be 4000 
3 cars old.'* 

Ill 1734, w hilc Mahom'mcdTuckee 
was dejiuty-governor of Orissa, on 
the part of Shu jnh nd Dccn, the Na- 
l)ol) of Ileiig'al, the Kajab of Purwt- 
tom carried away the idol Jiigger- 
iiaiith beyond the boundaries of 
Orissa, and placed it on a mountain, 
which exploit injured the revenue of 
that pix)vince to the amount of nine 
la(?ks of rupees per annum, being 
the average anioiuit of tlie aimmiil 
collections from the pilgrims. 

The coifiCpu^^ of pilgrims to this 
temple is so ^mense, that at 60 
miles distatiee m approach maybe 
kii6\^ by the (]^uaiitity of human 
l>ones which ’'are si»ewcd by the way. 
Ilome old per^iia conic to die at 


Jiiggcrnaiilh, and many measure the 
disiaucc by tlicir length on the 
ground. When it is first perceived 
the multitude of pilgrims shout, and 
fall on the ground to worship it. The 
vicinity of Juggcrnautii to the sl^a, 
and the arid nature of the soil, as- 
sist to prevent the contagion wdiich 
w ould otherwise be produced. 

'riie throne of the idol Jugger- 
nauth is placed on a .stupendous ear, 
or moveable tower, about 60 feet 
high, resting on wheels, which in- 
dent the ground deeply, as they turn 
under the ponderous machine. He 
is accompanied by two other idols, 
his hrolher llalaram, and his .sister 
Shuhudra, wlio sit on thrones nearly 
of ccpial height. Attached to the 
tower arc six cables, of the size and 
length of a ship's, by which the peo- 
ple draw it along; and iipov il^; ear 
an; liie priests and atleudants of the 
idol, liotii the walls of the tcinplo 
and sides of the machine are covered 
wilh indecenl seiilplurcs. 

Tin; idol is a carved block of wood, 
having a frightful visage painted 
black, w'itli a distended inoutli of a 
bloody colour; the other two arc of 
a white and yellow colour. As tlie 
tower proceeds along devotees throw 
themselves under the wheels, and are 
cnished to death. The followers of 
Brahma arc not in general addicted 
to the worship of dead inon's bones; 
but at Juggeriiauth they have a bone 
of Krishna, which is considered sis a 
mo.st prccioua and venerable relic; 
so much so, that few persons are 
allowed to see it. The appellation 
of Juggeriiauth (Jagat Natha, lord 
of the wwld) is merely one of tlie 
numerous names of Vishnu, the pre- 
serving power, according to the 
Brahminical theology. 

When the province of Cuttack 
was conquered from* tlie MaharattSs 
in 1803, the British succeeded to all 
Oieir rights as sovereigns, and cohsc- 
qiirntly to die revenue, derived by 
their predecessors from the resort of 
Hind^ pilgrinis to Juggernanth. 
By a regulation 6f the Bengal 'go«» 
Ternmoiit, in I809j the supennteud* 
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ance of the temple, its interior eco- 
nomy, and the controul of the priests, 
officers, and servants attached to it, 
were vested in the Hajah of Kiioor- 
dah, who was directed on all occa- 
sions to be guided by the recorded 
rules and institutions of Urn temple, 
or by ancient and established usage. 
In this charge the Rajahs of Khoor- 
dah arc to continue, so long as they 
act with propriety. 

I'hc sum realized at the temple of 
Juggernauth, from the 1st of May, 
mus, to the 30th of April, 1807, 
aiiionntcd to 117,490 sicca rupees, 
which is considerably less than that 
which the Company derive from the 
resort of pilgrims to Gayali, in Ba- 
har. The annual expenditure is 
computed at 56,000 sicca rupees. 
To provide for this expenditure, in 
addition to the established endow- 
ments, c^msisting of lands and vil- 
lages. an allowance of 20 per cent 
on the net receipts, arising from the 
tax on |)ilgrims, is granted by the 
British government. 

For tiic purpose of preventing per- 
sons either clandestinely or forcibly 
entering any where hut at the places 
estahlisiied for admission, tlierc is a 
strong barrier made by a hedge of 
prickly bamboos, where access is not 
prevented by small branches of ri- 
vers ; and there is a guard of soldiers 
placed to prevent their entering the 
towm or temple until they have paid! 
the pilgrim tax, for which purpose 
persons liable to the tax are divided 
into the following classes: 

1st. The Laul Jattries. Of this 
class those coming from the north 
pay 10 rupees, and those from the 
south six rupees, with free access to 
the temple for 30 days* 

2d. The Ncem Laiils. From the 
north five, from the souUi three ru- 
pees ; access 10. days. 

3d. The Bhurrungs, eitlier from 
nortli or soutli, pay t>vo rupees ; ac- 
cess four days. 

4th. The Punj llrtliees. This 
class comprehends persons of low 
jCaste, who. pay two nipees, y^iether 
tVpni the or south. Ibey are 


not allow'cd to enter the temple, but 
are permittf^d to perform the custom- 
ary ceremonies on tlie outsid(3 of it 
for 16 days. It is optional with all 
persons entitled to visit the interior 
of the temple to enrol themselves 
under w hichever class they may pre- 
fer, on payment of the prescribed 
rate of tax. 

Ill conformity with long-establish- 
ed usage the following description 
of persons arc exempted from the 
payment of the tax on pilgrims at 
Juggernauth, viz. Byragliics, Soony- 
assies, Dundies, Bribniacbarics, Mo- 
hunts, Gosaiiis, Khomarties, and Na- 
gas, w ho are all devotees and reli- 
gion s persons. Tlic iiihabita nts born 
in the province of Cuttack, within 
tlie Byturiieo and the Ganjam rivers, 
which is the holy laud of Jugger- 
nautli, arc also exempted; as arc 
likewise all persons who have re- 
sided vvith their families for a period 
of 10 years within the said limits. 
Individuals w ho carry Gaiig(;s water 
to Juggernauth, and actually pour it 
over the idol, and persons resorting 
to the tow ti of Juggernauthpoor for 
trade, or any other purpose except 
pilgiimagc, also escape the tax : but 
these last are prohibited during the 
12 days while the great festival of Iho 
Ruth Jattra continues. Filgrims in 
a state of actual poverty, on declar- 
ing their condition to be such under 
prescribed t’creinonics, are allowed 
access to the temple for thi'(30 days. 

Among the voluminous documents 
respecting this pagoda, published by 
order of parliament in 1813, there is 
no official estimate of lh<! number of 
pilgrims resorting annually to this 
place, and the revenue produced fur- 
nishes no data, so man> classes being 
exempted. Dr. Carey is of opi- 
nion, that on the lowest f^alculatfon 
1,200,000 persons attend annually, 
of whom many never return. The 
town adjacent to the temple is Pur- 
sottoni ; and to it m^'hants, traders, 
and otliers resprtii^ to the bazara 
and markets, have access, but not ta 
the temple without^ permission.' One 
of t{ic most important pcripcls of {ul? 
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^mage is in March, when the Dole Jwlmki*. — \ considerable village 

Jattrah takes place; and the other in the province of jMuIw ah, 47 miles 
in July, when the Ruth Jattra is cc- S. by E. from Kotali. Lat. 24°. tbV. 
lebraled. N. Long. 76°. 4^ J*!. In the vicL 

A road from Calcutta, in the di- iiity of this place tlierc is iinii'li cul- 
rection of ^Juggernauth, had long tiv at ion of wheat and of 1 lie poppy, 
been an object highly desirable, con*- Jumbosier River, {Jamhhusira). 

sidcred merely in respect to tlie re- — A river in the province of Gnjrat, 
puted sanctity of the temple; it which rises in the district of Cham- 
was, however, more essential, in a paiieor, and after a short course falls 
military point of view, for the pm- into the Gulf of Cambay, 
pose of.a|lbrding a communication JuMBosiER,(J'maMa.9ira). — A town 

bctw'ccn the provinces iiuinediately in the province of Gnjrat, district of 
dependent on Rengal and the terri- Broach, 28 miles N. from the tow'n 
lories subject to t|ie presidency at of Broa ch. J jut. 22°. 5'. N. Long. 
Madias. It happened foriuiiately, 720, 68'. E. A considerable trade h* 
that in 1810 Rajah Sookmoy Roy, carried on with Bombay and other 
an opulent Hindoo inhabitant of places, the exports consisting of cot- 
Calciitta, odered to contribute one ton, grain, oil, ami piece goods. The 
and a half Jacks of rupees (16,0001.) tide rises from live to six fathoms, 
towards the accomplisluncnt of this This town and district belong to the 
object, the road wlieii completed to Mabai'atta Pesliwa. • ^ 

be dc.sigiiated by his name. He Jumna River, ( ynm/iwa). The 
died soon alter the payment of the source of this river lias never been 
money into the treasuiy; but the accurately explored ; but it probably 
uiiderlaking has becii prosecuted in is not more remote than that of the 
coujuiietioii with his heirs. ' Ganges, which rises on the south 

Orissa, when^ this temple is situ- side of the great Himalaya ridge of 
ated, W'as one of the last conquests mountains. Through the province 
made by the Maliommcdkiis, at a of Scrinagur it flows south, in a line 
period w hen iJie fervour of tlieir bi- iicarty parallel to the Ganges ; from 
gotry had much abated, which partly which, at tlic village of Giirndwar, 
accounts for tlie duration of this edi- Lat «30° N. it is only 40 miles 
lice. distant, and has as broad a stream. 

Travelling distance from Calcutta, In this part of its course it abounds 
311 miles; from Nagpoor, 600; from with fish, but the inhabitants cue at 
Benares, 512; from Madras, 719; no pains to catch them, 
from Delhi, 910 ; and from Bombay, Tlie Jumna eiitei-s liindostan Pro- 
1052 miles. {Parliamentai'y Reparts per in the province id’ Dcllii, and 
and other Documents, C. Ruchamfi^ proceeds south nearly in a line with 
Rennet, Steuarl, Wilford, ^’c.) the-Ganges, at the distance of from 

JuKAii. — A small town in the pro- 60 to 75 miles from ea< h other, until 
vince of Sindc, .situated on the brow they gradually join at Allaliabad, 
of a hill about one-third of a mile w'heti the Jumna, although little in- 
froni the River Indus, Lat. 25'. N. ferior in magnitude, has its name 
on the road from Tatta to Hydera- absorbed by the larger and niorq 
bad? Opposite to this place tlie holy stream. Including the wind- 
breadth of the river is two-thirds of ings the length of its course may be 
i^iniic, with five fathoms depth of estimated at 780 miles.- 
plater. ^ Tlie Jumna is only a useful har- 

%ulqam.-^A iWe village in the ricr to the British territories during 
Mj|||aratta territories, in the province the rainy season, when military ope- 
of Beiapdor, 36 miles S. W. from rations from the general state of 
Poomm. Lat. 18^^ 16'. N. Long, tho coiint^^ almost impracticable. * 
749 . jg. If; is jfordablc in several places above 
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Affra before the Isiof Oe.tobcr; and succeed. The buildings here were 
cannot be looked upon us abound- creeled in 1773, and in 1803 about 
ary of any streuj^h above its June- 3000 persons were employed. They 
tinii with Ihc Chiimbnl, 10 miU3S be- use the Ilalian method of spinning-, 
low Elaweh, for moi<? than a few which was introdneed so early as 
weeks in the wet sc'asoii. rrom 1762, by some natives Qf Italy, sent 
Calpeeto it.s junction with the Gan- over for that purpose by the Com- 
ges there is no obstruction, and only pany. The n onus are bred by wo- 
one place between Kalpy and Eta- men and ebildren, and the cocoons 
w’ch w:here, in the diy season, the purchased by the East India Coin- 
passage is rendered in some degree pany. 

ditlicult by a bank of limc.stoiie, which 7'he mnll»eriy free is the oriental, 

it was the intention of the iSritish It is dwarfish, andtheleavesbnlin- 
govermneiil during lh(.‘M{utjuisVVel- difl'erent, to which is attributed a 
iesley’s administration to have re- degeneracy in the breeds that have 
moved. {Mnkolm^ Itaper, Fostery been introduced from foreign conu- 
Sth Ffgisirry^'c,) fries. The China mulberry was tried, 

JuNAGUR. — A town posse.sscd by but it did not succeed, from the dry- 
independent native cliicfs, in the ness of tlie soil. The quantity pro- 
jjrovince of Gii jrat. Lat. 21° 48'. duced is capable of being increased 
N. Long. 70°. 33'. N- to any amount. lu 1802 the invest- 

Thc,Balooclicc cliicfs of Junagur meat stood the Company in live and 
sprung from the same tribe as the onc-eight rupees per pound. There 
’>iabobs of llahdunpoor. By an are many other places where the iia- 
agreement executed in 1808 llumcd fives rcjur the silk-worm, and Inive 
Khan Bahauder. the governor of the adopted the Italian method of spin- 
city of Jiinagnr, engaged with the ning; but the Coinpan} do not pur- 
Bombay government not to |M?rmit, chase this silk. I’he employment is 
instigate, or connive at, any act of said to have no deleterious ctfect, 
piracy by any person under his au- and is certainly very advantageous, 
thoiity, and also to abstain Ironi as very young children are capable 
pIundfM-ing vessels in distress. A of assisting. {Lord Va/entiay ^ c.) 
free and open commerce to be per- Jonglebarry, {Jau^albati\’--^\ 
milted to all British vessels paying town in the province of Bengal, dis- 
tbe regulated duties. {TreatieSy tiict of Mymuiisiiigh, 60 miles N. E. 
{•c.) from Dacca. Lat.24°.27'. N. Long. 

i^UNGKRPOOR. — A town posses^d 90°. 42'. E. 
by native chicis, oceaaioiially tribu- Jonkseylon, {Jan StfJan).-^ An 
tary to the jMaharattas, situated in island situated on thewesi coast of the 
the province of Gujrat, 90 miles N.E. Malay Peninsula, betw een the lati- 
fVom Abincdabad. Lat. 23^. 49'. N. tudes of 7°. 50'. and 8°. 27'. N . Prom 
J jong. 73°. 38'. E. the mainland it is scyiaratcd by a 

J rNG EY POOR, jf Jangalpfir ), — A narrow isthmus of sand, about a mile 
town ill the province of Bengal, dis* in length, which is covered only at 
trict of Banjeshy, 17 miles N- by W. high w ater, the tide rising on tlio 
from Mooi'shcdabad. Lat. 24^. 28'. springs about 10 feel. This island 
M. liong. 88°. 13'. E. • is in length about 40 miles, by in 

'I'liis is the greatest silk station in breadth, and has .several small i.slauds 
the posscs.siQ;i or the East India adjacent from one to .six miles iii 
Company; the others being Cossim- circumference. Sixteen miles cast 
bazar, jVjanklali, Banlcah, Conimer- there is another, ^med Pulo Pih- 
colly, Badnagorc, and Bungpoor. jang, dr Long Island, being 23 miles 
I'bc iirst attempt made to establish in length, by eight in breadth, and 
c, a silk r^ufaettiry was at Budge- divided from th€ main by a'strdt, 
liudgc^^Mbw Calcutta, aud did aot haying two lathoms water in the har- 
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rotvest part. On llie north side of 
Jiiiiksc}lon is a harbour, named Po- 
pra, to which a vessel drawinij 20 
feet water may have a<‘cess at the 
springs over a mnd bar; and the an- 
chonigc round the island is generally 
good, with a muddy bottom, 

Junkseylon has no high hill or 
considerable river ; but tlierc arc se- 
vcTal marshy creeks, covered with 
mangroves, the iniiabitants on pur- 
pose keeping the sea-coast in a 
jungly state to guard against iiiva^ 
sioii. Their vessels consist only of a 
few small prows and canoes, which 
proceed nj) the creeks to the well- 
cult ivated ])lains in the centre of the 
island where rice abounds. The 
chief town, or rather village, is Ter- 
rowah, consisting of about 80 houses; 
the inhabitants rtf the whole island 
arc estimated at 12,(K)0. Enllocks 
and biiHalocs are nsed here for la- 
bour, but tliev(^ are no horses. Per- 
sons of conse(|tienc(^ truvol on tamed 
elephants, which are Itrought from 
Mergui, there being none on the 
island in a wild slab;. The other 
animals are wild hogs and deer, a 
few tame gouts and pttultry ; but no 
sheep, domestic clogs, nor cals. I'hc 
heats here are never violent; the 
rains begin in July, and continue to 
November, with frecpu'iit iiitcrinis- 
sioiis ; after wliicli fine wc'athcr sno 
cecds, accompanied by cold north- 
easterly winds at night. 

Before the cstablishiucntof Prince 
of Wales Island the Bnggess prows 
resorted to Junkseylon in great num- 
bers, and brought various mixed car- 
goes to soli for tin. 'rh«*sc goods 
usually c^oiisistcd of clmckcrcd cloth 
called Buggess camhays, made on 
the Island of Celebes; Java painted 
clotiis and painted handkerchiefs 
generally made from the long dpths 
of llindostan; Java gongs, brass 
pots, and other utensils of brass, 
made on that islMid ; China and Java 
tobacco, various porcelain and other 
arnailer articles, 'i'he tin produced 
here ts raised by .^thc natives, and 
smelted by a Chinese, who farms the 
privilege from goveninlcat ; io 1782 
4 


the quantity exported amounted to 
500 tons annual 13% but has sincO 
much diminished, owing to the un- 
settled state of the country. Pieces 
of tin, weighing about tluce pounds, 
pass here for money; and the go- 
vernor, like all Malay princes, is tiie 
chief merchanl. 

The inhabitants of Junkseylon, al- 
though they generally understand 
the Malay language, speak the Sia- 
mese. Ill features they resemble the 
Malays, but with a- Chinese cast of 
eoiiiitenaiicc, and are slender and 
well made. At 'rerrowah, the prin- 
cipal town, there is a pagoda built 
of timber, and covered with palm 
leaves, wlicre about 20 priests or 
talapoiiis oiliciate, who subsist on 
charity. The establishment of Princo 
of Wales Island gave a great blow 
to the trade of this station, iPhafing 
become the emporium for this part 
of the Malay coast. Country ships 
from Calcutta on their voyage east- 
ward call at this place, and dispose 
of a few chests of opium and some 
piece goods, in return for which lliey 
receive tin and elephants* teeth. 
From Junkseylon tin, bird nests, 
biclie de mar, scpini, and clcphajits’ 
teeth, are exported to Prince of 
Wales Island; from whence opium 
and piece goods are im])ortcd. 

The French attempted to form a 
settlement here so early as 1688. 
Prior to 1785 this island ibrme'd part 
of the Siamese dominions. In that 
year the Birmans attacked it with a 
tlect and army, the latter marching 
by land ; but after a successful com- 
mencement they were compelled to 
retreat with heavy loss. In 1810 
they were more prosperous, as they 
eti’ected tlie conquest of the island, 
and sent all the inhabitants into 
skvery in Ifegiie. At that period 
the Siamese were assembling a force 
to attempt its recapture, the result 
of which has not been ascertained. 
(Forrest y Elmn’ey Symes, LeithyBrucCy 

W 

JuNfffiRB.— A town in the Ma* . 
haratta dominions, in the province 
of Aiimn^abad, 40 miles N. N. £. 
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from Poonali. Lat. 19°, 3*. N. Long. 
73°. E. 

JiiNOH. — A town in the province 
of Baliar, district of Cluifa Na^jpoor, 
183 inilc^s N. W. froni Caieutta. Lat. 

23'. N. Long. 85°. 43'. E. 

, JuKREt:, (JrtW). — A town tribu- 
tary to the Maharattas, in the pro- 
yinre of Agia, 44 miles W . S. W. 
fjoiii Narwar. Lat. 25°. 34'. N. 
Long. 77° 33'. li 

JusHPOou. — A small district in 
the province of (ilmidwatia, bounded 
on the north and cast by the pro- 
vinre of TSaliar, ainl situated about 
the 22d degree of north latitude.' In 
the time ol‘ Aurengzebe it was for- 
mally annexed to tlie Sou bah of 
Alliihabiid, although but in nominal 
^ubjecthm to the Mogid einjnre. It 
is a b'lUTCii, niountainons, iinproduc- 
livck twritory, aiid (‘onliiiiies pos- 
sessed* by iinlcpeiulent zemiiidar.s. 

JusiiPOOR. — A town in the pro- 
yinee of Gundwana, district of Jiish- 
poor, of which it is the capital. 
W. 22°. 30'. N. Long. 84°. 7'. 

JuTWAR, {Jhuttmr ), — ^A small dis- 
trict ill the province of Gnjrat, si- 
tuated about tlio 23d degree of 
norlh latitude. It extends along the 
Baiiass f{i> or, near its junction with 
the Gulf of Ciitcli; and is possessed 
by the tribe of Jliuts, who arc of 
Siiidcan origin, the caste being eom- 
mon both in Cutch and 8inde. They 
sire a vcm v turbulent jiredatory race, 
and carry (hciv ravaging excursions 
to a great distance from their own 
precincts. At present they po.ssess 
the Mahommodan religion, and in 
their manners roscinbic tlie Ba- 
looeliy tribes; but, they do not in- 
tormari’y with the MoJiomniedaus of 
Wem ar. They kill cows witliont 
scruple, and cat the flesh of oxen 
in preference to any other. 

Aliliongh the Jhiiis arc plunderers 
by birth and profession, yet many 
parts of their own district are popu- 
lous and well cultivated, the tribe 
not being deficient in industry. 

*Thcy have a race of slaves who not 
only perform menial offices, but at- 


tend them on their predatory excur- 
sions. These slaves they Inougltt 
with them on their first settlement, 
and are named Siimehja, which is 
the name of an inferior tribe, for- 
merly very numerous in Siiidc. 
Ilumecr Khan and Omar Khan, are 
the principal Jluit cliicftains, and as 
well as tlH'ir rcla lions are frerjaeiitly 
at war with each other; but on oc- 
casion of public danger, the whole 
family unites, and pi'ivatc dissension 
ceases. 

The women exercise eonsiderablo 
influence over the men, which is 
rarely found among Mahommedans, 
and can when she chuscs leave her 
husband and mari-y another. When 
this change is determined on, slie 
assembles all her female acqiiaint- 
aiiees and attacks her husband, de- 
molishes his furniture, and perse- 
cutes him until be acquiesces in a 
separation. The Jbiit women arc 
plain ill their persons, and dress in 
coarse black' (dotlis, wliicli do not 
improve their appearance ; yet, they 
arc held in great respect by the 
moil, and a traveller cannot have a 
better protector from these ma- 
rauders, tlian one’ their females. 
{Maemurdoy <$y.) 

J Y A POOR, {Jayapur ), — A town pos- 
sessed by iiKlcpendeiit zemindars, in 
the province of Orissa, 73 miles N. 
W. from A’^izagapatani. Lat, 18°. 
23'. N, Long. 82° 46'. N. 

Jye NAOUR, {Jayanagar ), — A Raj- 
poot principality, situated in the 
eastern extremity of tlie province of 
Ajinccr, The dominions of tliis 
state arc bounded on the north by 
the district of liurriaUali, in the 
I)c]^i province; on the north-east 
by Alvar ; on the cast by Karow ly 
and Bhurtpoor; on the south «. by 
Kotah, Boondee, and Mewar ; south- 
west oy Kisbengur ; w^cst by the dis- 
ti’ict of Ajmeer and the Joudpoor 
territories ; and on t(fc N. W. by the 
country of Bicamerc. In Icn^, 
from north to soutli, the dominions 
of Jyenagur n),ay be estimated 
150 miles by 70 trom east t6 west ; 
but it rarely happens, that the 
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whole of this space is under actual 
subjection to the Jyenagur Ra- 
jah. 

The eastern, north-eastern, sou- 
thern, and south-western parts of 
tliis country, produce wheat, cotton, 
tobncco, and in general whatever is 
common to otln'r parts of India. 
The coujitry is in general watered 
from wells. I'he northern and 
nortii-wcsicrn distiicts being sandy, 
are not so plentifully snp]iiied with 
moisture as the central parts ; but 
in the mountainous tonitory there 
are many streams. The Rajah is in 
possession of Sambher, wdiieh yields 
}denty of salt, as do likewise the 
districts oriSenganah and Rcrat; and 
in addition to these, the country pro- 
fliiees copper, alhim, blue stone, and 
verdigrease. In most parts of .fye- 
iiagiir there are good caifle, but not 
equal ill quality to those of Joud- 
ixior; ami in several of the towns 
tliere are nranu factories of elolh, 
swords, and mat(;hloeks. 

The imports arc line cloth, tissue, 
the maiiuraetiu'cs of Renaros^ and 
shawls from (Cashmere. Fix)m Guj- 
lat and 'ratta are supplied ojiiiim, 
lead, and sheet copper, and from 
Persia fruits and horses. The cara- 
vans formerly passed by Bicancre, 
but more recently through Jessel- 
mere and Joudpoor. 

In the southern part of the Tyc- 
iiagur territories, the cultivators are 
named Meenas, and arc of the 
Khetri tribe, but not stilcd Rajpoots, 
the latter thinking it derogatory to 
follow any profession but tiiat of 
arms. The Rajpoots, however, fre- 
quently rent large farms, but cm- 
])loy meenas to euliivato them. In 
the districts of Kotah and Bondee, 
which ai'c .to the south of tfyenagiir, 
the meenas inhabiting the hills and 
jungles devote themselves exclu- 
sively to thieving, and eat meat and 
drink spirits wii,thoat scruple. In 
the other quartci^; of this state, the 
.great mass of cultivators are Jauts, 
who are kept by the Rajpoots in the 
strictest obedience. ^ The latter fol- 
low the practice so general in- Raj-’ 


pqotana, of oceasionally piiltiug their 
female o'rspring to d<‘ath. 

The territory of Jyenagur is com- 
pact, and comprehends the most 
papulous and lertilo part of liu^ Aj- 
mcer province. It abounds witli 
fortresses, some of Ificm tiic strongest 
ill Ilindostan, and deemed by tin? 
natives impregnable*, juirtienlarly 
that which defeuuls the capital and 
Rantanijioor. Besides these, there 
arc a great number of small forts 
scattered over the (joiinlry, and half 
of the villages are surroundc'd by 
walls and ditebes. Tbc w h(>Ie do- 
minions are supposed capable of 
yielding a revenue of 120 lae.ks of 
rupees per annum, iimler a ju-oper 
government and cultivalion; two ad- 
vantages tb(‘y iiav(‘ never y*‘t ex- 
perienced. 'I’he respective llajpoot 
chiefs, for the most [)art, hold l!.pMr 
lands on the feudal svdem 4>f te- 
nure. 

The tribe of Rajpoots to which 
the Jyenagur family belong is nniiied 
Cutehwa, and is of the Siiryabaiis, 
or children of the sun; being de-. 
scended from Rama, the eelebrat< <l 
Rajuli of Oiid<;*s sc(*ond son, named 
Cush. From the latter, the Jyc- 
tiagur chixmologcrs reckon 210 ra- 
jahs, ill succession to Ibitiii Raj, 
who succeeded to the throne in 
1502. The Ilolknr family claim a 
tribute from this state, and it is an- 
nually subject to the visits oFMaha- 
ratta depredators ; who plunder the 
country, and exact coiitribiitions 
from the Rajpoots, although inii<*li 
inferior to tlietn as soldiers, and in- 
dividually despised by them. Such 
is the clfcct of the internal dissen- 
sions, which pervade all the Rajpoot 
states in Hindostan. (Broit^hlauj 
G, 77iomas, Rennei, Hmtet\ ^Ve.) 

Jyenauur. — A Rajpoot city in 1h« 
province of Ajmcer, the capital of a 
}jrineipality of the same name. Ijat. 
26®. 56'. N. Long. 75®. 40'. E. 

This, capital was founded by tlie* 
celebrated Rajah Jeysing, in th» 
reign Mahommed Shah, which’ 
had the eifect not )inusiial in Uin-’ 
dostan uf dianging tlie name of thf * 
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province to that of the capital. The 
prior metropolis was the ci^y of Am- 
ber. At that period the city of Jye- 
liagur was in a high state of improve- 
ment, and the seat of science. Ra- 
jah Jeysing being a great eneourager 
of learning, and the fonndcr of se- 
veral observatories for astronomical 
researches. 

The town of Jycnagnr is hand- 
.soine, and reckoned the most regu- 
larly buiil in flindostan. The houses 
are of stone, and the streets, which 
are large and spacious, intersect each 
other at right angles. A citadel, 
which comin'ands the town, is built 
upon a steep rock. Around it a 
eliniii of fortification extends four 
miles in circumference. TJiis place 
i.s the great mart for horses from 
Persia and the northern provinces of 
Itmdc^tan. 

Tlir present rajah possesses the 
city, but not mucli tenitory, part 
having been seized by his feudatories, 
the vassals of his family, and part 
occupied by the Maliarattas, who 
annually levy contributions. 

In A. 1). 1798, after llie treacher- 
ous massacre of Mr. Cherry, and 
the other Rnglisli gentlemen at Be- 
nares, Vizier Ali tied to .lyenagur, 
intending eventually to seek a refuge 
with the sovereign of Cabul. The 
Marquis Wellesley being axious to 
bring the assassin to punishment, 
dispatched Colonel Collins as am- 
bassador to the Rajah Pertanb Singh 
to procure his sunendcr ; to accom- 

g lish wiiicli purpose he authorized 
im to expend to the amount of 
three lacks of rupees. A long ne- 
gociation ensued, in which the rajah 
expressed great reluctance to in- 
fringe the rights of hospitality, eVen 
towards so great a villain ; but the 
spiiitcd remonstrances of the am- 
bassador, backed by the seasonable 
distribution of the money, effected 
his capture, under the stipulations 
that he should neither be put to 
death not confined in chains. He 
has ever since been confined in one 
« of the bomb pro^ds in Fort William) 
in a species of cage,open on all sides, 


and there he still conlimics; but it 
is now dcsiral>le, as no danger need 
be apprehended from his liberation, 
that a species of punishment so ob- 
noxious to Britisli feelings should 
cease. 

'IVavclling distance from Agra 136 
miles; from Delhi, 156; from Oo- 
jain, 285 ; from Bombay, 740 ; and 
from Calcutta, 975. {Hunter, BrovgJi- 
ton, MSS. ) 

Jyhtpoor. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Bn n- 
delcund, 19 miles north from Chat- 
terjioor. Lat. 25°. 14'. N. Long. 80°. 
50'. E. 

Jyjur.— A town in the province of 
Delhi, ill the vieinily of Panijiiit, for 
.some time possessed l)y the adven- 
turer, George 'fliomas. 


K. 

Kabrouang. — A n island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 20 iiiihNS in cir- 
cumference, separated from Sulibabo 
Island by a strait four miles broad. 
Lat.3°. 60'. N. Lt)ng. 126°. 35'. E. 
It is well cultivated and peopled, 
but the inhabitants are ('Ugaged in 
frequent wars with those of the 
neighbouring isles. 'I’hjs island may 
be seen 18 letagiies oil’, being re- 
markable for a high peaked inli in 
the centre. ( Forrest, 8fc.) 

Kadirgung e, {Cadarganf). — A 
town in the province of Agra, rlis- 
trict of Fuimckabad, 43 miles N. 
N. W. from the town of Furnick- 
abad. Lat. 27° . 50'. N. Long, 79° 
2'. N. 

Kah LOR E,(iir(ar/n7i/r).-— A Seik town 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
on the banks of the Sutuleje above 
Macow'all, and near the mounlkins 
through which that ri ver enters Hin- 
dostan. 

Kahlore. — A lowii in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, sKnated at a short 
distance N. £. from the city of Lar 
hore. , . * . : 

KaiRw— A lirfge fortified ' ioivp ^ 
in the pi:oviiiCc of AurimgkMd; ' 
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situated ou the south banks of the 
Godavery. 

Kakoku. — A larp town with a 
castle in the province of Ajineer, 
belon^in^ to the Rajah of (loniara. 
This place is situated at the southern 
extremity of a range of hills, at 
tin; northern point of which is an- 
other fort named Eoiieto. 

Kalatoa IsLr. — All island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 35 miles in cir- 
euniference, siirromided by a cluster 
of other islands, on which the Ocean 
Indiaman was lost in 1797, Lat. 7®. 
15'. S. Long. 122°. E. 

Kakrf.ze. — A district in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, which cominences 
at the town of Oon, about 15 miles 
to the north of Halidunpoor. At 
present it may be considered as con- 
taining the following principal ]daces. 

1. Deodliur. The chief Poonjajee, 
a Wagclla Rajpoot. 

2. Therah ; the chief Tozabhoy, a 
Coolee, late a Rajpoot. 

3. Seorce ; the chief Kingarjce, a 
Batesir Coolee. 

4. Mooudetah; the chief Kagojee, 
a Coolee. 

4. Kakor ; the chief Poonjajee, a 
Coolee. 

6. Oon ; the chief Prethi Raj, a 
Coolee. 

7. Balgaum ; the chief Prethi Raj, 
a Coolee. 

8. Ruiiingpoor; the chief Prethi 
Raj, a Coolee. 

Therah may he oonsidt?rcd as the 
present capital of the Kakreze, the 
greatest part of which was formerly, 
under the Rajpoots of Deodliur, from 
W’liosc authoiity it was wiifsted by 
Chillabhoy, a Coolee, who lixed his 
residence at Therah. Kakr<v.e was 
increased to the extent of 84 villages 
• in the time of Kooiiibajec his son, 
and«it afterwards descended to Ja- 
niajee, who raised his family a step, 
by marrying a Rhatore Rajpodtnee (a 
female RajiHKit.) 

Jemsgee reigned about 60 years 
ago, at which lime a great many 
Coolecs were subject to his ^overn- 
ment, but, as is their naitarc, yciy 
rcfrai^oiy* . |iiany ycai^ bSbrQihis 


death he had been in the practice of 
concealing himself so privately, that, 
excepting his wife, no person knew 
of his br'iug 'alive. A sham funeral 
was performed. Which inviegled the 
Coolecs into act:; of rebcilion, and 
then he made his appearance, and 
itiilicted a severe pnnislnnent. ’J’Jiis 
had happciMMl so frc'qucutly, that for 
three years after bis d(‘aih tlic fact 
was not credited, ilis wife Raj 
Bliyc was lii.s successor, ami so iimch 
esteemed by b'littch Suii':li Gnicowju*, 
that he coniided to hc’r t!io charge of 
Kakreze and Pnttenwara until his 
death, which ha])pencd about 45 
years ago. 

Tht; town of Oon, like llie rest of 
this district, is now occii[>i(‘d by a- 
petty iiidcpciuient chief. Dcodimr 
is the place of most strength, and 
can muster from IhnM* to 400 ca- 
valry well inoiintod, and nearl}^2d0t) 
infantry on nigimt (UiuTgencies. In 
this district the dead arc buried 
without tln^ lamentations whicdi usu- 
ally accompany funeral obseejuies in 
Gujrat. {Mdvtnitrdo, ^r.) 

Kalb RUG AH, (Cidharga ). — A town 
in the province of Reeder, 105 miles 
W. from Jfyderabad, and the capital 
of a district of the same name. lad. 
17®. 17'. N. Long. 77®. 8'. lb 

Hiis is now a town of little note, 
hut \yas famous in ancient liin<*s, 
having been the capital botli of a 
Hindoo and iMahonnned:m sove- 
reignty. Rajahs of Kalbergah are 
mentioned by Perishia as independ- 
ent princes when the I)i kkan was 
invaded by Alla ud t)( cii in A. i>.- 
1^5; and, when tlie founder of the 
Biiamcnec dynasty er<.‘ctcd the stand- 
ard of iiidepcndeiiee, in 1347, this 
was his capital. {Fa'ishta, Scott, 

Kalkouns, 01 Turkey Isles. — A 
chister of small roeky islamis, sur- 
rounded by shoals inhumcrablc, si- 
tuated between the sixth and seventh 
degrees of sputh latiiiide, and liSth 
ami lieth of east longitude, 

Kali^Y, TCa//)0*“-“A tow n in the 
province .pf. Agra, situated on the 
h. W. side of the Riv^r Jumna. Lat, 
26®. K; Long. 7©®. 4b'. E. The 
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district atlaclicd fo tlds place, in 1583, 
is by Abtil lazcl described as fol- 
lows: 

“ Sircir Caipce, coiitainin^ 16 
innbals, nioasuroment 300,029 bcc- 
ffahs. lievenne 49,456,/ 30 dams. 
Seyuf'fcbai 1,078,292 dams, 'riiissir- 
car funiishos 1510 cavalry, 30 ele- 
phants, and 31,000 intantry.” 

Kaljjy is a place of considerable 
trade, and the eiilrcpot for the tnuis- 
portatioii of cotton from Iho weslem 
and southern provinces i»ito the 
Company’s territories. 'J’ho Mahoni- 
incdans tirst penetrated to this quar- 
ter about A. I>. 1203, and here was 
lbiig;ht, in 1765, the first action be- 
tween the Jiiitisli (midcr General 
Carnac) and tln^ Alaharattas. The 
latter cann^ to the assistaiici' of Siijah 
.lid Dowlah, Init after a weak resist- 
ance Ayere t(ftally routed, and com- 
po6e(V to reeross the Juiiina with the 
utmost precipitation. 

In 1804 airioii^ the dependents on 
the l*eshwa’s ii^^overniinnit was Nana 
Govind l><»w of Calpee, m Iiosc va- 
luable distried of iVJuhoba lies in the 
centre of Ibindelcund, and had not 
been conqiKTod by Aii Bahauder, It 
was nevertheless ser/(;d by Hajab 
Himiniit Buhaiider a.s part of liis 
Jaidail iindcT the lliitisli, which iii- 
ducc<l the Caipce Chief to unite his 
forces with Sliiinishere Bahauder in 
opposition to the British, lii con- 
sequence of this condnet the fort 
and district of Calpee, and some 
other districts on tlio northern fioii- 
tier of Buiidcicund, which had been 
Jield by this chief as a tributary of 
the Pcsliwa’s, were occupied Ijy Bri- 
tish troops; but, by a subsequent 
arrang'ement, after Nana Govind 
Bow had submitted to the views of 
jjoveriimciit, all his districts, with 
the exception of Caipce, and a few 
villajccs to the northward on the 
banks of tlic Jumna, were restored 
to liiiii. 

By this treaty, concluded the, 33d 
Oct. 1806, Nima Gooiiid Row agreed 
to credo in perpetuity the city and 
disirict of CalpaC in the province of 
Agra, and tJie several viliagc.s si- 
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tiiated on the ri^ht bank of the 
Jumna between Caipce and Ra.y- 
poor. As an equivalent the British 
government granted to the Nana 
certain villages, and their lands, in 
the province of Biiiulelcund, in ad- 
dition to what w as left him of Ids 
old tciritory, the wfiole yielding a 
revenue of 145,0<10 rupees per an- 
mim. The revenue of the (jountry 
ceded to the British was 76,000 ru- 
pees, and that transferred to the 
Nana ainotinh’d to about Uie same. 
It was agreed that over his wJiohi 
couiitiy he was to be considered as 
the indcpeiideiit and uncontrouh^d 
lulcr, and exempt from every future 
claim or demand oil the part of the 
British goveriimoiil. 

As oiiothird of the diamond mines 
at Paiiiiali had IVoiii aiicieiil times 
been committed by his highness tlui 
Pesliwa to the care of Nana Govind 
Bow', it was ai'raiiged that the Nana 
should not bo molested in the pos- 
session of the said portion of the 
mines in question, and the British 
governmciil accordingly renounced 
all claim thereto in his favour. 

Travelling distance from Lucknow 
98 miles S. \V. ; from Agra, 160 ; 
irom B(?na,rf s, 239; and from Cal- 
cutta, 699 miles. (MS& Treaties^ 
Ilemiel, Sfc, S'c.) 

Kamf.h, {Cama ). — An Afghan dis- 
trict in the provin(;c of Cubiil, si- 
tuated bctw't^cu the 34 th mid «35th 
degrees of north latitude, and ex- 
tending along the Kameli, or Cabiil 
River. ’Phe chi<jftow'n is Adecnagnr. 

Kanary Isi.iiS.~A cluster ofsiiiall 
islands lying ofl’ the north coast of 
My sol, Jiboiit the 130th degree of 
cast Joijgitiidoi They arc covered 
with tri es, but uninhabilcd. Good 
water may be procured at the south 
end of the great Canaiy Lskind. 
’riicse islands produce a species of 
nut full of oil, and as large as a 
small ahiioiid. (Fon'est, . 

Ka XI) A NO W ESS EB. — A district, 
exteuding along the south isOadt. of . 
the Island of Java, and situated be- . 
tween the scvofjh a^id ..eiig^th de- 
grees of soutii latitude/! 
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Kanup.laX6 Isle. — An iiregn- has since been ceded to the Seiks, 
urly>slia|)cd island, snrrounded by who w(t(‘ e.alletl in as auxiliaries, 
a cluster of smaller ones, and iriiiu- and repulsed tlie IVepaul army, lu 
merabic shoals, situated between the 1808 it was iinder^oiti^ a sie;>;e by 
sixth and seventh degrees of south the troops of the Nepaiil Rajah, llie 
latitude, and the 116th and lU>th result of which has not Ikmui aseei 


of east longitude. The length of 
the principal island may be esti- 
mated at 25 miles, by eight the ave- 
rage; bn'adth. 

KaMiK Ml. — A lbrln!ss surroiindeil 
by a small hilly and m oody <lisfriet, 
in the province of I jaiiore, sitiiabul 
about the :i*2d d<'gr(M‘ of iioitli lati- 
tude. Ill 1582 A bid l azel describes 
the plae<‘ as follows: 

‘‘ Nagereote is a city placed on a 
rnonnlain, with a I'orl, named Kan- 
grali. In tiie \i(‘iiii1y of Ibis eity% 
upon a lofty moiintaiii, is a phieo 
c'alled Maham-ey, whicli they (tin; 
Hindoos) eonsidor as one of the 
works of the divinity, and eoiiie in 
pilgrimagi's to it from grtsat dis- 
tances, tliercby obtaining the ac- 
eoinplishmcnt of tlieir wislies. It is 
most wonderful that, in ordca* lu el- 
ieet this, tin'y cut ont their tongues, 
wliieb grow again in tJic c<»nrse of 
two or tlin'c days, and soinotimos in 
a few hours. iMiysiciaiis believe, 
that when tlie tongue is (uil it will 
grow again; but: notliing except a 
miracle can elfeet it so speedily as 
is here ineiilioned.” 

'J'he niodern territory of Kaii- 
grah, or Ciitoehiii, is liinit(‘d on the 
north and iiorth-west l»y llurree- 
poor ; on the east by Chanihay ; on 
the south by i'alowr; and on the 
west by l^uiijab. In 178:i its reve- 
iiiie was estimated at seven lacks of 
rupees. 

After the conquest of Seiiiiagur, 

^ in 1803, by the Nrrpaulese, their 
army proceeded in tlie direetion of 
Xepiftil, but were stopped in their 
progress by tliis Ibrlress, whiidi then 
belonged to Rajah Saiisar CJiuud. 
It is situated on a steep nioiiiitajii, 
about 30 miles to tlie west of the 
Ileyah River, is well supplied with 
water, apd contains suflicient ground 
to yield subsistence 4o the garrison, 
consisting of tlirOe or 4t.KH) men. It 
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taiiied, hut they had rediiei'd it to 
great distress, having lain before it 
two years. At that time (fliolaiim 
Malioinmed,the Ro1iillali,wlio fought 
against the Rritish in 1791, was in 
the pay of the Kaiigrah Rajali. 
{A bill i^'azel, Raper, llth Reo'istci\ 

.yc.4v.) 

Kanijke. — A small (own in the 
province of Gujral, district of W'er- 
n;ar, situated a lew miles south 
from Ralidimpitor. This place con- 
tains about 2ij0 houses, and is sur- 
rounded by a ditidi eight feel deei% 
and sloping from 12 to one foot broai^ 
at the bollom. On the inn(‘rl>anlv a. 
small breast-work is tlirown U|k and 
a few niaU’liloeks stutioneil hebiiid 
it ar(; siillieieiit to keep otf the pre- 
datory cavalry, with wbiidi this pari 
of Gujriit swarms. M’hen; are two 
or tbrcu; large tanks Ihti*, hut during 
the; dry season tlie water is brackish. 
{Maemurth, Sr,) 

K A Nook, {i'amptvuhju), — A dis- 
trict in the pro\iiiee of Agra, ex- 
tending along the east side of the 
Ganges. 3’lie soil is generally sandy, 
but well eiiltivaled, with abniidaiiei- 
of mango eJumps, and but litlh? 
jungle. VMien the rains have been 
dctii;ient llie crops fail, except where 
the cultivators, with iniii'ii iabonr, 
water the iields fnun wi lls. Ry 
A bill I'azel, in 1582, it is dcseribed 
as follows ; 

“ Sircar Kanoge, eoiitainiiig 3(1 
iiialials ; ineusiireirient, 2,7?(i,(i73 
beegahs ; revenue, >52, 684, 307 dams. 
This siri.'ar furiiislies 37(J6 cavalry, 
and 188,360 infantry.'’ 

Kanooi:. — A town of great anti- 
quity and celebrity in the [trox iiice 
of Agra, situated on the w est of the 
Ganges. Lat. 27°. 6'. N. Long. 79°, 
.52'. E. Thai river is now about two 
miles dismiit, but a canal has been 
cut, whi^ makes a j bend towards 
(he town, and brings the sacred 
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stream close to the citadel. The 
town at present consists of hiit one 
street, hnt, for an extent of six 
mihis, the inivtiirc of small pieces 
of brick, and the occasional vestiges 
of a Imihliiig, point out the site of 
tbis aiieiciit capital of Uiiidostnn. 
Here are the tombs of two iVlahom- 
nicdaii saints, who lie in slate under 
two niaiisolenins on an elevation co^ 
vered with trees, b’roiii the terrace, 
which surrounds them, is a pleasant 
view of the plain, covered with ru- 
ined temples and tombs, and every 
where little images are seen lying 
under the trees broken to pieces. 
No buildings of any (!Oiiso(iHeiice 
now remain, and 1h<^ brick walls, 
which appear of no great antiquity, 
are going rapidly to decay. Ancient 
0Cuins, of an irregular shape, are fre- 
qq<'n^ly found aiiioiig the ruins, in- 
SfM'ilv^d W'itli suiisent <diaract(Ts, and 
liHviiig soiuclimes the ligurc of a 
Hindoo deity on one side. 

K allege, in the remote times of 
Hindoo history, was a place of great 
celebrity, and the capital of a pow- 
erful empire, which exist(?d at the 
jieiiod of the Mahomnicdaii inva- 
sion. The name Kaiiyaeubju (Ka- 
iiogc;) is <lerivcd from the Sanscrit 
Kaiiya, sigiiitying a damsel, and 
Kiibja, a spinal curve, and refers to 
a w'cll-known story relateil in the 
Hindoo niylhologieal poems. Tlu^ 
language of Kanoge appears to form 
the groimd-w'ork of the modern 
Hindostaiii, known also by the ap- 
pellation of Hindi, or Hindivi. Ka- 
;|ahs of Kanoge are mentioned by 
i’erishta so early as 1008; and it 
'was conquered, though not perma- 
nently rctaiiiiid, by Malimood of 
(rhizni, in A. D. 1018. 

Travelling distance from Agra 217 
miles; from fiuckiiow, 76; from 
Delhi, 214; and 4iom Calcutta, 710 
miles. {Cufebrookny Lm'd Valent la^ 
lienucly linmai/ony l^c,) 

Kamm Islk, (Pido Kapim^ or 
Iron Wood Island). — A small unin- 
habited island, about iiples in cir- 
cumference, Uing olf the west coast 
of .Sumatra, and situated nearly un- 


der the equator. In the charts it is 
usually named Ratii, while to Ralu 
the name of Mintaon is erroneously 
assigiurd. 

Kara 11 . — A town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Oujrat, 17 miles S. I'i. from Ahmed- 
abad. Lat. 22®. 46'. N. i joug. 72®. 
45'. E. 

Kararketa Isle. — A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, situated to the 
son lb of Sangir. Lat. 3®. 7'. N. 
Ijong. 125®. 26'. E. It is cultivated 
and inhabited. 

K ARASJEE. — A small tow n in the 
proviiiec ofBejapoor, 45 miles N.E. 
from Mt'iritcli. Lat. 17®. 26'. N. 
Long. 75®. 28'. E. In- this place are 
a considerable number of Malioni- 
iiiedans, w'ho subsist mostly on aim.s, 
ill a state of Hltli and sloth. These 
Miissiilniiuin devotees, although the 
most intolei'ant on the lace of the 
earth, crave ami take charity from 
all religious. {Moor^ ^r.) 

Kakg Auw, {Caragrama). — A tow*u 
ill tJie Maharatta territories, in tin; 
province of Khaiidesh, district of 
Bejapoor. Lat. 21®. 54', N. liong, 
75®35'. E. 

IVARICAL, (Caricah). — A town on 
the sea-eoast of llu; province of 
Taiijorc, 50 miles 1C. by N. from the 
city of Tanjorc. Ijat. 10®. 55'. N. 
Long. 79®. 54'. E. 1’he tenilory 
around this place is oxtremcly fer- 
tile, and produces abundance of 
rice ; and salt is also made and ex- 
porieil. 

In the Carnatic wars, from 1740 
to 1763, Karical was a place of con- 
siderable importance, and strongly 
fortitied. In 1760 it w^as taken from 
llie Ereiieh by Colonel Monsoii. At 
this period of history the Ereneh, ^ 
by ]>nrcliasc and cession from the ' 
Tanjorc government, had acf)uired 
districts round the fort, compre- 
lirndiug 1 13 villages ; the revenue 
of which, with the customs of tlie 
port and towm, produix'd 30,000 pa- 
godas per annum. (Oiw, Sonnerat, 
y<r. (Sr-e.) 

KARNATA.-e-An ancieut Hindoo 
geogiaphical division, which coui- 
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prcliendcd all the high table land in 
the south of India, situated above 
the Ghauts. Ily a fatality uuc\ain> 
pled ill the history of nations, it has 
lost its name, which has been trails- 
Icrred to adjacent provinces on 
the sea-coasts of India, under the 
appellations of Carnatic, and Ca- 
nara. 

The common Caiiara, or Kama- 
taca character and language, arc 
used by the natives of all those 
countries, from Coiinhetoor north to 
Balky, ncai* Beeder, and within tlie 
parallels of the Bastern Ghauts to 
the Western. I'liis region compre- 
hends the model'll provinces of My- 
.sore, Sera, Upper Bednoro, Sooiida, 
Goa, Adoni, Bachoor, Carnoul, the 
Doab of the Krishna, and Tooni- 
buddra ; and a considerable part of 
the modern provinces of Beja^ioor 
and Beeder, as far as tiie source of 
the Krishna. The junction of tho 
three languages— the Teliiiga, tlie 
IVlaharatta, and the Canara, takes 
place somewhere about the city of 
Boeder, in the Oecoati. The Haiga 
Brahmins in Canara consider the 
Ivcmiataca as their proper tongue ; 
and all accounts, or inscriptions on 
stone, whellier in llio vulgar lan- 
guage or in samscril, are w ritten in 
the Kamataca character, which is 
nearly the .same with the aridray, or 
old w riting of Telingaiiu. 

The principal rivers of the south 
of India, that have their rise on the 
table land of Karnala, are the 
Ki'ishna, the Toonibuddra, the Cau- 
very, and the Pennar ; all of which, 
although rising within from 30 or 
50 miles of the Malabar Coast, run 
eastward into the Bay of Bengal, 
^ proving a gtuieral declivity towards 
that quarter. 

B?the remote periods of Hindoo 
history Karnata existed as a power- 
I’ut empire, wliich comprehended 
great part of the south of India ; 
and, in the eighth century of the 
Christian era, is ascertained to have 
been governed by the Bellala Rayas; 
at whicli time Bala^mi, in the My- 
iSoce province, is said to have been 


the capital, and the Jain the jneva- 
leiit religion of the kingdom. {Mac- 
kenzicy F, Huchamtiy Wilhs, Ilenncl, 
CohbrookCy Ax*.) 

Kauoui.y, (Kenili). — A town in 
the proviiiee of Agra, 70 miles S. VV. 
from llic city of Agra, f iUt. 20”. 35'. 
N. Long. 77®. E. 

This town is situated on the Pucli- 
pcrec, a small river with high per- 
pendicular banks, which during the 
rainy season swells to a torrent, and 
on the other side is almost surround- 
ed by deep and extensive ravines. 
The fort is in the centre of the tow'u, 
which is surrounded by a good stone 
wall with bastions, '['he rajah is of 
the Rajpoot tribe of .ladoo, w'liicli 
tbrmerly reigned at Biaiia. They 
have gradually been stripped of their 
best possessions by the Maliarattas;^ 
the revenues of this little slate not 
exceeding One and a half lacjts'of 
rn|H)es, out of which the Piishwa 
el'dims a tribute of 20,000 rupees. 
The most productive part of its ter- 
ritory is a narrow valley, which e\- 
tend.s 30 miles to the Buiinass River, 
and is scarcely a mile in breadth; 
(Broughtoiiy A’e*) 

Kaweel, {Cavil ) — A largo di^ 
trict in the Nizam’s Icrrilorie.s, in 
the province of Berar, situated prin- 
cipally between the 21st aitd 22d 
degrees of iiorlli latitude. By Abiil 
I'nzel, in 1582, it is described as 
follows : 

“ Sir(;ar Kaweel, contaihiiig 46 
nialials ; revenue, 134,874,018’dam.s ; 
seyurghal, 12,874,048 dams.” 'I'he 
chief town is Ellichpoor, and Rie 
principal river the Poornah, by which 
it is intersected. 

KAYNs,(or Kiayns).— I nthe interl 
mediate space between Bengal, 
can, Ava Proper, and the province of 
Munipoor, or C assay, is an exlen*^ 
sive mountainous and woody* tract; 
occupied by many rude tribes. ' The 
most distinguished among these are 
called by the Birmans Kayhs, but 
by themselves Koloun; and many 
have, since the conquest of Araean 
by the Birmans, been influenced to 
quit the mountains, ^nd settle in the 
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{ >laiiis. Tlicy speak a cUaloet pceii- 
iar to llKsmseIvcs, mid appear dis- 
tinct from all the snrruiindiii^ tribes. 
They are remarkable for simple ho- 
nest industry and iuotiVmsive iiiaii- 
iiers, accompanied by the rudest no- 
tions respcjctinj? reli« ion. 'riiey have 
no idea of a plae(; of future reward 
and punishment, and deny the ex- 
istence of sin in their country. They 
burn their dead, and collect the 
ashes, which, after certain ceremo- 
nies, arc carried to a place of int<T- 
nictit, and on the sod which covers 
them is laid a wooden iniaii^e of the 
deceased. They believe their deity 
resides on the j«reat mountain 
Gnowa, whieh the llirmaiis have 
never yet invaded. When a Kayn 
dies within the jurisdiction of the 
ilirmans, the relations of the dc> 

‘ ceased always convey the iini and. 
inlaj^* of the deparbnl person to this 
iiiouiitaiii, there to he deposited in 
the sacred earth. 7'hcsc pt'oplo have 
no letters, nor any law cxcc|)t cus- 
tom, to wliieli the Ilirmans leave 
them, MC\or intc^rferiiig hi their mu- 
iiici])al or social economy. 

The females of this tribe have 
their faces lattocxMl all over in lines, 
mostly <lescribini']f sej^meiits of cir- 
cles, which gives them a most ex- 
traordinaiy and hideous appearance. 
(^Si/mis, F. Buchanan, Ucc.) 

Kedarnath, {Kedara Nathz ). — * 
A place of Hindoo pilgriniagc in 
No^iein i Jindostan, situated in the 
province of .Scriiiagiir. Lat. 30®- 
63'. N. Long. 79®. 19'. L- 
This place lii;s about 14 or 16 
miles of dir<.*et distance to the W. 
N. W. of Hhadrinath; lint the in- 
termediate hills are inaccessible from 
snoiir, and travellers ju-e ol>liged to 
make a circuitcuis route by the way 
of Joshua til. The road to Kcdar- 
nath is .much obstniet(;d, and in 
many phu’es leads over beds of snow, 
extending for several miles. Uy 
the lime the pilgrimage to Kcdar- 
iiath is coni])h:ted,- llhadiinalh is 
ready to receive visitors, who, hav- 
ing paid their devotions, H-turn by 
the road of Nu^daprayaga and Car- 


aiaprayaga, and thus oonciude the 
grand circle of pilgrimage. 

7’lie ecreiiionies niKhTgoiie here 
by the Hindoos dilltT in no res})eet 
from the ciistoins usually observed 
at the other places of holy ablution. 
After washing away llieir impurities, 
the men w hose fathers are dead, and 
those of the feiiiah; sex who are wi- 
dow's, suiunit hi tile opiTatioii of 
totisnr(\ Oiur day suHiccs for the ob- 
servation of tliesii rites, and very 
few remain more than two days; but 
endeavour to elfect llieir retreat from 
the hills befont the coiniiienceinenl 
of the periodical rains, {liaper, 

Kben-duem River. — ^' riiis is tin' 
great western braiieli of the Ira- 
waddy or Ava River, and tlerives its 
name from the Kayn trilie — llic 
name signifying the Fountain of the 
Kayns. It arrives in the Rinnan 
eoniilry from the? N. W. and s(‘pa- 
rates it from flic eoiupiered province 
of Cassay. The Rinnans say it has 
its source in a lake three months’ 
journey to tin? northward, and is na- 
vigable, as fai' as the Ava domiiiioiis 
extend, lor vessels of burthen. The 
most tlislaiit town in the jiosscssioii 
of the Rinnans on the banks of this 
river is NakioTiiig, u here it joins the 
eastern branch of the lia\vi:dd> ; it 
is ralher more? than a mile broad. 
(JSpmes, F. Jhivhanan, 

Keklan Isle. — A small island 
about 20 miles in cinumifereiice, 
lying oil tin? western extremity of 
Ceram. Lat. 3®. 15'. S. Lung. 127®. 
55'. R. This island is inhabited, 
and well planted with cocoa nut and 
plantain trees. 

Keeupoy, {Cnpa), — A town in 
the province of Rcngal, district of 
Rnrdwaii, 50 miles N. VN . from (Cal- 
cutta. Lat. 22®. 4b'. N . Long. 87^, 
44'. 15. This is the scut of a com- 
mercial rc.sideiiey. 

Kkffint, Isle. — A n island about 
45 miles in lireiimferciicc, separah.-d 
from the south-east end of the Island 
of Ceram by a iianow strait, l^at. 
3®. 60'. S. Long. 13l>®. 15. 

Kedgeree, (^Ijari), — A' village 

and bazar in the province of Bengal, 
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5iitua1(‘d at Hie moiilli of tlic JToogli- 
\y i{iv4‘r, wliidi here expaiiils to a 
hn addi of nearly nine iiiiles aeross, 
i)2 miles S. hy W. IVom CaleitUa. 
J.al. 21°. ri.V. N. Lonj?. 8S° !(>'. K 

'riiis is a iniudi liealtliirr station 
tliiUL Dianioinl Marhonr; and shipii 
of war, unless compelled hy strong 
reasons, shoiihl nc^^■^«^o liis^lior up 
th(^ river. Mere a naval oliicer on 
the ]»arl of tl;e Company is esta- 
hlisherl, \v!io makes daily reports to 
jj;ovej nnient of the ships that arrive 
and sail. 1)urin}]i; tho rainy season 
siiijis sometimes lie here a long: time, 
on acc'onnt of the freshes of the ri- 
V4‘r. On shore the country is a low, 
swampy, salt morass, ami partieiH 
larly p(Tnioious to European eonsli- 
tnfions. Many tropical iVuits and 
olln^r rcfr<*shm( iils may he procured 
here. 

Rkf-AT, {liillaf, the Fort ). — ^Pho 
capital of Raloochistaii, and tlie r<> 
sideneo of its sovercij;ii, IVIahtiiood 
Khan. liat. 2{>°. 6'. N. lionj^. (»7°. 
rr/. K 

7’his town stands on a small hill, 
t)\\ the west si<le of a rich valley, 
aiioiii 12 miles in h'lig^th, and m»t 
cxcxTdiuu: two in tM'<*a<lth. snrroiuid- 
e«l hy lofty monidains, which in 
winter are covered with snow ; but, 
ill the Slimmer, nlford pasture for 
numerous flocks of fat<tailcd sheep, 
camels, ami jeouts. 

i'Voiii its elevated situation, the 
town of K('lat, at a <listaiice, has 
a prepossessing appearance, wliicdi 
does not improve on closi^r in- 
speelioii. The streets an? narrow 
and ilirty, and the houses hiiill of 
lialf-huriied hrick, tlui upper storie.H 
approaching each other a<'ross the 
stroct. "J'he city is populous, and 
coiitanis abov<‘, 4(K)0 houses ; 400 of 
which arc iiiliahitcd by tlie Babcc 
Patau luerehaiits and llindoos. Tho 
latt(;r are computed to exceed 500 
m iiiiinher, and receive grc?at encou- 
ragement from the government, a 
small duty being levied for the sup- 
port of jheir pagoda. 'I'lic bazar is 
well supplied, and tihe town exhi- 
bits an appearance of trade and 
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pnisperity unusual in this miserable 
eountry. in the neighbourhood arc 
many gardens j)Voducing various Eu- 
ropean fruits, but tho proportion of 
ground capable of cultivation in this 
<|tiarter is barely sufliciciii for the 
lH>]iulatioii, which in adverse seasons 
depends on Culch Ciindava for sup- 
plies: of grain. 

The (?iiy of Kelai is merely en- 
clo.scd by a low mud wall, but the 
palace of the Khan, which stamls <m 
a high hill, commanding a complete 
view of the conntry, is considered 
by thf? natives iinpn'gnahle. (Aia- 
neiTy Christie^ ^-c.) 

KkLLAPJANOAMJM, (ififV/rt Matlfra- 
lanty the Prosperous Fort). — A small 
town in the ceded districts of the 
Mysore, afinexcd to the Rarranialml. 
liiii. 12°. aV. N. lioiig. 78°. ,V. i'h 
This place contains a hove 300hhiisi*s, 
and has a small fort with two reser- 
ve >irs. In th(? neighbourhood the dry 
held fi»rms hy far the greater part of 
the aral>)(‘ laud. Pop])ic s are culti- 
vated for the purpos4‘ of procuring 
opium. Whcjii the s(?eil of this plant 
is allow’CMl to ripen, an intoxicating 
liquor called post is composed from 
it, iiiu(?h used for in(!briation both 
hy the Mahommedans and Hindoos. 
Considerable imnihcrs of cattle arc 
also reared near Kellamangahim. 
'I'he woods and w^asles adjacent are 
much frctpiciited by trad<TS in grain 
called hiiiibadies, or brinjarries, who 
even in tiim? of peac'c cannot en- 
tirely abstain from plunder. 

'lin? country from hence to Wora- 
gall lliilly, distant seven miles, con* 
.sists of low rocky hills overgrown 
with brush wood, and interspersed 
with considr?rahlo portions of arable 
gnmiid. Of this the soil of the first 
quality forms one-liflli, ofthe second 
quality two-fifihs, and of the third 
and fourth <puditu?s each one-hfth. 
( F. Umhamn, 4*c.) 

Kelpoouv, {Khelapuri). — A small 
district iii the province of Delhi, si- 
tuated about the 2Uth dcgr(?e of north 
latitude, «iml bounded on the north 
by tlie Keniaoon Mountains. The 
.voil of this district fertile, hut it 
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still contains a great extent of land 
overgrown w'ith extensive forests. 
W hen the Institutes of Acber Averc 
compiled, it appears- to have been 
comprehended in the division of 
Suinbhalpoor ; in 1801 it was ceded 
to tlic Company by the Nabob of 
Oiide, and M^as annexed to the col- 
Irctorsliip of llareily. 

Kelpoory. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, 48 miles N. N. E. 
from Bareily, and the ca])ital of a 
small district of the same name. 
Lat. 2b®. 69'. N. Long. 79®. 39'. E. 

Kemaoon, {Camaon\-^A district 
in Northern Hindostan, situated 
principally between the. 29th and 
30th degrees of north latitude ; the 
hilly part of Avliicli belongs to the 
Rajah of Nepaul, and the turrye, or 
loAvcr pait, to the British govern- 
irftMit,* iiaving bec'u ceded in 1801 by 
the 5«labob of Oude. Tlie territory 
of this district is separated Iroin that 
of Sciiiiagiir by a range of moun- 
tains, on whicJi stands the village of 
Chiring. l^stt, 30®. O'. N. 

After passing tliis chain of hills 
the tontra.st is remarkable. The 
hills of Kemaoon appear to rise in a 
regular gentle acclivity from their 
bases, and the soil is of rich earth, 
giving liirth to fine venlnrc and ex- 
tensive forests. The country also 
divides into rather spacious vullies, 
rendered fertile by tillage, and the 
cultivation is more extended, and 
carried further up the hill.s than in 
Seriiiagur, with a greater population. 
On the frontier several of Itie vil- 
lages are divided, one half belonging 
to Scrinagur, and one half to Ke- 
nifioon, an arrangement which does 
not appear tbunded in sound policy. 
In this district are many small and 
rapid rivers, such, as the Gaumathi, 
the Garuda Gunga, the Barrul, and 
tHe Caiisila. Prior to 1791 the moun- 
tainous part of this district A\'as sub- 
dued by the Nepaiilesc; and, in 
1808, the expelhMl Hajalf of Ke- 
maoon resided at Rampoor as a teh- 
sildar (suliordiiiate i;ollect3r of the 
revenue), unt^r the British govern- 
ment. Jn Abul Fazel describes 


the Kemaoon Mountains, and at- 
iiibiites to them a great nia::y va - 
luable articles tvliicli they do not 
produce : — “ A part of the northern 
mountains of this soiibah is called 
Kemaoon, where there are mines of 
gold, silver, lead, iron, urpiineiit, 
and borax. Here arc also found 
abundance of musk deer, ketass 
cows, silk worms, falcons of various 
kinds, goats, horses, and plenty of 
honcy.^^ 

The city Alniora is the capital 
both of the Kemaoon and the Al- 
mora districts. ( Raper, Kirhjmtricky 
Ahul Fazel) ^t.) 

Kenneri. — A collection of re- 
markable caverns excavated in the 
mountains of the Island of Salsotte, 
near to Bombay. The Portugiiescs 
formerly fitted up one of them as a 
eliureh, and consequently thought it 
their duty to deface all the most Pa- 
gan looking sculptures. 

At present the fine teak ribs for 
supporting the roof are almost gone, 
and the portico is not so elegant as 
tluit at Carli, On the sides are two 
gigantic figures, each 25 feet high, 
standing erect with their liaiids close 
to their bodies, and their heels close 
together, Avliicli resemble the figures 
of Buddha seen in Ceylon. On each 
side of the great cave are smaller 
ones ap))arciitly unfinished. 

Ascending the hill the caves be- 
come so numerous, that they resem- 
ble an excavated city. Some of them 
are small, and seem adapted for pri- 
vate dwellings, having a reservoir of 
water, but others are of a larger 
size. One of them has a long ve- 
randa in front, the chamber within 
wiiicli is 40 feet square, having the 
sides covered witli figures of Jain . 
.saints. Narrow doorways in three 
.sides of the cave lead to cells ‘pf 10 
feet by six, in each of which. there 
is a raised seat ; the fourth side has 
one door, and several windows look- 
ing into the veranda. The small 
cjives arc in a variety of shapes, and 
the pillars which support them are 
not less varioiC. 

The large square cave is situated 
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in a ravine, where there are shrulis 
a ml trees, and nnider the spot cooler 
than any otlnn' part of the subtciVa- 
neoiis city. The snmmit of the 
mountain commands a lino prospect 
oviT woods and liills, and anus of 
tlic sea ; to the continent of India 
on the one hand, and to the ocean 
on tin; other. 

K kucolano Islu.— S ee Tolour. 

KI'RINJA, {Caranja ). — A larj^e 
walled town, with a line tank of 
w atc.‘r, in the province of Ih raiV the 
Ja^hire of Souhah Khan. < 

K K r 15 E. — ^'rhis is the prim-i pal town 
beloiif^iiiir to iVleepThara, one of the 
Ameers of Sinde. It is iarp^er than 
Corachic, and is situated on an is- 
laml ill tlic' River Indus. The chief 
viliaj^es in its vicinity are Rohur 
Kadliun, Usclec, and AVahtiacc. 

Kevs Isle. — -T hree islands of con- 
siderable extent ill tlic Eastern Seas, 
situated about tlic 133d degree of 
east cm loiigitiulo, and between the 
iiftli and sixth degrees of north lati- 
tude. They are named Key Watela, 
Little and Great Key Islands, but 
respecting them nothing beyond thdr 
geographical situation is known. 

Krydee, {Cardi ), — A town in the 
province of Rahar, district ofChutta 
Nagpoor, 235 miles W. by N. from 
CaUuilta. Lat, 22®. 46'. N. Long. 
84®. 4{/. E, 


KHANDESH, {K/iandesa), 

A province in the Deccan, si- 
tuated principally between the 21st 
and 23d degrees of north latitude. 
I’o the north it is bounded by Mal- 
wah ; on the south by Auniiigabad 
and Berar ; on the (;ast it has Rerar ; 
and on the west the province of Guj- 
rat.« 111 leiigtli it may be estimated 
at 200 miles, by 90 miles the average 
breadth. 

Khaiidcsh was one of the small 
soubalis, formed during the reign of 
Acber, from conquests matle south of 
the Nerbuddah. It then occupied 
the sjjlace betwixt^ Malwah on the 
uorih ; Berar on tnc east ; and Ah- 


incdmigger (afterwards A uni ngubad ) 
on the west and south; but its boun- 
daries has since flmdualed eousider- 
ablj^ In the Ayecii Ac'berry it is 
dc.scribcd as follows : 

“ 'I’hc soubali of Daiidees. This 
sonbah was originally called Khan- 
decs, but iii>oii the conquest of the 
fortress of Aseor, the name was 
iliaiiged to Daiidi^es. It is situated 
ill tlie second climate, in length 
from Poorgoiig, which joiiisMo Jiiii- 
diah, to Scluug, bordc'ring on the 
territory of Aliinoiliiuggiir, it* iliea- 
sur(‘s 75 coss ; and the breadth froiu 
Jainood, which eonliiies it towards 
Rerar and Pall, joining to iVlatwali, 
is 50 coss. It is bounded on the 
N. W. by Malwali ; Kaliieb (‘onfuies 
it to the south ; on the east lies Rc- 
rar; and on the north large moiiii- 
tains. 'riio soubali of Kliamh.'sli eon. 
tains 32 rnahals ; revenue 12,t5^7,t)72 
tiiiigebs.’' 

This is one of the original .^lalia- 
ratla provinces, and is nuiiarkiibiy 
strong by nature. Wit bin one day’s 
march nearly twenty fortresses, all 
in sight in did’ereiii directions may 
be counted. Chandon', IJnky, 'riiii- 
ky, Saler, Roiilee, \assiek, 4Vini- 
niuck, Gallia, jVlougy, and Toiigy, 
are all places of this deseriplion. 
The ridge of the Western Ghauts 
extends along the Tiijilee Hiver, 
from w hence there are passes down 
to Khandesh ; which province, al- 
though of an irregular Kiirfaee, and 
containing many strong holds, is not 
mountainous. 'I'ho chief rivers are 
the Nerbuddah and tlie 'I'uptee, and 
the principal towns Roorhaiipour, 
Hasser, or A seer, and Mindia. 

A eotisiderable portion of Klian- 
desb is possessed by the llolear fa- 
mily, being (ike the province of Mal- 
wali divided betu'Cen the Peshwa, 
llolear, and Sindia, btit miieli the 
largest part is possessed by the two 
latter jiowem. Abounding in strong 
holds, occupied by petty nati\ e eliielk, 
the revenue is eolleeted vvitli great 
difficulty, and generally reipiires the 
intervdiitioii of a military force. The.,, 
province gcnerallyiis tcrtilc, and tor. 
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lerably well watered ; but, owin^ to 
th<^ iialiin; of tbe j^oveniineiit, iri- 
Oifl'ereiitly eiiltivatofl, and but thinly 
populated. A very fifi eat proportion 
oi the tiihahitaiits (probably tli(^ tive> 
sixths) are Hindoos of the Rrahniiii- 
ical |)('rsnasioii, and may be esti- 
mated not to exceed 2,t)0U,000 in 
number. 

In the he«*innina^ of the I5tb cen- 
tury Khandesh v/as j,^overn<'d by in- 
dep<Mul(‘.iit sovertd^iis, elaimiii^ their 
d( ascent ironi tlniar, and residiii^f at 
Aseer as 1la;ir capital ; but towards 
th;- close of the eeiitury it was com- 
pletely subdued, and anii<;\ed to the 
Mo«rnl oiripiie. {Abal Fazd^ Tmw, 
ih: Pflan/uls Wdleslvy^ licnud^ .Ve.) 

i\ II A.s<; \i\v.i'.^{fLhaj^frnj ). — Atown 
in the province? nf Aura, district of 
l''urrn(*l;ahad, (ii iinles N. \V. from 
tfu' town of I’urrnelvjjbad. 1 jat. 27°. 

km-.iML AS — A lan^e walled town, 
with a fort adjoinini^, situated in the 
province’ of Malwali, 1J4 miles S. W. 
Irmn Chattel poor. Ijat. 21°. l.V. N. 
Loiij^. 7>>° ;t(/. I'\ rjiis place be- 
lonjics to tlio ilistriel of Sajifa, or Sau- 
p:(ir, wlii(;li is distant about 31 miles 
to the soutliward. {Jlimtcr, Vc.) 

Kiicuoo. — A town ill libel, si- 
tuated to the north of the great Hi- 
malaya ridge of iiMMiiitnin.s. T^at. 
2S° 13'. N. Long. 8;'>°. 45^K. This 
was once a large? place, hut is now 
inconsiderable, liuving be(?ii laid 
waste prior to 1790 by an incursion 
of the Kala Soogpa Tartars, avIio 
occupy the country north of Jooii- 
galc, and avUo Uh soiucj time pos- 
sessed themselves of Lassa. y\ coii- 
siderubh* trade? subsists betwixt Nc- 
paiil and this place, which nominally 
belongs to the Dalai liunia of .Lassa, 
but is in fact possessed by the Clii- 
iiese. Mom Jvheroo there are no 
snowy inoiintains to be seen in the 
northern iiiiartcr; hut there arc in 
the south, the west, and the south- 
east (jiiurtcrs. Kirkpatrick, Ac.) 

Kii o 081 1 V LG II u K ,{Khashdi<d ghar\ 
•— A luud fort witli double walls, 

, round bastions, and a ditch, situated 
in the province of Ajmecr, 68 miles 


S. E. from Jcypoor. I^at. 27'. 
E. 

KiioosHGur. — A well Iniilt small 
lull fort in the province of Bejapoor, 
district of Batieapoor, strongly si- 
tuated on the top of a rising ground 
ill the midst of an extensive plain of 
so regular a descent, that it forms a 
glacis oil every side. I jat. 15°. 29'. 
Long. 7r>°. I3A K. 

Kmo/d.ak. — A town in the pro- 
vince of iialooHiistan, the resilience 
of Meer Alorad Ali, one of the prin- 
cipal Balooehee Ameers of the Ivimi- 
biirunee (lihe. Its sitnatioii has not 
been eorreetly ascertained, but it is 
sonicwhrrc about 3b°. 39'. N. and 
67'. E. 

This |>l:iee stands in a small ro- 
mantic valley of tin? same tiairie, he- 
tweeii two tremendous ridges of hare 
rocky momilaiiis, whieh is tolcTahly 
well ciilli\aled, and watined h\ . a 
stream lloAving through the centre. 
The town is walled, and lias a good 
bazar. Although a iMahommedan 
town, the Hindoos are held in great 
esteem, and possess a pagoda dedi- 
cated to the goddi’ss Cali. AVJieii 
winter approaches, on aeeoiint of the 
severity of the climate, the elkief and 
all the ric?!ier class of persons retire 
southward to Ciiteh (inndava, to 
avoid the intense cold, wliieh among 
these elevated vallies c?ongeals the 
water. Mom lienee to Kelat, the 
capital of Balooeliistaii, is three days 
journey. {Ckristie, Kimwir, Ac.J 

KiiYRAnAR. — A district in the N.i- 
bob of Onde’s b'rritories, situated 
principally between the 27th and 28tli 
degrees of north latitude. By Alml 
Eazel, in 1682, this district is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sircar Khyrabad, eoiitaiiiiiig 22 
niahals, measurement 1,987,700 l)ce- 
galis; revoinic 43,644,381 dams. 
Seyurglial 1,713,342 dams. 'Jliis sir- 
ear furiiislics 1 160 cavalry, and 27,800 
infantry.” 

This is a fertile, yvcll watered dis- 
trict, but the cultivaluni inferior to 
that of the adjaeeiit districts in the 
Doab. The prii^dpal crops a/c biu’-^ 
ley, wlieat, tobacco, and small peas^ 
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The soil is of a sandy nature, and 
during' thi? dry season clouds of dust 
arc raised by the uind, yet in tho 
cold scjison the crops are lieqiieiitly 
in'liired by the frost. I’bore are some 
fields of sugar cane, but this species 
of cailiivation is as yet imperfect. 

'I'lie principal rivers are the Gan- 
ges, thcGoggrah, and IheGoomty; 
and tti(‘ chief towns Kliyrabad, 
Shahahad, and Naraiigabad. (7V>a- 
'tmnt^ AM FazeU Ve.) 

KuYUAUAn. — A low'll ill the pro- 
vince of Onde, 4t) niiU's travelling 
distance north from liiieknow, the 
capital of a district of the same 
iiume. Lat. 27°. 2i>'. N. Long. 80°. 
4.y. b:. 

Khvupoou. — A town in the pro- 
vinc<! ofSinde,the rcsideneeofiVIeer 
Sohrab, one of the aineei*s or princes 
of that extensive country, it stands 
six days journey by land from Hy- 
derabad, th(‘ capital of Siiide, and 
four by water. It is a (ilace of some 
trade, uiid noted for the dyeing of 
cloths. 

KaKAHY.— A town on the sea- 
coast of the Soiithori! Carnatic, dis- 
trict of Marawas, 127 miles N^. E. 
from Ca|»c (Comorin. Lat. 0°. 15'. N. 
Long. 78°. 5.‘i'. li. 

Kimedy, {Cumuli ), — A towm in 
the Nortlierii Circars, 8:} miles S. W'. 
from Gan jam. Lai. 18°. 48'. N. 
Long. 84°; 1 1'. E. 

Kinatoor. — A small town in the 
Carnatic, near to w hieli is the highest 
pagoda, or Hindoo temple, in tho 
provinc(% being 222 feet in Inuglit. 
I^at. 12°. 15'. iN. Long. 75°. 19'. 
E. 

KiRTHtPOon, {Kirtipura, the fa-- 
moux Cittf). — A t«)wii in the valley f>f 
Nep.aiil, ‘uboiit three miles west from 
Pat II. Lat. 27°. UO'. N. fiOiig. 85°. 
3^. E. 

This place was once the sea t of an 
independent prince, though at the 
period of Piirthi Narraiifs(tlio Goor- 
khali Kajah's) invasion, it was in- 
cluded in the territory of Patii. It 
is said at one period to have reckon- 
ed 0000 hoiise.s ,pr families within 
its jurisdictiou, but it is at present a 


place of no great extent or conshler- 
atioii. 

When Purtlii Narraiii, the. (Jhoor- 
kliali Kajah, took this pla(;c in 1708, 
he w^as so enraged at tlu^ long and 
obstinate defence made by the in- 
habitants, that he ordcnnl the noses 
and lips of all the survivors, without 
exception of age or sex, to lie cut 
ofl‘; and the name of tb.c city to he 
changed to Naskata|)oor, which sig- 
nilics the town of cut noses. This 
fidict appears to bavj' been strictly 
enforecil, as 23 years afterwards the 
Rritisli ambassador at \cpaiil found 
many persons who bad outlived this 
mutilation. {Kirkpatrick, fatlierCiil- 
teppe, ^c, Sfv,) 

Kirwal. — A town belonging to 
the Maharattas, in the province of 
Malwali, 42 miles N. W. from l>il- 
sah. I iai. 24°. 2'. N . l.«oiig. 7^>°.13'. 1%, 

KisuKNAOI'R Disirict, {Jy-ishna 
Nagnr ). — See Nudoka. 

Kisiiknaocr. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Peiigal, situated on the S. K. 
.sid<*. of the Jcllingby lliver, 62 miles 
N. by Ji. from Cah ntta. Lai. 2,3°. 
26'. N. Long. 88°. ,35'. \ ). 

Kishknagur. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmcer, 1.3 miles S. 10. from 
the city of Ajinecr. J. at. 26°. 32'. 
N. Long. 75°. 1'. P, 

This is the capital of a small but in- 
dependent priiiei]>ality, in the iieigli- 
liourbood of Ajmcer, the rovcimes 
of which amount to four lai^ks of ru- 
pees per an mini. 'J1ic rajah’s rela- 
tions ami the descendants of bis fa- 
mily amount in number to near 5000, 
and are all fed and married at thc^ 
rajah’s expmisc, whose government 
is eompletcly iiatriarcbal. In return 
they act as soldiers, and ddend the 
state. ’Pile rajah is of tho Kiiatore 
tribe of Eajpoots, hut the majority 
oftlic cultivators are,Tauts. {Brough- 
Imi, G, Thomas, 

Kishencunga IliVEU, {Krishna 
Gauga, Black River ). — ^'Phis river 
has it.H source in the mountains to 
the north of the Packoli district, and 
after a short course joins the Jliyluni 
EiveP on the north -western Iroiiticrj 
of the province of I^ahorc. 
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Kish i favar, (CWWflVflr, abound- 
ivfs; in Wood), — A di»lrict in llu; 
noi th-naslern exircmily of the pro- 
vince of 1 iuhore, situated principally 
betivecii the .33(1 and d4th dej^recs t»r 
north latitude, and bounded on the 
north west hy the southern range of 
Cashmere 11 ills. 

This district is in general very hilly 
and woody, and but thinly inhabited, 
the ('lirnatein winter hciiig extremely 
cold. J t is intersecleil by the River 
Chinaub. which in some places is 70 
viirds broad, and extremely rapid. 
At the village of Nausinan it is cross- 
ed in a basket siting to a rope, reach- 
ing IVoin side to side, which is pulled 
along the. rope with its goods or pas- 
sengers, and then back again. In 
1783 this was one of the lew inde- 
piuident lliinloo districts remaining 
in India, y<.*t the chief w as a Maliom- 
mcdSni. * It probably slill remains 
independent, having ftJW attractions 
lor invaders. {Foster y ^t.) 

Kishtkwau. — A town in the pro- 
vince oi‘ liHliore, named also '1 riiok- 
natli, situated close to the soniherii 
range of Cashmere Hills, and 04 miles 
1). S. R. from the tjity of Cashmere. 
Lat. 31° 7'. N. liong. 7,0° K 

KissFii. — A small island, about 20 
mih.'s in l irennifereiiee, l3iijg oH'thc 
uorth-casttTii extremity of Timor. 
Lat. 8° ry. S. Jiong. 127°. .V. iC. 
It is inhabited, and allbids relrcsh- 
meiits and water for sliijipiiig. 

K 1STN A R I V HU, {Krishna, the Sable). 
— ^'riiis river has- its source in the 
■Western (ihauts, not far from Sata- 
rah, in the province of Bejapoor, and 
only 50 miles from the west coast of 
India. From hence it proceeds in a 
S. \V. direction, until it rea<'hes Mer- 
rit(‘h, when its bulk is greatly in- 
creased by the jiuietionof the River 
Waruah, formfrd by a variety of 
streainh'ts that tall from the Ghauts. 
After Ibis bending more to the east- 
ward it receives the accession of the 
]Vlalpi]l>a. Gntpnrba, Beeniab, and 
Toombuddra, and with an augment- 
ed volnnie proceeds to the Bay of 
Bengal, w Iktc it forms tho 'noHhem 
*Douiidary of the Guntoor Circar. 

V 


During its course, which, including 
Hk; windings, may be estimated at 
050 miles, it w’atei s and fertilizes the 
pn»viiices fif Bejapoor,' Beeder, Hy- 
derabad, and the districts of Pawl- 
nand, Guntoor, and Condapilly. The 
term Krishna stgnilies black or dark 
blue, and is the name of the favour- 
ite deity of the Hindoos — an incar- 
nation of the preserving power, 
Vishnu. / 

This river forms the proper bound- 
ary of the Deccan, as understood by 
the best Mahotninedan authors, and 
the south of India — a name in mo- 
dern limes restricted to the regions 
south of tlic Krishna, niiscalletl tlic 
Peiiiusiila. The earlit st Mahoin- 
incdaij army that caussed this river 
was led in 1310 by Kafoor against 
Dlioor Snmmooder, tin; cai)ital of 
Belial Deo, sovereign of Kamuhi, a 
Hindoo empire llien existing, which 
eumjneliended all tin; elevated table 
lainl above the eastern and western 
chain of irioiintains. {WilhSy Moor, 
J. (irant, (St.) 

Kistn v vatnam, {Krishnapatan ). — 
A town on the sea-coast of the (Car- 
natic, 87 miles N, from iVladras. Lat. 
14'. 10'. N. liong. 8(i° 16'. E. 

Kistn A(; h krr y, {Krishnarf^hiri). 
— A town and fortress in the j»ro- 
vinceof Bnrramahal, 105 miles west 
from Seringapalam. Lat. 12°- 32'. 
N. l^ong. 78°. 23'. E. 

Near to this place the country 
consists of a plain, in which arc scat- 
tered high rocky, insulated moun- 
tains, of a very singular and grand 
appearance. 'Pliat on which the fort 
is situated is 700 feet in perpendi- 
cular height, and so remarkably bare 
and stci'p, that it was never taken 
except by surprise. In Nov. 1791, 
the British troops w^ere repulsed with 
considerable loss in an attempt do 
storm this fortress;* along with the 
district it w'as siibsequeiilly ceded to 
the British, who destroyed the forti- 
lications, which from tlie altered si- 
tuation of ailairs in the Mysore be- 
came unnecessary. 

Much of the plain in tliis nbigb- 
bourhood is rice *gro^^ > 
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althotif^h well watered, is poor, 
'riie road iVom Hyneottah to Kist- 
iiagherry lea<ls mostly throns^h ^nar- 
row detiles amonj;' hills covered with 
briisliwood, which is also tlie case 
from Jiciicc to Malapaddy. 'I'his 
last town, although ])laced in the 
centre of the ISarraiiiahal, never be- 
longed to that province, having been 
long annexed to A retd. (K Bucha- 
nany Dirom, Salt, (^r.) 

Kisty. — An Afghan town, sitii- 
at(!d to the west of the Indus, in the 
province of Hajylian, 120 miles S.W. 
from jVfooItan. Lat. 29°. 18'. N. 
Long. 70°. li\ E. 

Kittook. — A town and small dis- 
trict in th(i Pc‘shwa*s territories, in 
the province of Eejapoor, 20 miles 
S. E. From JMerritch. 

'^J’his place was originally tributary 
to the Poonah state, and the dessaye 
had a few villagt^s in the jaghiro ; 
but, after tlic death of the Pcshw'a, 
Madhurow, the dessaye, took advan- 
tage of the convulsions that ensiie<l, 
and usurped the whole. In 1804 
the renter of the district complained 
to General W- ellosley that, though a 
subject of the Peshwa'.s, his couiilTy 
was plunder<;d and devastated, not 
only by two neighbouring l(mdato- 
rics of his highnesses. (Goklah and 
Ap])ali Dessaye), but also by the 
Peshwa’s own deputy, the sirsoubab. 
Ey the interposition of the British 
goveriimciit peace w its restored, and 
the dessaye compelled to fulfil his 
engagements with the Peshwa; but 
at the same time protected in his 
own just rights. This district is fer- 
tile, and during a period of peace 
may be expected to yield from five 
to six lacks of rupees per annum. 
(MSS. 5 c*.) 

KofiRAGuii River. — A small river 
ih the province of Giindw^ana, which 
flows past the town of Byrahgur, and 
afterw'ards falls into the Baum Guii- 
ga, or Waiiiy River. 

Kohcraan, or Orshere, (Koghe- 
ran. Great MomUains). — A dismet 
in the north-western quarter of the 
jfiroViiice of Laliore, sitnated betw'cen 
the 33d and 34th degrees of north 


latitude, and hounded on llio cast by 
the Jhyluui or Ilyda^pcs Piver. 'Hie 
face of the country is extremely hilly 
and wild, and the country hut thinly 
iiiliahitcd, being mostly ]!Osscssed by 
petty native chiefs, alternately tii- 
liiilary to the Sriks and Afghans. It 
contains no town of note. 

K<»HAii'r. — An Afghan town in the 
provim;e of Gabiil,r)3 miles w'cst from 
Attock, on the Indus. Lat. 33°. 6'. 
N. Long. 70°. 20'. E. 

Konavoor, (Conapiir). — A town 
in the province of Bejapuor, 38 miles 
VV. N. W. from Darwar. Lat. 15°. 
34'. N. liOiig. 74°. 32'. E. 

Konjeur. — A small district in tJic 
province of Grissa, situated pritici- 
pally hetween tJie 21st and 22d de- 
grees of north latitude. 'I’o the north 
it hits the districts of .Singbootn and 
Mohiirbiingc, and to the south the 
Company’s province; ofCuftack. It 
continues (»ccuf>ic(1 by independent 
native ebiers, but w'as formerly tri- 
butiiry to the Nagpoor IMaharattas. 
It is fertilized l>y many strr'ains, and 
is capable of a high state of etiltivor- 
tion, but continues very desolate. 
The principar towns are Kunjeur, 
OgurapoOr, and Andapoorgur. 

Konjeur,' or Kondojurry. — A. 
town in the province of Orissa, dis- 
trict of Konjeur, of which it is tlio 
capital. fi«it. 21°. 34'. N. Long. 
85°.46'.E. 

Konihar Isle. — A very small 
island in the r<!astern Seas, situaied 
to the iiortli of Wageooo. 'rhe inha- 
bitants cultivate plantations of yams, 
potatoes, sugar-canes, and other tro« 
pical productions. With Wagceoo 
they barter turtle sausages, made of 
turtle eggs, for sago citluT baked or 
raw. 'I’hey also carry tortoise-shell 
and swallo to sell to the Chinese, who 
trade to that island in sloops. (For* 
rent. See.) 

Koohangan Isle. — very small 
island in the Eastern Seas, one 
of the Soolon Archipelago. It is 
uninhabited, and appears like two 
islands, there being a narrow isthmus 
in ttib middle. 

Kookibs, (Cuds, or L^metas).-^ 
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The Kook i os are a race of people 
who live auion}!^ the niountuiiis to 
the north c.ast of the Cliittao-onsf dis- 
trict, ill the province of Itenpfal. 
Tlu'y rrsid(? ul a greater distance 
than the Choonnas from tlio inha- 
hitaiits of the ])!ain, to whoni they 
are CMnisecjiiently but little known ; 
and are s<‘ldom seen, except when 
they visit the f;-arkets on the borders 
of the jungles, in the l«iingaueuli 
and Aurnugal'ad divisions, to pnr- 
chas<^ salt, dried fisli, and tobeceo. 

'J'liO Ivookics are. a stout, innscnlar 
pro])le, bnt not tall, and have the 
jieeiiliar features of all the natives of 
the < .’..steiM parts of Asia, iiarnely, 
tiu; tint nose, small eye, and broad 
round fare. 'J^hey arc all bunters 
and warriors, aud divided iiito a 
number of distinct tribes, independ- 
ent of cai;!: other, 'j hey are armed 
w ithS)oy^i and arrows, eluhs, sjiears, 
and daws. They choose tlie steep- 
est a:.d most inaeeo.ssible bills to 
build their \illag(;s on, which gene- 
rally contain from 600 to 2000 inha- 
bitants. 

Like other savages lln^ Kookios 
arc engagetl io piTpctvial warfare, 
and prtder ambuscades ami surprises 
to regiilur ojien fighitlng. Wiicn 
upon a sceret expedition they fasten 
their hammocks aiuor.glho branches 
of th<^ hiftii^st trees, so as not to he 
j»erc«.*ived from iiiHlerneatli. Among 
these tribes salt is in liigh estimation, 
and a little is always sent with a 
message, to confirm its importance. 
Next to personal valour, the accom- 
plishment most valued in a warrior 
is a superior dexterity in stealing. 

'I’liis iniserahhr race are of a most 
vindictive disposition, and blood 
jnnst always be shed for blood on 
the principJe of retaliation. As they 
have no prejudice of caste, no ani- 
mal killed in the ehaeo is rejected; 
an eleplianl la iug considered an im- 
nit'iise pri/e, from the <|iiantity of 
food he atVords. They migrate every 
four or five years from one .sitiiatiun 
to another, but seldom to a greater 
distanec than 12 hours joifriiey. 
Their domestic animals arc gnyals, 


goats, hogs, dogs, and fowls; but 
the first is the iiiost valued ; yet they 
make no use w hatever of the milk, 
but rear tlie gay als entirely for their 
flesb and skins. 

The Ivookic's have an iilea of a 
future state, wIutc they are reward- 
ed or xuinishml aceorcling to their 
merits in this world. 'I'liey conceive 
that nothing is eior<‘ ]>1ea.sing to llie 
deity, or more ci rtainly ensures their 
future happiness, than <lcstroying a 
great nniiiher of th(‘ir enemies. They 
arc a great terror to the inhabitants 
on the Imrders of the (*hittagong dis- 
trict, and are a iiailitMilar annoy- 
ance to the vvood-c II Iters, (^MacraCy 
^■e.) 

Kool.vssian I.sm-. — A small island 
in the Easlcrii Seas, iiiie of the Soo- 
loo An‘liij)elago. It is a low island, 
covered with wood, hut destitute of 
water or inhabitanis. 

Koondaii. — A town in the pro- 
vince of nahar, di^trii t of Kamgiir, 
105 miles S. by VV. from ratria. i.iat. 
24® 11'. N. Long. 84®. d7Mk 

Koontassku. — A s«w:;ll town in 
the Gujrat Peninsula, shiiated in the 
district of Moorvee, near the Knii. 

Tiom tlio village of jShey to tliis 
place tlie country is in a deplorahlo 
stale, and the villages nearly nniii- 
liabited, on areonnt of tiu; tinniilt 
and ecnlVision that pervade tluMvhole 
district. 'The adjac'tmt eoiiiitry is a 
perfect fijit, with little or no wood; 
but eiiltivation is only seen in the 
immediate vicinity of villages. 

Kooubah, (CWmi-a), — :A towni in 
the province of thindwana, district 
of Choteesgur, 3() miles N. ]]I, from 
Knttnnpoor. Lai. 22®. 25'. N. Long. 
83®. 8'. !•:. 

Koorwey, — A tow'll in the pro- 
vlure of Malwaii, situated on the 
hanks of the lletwah, 1 13 miles S.W. 
from Cliatterpoor. liat. 24®. iP. N. 
Long, 78®. 17'. E. Koorwey and 
Roiaso arc two towns almost united, 
and arc of considerable size, the first 
having a large stone fort., 'I’hey arc 
inhabited by Pataiis, who settled 
here during tlie lei^*^!! of Anrengzebe. 
lu 1790 the nabob’s revenue amomit- 
4 
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ed to between one and two lacks of 
rupees, but it was se<juestcred by the 
Maharattus for paynieut of a debt 
due to them. {Hniitef\ <Ve.) 

KorAiir., {Capala, the Front ). — A 
town bcloiiiciiip: to the Nizam, in the 
province of lh‘ja])ooi\ district of Ou- 
junderj^ur, (J:! iuih*s N. \V. I'rom Red- 
lary. Lat. N. fjOiiEf.TO^.d'.R. 

This is one oft lie stroiii^est places 
ill the South of India, i'lie lower 
fort is a semi-circle, at the bottom 
of a sleep rocky mountain, imme- 
diately coinniauded by a middle and 
upper fort. Till! last overlooks the 
whole, and contains granaries and 
reservoirs, excavated in the solid 
rock. The wliolo is formed of one 
iminense rock, almost perpendicular 
to a j^reat height, excc'pt one part to 
the .south east, where a wall is erect- 
ed ()f> feet hij^h and .‘UJ feet thick, 
mostly eoiu))osed of larij;o stones, 
'i'he breadth between the rocks is 
about .‘>0 feet, 

III 1790, when fliis place was pos- 
sessed by'rippoo, it was b<‘sie};ed by 
tlie Nizarids army, assisted liy a small 
detacliment. It held out six months, 
and at length capitulated, the go- 
vernor Ix'iiig more iiilimidated to 
this measiin;, by the fall of liaiiga- 
loor, than eompi'lled by any urgent 
necessity. The garrison, in number 
about ;JI)()0, wen^ allowed to inanrli 
south, and (ho adjacent I'ouiiiry was 
overrun and destroyed by the Ni- 
zam’s eavalry. (Vc.) 

Kokaii, (Cara ). — A distii(;t in the 
province of Ailaiiabad, situated in 
the (loab of tin' ( hinges and Jnmiia, 
and ladvveen the and 27th de- 
grees of iierth latitude. I’he coun- 
try in genera! is Hat, excepting on 
tlie liigh banks of the Ganges, on 
vvbieli tlie villages are usually situ- 
ated, surrouiulcd by mango trees, 
and wliicli in many places expands 
to reaches of (dght or nirio miles ex- 
tent. The whole territory is fertile, 
Well watered, and in a progressive 
state of prosperity, since it was ceded 
to the Rritish, by the Nabob of Glide, 
in 18?)!. By Ab^\^ Fazel, in 1582, 
it is dcsciibed as follows; 
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“ Sircar Korafi, containing nine 
mahals; measnveinent, ;VII,179 bee- 
gahs ; revenue, 17.;197,5(J7 ilams ; 
seyurglial, 4f)9,35() dams. 'I'liis sir- 
car fiiruisbes 500 cavalry, lO elc- 
pliaiits, and 15,000 iuraiitrv.’’ 

Koraii. — A town in tln^ proviin-e 
of Allahabad, situated in tlie doab of 
the Gauges and .riiiniia. Lat. 2(>^. 
O'. N. l iOiig. 800.40'. I'h 

I'ravclfmg distance from fiiick- 
iiow, 07 miles; from Agra*, ISl; 
fnmi D(4lii. 301; and from Galnitta, 
by Biibbooiii, (i55 miles. 

^e.) 

KoilAH.— A village in the jumiiiec 
of Culeb, sitiiah'd about 10 miles 
south from liiiekpiit Jliinder, on the 
road from that place to iVIaiidaveo, a 
sea-port nil the Gulf of Cuteh. Jiat. 
23° 38'. N. 

The surrounding <'ouiitr> is .very 
billy, and yields large <|iiaiiii1ies of 
iron ore. Near the village are two 
or three furnaces for siiudliiig it. 
{Mnxfidd^ (S'c.) 

Korinciii. — A ilistriet or valley 
ill the Island of Siiriiatra, situated at 
the back of the range of liigli iiioiiii- 
tains by vvbieli the couiitrii's of Aiiak 
Siiiigei and ludrajioor are bounded. 
’J'liis valley is at a great In iglif above 
the sea, and eoiilaiii; one of the 
beautiful laki's so eoiimioii among 
the inoiinta.ins in the interior of .Su- 
matra. It abounds w ith lisli, and its 
banks are eoviTcd with villages. 

The inhabitants of this district an* 
below the fatininoii stature of the 
Malays, with harder visages, high 
cheek hones, and well knit in their 
limbs. They are exceedingly jea- 
lous of strangers, 'i’hese pi'ojile 
dwell in hordes, many families being 
crowded together in one long build- 
ing, .sometimes extending 250 feet. 
The potatoe is here a common 
article of food, but tin; cocoa mil 
proves abortive. I'lie soil produces 
excellent tobacco am! cot Ion, and 
also indigo of the* sinuli leafed kind. 
The natives make gunpowder, and 
ill ord^r to increase its .strength (as 
they imagine), tJiey mix it with* 
pepper dust. 
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111 a small rm\ss on the niai-gin 
of tlie lako, aco(3ssible only by wa- 
ter, is one of those receptacles of 
iiiist^ry to which the iepr<»iis arc 
sent. 'I'lie ijihabitaiits of this r‘le- 
\ateil moil lit uiiious rep^ion are <lc> 
scribed as having si l onger animal 
.spirits than those of the |)laiti, and 
pass their lives with more variety 
than the torpid inhabitants of tlio 
iroasl. 'Vhey brcc.ith a greater spi- 
rit of independence, and l;eing fie- 
quoiitly engaged in warlare, village 
ugiiitisl village, arc belter prepared 
to resist invasion. {JMarsden^ from 
Mr. Charles Campbell.) 

Korjiji.a ak. — A small Seik towm 
in the province of Lahore, situated 
on the west side of the Jhyluni (the 
aiieient Jl>dasstis), 74 miles N. W. 
from lh(3 city of l.ahore. Lat. 32®. 
4(/. ^.oiig. 7M®. 4'. 1^. 

KoRmiN’o. — A tow II ill the Nabob 
of Glide’s territories, 27 miles N. by 
W. from the city of Lurk now. Lat. 
27®. 41'. N. Long. 8(1®. ‘44'. K. 

Kosiim'., {hhush ah, street Water). 
— A small town in the Ai'ghan ter- 
ritories, ill the province of Lahore, 
90 miles N. JM. IC. from the city of 
Lahore. Lat. 31®. 44'. N. Long. 
71° 69'. E. 

Kotah, {Cata, the Fo^ t). — A town 
ill the province of Ajinccr, district 
of llarowty, situated on the cast side 
of the Chiimbul, 150 miles travelling 
distance N. from Oojiuii. Lat. 25°. 
11'. N. Long. 75®. 48'. E. 

I'liis city is of considerable ex- 
tent, and of an irrc'giilar oblong 
form, enclosed by a stone wall witli 
round bastions, within which are 
many good stone houses, besides 
several handsome public buildings. 
'I'o the west it has the River Chum- 
bill, and on the north-east a clear 
lake ; which on two sides is banked 
with stone, .^nd in tlic centre lias a 
building <;alled Jiigmimdiil, coiise- 
crateil to religions purposes. 

Ill 1790, the revenue of Kotah 
and the adjoiiniig district was 30 
lacks of rupees; out of wlpch a 
1 tribute was paid of tw'o lacks of 
rujices to Sindia, and the same to 


Holkar. At present the River Par- 
l>iittc‘e forms one boundary of tin? 
Kotah territories, the legitimate ra- 
jah of w hich (of the tribe. Ilara,) is 
kept in confiiieitient by a poison 
named Hajah Zaliiii Singli, who lias 
long usurped the maiiagemcnt of 
public aifairs, and still occupied tlie 
government in 1805. (Hwtter, 
Jiroiip^hton, Renttef, Sre.) 

Koyak. — A town in the Nizam’s 
territories, in the province of llerar, 
20 miles N. W'. from Cliaiidah. Lat. 
20®. 6'. N. Long. 79®. 36'. E. 

Krakatoa Isle. — This island is 
the smiihenniiost: of a group situated 
in the Straits of ‘Siuida. It lias a 
high peaked hill at the south end, 
which lies in 6®. 9'. 8. and 105®. 15'. 
i^. M’Jic whole eirenit of the island 
is not more than 10 miles. Krakaloa 
is esteenied very healthy in com- 
parison w'ith the iieighhonring coun- 
trievs, and . contains a hot spring, 
whicdi the natives use as a batln 
'J'he whole island is covered with 
trees, except on the sjiots which the 
natives have cleared for rice fields. 
I'he coral reefs aflbrd plenty of small 
turtle. (Aiwg-, $*c.) 

Kraw. — ^Tliis isthinu.s connects 
the Malay Peninsula with the con- 
tinent of Asia ; and in the narrowcsl 
part docs not exceed 97 miles across 
from sea to sc*a. On the west sidts 
there is a river navigable for vessels 
a little way up, where the portage 
or carrying place is but six hours 
from luiother river e.allcd Toinlong ; 
which, without falls or rapids, runs 
through a well inhabited country, 
formerly subject to Siam, into the 
Ray of Siam, near the Jjarchiii 
Islands. ’J'his quarter has, liovvever, 
lieeii recently mucli devastated hy 
the wars of the Birniaii.s and Sia- 
mese. This istfimus is within tlfree 
weeks sail of Matiras, and if it were 
desirable, an overland intercourse for 
the conveyance of letters to and 
from China might be established, to 
save tlie time and trouble of going 
round the Peninsula by the 8trail& 
of Malacca. {Fq*i'esty ^c.) 

Krishna Bkver.-^cc Kistnaa 
3 
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Ki'htar. — A. small ami monm 
tsiiiious district, in the province of 
Cashmere, situated between the 34th 
and 35tli degrees of north latitude. 

Kdmrallia.— A town in the (Jiij- 
rat Penhisnla, sitiiatc'd near the 
(Jiilf of Ciiteii, and subject to the 
.lam of Noanagur. 

This place is populous, and eon- 
tains many houses inhabited by 
<h»gia ISrahniius, who an; attendants 
on tliinc.hor (an im'ariialion of 
Visiiiin) at Dwaraca. 'Fliese Jhali- 
mins, having n'ali/ed fortunes tiom 
the pilgrims who resort to tlie pa- 
goda, have lelircd to Kiimballia, as 
an asylum adapted for commerce, to 
wliieli th(\Y Rre inneli ineliiK'd. 

'I’he port oft Ills placre is the village 
ofSirreyah, distant about five miles, 
and sitiiat(‘(l on the sea shore ; the 
inhahitants being mostly fisheruHai 
and sea'inriiig people. It is fre- 
quented by vessels of from 150 to 
200 candies (560 iKiiinds each), but 
the inerebants re.sidiiig at Kiim- 
hullia, the ]iort generally has that 
name also. 'S’lie iin])or(s arc rice, 
eoeoa nuts, and spices, from Mala- 
bar, and timbi'r from Calicut and 
Oamauii. f’rom lienco bajerec is 
sent across tin* (lulf to Cuteli, the 
inhabijants of whieb eoiisntne much 
<d'1hat grain, but raise little in their 
own euuiitiy. 

Kumhallia is a walled h»\vn with 
four gates, the fortilications being 
nujrely .suflicieiit to keep the sui- 
t'ounding eoniitiy in awe; hut the 
town is substantially built, the rocky 
iiills ill the neighbourhood alfordiiig 
abundance of materials. J'he town 
is said to have received its name 
from a remarkably lofty stone pillar, 
now removed, which pillars jure 
called by the natives Kumbha. The 
bdtiks of tli6 lliver Ghee, for some 
^iistaiicc up and down from Kum> 
ballia, are covered with gardens, 
proiiiicing the fruits eotiimoii to this 
side of Hiiidostaii, and vegetables 
are also plenty. A dam is built 
across the River Ghcc, and raised 
12 feet above its^bed, wiiich con- 
tains water sufficieht for the town 
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throughout the whole year, 'rijc 
surrounding country is ft'itilo, ami 
iiitcrseeled by the River Gond. 

( Macmiirdo, 

ki NDAL, (Candah). — A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
'fiperah, 74 miles S. W. by S. Iroin 
Dacca, Lat.23®. 12'. N. Long. !>1°. 
18'. 1C. The adjactuit tountry is al- 
most one entire tbrest, iibuniiding 
with all sorts of w ild animals, par- 
tieiilaily elephants of an cveellent 
qnalil y, but inferior in value to those 
of (Miitlagoiig. 

KiiNDAi’i.'K. — A town in the pro- 
vim*e of (Dinara, 55 inib s N. . 
from Mangalore. Lat. J3°. 33'. N. 
Long. 74° 47'. Ik 

'I'liis place is situated on tbe hanks 
of a iiv(!r, which, in dilfcriuil places, 
is called by dilferent names, accord- 
ing to till' villag<\s wbii b i^ pa^tscs. 
'riiis nv(Tis,ingciicral,tlic biyinidary 
between the nortberii and suiithcni 
divisions of Ganara ; but Kiindapur 
was fonniTly under the collector of 
the northern division. 

At the villages on the bunks of 
this rivi'r all the goods going to, or 
coming from Bednore, are lamb'd 
and ship]>etl. 'riie custom house is 
at Kuiidapoor, but the principal 
shipping-place is further up the river 
at Barcclore, On tlu^ north side of 
the river Tipjjoo had a dock; but 
the water on the bar, even at spring 
tides, does not exceed 13 J iW*t. 'I'lie 
river, or rather lake, at Kuiidapiir, 
has only one opening into the sea, 
but receives five fresh water streams 
tVom the hills, which, inccling the 
tide in this wide basin, form a oiiiri- 
her of islands. 'I'lic town at pre- 
sent contains above 3(M) houses, and 
was tbrmerly tire head-qiiartf'rs of a 
battalion of sepoys. (7^. Jiurluinan, 
^c. S-c.) ■ ■ 

Kunnkk, {Cant), — A town in the 
province, of Dellii, district of Sir- 
hind. 'rbis place is surrounded with 
a mud w'all, 20 feet high, with a wet 
ditch all mnnd, 12 feet deep, and 
18 br^d; yet, in 1809, it was eva- 
cuated to the British w ithout resist- • 
ancc. (iUh Register, ^c,) 
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Kurda.-- /\ town ill tlio province 
of (iiijrut, near the N. W. frontier, 
ami sitiiiiled about three miles soiitli 
from 'I'heraiid, to wliicli it is sub- 
jeet. Approaehiiis I’roni the soiilli 
the e<»iitimies as far as Kiirtla, 

whcTo it ojieiis padiialJy, but the 
soil eontiiiiK's samly and iinproduc> 
live, with thickets scattered over it. 
"I’hc want of \iatcr is every where 
felt, nliich may probably account 
for the; paucity of wild animals to 
be found in tin* coonlry. 

KiuieoMMAii, {Var^nma). — A 
towui ill the province of (liiiidwana, 
fM miles V. from Euttiiiipoor. Lat. 

iV.S. Lon^^ S‘2® 25'. E. This 
])lace is sitiiatcd in llu^ proper Goand 
eoiiiitry, and cuntiiiiies subject to 
ail independent rajah of that tribe. 
In the wild country, a. iewv miles 
south fi;oin Knr^ummah, neither sil- 
ver* nyr eopper eoins are cuiTcnl, 
blit cowries pass fortwiciMlie value 
they sustain in Bengal. {lilimt, ^c.) 

K TR II A 11 li A tro, {Khsharabagh). — 
All Af};haii town, in tin; province of 
(’alml, 25 miles S. W. from Ohizni. 
Lat. 53°. 28'. N. Lonjy. 67°. 57*. E. 

K \ IT r o R K.— See C a v i - r i st a n. 

Tviiri/nmiA Islk.— A n island ad- 
jaireiit to the Lhitlaj^on*; district, in 
tin; pro\iiiee of Beiipil, fiein^ se- 
parated hy a narrow strait, no where 
exeeediiijv two miles in hreadtii. 'riie 
len^tli of the island may be estiiiiat- 
<’d at 13 miles, by four the averasco 
lircadth. On the siirroiiiidin^ sea 
eoa.d small oysters of an excellent 
tlaionr are proeiired, and transported 
by the iiihabitiints to J)aeca and 
Calcutta fur sale to the Europeans, 
the natives having an aversion to 
every spei'ios of shell fish. 

Kyndkiv. — A town in the province 
of IJahar, district of Kani^nr, 95 
miles S. by V\ . from l*;ttmi. Lat, 
21° 15'. N. IiOii«-. 85° 5'. E. 

KviiAiiGun,( Ks/nra^hur ), — A town 
bclun;;iii^ to Goand (tajalis, tribu- 
tary to the Nagpoor Maharattas, in 
th ' province of (Ttindwaiia, 86 mih;s 
N. W. from Kiittiinpoor. Lij^t. 21°, 

# 27'. N. Long. 81°. 32'. E. 

K Y u A L’ r, {IOhiravuti).—\ district 


in Northern Ilindostan, situated bo* 
tween the 271h and 28th degrees of 
north latitude. To the north it is 
hounded hy tlie great Himalaya 
ridge iirniunnlajiis; to the south by 
the Moriing hills and forests ; on the 
east it has Tlootaii ; and on the w est 
it is sojiarated from Nepanl Proper, 
by an iiji(;xplored tract little knoivii 
to Europeans. I’he Kiver 'I’ecsta 
orSaupoo is the principal river, and 
Damsong the rliief town. 

This territory was furmeiiy inde- 
pendent, blit in the year 1769 the 
Kajah of Gorcali having, after four 
ycars^ warfare, eoinidetcMl the con- 
quest of Nepanl, made himself mas- 
ter also of this eoiiiitry, and of other 
tlislriets, as far as tlii' borders of 
Cooeh, Ihiiiar, and llootan. 

Kvui:i:i;ii(Ji(. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Oiide, district of IJareily, 
sitiiatc'd on tin; east side of the Gog- 
grah Hiver, 102 miles north from 
Lucknow . liUt. 28°. 18'. N. Long. 
80°.51'. K. 


L. 

IjAARat Isi.m. — An island in the 
Eastern Seas, siluati d olf the iiortli- 
erri extr<*mity of 'I'iiimrlant. In 
length this island may be estimated 
at 25 miles, by 12 the average 
breadth; bat respecting its inhabi- 
tants, or productions, very little is 
know II. 

liADOOAN. — All island about 15 
niih's ill cireuinrerenco, situated on 
the N. W. coast of lloriieo, opposite 
to the inoiilh of the River Rorm.'o 
Proper. Lat. 5°. 20'. N. Long. 115° 
E. 'I’o this island tin English rc- 
tii’cd in 1775, wlieri expelled by the 
Soolous I'roiii lialanibangaii. (JPor~ 
rest.) 

Lacaracoonda, {Lakerikfianda). 
— A town in the province of Bengal, 
district of nil boom, 116 miles N. E. 
from CaJc'utta. Lat, 23°. 48'. N, 
Long. 87°. 15'. 

Laccadive Isles, {Laksha divipa. 
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a hick of Islets ): — An Arcliipelago of iiavij^ablo rivers; Uir^iir sin^ii- 
of low slioaly islands lying off the larly pestilential to the eoiistilnlions 
coast of Malabar, which is about 75 of strangers, and the water oxtreiiioly 
miles distant from the nearest, and uiiwliolcsoine, although the eUmate 
cxHiiding from the 10th to 12th de- is cooler than Tungipiin. In going 
grec of north latitude, bfdng sepa- from 'J'liiikin to hactlio travolhirs are 
ratetl from each other by very wide oblige<l to traverse for three or four 
elianiiels. These islands are veiy days a wild niiinhabitod tract, and 
small, the largest not containing six in the interior of liactho the country 
square miles of laud, and are siir^ is not miic‘h Ixdter, the population 
roinnlcd by coral shoals, which'i-cu- being dispers(‘d ovea- it in small and 
ders their approach dangerous. savage eoininiiiiiti(*s, whose dialects 

Most of these islands arc subject arc iiiiiiitelligihle to each other. They 
to the Ilihby, or Priiuajss of (.’aiia- are g<ivcrned by luMcditary ehiefs, 
norc; and ]>r(>diief; no grain, nor iii- and engaged perpetually iu hoslili- 
deed any thing but (•oeoa nuts, betel ties with the neiglihoiiriug tribes — 
nuts, and plantains. 'I'lie inhabi- quarter being selduni granted on 
taiits are all Moj)lays (jMahomme- citlicr side. 

dans), are v(‘ry poor, and subsist I'lie |sn)all eoninieret; tlnit subsists 
mostly on coeoa mils and fish. Their is carried on with 'rung(|uin, from 
principal exports are coir, which they whence salt is imported; hut in 
make from the husk of tin? caieoa cases of necessity they pi tieure a salt 
imt, Jagory, cocoa nuts, and a little of a very inferior quality iiinn 'the 
betel nut. Some coral is also carried ashes of burned v(‘gctal)l('s. * Salt 
from the snnounding reefs to the fish, oil, and some silk stulfs for the 
continent of India, where it is used chiefs, arc also imported; tln^ ex- 
tbr making images, and for binning ports to Tiingquiii are (‘hiefly hiilfa-* 
into (jiiick lime. The best coir ea- Iocs anil cotton. There is no coin 
hies on the Coast of Malabar are current here except what is procured 
made at Anjeiigo and Cochin from from Ttnigquin, the tratlie Ix.iiig ear- 
ihf fibres of the liaccadive cocoa ried on by bart(jr, in w'iihii hiillaio(‘S 
out; with the stem tlic natives of the are medium of exchange. In some 
islands make tlicir boats, and their parts of Tjuclho shells, or cowri»\s, 
houses are entirely constructed from are used for exchanging ai tieles of 
the niaterials furnished by that va- small value. 

hi.'ihle palm. These islands were The Tiingquinese, from whom all 
discovered by Vasi’o de Uaina dur- onr information is doiived, assert, • 
iiig his first voyage, when returning that in this jiroviriee there are many 
to Murope in 1499; but they have <;xtraordinary nalnral eavr-rns, which 
never been perfectly explored, and appear to have he(*ii t'ormarly in- 
their poverty •hay hitherto i>reserved habited, and to have served as tem- 
them from foreign invaders. (J7. pies to the natives. Many of them 
Huchananf ^'c. ) arc now filled with petrifactions and 

IjACKY JuNGLii. — See IjATINIJa. ehiystalizations ofdilforent sorts and 

Lactho. — A province in India, colours. One eavcrJi is described as 
beyond the Ganges, tributary to the a mile across, perforating a inoiiii' 
Sovereign of Cochin Cliina, but tain, and another as heing entered 
W'hicli does not appear to have been under ground in a boat, 
ever explored by any liuroj^ean. To Laetlio never having been visitcxl 
ihe south it is bounded by Laos ; to by any European, the nature of its 
the north and east by Tungquin; and religion has never been accurately 
to the west by China. ascertained ; hut it is, in all pnjba- 

This territory is described by the bility, some modification of the widely 
Tiingqninese as inoimtainous, rocky, cxtendeii^docirines of lluddha. Some 
c overed with jungleif and destitute of the tribes, whose habitations are 

2 I 
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jM'inraiirnt, liavc idols, >vhiih are 
repiil<'d lo be the saiin’ as Ihoso of 
TiiiiL.luiii ; but it is said the v<‘Me- 
ralioii tor their aiieestors, so eom- 
moii o\ei {ids part ol Asia, does not 
prevail, { tie Jiissavhrc^ kv,) 

IjADos fsi.Ks.- a eliister of bu?h 
rii*^};iM.l small islands, rumiin^ in 
ridges Iroin the nioiiiilains to the sea, 
rvith beaiiliful vallies between them, 
and situated otf the N. \\ . eoasl of 
the Aialav Ih tiiiisula. Lut. 6°. 5'. 

]S. Loiig/iw^. 40'. j:. 

Ladkonks Islks. — A eliister of 
small islands situated olV the south- 
ern extremity of 1 hina, the latitude 
of the great Ladrom^ being !2l^. 52^ 
N. and the longitude 113°. 41'. 1^. 
With the adjaeeiit islamls the J4a- 
drones are so near to tlm eontiiieut, 
lliat the> appear like disjoiiLted frag- 
merits from the main laud. All the 
islands \() the eastw ard of the great 
Jiadrofic are steeper than those to 
IJie westward, 'riu* former are high 
Hiid uneven, and the depth of water 
among tla ni [» about ‘JO fathoms. 
'I’hc latter are of an even .surface, 
and wlu ii taken togethe r appear like 
H continued laud, the water among 
them being shoaler than among the 
Ibriner. 'I'bere are .some springs to 
be fontid on tbein, the water of wimh 
is not lirai'kisli, nor has it a elial>- 
beate, or any oilier mineral taste. 

'J'lie . 1 jadrone Islands are the re- 
■ iiort of pirates who infest the mouth 
of the (’aiitoii Itiver, and have long 
net the whole naval power of th<? 
Chinese at defianee. In IHO.0 they 
Iiad hy coiKjiiest ac(|i:ired possession 
of the .southern part of I’tuniosa, 
from whenec* a great deal of grain is 
exported, ami of the whole Island 
of Hainan. {Slauntoi, Krusenstern, 

ifC.) 

Lahar. — A small tow n subject to 
tlu! Alaharaltas, in the province of 
Agra, 40 miles S. E. from (lohud, 
Lat. J(>° 13'. N. Long. 78° 50'. L. 

Laudack, {l^dak ), — A province 
to the north of the great £fiinal:iAa 
ridge of inonntaiiis, ami situated 
firiiicipally hetween the ;Kth and 
* 37tb degrees of north latitude. 'J’o 


the north it is hounded by 1’ihel ; on . 
the south by the Nahry Sangkar pro- 
vince ; to tli(^ east it has 'I'ibet ; and 
on the west the provinee of Cash" 
mere. Its limits are wholly iitpe- 
fined, and the interior has been but 
impt'i'leelly explored. The provinee 
is remaikably eh valed ami riigg«‘d, 
but most prohalily deeUnes IVoin its 
southern and most cb valed hunn- 
darv both to the north and wi'st. 

l$y the ineri’liaiits in Llhidostaii, 
who trade to the* regions of M’ibet, 
liahdack is d.eserilx d as an inde- 
pendent terrihuy silnated from (ter- 
tokh in Tibet w i sl ; from ('ashmen? 
north : at a distanei; of 13 davs .joiir- 
iiev from either pdace. '1 he town iif 
Lahdm k is the mart hi'twecm (.'ash- 
mere ami 4’eeshoo l.oomboo. I’roni 
Tibet it imports the tine goals hair, 
or shaw l wool, wliieli is re-exported 
to Cashinere, and tluTe nmnnlae- 
tured into shawls; to Tibet Lalidaek 
exports apiii ots, raisins, kishmisses, 
emrauts, dales, almonds, and saf- 
fron. The Irmle is mitirelv managed 
by the inhabitants of Tibet, who 
find a direet road bevoml the lliina- 
lava iMountaips, ami over a. level 
eoiintry from (iertoivhlo Jaihdaek. 

are so little aeipiainh'd with 
the interior of this provimre, tiiat it 
has never been aeeuralely aseertaiu- 
ed what n-iigion tin? natives profess; 
but from their geographieal |iositioii, 
and other eiriaim.slama s, it is pro- 
bable the} follow the doetriucs of 
Emidlia. The father of the Teslioo 
Lama, who ndgried in 1774, was a 
'I'ilu tian, and his motlR'r a near re- 
lalioii ofilu' llajah ofLahdack, from 
vviiom ho h.'ariied the lliiidostany 
language, whieh he could speak 
when visited by Air. Eoglc, the am- 
bassador disput(4ied by Air. ilusliiigs 
to his court. {Colebrooke^ Webby [fm - 
uet'y lioglc^ (^r.) 

Laudack. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahdack, placed in tlia 
maps in fiat. 35°. N. Long. 78°. 10'. 
E. but as the gi'ografdiy ol' the pro- 
vince is !is yc'jt very uneiu taiii, it is 
probable that when betb’r e«\]>lored 
anew positiun^ will be as.sigiied to 
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this place. jMercliaiits travelling from 
Hiiiilostaii to YarcliaiiJ in C'liiiiesc 
Tartui’^r' njiidezvoiis at lliis place, 
from u lieruM' llu*>’ proceed in a body, 
Iru^ifelliiig the greatest }»art of the 
way along the. banks of the linlus, 
whieh th<‘y assert comes within two 
days Journey of Lahdaek. If true, 
this li^et would mahMially alter tln^ 
geography of this part of Asia, hut 
tli(! natives are generally so loose 
aiid iiiaeeiirate in tlu ir observations, 
that it cannot be depended on. (H^/7- 
ford, Vc. See.) 


LAiroiii:. 

A large province in II indo.stan, 
extending lioin the MOth to ,‘Mth do 
groos of north latitude. 'I'o the 
north it is bounded by the province 
of Cashm(‘r(g and the districts of 
Piickoli and iMuzulferubad ; to the 
.south by Delhi, Ajiucta\ and iMool- 
tan ; to the east it is sci)arat<‘d by the 
Sntnieje from varioiis districis in 
^kntlieni liindostan; and to the 
west by the Indus from Algliaiiistan. 
In length it may be estimated at 32t> 
miles, by 220 miles the average 
breadth. l>y A hid I’azcl, in 1682, 
this provinec! is desirrihed as follows: 

'J he .soiihah of Lahore is situated 
in the setrond climati'. 'fhe length 
from tlie Itiver Sntnieje is 180 eoss, 
tin; hn^adth from rdiemherto Chow- 
kinidy, one of the dcpeiidoneies of 
Siitgiirrah, measures 8(i eos.s. On 
the east lies Sirhiud ; on the north 
Cashmere; outlie south Hoy kaneer 
aiulAJmeer; jVlooltaii bounds it on 
the west. 'I'his soubah has six: tine 
rivers issuing from the northern 
mountains; the Sutiileje, tlic Heyah, 
the Ravi?y, the Chiiianb, the Jhy- 
liun^ or Behut, anciently the Be- 
diista, and the Sinde, or Indus. 

“ 'I'his soubah is very populous, 
highly cultivated, and oxeecdiiig 
healthy. The cultivated lands arc 
chiefly supplied with water from 
wells. The winter is miicli severer 
here than in any other part of Hin- 
dostaii, although corjddcrahly iniidcr 
2 1 2 
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than in Persia or 'Fartary. lec 
brought from the nortlKin moiiii- 
tains is sold the whoU^ year. The 
horses resemble irakics, and an? very 
tine. In some parts by sifting ami 
wasliiiig the samls of the rivers, they 
obtain gold, silver, copper, rowey, 
tin, brass, and h'ad. 

“'Ibis soubah (contains live doa- 
bclis, subdivided into 234 pergmi- 
iialis. 'riie nu'asnred lands are 
Hi, ir).i,(i 13 beegabs; amount of re- 
venue 5(j3, 158,123 dams; out of 
whi(4i i>,8C5,6i>4 dams are siMirglial. 
It has r>l, 180 ca\ airy, and '42(M)8f» 
infantry. 'Tbis province is .'Subdivided 
into tin; tbllowiiig districts, viz. 1. 
Doab(‘h Ileyt .lallinder; 2. Doabeli 
IbuTV ; 3. R(4chnabad ; 4. Doabeli 
.lennet; and 6- Sinde Sagor.” 

'J'be district named fletelinab.ad, 
ill the above di'seriplioii*, compre- 
hends the. eomitry luitwi'cn the Ra- 
vey ami the C'liin.iiil) ; and tli^. Doa- 
beii .leiimd, lliat bctwei'ii the Chc- 
iiaiib and the Jhylum. 

'J’he provim?e of Lahore (;onsi.sls 
of two portions nearly i‘qual; the 
mouiituinous, which occupies the 
whole extent from 32^. north, and 
the flat country to the south of this 
latilndi?, Ix'tter known liy the nanio 
of the Punjal), from the live cele- 
brated rivers by vvhieli it is inter- 
seeled, vvliieb latter ap[)ellation is 
.sometimes but eiroiicoiisly ap|)lied 
to the whole province. 'J'lie fdiinale 
of course varies, ami in tin? winter 
season a degree of cold, litih* in- 
ferior to thai of the central regions 
of Pairope, is experienced in tln» 
jiortlierii districts. 

'I'liat part of the province deno- 
minated the Punjab is by far tho 
most fi'ilile, and produces in great 
abiiiidunee, when properly enltivuted, 
wheat, barley, rice, pul.se of all sorts, 
sugar caiio,' tobacco, and various 
fruits, and is also well .supplied with 
cattle. Owing, however, to the de- 
vastations it has sn.staiiied, and the 
iiiiinber of petty liostih? slates into 
whieh it is .subdivided, the whole 
tract ol^ country being betwixt the 
Jumna and the Indus, is hut very 
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*mpcifcclly cultivated, and exhibits 
a great proportion of waste land. 

Ill the eastern parts of this pro- 
vince the sides of the; inhabited 
mountains produce wheat, barley, 
and a variety of small grains. The 
cultivated spaces project from the 
body of the hill, in sejiarato Hats, in 
the form of a range of seinieireular 
stairs, llie ground, which is strong 
and productive, has been propelled 
into these projections l)y the rains, 
whicli fall with great violence among 
these mountains from June until 
Oetoher, The earth washed down 
is preservc'd in that slat(^ hy but- 
tresses of loose stones, iliceisalso 
cultivated in the narrow vallies, but 
not ill great <|Uinilities ; nor is it the 
usual food of the inhabitants, who 
cliicily subsist on W'hoat, and bread 
and pease made into a thick soup. 

Ill the moiiiitainoiis tract hctwoeii 
Jambbt' and ('ashmere are seen 
many pines, wlii(!h grow on the face 
of tile mountains, and the willow^ 
here is also a common occurrence. 
The resinous part of the fir cut in 
slips supplies the coiuinoii uses of 
the lamp, but the method of ex- 
tracting its turpentine and tar is not 
known, or practised by the natives. 
The climate of the northern districts 
of Lahore is not favourable to fruit.4 
and vegetables, being too hoi for the 
Persian productions, and not suffi- 
ciently warm to mature those of In- 
dia. In many parts of this province 
large beds of fossil salt arc found, 
and the mountainous tracts were 
they investigated would probably 
prove rich in all sorts of minerals. 

An open regular trade with the 
Punjab, from the other parts of Hin- 
dostan has, in a great measure, ceas- 
ed ; but petty morehanls, by apply- 
ing for passports to the diflerent 
chiefs of the Seik territories, previous 
to entering their Imundarics, are ge- 
nerally supplied with them, through 
which medium a trilling commerce 
is carried on. The exports from La- 
hore to the countries west of the 
Indus are sugar, rice, iiidigU, wheat, 
and white cotton clotlis; the im- 


ortsfrom these countries are swords, 
orscs, fruit, lead, and spices. The 
exports to Cashmere are nearly the 
same as to Persia; the imports being 
shawls, a variety of cloths, saflron, 
and fruit. 

With the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains the natives of the Punjab cx- 
chiuige cloth, matchlocks, horses, for 
iron and other smaller commodities. 
From tlui Deccan are imported sul- 
phur, indigo, salt, lead, iron, Kuropcan 
coarse broad cloth, and spices ; the 
exports to the Deccan are horses, 
camels,* sugar, rice, wdiite cloth, 
matchlocks, swords, and bows and 
arrows. This trade is not carried on 
by any particular route, hut de- 
pends on the character of the chiefs 
through whose districts they pass. 
The most coiisidcrahle part of the 
trade is carritni on from Amritsir by 
the w^ay of Matclnvayw^ara to Dutl- 
yala southward, hy the way of Hansi, 
Kajghur, and Oreccha, into the i 
western part of the Rajpoot country 
by the way of Kythui, Jeind, and 
liadeiv, and lastly by Carnaul to- 
waiMls Delhi. 

Commerce is much obstructed, 
heavy duties being levied on it by 
all the petty rulers through whoso 
ilistricts it y>asses, which caused 
great part of the Caslimerc trade to 
he carried to Mindostaii Proper, by 
the ditliciiU and mountainous route 
of .larnmuo, Nadoiie, and Serinagiir. 
I'he Seik chiefs in the Punjab, have, 
however, lately discovered their er- 
ror; and have endeavoured by a 
more strict adininistratioii of just- 
ice, and aliording facilities, to re- 
store confidenLe to the mereliant. 

Ill the col lection of the revtuiue 
the general rule with the Seiks is, 
that tiie chief receives one half of 
the produce ; hut the whole of rthis 
is never levied, the ryots, or culti- 
vators, being treated witli great in- 
dulgence. The admini.stratioii of 
justice among this sect is in a very 
rude and imperfect stale; for al- 
tliough their scriptures inculcate gc- 
iienii maxims of justice, they are 
not considered 6;s books dflaw. Tri- 
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fliiicc (disputes arc settled by the beads 
of villages, ])y the chiels, or by ar- 
bitration. This last is called pan- 
cliayct, or a court of live, and ls a 
court of arbitration assembled in 
every part of India under a native 
government ; and as they arc always 
chosen from men of the best ropulu- 
tioii in the place where they meet, 
this court has a high character for 
Justice. Murder is sometimes j)ii- 
nished hy the chief, but more gene- 
rally by the relations of the de- 
ceased. 

The iiihahilants of this province 
are composed of Seiks, Singhs, .Tauts, 
Rajpoots, other Hindoos of lower 
castes, and Mahommedans. The 
inhahitaiits professing the iNfahom- 
iiiedan religion, remaining within tlic 
hJcik territories in the j)roviuce of 
J.ahorc, are very numerous, hut all 
poor, and appear an oppressed, de- 
spised race. They till tin; gnuiiid, 
and are employed to carry burthens, 
and do all sorts of hard labour. They 
are not allowed to oat b<!ef, or to 
say their prayers aloud, and but sel- 
dom permitted to assemble in their 
mosques, of which few haye escaped 
destruction. The lower orders of 
Seiks are more fortunute. 'riicy are 
protected from the tyranny and vio- 
lence of their chiefs by the precepts 
of their common religion, and by the 
condition of their country, which 
enables to abandon, whenever they 
cliuse, a leader whoin they dislike ; 
and the distance of a few miles ge- 
nerally places them under the pro- 
tection of his rival and enemy. In 
the Punjab it is reckoned that one- 
fourth of the whole iidiahitaiits are 
Singhs, who continue to receive con- 
• YCTts; but a conshlcrable number of 
the giltivators are Jauts. The na- 
tives of the inountains arc composed 
of different classes of Hindoos ; and 
little dili’ereiice of manner is seen 
between them and the southern Hin- 
doos, except such as ai'ise from a 
residence in a low or a mountainous 
country* The women in the hilly 
tiacts towards the acast have an 
•live comi>lexion, and are delicately 
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shaped; their manners are also un- 
der less constraint than to tin* south 
ill Hiiidostan Proper. Among tlies<i 
iiiountaiiioers the goitres, or swelled 
throat, is very common. 

In the iioiili- western borders of 
I^aliore the inhabitants arc chielly 
Afghans, who live in small forts or 
walled villages, and entertain mutual 
dread and distrust of each oilier. 
'Phis quarter is suhjccled to iinicli 
desolation hy the dc'predations of the 
Seiks on the Attock and adjacent 
districts. The Seik iiihabilaiits be- 
tween .the Ravtiy and Ciiiiiaub are 
called Hharpi Singhs, from the coun- 
try being called Dliarpi. J’lie Dba rie- 
geb Singhs arc beyond the Cbinaub, 
but williiii the Jhylum River. In 
the Punjab llie natives arc remark- 
able for w ell-arranged while Icelli, 
pawn and held luhig nut solniich 
used here as in oilier parts of lAdia. 
Ill ibis ipiarler of Haliorc it is no 
iiiicomnion invent to nu'el with a fa- 
keer(a <le voice or mendicant) 1 ra- 
velling about ill a palan([uiii, clad in 
silk, w'ith miinorous attcmlaiils of 
lior.se and foot to protect his sacred 
pcr.sou. These fanatics are extreme- 
ly proud, and in general insolent and 
abusive to Kiiropeans. The Piin- 
jabee proviiieial dialect is generally 
spoken in this conn1ry,and is a mix- 
ture of llindostany and Persian, 
without any peculiar written cha- 
racter. 

The Seiks, or rather Singhs, have 
in general the Hindoo caste of couu- 
tciiancc somewhat al1<*red by their 
long beards, arc as active as the Ma- 
harattas, and much more robust, 
from their living fuller, and enjoying 
a healthier climate. 'Hicir courage 
is equal to that of any of the natives 
of India; and, when wrought upon 
by prejudice or religion, is quite des- 
perate. They are all horsemim, and 
have no infantry in their own coun- 
try, except for the defence of their 
towm.s and villages ; but they gene- 
rally serve as infantry in foreign ar- 
mies. 'Plity are hold, and rather rough 
in their address, speaking invariably 
in a loud bawling tone of voice. 
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St‘ik merchant or cultivator, 
if In* be a Sinp,h. iliders in elia- 
racter troin tl»c st.-ltlirr, as he vveai*s 
arms, and is from ediieation very 
prompt to use them. 'flu. Khalasa 
Seiks (llie orij;iiial followers of jSa- 
iiae) diiler wiil- ly IVom the Singhs, 
'.riiey fire full of iiiti i« iie, pliant, ver- 
satile, and insiimntiii!; ; and have all 
the art of Ihe lowc'r < lasses (»f liin- 
<loos em{;loy<“d in buai!ies.s, whom 
tlie\ also 'O much resemble in their 
dn^ss and other pariieulars, that it is 
ditliciilt to distini^nish them, 'rin; 
three relij^ions tribes of Aealh*, Sha- 
hid, and Nirmala, liav(j each thc‘ir 
petMiliar inamierii. The NaiiaePoo- 
lra.s, or deseemlaiits ofNanae, have 
tlie eharaetcr of a mild, iiiolleiisive 
race. 

'Pile Seik Hindoo converts con- 
tinue all those civil ii.sa<;<*s and cus- 
toms of the tiib<'s to which they Iwi- 
1oiil':<mI, that they can pi ae I ice, with- 
out inliiiij;iii);’ the teiiels of Nanac. 
nr the ins itutioiis of Looroo (hoiiid. 
'i'h(*y an“ ver> strict respecMiijc did 
and iiilcrmai liaises. 'I’lie IMahoin* 
inedau converts, wiio become Staks, 
iiitennarry witli each other; but are 
allowed to preserve none of their 
iisiiages, beiii^ oi)li;;ed to eat hog’s 
fh'slr and abstain IVoin eireimieision. 
Tlu' .Seiks or Singhs are forliiddcii 
the ns(^ of tobaeeo, hut ;ire allowed 
to indulge in spirituous liquors, 
whieii tlie> all drink to excess, it 
lieiiig rare to see a Seik soldier after 
sunset quite soher. 'Pin? u.se of 
opium and hang (aiiotiier intoxieat- 
ing drug; is also qnitf. eommon. The 
military Seiks permit tlie hair of the 
bead atul beard to grow to a great 
length, and an.^ reniarkably fond of 
tin; llesh of the jungle hog, vvliicli is 
food permitted hy their law. 

The eondnet of the Seik.s to their 
women differs in no maleiiai re.speet 
lioni that of the Irihe.s of Hindoos 
and Mahominedaiis fioin whom they 
are ilesrendcd, but may be consi- 
dered as more la\ than that of their 
ancestors. 'I’hey are all horsemen, 
^ . ainl were formerly widl iiioiiiited 
from the Lacky Jungle ; but are not 


now belter mounted than the 
liarattas. 

'^I’heeniiidry now possessed hy the 
Seiks, whiirh reaeln^s from *28°. 40^ 
to beyond .‘12^. north, iiieindes all the 
Punjab, a small part of Afooltan, and 
mo.^t of the tract of eonniry which 
lies bi'tweeii the Jumna and the Sii- 
liileje, in tin; province of Delhi. Jt 
is hounded on the iiortlnvard and 
westw^ard by the territories of tlu^ 
Ixiiig of Cabiil ; to the eastward by 
the territories of tin; mountain Ra- 
jahs of Jnminoo, Nadonc, and Seri- 
iiagiir; and to tin; southward by the 
tiTiitories of the JOnglish govern- 
ment, and Ihe sandy deserts of Han.si 
llis.sar. 'f’hr' Sinks inhabiting tin.' 
croinitrie.s between tlie Sululeje and 
the Jumna are railed Malaw a Singhs, 
and were almost all converted from 
the Hindoo tribes of J ants and (iii- 
jars. 'i’lie principal eliiefs of this 
tribe are the Pajalis of Patiala, Tah- 
iiessir, Keintai. and , I hind. 

'Hie goverimu'iit of the Seiks, eon- 
sidered in its tln ory, may he termed 
a tlieoeraey. 'I'he, Aealies, or iin- 
iiiortals, a i^lass of Seik devotees, 
have, under the double iharaeter of 
fanatic priests and desperate soldi(;r.s, 
usurped the sob; diri'ctioii of aflairs 
atAimitsir; and ar-i;, eonseqiiently, 
leading men in a eouneil, w liich de- 
liberates under the inlliieiice of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. A chief who is 
iiiipojmlar with the Aealies must not 
only avoid Aniritsir, but is likely to 
June his de}>eiidants taught that it is 
pious to resist his authority. \\ lieu 
a (bioroo-mata, or great national 
council, is called, all the Seik chiefs 
assemble at Ainrit.sir, and ali private 
aniiiiusities are siqiposed to cease. 
The las< assi inbly was called in 
180 ^ 1 , w iieii the Uritisli army pursued 
Hoikar into tlie Piinjah. 'J he priii- 
eijial chiefs of the Seiks are all de- 
scended from Hindoo tril>c.s, there 
being no instance of a Singh sprung 
from a Maliomiiiedaii faniiLy attain- 
ing high power. 

Seik, properly Sikh or Sicclia, is a 
Sanscrit word, Hvhieh signilies a dis- 
ciple or devoted follower. Naiiae‘ 
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Shall, IliP loniidiM* of llic Srik. sod, 
v*as lioni at tin villatiT orruiwiiinly, 
ill tlic (lisirid of mia1li,v.iid pioviiioo 
«»f Lalinrc, A.h. and di; d at 

Jvirtliipoor Drlira, on tlio banks of 
flio JIavoy. Sin was sni cordiMl by 

‘2. (looroo An';inl,A\ho wroto siniU! 

< liaj>t<‘is ol’Uic so.m'cl book, and di( d 
A. I). ir>;V2. 

J). AiiHMa Dass a Klndn snoccod- 
ed liini, and diod A, I). 1571. 

4. Ibim Dass, llic son of Anicra 
Dass, foliouod. 'rbis (looroo im- 
proved llu- town <‘.r (Ibak and tlie 
famous tank or rc’servoii , wliieli »;c 
called Amrilsir, a name siurnifyiiif^ 
the wab r of immorlality. Me diecl 
in 1581, and was suececdiMl by bis 
son, 

5. Arjoonmal, w lio rendered bim- 
s<‘lf famous by ('omj ilini; tlu' A<li 
flraiil’li, or lirst saered book ol lln^ 
Seiks, and thus ijfa\(‘ a <Mmsisb*nt 
form and ordi'r to Ibeir relii;ion. I le 
<lied in IGOO, and was followctl by 
bis sun, 

f). Ilurfcovind. This was the 
riif.t warliki; (looroo, or priest mili- 
tant, and is said lirst to have al- 
lowetl bis followers to eat the llcsli 
of animals, w ith tb<^ cAceptioii of the 
cow. lie died in IG44, and hud fur 
bis siKM'i ssor bis ^Tandson, 

7. 1 1 in I ay, w bose i nh^ w as tran- 
<|nil, and w bo in KJGl w as succeeded 
by bis sou, 

S. i lurkrisbiia, avIio diial at Delhi 
A. D. 1()C4. After iiiiieb opposition 
bis sueei^ssor w as 

9. 're{;li Jleliadar. I'bis Gooroo 
was put to d(?atb by the Moi;’ul 
veriimeiit in 1G75, after baviti|<: re- 
sided for some lime in ob.seurity at 
Patna. 

10. Gooroo Goviiid, the son of 
'ri|;b Ibibadiir, followi’d. This chiitf 
new modelicd the whole j>;overmneiit 
of the Seiks, and conyerted them 
into a band of fmoeious soldiers, 
changing their name from Seik to 
•Singh, w'bi(4i signifies a lion, and 
bad before been exelnsively assumed 
by the Kajpoot tribes. He ordered 
his I'dllovvcTs imt to cut the hair 4»11’ 
ibeir heads, or shSvc their beards. 


After much skirmishing with tin; 
Mahomiiu dans, during the n ign ,f 
Aurcugz(‘l><‘, he »vas < xpriied IVoni 
fialiore, and is sufiposed to have died 
A. I). 1708, at Nadi'd, in llie Dre/^ iiii. 
44ie Seiks eoiisidcr Gooroo NMiae 
as tiie anihor of their religion, hut 
r<‘v< r(^ Gooroo Go\iii(l as the l<Min(ier 
oftln‘ir worldiy gif'atm*ss and poli- 
tieal indepnidenee. He was the 
last a<‘know ledged Gocroo, or reli- 
gions rnh-r of the Seiks. 

During the ( oniiision w liieh took 
phiee in llindostaii, on the death of 
Aiiiengzehe, in 1707, tln^ Seiks in- 
creased in stnuigMi, and d(!vastat(;d 
the eouniry, under tlx- command of 
a bairaggi (religions rnendieant), 
named nanda, who was at length 
lakt'ii prisoner by Ihi^ emperor’s of- 
lieers, ami i-Ncent'-d. '1 h re siill re- 
mains a seet o! S' iks, minn'd Ibindai, 
or tollov ors of Panda, who ijiielly 
reside in Mooltan, 4’atta, and other 
cities on ilu' baidvS of the Indus. 

i'Voin the death of llanda (ahoul 
171 1) until 1h(‘ invasion of India by 
Nadir Shah, we hear nothing of the 
Seiks, vvlio are related Oiere to have 
pIniuU'red part of that eoiUjiicror’s 
baggage. In the sulisequent disso- 
lution of goveriiiiienl, wbieh took 
place ill I •allure and the a^ijaeent 
provinces, the Seik jsowi r stn ngtb- 
ened; and, (luring the first Abdalli 
Afghan invasion, in 1740, llu-v uiad»r 
Ibeimcdves master of a eonsidi-ralde 
part of the doab of i-avey and dai- 
Hnder. 4 hoy n‘Ceived many severe 
cheeks from the Mahommedans, ami 
ill lf>72 and 1708 weii* almost e\ter- 
ininaled hy Ahmed Shah Abdalli and 
the Afghans; but from Ibeir detcr- 
]iiiiu‘d spirit of resistance ilu y al- 
ways ros<? superior to their niisfor- 
1 11 lies, until they aeipiired their pre- 
sent extensive juissessions. 

b’or many years past tliey have 
been mostly occupied by ptdty in- 
ternal feuds, traijsmitti-d from fatluT 
to sou. liub-pt'iiderit ol' the compa- 
ratively larger compicsts in wliicli 
the greater child's are oe-casioiially 
ciigagfMl, every village lias berojiio 
an object of dispute ; and tlu^re aril 
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few in theTunjab, the rule of wliich 
is not contested by brothers or near 
relations. In this slate their poM'cr 
Ix'caine so litlle fortnidahle, that 
about 1803, General Perron, who 
coinmaiuh d a body of h oops in the 
service of Dowlet Row iSindia, in- 
tended to have subdued the Punjab, 
and made the Indus the limit of his 
possessions. AV hen Ilolkar fled into 
the Punjal) in 1805, he was pursued 
there by l^ord Lake, upon wlihdi 
of’casiou a national council of Seik 
chiefs was called to avert the dan- 
jyer; but very few chiefs attended, 
and many of the absentees notified 
their intentions to resist the resolu- 
tions of this counc il. 

It is diiiicult to ascertain tlic po- 
pulation of the Seik lerritories. They 
boast that they arc able to raise more 
than 100,000 horse ; and if 4 
possihh* to assi'tnblc ev(;ry Seik 
horseman this nii^ht not be an cx- 
ajyiifcratioii; but there is no chief 
amoiiff them, except Rurijeet Singh 
of f .aliore, that <*ould bring an ef- 
fective body of 4000 men into the 
field ; aod in 1805 this prince’s force 
did not amount to 8000, flis army 
has since become more numerous; 
but it is composed of materials that 
have no natural cadiesion, and the 
first serious chcH*k it meets with will 
proi)al»ly cause its dissolulioii. With 
the Rritish government he has cou- 
liiiiied on good terms since 1809, 
when a treaty of fiicndship and al- 
liance was eoucliulcd with him by 
Mr. iMetealf, on the part of the Rcii- 
gal government, Ry the coiidifions 
of this treaty tlie British engaged to 
have no concern with the subjects or 
territories of the rajah to the uortli 
of the Siituieje ; and the rajah agreed 
never to maintain, in llio territories 
occupied by him and his dependants 
to the soutli of that river, more troops 
than were necessary to carry on the 
internal police of the country, and 
also to abstain from encroaching on 
any of the chiefs fo the south of that 
boundai7, Since that pciiod^ he has 
been })riiicipally employed in cocr- 
\c/ng refractory petty chiefs, and ii| 


several abortive attempts to achiwe 
the conquest of Cashmere. 

The religion of the Seiks is de- 
scribed as a creed of pure deism, 
blended with the belief of all the 
absurdities of Hindoo mythology, 
and the fables of jMahominfjdanism. 
Nanac Shah professed a desire to 
reform, but not to destroy the reli- 
gion of the sect in which lie was 
born ; and endeavoured to rccoucilo 
the jarring faiths of Rrainna and 
Malioinmed, by persuading each to 
reject particular parts of their re- 
spective belief and usages. 

Tire earlier successors of Nanac 
taught nearly the same doctrine; 
but Gooroo Govind gave a new cha- 
racter to the religion of his follow'crs 
by many material alterations, and 
mere especially by the abolition of 
all distinctions of caste. ’Phe pride 
of descent might still remain, and 
keep up some distirK tion ; but in flic 
religious creed of Gooroo Govind all 
Seiks or Singhs are declared equal, 
l^'he admission of proselytes, the abo- 
lition of caste, the eating all kinds of 
flesh except that of cows, the form 
of religious worship, and the general 
devotion of the Singhs to arms, are 
all at variance with Hindoo theo- 
logy, and have rendered the religion 
of the Seiks as obnoxious to the 
Brahmins and higher tribes of Hin- 
doos, as it is popular with the lower 
classes. 

The province of Lahore possesses 
many advantages over the rest of 
India, and, under the proper form of 
government, would alone he siilli- 
cient to constitute the basis of a 
powerful and civilized kingdom. 
Tlic remarkable richness niid ferti- 
lity of the southern half, intersected 
by five noble rivers, and the initural 
strength and temperate cliniate*'of 
the northern, unite cirenm stances in 
its favour tliat are generally in coU 
Jisiou. I’hese advantages, added to 
its topographical situation at tho 
only assailable quarter, point it out 
as die country from whence lliiidost 
tan is to f>e riile^ or conquered. It 
is, nevertlicless, in a most miseirftlii^ 
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state of cultivation, and one of the 
most tliinly inhabited in India ; the 
whole popiilatioii dispersed over a 
surface of 70,000 square miles, p|0- 
bably not cxceedinj^ four million^ in 
numluT. {Malcolm, Foster, Ahid 
Fazel, Treaties, 11 //i Register, i^ c.) 

Lahouk. — A city in llic provineo 
of Lahore, of which it is the capital, 
situated on the south side of the 
Kavey lliver. Lai. 31°. 50'. N. 
Long*. 73°. 48'. K 

'rhe river is here about 300 yards 
broad, but the stream is not d(?<?p or 
rapiil, except during* the height of 
the rains. 'I he fort is a place of no 
strength, without a ditch or any de- 
fence s for cannon. The walls arc 
lofty, and decora t(^d on the outside ; 
but hastening* to ruin, as are most of 
the private buildings. Lahore is, 
notwilhstanding, still a town of con- 
siderable size, with a good bazar; 
but it is not inhabited by wealthy 
people, on account of the frequent 
sackings it has sustained ; they have 
migrated for safety to Amritsir. 

'liie palace was originally founded 
by Acber, and enlarged by his suc- 
cessors. It is now inhabited by 
Itajah lluni(;et Singh, a Seik chief, 
about 42 years of age, and blind of 
one eye, which he lost by the small- 
pox. Acros.s the Kavey at Shah 
.Diiitu, about two miles north of La- 
liore, stands the celebrated inauso- 
leiim of Jehnugeer, within a w'all of 
nearly 600 yards s(iuarc. It is a 
magnilicciit building, 66 paces on 
each side, aiid .still in tolerably good 
condition, but niueli inferior to the 
'J aiije Mahal at Agra. To the south- 
w ard of this, in the open plain, is to 
be seen the tomb of Noorjehan Be- 
gum, a building 36 paces square. 
The wells here are above 35 cubits 
de^p. 

Lahore w*a.s first taken by Sultan 
Baber, A. D. 1520, and was for some 
time the scat of tlie Mogul govern- 
ment. Silica that period it has un- 
dci'gonc many revolutions, and was 
for a considerable time po.ssesscd by 
the Abdalli Afgliafis of Cabnl, by 
whom it is uanica Sikrei. Por tlio 


last 30 years it has been under the 
Seik doiuimition,wliose capital being 
Amritsir, this city has been much 
neglected, and in a progressive state 
of desulation. 

'rravelling distance from Delhi, 
380 miles; from Agra, 517; from 
Lucknow, 630; from Bombay, 1070; 
and from Cahuitla, 1356 miles. 
(1 \th Register, Rcmiel, Leyden, <\‘e,) 

Lahohy Nkpaul. — A* town in 
Northern Hindostan, in the territo- 
ries of the Goorkhali Hajab of Ne- 
paul, situated on the east side of 
theSursutty (Sereswati) lliver. Lat. 
27°. 42'. N. Long. 84°. 55'. E. 

Lam.iungh. — An extensive dis- 
trict in Northern ITindostan, tribu- 
tary to the Goorkhali Bajah of Nc- 
paul, and having the great Hiinalaya 
ridge of mountains for its uortliern 
bouiidar5\ Like the rest of ^jprtherii 
Hindostan, its surtsu'e is elfvab'd 
and rugged, but comprehends many 
fertile vallies, through which tlow 
the streams from the northern moun- 
tains. 'riie principal towuis are Mu- 
enndnath and Lautargur, but the 
district has as yet hoen hut very im- 
perfectly explored. 

Lampoon, {J^mpuvg ). — A district 
in the soutli-easterii cpiarter of the 
Island of Sumatra, which begins oo 
the w est coast at the River Padang- 
gooehie, and extends across the 
so'ithern extremity of the island as 
far as Palemhaiig on the north-east 
side. Ill the neighbourhood of the 
rivers the land is ovcrilowed in the 
rainy seaon ; but the western parts 
towards Sainangka arc mount ainoihs, 
and some of the peaks visible to a 
considerable distance at sea. I’his 
district is best inhabited in the cen- 
tial and inountainous parts, where 
the inhabitants live secure from the 
Javanese banditti, who often ad- 
vance into the country, ami com- 
mit depredations on the natives, who 
do not make use of fire arms. 

The inhabitants of Lampoon, of 
all the Sumatrans, have the strong- 
cst rewmblance to the Chinese, par- 
ticularly in the roundiiess of the 
face, atid construction of tlic ey64. 
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Tliry an? also tlic fairest on Hie 
islniiil, and the wonion are tallest, 
and esteemed the most liaiidsotiie. 
The maniKTs of the Lampooii'^s are 
more free and lieeiitious than tJiosc 
of the native Sninatrans. 'I'hey cat 
all kinds of ilesh indiseriininately, 
and t!io fines and compensations for 
murder an' tin^ sanie as in the coun- 
tries of and Passaniah. 'J'hc 

AialioniMietiaii reliivion has made 
eonsideralile pro!i.T<'Ss ainonsr tlie in- 
habitants, and most of their villages 
have inosfj lies in tln'iii; yet an at- 
tachnn'iit to tin* original superstitions 
of their eonnliy inllni'iiees Iheni to 
regard, %\itii partindar veneration, 
the iMiiying-jjlaee of their ancestors. 

The Ijaiiijmong language is form- 
ed by mixing Malay and Hatta uith 
a jnoportioii of .favanese. 'I’he 
Dutch claim a domination over the 
counti^v', it hn\ing fornieiiy I)<?cn tri- 
butary to tin* kings of Hantani, and 
di'volvcd to tlnnn by right of con- 
quest. 

Towards the end of the 18th cen- 
tury an ofliei r was sent to the Hay 
of Lninpoon from Hatavia to li\ on 
Si ruvonrahlc silnation to erect a fort, 
barracks, and storehouses ; but the 
expedition ended on the burning of 
a few lints, the inhaliitaiits of which 
fled to the jungles. On ins r(*tiirn 
the olTieer reported, that he had dis- 
coven’d no place suitable for an 
establishment, having seen nothing 
but iinpoiK'trabJe marshes on the 
whohi cxtiiit of the (roast, and for 
some dislaiiei? iiji tlic country. 
{Marsdcjij Lejfden, StavoriiiuSj Tombe, 
Sre, 

JjANtagur. — A town in Northern 
llindostan, tributary to the goverii- 
nidit of Nepaul, in the district of 
La mj ling. Lat. 2i>®. N, Long. 
84° itV. 15. 

IjAOUK. — A town in the province 
of Ilcngal, district ofSilhit, 40mil(?s 
AV. j\. VN . from the town of SilJiet. 
Lilt. 2;j°. S'. N. JiOng. 91°. 2'. 15. 

Laos, {Jmw). — A (lentral counliy 
in India beyond the Ganges, extend- 
ing from the 121h to the 18th degrees 
fi/i uurtlrlutitude. To Uic uortli it 


adjoins Laetho nndTunqnin ; to tim 
south Cambodia ; to the east Tun- 
(Jilin and Cochin Cliina ; and to tlm 
west Siam, ae.d an unexplored region 
to %h(! north. The exact bounda- 
ries of this proviiice have never b(MUi 
asc('itaine(l, hnl it probably consists 
ofa long and hiige valley, through 
which iinws tlie great Mixer M(‘kon, 
or Cambodia, and separated from 
the neighbouring kingdoms on tln^ 
east and west by two ridges of lofty 
inonntaiiiK. 

Oiir information respecting Hie in- 
terior of this regiini is iieithiT co- 
pious nor aiithenlie., being cliictly 
(leriv(‘d from Hie earlior Portiigiu'se 
or Dutch w ril(‘rs, or from tln^ nn- 
cfadain ri'ports of 'rnnrjninese and 
C^hiiK'se merchants eominnniealed to 
the missionaries. According to tin? 
Iatt('r the proxinee is evtrcinely 
thinly inhubitc.d, ami hut little enlti- 
\at('d, tiiehugi'sl ( olIci tiMl pojmhi- 
tion being at tlie village of . I lariiiiali, 
amounting to only ibnr or 5000 jier- 
sons, and Ibesi.* mostly strangers 
from 'I'nnkin and Cochin China, 
with linv Chim sc, settled for Hu; 
purjjosc's oi' traHi(‘. The smaller a il- 
lages are mere groiijis of huts, and 
many ol‘ tin* inhabitants are de- 
scribed as still living in a migratory 
.state, without pi'iinaiKUit hahila- 
tioiis,or any agricultural (Xjenjiatioii. 
In the fori'sts large building timber 
and cabinet wood of an (^xeidlcnt 
cjuality abound, Init luang remote? 
from w at(?r carriage, are allowed to 
rot where they grow\ Prom a parti- 
cular speeie^s a varnish is extracted 
by the natives, and sent to China. 

The only external eomm(‘reo car- 
ried on is with 'rninpiiii and Cochin 
CJiinu, to w liieli conntries elephants, 
ivory, wax, hainhoos, and cotton 
arc sent from l^aos, and in exc'diaiige? 
salt, salt iisli, oil, some silken slnlfs, 
tire arms, and giuijiowder, arc re- 
ceived. Ill some jiarts of the couii- 
Iry the inhabitants are very wild, 
consisting only ofsinall erratic hordes 
tliat do not enltivatt; the earth, hiit 
subsist oil what it produces na** 
turally. ‘ 
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The^ subjcclioii of this proviiicM? 
to the Cochin Chinese enipiie is 
little more than iiomiiial; aiu], 
on account of llie iiiitnral stn‘n;j^lh 
of the country, and its evtreme 
insulubrity, will j)robahly never 
b<; rendered mure ellieient. 'I'lie 
inhabitants, also, on account of 
their unceasing internal warfare, 
are of martial habits, and accus- 
tomed to tlu; use of lire arms. 'J’he 
wild and wandering; tribes of this 
]>rovin<?e arc asserted to have nei- 
ther religion, priests, iior pa^’odas; 
but some t»tlicrs are said to wor- 
ship a being; nanied Nhaiig', whom 
they consider as the author of tlieir 
€\ist(.‘iice, and the arbiter ol* tlnar 
destiny. In Laos Die veneration for 
tiK'ir uiieeslors [U'evails more lhaij in 
Laotho, hut not so much as in 'Pnn- 
quin. 'riic belief in magic is ge- 
neral, and the profession of •con- 
jurer (who is al.so a physician) lu- 
crative. 

"rho Law' language is used by this 
nalion, who arc gimcrally h rin<‘d 
l^ao, aud in the plural Laos by tiie 
Porbigue.sc writers, from tljcir cou- 
sisliiig of diifcrctit races, 'i'li.i bulk 
of the 4.:w nation, liketlie Siamese, 
consists ol’ two ditb’icnt tribes of 
]}e.op[c, deiioiiiiuated in Siaim so 
Clioiig-niai, and Lancluuig, 
w« 1 "’ reported by kocnij fer to !iave 
becii the names of tiieii juiociifai 
cities, 'i’he tiist of thi'se ar. iennod 
by tile Liniiaiis Yuii, and their 
coiii.try Yunsfraii; and the second 
Lciii-sain, and their (.oiintry Lain- 
sain i;ban. 

'I’he iiihahilants of Khomon, or 
Cai.’Modia, are iiotsuppo.scd to have 
eNish.M.1 as a polished people so early 
as the Law. ft is from this nation 
tjial both the Birmans and Siamese 
allege they derive their laws, reli- 
gion, and institutions. It is in the 
country of the I^aw' that all the ce- 
lebrated founders of the religion of 
Buiiillia are repr<‘sented to have left 
their nuxsl remarkable vestiges. Cey- 
lon .boasts the saered traces of the 
Ifd’tfoot of Biiddba, on the top of the 
tnountaiii Aiuala-sri-pali, or Adam’s 
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Peak. Siam c\liil»its tb(‘ traces of 
'the right foot on Ibt^ lop of tlic 
golden inoiinluiii. Swn-iia-bupato. 
Other traces of die sacieil sti j) are 
sparingly seal lered over Pcgiio, Ava, 
and Aiacaii ; but it is among t!ie 
l^aos Unit all llu? vestiges of ;hc 
founder of this religion seem to );•» 
emieeiitred, and tiiillK'r devol<^^s 
resort to worship at tlie saered sh ps 
of Pru-kii-kii-soii, Iha-t oi;-na-kon, 
Pra-putha-kat-sop, and ida-sa-miil- 
ta-ko-dum. I'hese Sliimc^a* ua.nes" 
of the four Biiddlias seem lo eorrr- 
spoiid with the Birman Kaukason, 
(joiiagoiii, Ivas^apa. and (laiilama ; 
and with th(j Ceyloiiesi*, Kasusanda, 
Konagum, Kasyapa, and Oaiita- 
ma. 

1 iaos language, has iicvtT hrvn 
cnlti'.ated by 1 .uropeans ; very few 
of wboni, besides Alc\a*id(T de 
Bliodes, have penetrated tint eoun- 
try. According to Koeniplia-, the 
Law mil ion do not tliiVer much, 
either in language or \\ riling, from 
the Siann .se, esei'pt llta.1 tin y arc 
iiiiahh^ to prononiuM* die U'lters f 
andr; ami l.)r. Leyden diiiiks that 
their laiigtiagi* bears the same rela- 
tion to the I buy, or Siamese, that 
.IheAracaii does to tin; liirmaii, and 
that with the "riiay ilhay it accords 
more fully than widi the 'I'hay Pro- 
per. 'J’he liuos language is rejire- 
sented as a.> mu tiding in books, espe- 
cially Iraiisjulions I'roni the Bali ; 
and, if the aiiliqnily of the nation 
can be dcpeiid<‘d on, they niust be 
extremely inhircsling on account of 
the central situation of the (*oniitry ; 
blit our information, as yet, is too 
defective to admit of our forming 
any decided opinion on this subjeet. 
Jf the. Laos nation ever existed as a 
polished society, it must have greatly 
I’elrograded, as there is every risisoii 
to believe it at present exhibits a 
state of the utmost burharity. ( De 
Jiissachere, Leyden, L\ Dtic/iaiian, 
. 5 * 0 . ( 5 * 0 .) 

LAi*a Islk. — A .small i.slaud, one 
of the Sooloo Archipelago, situated 
duo spilth from the Island ofSooJoi^ 
The laud is high and woody, 
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Avith Seassce, forms "ood shelter 
from thi.^ S. W. and N. li. winds. 

TiASSA, {Lehassa), — A town in* 
*ribct, the enpital of a proviiic?c of 
the same name. Lai. 2D®. 3(/. N. 

Lonjr. 910. 25'. k. 

This town is the capital of Til>et, 
and the scat of the Dalai Lama, or 
pontifical sovereij^n ; l)ut the CJiiiiese 
keep a ganison here, commanded 
by a general oflicer, whose intlueiice 
supersedes, in a great degree, that 
of the Lamas. TJie Lassa territo- 
ries extend so far west as Kheroo, 
dishint 350 miles W. S. W. which 
they coHiprehend ; hiiithe whole anj, 
in fact, subject to tlie Chinese. 
With the city of 7'eeshoo Loom boo, 
in Tibet, south of the Brahmapoo- 
tra, Lassa exi'liangcs silver bullion 
for gold dust. 

About, the year 1715 the King of 
the Llvtlis invaded tiiis eouiitry; 
Lassa was ravaged, the temples 
plundered, and all the Lamas, or 
priests, who were found, were put 
into sacks, and thrown upon camels, 
to be transported into Tartary. 
{Turner^ Kirkpatrieky Cokhrookey ^-c.) 

Laswauee. — A small village in 
the province of Delhi, where, on 
the 1st ol‘ November, 1803, a despe- 
rate battle was fought bctw'ecii the 
army under General Lake and that 
of Dowlet Row Siiidia, in which the 
hitter was totally defeated, but with 
severe loss on the part of the .British. 

Latta Latta Isle. — ^'riiisisone 
of tlic small islands adjacent to Gi- 
lolo, and about 25 miles in circuni<> 
ference. T.Jit. 0®. 20'- S. Long. 12G®. 
60'. L. "I’lie straits whiidi separate 
this island from that of Tappa arc 
about a mile and a lialf in length, 
and in some places not above 40 
yards broad. Between Latta Latta 
and Mandioly the straits are eight 
miles broad. {Foi'rest, ^c.) 

Latty Afghany. — A district 
which occupies the northern ex- 
tremity of the province of Ajmeer, 
with a small |)ortioii of the adjacent 
province of M(»ultan, and sitvated 
between the 2Utii and 30th degrees 
^^^nortli latitude. This district is 


one of the most sandy and std^ile in 
lliudostan, being destitute of rivers, 
and dependent on deep wells for a 
scanty supply of moisture. Like 
other barren territories, it remains in 
the hands of the original inhabit- 
ants, presenting few attractions to 
invaders. 

Latta Isles. — A cluster of small 
islands lying oft’ the west roast of 
Giiolo, a fiwv ininntes to the north 
of the equinoctial line, and about 
the 127th degree of cast longitude. 

Leyden Isle. — An island situated 
oft’ tin? N. W. coast c»f Ceylon, sub- 
ordinate to the district of .lafnapat- 
num, from which it is separated by 
a narrow strait. I ii length it may bo 
estimated at 13 miles, by two and a 
half tlic average breadth. Here is 
excellent pasturage for rearing horses 
and cattle. 

IjEYTE Isle. — One of the soiitli- 
rriimost of the Philippines, situated 
al>oiit the 11th degree of north lati- 
tude. In length it inay be estimated 
at 95 iniles, by 38 the average 
breadth. 

Limboo.-^A town in the Malay 
Peninsula, district of Qucdali, lour 
miles from Allestar, and chiefly in- 
habited by Cliuliars, or natives of 
the Malabar Coast. During the 
rainy season tlic adjacent country is 
overflowed, wliich renders it oxceed- 
ingly productive of fruits, and ail 
sorts of vegetables. 

Limong. — A district about 70 or 
80 miles inland from Boncoolen, in 
buniatru, which produces the finest 
gold aiid gold dust on the island. 
The Limong gold merchants repair 
annually to Bcncoolcn to purchase 
opium and other articles, in ex- 
change for v^hicli they give gold, 
containing very little alloy. The 
gold is sometimes found in dust, and 
often lodged in a very hard stone. 
They arc ignorant of the principles 
of assaying or amalgaminutiun, but 
are extremely expert in separating 
particles of foreign metals from gold 
dust, by a very superior acutepe.4ii 
of vision. 'J'he gfld is not found 
far beneath the surface. 
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This golden counti*y lias never try also producing good iron. A 
been explored by any European, great proportion of the sovereigns of 
owing to the impervious nature of this state have been female's, which 
the country, and the malignant in- is no iineounnon circii instance in 
fluence of the climate in the inte- Celebes ; but until their recent inis- 
rior. i^Macdomld, ^c.) fortunes, the power of the Dutcli 

‘Lincapa*n Isle. — A small island East India Company predoininated, 
about 20 miles in circumference, although the native chiefs were ixa- 
sitiiated ofl’ the north-east extremity iiiittcd to govern, 
of Palawan Isle. Lat. 11°. 40'. N. Eoghor, {Lohap^'Itar, the Iran 
Long. 120°. 10'. E. Fort).— A strong hill fort in the pro- 

Lingkn Isle, (Linggn), — An viiice of Aurniigabad, 20 inihjs N. 
island situated off the N. E. cofust of W. from Poonah. Lat. 18°. 49'. N. 
Sumatra, and intersected by the Long. 73°. 41'. hi. 
equinoctial line. In length it may 'I’lie perpendicular height of this 
be estimated at .50 miles, by 30 in rock is too great to be stormed, and 
breadth, but it is of a very irregular the iuiili(‘iai defences cn'cted are not 
shape, * supposed to add to its strength. 

I'his island is remarkable for a Lower down than the main body ot 
mountain in its centre, terminating the fort there is ;i lodge ol hill, but 
in a fork, on which seamen have of siiliicicnt licigbt to prevent any 
bestowed the appellation of Ass’s attack, the rock b(‘ing perfectly bare 
Ears. ’Pile eastern ocean in this vi- and perpendicular, b’rom tlie sum- 
cjiiity is covered with a vast variety init the vi<^\v is very extensivt*. 'Phe 
of islands, of all forms, sizes, and sea beyond Ronibay app«*ui's to the 
colours — some alone, and some col- west; inland a chain of hills is yisi- 
leetcd ill clusters ; many are clothed hie, whose loi)s rise into forlitied 
with verdure ; some have tall trees summits as ]>erpriidieiilar as Loghiir, 
growing on them, while others are The strata of tliose is surprisingly 
mere roc'ks, the resort of inmiiiierahle regular, and a line drawn from one 
birds, and whitened with their dung, hill would meet the coiTcspondiiig 
'I’his island is much frequented by strata of anotln'r. 'Phe summits ai*e 
piratical Malay pixivvs, the rajah mostly green, and ca[>ahlc ot cult i- . 
being a chief of that profession, vatioii. Loglmr has within niimc- 
These pirates have a small fort, or roustanks, and several small slrcaiiis 
hlockliouse, at Penohang, theca- from the spring above. Theinaga- 
pital, snrroimded by wafer, and ziiies are cut in the rock. Plsapour 
having guns niouiited. 'J'he houses is higher, and only a uiuskct shot 
arc built on piles, or stakes. Conn- from Loghur ; hut, it is said, in the 
try ships, on a trading voyage to the hands of any enemy could not ire 
eastward, call here, and dispose of jure the latter, on account ol the 
a few chests of opium, for which nature of the surlaec. 
they receive in return tin, pepper, This fortress formerly belonged to 
and rattans. {Stauntoiiy llth Re- Nanah Juirnavesc, who at his death 
gisterf Rlmorc^ Si'c.) entrusted it to the custody of Don- 

Loboe, \Lubn). — A small slate, doe Punt; hut by the interference 
situated at the upper part of (he of General Wellesley it was sur- 
Bay of Boni, on the Island of Co- rendered to the Peshwa, who could 
lebes, and extending down the east- not otherwise have obtained it. it 
ern side inland to the country of the being esteemed the strongest fort in 
horaforas, or aborigines. To the the Peshwa’s dominions. l)ondoe 
west it is bounded , by Wadjo, and Punt declared he had lived in this 
to the north by Tonradja. The land hill fort 30 years, without over de- 
is vpry fertile iu rice, and in the scencKiig. {Lord Vulentitr. .jcc.) 
rivers much gold » found, the coun- Logur.— A town belonging ^t« 
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tlie \{i;?poor Alalmraltas, in Ihe jn-o 
of (iiiiKhvuiia, 107 milrs S. .10. 
Irnin the eilv (►f Naajpoor. Luf. 20®. 
ay. N. liOiij?. 10. 

Jjohann.v. — A villaiye in the pm- 
\inro of Giijraf, near llio N. W. 
Iinniidarv. and situated a few miles 
soi!*h IV< Hi 'I'liorand. 

'I liis plaee helonjj^s to the Hajali 
of Deodhiir, and eontains al)out400 
Junises sinroiiuded a iliteh, yield- 
in.-.*: a revinnio to its ehii f of about 


province of Giijiat, district of Wrr- 
near, silnated aliout 30 miles S. E. 
from Halidiijipoor. 

'I'liis ])lare contains about 1000 
houses, inhabited prineipall^ h\ Na- 
roda Hajpools, iVlaiiominedaiis, and 
llajpoots, \\ho have been converted 
to that failh. ( hi tlio east side a tine 
sheet of water e:\t<*iids above a mile; 
on the v\ est side there is a handsome 
inosqiM'. 'J'lie ^ariisoii stationed for 
the defences of Lollara, eonsists of a 


700 rupees pen* aiiimni ; Init it like- 
wisii pays eontribniions to the Cou- 
lee tliievi'S of Mondetah and Ther- 
vvara. it possess(iS an eve lleiit well, 
wliieb is an a<*eoimn(.dalion of great 
coiiseqiK'nce in this arid region. 

LofiuRnuNO \. — A town in the 
provinee <if iialiar, <listriet of Clnita 
Nagpoor, 2*23 miles . N. AV'. from 
Caienlta. fiat. 23^'^. 2s'. N. Long. 
80®. Near to tliis plaet? is a 

[)?iss fiito tlie wv'slerii lulls, wbieh 
hound the distriet. 

TjOLi.no N(J. — A pass in the pro- 
vinee of Delhi, vvhen^ it is separated 
from Serinagiir by a rivniel, which 
forms the honmlary in this (piarter, 
bi'ing 16 miles S. L. from Hurd war, 
and ilO N. iC. from Delhi. liUt. 20°. 
52'. N. Long. 7S°. 10'. 10. 

The country from Nujihahad to 
tliis plaee is eliiclly a waste overrun 
with low wood, and ill .snpjiliod with 
water, there being none in the spuee 
from Kamnagiir to the neighbour- 
hood of iiolldong. The road from 
hence northward is by a N. AV. 
course through the inoiintains. From 
lienee to the Ganges lh(‘ country 
forms a cliaiii of close woody moiiii- 
tains, euiiiaining a few nilscrablc 
Lamlcts ; and abounding with ele- 
phants, which are not to be found 
on the west side of the Jumna. 

Ill 1774, after the total defeat .sii.s- 
taineil by the Uuliillahs at Cuttcrah, 
Fyzoolali Khan, with the remains of 
their army, retreated to this pass, 
and was pursued by the Kritisb, 
where ultimately a treaty of peace 
and amity was concluded. {Foster^ 
Jlcnncl, <^r.) ** 

ijOLL AKA.— A large village in the 

o 


Sindcaii jeinniadaiir, and 10 or 12 
horsemen. At this village is oli- 
.served the great superiority of tlw^ 
eallle of tln^ north part of Gnjrat 
over those of the south, w-hieh pre- 
eminoneo prevails throughout the 
wholcof Kalvi eze, Piitli'iiw ara, \\ la- 
rear, Neyer, and Dec's.'i. In .Kak- 
reze a pair of Ihe tinc\st hnlloeks may 
he piirehasi'tl for 120 nipt es, whieJi 
at Baroda. or Surat, would cost from 
(hr!‘c to 600 rupees, lletw'pon tliis 
plaee and Sommee extensive fields 
of wheat and cotton are seen. — 
(^Macmnrth, 

Loli.jkk. — A town in Tibet, in 
the Narytainoe provinee, situated on 
the north side of the Brahmapootra, 
here iinnied the Sniipoo Biver. Lat. 
30° 16'. N. liOiig. 84° 20° E. 

Lo.vinuooK IsLK. — An island in 
the Eastern Seas, sitiiat(;d hetwoen 
the eighth and ninth degrees of south 
latitude, and interseeted hy the 1 lOth 
ofea.st longitud(‘. It is separahd on 
the west from .Bally by the Straits of 
Jiomhhook, and on the east from 
Suinhhawa by the Straits of Aliass; 
and in leriglh may be esiiniated at 
6.3 inihrs, hy 46 the average bread 111. 
Like the rest of the Suiida Islands 
it is distinguished hy high inonii- 
tains, and is well covered with wood 
and verdure, navigation through 
the Straits of Lornhhook is cxtreivc- 
ly difheiilt and dangorou.s, Imt that 
by the Straits of Allass (the native 
name of whieh is Lohoag(?e) is the 
most commodious passage through 
the chain of Sunda Islands to the 
ea.st of Java. 

This i.sland is very populous, and 
extremely well oultivated, the rice 
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»p;nciil1nrc bcin?; coiulm tcil, as in 
Uh‘ Carnatic, b\ nunins oriavp;c tanks 
«r roscr\oiis, aii<l tlic n\»|)S so pro- 
ductive that laiftc qiiatnlilics arc t\- 
porlcil. 'rhc inliabilaiits also (.‘any 
on a very c\1cnsiv(; eomiiKncc willi 
all the Malay Ishnids, and parlic.ti- 
laiiy vviili .Java and Roriioo. At the 
town of Hally, in lln^ Straits of Al- 
lass, a considerable trailic is carried 
on with the hairopcan ships bound 
to the eastward, which procure here 
refrcshuKuits in j^reat abundance; 
blit the nativ(?s w ant Uiw articles of 
European inannfaetunr, unless it be 
lire! arms and amniunition. Eor poul- 
try, and the minor d(?seription of 
provisions, the nativ<‘s will aeec'pt in 
e\chanj:;(j knives and coarse? eutlery 
to a (MTiaiii extent ; but (or bullocks, 
and provisions of a more expensive 
kind, dollars are retpiired. 'J’lu? in- 
habitants of this island Captain For- 
rest calls Gciitoos, but it is noicl(?ar 
what iiieaiiin^ he attached to that 
t(?riii. 'riicy are more civilized than 
the ”enerality of the [)Opulation of 
the. Eusti’rii Islands, and have al- 
ways preserved their ind(‘pendcncc 
ni;'uinst tlie iJiiteh, although so near 
to lh(?m. {Stavoyiniis, Iwrrcstj Blighy 
Sr. Sr.) 

EoMiiLKM JsLK. -One of Hk* Sun- 
da chain of islands, situated between 
the largi! islands of Idoris and Ti- 
mor, and the eighth and ninth de- 
grees of south latitude. It is an is- 
land of (?oiisideral)le dimensions, 
being in length about 50 miles, by 
1(J miles the average breadth ; but 
it has never he('u (explored, and re- 
mains nearly nnknovv ii. 

LoNsni. — A village in the province 
of Cujiat, the propeniy of the Rajah 
of AV aiikaneer, and situated about 
15 miles M. E. from that town, lu 
th (4 eeiitro of Lousir is a square 
building perforated with loop holes 
for matehlocks, and supplied with 
ivalm* from a large lank. 

From hence to Choorvera tiro 
c^mtlry has a very wild up])carancc, 
the hills arc bleak, and i^arlly cover- 
ed vviih a wild prickly shrub. The 
plains are oversprot^ with short thick 


juir.' le, piescsding few traces of eiil- 
livatioii. 'I'he villages ar - mi>( rablc 
ill the extreme, and In ing gein'rally 
placed on the most prominent point 
of a black rocky iiiomitaiii, are only 
distinguishable by Hie smok<; ase^Mui- 
ing from tlieir w retched hovels, 'i’bc 
inliubitants of tlu'se villages arc 
cbielly Catties, Rlnuds, and Rick- 
barrics. A similar d( si'ription i»f 
country oxtt^uls ail tin: way to the 
Ciudecla Hills. {Macr.nndoy S'c.) 

l.ONVAU PCLO J.SM.. — All island 
in the Indian Oet'aii, S('parat(‘d from 
tlu.! Ih'iiinsida of Mala(‘(‘a by a nar- 
row strait. l.,al. 7°. .‘K/. N. Long. 

'J'his island, and .Mime of tlm 
neighbouring om\s, are iisbabited by 
aruec of lelbvophagi, deiiomimited 
by the Mahivs Oraiig Laut, or men 
of the .sea, because* their coiislaiit 
employment is on or near that elc- 
nicnt, from which tln*y proeiiib their 
.sole siilhsistenee. 'rheir manners arc 
simple and inolfeiisive. Agrieiiltiire 
is wholly unknown to them, the in- 
(‘onsuh>raI>lc (piantity of rice that, 
enters into their die! being procured 
In bartering lisli vvilli the tValays. 
^.riiis jieoplc are not set (•oiiverted to 
the Aiahommodan religion, nor is it 
ascertained that they have any dis- 
tinct notion of religious worship, lu 
person and (‘oiiiplcxion they dilli'r 
from the Malays only in the cllcct 
w hich tlio peculiarit y of I heir diet 
produces, covering llieir bodies with 
a scorbutic erii])tion', such as is 
found, though less generally, among 
the Malays Ihcniselvi^s. i'hcir lan- 
guage dilfers from the Malay oid} in 
being more simple and piimitive. 
{Edinbiu’gh Review, Sr.) 

Eono Jsi.am). — A .small island 
about 4t) miles in cii cuml'crcncc, si- 
tuated oil* the coast of Fapua, be- 
twccii the main and Mysory l.sJand, 
and about th(3 first degree of south 
latitude. Like the iirecediiig, ii is 
almost wholly iiiikuowii. 

Eookiang Rivkk. — A. river in 
the Birman dominions, formerly 
siipposicd to he a great hraiieli (if 
the Irawaddy Biver, but which has 
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no Gommuiiicatioii with it. On en- 
tering the Ava territories, from the 
north, it assumes the name of Tha- 
Juayti, and fails into the sea at ]\lar- 
tabaii. 

Loonghke. — A town in the Bir- 
man empire, situated on the cast 
aide of the Irawaddy. Lat. 41'. 
N. Long. 19®. 66'. E. 

The soil in this neighbourhood is 
verj" favoumble for cotton, with 
which many fields arc planted, where 
the shrub grows strong and hcaltliy. 
The cattle used for tillage and 
draught in this part of Ava are oxen, 
and only one pair are put into a 
plough, which resembles the com- 
mon Hindostany one. In their large 
waggons they yoke four or six, 
which are often driven at a hand 
gallop, by a country girl standing up 
in the vehicle; who manages the 
reins af/id a long whip, with crpial 
ease dnd dexterity, '.riiis is a novel 
sight to a person accustomed to the 
.slow moving macliiiies of India, in 
which the woincii are generally too 
timorous to ride, much less to at- 
tempt to guide. (Si/mes, ^c,) 

Looseegna. — A small town in 
the province of Bahar, district of 
Kaingur, 90 miles S. by W. from 
Patna. Lat. 24®. 20'. Ni Long. 84'. 
68'. E. 

Louer. — A town belonging to the 
Maharattas, in the province of 
Aiirungabad, situated on the banks 
of the Ghirah Hiver. Lat. 20®. 26'. 
N. Long. 74®. 27', E. 

Lowashan. — A province in the 
Birman empire, situated between 
the 22d and 24tli degrees of north 
latitude. To the north and cast it is 
bounded by the province of Yuiiaii 
in China; to the south by the coun- 
try of Yutishan ; and to the west by 
Ava Proper. It is intersected by 
the liookiaiig or Thaluayn Biver, 
wMch flows into it from China, and 
the principal town is Kiaintoiin. 
Tha country to the east of the river 
is mountainous, and but little known 
even to the Birmans. 

Low YAH. — A town in life pro- 
vince of BaheW;^ district of Bettiah^ 


74 miles S. N. AV. frpm Patna. Lat 
26®. 36'. N. Long. 84®. 60'. E. 

Lubec Isle. — A small island si- 
tuated off llie northern coast of 
Java, and almost surrounded by a 
cluster of rocks and rocky islets. 
Lat. 6®. 48'. S. l.ong. 112®. 45'. 
1'his island i.s populous, and carries 
on a brisk trade with Java and 
Boriiee. 

Luckpitt Bunder, — A town in 
tlw? province of Ciiteb, situated on a 
salt creek or river which comrnuni' 
cates with the Gulf of Cutch, but 
only navigable for .small vessels. Lat. 
23®. 47'. N. 

The fort of Luckput Bunder 
.stands on tho \vcsterii bro^v of a 
hill, which risers froni a swampy 
plain, about a mile mid a half from 
Luckput Bunder Biver. In figure 
it is an irregular polygon, clefoiided 
by round towers, and built of bard 
brown stone. 'I bo eastern side is 
flanked by a hill of the same ma- 
terial, and containing a large tank, 
hut which becoiiKJS dry towards the 
end of March. There are several 
other tanks within tlio fort, but the 
water is not reckoned good. 

The w'alls of the fort are of a con- 
siderable height, but not thick; and 
there are only six pieces of cannon 
mounted on the w'orks. To the 
westward of the principal gate a 
wall divides the inside of the fort 
into tw'o parts, the western only 
being inhabited. It is not supposed 
to contain more tiian 2000 inbabi- 
tmits, 600 of whom are sepoys, and 
it is at present a place of little trade. 
It is nevertheless the principal town 
on the road from Hyderabad, the 
capilal of Sinde, to Mandavic on tlie 
Gulf of Cutch. The most con- 
venient time for performing this 
journey is during the months „of 
July and August, when the creeks 
arc navigable for flat bottomed boats 
to Alibunder ; where a small neck of 
laud separates the fresh water from 
the salt water creek, which runs 
down to Luckput Bunder, over > 
wliich istlinius the beats are .easily 
oaiTie^. ^c.) 
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LocKYt»ooR,‘ . (Lttkshmipur). — A 
town ill the province of Beiijral, dis- 
trict oriippcrali, situated a few mites 
iiilaiulfroiii the cast biitik of the Meg- 
mi, with whicli it coinmq.iiioatosby a 
smnll river. Lat. 22?. Od'. N. Long.. 
9t>°. 43'. L. Bafles iiiid other coarse 
cotton goo<is of an ci^celleiit and 
substantial tabric arc niainifactiired 
in this neigh boiirtiood, whii^h.is also 
veiy fertile .and prcMluctive, being 
on the whole 0110 of the cheapest 
places’ ill the Company's domi- 
nions. 

The Hivcir Megna near to this 
expands to a breadth exceeding 10 
miles, and during the height of the 
rniiis, when the shoaly islands 
submerged, appears more like an 
inland sea of fresh water.in .]nofioi!i 
than a river. In 1763 it rose six 
feet above its nsiiai level, and occa- 
sioned ail iiunidatiqir that swept 
away the houses, cattle, and iu- 
liabilaiits of a whole district 

Lucknow, {La^shnianavaii ). — A 
district ill the Nabob of Oude’s ter- 
ritories, adjacent to the city of Luck- 
now, and situated between the 26th 
and 27th degrees of north latitude^ 
The land here is generally Hat and 
sandy, and, after a storm, is covenjd 
with puddles of water. Near to 
iBengermow the country is more 
pleasing, being tolerably well cniti- 
vated and slightly undulated., Wheat 
and barley are the principal crops, 
and the district is covered with 
clumps of mango trees, Over the 
small river Syc is a bridge pf lA 
arches, an excellent specimen , of 
]\Iaiiommcdan ^ixibitecturc ; and it 
is besides watered by the Ga0ge.s, 
the Goggrah, and the Goomty. 

The towns ill this di virion .of Qiidc 
arc mostly built of brick, with ruins 
far more extensive than tlie inha- 
bited pai’t; and there, still remHiiis 
the debris of many e^Ktcnslye: eitieis 
the vestiges which ai'e only to be 
traced by large mounts of bri^dii.sh 
From, this district arc procured many 
of the best recruits tor the British- 
Sepoy corps, the natives heiiig more 
robust, and of . a mot% martial dispp* 
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sition than the Bengalese. By Abiil 
Fazd, ill 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows: 

“ Sircar Lnckiiow, containing 65 
malialsc; nieassireiiieiit, -3,307,126 
bcegahs; revenue, 80,716,120 dams; 
seyiirghal, 4,572;566 dani»»'' (Lord 
Vaientia, Tennant, Ahul Fazel, § c.) 

' LjUGKNow,-— A city in the province 
of Oiidc, of whieli it is the capital 
and residence of the Nabob. Lat. 
20®. 61'. N. Long. 80®. 55'. E. 
This town stands on the south side 
of the Goomty, which is navigable 
lor boats of a comihun size at all 
seasons of the yc^ar, and fulls into 
the Ganges between Bemwes and 
Gazjipoor. 'I’lio streets where the 
lo\yer classes reside are sunk 10 or 
12 feet below' the surface, and ai*c so 
narrow that two earls cannot pass, 
being likewise liltliy in the e^gtreme. 
The diilerent palaec;^ of the n#,hoh, 
the great mo.s<pies, and burying 
))Iace.s, disiilay considerable splen- 
dour, having gilt roofs and architec- 
ture loaded with ornaments. 

On the death of the Nabob Sujah 
ud Dowlah, in 1774, the lute Nabob 
Asoph ud Dowlali removed the seat 
of govomineut to this place from 
Fyzabad, the former capital.: The 
bankers and men of property accom- 
panied the courts, and Lucknow, in 
aVtci’y few years, became one of tlie 
largest and richest towns in Hindo.s- 
taii; while its prcdcccssth* decayed 
witli a proportionate rapidity. In 
1800 llie population was estimated 
to exceed 300,000 ; hut it iirobahly 
has since diminished, on ai'coiuit of 
the decreasing splendour of the 11 a- 
iKib'js court, and coiiscqueut limited 
expenditure. 

Among the curiosities in this neigh- 
honrhood is Cojistantia,thc residence 
of the late Gcneml Martin; which is 
said to have cost 1.50,0001. sterling. 
To the house is annexed a very noble 
garden and extrusive mango clump; 
but the country around is a barren 
sand and dead Hat. On his decease 
the iiirnittirc was sold, and the giran- 
doloti ana miirors now adorn the go- 
vcjNAnent house in Ciilcutta» 
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Tlie naboti bas also a menagerie, 
in ^vliicli variety or utility has not 
boeu so mticH attended to as 
oddities of nature; The rhinoceros < 
is the most remarkable aiiimal in this 
collection. Near to the stables a 
very large breed of Gnjrat bullocks 
is kept, the introduction of which 
among the peasants generally would 
be of iiitinite advantage to acoatitry, 
where the draught cattle arc so small 
and weak as in the Oude province. 

Tile body of the late A soph ud 
Dowlah lies interred in a religious 
sepulchre, lighted by a vast number 
of wax tapers, and having the grave 
strewed with ilowcis and gilt papen 
At one side is a censer, with various 
pcrfumi's ; on the other, his sword 
and waistband; and ojipositc to his 
head lies his turban, and a copy of 
the Kprain The grave is covered 
with rich bread'of barley, from Mec- 
ca; and verses fiom the Koran are 
chanted day and night. iiUcktiow 
is mentioned by Alml Tazel as being 
a town of considerable note during 
Uie reign of Airber. It stands about 
650 miles, travelling distance by the 
nearest road, from Calcutta; and 
from hence to where the Ganges 
joins the ocean all is one vast plain, 
'rravciliiig distance from Delhi, 280; 
from Agi a, 202; and from llenares, 
1 89 miles. (7bwia/rf, Lord Valcntia, 
Remwl, ^c.) 

Luconia Isle, (Luzon)* — The 
largest of the l*hilippincs. — See Lu- 
zon. 

Ludehaunah. — A town on the 
northern frontier of the Delhi pro- 
vince, situated on the banks of the 
Sutiileje River, 180 miles N.N.W. 
from tile city of Delhi, and 120 S, E. 
from Ijahore. Lat. 30®. 53'. N. 
liong. 76®. 32\ E. The climate at 
this place is excessively cold for tour 
or live months of the year ; and, in 
the summer season, extremely hot, 
with hot winds, both seasons being 
in extremes. The rains are abun- 
dant. Lndchaundah is the most re- 
mote military station to tjio north 
west which the Rritish possess in 
ludfa; a* detachuicnt having been 


established here in 1808 to coefee 
the adjacent Seik chiefs. 

LuMoiiANAT. — All Afghan dislrief 
in the province of Cabul, situated 
about the 34th degree of north lati- 
tude, and extending along the south 
side of the Kaineli, or Cabul River. 
The chief towns are Jelalahad and 
Jrjah. Luiiighaiiat, with the ad- 
joining district of Kaineh, appears 
to be the region described by Dr. 
licydcn in the 11 Ih volume of the 
Asiatic Rescarclics, under the appel- 
lation of Ningarhar. When invaded 
by 8ebiictaghi, in A.D. 997, this was 
a Hindoo district ; and it still retains 
a peculiar dialect, named the Luiii- 
ghanee. 

Lunawara, (Lavmiavnra^ a Salt 
Regi'ioti ), — A town in the province 
of Gnjrat, district of Gudara, 65 
miles E. by N. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat 2.3®. 5'. N. IjOiig. 73®. 46'. li. 
On the 14th of November, 1803, a 
treaty ivas concluded with the rajah 
by the British government, whicli li- 
berated him from the tribute he had 
before paid to Dowlet Row Sindia. 
In consideration of this benefit he 
engaged to support a boily of troops 
tor the defeiico of their own domi- 
nions ; and, in case of necessity, to 
assist the Rritish, whose enemies he 
considered as bis own. 

Luzon Isle, (or Luconia ), — The 
largest of the Philippine Islands, on 
which stands Manilla, the metropo- 
lis. This island is situated between 
the 13th and I9th degrees of north 
latitude, and extends from the 120tli 
to tlic 124th degrees of cast lon- 
gitude. It is of a very irregular 
form, but may be estimated at 400 
miles in length, by 115 the average 
breadth. 

The greater part of this island is 
mountainous, being intersected from 
north to sonth- by an immense chain, 
from which diverge various ramifi- 
cations that spread over the whole 
island ; in some places forming de- 
tached mountains; like insulated 
cones, in the midst of extensive plains. 
1’hc whole of this elevated*' region, 
occupying a part of the interior, 
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is either a wilderness, or inhabited 
by a wretched pcojile under no 
coiitroiil from tlic Spanish govern- 
ment. 

'J'here arc on Luzon several vol- 
canoes, particuiaiiy that of Mayore, 
hetw'cen the provinces of Albay and 
Ca marines, which has the figure of a 
sugar-loaf, tuid is of such altitude 
that it may be discovered a great 
distance at sea. The -Do Taal is of 
a similar form, and stands iii the 
middle of a large lake, named Bom- 
bon. Its present appearance indi- 
cates as if the mountain, on the sum- 
mit of which was the volcano, had 
sunk ; part of it, however, still re- 
maining considerably elevated above 
the walk's of the surrounding lake. 
There are many warm springs and 
small lakes, indicating an internal 
combustion, from which probably 
originate the earthquakes to which 
the island is subject. From their 
numerous orifices, ashes, stones, 
sand, w atcr, and lava, are erupted, 
inundating and destroying the ticigh- 
hoiiriiig fields. In 1650 an earth- 
quake h;*ppeiied, which overturned 
almost all Manilla, with the exec|)- 
tion of the church and convent of St. 
Augustine. Ill one part of the island 
a hill was raised from its foundations, 
and fell on the town, burying under 
its mass all the iiiliahitaiits. In some 
parts the earth sunk ; and in others 
torrents of sand hurst forth, over- 
wheimiug man and beast ; and tJie 
succession of earthquakes altogether 
lasted 60 days. In 1754 tliere hap^ 
pened anolher teniblc earthquake; 
and the Taal, wliicli is in the middle 
of the Lake Bomhon, in the province 
iOf Batangas,tlircw out such immense 
quantities of cinders, as completely 
to ruin four towns which were situ- 
.atod near tbe lake, and compelled 
the inhabitantato retire a league fur- 
ther into the interior. Many other 
^verc sliocks followed, accompanied 
by loud reports, like the artillery of 
conteuding squadrons ; a^ the at- 
moi^here was entirely obscured by 
the sand and asheef discharged. 

Although situatech within the tro- 
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pics, the climate of this island is 
temperate, and the soil fertile. In- 
digo^ tobacco, and sugar, all d* an 
excellent quality, arc produced in 
abundance; and might, if eiieoii- 
raged, be increased to almost any 
amount. The sea-roast is indented 
by many hays and commodious liai- 
bours ; but that of Manilla, which is 
one of the finest in the world, is the 
only one frequented by ships of bur- 
then. 'J'lierc are several lakes in tlie 
interior, the most considerable of 
which is named by the Spaniards 
Laguna de Bay. The Manilla Ri- 
ver, which may be ascended in boats, 
i.ssucs from this lake, which is said 
to he 30 leagues in circiimfetetice. 
In the middle of tlic lake is an island, 
where imniy Indian families reside, 
who subsist by fishing, and are de- 
scribed as being of a gentle disposi- 
tion, and somewhat disposeif |o in<» 
diistry. Although converted by the 
Spaniards, they preserve their an- 
cient laws and customs, by which 
they continue to he regulated, ouch 
village being siiperiiitcnded by one 
of their chiefs, nominated by the 
Spaniards. 

To the cast of this lake there are 
said to be extensive plains, thinly 
scattered over with villages, and in- 
tersected by deep streams ; the na- 
tives canyiiig on unceasing warfare 
with the ucjglibouriiig tribes. Many 
expeditions have been undertaken 
by the Spaniards against the moun- 
tain Indians of Luzon; but to so 
little purpose, that they remain in- 
dependent to this hour. They carry 
on a small traflic with the Spaniards 
in gold, wax, and tobacco, in ex- 
change for cattle; and the Augus- 
tine friars have succeeded in con- 
verting a few who live in the ham- 
lots near to the mountains. 

Before the Spaniards arrived the 
district in the neighbourhood of Ma- 
nilla was occupied by the Tagala 
nation, inhabiting many towns and 
villages, and governed by petty 
diiefs. To the north of this people 
the ^abiards found the Pampaiigas, 
the Zaiahaie§>the Pangasipan,^'le*^ 
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cos, and Cayagati tribes. Each of 
these natiohsTortnad a different com- 
nninity, with a particular dialect of 
the same language, and distributed 
in mud 'villages,^'\vithout a king or 
supreme head; the power being par- 
celled out among nuinbcrlCBs potty 
chiefs or rajahs, whose particular au- 
thority was seldom obeyed by more 
than 60 or 100 families. After the 
conr|iiest each of lliesc nations was 
ronsli tilled into a province, governed 
by a Spanish alcalde mayor. To 
the east of the Tagala are the Cama- 
riues, whose country has been di- 
\kI(mI into two districts; that ofAl- 
bay, and that of Cuinarines, each un- 
der an alcalde mayor. In the vici- 
nity of Manilla the original natives 
are now much intermixed with Clii- 

IlOSO. V 

'JTie^paniards have several esla- 
bUslimculs scallered over the island, 
consisting generally of monks, tor 
the propagation of the Roman Ca- 
tlioUc religion. I’he native iiihabit- 
Hiits imder their government exist in 
a state of sUdli ami inactivity, and 
appear indifferent to cither virtue or 
vice. Indolence and timidity are the 
cliaraclcristics of the great majority ; 
blit as tlierc are parts which the 
Spaniards have never been able to 
subdue, tlioy are probably possessed 
by races of ii different description. 
Among i\\v mountains and reeesst?s 
of the interior, there is said to be a 
tribe approacliiiig nearly to a state 
of nature, who roost on trees, and do 
not even associate in families. 

Were this island adequately culti- 
vated and beltcT governed, it might 
supply subsistence for a numerous 
population, aiid reigti paramount 
over all the neighbouring- Archipe- 
lago. As it is; the inhabitants are 
comparatively feyir in luiniber, desti- 
tute of energy, ftiid despised by their 
neighbours, the Malay pirates, w^ho 
have long considered Luzon and the 
other Philippines as the quarter troin 
wlieiice slaves may bo procured, with 
the least risk and greatest facility'. 
{Zuniga^ Someraty La PeyrousVy 
^ - 


M. 

Macass A R, ^A king- 
dom situated on the south-west coast 
of the Island of Celebes, which, be- 
Ibre its eouqm?sl by the Dutch, com- 
preheiidiMl all tlic coast trbm llocie- 
boede in the Ray of Roiii to the Point 
of Ijasseni ; llieiiee westward to the 
Point of 'ronrattc, or Tanakeke ; and 
along the west coast northward to 
Taiietfe, or Aganondje. Inland it 
reached as far as Boni and Sopiiig ; 
and tliroiighout the whole tlic ori- 
ginal Macassar language prevailed. 

The power of tliis state was at its 
highest about tlic middle of tlic 171h 
ceiitiiiy, when its princes not only 
governed great piu-t of Celebes, but 
had likewise rendered Loiiia, Mati- 
delly, Rima, Tambbi-a, Doinpo, and 
Sangar, Iribntary; and had eonqiier- 
od Rooton, Bungay, Capi, the X ill lit 
Islands, and Siinibhaw^a. 'rhey also 
possessed Siilayr, which had been 
given to Macassar by Raab IJlIab. 
the King of remate. A t tliat period 
the sovereigns of Macassar were in 
strict alliaiieo with the inhabitants 
of Bali, and coined (he tirst gold 
coins, whicli were probably the gold 
tnaas, of the value of (>0 Dutch 
slivers. 

The Portuguese obtained a footing 
in this province so early as 1.612, at 
which time it docs not appear that 
the Mahouimcdan religion had any 
existence in Celebes ; hut we iiave 
no inforniatioii respecting the prior 
doctrines^ of the natives, who had at- 
tained a considerable degree of civi- 
lization. Subsequent to this period 
the Malays, being allowed to settle 
on the island and erect a mosque, 
tiieir religion made such progress, 
tliut in 1603 the Macassar Rajah, 
with the whole Macattsar natioif, by 
one of the most singular revolutions 
oil record, retiouiiced tJieir aheieht 
religion; and not only adopted that 
of Mahonimed, but comi>elled ! a 
number of the inferior states to' itoi- 
tate tlicir example; . ■ 

The empire of Macassar hks bceA 
entirely subvcrdid by the 'Dutch, but 
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the inhabitants still iTli;in Ihciv mar- 
tial character and niidauiitcd coii- 
rajije. The tiiiishin^ blow was ^iveii 
to its independence in the year 1778. 
I'hc kilims ot‘Ma(*as.sar had lormerly 
always a new name to thciii 

after their death, and their sncrcss- 
ors were iioniiuated het'orc their in- 
terment. 

The Macassars, like all the' other 
.Ri]gg:css tribes, are nmeh addicted 
to trafiio and a sealarin^* JiFo. 'I'liey 
build their prows very tight, by (low- 
ling their planks together as eoopers 
do the parts tliat forin the h(?ail of a 
cask. Ilelween the pieces tliey put 
the hark of a particular idant, which 
swells ; after which they lit timbers 
to the planks, as at Jlomba^s but do 
not raldiet the planks as is <iouo 
there. I'liey have tlicir bow lower- 
ed, or cut down in so aukward a 
inaiiiicr, that, being often under wa- 
ter, a bulk-head is raised abaft the 
stern to keep off the sea. In size 
tiicy scvldom exceed ^ tons, and arc 
rigged with a tripod mast, made of 
three stout bamboos, cuiiTying a high 
pointed sail, 'i'lie dialect of M ac/as- 
sar differs considerably ff'om tlie Bug- 
gess Proper. {Stavorinus, Forrest, 
lAfi/den^ Marsdin, \*c.) • 

Macassah. — ^TJ ic chief settlement 
of the Dutch on the Island of Ce- 
lebes, named by them 1‘ort llottcr- 
daiii, and situated on the south- west 
coast of the island. La.t.5°. 10'. S. 
Long.llt)O.20'. 13. 

I'he fortress stands about 800 
yards from tho beaeh^ where a picr- 
iiead extends fur' unloading sliips. 
The waits are high, strong, and con- 
structed of tree-stone. '1 he Cliitieso 
live a)togctli(»r in one stn;ct, whic*h 
is named' after them. Tlip town lies 
ill a.ii extensive plain, which readies 
toTtho' foot Of a range of high inoitn- 
taiiis eighth Duteb miles to tho east- 
ward.; aud isiQOVcredwith ricetidlds 
und paktiirb grimnds, being w^atered 
by smH)l:eaiials frbm the large streams 
which Ue^nd from the mountains^ 
In 1780 the jui'lHdictiuii of tfieDutdi 
. GomjSatiy extended froth bamboiig , 
Java, tov Whm;;: is' flailed .^tlio Kfaal ; 


tlience, northward, along the salt 
marshes behind Bontuulaek, as far 
as the River Patenga lioaiig. 

M bile possessed by the Diildi the 
priiidpal exports tVom Iieiicii were 
rice, sapun Avood, and cadjaiig ; but 
the settlement was considciTd of 
great importaneo for the sceinity of 
the Moluccas and spi<*c trade. Viom 
hence also the Dutch transpoiteil 
many slaves to tlicir colonics on tlio 
Island of .1 ava and (?lscw here. 'J he v 
allowed a Cliiiicse junk to coiuc an- 
niinlly to Afacassar direid from Chi- 
na; from whence nankeens, silk, 
goods, sugar, tea, china-ware, and 
some smaller articles, were imported ; 
which, if not permitted openly, would 
have been clan<h^stillcly introduced. 
Tile Dutch I3nro]>(?an imports were 
veij tritliiig, and consisted princi- 
pally of tire-arms, unimn ut^ii, and 
eoai'se cutlery ; hut many aiftieles, 
the produce of .lava, were hroughl 
for the use of the. garrison, in 1777 
the establishment here (consisted of 
57 persons ill civil, and thr(‘{»,iii ec- 
clesiastical employ iuenls, 13 sur- 
geons and assistants, 27 arlillery- 
mcii, 178 seamen and marines, 502 
soldiers, and 72 inechinios; in ail 
852 Eni’opeansr— a niunher dispro- 
portionately large for any heiieiit 
yielded by the settlemcn!. 

^ This part of the Celebes coast was 
ffrst visited by the Portuguese in 
1612, where they soon aftcrivards 
established a setlloment; and re- 
mained until 1688, when llicy vaimc 
expelled, and the town of Macassar 
cajiturcd by the Dutch, w*ho had pre- 
viously made some progress in tiie 
province, and bad long annoyed them 
by sou. Ill 1660, the Duteli under- 
i landing that the .Icsuits had a largo 
property ml board a Porfvi^viese llc'ct 
richly laden, attacked tlrciti in* tho 
harbour of Macassar, and sunk live, 
but brought off only one. The .Rng- 
Jish Rjist Indian Company’s agents 
established a factory here in fel5 ; 
the artifices of fhe Dutch soon com- 
piiiled^ thdm to abandon it, which 
was of no V dclrimeiit^ as it ( 

acarceiy faroished any article fit for 
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the <hen s<ate of the European 
market. 

In 1739 there was a p^eneral roii- 
spiracy of the llii^^csses, the Macas- 
sars, the Wadjorese, and several 
other smaller states, against the 
Dutch, when they besieged I'^ort Rot- 
terdam; but ultimately failed, like 
many other coalitions, for want of 
union. Ini 780 1 he Buggesses again 
madt; a desperate attack on Fort 
Rotterdam, but were beat off with 
great loss; and in 1810 it surrender- 
ed to a British squadron withoul any 
resistanc;e. (Siuvoinnus and Notes, 
Bruce, Forrest, 4t.) 

Macassar, (Straits of).— This 
arm of the sea, for it cannot with 
propriety be calicd a strait, separates 
the Island of Borneo from that of 
Celebes, and extends above 300 
miles fpiin north to south, with a 
bread ill in general exceeding 120 
miles, except at the northern extre- 
mity, where it contracts to about 60 
miles. I'his part of the Eastern 
Seas abounds with shoals, rocks, and 
rocky islands; yet it is much fre- 
quented by ships bound to China 
late ill the season, the w'cstern pas- 
sage along the const of Borneo being 
the best and most explored. In Ja- 
nuarj^ and Eebniaiy strong winds 
generally blow from the northward, 
forcing a strong current through this 
strait to the southw'ard. 

Macao. — ^Tliis Portiignese settle- 
ment is situated at the southern ex- 
tremity of an island, separated only 
by rivers from the soutlieni continent 
of China. Lat. 22^. 13'. N. Long. 
113°. 35'. E. 

The town of Macao is connected 
with the remainder of the island by 
a long neck of land not exceeding 
100 yoi'ds across, which was proba- 
bly origindlv formed by the sand 
thrown up by the beating of tlic 
waves on each side. Across-it there 
is a wall erected, which projects into 
the water at each end, with a gate 
and guardhouse in the middle for 
Chinese soldiers. The wglls coo- 
struct;cd of o^stcr-sholls^ which are 
found in these seaa of an enormous 


size; and arc used, after being di- 
vided into tliin laniiiitx and polished, 
instead of window-glass, at Macao, 
and throughout the southern pro- 
vinces of China. 

The Portuguese territory on this 
island docs not exceed eight miles in 
circuit, and beyond it they arc sel- 
dom allowed to pass. Its greatest 
length from N. E. to S. W. being 
under three miles, and its breadth 
less than half a mile. The broadest 
part of this little peninsula to the 
northward of the town is cullivatod 
by the Chinese. It is nearly flat, and 
of a light sandy soil ; but by tlic skill 
and industry of the cultivators it 
produces culinary vegetables, Eu- 
ropean and Asiatic, siiflicient for tbo 
settlement. The market is well sup- 
plied with grain from the Chinese 
part of the island, and sometimes 
from the main land; and all the artS^ 
of comfort or conveniimce are exer- 
cised by the Cliincse, the Portuguese 
being devoted to trade and naviga- 
tion. 

From this spot the Portuguese for 
a long time carried on a considerable 
commerce, not only with tlie Chiiieso 
empire, where th<;y alone of all l^u- 
ropcaiis resorted, hut likewise with 
the other countries in Eastern Asia ; 
such as Japan, 'J'ungquin, Cochin 
China, and Siam, 'fhe settlement 
then prospered ; and the vestiges 
which remain of public and private 
buildings prove a decline from a su- 
perior slate. The harbour docs not 
admit vessels of great burthen, which 
generally anchor six or seven miles 
off, the town bearing \V. N. W. If 
there be any women on board, ap- 
plicaticii must be made to the bishop 
and synod of Macao for permission 
to land them, as they will not be per- 
mitted by the Chinese to go further 
up the river. A voyage from Macao 
to Calcutta, taking the inside passage 
to the westw^ard of the Paracels, ge- 
nerally last a month ; but it has been 
made in 25 days, including two days 
delay at Malacca, and three at Prince 
of Wales's Island. 

The Rortugu&e mhabitauts still 
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fit out a frw vessels, and otliers lend 
Ihcir names for a trilling considera- 
tion to loreigiicrs bcloii^inj? to the 
Canton factories, wlio require to be 
iiominail.v associated with tlio Por> 
tngucsci to be r;llo\vcd to trade from 
the port. The money spent in the 
sottleineiit by the Canton faetors, 
who live hospitably, is also of great 
advantage. 'Phe whole popnlatioii 
amounts to about 12,000,. of whom 
considcral)!)' more than liail are Chi- 
nese. The garrison, which is com- 
posed mostly of mulatocs and blacks, 
iimonnts to about 300 men, with a 
inimber of supernnmcraiy olficers. 
1'lic public administi'atioii is vested 
ill a senate composed of the bishop, 
the judge, and a few of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, but the Chinese 
mandaiin is the real governor. The 
bishop has great sway, and contri- 
butes to give a tone of devotion and 
religious obsorvaiiccs, whicli is the 
only material occupation of a great 
majority of the Catholic laity, w'lio 
<lo not cxc<^cd 4000 persons. Tor 
this number there aic 13 churches or 
chapels, aud 50 ecclesiastics,' three 
monasteries for men, and a convent 
of about 40 iiiius, besides mission- 
aries from J/’rance and Italy. The 
Chinese possess two temples at Ma- 
cao, which are overshadowed by 
thick trees, so as not to be visible at 
a distance. 

In the senate house, which is two 
stories high, and built of granite, are 
several columns of the s.tine mate- 
rial, with Chinese characters en- 
graved, signifying a solemn cession 
of the place from tiie Emperor of 
China. This is, however, an in- 
sulTjoient guard against tlie encroach- 
ments of the Chinese, who some- 
times exact duties in tlie port of 
'h'tacHO, and punish individuals with- 
in their walls ibr crimes comniitted 
against Chinese; added to these, they 
sometimes march with idolatrous 
processions tlirough the town, which 
is scarcely less plfensivc to a Portu- 
guese. /i'he latter are, in fact, kept 
•under such restraint, that they dare.,, 
put repair a hous# without pcxmissibii,. 


from the Chinese. Whenever re- 
sistance is attempti'd, th<! inatubriu. 
who commands in the little fort 
within siglit of Macao, stops imme- 
diately the supply of pro\isioiis un- 
til tliey submit. 

There is a cave hclow^ the loftiest 
emhicace in the town, called Cn- 
moen’s Cave, from a tradition cur- 
rent in the scttk'inent. that this cele- 
brated poet wrote the Liisiad in that 
spot. This cave is now in a garden,^ 
opposite to whioli in tlic middle of ^ 
the harbour is a small ciicular is- 
land, which formerly belonged to 
the Jesuits of Macao. On this is- 
land were erected a church, a col- 
lege, and an observatory, with a bo- 
tanic and a kitcheii garden ; but all 
these improvements fell to decay 
with the society, and arc scarcely 
now to he traced. The harbour in 
which this little island lies 4s culled 
the Inner Harbour, by way* of dis- 
tinction Irom tijc oj>posilc or outer 
hay, whore ships are exposed to had 
weather, especially dtiring the N'. E. 
monsoon. It has been ohser> c*d by 
ttiarineis that this hay is gradually 
growing shallower. It opens on one 
side into a basin formed by four 
islands, in wliicli Lord Aiisoifs ship 
lay to he repaired, hut no kucIi ship 
could enter it at present. 

Tiie Portuguese first obtained pos- 
.scssion of Macao in A. D. 15HC. At 
this period a pirate had seized an 
adjacent island, hut w as expelled liy 
ifie Portuguese ; in gratitude for 
wiiich the Chinese Emperor made 
them a gift of the small peninsniu , 
on which the town now stands. 
{Stau/Uon, Elmoi'Ct La Peyrouse, fye. 
Ifc.) 

Macclesfield Shoal.— A slioal 
in the Eastern Seas, situated prin- 
olpally between the 16th and Kith 
degrees of north laiitude, and the 
114tl) and 115th of east longitude. 
The depth of W'ater is not Jess than 
10, and in many places more than 
60 fathoms. 

Mac^erla.— A town inthepro- 
irindb m tlio Carnatic, district of 
Palnaiid^ 108 miles soutli ftem 11^ 
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derabad. Lat. 16®. 8. N. Long. 78®. 

(A\Fu 

Macherry.— S ec Alvar. 

^ Mackooh. — ^A dustrictiii tlie pro* 
\iiice of iflcrar,' extending along the 
River Kaitua, and situated between 
the 2(H|i and 21st degrees of iioi'th 
littitudo'. The principal towns are 
Onicrpoor, Sliapooff and JaiiiciabHd, 
and the whole, district is within the 
>?iJ?aiirs dominions. 

Mackwa. — A town iu the North- 
ern Circars, 40 njiles- W, N. W. 
from Cicacole. Lat. lb®. 33'. N. 
I^nig. 83®. 24M:. 

Maclahsapl. — A town ill the 
province of Bcrar, district of Gann- 
gra, sjluafc^ on the north side of the 
Tupteo River, 20 miles N. 15. from 
Gawcljrlnir. Lat. 21®. 64'. N. Long. 
77®; 34'. 15. 

Ma CO w A LL, (MahJiaval), — A Seik 
town ill dhe province of Lahore, si- 
tuated fni the banks of the Siitidejc 
River, 1.33 iiiifes S. 15. from the city 
of Lahore. Lat. 31®. 14'. N. Long. 
75®. £5. This was tlie first town 

acquired by the Seik.s during the go- 
vernment of their martial, Gooroo 
Goviud. 

Mact A>j Isle,— -A smallisland, one 
of the Philippines, about 10 miles in 
circumierence, situated to the east 
of Zebu Isle. Lat 10®. 30'. N.Long, 
123®. 4b'. E. Here Magellan w;as 
killed, A. D. 1521, when on bis return 
from America, by a westerly course, 

M ADiOH ESH Y.— A. fortress; in tlie 
Mysore Rajah’s terntories, situated 
on a rock of very ditlicult . access. 
Lat. 13®. 48'. N. Long, 779. 16', E. 
At the foot of the rock is a fortified 
town, containing near 200 houses. 
This place originally belonged to a 
polygar lamily, a lady of which, 
named Madighcsh 3 \ having burned 
herself with her husband’s corpse^ 
her';name wa^* given to the. town. 
Thi^ piactice js very x^c in the table 
land above the Ghauts, Madigbeshy 
w^as alicrwafds governed by rannies, 
or female sovereigns, froin whom it 
was-epM^efod by the fiiiiii|y,pf phi- 
capp^Siada, and at iastammbhed 
lato ^^^sjgQVernmenU . ; i 


The coiipti-y aroitnd is covered 
with little hills overgrown with copse 
wood. The vallies show marks of 
having been formerly in a state of 
cultivation, and exhibit the ruined 
villages of their former inhabitants. 
Ever since the devastation commit- 
ted by Purscrain Bhovv’s army, aiid 
the subsequent fainim^ they have 
been nearly waste* but arc fast re- 
covering under the Mysore Rajah’s 
goveriimenl. {F, 

A DGHERY,C ).~ A hill 

fort and town in the Kajah of My- 
sore’s ten itovit^s. Lat. 1 3®. .33'. N. 
liong. y;®. 15'* 15. 

On the fall of the Bijanagiir em- 
pire this place belongfal to a poly- 
gar named Chienppa ilaiida, but 
more than a century ago it came into 
the possession of the Mysore Rajah’s 
family.. Mill Rajah hiiiit a fortress 
of Slone, the prior one having been 
of mud. This place had been so 
often plinidcred, that prior to the 
conquest of the Mysore, in 1799, it 
was reduced very .low, but is now 
fa st recovering. Bui w u n t Row, one 
of Purscram Show’s olliccrs, besieg- 
ed it five months, but was unable to 
lake it. 

In this neighbourhood, on the best 
land, when tlicru is plenty of water, 
two crops of rice are raised annually. 
The mode qf cultivation liere differs 
from that followed to the south of 
Niindydroog, and also from that to 
the west of the ridge of hills towards 
Sera.. In a black clay soil, which- 
contains small masses of limestone, 
cotton is cnitivated, hut the quantity 
is siuaJk In the kitolien gardens 
maize, tiTuisplarited r^y, wheat, tur- 
meric, capsicum, onions, garlic, and 
hemp, arc cultivated — the last being 
only used to intoxicate. Good soil 
fit for kitchen gardens pays a rent oC 
from 12s. to 2ls. per acue. In this 
vicinity ail accounts arc kept in 
Caiiteraya pagodas. (F. JButnamn, 
ic. ^c.) ■■■ '■ 

Madras, , 

; A city in thq, ^am^Uc piovince. 
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and the capital of the British pos- 
sessions ill the Deccan and south of 
India. Lat. 13°. 5'. N. Dong. 80°. 
25^ li. 

'J'he approach to Madras from the 
sea is very striking. The low flat 
saiid> slioiTH extending to the north 
and soiilli, and the small liiHs lliat 
arc seen inland ; the whole exhibit- 
ing an appearance of barrenness, 
wliKjh is much improved on closer 
iiis])cetiuii. Tlic beach seems alivo 
with the crowds that cover if. J'ho 
public ofliees and store houses erect- 
ed near to the bcaeh are line build- 
ings, with colonnades to the upper 
.stories, supported on arched bases, 
covered witri the bcaniitiil shell mor- 
tar of Madra.4 — hard, smooth, and 
polished. Within a few yards of the 
sea the fortifications of i’ort George 
present an interesting appearance, 
and at a distance minarets and pa- 
godas are seen mixed with trees and 
gardens. With all the.se cxtcrujii 
advantages' it would be dilTiCiiU to 
find a worse place for a capital tlian 
Madras, situated ns it is on the mar- 
gin of a coast where runs a rapid 
current, and against which a tre- 
mendous sni’f breaks even in the 
mildest weather, 'f he site of Pon-» 
diehen^ is in every respect superior, 
and is placed in a rich and fertile 
country, besides having the gfeat 
advantage of being to windward, the 
loss of v/iiieh was severely telt by the 
British scttlci's during the iiard fought 
wars of the 1 8th century, Yc^ how- 
ever iiicpnvciiient, the expense of 
removal at this late period precUidea 
all idea of a change. 

The boat.<i used for crossing tliO 
surf ate large and light, and mado 
of very tliiii planks, sewed together 
with straw in tlic seain.s instead of 
caiilkiiig, which it is supposed would: 
render tliem too stitF; the gix^at .oh-! 
jeet being- to have thein as flexible 
as possible^ to yield to the waves 
like leather. When within the in^ 
fluence of the surf, the eoxstraia 
stands up, and beats time with groat 
agitation with hfs voice: and foot^ 
while:: the : rowers nork their oars ^ 


backwards, until overtaken by a 
strong surf cniiing up, which swtk^ps 
the boat along with a tVightfiil vio- 
lence. Every oar is then plied for- 
w^ai ds with the utmost vigour to pre- 
vent the wave from taking the boat 
back as it recedes; until at length, 
by a tew sticccssive surfs, tlic boat is 
dashed high and dry on the beach. 

'i'ho boats belonging to ships in 
the roads sometimes jirocecd to the 
back of the surf, where tlioy aiichor 
on the outside of it, and wait for Ihd 
country boats from the beach to con- • 
vey their passengers on .shore. When 
the weather is so unset tletl as to 
make it dangerous even for tlie coun- . 
try boats to pass and repass, a flag is 
displayed at the beach house to cau- 
tion ail persons on board ship against 
landing. Large .ships generally moor 
in nine fathoms, with the flag staff . 
W. N. W. about two miles I’Api the 
shore. I'Vom tlic beginning of Oc- 
tober until the end of December is 
considered the most dangerous sea- 
son to remain in the Madras Roads. 

The fishermen and lower classes 
of natives, employed on the water, 
use a species of floating machine, of 
a very simple construction, named a 
catamaran. These arc formed of 
two or three light logs of wood, eight 
or 10 feet in length, lashed togetlicr, 
with a small piece of wood inserted 
between them to serve as a stem- 
piece, When ready for the water 
they hold two men, who with their 
paddiea laimch tliemselves through 
tlio surf to fish, or to carry lettei's or 
small quantities of reh'cshnients to 
ships, when no boats can venture , 
out' They wear a pointed cap made 
of matting, where they secure the . 
letters, which take no damage, how- 
ever often the nien are washed off 
the catamaran, which they regain by 
i^wimming, unless hit<h‘tih{>ted |iy a 
shark.- Medals arb "given Yo. such 
catamaran inch ail di^tinghish the 
selves by 'saviojj^ pihimhS in danger, 
or by thoir ih' cbnycying papers 
thr(vagl^^lhi|iEatrf i 

Mtidriia diffcn« in'appotiiahqeWh* 
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siderably from. Calcutta, liaTin^ no 
European town, except a few houses 
in the fort, the settlers residing en- 
tirely in their p^ardeu houses ; repair- 
ing: to the fort in thc^ morning for the 
traiisaclion of busincss,r and return- 
ing in the ahenioon. Fort George, 
as it now stands, was ])lanncd by the 
celel.Tatcd engineer, Mr. Robins, and 
is a strong handsome fortress, not 
too large. It is situated within a few 
yai-ds of the sea, and altliougli not 
so extensive, or of so regular a de- 
sign as 1'ort William at Calcutta, 
yet from the greater fiie.ility of re- 
lieving it by sea, and the natural ad- 
vantages oftlic ground, which leaves 
the enemy less choice in the manner 
of eoiidiictiiig his attack, it may on 
the whole be deemed equal to it, and 
has the convenience of requiring but 
a moderate garrison. In tlie middle 
of th}^ present fortrt;ss stands the ori- 
ginal fortress first erected here, hut 
now mostly converted into govcrii- 
inent oflices and (he town residen- 
cies of some of the civil servants. 
To the southward stands the church, 
at the back of which is the residence 
of the govenior. 1 o the northward 
of the old fort stands the Exchange, 
0 ]i wliich, in 1796, a lighthouse was 
erected ; the light of which is 90 feet 
above the level of the sea, and may 
be seen from ships’ decks 17 miles 
at sea. 

The government house, whicli is 
large and handsome, is in the Choul- 
try Plain, being situated on the edge 
of the esplanade ; and near to it are 
Chepauk Gardens, the residence of 
the Nabob of the Carnatic, which 
intercept tlic breeze from the sea, 
and confine the view. The garden 
houses about Madras arc generally 
only of one storyv but of a pleasing 
stile of ardiitecture, having their 
porticoes and veraiidalis supported 
by chutiamcd pillars. The walls are 
of the anmo, materials, either white 
or eolotficd, and the floors lire cover- 
ed with.^ttan mats. They are sur- 
round^ by a field planted with trees 
and shdiibs, which have changed the 
barr^. i^nd of the plain into a rich 


si^ewe of vegetation, but flowers and 
fruits are still raised witli difficulty. 
During the hot winds mats made of 
the roots of the ciisa grass, which 
has a pleasant smell, are placed 
against the doors and windows, and 
are constantly watered — so that the 
air which blows through them spreads 
an agreeable freshness and fragraiico 
throughout the room. The inoincmt 
however the cooling influence of 
these mats is quitted, the sensation 
is like entering a furnace, although 
taking the average of the whole year 
Madras experiences less extrenn? 
heat than Calcutta. In January the 
lowest is about 70°, and in July the 
highest 91°. 

The botanical garden, rcarcfl at a 
vast expense by the laic Dr. James 
Andmon, is now in a sad state of 
ruin. Oil the 9th Dee. 1807, Ma- 
dras was visited by a violent hurri- 
cane, which almost destroyed the 
garden, and the loss may be con- 
sidered a national one. JMany of tlie 
natives were involved in great misery 
by tlie stbnn, but it had a singidar 
effect on one individual. After the 
hurricane had subsided a native wo- 
man raised a pile of wood in a gen- 
tleman's coach house, and gctliiig 
undenieath it with her child, liad tlio 
desperate resolution to set fire to it, 
and thus burned herself and child to 
ashes. Among the remaining plants 
ars still to be seen the sago tree, and 
the nopal, or prickly pear, on which 
the cochineal insect feeds, and which 
Dr. Anderson discovered to be an 
excellent antiscorbutic, and it has 
since been used as such ou hoard of 
the ships of war on the Indian sta- 
tion. . This plant (the nopal) keeps 
fresh/ and even conlinucs to vege- 
tate, long after it is gathered, audit 
also makes an exceilent pickle, wkich 
is used on board ship; ^ 

The Choultry Flaiu commenees 
about a mile and a quarter S. W. of 
Fort George, from which it is sepa- 
rated by two small rivers. The one 
called the River Triplicauc, winding 
from the west, gains the sea about 
1000 yards to tte soath.of the glacis ; 
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the other coming from the N. W. pcct. Niimcrons small canals from 
pafjscss the western of the black the Saymbrnmbaenm tank convey 
town, the extremity of which is high a constant supply of w'ater to most 
ground, which the river rounds, and of the neighhouring tjelils, and fer- 
coiitiiiiies to the east within 100 yards tiliz(i tinmi without the tronbie of 
of the sea, where it washes the foot macliiiierv; in coiisi^^pieiice of which 
of the glacis; and then turning to they 3 ield two 'crops of rice per an- 
the south continues piu allel with iiuiri. 'I'he cattle iu the iieiglihour- 
the bcacli, until it joins the mouth hood of Madras are of the species 
and htir of the HivcrTriplicfiiie. The Mdiieh arc common in the Dcccan^ 
(Choultry Plain extends two miles to and arc a small breed, but larger 
liie 'westward of the ciiclosiires which than those reared in the southern 
benndthe St. Thorns Road, and ter- parts of Bengal. In the vicinity of 
minates on the other side at a large Madras bunalocs are gtmcrally used, 
body of water called the Mcliapoor in carts, of a smaller size than the 
tank, behind which runs with deep Bengal biitfaloes. 
windings the TripJicane River. The In November, 1803, a navigable 
road from the mount passes t\vo canal was opened from the black 
miles and a half under the mound of town to Ennore River, 10,560 yards 
the tank, and at its issue into the in length ; the gi*eatest breadth at 
Choultry Plain is a kind of defile the top 40 feet, and its greatest 
tbrined by the mound on one side, depth 12 feet. By this channel boats 
and buildings with brick enclosures go to Pulicat, from whence ^adras 
on the other. ‘ ^ is supplied with charcoal. 

In the neighbourhood of Madras The society at Madras is more 
tlic soil, when well cultivated, pro- limited than at Calcutta, but tlie 
duces a good crop of rice, provided style of living much the same, cx- 
in the wet .season the usual quantity cept that provisions of all sorts are 
of rain falls. In some places the in- much less abundant, and greatly 
diistry of the natives by irrigation more expensive. During tlie cold 
creates a refresliing verdure. The season, there are monthly assemblies, 
fields yield two crops of rice per au- with occasional balls all the year, 
num. In appearance tlm country is Among die public places of resort is 
almost as level as Bengal, and in the mount road leading from the 
gencralexhibitsanakcd brown dusty fort to St. Thomas's Mount, which 
plain with few villages, or any relief is cpiitc smooth, having bunyaii and 
for the eye, except a range of abrupt y^ellow tulip trees planted qn each 
detached hills towards the south. The . side. Pivc miles from Port George 
roads in the immediate vicinity of on this road stands a cenotaph, to 
Madras^ arc excellent, and a great the memory of ihe Marquis Com- 
omament, being broad and shaded wallis, the creclioii of wiiich cost 
by trees. The huts seen at a little a. very large sum. It is customary 
distance from the town are covered for the Jadies and gentlemen of 
with tiles, and have a botterappear- Madras to repair in their gayest 
auce than those of Bengal ; : mid the -equipages, during the cool of the 
inns and choultries, which aio com- evening, to the Mount Road; .where 
ntbn on the roads, evince an atten- tliey drive slowly about the ocno- 
tion to travellers not to be found in taph, and converse together, 
that province. A considerable part The greatest lounge at this pre- 
of the country, although at present sidency is during visiting hours, 
naked, seems: capable of raising trees from nine o’clock ' in the rooming 
and hedges, and shews symptoms of until eleven ; daring which intervAl, 
being in a progressive state of im- the yoking men go about from house 
provetarieirt. Near to Condaturu^ the to house, learn and retail the^ news, ^ 
jixrantry aMiunes a^veiy pleasing^ as- ahd c^'er tlick services to execute 
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eommisidoiui, in the city, to which 
ilicy must repair for purposes of 
bhsiuc^.. When tliese functionaries 
are frene* a troop of idlers appears, 
and rmiuiin until tiffin at two o'clock, 
when the real dinner is eaten. Tlie 
pajrty thciv separate, and man) re- 
tire to rest or to read , until five 
o'clock ; about wliicii time the mas- 
ter of the ffimily returns froni tlie 
fort, wlien an excursion to the 
Moimt Road, iuid dinner afterwards, 
finishes the day, unless prolong^ed 
by a ba ll or supper iKirty at 

Amon^ tlio charitable institutions 
at Madras 'are a male and female 
m phan asylum, both admirably con- 
ducted. The men servants are 
mostly Hindoos, hut a great propor- 
tion of the teinale servants arc na- 
tive Portuguese. Besides Preuch 
pedlars fioni Poiidicheriy,with boxes 
of lace* and artificial flowers, there 
arc a set of Maliommedans, w ho go 
about selling inoco stones, petrified 
tamarind w'^ood, gat'iicts, coral, mock 
amber, and a variety of other 
trinkets. 

On landing at Madras, passengers 
arc immediately surroimdod by hun- 
dreds of dobashies, and servants 
of all kinds pushing for employment. 
These i dobashies undertuko to in- 
terpret, buy all that is wanted, pro- 
vide servants, tradesmen, palancpiius, 
and to transact wbatever Ijusiiiess a 
Strang^ re<iuircs. . These iutcr- 
preter^t Madras are of three castes 
ofSiidras. The persons of the first 
caste seem analogous to the Kyaslas 
(or Koits) of Bengal, aiid.arc caJled 
Oaiiaca-[)illa>s, which by the Bn- 
glish is commonly written 
copily, or Caiiaeoply ; and this name 
is : by . European?jL extended to all 
persons, whetliejfs Bfahinins or Su- 
dras, who lblh)W , the ^^nle , profes- 
sion. Tiio jncxt\ caste, who follow 
the; business • of ddbM are the 
tiuiro . learned V Gpahpi - or , Ygdav^S^; 
and the ted jcaste are tite jViiyJar 
lara of the labouring <^as8., iJKjte 
of tii^ castes pjreteiids.M% a s«- 
erkifflifi of rauk^ over, .tli% ‘others. 


prevalent among the Hindoos, and 
there is scarcely a creature so 
wretched or ignorant, hut who, on 
this account, holds iii tlie utmost 
coutempt many persons in easy cir- 
ciiinstanees and respectable situa- 
tions. The rank of die difl’erciit in- 
ferior castes is by no means well 
ascertained— tlicrc being only one 
point perfectly clear, w'hich is, tlie im- 
measiu'ahlc superiority of the Brah- 
mins above all the rest of mankind. 

The Madras jugglers are cele- 
brated all over India for their dex- 
terity: the most curious, and at tlie 
same time most disgusting sight is 
tlic swallowing of a sw^ord, in wliich 
there is no deception. They com- 
mence operations very young — the 
children beginning the cxpcnmeiit 
with short bits of bamboo, which 
are Icngtliciied as tlie throat and 
stomach ai*c able tp boar tlicm. 

The black town of Madras stands 
to the northward of the fort, froui 
which it is separated by a spacious 
es])laiia'ilc. It was formerly sur- 
rounded by fortifications, sufficient 
to resist the incursions of cavalry; 
but having lung become unneces- 
sary, arc now much neglected. In 
this town reside the. native Arme- 
nian and PortuguesQ merchants, 
and also: many Europeans uncon- 
nected with government. Like 
other native towns it is iiTcgular and 
confused, being a mixture of brick 
and houses, apd makes a 

better appearance at a distance than 
when closely insiiocted. In 1794 
the total popiilation of .boUi towns 
was estimated at . ;9Q0, 000 persons, 
and the ^'City . certainly has not since 
diminislied 111 any res{)ect. 

Owing Jo the want of a -secure 
poll anil navigable rivers, the. com- 
merce of Madras iavinneh Infericsr^p 
tliat of the other. tWjp presidencies:; 
but all sorts . of Asiatic and 
can coimnoditiei^im^ej; however,* ip 
e . procured.^ Resite,. the , 
yantageat^yemenMo^^ Cim- 
natic -province 

is,: sterile ieompare^ witht^Reng^; 
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tides of that province, in such jquan- 
titles, or at so low a price, ns to ad- 
mit of a competition in foreign mar- 
kets. The details of the external 
commerce for the 3'ear 1811, which 
was on the whole an unfavourable 
year, will he found at the conclusion 
of this article. I’lic Rast India 
Cotnpaiiy\s staple article of export 
is piece goods. Meat, poultry, and 
fish, and other refreshments for ship- 
ping are to be procured here, but 
they are neither of so good a quality 
nor so dicap as in lleiigal. Wood 
and fuel is rather scarce, and con- 
sequently dear. The water is of a 
very good quality, and supplied by 
tlie native boats at specilied prices. 
On acconut of the dearness of pi'o- 
visioiis w ages are considerably higher 
here than in Oalcntta, hut few ser- 
vants are kept comparatively, yet 
the work is epiite as well done. 
Household servants receive from 
two to five pagodas per month, and 
the hire of a palankeen is four and a 
half pagodas per inonth ; for the 
iiold service a set of hearers receive 
each two pagodas p<'r month, blit at 
the presidency one and three-fourth 
pagodas eai:h. 

llie accounts at Madras are kept 
ill star pagodas, faiiams, and cash ; 
60 cash make one fanani.^ The bank 
of European merchants keep their 
accounts at 12 fanams to a rupee, 
and 42 fanarns to a star pagoda ; but 
the natives keep theirs at 12 fanaiiis 
60 cash to a rupee, and 44 fananisi 
60 casli to a pagodo. In the market 
the pagoda ilnctuates from 44 to 46 
fanams. The cuixent coins are va- 
rious sorts of pagodas, Arcot ru- 
pees, single and double fanuins, and 
copper coins, of 20,. 10, 5, and 
one cash each. Eor the adjustment 
of the customs herCj the pound ster- 
ling is valued at two pagodas 21 ia- 
nams ; the Spanish dollar at 26 Ih- 
ifams 40 cash; the China tael one 
pagoda ; three and one^fourth sicca 
rupees one pagoda ; and three and a 
half Bombay rupees one pagoda. In 
the Coinpany’s acooUiifs/ tlio 100 
star pagodas era ^Ided at 426 etfr- 


remt nipees. The origin of the lerni 
pagoda has never hocii sulisfactorily 
ascertained. By the l^iiiglish, in the 
Carnatic, it is a name given to a 
Hindoo Icmjile ; and also to a gold 
coin called varaiia, or varaliun, by 
the Hindoos^ and boon by the Ma- 
honiinedaiis. 

A supreme court of justice is 
established at Madras oii.thc niudel 
of that of Fort IVilliam, in Bengal. 
It consists of a chief jiistic^e and 
three other judges, who are bar- 
risters of not less than five years’ 
standing, appointed by the king, 
'ilie salary of tlie chief justice; is 
60001. per annum, and of tjhe pnione 
judges 50001. each, to he paid at 
the cxcliange of 8s. per pagoda. 
After seven years’ service in India, 
if the judges of the supreme court 
return to Europe, tin; kin*^ is au- 
thorized to order pensions to 1^* paid 
them out of the territoi ial rcvoimca 
on the following proportions ; to Ole 
chief judge not more than 16001. per 
annum, and to the junior judges 
not more tlian 12001. per annum. 
I’he law practitioners attached to 
tlie couri are seven attornies and 
four baixisters. 

I’liis part of tiic Coast of Coro- 
mandel was probably visited at an 
earlier period by the English, but 
they ])Osse>ssed . no fixed establish- 
ment until A. D. 163.9, in which year, 
on the 1st of March, a grant was 
received from the descendant of the 
Hindoo dynasty of Bijanagur, then 
reigning at Chandergherry, Ibr llic 
erection of a fort, 'rhis document 
from Srec Rung Raycel expressly 
enjoins, that the tou ii and fort to 
be erected at Madras shall be called 
after his own name, Srcc llunga 
Rayapatain ; hut the local governor, 
or naik, Damcrla Vehcatiulri, who 
first invited Mr. ]*Vaiicis Day, the 
Chief of Armagon, to remove to 
Madras, had pixrviously intimated 
to him, that he would have the new 
English establishment founded in 
the n|me of Ifis fatlier, •Chenap- 
aiid the name of Clumnapa- 
contiriues to be linivcRSally ap- 
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plied to tlic town of Madras by the 
natives of tliat division of the south 
of Iiidiav named Dravida. In con- 
sequence of this pcrinissioii, w illt- 
oiit waiting? for instruGtioiis from 
the Court of Directors, Air. Day 
proceeded, with jefreat alacrity, to 
the coiLstnictioii of a fortress, which 
ill India is soon surrounded by a 
town. Tlic latter he allowed to re- 
tain its Indian appellation, but the 
former he named Fort St. George. 
The territory granted extended five 
miles alongshore, andone mileiiiland. 

Ill 1 6^14 the money expended on 
the fortiiicatious amounted to 22941. 
and it was computed that 20001. 
iiioro would lie requisite to render 
this station iinpregnahle to the na- 
tive powers, and a gamsoii of' 100 
soldiers, 'riie latter appears after- 
wards to liavc been much dimi- 
nished, 'as ill 1062 there were only 
20 suldici's in the fortress. In 1063 
the agent and council of Madras 
were raised to the rank of a presi- 
dency. In 1064 the Court of Dl- 
r(?elors ordered the president and 
council at Fort George to reduce 
their civil establishment to two ^ 
factors, and a guard of 10 soldiers. 

In 1001 Sir Edward Winter was 
appointed agent at Madras ; but, in 
1605, was superseded, and Mr. 
George Foxcroft appointed to suc- 
ceed him. Oil Ihe arrival of the lat- 
ter, Sir Edw ard Winter seized and 
imprisoned him, and kept posses- 
sion of Fort George until the 22d of 
August, 1668, when he delivered it 
up to commissioners from I'hig- 
land, on condition of receiving a 
full pardon for all offences. Mr. 
Foxcroft then assumed the go- 
vernment, which he filled until 1671, 
when he embarked for Europe^ and 
was succeode4 by Sir Williani Laiig- 
hornc. Thb year the sovereign of 
the Carnatic made over to the Com* 
pany bis moiety of the customs at 
Madras for aifiiod rent of 1200 pa- 
godas per anamu. In 1676 the pay 
of soldier at Madras 

W'ast^tSg^ month, in full for pro- 
I WiaHr of eveiy km4 


In 1680 Air. W'illiam Gifford 
appoiiiled Governor of Fori George, 
and in 1683 he was appointed pre- 
sident both of Madras and Eeiigal ; 
in 1686 he was dismissed, and Mr. 
Viiie appointed president of I'ort 
George only. On the 121 li of De- 
cember, 1687, the popniation of llio 
city of Madras, J^’ort George, and 
tlio villages within the Company’s 
bounds, was' reported in the public 
letter to be 3U0,(K)0 persons. In 
1691 Mr. Yule was dismissed, and 
Mr. Higginsoii appointed his suc- 
cessor. 

In 1696 Mr. Thomas Pitt was ap- 
pointed governor, in which year fh(j 
Tcveiiiie produced by taxes at iMadruvS 
amounted to 40,000 pagodas. In 
1701 Mr. President Pitt c\pn?sscs 
his fears that the natives will bribe 
the Arab fleet to assist them in block- 
ading tlic garrison. In 1702 Ma- 
dras was blockadc'd by Daoiid Khan, 
Anrengzebe’s general, who said ho 
had orders to demolish it altogether. 
Up to 1703 gunpowder formed one 
of the urticloK of the outward-boiiiid 
iuvestuicnt, but about this period 
tlie .manufacture of it w as so nuirh 
improved at Madras, as to preclude 
the necessity of sendiug any more. 
In 1708 the governor, Mr. President 
Pitt, was much embarrassed by a 
dispute among the natives for jire- 
cedeucy — one parly described as the 
rightdiand caste, and tiio other as 
the lefL-hand caste ; each tlireatcniiig 
to leave' the place, and retire to St. 
Thome’s, if superiority were not 
granted. 

From the junction of the rival 
East India Companies, in 1708, we 
have 110 authentic annals of Madras 
until 1744, when it was besieged by 
the French from the Mauritius, unr 
der M. de la Bourdonnais ; at whieh 
period it w'as etimated, that the na- 
tive inhabitants. ^ residing within the 
Company’s boundaries amounted to 
260,000 persons, : The English in 
the colony did not cxcecd SOO men, 
and of these 200 only were ri^ldlers 
pf the garrison. , On the 7th at' Sep- 
t<e^ber the l^rcf^K began to bpin> 
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Wd tlie town, and on the loth it 
was suiTonJered. There was not a 
man killed in the l''fench camp 
during tlie siej^e ; four or five liiij?- 
iishnien were killed in the town by 
the explosion of the bombs, which 
likewise destroyed two or three 
houses. Tn)in this period it is use- 
fill to contemplate the progress made 
by the British in Hindostan, both 
in the science and spirit of war. 
The plunder realized by the French 
was about 200,0001. and the town 
was, by the capitulation, ransomed 
for 440,0001. which agreement was 
subsequently broken by M. Dupleix, 
and all the British inhabitants^ of 
every description, compelled to aban- 
don the place. 

At the peace of Aix-Ia-Chapcllo 
Madras was restored, and evacuated 
by the French in August, 1749, when 
it was found in a very improved con- 
dition. Tiic buildings witliin the 
white town hadsnircred no altera- 
tion ; but the bastions and batteries 
in this (]uartcr had been enlarged 
and strengthened. The French had 
entirely demolished that part of the 
black town situated within 300 yards 
of the wliitc, ill which space had 
stood the buiidings beloiiging to the 
most opulent Ameiican aiid Indian 
merchants. With tlic ruins thev 
formed an excellent glacis, which 
covered the north side of the white 
town, and lliey likewise had thrown 
up another on tho sooth side. The 
defences of the town remained still 
mufdi inferior to those of Fort St 
David, wlierc the East India Com- 
pany ordered the presidency to con- 
tinue. 

Although imptoved, Fort George 
was incapable of making a conid- 
derable resistance against a regular 
l^roj^ean force ; yet in this condi- 
tion it Was allowed fo remain until 
1766, 'hrhen the apprehension of 
another dttack fiom the French eom- 
pMled 'the governor and council to 
atirengthen the fortifications. About 
4000 labourers, of different descri})^ 
tioBs/ wi^ consequently eUipIbyed, 
and eoiltiiraed at work until driveii 


away by the approach of tho French, 
under M. Lally, in 1758. 

On the 1 2th of December, tliat 
year, tlic last of the troops from the 
difierent outjiosts entered the fort, 
and completed the force with which 
Madras was to sustain the siege. 
The whole of the European military, 
including officers, with 64 topusses, 
and 89 coflres, amounted to 1768 
men ; ilu^ sepoys, 2220 men ; the 
European inhabitants, not military, 
were 150, and they were appropn- 
aied, without distiiielion, to servo 
out stores and provisions to the gar- 
rison. I'hc coiiiieil of the presi- 
dency, by an nnaniinoiis vote, corn- 
milted the defence of the siege to 
the governor, hlr. Pigot, recom- 
mending him to consult Coloud 
Lawrence on all occasions. 

The siege commenced on Ijic 17th 
of December, 1758, and wa» pro- 
secuted with the utmost skill, vi- 
gour, and bravery on botli sides, 
uiitil tiic 171h of February, when 
the French were obliged to raise the 
siege with such precipitation, that 
they had not time to destroy the 
.black town, or remove their sick. 
They took with them the quarter 
part of the stores, but left behind 
them 52 pieces of cainiou, and 159 
barrels of gunpowder. 

During the siege the fort fired 
26,554 rounds from their cannon, 
7502 shells from their mortars, and 
threw 1990 hand grenades; the mus- 
ketiyr expended ^0,000 cartridges. 
In these services were used 1768 
barrels of guimowder ; 30 pieces of 
cannon and five mortars had been 
dismounted from the works. As 
many of tlie enemy’s cannon balls 
were gathered In the works, or about 
the defences of the fort, or found 
within the bisick town, as' the gar- 
rison hM exii^dod^ The enemy 
threw 8000 shells of all sorts ; of 
which, hy fair the ^eatcr Uuitiiber 
were dhectedagaiiiiiit 'the building, 
so that scarce a house rcOiifilm 
thatU^s not o^n to thoi heavens. 

WIme the^siege ' lasted 1 S qjteers 
##re kiffedj two 14 WoUnded, 
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and four t^en ||^iiK>ners ; in all 33. 
Of TiUropean t^psi 198 were killed, 
62 died jti the hospitals, 20 deserted, 
122 were taken prisoners, and 167 
wounded; in all 679. Or.the se- 
poys and lascars 114 were lulled, 
including officers, 232 wounded, and 
440 deserted. 

The loss of men sustained by the 
French army has never been exactly 
ascertained. 7 ioree at the com- 
menccmeiit of thu siege was 3600 
Europeans, 2000 sepoys, and 2000 
native and European cavalry. 

Since that memorable period Mar 
dras has suffered from no external 
attacks, although ai)proached very 
near by Hyder in 1767 and 1781 ; 
blit the strength of the works is 
wholly beyond the utmost efrort of 
native tactics, and blockade need 
not bo ppprehended while the sea is 
6peiu< From being the head of a 
petty territory, five miles long by 
one broad, it is now the capi^^i^ 
an extensive region, compcheiidiiig 
the w'hole of the aouth ot India and 
part of the Deccan, some account of 
Which will ho found in the next ar- 
ticle, iin<l^r the head of Madras* 
Presid^iey. I'bc last governor was 
Sir Gc^^e Hllario Barlow; w4io 
Ifuided tiie 24th of Decemb<W* 1808, 
and returned to Europje in 1814. He 
was Niiceedcd as governor by the 
Honourable Hugh Elliot, who still 
contiuiies to fill tliat important sta- 
tion. 

Commercial Ditaih of the Private 
Trade, from the l^T of Jamtaiif^ 
1811, to the mh of Apnl, 18i2 
(IQ Months), 

AMKniCA., 

The total value pf imports froni 
America, from (he ist of Jaiiuaiy^, 
1811, to tlie3<Hh of April; 1812, 
was Arcof * iiipectj . 1 ,04,017, which 
consisted prihclprtlly of the inferior 
sortsof. wtnc, m;::braiidy, aiid nren 
yisioiiii&^hr diSmiriit sorts— such as 
ham^^^t^uesji ' 

Iglip^xports' to America apionntr 
ed^- 374,679 Areot - rupees, con^ 
sistiiig of the produce and .maniple 


fad fires of the districts tinder Ibo 
l\l,?:Iras Presidency. American. ships 
rnri ly tfike their whole cargoes from 
the Coast of CoromaridoJ, but, hav- 
ing proceeded to f^Hlcutta. and re- 
ceived th<5 niost valuable jiart, call 
afrcf wards at Madras lor siuli piece 
goods as arc required for their 
markch They laud their specie at 
Calcutta, and draw hills from Ma- 
dras for the goods they find expedi- 
ent to ship therc — thus exhihitiug 
large shipmeuts, compared with their 
imports at Madras. At this parti- 
cular period the political stale of 
Hthiirs had nearly ])iit a .stop to all 
intercourse beivveen America and 
the British settlements in India. 

BATAVIA. • 

llie total value of imports to IMa- 
dras from Batavia, between the 1st 
of January, 1811, and 30th ofApril, 
1812,. was 48,3^ Areot riijices, 
which cmisistcd principally of prize 
.sugar, sent by the agents of flic 
captors, with a little sugar candy and 
tutenngue. 

In the same period the exports to 
Batavia amounted to 269,576 Areot 
rupcc.H)fs: composed chiefly of piece 
goods-^niany being of the eoar.se co- 
loured, sort, with salampores received 
from tho; soutliem districts ; some 
haudkerebiefs of tire manulacturc of 
Madras and yentapollain, and a 
considerable proportion of southcni 
blue cloths. There was a re-export 
of goods to the amount of 61,665 
riipcCs, pbiefly of wines and other 
European ai tides for the <‘oiisump- 
fion of the Europeans of Java. 

BKXO AL. 

The total value of imports from 
Bengal, from thc 't.st of January, 
1811, tb the 30tli of Ai>ril, 1812, 
amoiirifed to 3,004,190 Areot rupt^^. 
llie articles cpmpo.sing tliis exten- 
sive import arc seldom foond ma- 
terially fp alter,, the great staples 
bdiig dilfj^rent species of grain, par- 
t|^niariy .ni^,:.wbicit that fertile pro- 
viiice exports in large qiiHotitie.s. 

Is, afsp u great demand for- 

Bien^i taw siiki which is mauuhu> 
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thred in tide interior piece goods, 
mostly foii the use of t!ie natives, but 
urliich sptoies of manufacture has 
of late much improved. Another 
prii]cii>al article received from Ben- 
gal is tlie canvas, wliicli is there ma- 
nufactured,. of an excellent quality, 
and much used . by his . majesty’s 
abips, vvliioh have also of late been 
supplied from Bengal with salt pro- 
visions. The other imports are piece 
goods, muslins, and shawls of a 
coarse description, silk piece goods 
of an inferior kind, long pepper, su- 
gar, borax, saltpetre, some wines, 
previous stones, and numerous small 
articles. 

The exports to Bengal, during tlie 
same period, amounted to only 
130,507 Ardot rupees, and consisted 
chiefly of some red W'ood, coloured 
piece goods, and salt. Tlie principal 
returns made for the extensive im- 
ports arc in bills, private and public ; 
those granted by government being 
usually at the exchange of 350 
A root rupees per 100 pagodas. The 
re-exports from Madras to Bengal 
arc generally considerable. 

BOMBAY AND BUMPOHAH. 

The total imports from Bombay, 
from the 1st of January, 1811, to 
the 30th of April, 1812, amounted 
to 162,861 Arcot rupees. The im- 
ports from Bombay are, with very 
little exception, first received there, 
on their trade with the Persian and 
Arabian Giilphs, and principally 
consist of dried firCits or drugs ; vi«. 
allTionds, dates, raisins, kismishes, 
rose-water, ackara karum, &c. The 
impoits from Bussorah are nearly of 
the same description, being dried 
fruits, hiiig, mandcsty, brimstone, 
&c. and also some horses. The other 
imports from Bombay, with the ex- 
ce^on of some cotton, consist ge- 
ner^y of goods, received, there 

■llie exports to Bpmbay, during 
the same period, amppntcd to only 
30,f^ Arcot rupees^ and consisted 
principeily of some qlunjtz and qo- 
joured tijnbauj;, manufactured! about 

■ 2 l' 


Masiilipatam, with a small proper** 
tion of long clotlu 

The intercourse between Madras 
and the Brazils is inconsiderable. 
Hie Portuguese vessels usually pro- 
ceed to Bengal, w’here fine silk and 
piece goods, calculated for their 
markets, arc procurable on more 
reasonable terms tlian at Madras. 

CEYLONf. 

Tlie total value of the imports 
from Ceylon, from the 1st of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1815^ 
amounted to 743,859 Arcot rupees, 
and consisted of Jaigc supplies of 
arrack, principally for the use of 
the navy, and tlic European troops 
on the coast. In addition to this, 
Ceylon also furnishes a number of 
articles, which are afterwards re-ex- 
ported to China ; such as biche do 
mar, shark fins, ebony, chayroot, 
palmeras, and reepers. Tlic ‘pearls 
procured at Ceylon do not often ap- 
pear in the Madras import accounts, 
as they are generally conveyed to 
tlie opposite slioro, and brought to 
MadrM over land. 

Tlic exports to Ceylon wre very 
Insignificant, being principally £u- 
r^an and China articles^, re-ex- 
E^md for the consutfiptioii of tlio 
Europeans on that island ; 'and, 
from the 1st of January, 1811, to the 
30th of April, 1812, amounted to 
only 18,055 Arcot rupees. Ceylon 
requires considerable supplies of 
grain ; but much of it is furnished 
from Bengal, and paid for by go- 
vernment bills. 

CHINA. 

The total value of the imports 
from China, from tlic 1st of January, 
1811, to the doth of April, 1812, 
amounted to 1,336,948 Arcot rupees^ 
which consisted of^Uie usual, descrip- > 
tion of China goi^.^.;Siioh as tea, 
sugar, nahJyi^ Chum" ^ with a 
laige pf opprti^ ,of camplior, 

arsenic, tuteiiai^, .China / ga* 

lengal, piece goo4g,^.siatMm^ 

T^ exports to €Bn% during the 
sam l^riod, amounted ^ jto only 
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partly owing to the faihite of the 
cotton crop in the sonthem districts, 
that article being held in higher es- 
timation in the China market than 
any other which is sent there. The 
total amount of cotton exported 
within this period was 13,761 cwt 
■valued at 2^,854 rupees ; besides 
which, there was a large portion of 
the produce of Ceylon exported, 
consisting of biche oe mar, shark 
fins, and ebony. The re-exports to 
China amounted to 341,432 rupees; 
\iz. pearls, 288,376 rupees: ebony 
and other articles made up the dif- 
tercnce. 

LONDON. 

The total value of imports, from 
London, from the 10th of January, 
1611, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 1,767,204 Arcotrapees. 
The various articles comprising it 
consi^^t bf the supplies brought in the 
investments of captains and officers 
of the Company’s ships, and com- 
prehend not merely goods of con- 
sumption found on sale in Europe 
shops, hut also the dificrent articles 
in demand for the mauufoct^^Sr&o, 
iron, copper, tin, and naval stores, 
wit li subjillk's of wine and necessaries 
for indmduals. Coral Vas formerly 
impqiried iii large quantities, but it 
is now much reduced. 

During the above period, the ex- 
ports to London amounted to 979,000 
Arvot rupees, and consisted pf ip- 
digo, valued at 418,967— piece goods^ 
307,944, which formed the chief ar- 
ticles ; besides some rough diamonds, 
one of which was valued at 16,000 
star pagodas (6,4001). The re-ex- 
ports were prize spices ; such ' as 
O)aoe, cloves, nutmegs; peark, to 
the value of 97,384 rupees ; attd 
popper, 51,333 sicca rupees, ^e 
quantity of indigo, manufactured and 
expiated ftom this coast, incroases 
ahnually. - ^ 

Erom Madeira, ‘ wine to the value 
of ^,378 Arcot rupees was inot- 
|M)ri|ld; ■ 

> F|d|||iie Makbaf boast rite im- 
I^llp oonalriiiig of 

pcmrii;^ rimbbr coir, corda^ ukI 


coir, with some. other small articles; 
the whole amounting to only. 11,410 
Arcotrapees. The exports and re- 
exports were too small for notice. 

MANILLA. 

The total value of the imports from 
Manilla, from the 1st of January, 
1811, to the 30th of April, 1812, 
amounted to 964 Arcot rupees ; 
consisting chiefly of soft sugar and 
indigo, besides treasure to a consi- 
dcnmle amount. The indigo is of a 
good quality, and usually re-ex- 
ported for the European or American 
market. As a tr^c is carried on 
between Manilla and China, apart 
of the returns find their way to Can- 
ton, and are from thence remitted to 
some of the .presidencies in bills, 
specie, or goods. 

The exports to Manilla, during the 
same period, amounted to 572,483 
Arcot rupees, and consisted of va- 
rious descriptions of piece goods; 
viz. cambays, handkerchiefs, pun- 
jtim cloths, &c. to the amount of 
497,211 sicca mpees ; and cotton, 
32,643 sicca rupees ; which last was 
probably ultimately intended for tlio 
China market, and the other articles 
for Spanish America. This trade has 
greatly declined since the internal 
warfare^^i lu . the mother country 
and odlpniesi The vessels sailing for 
Manilla usually leave Madras in the 
month of July, and those with re- 
turns mostly arrive in the January 
and Febragiy following. 

*1SL£8 OF FRANCE. 

The total valiie of the imports from 
the Isles of France, from tlie 1st of 
January, 1811, to the 30th of April, 
1819, amounted to 202,096 Arcot 
mpees, wlucli consisted of coffee 
aim cloves, &o. 162,897 sicca m- 
pees; besides which there was hvan- 
dy, copper, iron, load, funl many 
tither.small articles^ which piobably 
liad formerly been captured by the 
.enemy. The great proportion of re- 
tums^fop^goods^exported to the Irios 
Franoe must consequently be 
made by bills. < 

G^o exports^uriog the above pe^ 
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liod, amounted to 1,157,646 Arcot 
rapees, and consisted principally of 
lon^ cloths, blue cloths, and hand- 
kerchiefs, muslins, ginghams, jpun* 
jum cloths, salampores, and shirts; 
urith a small re-export, composed of 
Europe and China goods — such as 
Mines, hosieiy, tea, nankin, and 
also some arrack. , piece goods, 
of a coarse description, and parti- 
cularly the blue cloths, 'were intend- 
ed fur clotliing the slaves, and for 
re-export to the small A^caii Is- 
lands, and ports in the Mozambique 
C'lianncl. The value of tlie piece 
goods exported exceeded lOf liocks 
of rupees ; the otlier principal article 
was soap, to the amount of 20,315 
sicca rupees. 

PEGUE AND THE BIRlfAN EMPIRE. 

The total value Of the import 
from Pegue, from tlie 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1811, to the 30tli of April, 1812, 
ainounted to 495,643 Arcot rupees. 
The staple article of imporf from 
Pegue is timber ; but, owing to the 
troubled state of that country, the 
price, during this period, was ex- 
travagf^nt, and it could not be ob- 
tained in large quantities, llie breed 
of Birman horses are in estimbtlm 
at Madras, and are imported to 
considerable value. The q^er iih- 
ports are a coarse dcscriptioii of car- 
damoms, ivory, wax, wood,' bit, coir 
cordage, with some other small 
tides. : *• 

The exports, during the abbVe pe- 
riod, amounted to 215,006 Amt 
rupees; of which seyen-eigfaf s bPiH 
sisted of piece goods — such as coanto 
haudkcrchieis, manufketured at Ven- 
tapollam, in the vidnity of Madias,, 
with some of the medium sort of Ar- 
nce muslins. The re-exports were 
small, and consisted of copper, ar- 
rack, brandy, mace, cloves, ' ires, 
perfiimeiy, glass ware, and :Baval 
stores. . r \. 

The trade is now inconsideimbie,' 
compared with whi^t was sooie 
years ago. Fowvosa^ comniand^ 
by Europeans, are now engagedin 
it^ aud theib are of^ very smit|i: de-> 

2 1 2 


scription. Most of tbe traders from 
Madras to Pegue are under native 
commanders, who sail them at a 
small expense ; but, being from par- 
simony ill found, and frequently in a 
bad state of repair, there are many of 
them lost. 

In 1811-12 the total amount of 6ie 
exports, exclusive of treasure 
from Madras, and the ports under 
the Madras Ihiesidenoy, in private 
trade, amounted to > loonniuQ 
(Arcot Rupees) ^ 

Ditto ditto of imports 12,039,679 

Balance in favour of I oaa 

the export trade I 

The whole quantity of treasure im- 
ported into Madras, between the 
1st of January, 1811, and tiio 3061 
of April, 1812, amounted to 
(Arcot rupees) - - 2,669,438 
Inerted at the subor- ^ 

Arcot rupees 4,176,029 

Treasure exported during the above 
period. — ^Erom Madras 311,857 

From the subordinate ports 6,720 

Afcot rupees 318,577 

In the official year, 1811-12, the 
value of the investment exported by 
the East India Company was as fol- 
lows, viz. . 

TO LONDON. . 

Cochineal - - 12,454 

Hemp - - - 2,272 

Pieqe goods - - 4,416,163 
SaMpetre - - 22,545 

toUgar r - 10,^ 


. TO 8T. HELaNA. 

Choinni 86043 - 
Piece goods - - 

nn isLE^bp 

Piece goocU r - * r - 

Arcot ftipeei 


4,463,661 


ft792 
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TravelUng distance from Calcutta, 
IC^O miles ; and from Bombay, 770 
miles. {ParliameiUarif Reports, M, 
Graham, Milbum, A’uce, F* Bu* 
ehamn, Wi^ks, Orme, Lord Vaien^ 
tia, Rsnnel, R, Grata, ^e.) 


MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 

The territories subje(;t to the Pre- 
sidency of Fort George, or Madras, 
comprehend nearly the whole of lur 
dia south of the Krishna River (im- 
properly named the Peninsula), and 
also a large province in the Deccan, 
named the Noilhem Circars. Within 
these boundaries are three princes, 
who collect the revenues, and exer- 
cise a certain degree of power in 
the internal management of their re- 
spective states ; but, with reference 
to external politics, are wholly sub- 
ordip^ to the British ^vernment, 
are protected by a subsidiaiyr force, 
and furnish large annual contribu^ 
tlons. These princes are the Ra- 
jahs of Mysore, Travancor, and Co- 
chin ; the rest of the country is un^ 
der the immediate jurisdiction of 
the govempr and council at Madras ; 
and, ^r the administration of justice^ 
and ^Uection of the revenue, has 
been subdivided into tlie following 
districts, viz. 

NORTHERN CIRCARS. 

1. Ganjam. 

2. Vizagapatam. 

3. Rajamundry. 

4. Masulipatauh 

5. Guntoor, including Falnaud^ 
which is part of the Carnatic. 

CARNATIC. 

6. Neliore and Ongolc, including 
part of the W^Cstern Pollams or Ze- 
mindaries.. 

7. Northern division of Arcot, in- 
cluding Sativaid, Pulicat, Coon- 
goody in the Bariamahal,. part of 
Ballaghaut, and of the Western Pol- . 
lamspr Zemindaries. 

i ’ SC Chiiigleput, or the Jaghire. t 

9. Southern division of Arcot, 


11. Tanjore. 

MYSORE AND CARNATIC. 

12. Dindigiil, including Madura^ 
Manapara Pollams, Ramnad, and 
Shevagunga, forming part of tlie 
Southern Coiuatic. 

$0UTI11UIN CARNATIC. 

13. Ilnnevcily. 

MYSORE. 

14. Bellary. ) Balt^haiit Ceded 

15. Ciulapali. $ Districts. 

16. Seringapatam. 

17. Salem and Kistnagherry. 

18. Coimbetoor. 

19. Canara. 

20. Malabar. 

21. Madras. 

llic limits of those districts arc, 
almost in every instance, co-cxtcii- 
sive with tiic local jurisdiction of tbo 
Zillah courts of justice ; and the ag- 
gregate square contents of the whole 
may be roughly estimated at 125,000 
geographical square miles. 

The provinces subject to the go- 
vernment of Fort George, with the 
exception of Canara, Malabar, and 
other districts, in which traces of pri- 
vate properly still existed when they 
came under tiie British govcrmiicnt, 
exhibited nearly the same system of 
landed^roperty and revenue policy. 
The lahd wus the property of go- 
vernment, and of tlic ryots or cul- 
tivators;, but where the share of go- 
vernment absorbed nearly tlie whole 
of the landlord's rent, the ryots pos- 
sessed little more interest in the soil 
than that of hcrcditai^ tenancy. 

The country was divided into vil- 
ifies. A village (in this part of In- 
dia), geographically, is a tract of 
country, comprising some hundreds 
or thousands of acres of arable and 
waste land ; politically, a village is 
a little republic or corporation, hav- 
ing within itself its municipal offi- 
cers and Corporate artificers. Its 
boundaries are altered, and, 

though sometimes injured, and even 
de!R>iated by urar, famine, and epi- 
demical distempers, the same name, 
boundaries, interests, and oven fa- 
itiUie\ continii^ for ages. 
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The government sliare was ffcne- the rajalis of Mysore, Travancor, 
rally received from rice lands in and Cochin, arc not included, 
kind, at rates varying from 40 to 60 Besides the land revenue, the 
per cent, of the gross produce, after other sources from whence the pub- 
deducting certain portions ^distri- lie receipts of the Madras govern- 
billed before the threshing com- ment are dfawn, consist of the go- 
nieiices. The share of government vernment customs both by sea and 
from dry grain land was generally land; the latter being levied on the 
received in cash, varying with the articles of the inland trade, on tlieir 
produce. . transit through the country, and on 

I'lic following statement will shew their entrance into particular towns ; 
in what parts of the country the per- of a monopoly of the sale and raa- 
niaiieiit settlement of the land re- iiufacturc of salt; of the licensed 
vcmic has been carried into eflect, manufacture and sale of toddy and 
and at what periods it has been ex- arrack;, and, in some parts of tho 
tended in particular districts: country, of the licensed sale of betel 

ANCIENT TERRITORY. and tobacco, and of stamp dutiea 

Districts. Whmpermarietiily assessed, and fees on judicial proceedings. 
TheJaghire - - 1801 - 2 . Tlie mode and principles, according 

Northern Circars 1802-8 & 1804-6. to which these branches of tlio pub- 
MODERN TERRITORY. lic resources aie cmiducted, arc si- 

Salem ... -v milar to those which obtain under 

Western Pollams f i tho Bengal government. TKe^col- 

Chittore Pollams lectors, to whom is confided, under 

Southern Pollams j the superintendenco of the Presi- 

Bamnad - - -1803-4. dency, the local management of the 


Kistnagherry - - 1804-5. 
Dindigul - - - 1804^. 

ANCIENT TERRITORY. 
Trivendaporam 1 , QA«_iy 
Jaghirc viUages r 

MDDElSr^RltlTORY, ^ 
Malabar. . , 

Canara. , . 

Coiinbctoor. 

Balaghaut Ceded Districts. 

Taiyore. * >5 v 

CARNATIC. 

Palnaud. 

Ncllore and Ongole. 

Arcot, nortlieni and southern divi? 

sion. 

Sativaid. 

Trichinopoly. 

Madura. 

llnncvelly Circar Lands. 

The total population of these pro- 
vinces has been estimated; at 12 mil- 
lions ; and, ftom the long tranqui- 
lity and comparatively plenty tn^ 
have enjoyed, is certainly increasing 
annuaHy. In this estimate the itr- 
babitauts of the tenittries subject to 


revenues, ai-e 21 in number, ex- 
clusive of assistant coUectorsliips. 

The following arc the paiticulars 
of the revenues and charges of the 
Madras Presidency, from ^1 sources. 


for the year 1808-0 : - -r. 

REVENUES. £ 

PostOmce .... 16,808 

Customs ..... 152,938 

Carnatic - - - . - 1,016,679 
Tanjore 431,405 

Mysore 1,540,228 

Nizam - 681,807 

Dutch Settlements - - '2,727 

iVavancore - - - - . 6,504 

Land ^ - 1,057,628 

Farms and Licences - - 61,599 

\£4,968,321 

charges. 

Post Office - - - - * . 19,026 

Revenues and Customs - d33«024 
Carnatic - - - - - 333,613 
Tanjore - - - - - ‘ - 130,686 

Mysore - ----- 208,519 
Nizam ^ ^»65l 

Cairicd forwaniji .i’l>103;3l8 
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, Bronght forward ^1,103^18 
Dutch Settlements - - 9,336 

Civil and judicial - - 493,648 
Military ----- 3,143,675 
Buildings & fortifioations 185,966 

.£4,936,743 

Total of charges .£4,935,743 
Interest on debt , 496,408 


Revenue * 


6,431,161 
- - 4,968^21 


Deficiency «£ 462,830 in 1809 

In 1809 the debt owin^^ by the Bast 
India Company at this presidency 
amounted to - - «£7,0d9;679 

Amount of assets, debts, V 
«tc. belonging to the (o|oo floQ 
East India Company 

at tfie same period - ^ 

£ 2,124,003 

The Company are possessed of 
property to a considerable amount, 
which, from not being considered as 
immediately available, is not in- 
serted among the assets. This pro- 
perty. consists of plate, household 
furniture, guns on the ramparts, 
arms, and military Stores ; to which 
might be added the buildings. 

In 1810 the sum, estimated to have 
been expended on buildings and 
fortifications, was £ 1,840,682 
Plato, furniture, planta- *i 
tions, farms, vessels, > 447,798 
stores, &c. - « - j — - — ^ — 
£ 2,288,486 

lu 1811; the number of civil ser- 
vants on the Madras establishment 
was 206 ; and the pay, alloVanCeSj 
and emoluments of the civil sinvicc, 
including the European unOovenant- 
ed assistants, amounted to 470,3461. 
per annum. 

In 1811, the number of regular 
troops of sdl descriptions serving un- 
der the Madras Presidency amount- 
ed men. The. pay and al- 

lowsgpPo the officers belonging to 
tho9||dras estabUshment, 1347 in 


number, was 564,4811. The chap- 
lains on the Madras osiablisliineiit 
were 15, their allowances and pay 
14,3001. per annum. The surgeons 
161, their pay and allowances 67,8901. 
per annum. 

Since the completion of the ar- 
rangements for tbo government of 
the extensive territories subject to 
this presidency, one circumstance 
has peculiarly contributed to im- 
prove the condition of the great body 
of the natives; which is, the vigour 
and efficiency of the administration, 
neitlier permitting nor acknowledg- 
ing divided rights of sovereignty, but 
keeping every other power in due 
subordination. The beneficial ope- 
ration of this state of things has been 
greatly folt in Bengal, but much 
more oil. the Coast of Coromandel, 
arising from the greater degree in 
which a turbulent and warlike spirit 
pervaded the zemindars, tiie poly- 
gars, and other chiefs. While they 
maintained their military retainers 
and estaldishments, they not only 
bid defiance to governmeut, but 
were constantly carrying on petty 
wars araiist each other; by which 
thefielmt ofthe cultivator were over- 
run and laid waste, his crops de- 
stroyei^. and whatever other property 
'*he possessed, fell a sacrifice to the 
predatory bands of the contending 
parties. 

At present there exists not, unless 
mfoej^ls of the Morfhern Circars, 
anid ih h very few other places, any 
military force kept up by individuals. 
The unruly and restless spirit of the 
polygars is gradually giving way to 
the peaceable habits of the land- 
holder, and the peasant is enabled 
to pursue the cultivation of his fields 
without danger oi* apprehension. 
The evils, which wei^e formerly c^in- 
tinual, arc now only occOsibnally 
experienced, and promptly and effir 
caciously su^^cssed by a vigorous 
government, whose it is to en- 
sure equal protection tcii alt ranks of 
its subjects. (5tA Reporty Milhurn, 
R.Grmy^e,) « 

MaOUEA, (MalAara).«-*A district 
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ill the Southern Carnatic, situated 
principally between the 9th and 10th 
dog^rces of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by the Pulygar 
territory and Dindigul ; to the south 
by Tinevelly ; on east it has the 
district of Maiawas ; and on the west 
that of Dindigul. The Vaygaroo 
and Candaioo arc the ehief rivers, 
and the principal towns Madura 
and Scholavanden. 

The ancient sovereigns of this 
country were named the Pandiau 
race; and it is supposed to have 
been the Paiidionis Meditterranese, 
and Madura Regia Pandionis of Pto- 
lemy. In conjunction with Trichi- 
nopoly it forms a Hindoo geograplii- 
cal division, named Madm. 

Altliough the soil is naturally fer- 
tile, and tolerably well supplied with 
water, this district never attained the 
perfection of cultivation to bo found 
in Taiijore and some other of the 
Company’s districts, which probably 
was owing to the number of inde- 
pendent polygars in a state of con- 
stant hostility ; by which it was oc- 
cupied, until transferred to the Bri- , 
tish, in 1901, by the Nabob of Arept 
During the early Carnatic wars, from 
1740 to 1760, a great proportioh of 
this territory was covered ^with fo- 
rests and thick jungle, in the recesses 
of which the polygars had their for- 
tified castles. By tlie recent 
rangements, it is comprehended in 
the Dindigul collectorsfaip, and hav- 
ing enjoyed long tr^quillity is ra- 
pidly recovering. (V , 

In the remote periods of HiiMod 
history this was one of the holy coun;* 
tries of the south of India, tlie capi- 
tal being styled the Sou^ern Ma- 
thura; and die district still exhibits 
the remains of many monuments of 
former Hindoo grandeur. In mo- 
dem ^es the Christian religion has 
made no inconsiderable progress; 
the number of Roman Catholic 
Christiaiiiiy in ITSdt, having been es- 
timated at 18^009, besides those of 
the Protestant pemuasion. (Wtlk^ 
FvU/urton, F^aPaolOf AfecJfeumi M 
Meport, ifc.) 


- MADURA.-r-Aii ancient city in the 
Southern Carnatic, tlic capital of tlic 
district of Madura. Lat. 9®. 51'. N. 
Long. 78° 13'. K. 

The four sides of Madura front 
nearly the four cardinal points. The 
river passing from tlie N. W. washes 
the walls at the N. £. angle; and the 
bed, unless immediately alter heavy 
rains, lies in dry flats of sand, on 
some of which are buildings with 
narrow channels between tliciii. This 
town, during the Carnatic wars, Iroin 
1740 to 1760, sustained many sieges, 
and was often in the hands of refrac- 
tory polygars, with which description 
of chiefe the district then swarmed. 
Tlic great revolution which, tow ards 
the conclusion of Hie last century, 
transfenred the south of India into 
the possession of the British, by re- 
moving hostile operations to a great 
distance, has rendered Ibc tmainte- 
nance of this and a multitude of other 
fortresses wholly superfluous. 

Travelling distance from Seringa- 
patam, 240 ; from Madras, 307 miles. 
{Orme, Rennet^ ^c.) 

Madura, {Maihura), — An island 
in the Eastern Seas,^ situated oil' the 
north-east coast of the Island of 
Java, from which it is separated by 
a naiTow strait. In length it may 
be estimated at 100 miles, by 16 the 
averse breadth. The channel of 
the Straits of Madura where it nar- 
rows is only 83 fathoms wide, and 
marked with buoys; although at the 
entrance there are only three lalhoms 
water, ships of a large size Can pass 
it, the bottom being soft mud, which 
is easily w^orked through in the 
lightest breeze, assisted by the 
strength of the currents In 1775 
this wiand was divided into tbitm 
diyhdons, which contained 30,000 
tjsi^ars, or families* At that period 
a Dutch junior merchant resided on 
the island, at Sandianap, the capital, 
principally for the pur^se of watch- 
Mog the island and its inhabitants, as 
the commerce carried on .was very 
triflhig. 

Tht language spoken by the inha- 
bBnata of appcRi» bo 
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dialect of the Jayanese. llic greater 
pM of the natives profess the rcli^ 
gioa of their ancestors, resemble the 
Hindoos in their looks, wear the Hin- 
doo mark on their forehead, and the 
women burn Uiemselvcs with their 
husbands, according to the practice 
of the Hindoos. Like the uncon- 
verted Javanese, they arc particu- 
larly addicted to the worship - of In- 
dra, Suiy'iv, and Vislmu. Tlie word 
Dewa, used in some parts of Sumor 
tra to express a superior and invi- 
sible class of beings, is an original 
word ill Madura for a superior being, 
which the J avanese believed in ; but 
with regard to whom they used no 
ceremonies or forms of worship, 
n'licy appear to have some idea of a 
future life, but not as a state of retri- 
bution; conceiving immortality to 
he tlie lot of rich, rather than of good 
men. • 

The inliabitaiits of the interior and 
mountainous paris of this island have 
a consi<jlerable knowledge of vege- 
table poisons, ill which they dip their 
arrows for the purposes of warfare 
and tlic chacc. I’lieso arrows are 
made of thin slips of bamboo, and 
are blown through , a hollow tube. 
(A/aiv(2e», LeydetiyStavoriimt^ Toml/e, 
I c. § c.) 

M/Iggeri, A town in 

the Mysore Hajuli’s territbries, 47 
miles N. £. from Seringapatam. Lat 
12^.67'. ,LQng.77'^.37\E. 

From Ramagirito this place tlie 
road is through a wild but romantic 
country, which consists of low bills, 
intcniiixed with little cultivated val- 
lies, the soil of which' is tolerably 
good ; but they ai*e mostly cultiyai^ 
with dry grains only. The hij^et 
parts are covered with trees, which, 
ow ing to the poverty of the soil, aire 
in most parts veiy sinall ; but near 
Sevendroog the timber and bamboos 
grow to a good size. Tlie summits 
of all the ridges of liills are bare 
rocks of the granitic porphyry, and 
often rise into high sharp peaks, or 
immense masses of naked stoiux 
The moin ^iipendous of thesa is oc^ 
SgvcBdtootr. the 


army of Lord Cornwallis took by 
assault. 

In the hilly tract of country thrro 
are many iron forges, the metal being 
procured partly from the black sand, 
w'hicli is found in 'the rainy season 
in tlie channels of all the torrents in 
the country, and parlly'from an ore 
which is ibund at Ghettipur in great 
abundance. During the four inonths 
of heavy rains, tour men are able to 
vollcet as much sand as a furnace 
can smelt for the remainder of the 
year. Steel is also manufactured 
here. 

In the woods around Maggcri and 
Sevendroog tlic sandal wood of the 
English merchants is found. When 
the tree is cut, the common size of 
it at the root is nine inches diameter; 
but only one-third of the tree is va- 
luable, the remainder being w'bitc 
W'ood, and totally devoid of smell. 
The wood is found to be of the best 
cpiality in trees that have grown on a 
steep rooky soil. 'Flie bottom of tlio 
stem under the ground, immediately 
above the division into roots, is the 
most valuable part of tlie tree. Tliero 
are also a few teak trees in this ncigli- 
hourhood, but in general this valu- 
able tipiber does not grow of a siilli- 
cient size for use. f JP'. HwlMnany 
ire. ire.) 


MAGINDANAO, (3Ielmdenow). 

A large island in the Eastern Sca.s, 
tlie most southerly of the Philippines, 
and situated princtpally between the 
and lOtli degrees of north lati- 
tilde. The shape is extremely irre- 
gular, but in length it may be esti- 
mated at 300 miles, fay 105 the aver* 
age breadth. 

This island has three remarkablo 
promontories ; one near Sarnttoangan 
to the westward; Cape St Augus- 
tine to the eastward ; and Suri|;ao to 
the northward. It mgy be divided, 
into three parts; theihst under tlie 
sultan, who resides at Magindanao 
or Selangap, which formerly.cov^pre* 
bended the greii|er part of the jea* 
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Qoust ; the second is under the 
Spaniards, wliich includes a lar^c 
ptirtion of the sea-coast to the N. W. 
and N. E. where they have plahted 
colonies of Christians from the Phi- 
lippines, named Bisayans. The 
third is under the ilJaiios (or hilloo- 
iins), sultans, and rajahs, wlio inha- 
bit the banks of the great lake, or 
Llano, a lid thence inland to the hills. 
I'hey also po;.sess the coast of the 
great Llano Bay, situated on tlic 
south-east side of the island. 

Many of the districts above Boy an 
arc subject to the Boyan Kajaii, who 
is a Mahomtnodaii, and has about 
20,000 male inhabitants of that reli- 
gion. To the north of Magindanao 
town is the harbour of Sugud or Pol- 
h)k, which is one of the finest in 
India, and distinguished by a peaked 
hill above 200 feet high. At the har- 
bour of Tuboc, tVirniod by the Island 
of Ebiis, is the chief place for assem- 
bling the piratical prow's ; and here 
tlic rajah has a house fortified with 
Sjianish guns. 

The Bay of Panguil,on the north- 
east side, cuts deep into the island, 
and receives the waters of many 
small rivers, where the piratical 
prows conceal llicmsclves from the 
Spaniards. A little to thavieast of 
this bay is tlic Spanish towii 'Of Yli- 
gan, containing about 150 houses; 
beyond which lies the town of Caya- 
gaii, which has a fort and tolcntbly 
good liaibour. This town contains 
400 houses, and is situated o1u a con- 
siderable river, wliich goes fmr up a 
country whence gold is '^obured. 
'J'lie inhaliitants on tiic sea-coast at 
Cayagaii are Bisayan, or Philippine 
Christians, who catty on a frieiidjy 
intercourse with the Mahoniincdati' 
iiiountaiiiccrs and the horaforas of 
the intedor. The Spanish jurisdic- 
tion foilhcrly extended to Taiidog 
and Catil, but their forts have hceii 
destioyed by the people of MiHgin- 
danao. 'Mie harbours at both the 
lastrnamed places jnre bad daring 
the north-cast monsoon, as they ifaeii 
lie osk the windward side of the 
island. 


The interior ofMagindanao con- 
tains sc vend chains of lofty iiiouri- 
taiiis, between wiiich are exlmsive 
plains, w here vast tloeks of cattle are 
pastured* Several deep chasms, or 
vallics, intersect certain parts of the 
eountiy , through which, during tlm 
rains, great torrents rush to tlio sea. 
About the niiddle of the island are 
several lakes of considerable extent, 
the principal bring the Great Llano, 
which is from 15 to 20 miU;s across, 
and about 60 in circninference. 
Many rivers discharge themselves 
into this lake ; but only one is kiiow'n 
to issue from it, vvliich falls into the 
sea at Yligan. I'hc borders are in- 
habited by various savage tribes, 
mlcd by indepciideiit chiefs, entitled 
sultans and rajahs, whose subjects 
in 1776 whre estimated at 61,000. 

In the distriel of Kalagaii is a high 
mountain, which at times dis6harges 
smoke, fire, and brimstone. \Vhcn 
the mountain lias not for any time 
thrown out any brimstone, the inha- 
bitants suppose Yho god who niics it 
is aiigry. TJiey therefore purchase, 
for five or six kangans (pieces of 
cloth), an old slave, whose blood 
they shed to appease tliis deity- 

This island is w'cil wooded, and 
in many parts towards the sea-coiist 
is covered with impenetrable jungle 
and foi'ests ; and most places in the 
interior at^ covered w itti timber 
trees, brushwood, reeds, or gras.s. 
The soil is well watered, there bciug 
streams every where, producing a 
most luxuriant vegetation. 'I'hc spe- 
cies of trees tiiat arc most abundant 
arc the teak, the' larch, the pooiic, 
and the cassia tree. Rico is pro- 
diiCod in great plenty ; as also yams, 
sweet poUt|bes, cocoa nuts, pumple- 
nCsfes, ma^ocs, jacks, plantains, 
or^ges, limes, and all fruits com- 
mbn tb tropical cliinates. There arc 
no ravenous wild beasts on the 
island; on which account dccr,wild 
cattle, buffaloes, hogs, gojits, and 
horses, multiply fast, the latter being 
imall breed, but rj^iharkable foi* 

On the hUlsiulahd; about 3(f)nilcs 
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up the liver of Magindanao, is a salt- 
petre cave of copsiderable extent, 
along the bottom of which tliere is 
a miry, glutinous mud. With one 
' measure of thb mud the natives mix ■ 
two measures of wood-aslies, and 
then filter water through it; after 
which, by evaporation, they procure 
the nitre ; but the gunpowder made 
from it is very coarse grained, and 
has but little strength. In tlie moun- 
tains of Kalangan, on the south-east 
quarter of the island, talc is found ; 
and on the banks and sands it is 
said the pearl oyster has been dis- 
covered. 

The horaforas, or aborigines of the 
interior, cultivate rice, sugar canes, 
potatoes, yams, pumpkins, and oth^r 
vegetables, which they brihg down 
to the sca-coast for sale ; and they 
also, from rice iffd molasses mixed, 
make U liquor of a pleasant taste. 
In ekehange for these articles , the 
'Malay inhabitants of the searcoast 
give them iron chopping knives, 
cloth, salt, &c. The natives of Ma- 
gindanao manufacture a cloth from 
the fibres of the plaintain tree, three 
, yards long ahd one broad. This is 
the usual garment of the country 
women, and resembles aviide sack 
without a bottom, and is often used 
as a currency or measurq/bf exchange 
in the market. The hotaforas make 
a strong cloth from a spe<6ies of flax. 

The currency in most parts of the 
country is theChincse kangan, (value 
2s. Gd.) a piece of coarse eioth thinly • 
wo\'en, 19 inches broad, and six 
yards long. The value on the island 
ofSooloois 10 dollars for a bundle 
of 25 kangans, sealed up ; and at 
Magindanao is nearly the same, ex- 
cept that dollars are scarcer. .In the 
bazar the immediate currene^ is rice 
in tlie husk ; but when things bf 
considerable, value are mentioned, 
such as a house or proi^, it is de- 
scribed ^as being worth so many 
slaves; tbe cid valuation being one 
slave for ^ kangans, or bundles of 
eiotb. J^ha and Spoloo cash (thfu 
pieces 6f copper,: perforated ml 
struiig on a cord) also corvent. 


All sorts of Hindostan cloth sells 
well here, especially long cloth, or- 
dinary, blue, white, and red hand- 
kercliiefs; chintzes of dark grounds, 
Surat goods, especially pittollics 
opium, and £uropean cutlery. The 
Spaniards, liaving long hindered the 
Chinese junks Imund from Amoy to 
Magindanao front passing Samboan- 
gan, most Chinese articles are im- 
ported by the way of Sooloo. Be- 
sides kangans tliey consist of beads, 
gongs, China basins, deep brass 
plates, deep saucers, brw wire, and 
iron. 

The chief places under the Ma- 
gindanao Sultan, where gold is pro- 
cured, arc Curuan, Tikboo, Tubuan, 
and £u near Kalangan ; under the 
Spaniards are Emiloa, Cayagan, Su- 
rigao, Capasahau, Buluan, Aden, 
Ebon, Liangan, and Epmian. It is 
said that a Spanish governor, with 
100 men; in 20 days, procured in the 
Canian Biver 180 ounces of gold, 
in 1775 the value of this metal at 
Magindanao was about 21. 10s. per 
ounce. Besides gold the principal 
exports are rice, wax, csissia, rat- 
tans, tobacco, and pepper. The 
Mahommedans on the sea coast 
carry on a considerable trade with 
the horiifbras of tlie interior, who 
bring itown, on rafts of bamboos, 
pumpkins, potatoes, rice, yams, &c. 
which they exchange for salt, cloth, 
and coarse cutlery. 

The form of goveniment at Ma- 
gindanao js partly feudal and partly 
monandde^. Next to the sultan in 
rank is the Rajah Moodo, his sue- 
cessor elect, like the King of tlie 
Romans in Gemany. The laws on 
tlie sea coast are nearly the same as 
in the other Malay states ; in the in- 
terior, among the unconverted inha- 
bitants, custom audsup^stUion. are 
the only guides by which they re- 
gulate their conduct. The vassals 
of the sultan are a mixture of Ma- 
homihedans and horaforoe,. the for- 
mer accompany, him on his military 
expeditious; the lattes are excused 
attendance, but pay heavy 4axes, 
and are sold afotig with the land. 
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The snltan’s j^iards are gener^y jects from fitting out vessels to cruize 
captives and slaves from the Philips amongf the Philippines; which, to 
pines. On grand days he has them the disgrace of the Spaniards, is tlio 
dressed in uniforms of blue broad grand cruizing ground for all depre*- 
cloth tiirnetl up with red, and trim- dators in the Eastern Seas. During 
med with w'hile buttons of tin. On their cruizes tliey observe particular 
their heads they wear Spanish gre- laws established by custom, and 
iiadiers’ caps, inscribed with Yo el keep a certain order and diseipline. 
rcy (Itheking). ' This monarch's pa- Previous to sailing each man of the 
lace is 120 feet tong, by 50 broad, crew burns a bit of wax candle on a 
and is siip{)ortcdby32 strong wooden heap of coral rock slones, rudely 
pillars in four rows. The first floor piled near the river, which they as- 
is raised 14 feet from the ground, and sert to be the tomb of their great 
in the lower part boats with their ancestor the Shereef, who first came 
fiirnitnrc and tackling are kept under to the island from Mecca. When 
cover. Some of the principal rooms the prow is laigo they strike the 
arc ornamented with scarlet cloth mast, and hide among the rocks and 
and Hindostan palcmporcs. small islands, or up a creek. Canoes 

A Magindaiiiio prow of a large are then detached to plunder, and 
size measures 90 feet long, 26 feet the proceeds arc brought to the large 
broad, and 8^ feet deep; rows 40 vessel, which returns home when a 
oars, has two rudders, and carries a sufficient cargo of slaves and plunder 
crew of 90 men. In building them is acquired. When tlicy attack the 
they begin by dowling the planks Dutch possessions they makc*slaves 
one upon the other, so as never to of . persons of their owqf religion, 
require caulking ; after which they Which they otherwise endeavour to 
fit the timbers, the beams going with- avoid. Besides the Philippines they 
out, and clasping the pla^slik<^ the extend their cruizes to Java, Suma- 
burrs in the Bengal rivers; by which tra, Borneo, and Celebes, 
mode of building the vessel is \ery From their vicinity to, and inter- 
liable to become leaky at , the beam course with, the SpanuJk Philippines, 
ends. Some of their piratical cruiz^ the iuliabitants of Magindanao have 
rrs are very long and na^w, being acquired some of the European arts, 
frequently 50 feet long; only In 1775 the Rajah Muodo, or sultan^ 
three iiroad, with diitriggets to en^- elect, could read and write Spanish, 
able them to cany saiU They use and was 'a performer on the violin, 
the tripod mast, and row with gieat bat musical gongs arc 6ic favourite 
velocity. In bad weather they mow kiBtrumeiits of tlic natives. They 
out a wooden anchor, and veer away have goldsmiths who make fiUagree 
a long rattan cable which keeps the buttons, earrings, &c. but not so 
head to the sea. SometimtAi in an- well as the Malays of Sumatra or 
extremity the crew- jump overboard, vlava. , I'hcir blacksmiths arc inca- 
and hold by the outriggers for hours pahle of making any thing that re- 
to ease the vessels of their weight > ^ires more ingenuity than a com- 
Thc owner finds nothing but the motv nail; but they f^queutly Itavo 
hull, for which he has one-third share Piuli^ine slaves wlm can mend gun^ 
fof the/prizes; the masts, sails, an- locks. Their culiiiaty utensils they 
chort,' and cables, arC made b^ the almost wholly procure fh>m China, 
cr^w, who also find their own The male iofaabitaiits doimt suffer 

a^ their own gun- tlieir beards to grow, but plack it 

powder. - out with pincers, which is a general 

The inhabitants’ of Magindanao, envdom among the Malays. Their 
of all deserip^ons; are so- mliclk given Ufavourite amusement is cock fighting, 
to |Wiicy, that their chiefs; were they to wnioh the Malays are iiniversallv 
iuclined, could natrestnun then: sidi^ mldicted. They arc moderate id 
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thcil- caiinpf, and very temperate 
with respect to drinking. They bury 
their dead with great expedition, and 
eoiieraiiy begin making the coflin 
before the sick person's face, if tho 
danger be eminent Captain Vorrost 
mentions having visited the widow 
of one of the principal chiefs, the 
day after her husbamrs death, who 
received him very kindly, and gave 
him a piece of beef wliich weighed 
four pounds. 

The -sultanas, and other females, 
do not appear to suffer tlic strict 
conffncineiit to wliich they are sub- 
j(^ctcd ill liiiidostaii, as they are 
present at audiences and other pub- 
lic exhibitions. At the age of 13 thb 
Magindanao ladies have tlicir teeth 
hied thin, and stripped of the ena- 
ii^el, in order to have them stained 
black, which is performed with great 
ccremotfy, and among persons of 
high rank is preceded by a festival. 
IViicii dignified females visit each 
other, they are accompanied by at- 
tendants of their own sex, some- 
times exceeding 100 in number, 
who, as they draw near the house, 
s^t up a disagreeable howl to notify 
tlicir approach, which must on no 
account be joined by any inhn, but 
is frequently by the dogs in the 
street. They play much at draughts 
on a chequer hoard, with diffbreut 
sorts of glass beads; and dance 
slowly in a circle, singing as they go 
round. On these occasioi» the men 
never mix with the w'omen, nor do 
they touch or bow to them as they 
pass. When females of high rank 
walk abroad they assume a precise 
air and step, extending with th^; 
right hand a thin piecorof silk 10^ 
sliadc, but not to hide die faee, ^ A 
train of female attendants, slaves, ' 
and the husband’s concubines follow, 
and the paths being narrow, they 
proceed one after tlic other in a long 
extended line, 

111 1775, at tho marriage' of the ^ 
siil1an>;:daiigliter, the portion given 
with jeer ^as valued at 15001. and' 
coiis^^of v'arioas articles, am&ngst 
'wbiim#ere two ir(m four-pouudersi 


valued at 1001. Captain Forresf, 
who was present, and describes Ibo 
ceremony, informs us tliat when eon- 
eluded, the company exclaimed with 
loud shouts for quaitcr of an hour, 
and then dii^erscd. The Maginda- 
nese have one name wfairh they give 
their children during infancy, and 
another when they arrive at man- 
hood; in wtiich they resemble the 
CIniieso, as in many other of tlieir 
customs— such as esteeming yellow 
the royal colour. The language of 
this island nearly coincides with t lie 
Laiioon dialect, and is a compound 
of Malay, Biiggcss, and 'raguhi, 
(Philippine) with a certain propor- 
tion of die ancient Ternatc, or Alo- 
lucca language. 

In die interior arc a people called 
Bangci Baugel, who do not build 
houses, but live under bnslies, and 
in hollow trees. They cat the wild 
hogs, which dioy surprise in the 
puddles by covering their own bodic;« 
with mud, and in this nianucr ap- 
proach dicni. ^ 

'I'li:) homfbras are thinly scattered 
over the island, and frequently mi- 
grate from one place to another. 
They w^ar. brass rings round the 
wrist and under the knee, five or six 
on each leg and arm. They also 
have bei^s round their necks, and 
brass rings' or beads in their cars, 
whtOh in both sexes arc very broad, 
and extend almost to their shoulders. 
Into tbi^ holes 'wiiich are perforatecl 
in their bars, they put a leaf rolled 
up like the spring of a w'atch, in or- 
der to stretch ’ them. The men of 
this tribe tid up their hair by fixing 
itround a^ece of vvood five or six 
indies in diafmetcr^ ahd half an inch 
thick; which is ffat oh their heads, 
and has a very grahethl dfleOl— tho 
hair beih^ tied above and below it? 
The women tie their h^r . behiod, 
plait it like the dancing giria at Mar 
dras, and wear a sort of petticoat. 
The weaiptOns of the nach are bows 
ahd arrows, and When they' can af- 
ford to purehase, then swords, lances^ 
and targets. By the Spaniaids«^s 
race are termed Ifogros del Monte, 
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«T Negroes of tlic Mountain, whom 
they have had considerable success 
in converting, as they a{^ec in one 
essential point — tlie eating of hog 
ilesh. 

'I'licrc remains no satisfieictory rc> 
cords to iurorni us at what period 
Alagiiidanao was visited by foreign 
nntipns, but it is probable that be- 
fore the discovery of the Cape of 
Good Hope, ships from Amhia found 
their way to this island ; and cithcT 
converted the prior inhabitants, or 
planted* new MalMnnmcdan colonics 
on the sea coast. On Easter Day, 
1521, Magellan arrived at Magin- 
claiiao, where lie ordered the first 
mass that was said in the Philippines. 
This took place in the province of 
Caraga and town of Batuali, where 
he set up the cross, and took pos- 
session of the island in the name of 
the King of Spain and Emperor of 
Cermaiiy, Charles the Fifth. It was 
visited liy the Portuguese about 1537, 
and by tlie Dutch in 1607, 1616, and 
1627. In 1689 an envoy was sent 
by the Dutch East India Company,* 
with an oiler of 2000 rix dollars for 
permission to build a fort, wl&ich Avas 
rcfiisetl. The Dutch made a sort of 
survey of it in 1693, when it was 
much frequented by the English pi- 
ratical vessels, which Oien swaj'me^.: 
ill the Indian Seas. The Spatpords^ 
altliougli at an early period they, 
subdued the northern coast, never 
made any furtlier progress, Ell4,noW'i 
with difficulty retain Oi'c ; 

nies they formerly plaiitpd, - .<■ 

'Jlie intercourse of tiie J^ijtish mth 
tlie Maghidaucse . has not been fro- ' 
qiiont, and generally not of ah ami- 
cable sort, /llie piratic from this , 
island bad the iemerlty ib attack the 
settlement ^at Prince of Wales's, Is- , 
laiid soo?i af^r its esfahhslinicnt in 
1788, blit .^eire. repulsed wiili loss. 
Ill 1798 ^the j^uttaii pf JtiagifHtoah , 
city seii^d- A boat's acw. belongltiff. 
to the Sybylle fugaU% . which li^v 
been $cnt m sliore to wood and 
water, llicy wcrc aterwa^ds lihe-; 
rated^^but hot until a luiisoth of 4000 
dollars bad been p^d* in 1803 11^% 


pirates from hcnco fitted out a fleet 
of 40 prows, with the intention of 
invading tlie India Company’s seltle- 
ineiifs ill Celebes, but were met Jiy 
the Swift cruisscr, and defeated with 
considerable loss. {Forrest^ Leyden^ 
Meat's, Valentyn, Zuniga, $*c.) 

Magi ND AN AO. — I'lie principal 
tow'ii in the Island of Magiiidaiiao, 
and residence of the sultan, iiat. 
7°. 9'. N. Loiig. 121°. 40'. E. 

This place is situated about si:c 
miles up tlic Pelangy (or Magiii- 
daiiao i(ivcr), on tlie right hand dda 
at its junction with the Mulampy*, 
after wliich tile Melanipy is about 
the breadth of the Thames at Lon- 
don bridge. Higher up this river 
has other branches. The mouth 
of the Pelangy being sludter(*d by 
the Island of Buiiwoot, has a smooth 
bar almost at all limes. Coming 
from sea, tlic water suddenly shoals 
from ten to five fathoms hn ]lhfi bar, 
witlun wliich it is two ai^ a half 
and tiiree fathoms at low w/ifer. 

The town properly eall^ Magin- 
danao is small, but on the o|>i>osittt 
side of the river, communicating by 
several bridges, is the town of »So- 
langan; thetwp in fact tbrmiug but 
one town, under different names, 
the latter bmng tlic most prevalent 
aipbjn^ fhe natives of the coniitiy. 
Sclangan extends about a mile down 
tliC^^th side of the Kivor Pelangy,* 
and opntairis the fortified palace of 
t^ sultan, and also strong wooden 
castles, belonging to some of the 
chiW nobles. Eiirlhor down the 
nvpr, the town extends into several 
irregullur streets, amounting in the 
whole to 220 bouses, where maiiy 

S ipim xeshde. Here is also the 

k and lOortar foundation (if a 
Spanish chapel. 

ill; an island like Magiiidanao, 
whprp the country is thinly iii- 
habited,, and the laud of little, value, 
4h& inhabitants (particularly the lifa" 
iioinmedana) dislike crowding to- 
gether, i^ . pretcr building 1 heir 
bpiiscs at 300 yards distance front 
^abli Athcr, along Iho banks of the 
nyor^ Burroiutded by gardens of ^ 
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cocoa nut, mango, and plantain 
trees, and fields of rice and sugar 
cane. The fort is on the extreme 
point of land, in extent about six 
acres, and is strongljr pallisadocd, 
i^itli a floor of stout plank, supported 
by posts and beams. On tliis are 
mounted fiic pieces of cannon, six 
and nine pounders, which command 
both branches of the river. On the 
ground are several pieces of heavy 
cannon, and all round the fort arc 
mounted brass swivel gnus, and 
some brass rantackers, which carry 
& half pound ball. 

The rivers here wind through a 
plain about 12 miles broad, extend* 
iug N. Tu 40 miles, and S. E. as far 
as the lakes of Leguassin and Bu- 
looaii ; the inhabitants consequently 
travel mostly by water in sampans 
or canoes of diflereut sizes. It is 
enstomfiry along the river, where 
there is a house, to rail off a part 
against the alli^tors, in order to 
bathe in safety. The highest tide 
here rises six feet and a half, which 
is sufiioiciit to overflow the adjacent 
lands, but not to any great dcp^. 
On the side of the town next the 
Pclangy River many Chinese fami- 
lies reside, who are mostly car- 
penters, arrack makers, and dis? 
tillers. The exports from lienee tfre 
.rice, wax, cassia, rattans, tobacco, 
pepper, and gold — ^the traffic being < 
principally carried on with Sooldcr, 
Manilla, Borneo, and the Moluccas. 
The Sultan of Magindanao town 
and district is one of the most 
powerful of the Malay princes, and 
possesses consideiwble feudi0 au- 
thority over other cbiefr; bis direct 
teiTitorial juiisdiction is, hovvever, 
liinited to the country ill ^ im- 
mediate neighbourhood of this city. 
{Forrest, Meares, ir^.) ' ; ! * 

Mahabalipuram, (or ihe SiM 
Pftgoiila/t). — A small town on tim 
sea coast of the Carnatic, 38 i&iles 
S. by W. from Madras. Lat. l2°. ;; 
23'. N. t.ong. 78®. 18'. E. ;■ 

In the vicinity of this to^n aib' 
the celebrated ruins of ancient Hin-^ 
doo temples dedicated to Vishnu, 

4 


generally called tlie Seven Pagodas, 
but it is not known for what reason, 
as no such number exists here. 
The name means tlic .city of the 
p‘eat Bali, a character very famous 
in Hindoo romance. The eye is 
first attracted by a high roi^k or 
rather hill of stone, covered with 
Hindoo sculptures and Avorks of 
imagery, so thickly scattered as to 
convey the idea of a petrified tow n. 
Facing the sea there is a pagoda of 
one single slone, about J 6 or 18 feet 
high, which s(;ems to have been cut 
on the spot out of a detached rock. 
On the outside surface of tlic rock 
are bass relief sculptures, represent- 
ing the most remarkable persons, 
whose actions are colfd)ratcd in the 
Malmhharat. Another part of the 
rock is holiow'od out into a spacious 
room, apparently for the purjmsc of 
a choultry. 

On ascending the hill there is a 
temple cut out of the solid rock, with 
some figures of idols in alto relievo 
upon the walls, very well finished. 
At another part of the hill there is 
a gigantic figure of Vishnu, asleep 
on a. bed, with a huge snake vvound 
round in many coils as a pillow, 
which figures are all of one piece 
hewn out of the rock. A mile and 
a half to the southw^ard of the hill 
are two pagodas about 30 feet long 
by wide, and the same in height 
imt put of tlie solid rock, and each 
oonsistitig originally of one single 
stonh/ Near to these is the figure 
of an el^hant, as large as life, and 
of a lion biuch larger than the natu- 
ral size ; hut otheiwise a just repre- 
sentatioii of the real lion, which is, 
however, an animal unknown in this 
neighbourhood, or in the south of 
India. ITie whole of these sculp- 
tures a;ppear to have been rent fcy 
some convulsion of nature, before 
they Were finished. 

The g^eat rock above-described is 
about IPO yards fibm the sea; but, 
on the rociu washed by the sea, are 
sculptures, indicating that they once 
were out of it. East of the A^lagc, 
and washed by tjte sea, is a pagoda 
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•f stone, containing the Lingam, and 
dedicated to Mahadeva. The surf 
here breaks far out, and (as the 
Brahmins assert) over the ruins of 
the city of Mahabalipuram, ^hich 
was once large and magnificent ; and 
there is reason to believe, fromtlie 
traditional records of the natives, 
that the sea, on tiiis part of the Co- 
romandel coast, has been encroach- 
ing on the land. All the most an- 
cient buildings and monuments at 
this place are consecrated to Yishnu, 
whose worship appears to have pre- 
dominated on this coast ; while, on 
tlic opposite coast, in the neighbour- 
hood of Bombay, that of Mahadeva, 
or Siva, prevailed to a greater ex- 
tent. {Chambers, Goldingham, M» 
Graham, Lord Valentia, ^c. $'C.) 


MAIIARATTA, (Maharashtra-) 

111 the ancient tables of the Hin- 
doos, the term Maharashtra occurs 
as the name of a geographical divr* 
sion of tlic Deccan, referring prin- 
cipally to the north-west quarter. 
The best modern accounts lead us 
to suppose, tliat the original country 
of the Maharattas included Khan- 
desh, Baglana, and part of Berar, 
extending towards thq north-west as 
far as Gujrat and the Nerbudda Ri- 
ver, where the Grassias and Bhcels 
commence, tiierc being few grauine 
Mafiarattas seen further north. Tq 
the north-west they possessed 
narrow but strong tract of odqiitiy/ 
which borders on the Coficati, and 
k stretches parallel with, the sea from 
near Surat to Canara. The Maha- 
ratta language is now more widely 
spread ; but it is not yet become the 
vernacular dialect of provinces, si- 
iuated fer beyond the ancient boun- 
daries of their couiitiy. From Beeder 
\t is spread over the whole country 
o tlie nofth-w^stward of Canara, 
md of vWbich,,passto^ con- 
siderably lb eastward of Dowlet^ 
aiad, takes an uregufar sweep 
uitil , }X touches the Tuptee River, 
ani follows the cou^ bf that - river. 


to the western sea; on which bor- 
der Sedasheogur, in Nortli Canara, 
forms the northern limit. In the 
Aravi, or Tamul language, the Mah- 
arattas are named A ray. 

The original Maliaratta state 
comprehended a countiy oi' great 
natural strength, interspersed with 
mountains, defiles, and fortresses, 
and admirably calculated for the 
prosecution of defensive warfare; 
but that they wer^ not of tlic military 
caste is proved by the names of their 
then principal tribes — the Kooubee, 
the Diingar, and the Goalali; or, 
tlic farmer, shepherd, and cowherd 
— ^all rural occupations. The exte- 
rior, also, of tlic Rajpoots and Mah- 
arattas iinuks a different origin. The 
first is remarkable for the grace and 
dignity of his person ; the latter, on 
the coiitraiy, is of diminutive size, 
in general badly made, ' and of a 
mean rapacious disposition.. **The 
Maharatta Brahmins, also, differ in 
their customs from their neighbours, 
with whom they will neitlier associate 
nor intermarry. 

It certainly appears extraordinary^ 
that a nation so numerous as the 
Maliarattas should have, remained 
almost wholly unnoticed in Indian 
history, for as long a perioil as ii-oni 
the first Mahommedan conquest un- 
til the reign of Aurciigzcbe; but it 
probably originated from the indif- 
lerence of fdl Mahommedan authors 
(except Abul Fazjcl) tp everything 
connected either with the lliiidoos 
or Uieir religion. One respectable 
author (Miyor Wiilbrd) seems in- 
clined iio consider them as foreigii- 
euff /w into India from 

thb western parts of Persia, about 
1200 ypars^ ago, which, were tho 
fact .suffiefbntly established, is an 
era long prior to tiie Mahommedati 
inoiri^ons. Nursingh, a prince of 
the Maharattas, in A. D. 1391, is 
mentioned by .Ferishta ; but it is 
> probable, that, prior to the time of 
Sevajee, the Maharatta. country, 
like the other parts of tlile Decepo, 
was diiAded into little p^ndpalities 
and chieftblps^ many of wiiiclr* were 
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dependant on tlic ncij^bboiirinp; Ala- 
lionimcdan princes, but never com- 
pletely bro«;;bt under sulycclion. 

Seyajee, tlic first Maliarntta eoni- 
matuler, wlio combined the efforts 
of tliese discordant chiefs and tribes, 
was bom in A. D. 1626, and died in 
1080. 11 is scnealoj^y being obscure, 

bis adherents -w ere at liberty to in- 
vent the most illustrious ; and, ac- 
cordingly, traced his origin from the 
Rainihs of Odeypoor, (the purest of 
the Khetri caste,) who claim a de- 
scent, eniially fabulous, from Nou- 
sbirwau the Just. The conquests of 
Scvftjcc were extended by iiis son. 
Samba jec, who unfortunately tell 
Jiifo the bands of Aurengssebe in 
168D, and was put to death. He 
was succeeded by*liis son, Salioo 
Rajah, whose successes far exceeded 
those of bis father or grandfather. 
He rcl^icd upuards of 60 years, and, 

< at his death, ui 1740, the Maharatta 
empire had reached its zenitli. This 
rare, w'hosc name and existence wc 
can with difitcully trace for the short 
period of one century, had either 
subdued or laid under coiitribiition 
the whole of the Dcccan and south 
of India. Their dominions eastwai’d 
and westward w’cre bounded by the 
sea, and stretched, north and s^th, 
from Agra to Gape Comorin. 

Suboo Rajah was succeeded by hb 
son. Ram Rajah ; a weak prince, 
who w^as confined to the fortress of 
fSataraii by the two cliicf officers jpf 
state, the Peshwa, and Bukshoo 
(paymaster), Bajeerow, and Ra^ 
jee." The ibrmcr (a Concany BiAi« 
min) assumed tlic w'cstern Mahatatta 
empire, fixing his capital ai: Plionah f 
while the latter inled tkd eashM, 
and made Nagpoor, m fte 
of Gundwana, the seaffh^ 
vemment. 

The usurpation of these hhiefe dt^ 
casioned that of others, : and the . 
.state begun to break from the united 
j^ape it had hitherto possessed into n 
confederacy of chiefs ; . who, how^^ ' 
period, respected each 
and acted udder the 
lcad|^%cncd and able direction 


of Bajeerow. Tlicy not only car- 
riod their .snccessful ravages to the 
banks of the Indus, ami tlirougii the 
rich provinces of Bengal, but wrest- 
ed from- the Portuguese the iinport- 
ant Port of Basseiii, and the Island 
of Salsrtte. 

Bajeerow died in 176J), and left 
tlic office of Peshwa, which was now 
considered as hereditary, to his son, 
Bnllajeo. About this tirno a formi- 
dable rival to the Maharaitas ap- 
peared in the famous Ahmed Shall 
Abdalli, of Cabal ; and, on tlie 71Ii 
of January, 1761, was fought the 
memorabtc battle of Paiiiput, w hen 
the Maharaitas experienced one of 
the most sarigninai y defeats rccord(?il 
in history. This checked the enter- 
prising spirit Of the; MfibaraUas; and, 
for more than ten years, none of their 
armies commifted any depredatioths 
of consequence to the uorlli of tlio 
Ncrbuddali. 

Ballajeeimv died, soon after the 
action of Panipiit, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Madhoorow, n bo 
died in 1772 ; and was succeeded by 
his sfiii, Narrain Row, wJio was 
murdered the following year by his 
UJicfei ' Ragohah ; who, however, 
failed in his object, as the posthn- 
lApus soil of Nanaiii Row was pro- 
claimed Peshw'a, by a combination 
of twelve ships, styled Bara Bye. 
At the head of tlicsc was Ballajco 
Pundit, Cominouly called Nanali 
Jhtmu^exe, who bc(;amc Dewan, or 
plimh minister^ to the infant prince. 

Rj^bah solicited and gained the 
suppbi^^ the Bombay government, 
with "^iiich he ebneiuded a treaty 
highly 'advatiihgeous to the Cqpi- 
,pany; hut their , endeavours to sup- 
port 'Hic 

of a crimo had 

brought gencral^^^^^ on him 
among a nation, with yhomv assas- 
sination is uuffcquent; . imd his call* 
iiig in ibreigtt aid had the effect tf 
producing a Junotiom^gl^ist liim 
tbo Svhole Maharatth eidfipire. ly 
Uie iiiterferencd of tlic Bengal gi- 
vernment a treaty was cou<J[pdel ; 
but, in 1777, tjje Bombay govc.u- 
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tticnt espoused the cause of Dowlet Row Sindia, who pcrmitlod 
Raftobah ; and a war ensued; which him to enjoy nothinn- of llio sove- 
was terminated ill a short time by reignty but the name, 
a disgraceful convention, and Ra^- On the 25th of October, 1803, the 
gobah was abandoned. A general aniiy of Dowict Row l8india, coin- 
war afterwards ensued between the bined with that of the Peshw a, w us 
Riiglisii and Maharattas, in which totally defeated, near Pooiiah, hy 
tlio latter acted on the defensive; Jeswunt Row Holcar; and, on the 
hut it was judged exp^dl^iit to make same day, he fled towards Severn-* 
a peace, on account of tho Carnatic droog, in the Concan, wIhtc he ein- 
iiivaaioii by Ifydcr, and it was con- barked for Rasseiii, which he reach- 
eluded, by Mr. Anderson, in 1782; ed on the 1st of Decemher. O^the 
by the conditions of which every con- 31st of tliat month a treaty of pjfer- 
f piest was restored, except the Island petuai fricndsliip and alihuioe. was 
bf Salsetlc. eoneliided between the Peshwa and 

At this period there were a great the Rritisli govcrnniciit ; hy the cpji- 
niaiiy petty independent slates, dftions of which, the friends and ciie- 
w'hicli extended atqfig the western mies of the one wwe to be con- 
frontiers of the Company\s domi- sidered in the same relalioii to the 
Jiions, and formed a bajfiier towards other. The Pcslnva agreed to rc- 
the Muharatta tenitories. In 1784 ceive into his dominions a subsidiary 
the IMaharattas commenced their force of 6000 infantry, witfi thmr 
operations against these slates; and, usual proportion of field piecets and 
in the course of six or seven years, Eiuopean aitillciyman attached— 
the wdiole were completely subdued, fpr the payment of which ho a.ssigned 
and annexed or rendered tributary districts in tlie southern quarter of 
to the Maharatt a empire, which, hy his country. In 1803, an addition 
tliese? (UK'ioachmeuts, came in con- of one regiment of native cavalry 
tact with the Rritish dominions. In was made to this forgo, and the 
1785-6, the Pooiialr Maharattas, in above dlstricte exchanged tbr tho 
eonjnnctioii with the Nizam, , car- province of Bulidolcund. TIiis treaty 
lied on an unsuccessful vyair ^vith aiuihilatcd the Maharattas as a fe- 
Tippoo, and' were obliged to’ deral empire, and, in its stead, csta- 
ehasc peace with the c|»^ of blished tlie relatively independent 
valuable provinces— all of v the Rajah of 

they recovered, by their aliiadcel N Siiidia, Holcar, and tho 

with the British, in 1796. ^ ; r Vg In the beginning of May, 

Madhurow, the young^PesjiwMil^i the Pesliwa Bajeeiow was 
dic'd suddenly the 27th at Pooimh, by Genera) 

1795, and the government and lias ever since re- 

by the internal dj^raensionii 

Allowed this evettt-^TBjMaei^w ahdiV assisted Jiim to 

Chimnajec, the with the nit- 

Ragohah, being to tho 

to the throne by 

*tionS. At this Peshwa’s - coiistitufioii, from 

autlibriiy ext^^d no furUier tlian t)iit^^!ll|iiGhcenient, has. always been 
thatbranch;:^ #e MaliaratU state mora^.^stocratic than despotic, ahd 
termed tha Bei^ah Sait— coniprU- : the local arrangements of their em- 
iiig most-qftii^^^iginal countiy of pire peculiar— the territory of JJm}' 

that tribe, i^ jlbrio of their CCiir different hostile chiefs being 

quests, eldest bwitlier, Bajee- or interspered w ith 
row, after experiencing many vicis- Great part of the Pesliwa^iqi^i- 
situdes, Vas at last fixed on the iiionsextcnds aloj^ the W^ cda»t 
tlu'one by the pow’crfiil assistance of of India ; yet, until the treaty of 
2 II ' 
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Bassein, he possessed territory to 
the north of Delhi, and now holds a 
district within a few miles of Surat, 
it is no uncommon thing for a dis- 
trict, or even a single town, to be- 
long to two or three chiefs ; and, 
until lately, some were the joint 
property of the Peshwa and the 
Nizam. 

The Peshwa, although the ac- 
kiiowiedged liead of the Maharatta 
ciupire, holds very little territory of 
hU own. In 1804 his territory and 
revenue w'cre estimated as follows ; 


viz. 

IN GUJRAT. 

Ahniood - - - 200,000 

.liimbosoir - - - 500,000 

Dubboi - - - - 125,000 

Concaii - - - - 9(K),000 

Severndroog - - - 200,000 

f» 

ABOVE THE CHAUTS, N. AND W. OF 
rOONAIl. 

Junnero - - - 1,000,000 

Singiunncre - - r 1,000,000 

Alimcdnuggur - - 400,000 

ADDED BY TREATY OF SERINGA- 
PATAM, 

Savanore - - - 872,838 

BuncapOur - - - 751,278 

Darwar - - - - 415^008 

Part of Bundelcund - 800,000 


B II pees 7,104,724 


All nil's revenue is not realized, as 
a considerable part is absorbed in 
the expenses of coUectioti; but, bn 
the other hand, the security afforded 
by the presence of a British subri- 
diary force precludes the jriecessity 
of his retaining a large Tor de- 
fensive purposes, liie l?eslj^wi's 
jurisdiction iiomitially cbmprelfiWids 
a vast extent of territory, as the Gui- 
eow'ar is still considei^d as bis feu- 
datory.' At the court of Poonali all 
the ]high ofliccfi are hereditary. Tlie 
DewRQ (prime minister), the luiii- 
avespte (ishariccHor), the Chitiia vczv 
(a cwl^fficer), and even the cuin- 
inaildi^iii-ohlefj or bearer of the 


Jerryput, (the nationul standard), 
are all situations held by descent. 

It is one peculiar feature in the 
Maharatta constitution, that the go- 
vernment always considers itself in 
a state of war, which formerly was 
a principal source of revenue. On 
the day of the festival, railed the 
Dussera, or Durga Poojah, towards 
the end of September, at the brea k- 
ing up of the rains, tlie Maharattas 
used to prepui'C for their plundering 
excursions. On this occasion they 
wash their 1101 * 808 , sacrihidng to each 
a shi^ep, whose blood is sprinkled 
with some ceremony, and the flesh 
eaten with none. In 1797, Dowict 
Bow Sindia wus supposed to have 
slaughtered 12,000 sheep : the Brah- 
min chiefs give their servants moni^y 
for this purpose. The Maharatta 
soldiei-s cat almost every thing indis- 
criminately, except beef and tame 
swine; they will eat wild hogs, liic 
Maharatta country abounds with 
horses, and there are some of a very 
tine breed, called the Beomiirtcddy, 
(raised near tlie Bccmah Biver) ; 
but the coiiimoii Maharatta horsi*, 
used in war, is a lean, ill-looking 
animal, with large bones, and com- 
monly about 14 or 14| hands liigli. 
The only weapon used by the horsiv 
men is a sabre ; in the use of which, 
and management of their horse s, 
they are exiivmi'ly dexh'rous. 1 or 
‘delenee they wear a rpiiltird jacket 
of cotton cloth, which comes hall 
way down their thighs. The number 
of genuine Maharattas in liic (‘oii- 
(|uercd provineixs, remote from tln^ 
scAt of gdvenniient, did not use to 
hear a much greater proportion to 
the natives of tlicse countrit s Ilian 
the British ill India at present do. . 
Tlie territories which they posst\sscd 
ill Upper l-lindOstaii were, for many 
years, only secured to their nuthorily 
by the iiitroduction of European 
oilicers into their ^armies, who oji- 
posed a system of df?c^ljtio to tin? 
irregular valour of thcTlajpoots and 
native Mahommedans. 

In the ditferent governments of 
the native pdtversj «ts in most dc- 
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spotic ones, the prince, unless he 
puKscsses g;rcat talents, becomes a 
men? cipher, the prime-minister eii- 
g;i‘ossing all the authority. To this 
rule the Maharatta states arc not an 
e\(‘eptioii. and this important office 
is niiironnly bestowed on the person 
who can tiirnish the largest , sum of 
money for some particnl^ exigence ; 
coiisequeutly every subaltern situa- 
ti(m is disposed of to the highest bid- 
der; and to the most dignified chief 
ill tlic Maharatta empire a bribe may 
be ollercd, not only without olfence, 
but w’illi a positive certainty of suc- 
cess. 

Among this people the gradual 
progress ofriffinenient is disceriiablc 
from Ihe wild predatory Maharatta, 
almost semi-harbarons to the po- 
lished and insidious Brahmin, whose 
s|>ecious politeness and astonish- 
Ing coinmiind of temper leave all 
ICoropeaii hypocrisy in the shade, 
'riiis extraordinary urbanity qiuililies 
them, ill the highest degree, tor all 
public business. The hulk of the 
people under the Maharatta govern- 
ment arc almost without property; 
few having an oppoi'tunity of acquir- 
ing wealth, except the powerfulBrah- 
inins, w ho arc the pniicipal iunction- 
arics iindtT the state. I'heir. avarice 
is insatiable ; and, if eyet the lii^ness 
of accumulation was accompanied 
by tlic highest degree of folly, It is 
here exemplified : for, although the 
Brahmin be permitted to go bnjfqr 
years iii the practice of cxibrtion. Ills 
weailh at last attracts tlie Mention 
of the prince, when he is vObliged to 
disgoi*gc, and is perhaps confined, in ; 
a fortress for life. : If be happens to 
die in office; bis pioperty is.geiiemlly 
sequestrated. mb^e of Rising 
money forms a ebnriderablc part of 
tlftcoiitingeiitrevciiiie^and is known 
by tlie name of goonargceiec, or 
crime penirity; Among the Maha- 
ratta incrchants and com- 
merce protection and eii- 

cuuragement;' and, among , Hindoos ' 
generally, even in the mast rapacioiis 
govermnents, this class of people are 
less molested than iniglit liaye been 
a M 2 


expected. {MSS, 7’one, Lord Va* 
lefUia, Moore^ Lord Lauderdale, Trea- 
ties, Colehroolie, ^yc.) 

Mahanuooy River, {Makanadi), 
— ^^riiis river has its source in the 
province of Gundwaiia, where the 
exact spot has not yet been ascer- 
tained; but it is probaJily in the 
neighbourhood ofKyraligiir,or Coii- 
kair. Trom heneo it jiroceeds to- 
wards the Bay of Bengal, w itli an 
iiiicumniunly winding course, water- 
ing many wild Goaiid ilislricls, Sntu- 
bliiilpoor, and paii; of Orissa, until it 
arrives in tlie province of Cuttack, 
witere it receives the streams of the 
Sollundee, the Gainlce, the Bitniii- 
iiee, the Cnrsan, the Bamoni, and 
the Coniorea. 

About two miles to the west of 
Cuttack town, the Catjoiira, siqia- 
rating itself from the Midiarinddy, 
flows to the southw ard of tTie/owti ; 
while the Mahanuddy, passing iiiider 
the fort of Barabut1(?e to the north, 
bends its course} to the Bay of Coo- 
juiig, w here it fails into the Bay of 
Bengal, insulating the spot in the 
form of a Delta, its whole courses, 
including tlie windings, may be esti- 
mated at 650 miles. ( Techie, Blunt, 
^•c. (S'c.) 

M AH AIM. — A .small town on the 
Tslaiid of Bombay, where tliere is 
the tomb of a Muhommedaii .saint, 
With a mosque attached to it. J fere 
is also a Portuguese churcii, to which 
is aimexcd a college for Homan Ca- 
tiiolic priests; but those wlio'prefttiid 
to learning usually study at Goa, 
wlmrc tliey learn to speak harharou.s 
^ ^ small premium is given at 

tbb chnrcli for every child that is 
bbptiz^)' consequently a number of 
uiwve^wpmeii pres(3tit tlieir children 
fiiltvimR^’piit]ii^.se. (ilf. Graham, ^*c.) 

(AhiAiwrt). — A town bc- 
Ibri^ijg to the Peshwa, on thq sea- 
coast of the province of Aurungabad, 
.61 miles north from Bombav. 1^1. 
1{P, 39‘^ N. Long. 729 . ■ 

Mahe, {Mahi, a iJ’/>/0^----JL?,tbwri 
bn thoj^ea-epus tof the 
viiice, being the princ|j^ bVcnch 
settleiTient on this coat^t.^ 
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42'. N. T.onj!:. W®. 38'. E. Tliis 
place is finely situated on a hij^h 
p,Tomi(l, on the south side of a river* 
where it joins tlie sea ; and the site 
is in every respect |>roteral)Ie to that 
of the iu if^hbonriiijy .Thitish setilc- 
ment of Tillichery. If may he here 
reinarlvcd, that ji;eiierally all the 
spots selected by the i reiKdi for the 
estahlisliriicnt of their factories in 
.India wen.', in point of local eircuin- 
slances and ^(50«Tai)hiral situation, 
much superior to those chosen by 
the English. 'Vhe laller appear to 
fiave been inflneiicc^d by the teinpo- 
j ary resort of eonnneico ; while the 
first, w^ere gfiiided by more enlarged 
views, which to them, howx>ver,.iie- 
A^er have had ally benelicial result. 

I'lie riv(;r at "Malic is navigable 
b)r boats a considerable way inland, 
and in fair weatlier small craft can 
with grebt safety pass the bar. 'Flic 
lowriTias been neat, and many of the 
houses are good ; hut the wliole have 
been in a decaying stale until lately, 
since the llritish eomnior^ial resi- 
dency has been removed to this place 
from I’ldlielierry. The principal ex-* 
port is pepper, the st^iple conimodity 
of the province. Malic w as settled 
by the French in 1722, but iakcti 
from them by the llritish forces^ un- 
der Major Hector Mnnro in iVci. 
It was restored at the peace of Paris 
in 1763; but on the rupture with 
I'Yaiicc in 1793 recaptured, and re- 
tained ever since. {F. Ihichamn^ ] 
OnjiCy <5*c.) 

Mahmpdabad. — A town in the 
province of Agra, district of Furrnck- 
ahad, 10 miles S. W. from the town 
of .FuiTuekabad, Lat. 27®. Id'.'N/ 
Long. 79®. 25^.y. 

AiAiiMiiT3i»oou.~A town ill the 
province of llcngal, 75 iiiiles Sf, 
from Calcutta. Lat. 23®. 24V N. 
jKmg.89® 34'. E. 

AT .All MUDSii I , {MfthmwlihaM), — A 
zoinindary in iHc pi^vince oflleiigab 
stifiTrotm^cd on all sides by that of 
Kuujcsby, and mostly situated oh 
t he bank . of the Qaiiges. 

i id 17^[^ contained 8'44 .sc|Utirc 
had held “by the 


RIVEE. 

llrahinin family of Deo from the time 
of the Souba Ildar J alTier K bail. Like 
the rest of llie south of lleiigal, it is 
iritcrseeted by iminnierabh; braiielies 
of llie Ganges, and well situated lor 
iiilniid eomiiierce. In some parts 
the imilbcrry is ciillivatcd, but vice 
and esculents are its staple produe- 
tioiisV '( 0.) 

Maiiomdy. — A town in the Nabob 
of Glide's tcrntones, 83 inih.'sN, N. 
AV. from Iiftcknow^ Lat 27®. 56'. 
N. Long. 80®.*19'. E. 

Mahoou, (Afff/trflr),— A district 
in the Nizam’s Icrrilofics, in tli(3 pro- 
Aineo of Berar, situated about the 
20tli degree of nortli latitude. Tlic 
siirf.jcc of this district comprehends 
jiart of a high talile lainl, between 
the VVurdali and the Godavery rivers, 
including many naturally strong po- 
sitions. It is on the whole hnt thinly 
inhahited, and iiidiirercntly enlli- 
vated. J#y A bill Fazel, in" 1582, it 
is described as follow^s : 

“ Sircar Malioor, eontainiiig 20 
malials ; revemie, 42,885,444 dams ; 
seyurglial, 97,844 ilains.’' 

Maiioor. — A town belonging to 
the Nizam, in the province of Jlorar, 
the CHpilal of a distri(‘t of the same 
name, l^at, 20°, 4'. N. I^ong. 78®. 
33'.E. 

Mahowl. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of .lion- 
poor, 47 miles S.E. from l'’yzabad. 
Lat. 26®. 18'. frf. I-ong, 82°. 42'. N. 

MAilRAJliGlINGE. — A tOWMl ill llltt 
pmAdrtcc of Bengal, district of Pur- 
iieah, 30 miles N. E. from the town 
ofFiinieab. Ijat 26®. 4'. N. Long. 
87®. 47'. E. : 

MahV Rivfiu, ri- 

ver originates iii the pirovinee of Mal- 
Aviih, district of not far troiii 

the source of the Chumbul. It iirst 
proceeds to the N. but aftdr- 
Avards pursiies a S. \V'. Course, and 
falls itild the Gulf of C^mbay^ in the 
district of Bniacli, liaVih^nerfdrmcd 
a course, including tliC, Amdld of 
about 280 tnilcS/ Althbugh it flows 
through so eoiii«iderable an extent of 
country, the body of its Avaters^ never 
attains to any g^^at magnUude. 
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Throngljout llie Marasscc villa^<is 
llic banks of tiiis riviT, uiul in 
inaiiy others niuler, an uiisi^ltled «()- 
\enimciit in (Injrat, the natives 
dwell ill wiekered cabins, supported 
l)y slender bows, and covered with 
{jjrass and leaves, bdl scarcely at- 
fordiiij;* prolccjtiou frpni the weather. 
Soineliincs to realize the halunci's of 
tlu‘ rev nuc,tli(j collectoi-s under Ihc 
iiaiivo ^overiiuienls set fire to these 
hamlets; aiid, sometimes to evaile 
paynnmt, the inhabihints burn them, 
and retire with tfieir Hocks and taini- 
lios into the impervious junj^lcs, 
w herti they remain until an arranjfe- 
ineiit is cHocled. Tlie term Mahce- 
> asce,ur IMewassoe, projicrly beloiij^s 
to people inhabiting the banks of the 
Maliy Ivivcr; liul the phrase has been 
1*3 slraiisjr*rs applied to all depreda- 
tors ill i^encral. The roads to the 
nortli of this river are mneli inrested 
by tli(5 Dill” a trilic of Coolce Uiicves. 
{Ih'innmoitd, iVe.) 

iMailcotta, {Mmlcotajf ), — A t<>wn 
ill the Mysore Kajidi’s territories, si- 
t Hilled on a lii^li rocky hill, coui- 
inaiidiiif? a view of the valley, water- 
<;d by tlic Cavery, 13 miles north 
tiom Seriiif^apatam. Lat. 12®. 3b'. 
N. Long. 70®. 52'. E. 

This is one of the most cclehrated 
jilaees of IJiiidoo worship,' as havihg 
been honoured with the actual pre- 
senee of an Ayatiir, or iiiearhatiQii, 
of Vishnu, as Narusiiigha (or .tlic 
jiian-liou), in wliich character he. 
Ibiindtul one of the temples. It is 
also one of the principal scats of tlio 
.Sri Vaishiiavaii Brahmins. Tlie 
large tcniple is a square building, of 
great diinensions, sur- 
rounded by a bufc^ is a 

mean picep, of arciiitcctnre outward- 
lyj* The cblujftiiis iu’c of very rude 
wurkmaua|ijigl and otdy six ieet high. 
''J'he stru^iji^as it stands, is said to 
liayp hcb^ :]^ its present form 
by Raj^a.i>4|SS Acharya, who is 
Inierally ^'^njjiposcd do have lived 
about the year 1000 of the Christrau 
era. • 

The lank is a vow fine one, mid 
surrounded by biiiluing.s for tJic ac» 


eommndalioii of religions persons. 
The natives bdieve that every year 
the wateivS of the Canges are inira- 
euloiisly conveyed to it by subter- 
raneous passages. 'riu5 jtiwels be- 
longing to the great temple are veiy 
valiiabl(% and cvc’ii I'ippoo Sultanii 
Wiis afraid to .‘i«"ze I hem. 'i'lie houses 
amount to about 40(i, of which more 
than Jialf are oeciipii'd by Brahmijis. 
'riie houses are tiled, and covered 
with thorn.s, to prevent the nioiikic.s 
iini'ooling them. (/’. Buchanan, 

AIaissouk, or ]My.sork, { 31 alma - 
sura ). — A town in the provinciJ of 
Mysore, and its inctropoli.s, until the 
subversion of the IMysoro Rajali*s 
dynasty by flydor. Lat. 12®. 16'. 
N. Long.7(J‘".52'. E. 

This place is about niiK^ miles di.st- 
ant from Scntigapalam, aiid^ in the 
same valh^ ; but in a more elevated 
situation, and probably more healthy. 
'J’ippoo, to destroy every vestige of 
the dynasty which his father had dc- 
liosed, |•(^Uloved the town to a small 
einiiieiiee, distant above one mile, 
and gave it a new name, as was ]ii.s 
eiistoin. After having completed it 
ho discovcriMl that there Was no wa- 
ter, and that the plaice was not ha- 
hitable. I'lie war with the British, 
ill 17y.q, put an end to the work ; for 
(he rajah, on his restoration, inmie- 
diatcly begun to eari-y oil the mato 
liais to their old statio^. The now 
town which has arisen near the seat 
of government is about a iiiile long, 
consisting of one principal stre«.^i. 
The rajah’s fort is well built, and 
kbpt in, tolerably good order. 

The ioit at tiiis place was either 
b^it o]::^r^^iredi in the year 1521; 
aiid assigned to it, 
of Asoor, now. contracted 
to Mysore. Prior to this period it 
was named PuragujTy. , Maliesh 
Asoor is ihh name of a 
headed’ monster, whose ovejr.0tvw 
eohstituies one of the mosL dete- 
brated exploits of the gqdjrlb^s Cali. 
In thd ?car 1593 it was the 

Adil Shahee sovereigns of BcjUpoor, 
at which era it belonged to Netla^ 
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Naik. {Lord Vahniiay Wilks, 
Ferhhta, 

Maissy, (Mahcsi ), — A town in 
the province of Bahorc, district of 
Betliah, 64 miles iiortli from Patna. 
Lut. 26®. 20'. N. Long. 85®. 7'. K. 

Masum. — A large island in Assam, 
toriiKxl by the Biiunnapoolra, the 
ieiigtli of which is estimated at 160 
miles, and the utmost breadth 60. 
Tfiis insulated district is intersected 
by chaiiiiels of commiuiication be- 
tween the two branches, which in 
reality convert it into a tlnster of 
distinct islands. They all possess a 
rich soil, above a deeper layer of 
sand, and often of clay. The small 
islands formed by the channels arc 
cal led C hiipoori. ( Wade, 

IVIakewaiia. — A small town in the 
prpvince of Delhi, district of Sirhitid, 
'within/pur and a half miles distance 
of the Si^tulcjo River; the course of 
which, about 35 years ago, ran un- 
der it, but has now taken a more 
northerly direction. {iUh Itegistar, 


MALA BA R , {Malayarar, the Region 
of Mount Malaya), 

This region extends along the 
western coast of India, tVoni Cape 
Comorin to the River Chaiidingiri, 
in Lai. 12®. 27', N. but the term is 
frequently erroneously applied to the 
whole country, from I3oinbay to the 
southern extremity. TJie provimx) 
of Malabar is a pariieiilar part of the 
coast to winch this nai.'ic is appro- 
priated, the other modern subdivi- 
sions ill maps being Cocliin mid iTra- 
vaiicor; but in the Dindpo gep^a- 
plitcal systems the whole regipjii is 
dejiominated Kerala. Tji^fiViglabar 
Ijinguage (^\tcnds froiii Cjftpe C^^inp- 
rin as far north as Ncelisoraiii, where 
commences tlic couiitiy of Tt*lava 
(inisnamed Canara), and the Tidava 
Jangijiage. In some anoient tables 
Tiilaya is considered as a subdivision 
of Kerala, which is said tp have ex- 
tended from Cankarna, rpufid Cape 
Conmrin, to the River Tnmbrapunii 
in Tiimcvclly, 


This country being intei-secfcd by 
many rivers, and bounded by the sea 
and high mountains, presented so 
mapy obstacles to invaders, that it 
escaped siibi ligation by the Mahom- 
medans until it was attacked by Ify- 
der in the original inainier.s 

and cii^oms of^ the I lindoos have, 
conscqtieiiiiy, been presei*ved much 
purer than in most parts o*' India. 
The other inhabitants of .Malabar 
are Moplays t(or Mahominpdans), 
Christians, and Jews; but their iiuin- 
bor, collectively, is small, compared 
with that of the Hindoos, some of 
whose most remarkable manners and 
customs slnill be here described, re- 
serving the more local details for the 
thre<{ geographical subdivisions re- 
S|)cclively. 

I'lie rank of caste on the Malabar 
coast is as follows: 

1st. The Namboories, or Brifli- 
miiis. 

2d. The Nairs, of vaiioiis denomi- 
nations. 

3d.^ The Tews, or Tiars, who arc 
cultivators of the land, and free men. 

4tli. The Malears, who are musi- 
cians and conjurors, and also IVee 
men. 

6th. ThePoliars, who are slaves 
or bondmen attached to tlie soil. 

I’be system of distances to be ob^ 
seryed by these castes is specified 
below, viz. 

^ 1st. A Nair may approach, but not 
ioiich a Brahmin. 

A Tear njitst remain 36 steps olf. 

A Poiiar96 Steps ojf. 

2d. A Tear is to remain 12 steps^ 
^tant frpm a Najr. 

A Malear tlicpp or four steps fur- 
.tbe^^. V:- ..;' 

A Poliar P6 steps, 

Sdly; A Maleat tnay approach, 
but not touch a Tear. ^ 

4thly. A Foliar to cornc 

near even to a Malear|\^j: any Olher 
caste. If he wishes, to a 

Bralunin, Nair, Tcarg^f Malerc?, ho 
must stand at the above prescribed 
distance, and cry aloud li> them. 

If a PoHar touch a Brahmin, the 
.latter must pit&Lc cxi>iation by inw 
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wediafely bathing, reading mdicli of 
" the divine hooks, and changing his 
Brahniinical thread. If a Poliar 
touch a Nair, or any olhcr caste, 
bathing is siifl'K'icnt. In some parts 
of tiie province, Churmun is'a term 
applied to slaves iu general, what- 
ever their caste be; but it is in some 
other parts confined t6 'the Poliars 
peculiarly. Even among these wretch- 
ed creatures the pride of caste has 
full influence ; and if a Poliar bo 
touched by another %lave of the Pa- 
riar tribe, he is defiled, and iniisl 
wash his head and ])ray. 

^J’he Parian, in the plural Pariar, 
belong to a tribe of Malabar below 
all caste, all of whom are .slaves. In 
the countries where the Taniiil lan- 
guage prevails, a. tribe of the same 
name is common, but the customs 
of the two are not the same. In 
Malabar the Pariars acknowledge 
the superiority even of the Niatlis, 
I)ut pretend to Ikj bight than two 
othtu' rae-es. This tribe cat carrion, 
and even bocjf, so that they are look- 
ed upon as equally impure with the 
Mahornmcdaris and Christians. 

The Niadis arc an outcast tribe 
common in Malabar, but not nu- 
merous. 'ITiey are reckoned so very 
impure, that fjven a slave of ca.stc 
will not touch them. They , have 
sonic miserable huts built niider 
trees, but they geuevally wander 
about ill companies of 10 or 12, 
keeping a little distance from roads ; 
and when they see any passmiger, 
tiicy set up a howl like dogs that are 
hungry. Those who are moved by 
f^onipaisloii lay down what they arc 
inclined to bestow, and go away ; 
tlic Niadis 'afterw'alds Approach, and 
pick up wbat hati been loft. They 
have no inarriage berciriony, hut one 
fhan and otic woman always asso- 
ciate together. Thpy kill tortoises, 
and som^tnes alligators, both of 
whicii dicy eat, and consider ex- 
cellent^Eb^ 

The' most .remarkable caste 
arc the Nairs, who are the ]niro Sii- 
dras Of Malabar, and all pretend to 
be born soldiers, |^ut they are of va- 


rious ranks ami professions. 'flRV 
highest in rank arc the Kiiii, or Ki- 
rum Nair.s, who on all public oe- 
.casioii.s act ns cooks, whi(*li among 
Hindoos is a sure mark oftranseeiid- 
ant rank, for every person may eat 
food j)reparod by a person of ahigiici 
caste than himself. The second rank 
of Nairs are more parficularly named 
Sndras, but the whole acknowledge 
themselves, and arc allowed to Ixi 
of pure Sudra origin. TIn?rc are al- 
togetherll ranks of Nairs. 

This caste form the mililia of Ma.- 
labar, directed by the Brahmins, lind 
governed by rajahs, lioforc the coun- 
try was disturbed by foreign invasion, 
tlieir submission to their superiors 
was great; but they exacted defi i- 
eiice from those under them with a 
cruelly and arrogance rarely prac- 
tised, bill by Hindoos in their state 
ofdcfiomlcnce. A Nairwas^ixncctcd 
instantly to cut down a Trar*(cuUi- 
vator)or miicna (tisherman), w^ho pre- 
sumed to dclilc him by touching bis 
|>crson ; and a Kimilar fate awaited a 
Poliar, or Paliar, who did not turn 
out of his road a.s a Nair passed. The 
peculiar deity of the Nair caste is 
Visimu, hut th(*y wear on their fore- 
heads the murk of Siva, or Malta- 
deva. The proper road to hravcii 
they dcscriho as follows : 

The votary must go to Benar<*s, 
and afterwards perform the ccrcmion y 
in eoinrncinoration of his ancestors 
at Caya. He must then take up 
water from the Hanges, uinl pour it. 
OH the image of Siva at Haineswani, 
in the Straits of Ceylon. After Ihi.s 
he iniisi visit the principal places of 
\piigiims^e — such as Juggernauth in 
Orissa, and/.l>ipetty in the Carnatic. 
He mnat Always speak the truth, 
giVn much charity to learned 
ajiid poor llrahmiiis ; and, la.stly, he 
mbst IVetpieiitly fa.st and pray, and 
be ^"bry chaste in his conduct. 

The Nairs marry bolbi*e they arc 
10 years of age, but the husbginl 
never cohabits wit b his wife.; - J i'c 
aIlo\^ her oil, clothirig, V^hameHts, 
apd food ; but .she remains in her 
mother’s house, or after her\)areiits^ 
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death with her brothers, and co- 
habits with any person she chooses 
of an equal or higher rank than her 
own. lu consequence of this strange 
arraugenioiit, no Nair knows his fa- 
ther, and every man considers his 
sister's children as. his heirs. His 
mother manages the family, and al- 
ter licr death the eldest sister as- 
sumes the direction. A Nair's move- 
able property, on his decease, is 
equally divided among the sons and 
daughters of all his sisters. 

All Nairs jireteiul to be soldiers, 
but they do not ail follow tlic martial 
profession. There are supposed to 
be 30 distinct classes of this general 
tribe, many of wliorn practise the 
arts of husbandry, accounts, weav- 
ing, caipcntcrs' work, pottery, and 
oil nnikifig. rornicrly, however, they 
were all liable to be called on by 
their sovorcigns to perform military 
service. They are still very fond of 
paraciing up and down fully armed, 
the conse<picnCe is that assassina- 
tions are very frequent. Most «)f the 
Nairs (^r.d Malabar Hindoos arc as 
i*<uiinrkablc lor a thoughtless profti- 
sion, as in other parts they are no- 
torious for economy. The Nairs gc- 
ii(‘ially arc excessively addicted to 
intoxicating liquors, and are per- 
milted to eat venison, goats, fowls, 
and tish. 

Trom the time of Cheinimaii I’cr- 
mal until that of li^ der, Malabar 
was governed by tijc descendants of 
13 Nair chiefs sisters ; among whom, 
and among the different branches of 
tile same families, (here subsisted a 
constant eon In sion and ciiange of 
projicrty, wliieli w as greatly increas- 
ed by inan y.inlerior chiefs .assuming ^ 
sovereign power. The country tlilis 
became subdivided in a.j|uUllii 01 ^^f 
which there .is no other exanipfe, 
and it >vas a common saying in Miu 
labur, that a man could not take a 
step without going from one chiefs 
doininions into those of another. 
Hydcr ^ taking advantage of these 
dissensions, subdiif3d the northern 
division now called the Province of 
^Alalaba^j while the Rajah of Tra- 


vanebr, and the Cochin Kajali, sub- 
dued all the chiefs of the central and . 
southern divisions. 

To a European the succession 
among the Malabar chiefs appears 
very exti*aordiiiary, and as an in- 
stance that of the Shekury family 
may be described. The males of 
this family are called achuns, and 
never inarry.^ The ladies are ealle<i 
naitcars, and live in the houses of 
their brothers^ whose families they 
manage. Tliey have no husbands, 
but may grant their favours to any 
person. of the Klietri caste, who is 
not an achun. All the male chiidreu 
of these princesses become achuns, 
all the female naitears, and ail are of 
equal rank according to seniority; 
but they are divided into two houses, 
descended from two sisters of tho 
first shekury' rajah. I'lie eldest male 
of the family is called the shekury, 
or first rajah; the second is called 
ellea rajah ; the third cavashiry ra- 
jah ; the fourth talaii lain hoiiran ra- 
jah ; and the fifth tnriputamiira rajah. 
On the death of the shekury, the 
clloa rajah succeeds to the highest 
dignity; each inferior rajjdi gets a 
step, and the cildesl, entitled iu.hnn, 
heooincs taripulamiira. Tlujro arc? 
at present betw ecu one and 200 
achuns, and each receives a certain 
proportion of the fifth part of tho 
rcveinie, which has been granted ]»y 
the British government for their sup- 
port 

The Cuiiian, or Ciinishun, arc a 
caste of Malabar, w’hosc profession 
is astrology ; besides which tJioy 
make umbrellas, and cultivate the 
earth. In many parts of India, the 
astrologer, or wise nian^ whatever 
his caste may be; is .called a Cu- 
nishun. They are of so low a casto, 
that if a Cuniati come within 24 feci 
of a Brahmin, the latter ttiUst purify 
himself by prayer and ablution. They 
are said to possessipuweriiti inantras 
(charms) tiom fra^mentsOf^ fourth' 
Ved^ which is usually alleged to bo 
lost. - ^ .’i' 

A t a very early period tJie C ririst-k 
iau religioii made (icousiderable 
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p’oss on llie ]Malabar Coast, which 
contains in proporliou more persons 
prolossiiig that rclighni than any* 
of tier country in India.' The hierar- 
ch at system of the Roman Catholic 
^thiircii on the Malabar Coast con- 
sists of tlirce ecclesiastical chiefs; 
two of which are appoinied by the 
Portuj^iiese cburclr at €ioa; and one 
by the sec of Ronie, exclusive of tlie 
Babylonish bishops prcsidiii^ over 
th<? Ncstoriaii community. The great- 
est diocese is that of the Bishop of 
Cochin, now residing at Coulan; the 
scMiond is the Archbishop of Craiiga- 
iion? ; and the thiitl the bishop of 
Verapoly. Besides these tlierc is a 
Babylonian or Syiian nictropolitan, 
residing at Narnatc, in the province 
ofTravaiicor. Rourty-four churches 
« compose at present the Nestoriaii 
coinmunily, which contained above 
iiOtMMK) semis liofon* the arrival of 
Vasco clc (lama, and is now reduced 
to about 40,000. I'he number of 
Christians on the whole Malabar 
Coast, including the Syrians or Nes- 
toriaiis, is computed to amount to 
rather more than 200,000, of whom 
about 90,000 arc settled in the Tra- 
vancor country. TIk^ iniinber of 
Jews arc estimated to exceed 30,000. 

The first book printed on this 
coast was the Dnctrina Christiana of 
Ciovanni Gonsalvez, a lay brother of 
the order of tin* .lesnils, who first 
cast Tamil lie charact^u's in tho ycar 
1577. After this, in 1598, tlierc ap- 
jicared a book entitled the IlOs 8adc- 
iornm, which was followeil by .the 
Tamnlic Dictionary of i''ather An- 
* tonia de Proenza, printed in the year 
1079 at Anibalacate, on this 
*J'ho Hindoos of Malabar reckon by = 
the era of Parasu JIaiha, and divide 
it into cyck>.s^ of 1^0 years ; the year 
JK D. 18(K) being reckoned to coi*- 
respemd witfc the 97(fth of the cycle. 
The charaetm used in Malabar ai*c 
nearly : thdi9^mc with tbose tised 
among of llte Carnatic 
for wTitingt-jpoetryj ‘ and tlie poetic 
fanguiigc of both races is nearly the 
same.''- 

Tlic whole ^reiyn trade of this 


extensive province, boih import and 
export, is with a few exceptions eoii- 
fin(!d to Boni’aiy, the Pt rsian Gulf, 
and Giijrat. 'J’lic imports eoiLsist of 
alliim, assafoelida, cotton, piece 
goods, shawls, broad cloth; nankin, 
rice, sugar from Bchgal and Bombay, 
coir and cocoa imts fniiu Travancor, 
'Hie exports art* more numerous 
and extensive, and consist eliielly of 
coir, cocoa nnfs, timber, rice, ghee, 
dry ginger, piece goods, cardamom.s, 
popper, sandal wood, sapaii wood, 
tiinnerie; arrow root, betel niit, iron, 
ike. tkc. 

The total value of imports into 
this provineediiring 1811,110111 places 
beyond the territories of the Madras 
government \vas Arcot nip. 721,040, 
viz, _ . 

From B(*ngal ----- .55,844 
Bondiav - - - 438,935 

Ceylon - - - - ,8,610 

China ----- 5,630 

Eastward - - - - 20,636 
Goa ----- 2,375 

* Giijrat - - - - - 44,852 
M a haratta country 37,838 

Mocha - - - - 1,283 

'I’ravaiKior - - - 10,248 

Various places - - 94,789 


Arcot rn])ees 721,040 


The total value of the rx[)orts to 
places beyond the limits of the Ma- 
dras government, during 1811, was 
Arcot rupees 2,238,718, viz. 

To Calcutta - - - - 88,387 

Bombay - - - - 1,610,713 

Ceylon* 11,8*23 

' Eastw^anl - - - - 26,792 

Gujrat - - - - - 208,119 

A Lmidoti ' - - - • 1,887 

MdbaiWtfe - 39,275 

Moofer - - - : - 153,576 

- - - - - 59,800 

Travancor - - - - 51,532 

Various places - - 108,054 

Arcot nipccs 2,^6^t1S 

Between the 1st 1811,' and 
Oie 30th April, 1812, 1 146‘ yesscli^ 
anderaH, meainriiig 7l;79C ton^ar^ 
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rlyed;. and 409 \esse!s, luoasuriiig^ 
55,2()8 tons, departed. {!', Jiuefia- 
?WM,, Parliamentnri} liepm ts^ Wilks^ 
UovXy Duncan, Fra Paulo, ^ c.) 


MAf.ABAJl PBOVINCE. ^ 

A proviiice on tlio west coast of 
Jiidiii, silnated between the )0th 
and 13t!i dcpecs of north lalitiidc. 
^I’o the north it is bounded by the 
Province ot'Caiiara; on the south by 
the Cochin’s territories: to 

the «cist it has the chain of hi^h 
nntunlains named the Western 
Ghauts ; and to the west the sea. In 
ienj^th it may be estimated at 155 
miles, by 35 the a\erajjc3 brc«adth. 

’Phis provinc<j may lx? divided into 
two portions. By far the most ex- 
tensive consist s of low hills separated 
by narwiw v cal lies, and from tho 
(ibaifls this always extends a coii- 
siderablo distance to the westtward, 
and .sometimes even to the sea. The 
lulls arc seldom of any cousidomble 
lM‘ijj;ht, but in ftcncral hav<5 steep 
sides and level suiniiiils. 'I'lic sidc.s 
r)ossess the best soil, and arc in many 
f lacos fonn(*<l into terraces. The 
Miiiiiiiits ill iiiaiiy ))laccs arc bare, 
and espirially towards tlie north ex- 
pose to the view larjjfe surfaces of 
naked rock. The valli(‘s contain, in 
general, rivulets that convey away 
the .siipcrtlnoiis water; but in some 
places the level is not sunicicnt, and 
in tho rainy seasfm the ground is 
much ovci11ow,(ul. ’.riie soil in these 
valiies is cxtri mely feiiilc. 

The second poi tion of the Mala- 
bar jirbviiice consists ofa poor sandy 
soil, and is contined to the places on 
the scarcoast, seldom above three 
miles wide, and in general not so 
much. Near the low hilis these 
plains are the most level, and best 
fitted for the cultivation of rice. 
Nearer tlie sea they arc more uiie- 
qual in tlieir surface, and rise into 
low' ddwns^ admirably adapted for 
the cocoa nut tree, /Hiis (yvision 
of the c(«mtvy is wonderfully iutcr- 
tectigd'* by inlets of tlie sea, wjiicli 
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often run for gr^at lengths parallel 
to the coast, receiving the various 
mountain streams, and communi- 
cating with the ocean by difl’ereiit 
narrow and shallow openings. In 
other places, where there arc none 
of these, salt inlets, the low land 
within the downs on the sca-eoasl is, 
in the rainy reason, totally over- 
flowed ; for the fresh water has then 
no vent, and must therefore stag- 
nate until it gradually evaporates. 
As it dries up it leaves the land tit 
tor some particular kinds of rice; 
and it is probably o\ying to tliis cul- 
tivation, that the stagnate waters do 
not injure tho. salubrity of the air ; 
for Malabar, generally, may be 
esteemed a licalthy country. 

In tins prpviiiee the rivers and 
moimtaiu streams are very nume- 
rous ; but, on account of the vicinity 
of the AVestern (> hauls to the sea, 
tlieir courses arc very sliort. l''ow 
of the rivers have any peculiar ap- 
pellation, hilt each portion is culled 
after the mostrcmarkalile place near 
which it flows. In the Irnadu dis- 
trict gohl dust is collected in the 
river which .passes Nclainhur; and 
is a branch of that w hich falls into 
the sea at I'arapaiiada. 

The forests in this country are 
private propeiiy, applietUioh being 
necessary to tlic landlord I'or per- 
mission to cut dow n any paiticiilnr 
tree, which is not requisite in all 
parts of India. The teak tree grow s 
mostly about jVlanargliaiit, and is 
therefore loo remote from a iia\ i- 
gable,rivi;r to be conveyed for sale 
to the sca-coast. The sandal w oo<l 
is not the produce of Malabar; but, 
as the greater part qf it grows im- 
mediately to the eastvvavd of the 
Western Ghauts, all that is pro- 
duced tow ards the sqiirces of the 
Caycry ought to come i^o Malabar, 
as tho nearest sea-eoast fripm whence 
it can be exported. . TW sandal 
wood is of the best but tho 

few trees that qro roiind;,Wifhin tho 
limits of Malabar are tdtally devoid 
of smell. The palm, which m Ma- 
labar is called ^|ic (borassus), 
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i5 in such immense quantities about 
Palighaut, tliat the jagory prepared 
from it commonly sells at one fanam 
per tolani, or 2s. 7jd. percwt. With 
proper care an excellent spirit might 
be extra<‘tcd from it. 

Black pepper is the grand article 
ol* European export from Malabar, 
as they usually purchase about five- 
eighths of all produced, and carry it 
principally to Europe direct, or to 
Bombay and (Miina; for which last 
inaTkct many articles, the produce 
of Malabar, arc pccnliarly suited. 
I’hc retnaindcr of the popper is ex- 
ported chiefly by the uative traders 
to the Bay of Bengal, Surat, Ciitch, 
Siiide, and other countries in the 
north-west of India; and a consider- 
able quantity goes to the Arabian 
merchants of Muscat, Mocha, llo- 
deida, and Aden, lii 1810 the im- 
ports to Bengal from the Coast of 
Malabar and Bombay amounted to 
391,565 sicca rupees, and the ex- 
ports to the Coast of Malabar to 
2,238,699 sicca rupees. On the 
Coast of Malabar, Caiiara, and west 
of India, the Company have custoiii- 
fjonses at Bombay, Mangalore, TeJ- 
liclicrry, Muhe, Calicut, Cochin, and 
Aiijciigo. 

Malabar, when invaded by Ilydcr, 
was a country very rich in the pre*- 
cioiis metals, the inhabitants having 
been, for ages, acciiTnulatiiig the 
gold and silver that had been given 
to them for the produce of their gar- 
dens. A fteir its compicst, vast sums 
were extorted from the natives by 
the miltiaiy officers, and by the Ca- 
naresc Brahmins placed over the ire- 
venue. In the northern parts of 
Malabar the most common ciiirency 
is a silver fanuni, ' equal in value to 
^ue-fiftii of a Bombay rupee, lii ' 
the Vella ter district are many forges 
for ihOltiiig iron, which is done so 
imperfe^dy, that its cavities inclnde 
many pt^s of charcoal, enveloped 
by the In this small district, 
also, iher^ arc a tew minarkable 
spot^ of land watered by fierciinial 
sfreams, that annually pmdttcc tluco 
^rops of rice.' f 
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The native brcotl of cattle and 
bnli'aloes in Malabar arc of a very 
diminutive form, and are but little 
used ill the transportation of goods, 
•which are nsnally earned by porters. 
No horst's, asses, swine, sheep, or 
goats, are bred in iVTalabar ; at b ast 
tfie nimiber is perfectly iiieonsidei- 
able, all those reejuired for the use 
of tlic inliabilaiits lieing imported 
from the eastward, 'flic original 
natives had no poultry : init, sint^e 
the Europeans have settled among 
them, llio eommon fow l may be had 
in abundance. Ct^esc, ducl-.s, and 
turkies are eoiifiiied to the sea-roast, 
where they are reared by the Poi tu- 
giKJse. 

The villages in Malabar are the 
neatest in India, and arc much em- 
bellished by the beauty and elegant 
dress of the Brahmin girls, 'flic 
houses are placed contiglToiis in a. 
straight line, and are built of mud, 
so as generally to occupy tw'o side,** 
of a square area, that is a little 
raised, and kept clean and free from 
grass. The mud is of an excellent 
quality, and, ill general, is neatly 
smoothed, and either white-washed 
or painted ; but the houses, being 
thatched w ith palm leaves, are ex- 
tremely liable to lire. Bofli bazars 
and villages have been introduced by 
foreigners, the Narnlmurics, Nairs, 
and all the aborigiaal natives of Ma- 
labar living in detached houses, sur- 
rounded with gardens, and col- 
lectively called Desas. These higher 
ranks use very little clofliing, hut arc 
remarkably clean in their persons — 
entuneous distempers being never 
observed, exco|)t among the slaves 
and the vi>ry low est castes. 

" In' th about Palighant 

by^far tlfe greater part of the labour 
ill 'tlie' field is performed by slaves. 
Tlictse are the absolute property of 
their lords, or devams. They arc 
not attached to the soil, but may bo 
sold or transferred in any manner a 
master think lit. except that a hus- 
band ainl wife cannot ; be sold sepa- 
rately; biii Children may be takc^ 
from their parentis, 'fhese slaves are 
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«f diffcioiit cat;ICK. They erert ior 
themselves hunporary huts, whleli 
arc little b(3ltcr than hujcc baskets. 
A yourijy man arid his wile will sedi 
from 61. 43. to 71. 8s,; two or three 
children will add 21. 10s. to th<f va- 
lue ut* the family. Th(‘ slaves ar(3 
very severely 1rf*atrd, and their di- 
minutive stature, a nd squalid appear- 
ance, shew cvidehtly a want of adc- 
iiuate nourishment. There can be 
no eoinpniisoii of their condition 
with that of the slaves in the AVest 
Indies, ej;eept that, in Malabar,* 
there are a snnicieiit iminberof fe- 
males, who are allowed to marry 
any person of the same caste with 
themselves. 'I'hc personal labour of 
the w ife is always cxach'd by the 
hnsba lid’s master, the master of the 
f!:irl having' no anihnrity over her, so 
long as sjie lives w ith another man’s 
slave/A’Iiis is a pnictiecthatoiighltobc 
u<h)|)t<Hl hy tluAVi'st-India planters. 

'J'ho soiilliern and middle divi- 
sions of the Malabar Province are 
.siifiposcd tt) contain 3600 British 
.sc|iiiirc miles, with rather more than 
100 inhabitants to the square miles; 
th(' total iiumbor of inhabitants pro- 
bably exceeding 600,000. In 1800 
the pojnilatioii of four dist riels, viz. 
Bi'ltutaiiada, Pavnpanada on the sea- 
coast, and Vi'Ilafcr and Shirnada 
towards the (Ilia (its, w as as lidlows : 
ilonses inhabit - d by Muhoni- 

medaiis - - - - - - 12,581 

T>o. by Nainljourg Ihahmiiis 207 

j>o. hy Puttar Bnilinniis - - 44* 

Do, by the families of rajahs 33 

Do. hy Nairs - - - - - 6,747 

Do. by'J'iais ----- 4,733 

Do. by imien.as (fishermen) - 608 

Do. by jicople froiii the east- 
ward 472 

Total 25,516 


Inhabitants. 

rontaining about >• - - 140,000 
\ II iiiber olUiiaic slaves 8,5^7 
I’emalaJIfio - - - 7,654 

W’ — lb, 201 

Total population I56;201 
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ThO Malabar Province, on Us 
(3om)tig into the possession of the- 
Company, in 1702, w^as annexed to 
the Bombay Presidency. It was 
then found to labour under al! th-: 
evils wdiich could be inflicted upon 
it by the hand of injustice and op- 
pression ; ahd the ad mi iiistrat ion of 
its aifnir!;, wliile it continucil under 
the Bombay government, was lud 
cahailati^d to improve ils condition. 

first invaded by Ilyder, in 
1766, Malabar W'as governed liy a 
race of rajahs, exercising, in t!i<*ir 
respective districts, an aiitliority 
nearly independent — tlie lands being 
inostiy in tlie possession of the 
Nairs. ’I'hc pcTseciilions to which 
the rajahs and Nairs were suhjeeted, 
during ttio Alahommedan rule of 
Hyder and 'J'ipfioo, but more parti- 
cularly the latter, obliged them to 
seek refiigc in other countries. 'J'he 
pow or and anthority w'hich thoy had 
possessed were transfc>rred to the 
Moplays (Mahomincdan), w ho coii- 
seqmmtly became the ollicers and 
iustnimenfs of government. 

On tlie breaking out of the war 
betw^een Tippoo and the British, in 
1790, the rajahs and Nairs were 
leading a predatory life in the jun- 
gles, or were living in the I’ravan- 
eor province. They w- ere allow'cd 
to join the Britisli army, but the 
war w’as terminated without their 
assistance. 'J’he Bombay govern- 
ment immediately reinstated the ra- 
jahs and Nairs in their former pos- 
sessions, and made a sctfleinont 
with them tor tlie revenues; hut 
they failed to fulfil their engage- 
iiieuts in three .suucessive seltliv 
incnts, aiul their mode of goverii- 
inclit was besid?s found sin;h as 
could not be tolerated or pi:otccte<t 
eousisteiit with humanity. They 
were, in consequence, deprived of 
all anthority, and allovvpd piie-fifth 
of their country's* reyeiia^ to sup- 
port their dignity; wlii^i is more 
than any sovereign of cbiisequerice 
ill Europe can .spafe for Ihatopiir- 
pose. They were, nevertheless, <l|s- 
satisfied, became nfractory, and u,\ 
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tast hoislcil the stantlard of rebel- 
Jioti ; thereby erejitiiig ii coiirusion 
which eonitl only be .snbjliied by a 
inililary force. In- this state of af- 
fairs (he Ucngalgovcriinieut ordered 
the tjaiisfer of the province to the 
M a<h as Ibxisideinw, and it was com- 
mit kd to the inaiiageinctit of a iiii- 
litaiy onicer, having three subordi- 
:iiat(Mol{oetors. 

Since tliis period a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the con- 
dition <d’ this province, and it now 
exhiinis a scene of piihlic tr:nK|nil- 
liiy and progressive opnhmce, whh‘h 
would appear, in a great degree, at- 
irihiiiahio to the judicious local ar- 
raiigcinenls of Mr. Warden, the col- 
lector, who was appointed to that 
impurtuiii situation in ISO.3, and dis- 
charged the duties of it for eight 
yc^ars. lii 181)7 the revenue pro- 
duced l)y this province w as six lacks 
and a hull' of star pagodas, and it 
>vas on Die increase. It had been 
realized witliout dillienlty, and was 
pKuluced by indirect taxation ; the 
land revi.’titics being light, in compa- 
rison with the rest of the south of 
Lidiu. lieshles the province, the 
collcetorship of Malabar iiichules 
the \V vnaiul, and some small dis- 
tiiets al»ov<? the Western Ghauts, 
r /'*. Buchaunn^ o//i llqm% Fra, Pa- 
uli, Dunvnn^ Palcmiar, tVc.) 

M AL \ a A R 1 *01 NT.— A remarkable 
promontory on the island of Bombay, 
where there i.s a cleft of rockof coii- 
.Mderul)!!' sanctity, to which nume- 
rous 11iiiih;o ])ilgrims resort for tlie 
purpose of regentration, wdiich is 
•elfeetcd by i^issing through the aper- 
ture. Tills hole is of cunsideiable 
elevation, situated ainoiig rocks of 
ditfuMilt access, and, in the stormy 
’Season, incessantly lashed by the 
siTrf of the ocean. Near to, it are 
the mins of a temple^ which is re- 
ported, witli^ great probability, to 
Iiave been blow n «p by the idol- 
iiatiiig Portuguese. 

In the neit^iboiirl^^ is a beauti- 
ful Brahmin village, built round a 
fine tAiik of coustdenible , extent, 
with broad Aights (d* stops down to 


the water. Brahiniiis are berc louud 
leading tin' lives most ugreeulile to 
them. The ceremonies of rtdigieii 
comprise the business of their lives ; 
and a literary aird eontcmplative iu* 
dolciice forms their negative i>leu- 
snr<*. vSom(5 of them arc saul to 
have lived here ti) an old age, w itli- 
ont once visiting tlie emitiguous tow n 
of Bombay. WiTilthy and d<ivout 
Hindoos pay oeeasioiial visits to 
these philosophers, and derive pi-olit 
and consolation from their sage coun- 
sels. Ni‘ar to this village is a temple 
of Lfikslimi (the goddess of plenly\ 
much resorted to by pilgrims and 
pious persons, w ho have the atlili- 
lional heiiefit of optional regenera- 
tion olfered, in the passage tlirough 
the venerated type above described, 
(Moor, ^c.) 

AIALACCA, {MahJin), * 

A peninsula situated at the soiiibei n 
extremity of India, beyond the Gan- 
ges, and extending from the iirst to 
the nth degree of north latitude. 
The isthmus of Kraw^, about i)7 
miles in breadth, connects it to the 
north with llio province of 'J’enas- 
seiiin; on all the other sides it is 
bounded by I he I'lastern Ocean. In 
length ii may he estimated at 77o 
miles by I2i> the average breadth. 

This nearly iusulahMl region con- 
sists of a long naiTOw strip of land, 
almost covered by a di'cp and impe- 
netrable forest. A range of extreme- 
ly bleak mountains runs through it 
Iroin one extremity to IIk; other, giv- 
ing rise to inmitnevahle streams, 
wliicb fall into the sea on each side, 
so tifiat the country is well .supplied 
with water. The principal inodern 
.subdivisions of the peninsula are the 
isthmus of Kraw, Qiicda, Pera, Sa- 
leiigore, Malacca, Bumbo, Johore, 
'I’ringaao, Packanga, and Patany ; 
and at the soutlieili cxtrbmity are 
the islands of Bintang, Bataiig, dmi 
Sincapoor, with many others, so 
thickiyiftclustered togidher, that they 
seem a prolongation of the main 
land, being only separated by narrow 
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straits. The west coast is also stud- 
ded with numerous islands, and, 
amon^ the rest, Piilo Peiiaiig^, or 
Prince of Wales’s Island; but on 
the eastern side tlie sea is more open 
and less interrupted. 

Like other Malay countries, the 
. coast is well covered with wood, and 
exhibits a g^reat extent of verdure ; 
hut, as far as is yet known, the tcak- 
Irec is thought to he astranp;er. As, 
ill iiiany parts of the inist, the jun- 
gles, from tludr density* and threat 
bixuriancc, arc unfavourable to the 
pVoductimi of animals, game, in 
consecpieuee, is dillienlt to be. pro- 
cured. 'Pile soil is not remarkable 
for its tertility, but the seas and ri- 
vers afford an abundant supply of 
Osh. The rivers, on account of the 
bars and sandbanks at their moullis, 
are only navigable for vessels of 
snialj Imrden. Ships returning to 
Calcutta from their voyage eastward 
IVeijueiitly call at Salcngore, Prince 
of Walcs^s Island, and Qiicda, to 
collect tin, pepper, helel-nut, wax, 
elephants’ teeth, and rattans — arti- 
cles of export ; the grand import 
consists of opium : but for furtlicr 
eonunerciai and local details, the 
reader is referred to the diflcreiit 
subdivisions specillcd ; whut follows 
being principally applicable to the 
Malay nation generally. 

I’he ptai insula is at present iiiha- 
l)it('d by various distinct races of 
people. IJnlil rceimtly the Siamese 
p(»sscssed the tiorthern part to Lat. 
7 ^. extending across, and the Ma- 
lay .states of Quciluh, Pataiiy, Trin- 
gauiio, and Paekaiig, are still tri- 
butai v to that kingdom ; the power 
of which, however, has been greatly 
riMliiced by the Birmans. The Ma- 
lays posse.ss the whole of the : sea 
coast from tliiit latitude to Point 
Romania, being mixed in sonic 
places with the Biiggesses iroin Ce- 
lebes, w ho have still a small settle- 
ment at Saleiigot'c. The inland 
parts to the northward are inhabited 
by f ile Patany people, who /tppear 
to be a mixture of Siamese and 
Mabi3% and occupy independent 


villages. The Mcnancabow people 
on the Peninsula are so named t'rom 
an inland country in Sumatra; a dis- 
tinction being made between tlieni 
and the Malays of Johorc, although 
none is perceptible. 

Among the aboriginal nativos are 
the oriental negroes^ who inhabit the 
interior, Tiiongh of a more diniiim- 
tivc stature, they have tlie woolly 
hair, the jetty black skin, the thick 
lip, and flat nose, which characterize 
the African. By the Malays tJicy 
are named Sanning, and tliey aic 
distinguished into tlic Samangs of 
the lower lands; who, tVom tlieii 
vicinity to llic Malays, have bor- 
rowed some slender portion of civi- 
lization, and the Samangs of the 
mountains, w'ho are represented as 
being in llio lowxsst stage of savage 
existence. Tlie first hav e fixed ha- 
bitations, plant a small cpiaiifity of 
rice, and barter with the Malays for 
food or cloths, the resin, bees’ w^ax, 
and htmey of their forests. I'hc last 
present the gomiine picture of the 
hunter’s life, and are divided into 
petty coininiinilios, perpetually at 
variance. ’J'hoy go entirely naked, 
and are .said to have no fixed habi- 
tations, wandering through the thick 
forests ill c|uest of roots and game, 
and^ taking .shelter from the Vt eather 
under the first tree or thicket, ’fheir 
language diifers much from that of 
t!ic Malays, who desorilie it as a 
mere jargon, which can only be com - 
pared to Uio chattering of large 
birds. 

The Malays arc named Khek by 
the Siamese, and Masu by the Bir-" 
mans. Their language, which liou- 
tains a great number of sansi^rit, 
many Arabic, and even some Portu- 
guese words, has from its sweetness 
been IcTnieil the Italian, and frdiri 
its general itiilusioji the Hindostany, 
or ilrigiia franca of tlui cast. As a 
spoken language it exists in its 
greatest purity in the states of Quo- 
da li, Turjjiasay, J^era, Salengore, Kil- 
luiig, Johore, 'rriiigaiio, Pahang^ tuid 
as far as Patany, where it meets tlie 
Siamese. The j^lulay is genially 
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employed in the districts bordering 
on the sea roast, and the months and 
banks of navigable rivers, being the 
niediiini of commercial and foreign 
intercourse; but it has obtained no 
footing in the interior of the Indian 
continent. 1*hat the Malay lan- 
guage has acquired this extensive 
currency, is attributable to the com- 
nnn’cia] and enterprising character of 
the people ; who, either by force of 
arms, or in the spirit of uicrcantilc 
speculation, have established them- 
selves ill every part of the Archi- 
pelago; and also to the valuable 
qualities of the language, which is 
remarkably soft and easy of |)ro- 
iiuiiciation, and simple in the gram- 
matical relation of its words. The 
cliaractcr generally used is a modi- 
tication of the Arabic, to whici} they 
add six other hitters. 'Fhe Malay 
spoken at the Island of Tidorc, when 
visitl'd in 1521 by Peggafitla, the 
eompuniori of Magellan, accords 
exactly with the Malay of the pre- 
sent day; which proves that no ma- 
terial nttenitiou has taken place in 
the tongue, during the lapse of tlirec 
centuries. 

The great sources of all the Ma- 
lay poetic legends are the Javancs<‘, 
the* Iveiiiig (spoken on the west side 
of tile Bay of Bengal), and the Ara- 
bic* languages. The Malayan lite- 
rature consists chiefly of transcripts 
and vci-sions of tlie Koran, com- 
mentaries on the Mahommedan law, 
and liistorie talcA in prose and verse. 
Many of tliese .arc original com- 
positions, and others are traiislatiuiis 
of the popular tales current in Arabia, 
Persia, India, and the neighbouring 
Island of Java; There are also 
many compositidhs of a historical 
nature. One of this description, 
Termed the Hikarat Malacca, relates 
the founding of tliat city by a Java- 
nese adventurer, the arrival of the 
Portuguese, and the eomhats of the 
Malays with Albuquerque, and the 
otIiorPortiiguesc oominaliders . 

With rcsptjct to the religion pos- 
sessed by the Malayan princes, prior 
to their eoiiTersion to the Mahom- 


inedau, little is known ; but it was 
probably some iiiodifieatioii of the 
Jtindoo religion, miurli corrupted and 
blended willi the antecedent idolatry 
of the ■ country where they origi- 
nated. Prior to their convejsi<ni, 
they do not appear to have had an 
ora, with which iliinloos are goiie- 
nilly amply provided ; and they ap- 
pe<ar also to have been ignorant of 
the ordinary division of time, into 
days, weeks, and years; a division 
well known to their civilized neigh- 
bours, tlie Javanese. Kvcii now, 
however, the more eiiligliteiied of 
them are seldom able to tell tlieir 
own age, or tJie year of their birtli. 
The modern Malays arc of the 
Sopni Maliommedaii sc( t, but do 
not possess maeh of the bigotry so 
common among the Wi’sti-rii Ibl- 
lovvers of Mahoinmod. Men of rank 
have their religions periods, (juring 
which tlu‘y staaqmlouiily attend to 
their duties, iind reliain from gruti- 
fieatipiis of the appetiP;, togedlu r 
with gambling mid cock-fighting ; 
but these intervals are neither long 
nor frequent. 

The Malay governments are of the 
rudest eoustnietion, and Ibiinded on 
principles lUMiriy feudal. 'I ho iicad 
of the state is a rajah, who usiiall} 
assumes the tide of sultan, intro- 
duced by the Arubians; and iiiiiler 
him arc a certain iiumtier of dattoos 
or nol>les, who have a tiuin of sitii- 
ordinate vassals. Tii gonerut, liou- 
ever, the king is but little obeyeil 
b^' the eliiots, or the latter by the. 
people, than according to their iit- 
cliiiation. V iolent acts of inunc- 
diate power are eommitted both by 
the chiefs and th(*ir superior, but 
there is no regular .system of obedi- 
ence^ The presumptive heir is in 
all states named the rajah inoodo, 
or young rajah ; and with (he insti- 
tution of dattoos appears peculiar 
to this nation. The free Malays are 
an intelligent, active, industrious 
body of men, engaged like the Chi- 
nese in ti'adc and foreign commerce. 
Many of their prows are very fine^ 
vessels, and navigated witlf consi- 
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dcrablo skill ; but tlic IMalay sailor, 
altbou^b stroiijjj and occasiouallv ac- 
livc, is by no. means pcrs(^vt‘rin£;:ly 
so ; and, during extreme cold or bad 
xvcalher, is foniid to scnlk sooner 
1h.nn the more leebJc but docile lieii- 
g;al lascrar. 

'i'Jie distinct difiraetcy- of the Ma- 
lay is rcrtanily of a very extraordi- 
nary nature, and exhibits a strikiu^f 
coiitrnst to tlie mild mid timid Ben- 
j^aJIy, In their ])iirsiiit of jduiidcr 
(he Malays arc active, restless, and 
coura'^eous, as in their coiiqiiests 
they arc ferocious and vindictive. 
'I’o I heir enemies they arc remorse- 
less, to llieir frieiids capricious, and 
to strangers trcaclieroiis. The cou- 
rage of the Malay may be considered 
of that furious and despiTatc kind, 
that acts on tin; impulse of tiic mo- 
wurnt, rather than that steady and 
fleliberatte conduct that preserves its 
character under all circumstances. 
It is ccpially dangerous to otfeiid or 
punish a Malay: in the one case be 
will stab privately: in the other, in 
the heat of his rage. By the same 
impetuous temper that renders him 
impatient of injuries he is driven to 
desperation by misfortunes, whether 
they arise from unavoidable circuin- 
stanecs, or from his own rniseoiidiict. 
In either case lie rarely submits to 
Lis fate with coolness, but flics to bis 
favourite opium, to prepare him for 
the commission of the desperate act 
he meditates. Animated to a frenzy 
he lets loose bis long black hair, 
draws his deadly creese, and rushes 
into the streets, determined to do all 
the mischief ho can during the short 
time he has to live. Tins is what is 
usually called running a inuck C&oiii . 
his calling amok, amok; — ^kill,kill), 
and seldom happenmn a British set-, 
tlemeut; but were veiy^ frequent 
among the Dutch, who were noto- 
rious for the hend-like cruelty , of 
their punishments. An inilortuuate 
propensity to gambling is oneof the ; 
chief causes that drives the Malay 
to this state of desperation. pas- 
sionately attached is he to eveiy 
species \)fgimnpg, and moro partis* 


cularly of cock-fighting, that his Iasi 
morsel, the cove rii g of his body, his 
wife and children, are frequently 
staked on the issue of a bailie to be 
fbiiglit by bis favourite cock. 

The sii])enorily of llio .Knropcaii 
naval power in the Eastern Seas, lias 
tended very miicji to repri ss the pi- 
racies and depredations of the Ma- 
lays, wli.o ai*e cerlaiiily no longer liio 
bold and enterprising race of Bucea-^ 
necr.s they arc represented to have 
been. The authority of law and just- 
ice, however, is hut imperfectly es- 
tablished; trading vessels visiting 
their ports must still he armed, and 
notwithstcindiiig every precaution are 
frequently cut olf, and their crews 
murdered, with eircnnistaiiees of sin- 
giilar atrocity. I'he pojinlatioii along 
tlic Malay coasts does not appear (iji 
the increase, nor arc the marriages 
prolific. It has been asserlod from 
good antlmrity, that imder favour- 
able clnainistauces,th(^ average nuiii- 
ber of Uvjng cliildrcu to a tiiariiagc 
is highly rated at two. 

It appears I’rom evidence as posi- 
tive as the nature ol‘ the subjrH l will 
admit, that the present possessors of 
the coast of tlio Malay Pcminsiila 
were, in the first instuiujo, adven- 
turers from Sumatra; who, in the 
12th century, formed an esfabiisli- 
meiil there ; and that the indigenous 
iiihabilaiits were gradually diiven by 
them to the rocks aud inountains, 
and arc entirely a difiefent race of 
men. ^ 

The original cpiinfr}' inhabited by 
the Malayan race, according to the 
best autiioritles, was the kingdom of 
Palcmbangin the Island ofSiimalra, 
on tlic banks of tlie Bivcr Mala}U, 
from, whence they migrated about 
A* D. 1 160, to the south easleni r‘x- 
treinity of tlie opposite peniiisulaV 
where they first built the city of Sin- 
: capoor, and afterwards, about A. .D. 
1252, founded that of Malacca. Dp 
to A. D, 1276, the Malayan princes 
were -pagans. Sjultau Mahomm^d 
Sliah, who at that era ascended the 
throne, was the first Mahoinniedan 
prince, and by the propagation of 
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lliis fiiitli acquired f^rcat celebrity 
during- a long reign ol‘57 years. His 
intlueiice appears to have extended 
over the neighbouring islands of Lin- 
gen and Bintang, together with Jo- 
hore, Patnny, Quedah, and Pera, on 
the coasts of the peninsula, and 
Cam par and Aru in Sumatra — all of 
whicii acquired the appellation of 
IVlalayu. 

During part of the I51h century, 
Malacca appears to have been in 
subjection to the Siamese sovereigns. 
Sultan Malimood Shah was the 1211i 
Malayan King, and seventh king of 
Malacca city. In A. D. 1509 he re- 
pelled the aggression of the King of 
Siam; but, in 1511, was conquered 
hy the Portuguese under Alplionso 
D'Albuquerqiic, and compelled with 
the principal inhabitants to ily to the 
extremity of the peninsula, where ho 
tbunded the city of Jolioro, which 
still subsists. {Marsden, Edinburgh 
lleview, Leyden,' Quarterlif Iteview, 
Ehmre, ^r.) 

Malacca. — A town in the straits 
of the same name, situated near the 
southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsula. Lat. 2®. 14'. N. Long. 
102®. 12'. E. 

The roads here arc safe, but the 
entrance of llie river is rendered in- 
tricate by a bar, over which boats 
cannot pass before ({uarter flood, nor 
al ter last quarter ebb, w ithout niutdi 
difliciilty. Under the Ice of the is- 
land, n^rest to the fort, there is a 
Ijarbour w here, i:» the S. W. moii- 
.soon, vessels not drawing more than 
10* feet water may be secured. The 
iiuiises ill the tow n are tolerably well 
built, with broad and straight streets, 
but that part of it inhabited by the 
natives is composed of bamixio and 
mat huts. On tlie southern side of 
liTe river are the remaining walls of 
a fori, in a most ruinous condition. 
A few guns arc ranged along a little 
above the fort, which serves as a sa- 
luting^ baiteiy. On the summit of 
thiambuiit stands aivold Portuguese 
chapel, built in the 16th eeiilury, but 
now in* a state of dilapidation. 

The country aroiwd Malacca, for 
7 2n 


eight or 10 miles in circumference, is 
pleasant and produelive; and, al- 
tlioiigti so near the equal or, tin* heat 
of the climate is moderate — it being 
refreshed by a succession of land 
and sea breezes. The rising grounds 
ill tlie vicinity are barren a nd^ rocky, 
and have been used by the Cliiiiesc 
as places of sepnliurc; most of the 
cultivators, distillers, sugar makers, 
and farmers of the customs, being of 
that indusfriuiis nation. The vallies 
reduce rice and sugar, W'liich might 
c much increased under a belter 
government. 

Considerable sup}dics of grain are 
imported to Malacca from Bengal, 
Java, and Sumatra ; but abundance 
of fruits and vegetables may bo pro 
cured here, parlieiilarly yams and 
potatoes among the roots, and the 
mangostceii among the frui^. Sheep 
and bullocks arc scarce, hiit4here 
arc buflaloes, hogs, poultry, and fisIT, 
ill great plenty, and at moderate 
prices. The trade of Ibis place w as 
extensive until superseded by Prince 
of Wales’s Island, both as a place of 
commerce and refreshment. The 
export trade priueipaily consisted of 
all the produce of the straits and 
eastern ports, such as tin, pepper, 
biche do mar, sago, rattans, canes, 
elephants’ teeth, and some gold <liist. 
The country ships from Calcutta to 
tlie Malay coast with upiiiin, piece 
goods, raw and China .silks, and 
dollars, ballast witli rice ; which, if 
they do not dispose of at tfuiikseylon, 
or Prince of Wales’s Island, tliey sell 
here, and take in ballast. During 
the Dutch govcrunierit this was a 
great market for piece goods, hut 
the opium was buiiglit on the Dutch 
East India Company’s account by 
' the govemcir, who with the fiscal 
and shahbunider, were the principal 
merchants. Occasionally a few chests 
of opium were' smuggled on shore by 
private merchants, and spars for mo- 
derate-sized vessels might be pro- 
cured. 

A.IX 1262, Sri Iscahdcr Shall, the 
last King of Sincapoor, heiiig liard 
pressed by the forces of the King of 
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Majapahit in Java, retired first to 
the northward, and aiterwards to 
the westward, where he founded a 
new city, to whieli he gave tlie name 
of ^falacca. It was first visited, in 
1508, by llie Porlnguesc, and, in 
1611, captured by them after an ob- 
stinate resistance. In their posses- 
scsion it remained until 1640, during 
which interval it was repeatedly at- 
tacked by tlie kings oC Acheeii, w-ho 
wer(! with the utmost diiliciilty pre- 
vented from eU'ecting its conquest. 
In 1610 it was assailed by the Dutch 
and taken, after a siege of six 
inonlhs. With them it remained 
until 1795, when it was seized on hy 
the lliiglish, bntfcstored at the peace 
of A miens. 1 1 wan again recaptured 
by the Ihitish, with whom it still 
continues, and partofthcwatisblowii 
lip in ll;^()7, at whicli time the re- 
V(*nuts produced 80,000 dollars per 
siiinuni. 

Tlie territorial possessions of the 
Dutch in this vicinity, according to 
the Traiisaelions of the Batavian 
Moehdy, are the nionniaiiis of K um- 
bo, inhabited by a Malay people 
named iMuniiig Caboii (iVftaiauea- 
l)(»wO, and Mount Opbir, calleil by 
the natives (Juiioiig la dang. These 
limits tliey say are impracticable for 
a Kuropcaii to pass — the whole coast 
for some leagues from tlie sea being 
either a morass or impenetrable lb- 
rest ; these natural diftieulties being 
aggravated hv the trcacheroas and 
sanguinary eliaracter of tliCv natives. 
{Mar.sdeu^ £Jlmvre, Johnson^ Hoivixan, 
^c. (St.) 

M-alativok. — A small town in the 
Island of Cc>lon. Lat. 9°. 17^ N. 
Long. 81°. 7', 10. 

This placre is inieommonly w^ell 
situated (dose to a small riyer whieh 
runs past the fort, and when it joins 
the sea forms a harbour snlficicnt to 
admit small craft. 'Hie principal 
employmrpt pf the inhabitants is 
lishiug, and Ihmi hence the garrison 
ai 'IViinauruile is supplied with this 
article. Chittle and poultry ar c hero 
also i;he:)p and abundant. In the 
woods wild hogs and deer are so 
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plentiful, tliat for a little powder and 
shot a native will undertake to pro- 
cure game, and ask no iiirthcr pay. 
{Pcrcivnl, 

Malda , — A town in the 

province of Bengal, district of Rajc- 
inal, 66 miles N. by W. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat. 25°. 3'. N. Long. 
88° 4'. E. 

This place is situated on a river 
whieh eoiiiniuiiicatcs with the Gan- 
ges, from uhich the town is not far 
removed. It arose out of the ruins 
of Goiir, the ancient capital of Ben- 
gal; is a place of great trade;, and 
produces mueh silk, which is tlio 
staple commodity of the coniitry. 
Tlie M caving of mixed goods made 
with silk and cotton also nourishes 
ill this iieiglibonrhood, for the pur- 
chase of which and of silk, the East 
India Company have for a long time 
had a commercial resident and esla- 
blishmoiit settled here. {Rennel^ 
Cokbrookc^ 

Maldives Islands, {MaJat/a Dwi- 
pa^ the Isles of Malaya), — Tlicse is- 
lands extend from the eighth degroii 
of north latitude to the cepiinoctiat 
line?, and are divided into 17 clusters 
culh;d Atolluns. I'hese groiqis an? 
most of them round, hut some arc 
oval, and lie in a row in a N. W. 
and S. E, dit(;ction, separat<;d from 
caeli other hy narmw tdianncls, not 
iiavigahle by sliips of burthen. I^ach 
of these cInstei'K is surrounded by 
rocks, that defend them from the 
8t»a, which here rage s with great 
lYii-y. The large islands are inha- 
bited and euliivaled, but a great pro- 
portion of tlie chain consists of mere* 
rocks^ rocky shoals, and sand hanks, 
flooded at spring tid(?s. 'J’lu'y liavc^ 
never been completely explored, til- 
tlioiigh so near to the course of ships 
outw'ard bound to Bengal ; but IhAr 
size is know'll to be very small, and 
their number very great. 

A great trade is carried on among 
these clusters, each of them having 
something pecMliar to itst^l^f ; th (5 
weavers residing in one, the gold- 
sinillis. in unotlier; the lockSiniths, 
nintmakcrs, turners, joiners ; 
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emli iiiliaWtiiig distinct groups of 
islands. The different traders go 
from island to island in boats with a 
small deck, and sometimes are a 
year absent from their own island. 
On these occasions they generally 
live ill tluMr boats, and carry their 
male children of four or five years of 
ai;c with them, to accustom them to 
a sea. life. 

Sonic years back one or two ves- 
sels used to visit the Maldives from 
tlic llritish settlements to load cow- 
ries, hilt, from tli(‘ delay they expe- 
rienced, and the niiliealtiiiiiess of the 
climate, this trade has for some time 
been abaiulonod by Knropeaiis. It 
is now principally carried on by the 
j\faldivians in their own boats, con- 
st nietc'd of the trunks of cocoa iint 
trees. 'I’liese arrive at Ilalasoro in 
< )rissa, silnated at the month of the 
(■aleiilta Hiver, in the months of 
June and July, (>vheti the S. W. 
monsoon is steady in the Jla,y of 
Ilengal), loaded with coir, (thetibres 
of the cocoa nut), cocoa nut oil, and 
all the otiier produce of the cocoa 
nut tree, their grand staple, cowries, 
salt fish, tuiile shell, &c. ike. They 
sail ahoiit tlie middle of Deceinher, 
during the N. K. inoiisootis, with 
their returns ; more than half of which 
consists of rice from Itcngal, the gra- 
nary of tlie Indies, the rest is sugar, 
hardware, broad cloth, cutlery, silk 
stuffs, eoarsi.* cottons, lobaei'o, &c. 
'riie imports to Tlengal, in 1810, ave- 
ragml about sicca rupees, 

and the exports 00,18*2 sicca rupees. 
jVfany Maldivian boats come an- 
nua lly to Achecn, and bring dried 
honetto in small pieces, afmiit two 
or Ihiee onrici's weight, which when 
,<aired is as hard as horn in the centre. 
Miijjjs occasionally resort to the Mal- 
dives to procure dried shark fins for 
lh(^ China market, being esteemed 
by diat natioji as an excellent .sea- 
soning for soup, and highly itivigor- 
utiiig. 

'I'Tie Maldivians pi^fjjss the Ma- 
homincdaii religion, yet in some of 
their cusfonis resemble the Boadjgos 
of Borneo. They aniually launch 
2 s 2^ 


a small vessel loaded w'itli perfumes, 
^iiiiis, and odoriferous flowers, and 
turn it adrift at the inerey of the 
winds and \vave.s offering to 

the spirit of the winds ; and some- 
times similar offerings are made to 
the spirit w hom they term King of 
the Sea. With their internal govern- 
ment we arc little acquainted, but it 
does not appear, that ah hough .se- 
parated into distinct islands and 
gi'oiips of islands, that lliey <?ngage 
ill war with eacli other, which is 
wiiolly iinaecoiijitable. They arc 
described a.s a mild inoffensive race, 
and veiy hospitable. In 1777 a 
I’VeiicIi vessel, with sonu'. lailies of 
rank, was wreckt’d on the Island of 
Yinctay, who met with the kinde.st 
treatment from the chief and Ins 
.subjects. The I'VencIi Kast India 
Company had foriiH'ily a cinpornl 
and some soldiers resident on tld'se^ 
island.s, hut they were lomoved by 
M. Laliy in I76ti. VVIum liydcr in- 
vaded iVlalabai;, in 1766, he con- 
templated lh(5 conqiie.st of these i.s- 
laiids also, but ncviT carried his in- 
tention into execution. (4iA Ke- 
giste^% E'nwre, Forrest, Leif den, Son- 
nernU 

Mahvaguxoa Rivf.r. — One of 
the principal rivers in the Island of 
Ceylon, whicli in Its course m^arly 
.siirroiii)d.s the hili,s whore the city of 
Candy stamls, for which it serves as 
a defence. It is here broad, rocky, 
and rapid, and a strict watch is kept 
on its banks by the Caiidiatis. 

M.ILIPOOTA.S l.SLii. — One of the 
small Sooloo islands, w'hich is very 
low and woody, and has .shoals all 
round, extending about two miles to 
the N. W. 

Mala villy, (Malayavali ). — A 
town in the My. sore Kajairs territo- 
ries, 35 miles cast from Scringapu- 
tam. Bat. 12®. 23'. N. Long. 77®. 
16'. E. ^ 

This is a large mud fort, separated 
into two portions by a transverse 
wall, and w'as given as a jaghirc with 
the adja*bent country’ to Tippoo hy 
his father ITydcr. About two miles 
S. W. from MnlavilJy is a largo ra- 
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scrvoir, wliorc, during <lie last war, 
Tippou bad an aciion wiili (baicnil 
■ llarris, in which he was defeated. 
After 1b(* battle he sent and destroy- 
«^d this pla<?e, but above 500 houses 
have since been rebuilt. Near to 
this town iron f»rc is smelted, from 
whence Serirign})atam receives its 
chief supply. (P. iiHvhamHy ^c.) 

AIallia.—A town and fortress hi 
the province of Gujnit, situated on 
the River Muehoo, which having 
passed Waiikaii(‘cr in tlie interior, 
empties itself into the Him two and 
a half miles below this place. The 
siiiTounding eountry is low, and 
slopes otf towards the Hun ; in the 
rainy season it is a marsh for many 
miles. 

Prior to 1809 tins fortress, was pos- 
sessed by a hand of notorious phiii- 
dcrers,«wlio had gained such an as- 
jijciftlaiicy over the neighbouring 
''country, that they eominittod the 
most atrocious acts of cruelty and 
oppression wdth impunity. Many 
ctlbrts had been made by the neigh- 
bouring chieftains to extirpate thbm, 
but all tlicir endeavours were mi- 
a vailing, and <uily increased the re- 
putation of the robbers, whose strong 
liold eaim; to be considered as im- 
pregnable. Ill 1809 it ivas attacked 
by a Roinbay detaeluneiit under 
Col. VValkc^r, and tlie town storm(;d 
in open day in the presence of the 
native chiefs, a few' hours after the 
batteries Avere opened. The ofl’ect 
Avas such that tlie upper fort Avas 
evacuated during the night, and the 
feAV depredators, who had escapeil 
the storm, took refuge across the 
Run in the province of Cutch. Refore 
this event the villages had been de- 
serted, and the eountry arouud iVIal- 
lia depopulated for many miles. — 
{MacdiitirdOf i\th Register, 

Maj.loodoo. — A district in the 
nortli-oastorn extrcinby of Borneo, 
and in many respects the most va- 
luiihle Avhieh that large island con- 
tains. Numerous rivers fall into liie 
Bay of \[a Hoodoo, a\ hich is^ reported 
l<» Iwve good soundings throughout 
9ie whole of it. This district is po- 


pulous, and Avell supplied wilh fofitf, 
Avhich is a rare ease in Borneo. Bat 
tans of an excellent (piality, from 
10 to 20 feet long,, may here be pro- 
cured, and also clove bark. 

The natives on the sea coast as- 
sert, that in the interior there is a 
lake named Kenney halloo, AvIiiiJi ap- 
pears from their description to ex- 
ceed in magnitude that of Manilla, 
and to contam many islands. It is 
said to bo five or six fathoms deep 
in some places, and to be the sou ret; 
of many rivers. Around its margin 
are many hamlets- inhabited by the 
Idaaii or Iforaforas, but from tlicii- 
Avant of foreign coniiniinication, an<l 
the peonliarity of their customs, lliey 
are little addicted to coiiinicrcc. 
( Dalrymplvy . ) 

jVIalnoue. — A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of Delhi, 
ICO miles N. W. by N. from the city 
of Dcllii. Bat. 8li^. 22'. N. Long- 
75® 18'. E. 

Malluver. — A village in thepro- 
viiieo of GiindAvana, the rcisidcnee 
of a Goand chief, 12 miles south 
from Kuttiiiipoor. Lat. 20®. 84'. N. 
Long. 82®. 50'. E. IVum Bouslagur 
to this i>lnce, a distance of 50 miles, 
the road is through a country Avhicli 
is one continued Avilderiicss. In this 
neighbourhood there is a small suha- 
cid ]jhim of a very pleasant taste, 
Avhiidi groAVs Avild. {Blmt, ^-c,) 

Maloor. — A toAA'ii ill the Mysore 
• Rajah’s territories, 27 miles E. by N. 
from Banguloor. Lat. 13®. Long. 
78®. 9'. E. 

AIalpookah. — A small toAvn in 
the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, 105 miles E. S. E. from 
the city of fialiore. liat, 31®. 20'. 
N. Long. 76®. 45'. E. 

Maltown. — A toAvn in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, district of Bini- 
duleund, 80 milo.s S. W. from Chaf- 
terpoor. Lat. 24®. 19'. N. I-iOiig. 
78®. 46'. E. This place is situated 
near the hills, which separate Bun- 
delcuiid from Malwali, and is a large 
village with a .stone fort. 

Malavah, (Ma!ma).—*h large 
province in pllindostnii^ situated 
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|;Yni( ipally brlwccii I lie 22d and 
*2;'jd dejjjr<M*s of north latitude. 'J’o 
llic north it is bounded by Ajmecr 
and A<v»'a ; on the south by Kliati- 
do.sh ami riorar; to tfio cast it has 
Allahabad and (Tiindwaiia; and on 
the -west Ajmecr and Gujiiit. In 
length it may bo estimated at 25() 
miles, by 1.^0 mites the avera«*e 
breadth. Ily A bill Fazel, in 158*2, 
this province is described as tbllows: 

“ The soubah of Malwah is si- 
tiiatod in the second climate. I1ic 
length from Ciirrah to Batiswarcli, 
comprises 245 coss, and the broad tli 
from Cliaiidery to Nudderbar in- 
cludes 230 CO.SS. It is liouiided on 
the east by Bu^dhoo ; on the north 
by I^arwar and the mountains; on 
the south by Uoglaneh (Baglatia); 
ami on the west by (lujrat and 
Ajmeor. 'I'lie rivers NcTbiiddah, 
Soopra, Calysind, Necm, andliowdy. 
How through this soubah. The 
situation of this soubah, compared 
with other parts of Ilindostan, is 
high. Both harvests are very good. 
AVIioat, poppies, mangoes, musk, 
melons, and grapes, are here in high 
perfection. This soubah is divided 
into the following districts; viz. 
1. Oojaiii; 2. Uoysain; 3. (liiiTali; 
4. Cheiidary; 5. Saniugpoor; 6. 
Beejagur; 7. Mendow; 8. Hindia; 
0. Nuzerbar; 10. Memsoor; 11. 
tiayroon; 12. Kowtry Beraneb. 
The.s<' districts are subdivided into 
301 p(TgiimiaIis, and contain 280,8 IG 
cavalry, 08,000 infimtry, and 00 
elephants.’^ 

From the alcove dcliiieaiion it ap- 
pears, that when tlic Institutes of 
A cher were composed, the province 
of Malwah extended to tl|c south 
of the Nerbmklah; and an angle 
t^iehcd on Bagluna on the ''south- 
west, and Bcrar on the east The 
rest of the southern boundary was 
formed by the Norhiiddah; but it is 
ililficult to rcixmcile this anauge- 
inent with the position of the pro- 
vince of Khandosh. • On the north- 
oast this province is separated from 
the district of Harowty in Ajmoer 
by a ridge of extending 


east and west near the Yilhgc of 
Muckundra. Lat. 21°. 4S'. N. 
liOiig. 7G° 12^ 111. 

Malwah is probably the most 
elevated region in Ilindostan, for 
from licn('.e the riv<TS deseriid in 
every direction ; but, altiiough higher 
than the adjacent eoiiutries, the latid 
is cxtreniciy fertile, tlui soil being 
gonorally a black vegetal)le mould, 
‘producing <M>t*oii, <»j>ium, indigo, 
tobacco, and grain in large «pia.n- 
tities, besides inniishing pasture for 
numerous l)o(‘ks of e.at He. The har- 
vest ill this province as in Ilin- 
dostaii generally, is dixided into txvo 
periods, the om^ being cut iu Sep- 
tember and Detober, and the other 
in March and Apiil. Biec is culti- 
vatmi only on a few detaeheil spots, 
which lie convenient for water; but 
the quantity is so small, tl\^t it can 
hardly bo rr‘ekoned among the ctoig. 
Barley is not* cultivated, the soiT 
being unfavourable for that species 
of grain. From its ole vat ion, this 
territory enjoys a Imnpcraturc of cli- 
mate, favourable to the firoductioii 
of many species of fruits, whicii ai*e 
destroyed by the beat of the lower 
pnwinces. 

The principal articles of export 
are cottons, wdiich are s<ml in large? 
quantities to, Giijrat, coarse stained 
and printed eloihs, the root of the 
morimla, eitrifolia, and opium. All 
tlie last at the time of gathering is 
adulterated with oil, and frequeiilly 
with other substances, and is on tin? 
whole a very inferior artiele to the 
Bengal opium. 'J’he Malwah to- 
bacco, parlicularly that of the Bii- 
sab district, is beyond all com- 
parison, tlic best in liulki, and much 
sought aBer by the votaries of tin; 
hookah. It is surprising that the 
eager demand and liigii price have 
never inihienccd the natives to iii- 
ot^ease Hic ,^tiva1ioii materially; 
but they prelerl^ubstituting tobaciio 
of a difl'erent gi*owth, and asserting 
that it is the genuiue Bilsah, rely- 
ing on ^iic igtiuraiice and w ant of 
taste of their customers. • 
Malwah coutams the sources of 
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numerous rivfTS, T>ut. none ailain 1o 
any j^reat niagnitcidn until they 
leave its limits. 'I'liey are the Ner- 
bnddnh, Betwah, Sincle, 

Sopra, M.ihy, and Cane. The prin- 
cipal towns arc Oojain, Indore, 
MuikU, liopal, Jlilsah, Seronge, 
'I’eary, Koorwey, Kliemlasa, Muti- 
da, and Shnja'.vnlpoor. 

"riiis j>roviiie(5 was invaded «‘arly 
ill th(? 13lh century hy tlio Bataii 
sovcrcij;iis of Delhi, and was wholly 
conquered or rendered tributary. 
Its subjection to that empire con- 
tinued very precarious until the 
14th and *l5lli centuries, during' 
which period it was governed l>y 
independent sovereigns of the Patan 
or Afghan race, whose capital was 
iVJandow (Munda), .situated among 
the Viiidhava Mountains. After the 
cuiiqiioi^t of Delhi by the Mogul 
dynasty, Malwah was soon subdued, 
^3'nd cuuliriiied to form a province of 
that empire until the death of 
Aurengzebe, ifii 1707, when it was 
invaded and overrun by the Ma- 
iiaraltas ; and liiially separated from 
the Mogul govennnent about the 
year 1732, during the reign of Sahoo 
Kajah, and with this nation it has 
remained ever since. 

At present a large proportion of 
Malwah is jiossessed by the Sindia 
family, but agreeably to a jMalia- 
ratta custom, so intermixed with 
the tiTiitorios of the Peshwa llol- 
kar, and other chiefs, that it is dif- 
ficiilt to disci iininate them. The 
ancient landholders who were dc- 
priveil of their possessions by the 
Maharattas, still retain some forts 
dispersed over the province, and 
partly by treaty, partly by force, 
receive a portion of the rents froiii 
the mighbouring villages. These 
people arc called Drassiah, and in 
1790 during the life time of Mad- 
hajoe ^india, one of tlr;m possessed, 
a mild fort withiiic ten miles of 
Oojain. These people arc goiieriiliy 
freebooters;, and levy coiitvibutions 
by force iluririg any coiiftwiion or 
distrf ss of government. 

Besides thcGrassiuli, a groat nunt* 


ber of potty chiefs hold hereditarr 
possession of districts, for which they 
pay the rcvciinc to Sindia ; and while 
this part of their engagement is per- 
formed, arc *little interfered M’ith 
the internal maiiagf'mciit of their 
territories. Each of these chieftains 
possesses one or more strong holds, 
with which the province ahoiinds ; 
their subjugation, thcrehsrc, when 
relraefory, is attended with consi- 
derable difficulty and expense; ;uid 
they frequently make it a, point of 
honour to withhold their revenue 
until the payment is coinpidlod by 
force. {Hunter t Remtelf Scott, il/ar- 
qun Welleeleif, ^c.) 

Malpitrb.a, {Matuyapnrva), — A 
small river in the .south of Iiulia, 
which, after a short 4;uiir.se, fulls into 
the Krishna, and with that river may 
be considered as the northern bound- 
ary towards the Dcccan. 

Mallown, {or Mahvait). — A sea- 
port town in the Maharatta terri- 
tories, province of Bejapoor, and 
formerly famous as a re.airt of yii- 
rates, named from it Malwans. Ltd. 
16°. 4'. N. Long. 73®. 20'. K. 

Mampava. — A town situated on 
the west coast of Borneo. Lat. (i®. 
21'. N. Long. 109®. 10'. K I’liis 
is one of the best markets among the 
lOtustern Islands for opium; the con- 
sumption, including its depetidcii- 
cies, being equal to 600 chests jn r 
aiiiimn. {Elmore, 

Manaar. — A II island .situated off 
tlio north-west coast of Cc}lon, from 
wliieh it is separated by an arm of 
the sea about two miles broad, 
which at low water is almost dry* 
with the cxeeplioii of a small chanind 
in the middle, not exeteduig 30 or 
.40 yufd.s broad. The passage frtnu 
Maiiaar to Raniisseram is about ^12 
leagues; but it is irtteVniptcd by a 
line of sand banks, which runs quiti; 
across, and is known by the nan;c of 
Adam's Bridge. Small boats ply be- 
tween Ramissemm and Manaar,arul 
government li»ve also boats station- 
ed tdr conveying over the letter hugs 
between Ceylon and the continent. 
Titm Madras |o Columbo the dlst- 
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?im‘C is 500 milt's, and ilic letters are 
^eiiorally conveyed betwixt Ihom in 
10 tbys; but an express is soine- 
tinies carried in ei^ht days. 

'I'hc Dutch built • a lurt on the 
Island of Manaar, with a view to 
<'(>i]imand the passage; and a pni- 
soii is still maintained here, which is 
augmented during the pearl tishing 
season. In length the island may 
be estimated at 15 miles, by three 
tlie average breadth. Manaar is a 
'J'aiuiil word, and signifies a siutdy 
river, from tlic shallowness of the 
sea at this place. To the south of 
this island, towai*dsArippo, the coast 
of Ceylon is wild and barren, and 
ilostitiitc of aocoiinho»iatioii and pro- 
visions. {PercivaU 

Manaar, (Gulf of). — ^'Mns gnlf 
separates the island of Ceylon from 
1 he Sonthorii Cartia tic. A Ithoiigh too 
shallow to admit vessels of a large 
.size, the depth of water Is sufficient 
for sloops, doilies, and country craft 
of various descri]itions, which convey 
goods hy this passage, 1‘rom xVlndras 
and other places on the Coromandel 
coast, to Colli inbo, instead of faking 
the outward circuitous [lassagc, ami 
rounding the i.sland by 'IViiicxmialc 
Point de Gallo, and Donclraliead. 'riio 
ridge of sand hanks, iiained Adaiii*s 
llridge, frc<|nently presents an insur- 
mountabte obstruction, and vessels 
are obliged to lighten at Manaar be- 
fore they can perform the pas.sage. 
This is calletl the Inner or Palk’s 
Passage, from a Dutchman of that 
name, who first attoiiiptcd if. It is 
common to have large bouts station- 
ed at Manaar, to receive the goods 
and convey them forward to Culum- 
bo. Coarse cloths and calicoes are the 
chief goods imported by this route; 
and ureka, cocoa rints, betel leaf, 
•fruits, ariuck, and coir, are sent in 
rolnrn. {Percival^ ^c.) 

Manapak, (Jitlanipura). — A town 
situated on a promontory, in the 
province ofTinncvclly, 60 miles N.K. 
from Cape Comepin. Lat. 8^. 39'. 
Long. 78°. 17'. K [p: 

Manapar- — A town in the Pol 3 *« 
gar territory, 50 miles W. by 8. from 


I'oiijoro. Lat. 10^. 39'. N. Long. 
78®. 30'. 15. This was formerly the 
residence of a tributary aud refrac- 
tory polygar; but is now, with the 
surrounding district, coinjirchcudcd 
in the Dindigul collcctorship. 

Manasw'ary. — A .small island 
about live miles in circnndeiTiice, si- 
tuated ill llie. harbour of Dory, on 
the great Island of Papua. Lat. 0^. 
54'. N. I.ong. 13*1®. 4(^'. 15. I U rc 
are many iiiilmeg trees growing 
w ild, which product', nutmegs td’Ihe 
long species?, hut of inferior quality. 
{Forrest^ §'f.) 

Manah. — A town in Northern 
Hiiidoslaii, in the province of Seii- 
iiagiir, of which it forms the bound- 
ary ill the N. E. ctuirter. Lat. 30®. 
45'. N. liong. 79®. 40'. J5. 

This tow 11 is built iti three divi- 
.sions, containing 150 or 200 houses, 
and is more populous ihair any place 
in this neigliliourhood. I'ho lum- 
ber of iriliabilauts is computed at 1 1 
or 1500, w ho appcai^to be of a ditfer- 
ciit rai’c from the mount:. ineers of 
Gerwal or Serinagiir. 'Phey are above 
middling size, stout, w ell formed, and 
their cuunteiianc(\s more like the 
Tartars or Bootaners. 'Phey liaie 
broad faces, small eyes, and com- 
plexions of a light olive colour. 'J’lic 
women are in general iiaiidsome, and 
have a ruddiness of (roniplexion al- 
most approaehiiig to tiio fforidiiess 
of I5iiropoaiis. 'Phfir necks, ears, 
and nose.s, are. covered ivith a profu- 
sion of rings, and various oiiiarmnts 
of beads and triiikcls of gold and 
silver. 

The houses are tw'o .stories high, 
constructed of stone, and eovi'rcd 
with small ileal plank, insti^atl of 
slate. 'Phesc may he considered ordy 
as their summer r sideiiees; for in 
the wiutcr season the town is entire- 
ly buried under snow' — Ihepopiila- 
tioii aliqin g compelltMl to migrate to 
a Icssrij^i^s climate. The villages 
of Josimathfl^aiichescf, and tlicir vi- 
cinity, uilbrd them an asylum for t lie 
lijiir^iiiclcmont months of the year. 
After the first fall of snow they retire 
from this pliicc with Ihcirdainiltos* 
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carryinj^ all thoir property with them, 
excepting the grain, which they bmy 
in small pits, 't hey profess the Hin- 
doo Brahmiiiical doctrines, and call 
themselves Rajpoots. Like other 
inhabitatits of cold climates^ they are 
much addicted to drinking — their 
beverage being a spirit extracted from 
Vice, f)repared in the usual mode of 
^ distillation. 

A considerable trade is carried on 
from hence with Rootan. Towards 
the end of July, when the snow has 
nifdted, these people set off in par- 
ties of from 1(K) to 150, with mer- 
chandize, principally laden upon 
sheep and goats. The principal ar- 
ticles imported from Boolaii arc salt, 
saffron, borax, zedoary, dried grapes, 
gold dust ill small bags, cow tails, 
and musk in pods, blankets, inferior 
cow tails, and bezoar, A few ar- 
ticles of porcelain are also brought 
dojvif; and also a small quantity of 
but the demand fur both is trit- 
ling. Hill ponies, sheep with four 
and six horns, and tlic Chowry cow,, 
are also brought from those tr‘''ns- 
alpirie regions, and arc to be cen 
grazing in the neighbourhood ofx\ia- 
jiah* Dogs, of a species as large as 
the Newfoundland breed, arc also 
importeil. {R^tper, ^’C.) 

Mancote, {Mmcala), — A vill^o 
in the province of Hahore, 74 miles 
N. R. from the city of Lahore. Lat 
32®. 44'. N. Long. 74°. 28'. E. This 
place stands on an eminence skirt- 
ed by a small river, and in 1783 
was tributary to the Rajah of Jain- 
boe, but is now possessed by the 
Seiks. 

Mandhar.- — A district In the 
Island of Celebes, bounded on the 
west by the Straits of Macassar, and 
on the east by a tract of desert moun- 
tains, to which the inhabitants retire 
when attacked from tlie sea by ene- 
mies too powerful to resist jLp., the 
field. The goycrumeiit of -his small 
state was fprihierly vesftd in 10 no- 
bles, who were in subjection to the 
Alacassars before the latter were 
subdued by the Dutch. The i?ame 
i > cclcbK^lyd in Hindoo mythology. 


as that of. the mountain with which 
the demi-gods and demons churned 
the ocean to procure the essence of 
immortality. 

Mandoly IsLE.-T-Onc of the Gi- 
lolo Islands, situated between the 
l.st and 2d degrees of south latitude, 
and about the 127th of cast longi- 
tude. In length it may be estimated 
at 20 miles, by four the average 
breadth. 

MANDow,(iWi*?icfM). — A district in 
the province of Malwali, situated 
among the Yindhaya ltlountaiiis, be- 
tween the 22d and 23d degrees of 
north latitude, and at present sub- 
ject the Maharattas, but much in- 
tested by tribes of freebooters of the 
Bheel caste. The Ncrbuddali, w Inch 
bounds this district to the south, is 
the principal and almost the only 
river, the face of the country being 
generally mountainous; but the vut- 
lies are fertilized by mimeroiis 
streams from the hills. On account 
of the detective state of llu? go^crii- 
nieiit this tenritory is greatly covered 
w'ith jungle, and very thinly inha- 
bited. The chief towns are Miinda, 
Bajulpoor, and Dectau. By Ahul 
Fazcl, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
low^s: 

“ Sircar Mandow, containing 16 
mahals; measurement, 229,969 bee- 
galis ; revenue, 13,788,994 dams ; 
scyurghal, 127,732 dams. This .sir- 
car furnishes 1180 cavalry, and 10,625 
infantry.^' 

Mandow. — A city in tlic province 
of Mai wall, the capital 6f a district 
of the same name, and situated 47 
miles S, S. W. from Oojain. v 

This city is now much decayed, 
but was formerly the capital of the 
Khillijee Patan sovereigns of Mal- 
wah, and is described by Abiil Fazcl, 
ill 1582, as a city of prodigious ex-* 
tent, 22 mites in oircuit, imd contain- 
ing numerous monuments of ancient 
magnificence. In 1615, when visit- 
ed by Sir Thomas Roe, it was greatly 
dilapidated, and i\s grandeur disap- 
peared.^ It then occupied the top of 
a very high and extensive mountain. 
It is now possessed by the Maharat- 
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tas, and sunk into obscurity. {Ahul 
FazeU Rennel, Scott, l^c.) 

Man'davek. — A large fortified sea- 
port town, in the province of C'utcli, 
situated on the Gulf of ( -utch. Lat. 
22®.50'. N. Long. 69®. 34'. E. 'J’his 
place cairies on an extensive trade 
Avith Malabar aiid the Arabian coast. 

Mandowee. — A city in tlie pro- 
vince of Lahore, possessed by chiefs 
tributary to the Seiks, and situated 
on the east side of the Ucyah River, 
140 miles N. E. from Lahore. Ijat. 
32®. 54^ N. Long. 75®. 48'. E. 

Mandowee. — A toAvn in the pro- 
vince of Gujiat, district of Broach^ 
situated on the roiith side of the Ri- 
ver 'rnptec, 25 miles oast from Surat. 
J ait. 21®. 13'. N. Long. 73®. 25'. E. 

ATangapett. — A large village in 
the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 104 miles N.W. 
IVoni Rajamuiidry. Lat. 18®. 14'. N. 
lAJiig. 81®. .5'. E. This place is si- 
tuat(Ml near to the S. W. bank of the 
Godavery,iii the Poloonsbali Rajah’s 
country, and is the head of a pcrgiirt-* 
null of the same Jiarne. 'I'he moun- 
tains continue close dow'ii to the 
east side of the Godavery, opposite to 
this place.; and the wild iiiliabitunts 
suinetiiiies extend their depredations 
to this side of the river. ( Blutit, (St.) 

AIa ng a lore, {Mangalur). — A flou- 
rishing sea-port town, in the province 
of Mouth Cuiiara, situated on a salt 
Jake, which is sepanitcd from the 
sea by a b(?iu;h of sand. At high 
Avater, and in tine weather, ships of 
less than 10 feet Avater can enter it. 
Lat. 12®. 49'. N. Long. 75®. E. 

I’his town, also named Codoal 
Bunder, is large, and is built rdtind 
the sides of the peninsula, in the ele- 
vated centre of which the fort was 
placed . 'I’he lake by which the pro- 
diontory is formed is a most beauti- 
ful piece of salt Avater. 'ren miles 
further up the river is the small towli 
of Areola, Avliieh is likewise called 
Eeringypettah, having formerly been 
principally inhabited by Concan 
Christians, invited to reside then? by 
the Ikerry Rajahs. Its situation on 
the nortlicrn baiAk'of the southern 


Mangalore RiA^r is very fine, and it 
W'asfornuTly a birge town; but after 
'rippoo had taken (ieiierul \v» 

and liis army, in 1783, ho destroyed 
the tow 11, and caiTied aw ay its inba- 
bitaiits. The Avliole of the country 
aboAT Mangalore • resembles Mala- 
bar, only the sides of tlur bills Iiuac 
not been formed info terraces av it li 
equal industry; the cattle also re- 
semble those of Malabar in their di- 
miimlivc size. 

Ill Ilyder’;? reign the principal 
merchants at. Mangalore Aven? Miqi- 
lays and Concanies ; but since llie 
Biitish acquired tlic govt^nimenl, 
many men of property liave coinq 
from Surat, Ciitch, Bombay, and 
other places to the north. These 
men are chiefly of the Vaisya easlc, 
blit there are also many Parsecs 
among (licm. 'flic shoiikcepers arc 
still iriostly Moplays and Ouic^nies. 
The vessels erniiloyed in trade ehiofiAfc 
belong to other ports. 

^Hico is the grand article of (ixport, 
b *hg sent to Muscat in Arabia, Goa^ 
B. ' bay, and Malabar. In 1800 the 
ctnl^iit price was 2s. 8d. anil 3s. 6d. 
per biLshcl ; and in 1803, out of 11 
lacks of rupees, the total e\j>ort of 
M anga lore, rice composed nine lacks, 
and was then subject to anexpoit 
duty of 10 ]»er cent. Next to rice, 
as an export, is betel nut, then black 
pcpp(‘r; sandal wood is sent from 
hence to Bombay, but it. is the pro- 
duce of the country ahoAc the 
Ghauts. Cassia, or dhnl china, is 
.sent to IMusciit; and turmeric to 
Muscat, Ciilch, Murat, and Botnhay. 
'Jlie chief imports arc blue cotton 
cloths from >Siinit, Cutch. and Ma- 
dras ; and white cotton cloth from 
Cutch, Bownagiir, and other places 
north from Bombay. Malt is made 
on this coast by a process similar to 
that used in Malabar; but tile quan- 
tity msKMiJ^turcd is very ina^oqiiate 
to the AvantShi^he coutiti^ ; on which 
account it is imported from Bomliay 
and Goa, and Sells for 3dl per bushel. 
Raw silk, for the use of the manufac- 
turers above the Ghauts, and sugar, 
are imjiortcd from China and Ben* 
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^al ; and oil and pflicr (boiled butter) 
from Surat. M iioh of the cJolIi used 
ill llie eounljy is hronjiht lioin above 
the Ghauts, 't'he maniid a.t 
loro is only 284 pounds, by which 
weight the Company buy and sell. 

Mangalore at a very early period 
of history >vas a great resOrt of Ara- 
bian vessels, the productions being 
peculiarly adapted to tliat country. 
7'ho rortiigiiesc also carried on an 
extensive commerce, and Inid a fae- 
tory established here. In 169(5 the 
Arabs oi* Muscat being at wai with 
the IMrtnguose, outs part of the Ara- 
bian fleet riin down along the const 
of Africa, and destroyed the Portu- 
gese sclllcnient at Rombazar ; while 
the other, stretching across the In- 
dian Seas, burned the factory belong- 
ing to that nation at Mangalore. In 
February, 176S, it was taken by a 
dctatdmfcnt from Bomitay, but rc- 
^a^;cii by l lyder iiii mediately after- 
wards, and the garrison made pri- 
soners. 

In 178J5 'Mangalore again siiri»eii- 
dcr<Ml to a force I'roni Bombay ; and, 
after the dctnietion of General Mat- 
thew’s army, sustained a long si<\gc 
by 'I'ijipoo, during which tlic garri- 
.soii, under Colonel Campbell, made 
a most gallant delVnec. 'I hc whole 
jjower of that ])rim;c, assisted by his 
Frrii(!h allies, eftuld not tbree a 
breach that had long hc(*u open, and 
he w as lepiilscil in every attempt to 
cairy it by storm. On the conclu- 
sion of ]>cace, ill 1784, it >va.s given 
up to 'J'ippoo a incie h<?ap of rub- 
bish ; wliat remained was wholly 
destroyed by him, when lie expe- 
rienced how little Ids fortresses were 
calcnlated to resist European sol- 
diers, and with what <liili<!uUy he 
could retake any of them that were 
garrisoned by British tro<ips. 

Travelling distance troin Scruiga- 
patain, 162; fromMadras,^^^44f: ndles. 
\F. Buchanan, Brucej^^^aPd VaUntia, 

’jVIangeray,(Straits of). — These 
straits sc|)arate the island cj^Flon.s 
or Endo from that of Comoho. In 


30 fathoms. On the Floris side are 
many good harbours and bays, where 
vessels may anclior. {Bligh,) 

Manofeuara. — A distiict in the 
most eastern <piarter of Borneo, ex- 
tending towards the Sooloo Archi- 
pelago, in a long iinnow point, nam- 
ed tinsaug. Tlie lirst river in JM:in- 
goedara is named Tawoo, opposite 
to the Island of Sebatic, to the east- 
ward of which is a promontory, 
named Birang, the adjacent country 
aiibrdiiig pasture for many eallic 
near a river named the Pallass. The 
peninsula of Unsaug tonninates east- 
ward in a bluir point, at the north- 
east point of w'hicii is a small island 
named Tambeesan, forming a har- 
bour capable of admitting ships of 
a considerable size ; the vicinity 
ahoiiiidiiig with tine timber. On 
this coast there arc many rivers, but 
they have generally bars at their 
junction wiili the sea. 

Mangecdara produces bird nests, 
wax, la oka w ood, dummer, and gold. 

► I'lie most remarkable place for tin? 
latter is I’alapam, in i5ieong Bay; 
but the river discinbognes into the 
north sea, bctwc>en Tambeesan and 
Saiidakaii. ’Fhe eastern part of Un- 
.sang abounds with wild eiephants; 
and MaiigfUHinra generally with a 
breed of cattle, originally left here by 
the .Spaniards, who had a footing in 
the T71h century, which they after- 
wards, hy treaty with the Sooluos, 
relinquished. {Dairy tnple^ -$c.) 

M A NG HELL Y, {Mangolalaya ). — A 
town in the Afghan territories, in 
the district of Puckholi, and formerly 
the residenee of Shader Khan, the- 
chief of llddoon. Lat. S3°. 32'. M . 
Long. 72®. E. {Faster, ^-c.) 

Manicpoor.^A district in the 
Nabob of Oude’s territories, in the 
province of Allahabad, sitiiateil abort i 
the 26th degree of noilh latitude. 
’J he soil js here fertile, and tolerably 
well supplied with water, a consi- 
derable part of the district extending 
along the north-east side of the 
Ganges ; . but the superior cultivation 
and prosperity of the eoij^upiT^ 
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point out tlie marked difference of 
the two governments, aUlioiigli that 
of Glide, generally, has been much 
improved by tlie present Nabob. The 
prinripal towns are !!\Ia!iicpoor, Dal- 
niow, and Kiissoolpoor. By Abul 
Fazel, ill 158‘i, this district is de- 
scribed as follows:; — “ Sircar Manic- 
poor, containi.Mg T4 mahals, mea- 
siircmeiil 668,222 beogahs, revenue 
33,yie.527duins.Sryiirghal2,446,173 
dams. This sircar furnishes 2,040 ca- 
valry, and 42,900 infantry.** 

j\t\Nici*oiR. — A town belonging to 
the Nabob of Ondc, in the province 
of Allahabad, 40 miles distant from 
tliat fort less, and situated on the 
N. F. side of the Ganges. Lat.26®. 
47'. N. Long. 81° 26'. E. 

Manilla. — A city in the Island 
of liiizoii, and t’.e capital of the 
Spanish settlements in the Philip- 
jiiiies. liat. 14®. 38'. N. Long. 120®. 
50'. 1C. 

'Phis city stands on the Bay of 
Manilla, which is 25 leagues in cir- 
cumference, and recidvcs some con- 
siderable rivers ; among others, the 
Pasig, which, flowing ti'om a large 
lake to the eastward of the town, at 
tlio distance of three leagues, falls 
into the sea, after ])assing the walls 
of tlie fortification to the north. 
Three leagues distant liora Manilla, 
to the sonth west, lies the port of 
Cavite; so called from the woixl 
can it, a fish hook, to which the 
tongue of land it stands on bears a 
strong resemblance. Cavite is de- 
fended by an iridifforeiit fort, and is 
provided with an arsenal for the ac- 
commodation of the Acapulco ships, 
and a few small vessels for the de- 
fence of the islands against the pi- 
ratical ernizers. At this port lai^e 
^ .ships generally unload^tbc cntr 3 " 
* of the Manilla River being impeded 
hy a bar, which is very dangerous 
during high winds ; but siiiali vessels 
ascend the river, and land their 
cargoes at the city. 

Manilla is large, and contains 
many haiiilsome private houses ; and, 
in .^pite of the earthquakes, some 
magnificent churches, 'flic sur- 


rounding country is fertile, and tit 
for any sort of culture; hut remains 
almost In a state of nature, b:<\ii)g 
been little improved by the Spani- 
ards. As in the other Spanish pos- 
sessions, the largest and b<?st |»avt of 
the town is occupied by monastei ies 
and convents. 'I'lie town in general 
w^as much injured, in 1762, l>y t!io 
natives, who joined the British 
forces, 'fhe houses of tho native 
Indians arc made of bamboos, co- 
veretl with leaves, and extrenudy 
combustible. 'J’hey are raised oii 
wooden pillars, cig'.it or 10 feel from 
the ground, and are aseended to l>v 
a ladder, which is pulled up at 
night. On account of the frcipiciiey 
of earthquakes, many of the Spanish 
houses are biiiit in the same inHiiner 
and of similar materials. 

In 1785 the city of Manilla, with 
its snhiirhs, was supposed' to contain 
a population of 38,0i()0 souls, ai.T^g 
whom not more* than KMIO or 1201) 
European Spaniards were rei'koiied 
— the rest being lunlatoes, (diinese, 
and Tagalas, who cultivate the 
eartli, and aarry on the arts of in- 
dustry. Notwitlislatidiiig the dLs- 
like the Spaniards Iiavo always 
shewn to allowing the Chines<‘ to 
colonize, and their repeated expul- 
sion, ill 1800 there were from 16 to 
20,000 of iha^'iudnstiions nation 
settled on the Lslaiid of Luzon, and 
engaged in commerce and agricul- 
ture. A Chinese caiptai II is appointed 
by the government, who is respon- 
sible for their c’oiidind, and through 
whom applications ibr permission to 
reside must be made. 'I’lie iiiter- 
conr.se with the Chinese port of 
Amoy, and with the north-castijm 
ports of China,, employs seven or 
eight jniiks, which bring over with 
them from three to 500 new adven- 
turers annually, who work their 
pa!f.<iMQ^^d import each a small 
packagoTXI^oods ; and, In these 
junks, numbers of Chinese annually 
return. With some difference in 
poiv4 of time, vessels are able to 
pass between Manilla and China at 
all seasons of the year. 
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All llic noccssaiios of lifo arc to be 
lirrc niel with in f^reat abundance ; 
blit tin; eJoths, nianuraelui*cs, and 
turiiitiirc of liiiropc and India, are 
extremely d(*ar, on account of (he 
restniints and prohibitions to Avliich 
eoTnincrcc is sulijccted. The horses 
arc indi(!er<‘nt, Inil cheap : two of 
the best may be purchased for 30 
piastres; in cousetjnence of wliieh 
the poorest of the Spanish families 
have one or more carriag^cs. I'hc 
environs of Manilla, although litlle 
cultivated, liave a pleasing apjieai- 
anet‘. A river flows past it, branch- 
iiig into different ehaniiels, the prin- 
cipal of whicli lead to the famous 
Jiagoonor Jiakc of Raliia, wliich is 
sniTonmled by mimorous Indian vil- 
lagCvS. 'I'be food of the natives is 
ji<;e, which they cat with salt fish 
and hot pep])ers. 

In I78;1’tlic ganison of Manilla 
e4i«e?istc<l of two battalions, forming 
1300 effe(!tivc men, mosflv Mexican 
mulatocs.' llcsidcs tlu se there were 
tuo companies of militia, 150 horse, 
and also a batlulionof militia, raised 
and paid by a rich ( /hiticse of half 
blood, named Tu-assoii, who vvas 
afterwards ('uiiohlcd. All the sol- 
fliers of this corps were Chinese of 
half blood, and would have furnished 
but a very feeble aid in time of need. 
On nrgent occasion, ’a inirnerous na- 
tive militia might also be raised, and 
oineored by cref)les or J'hiropcans. 
'J’hcro is a small corps of 150 men 
maintained, to siip))ly the garrisons 
of the liiMlroiic Isles and of Ma- 
gindniiao. 

.b’ix>m its advantageous position 
with respect to India, China, and 
Ameriira, Manilla ought to be a city 
of the first commercial importance ; 
but, under, the goverament of the 
Spaniards, its trade has never been 
encouraged ; or rather, until recently, 
was altogether repressed. liv^iicWy, 
the entry of foreign ves- 

sels was cither altogether prcdiibited, 
or biirtUeiied with such heavy duties 
as were 0(piivalent to a prohibition. 
C])iiies 0 v and vessels belonging to 
iue wTre then alone admit* 


ted, and exported the dollars re- 
ceived by the galleons from Mfjxieo, 

7''he chief arfifdes of export from 
Manilla arc cord;5ge, resinous sub- 
stances, pilch and tar, cloths, ruslu^s, 
rattans, incligit of an excellent qual- 
ify, rice, ami col fori ; which last, if 
sufTiciently cultivated, might prove a 
valuable ariicle of cxjmrtation to 
China. 'Fhe siigar*eaiie thrives ell, 
but little is mamifaetnred, and the 
woods abound Avith a species of 
bastard cinnamon, llic tobacco is 
good, and iiiakt^s exeelh?nt cigars, 
wliieli are smoked all day by fbe 
Manilla ladies. 7'hc cocoa of ibo 
island is considered siqierior to that 
of America ; and the tree is much 
enitivatod, on account of the <|uaii- 
lity eonsumed by the Spaniards. 
Neither tobacco nor cocoa were indi- 
genous to the Philippines, having 
iieen introduced by the Spaniards. 
Wax may be collected in consider- 
able quantities; and gold is filtered 
from the rivulets by the Indians, 
who are sometimes able to procure 
daily to the value of lifl(‘en-pencc 
each. Native iron is found in mass- 
es, .and there arc considerable quar- 
ries of marble, from Avlicnce it is 
procureil to tlecoratc the eliurclics. 

Ill 1810-1 J, the imports to Bengal 
from Manilla amounted to 2,969,942 
sicca rupees, and consisted princi- 
pally of copper, indigo, and cochi- 
neal, Avitli a large proportion of trea- 
sure : the exports from Bengal to 
Manilla were only 1,270,542 rupees, 
the market having Iieen glutted with 
Bengal goods in 1808-9. 

Prior to the Spanish invasion, Ma- 
nilla existed as an Indian town. In 
1571, Miguel Lopez de Legaspi, 
the Spanish commander in the Phi- 
lippines, sailed in person to the , 
Island of liuzoii; and, entering the 
river wdth his squadron, on the 19th 
of May, took possession of Manilla, 
which he constituted the capital of 
the Spanish possession.^ in the Phi- 
Kppitics. Pot further details see the 
article Philippines. {Smiteratf JZti- 
7iim, La Peitrouse, Ptu'UameutUyu 
Reports, &‘c,) 
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Mat^ipa Isle. — A small island, 
ul)()iit 20 miles in cireuiuFereiioe, 
situalcd of! file western end of Ce- 
ivim. 2i'. N. 127^. 

.01^ K. Mewed iroiii the sea it has 
a luountainouK appeavancc ; but it 
is well (‘iihivatcd and inhabited. 
{/•Wrest y (^ 6 *.) 

Mancap Isle, (Pm/o).— A very 
small island, situated at the extre- 
mity uf a sand bank, wbich extends 
about six Icajjjiies iroin tlie S. W. cx- 
tj'canity of Borneo. lAit. 3®. S. Lonsf. 

57'. R The tides between this 
pliieij and Snratoo arc very strong, 
and it sliould nut be approached too 
near by sliips, on account of the 
irregularity of the soundings. 

Mankiam Isle. — A small island, 
about 30 miles in circumference, si- 
tuated off the west coast of Gilolo. 
I.at. 0®. 20'. N. Long. 127°. 30'. E. 

AI anjke. — A town ill the province 
of Baliar, district of Saruii, situated 
at tlu' confluence of the Ganges and 
Goggra, 42 miles VV. N. W. from 
Ihitna. Lat. 25°. 40'. N. Long. 84°. 
35'. I’J. There is a cnstoin-honsc 
established hore,w here boats, ascend- 
ing or descending IIk^sc two rivers, 
undergo an c\aminati<m. 

jNiair to Alaiijee is a remarkable 
ban}an, or Inirr tree, of whicli the 
Ibllowing arc the dimensions: dia- 
inctor, lirom 363 to .375 feet ; cirenm- 
fereiice of the shadow^ at noon, H16 
feet; cireiimfereiiee of tlie several 
stems, 50 or 60 ill number, 021 feet. 
Eormeil v under this tree sat a naked 
liikccr, who had oeciipiiMl that sta- 
tion 25 years; but he did not eon- 
liiiuc there the whole year through ; 
for his vow obliged him to lie, during 
the four cold montiis, up to the neck 
in the River Ganges. 

Manowly. — A town in the Alahar 
ratfa territories, in the province of 
Bejapooiv, 22 miles N.' E. from the 
fortress of Darwar. Lat. 15°. 68'. 
N. Long. 76° 10'. E. 

This pJaco originally belonged to 
Nccl Kkunt Row%SiiuUa and his an- 
cestors, which fainily was dispos- 
scsillcd, about 35 years ago, by tlic 
Golapoor Uajuli, wlio was soon af- 


terwards cxpidlcd by the Poj-hw a ; 
Rnrseiam Bhow then lieUl tlie conn • 
try until the decline of his power, 
when it again f<dl into the hands of 
llie Colapoor Hajuh. Some time 
afterwards, Doondeah V» aiigli’s (the 
frcch(mters) paiii/.ans obtained pos- 
session of it, hut it w a;i taken iVoiii 
them liy General Welle.sley, who 
gave it to Appah Saheb (Bursmam 
Bliow’s eldest son). With liim it 
only remained a year, when Appah 
Dessaye came w ith somkj troops of 
Low let Row' Siiulia's, and tnnied 
him out; .since which lime it has 
been held by Appah Dessaye, tri- 
butary to the Bi sliwa. (MSS. ^ c.) 

AIansahkor, (or CMnE iMapitaii 
Lake). — In the luytliologieal pomns 
of the Hindoos, mcMitioii is frequent- 
ly made of two lakes, situaled among 
the Himalaya Mountains, nameil 
the Mana Sarovara, and ^lie ^Vindii 
Sarovara, from wliicli issui^ se^*wl 
of their sacred rivers. According 
to Prawn Poory, a travelling de- 
votee, the MaiLsahroiTjake is situated 
on a, II elevated plain, eovercHl w iih 
long grass, to tlie north of which is 
a conical hill, dodii^nted to Maha- 
deva. Dining the rains the lake is 
said to ovcrllow, and siweral streams 
rush down from the hills ; hut they 
soon dry up, the saered one not e.\- 
cepted. 3’he lake he described as 
forming an irregular oval, upproneh- 
ing to a ciridc — pilgrims being iiv« 
days in going round tJie lake, wiiich, 
from its form, appears to resenibU; 
the crater of a volcano. The plaew 
of worship, or gomhah, is to tli« 
south, eomsisting of a few huts, 
with irregular steps down to the 
laJve, from which the Ganges issues 
with a small slicain, Avliieh, in the 
dry season, is not more than s\% 
inches deep. According to the di- 
vines of 'ribet, four sacred rivers 
issi^*.4^ni the Maiin.sarova Lake, 
viz. tho'f;:! the Ganges^ 

die Indus, and the Sita. 

Notwithstanding the.so tcsliino- 
nie.«% the existence of this lake at 
all is extremely douhtfiil ; and it is 
known ibr ccrtaii^ that th( Ganges 
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does not proceed from it. Hindoo 
iliiierant devoteos lia\e, in general, 
a great faeuUy at tindiiig what they 
wish or expect; and, wiih the as- 
sistance of their itnagiiialion, easily 
rocoiwilc dinuriillies. This part of 
Asia lias iiol yet been visited by 
European travellers; but it is cer- 
tainly extremely desirable to ascer- 
tain whether any lake exists within 
the great Iliniahiya ridge, and w'he- 
ther any river issues from it, as is 
generally aftirined: and lastly, whe- 
ther that ri\er be the Sarjew or Ala- 
eanandes, there being llindoo lui- 
thoritii's for both. In the best .Ku- 
ropeaii maps this lake is placed be- 
tiveeii the S3d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude, with a eircnmferetice 
of about ()0 miles. {Colebrooke, lEiV- 
fortiy Sj'c.) 

jVJanvvas, {Mmiavasa)y — A small 
distrie]L in the province of Ciiindwana, 
sifted about the 21tli di'gree of 
north latitude, and still t) 0 ss<‘ssed by 
independent native chiefs. Like the 
greater part ol'tlie [iiovince, it eon- 
tiimos ill a veiy barr* n and unculti- 
vated state, with a thin population 
of wild inhabitants scattered over a 
great tract of country. 

jVI ANWAS. — A town in the province 
of Ciiindwana, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and situated 
95 miles S, W. by S. from I5e- 
iiares. Lat. 24°. 13'. N. Long. 82°. 
5'. E. 

Mansir, {Manasfcra), — A village 
in the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, 75 miles K. E. by N. frt.m 
the (ity of Lahore. Lat. 32°. 50. N. 
Ijong. 74°. 2i/. E. 'I’his place con- 
sists of a few houses standing 0;i 
the margin of a beautiful sheet of 
water, abundantly supplied with 
fish; but, iKdng held a sacred or 
royal property, they live unmolested. 
{FosteVy i'c’.) 

Manzoua, {Mansurn, vi^^tTtrus), 
— A river in the Decca^^ifliich iise*s 
in the province ofBcrder ; and, after 
a short but wimling course, falls into 
the (Jodavery. u 

Makatuba Isles. — A cluster of 
islands, iix in number, lying od* the 


east coast of Borneo. Lat. 2®. 15'. 
N. Long. 118°. 35'. E. The largest 
has some wells of fresh water made 
by the Sooloos, who come there to 
collect biche de mar, or sea slug. 

Marawas, {Maravasn).-— a dis- 
trict in the Southern Carnatic, situ- 
ated pi'incipally between the ninth 
and loth ilegrees of north latitude. 
I'o the iiortli it has Tan. joro and the 
Foivgar territory ; to the south Tiii- 
iievcliv ; to tin? \v(?st it is bounded hy 
Madura ; auclon the east by the sea. 
Ill length it may be estimated at 80 
miles, by 30 the average breadth. 

'I'liis district ptissesses conrider- 
abie advantages tiom its maritime 
situation, frojn the progressive in- 
crease of its externa! eommeiec, ami 
the peniiaueiit cstahiislimeiil of a 
large public investment of cloth, 
which employs its manufacturers, 
and muiiitains a cimsidernble cireii- 
lutiiig capital. The southern divi- 
.sion is remarkably w ell supplied with 
water from streams and from tanks, 
w here it is kept above the level of 
the coiiiitry. Wliile one body of the 
peasantry are emjiloyed in letting 
out the w'ater from the tanks, others 
are ploughing with oxen ancle deep 
in the mnd, and a third set raising 
niouiids round the small divisions of 
laud, to preserve a sullicient depth 
of water on the surface. Near the 
sea-(;oast, in general, tlio country- is 
extremely well cultivated, and is 
noiiurmJy ilat, and adapted for irri- 
gation, 

L.ike the rest of tlie Soutlicm Car- 
natic, this district exhibits many ro- 
inaiiis of ancient liiiidoo religious 
magiiificciicc, coiLsisting of temples 
built with large niassivi? stones. At 
small dist rintic.s on tln^ public roads 
are cbouitries and pagodas, in the 
front of Av’hich are gigantic tigurcs 
of .••jebly ornamented horses, foruK'd 
of bricks covered over with chuiiam, 
and shaded by fruit and lofty ban- 
yan trees. "J’he principal low'us are 
Ranniad, Shevagunga, Armacblta, 
and Tn;»atoor. 

At a remote perioil of Hindoo an- 
tiquity, this district Ibimcd a part of 
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file ^reat Pandean empire; but, in other easlovii parts, ficqneiitly 
inodt rii times, came into the pos- entaiig:led in the Bay ol' Mailahati 
session ol' the rajahs of Slievapinj^a atnung' the shoals, wlu iu e a icireat 
and Itamiiad; the first of whom was is very dilficult, as (lie tides tiow 
railed the Great Marawa, and the with such strength, and flow' so liiglu 
seirond the Ijittle Alarawa, both tri- as to render aneiiurs lu arly iiseh‘ss, 
biitary to the Nabob ot‘ t!ie Carnatic, (Stfinvs, At.) 

and oecasionally refracdory. I'hc AJ.\ktaba\. — A sea-port town in 
Company ladlecteu tlie tribute of the Binnan empire, the capital of a. 
the two '\l arawas from the year 17.02; distiiet of the same iimnc. l.at. 16®. 
and, ill 1801, hv treaty w ith the Na- 00'. M. Long. 97°. .00'. J l. 'I'tiis was 
bob of Arcot, oidaiticd the complete onee a place of emisideralile size 
sovereignty. The district is now and i omineree, but sullcred dining 
comprehended in the collect or.ship liie wars of tin* Birriaus with the 
of Dindigul. {Lord Videntut^ fith Peguers and Siamese. I'isli maws 
Report, Indlarton, Muckenzie, At. and shark fins are proeiireil here for 
A’C.) the China, market. 

Ma REM. a. — A town in the North- M \ iiw.x u, ( IMamtr). -A large di- 

em Carnatic, district of Oiigole, (>6 ^i.-aon of the A.jmoer pio\iiiee, sito- 
iniU‘S N. by W. from Nelloor. Liit. ated principally het.wi en tin* 2(itli 
1,0®. 16'. N. Long. 7b®. 3,0'. E. and 28tli degrees of north latitude, 

,Mar(JEESekrah. — A town in the hut, in modern times, better known 
jMysore Kajtdi’s territories, 1 10 mih‘S as the Hajah of Joiid| oor’'« territo- 
N. N. L. from Seringapataim Lat. lies. In former times, the term 
13®. 6.y. N. Long. 77®. 2,3'. E, war, as ineindiog the town and 

AIakonua. — A small tow u in the forlresss of Ajmcer, hecamc almost, 
Eajpoot territories, in the pro> iiica^ synoninious with that of the |»ro- 
of AjiiKMT, 20 nilies N. JC. from llic vince. By Abiil I’azel, in I.0S2, it 
town of Ajmcer. Lat. 26®. 43'. N. is described as follows: 

Long. 75®. 7'. E. Alarwar is in length 100 eoss, 

Maroots, (or Makuts). — See and in breadth 60 eoss. Sircar A j- 
liOKNEO. ineer, ,*uinlepoor, Satowy, Nagore, 

Marus. — A Dnteli selllemeiif in and Bevkaneer are de|>endent on ii. 
the l.s]aiid of Celebes, the chief of 'I'lic Biiatore tribe have inhabited 
those to llie north of AIaca.s.sar, or this di^ision for ages, liiere are 
I’ort Rotterdam. liUl. 4®. ,51'. S. many forts, of which the folloviing 
Ijong. 119®. 35'. E. In 1775 tlie an? the most famous, viz. Ajmecr, 
mimher ofiieegrees, or townships, J<iude]»o.or, BictaiiercsdcImee^Amcr- 
ovcr which the Dutch Compaiiy'.s kote, ami Jyenagur.’' 
inlliience, and the authority of their MASi'i.n'ATAM, {MausaVpalmi ). — 
r(‘sident extended, wa.s ,370, tlie A sea-port town in the iNortlieni 
greatest part of tlie inhabitants w ere Cir ais, district of Candapilly. Lat. 
l{ugges.scs, and very indiLstrious in 10®. 5'. N, Long. 81®. 11'. E. 
agrieultiire. Tiic^se people have their The fort of .\ia.sulipatuiti is an ob- 
ow'ii chiefs, wdio are appointed by long sipiare figure, 800 yards by 61)0, 
the King of Boni; but they were .situated in the midst of a salt tno- 
ffUhle to the Dutch for a tax, which rass, close to au inlet or l ana!, which, 
consisted of the lUtli part of the rice opening a eommuin(:ath)n w ith the 
harvest. {Stavonmut, Ac.) "^sea Krishiia, <‘nlarges the 

Martaban, {Mandetm ), — Adis- means of will lout exposing 

triet in the Birman empire, situated the works to an immediate naval at^ 
priueipally hetwecii, the 151li and teck, as no ships can come within 
17th degrees of north latitude. Ves- reach ^f cannon-shot, nor any a|H 
sels bound irom the Straits of Ma- proaclies be made on the land side, 
lacca, Prince of Wales Island^ and except between the north and east ^ 

- ■ 4 ■ , ■ ■ . 
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points of Iho compass, "riio pettali* 
or town of jMasiilijKifam, is situated 
a mile and u huli'to the noith-west 
of tlic fort, on a plot of s^ouiid 
J'isiiij? above the f<»rt; across which 
the coiiim:ini<;afion hotween this 
ground and the fort is hy a strai;vl>t 
caiisen ay 2000 yards in leii.«:th. 'J'hc. 
town is very extensive, and its site 
on the further side is hounded by 
another morass — both of whieti arc 
iiiiry, even in the; driest season. 

/’'j'he shore; at iVIasidipatain is still, 
and it is the only port from Cape 
Coinoiin on whicli the sea does not 
heat with a strong surf, and capable 
of receiving vessels of 300 tons hnr- 
llieii. ' Jt early became a port of 
(‘onitnereial resort, and still (;arries 
Oil an extensive fon.ign (^oininerec ; 
hut, notwithstanding the fertility of 
tin; adjacent eoimtry, watered hy 
iimnerof/s small rivers and channels 
the Kfishria and Godavery, 
larg(* f|natitilie.s of riec* are annually 
iniported for the eonsumptioii of the 
inhabitants. /‘iMasnlipatarn has long 
been famous for chintz(‘s,* hut, uU 
though iniicli (dieaper, th<;y are nei- 
ther so liandsome, nor of so gO(»d a 
(piality, ns the Muropt'an e}iintz<‘s. 
'J’he former is an ai lich^ of very ge- 
neral wear all over Persia, and there 
is a considerable trade carried on be- 
Iwecu that port and the Gulf of 
Persia. 

'J’he trade of Masnlipatain ex- 
tends very little beyond the ports of 
Calcutta and iSnssorah, in the Per- 
sian Gulf, and with those places it 
is i.u'iiieipally confined to the article 
ot piece goods ; to the latter the ex- 
port of i;l()th is very considerable. 
Prom Calcutta are imported rice, 
raw silk, shawls, rum, and sugar; 
and between this place and the 
ATaldivcs Islands chintz goods and 
sinilf, to a small extent, have hecii 
exchanged for cocoa nuts^v 

Tlio total value D^>t;7porls, from 
the 1st of May, IHIT; to the 30th of 
April, 1812, 418,235 rupees; of 
which 306,800 w as froiii plapes be- 
yond the territories of the Madras 
** goverfiinciit, viz. 
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From Ualasore - - - - 17,325 

Calenlia - - - . 2t4,00l 
Maldives Islands - M,.035 

Various pUurc'S - - 30,048 

Areot rupees 306,800 


The total value of the exports, 
from the 1st of May, 1811, to the 
30<h of April, 1812, was 2,136,208 
rupees; of which 1,347,733 rupees 
was to places beyond tbi; terrilories 
of tbe Madias govcrimient, viz. 

To Caleiilta ----- 24,165 

Chittagong - - - - 2,1.06 

Biissorali - - - - 1/200,747 

Maldives Isles - - - 7,368 

V arions places - - 14,257 

A rcot rupees J ,347,733 


In the course of tin; ahovt; period 
755 vessels and eral’l, mc'asuiiiig 
31,277 tons, arrived ; and 727 ves- 
.sels and era It, nieusuring 31,018 
tons, departed. 

'Masidipataui was eonquor('d by 
the llhamrnec sovereigns of llio 
Deeraii so early as A. 1). 1480. In 
1660 the l Yeneh cst.ablished a hie- 
tory liere; and, in 1751, received 
possession of the town and fort, 
when they modernized the defences, 
and improved it very much. It w as 
taken irom thoni hy storm on lln; 
night of the 7th April, 1750, by the 
British Iroojrs under tin; eoininaiid 
of Colonel I'ordi ; the ganisoii wdiieli 
sniTcndcred aniount(>d to 500 Fiiio- 
pcaihs, and 2537 sepoys and topass(;s, 
being considerably more niinierons 
than the assailants. Aficr this event 
the town and adjoining district wc'ie 
ceded to the British, with whom 
they have remained ever since, and 
now form one of the five collccto*!- 
ships into which the Norlliorn Cir- 
cars were subdivided, on tliciiitro- 
diiclion of the Bengal revenue and 
judicial sy stem in 1803. 

travelling dii^laiieo from Calcutta , 
764 miles; from Delhi, 1084; from 
Madras, 292; and from Hyderabad, 
203 miles* (Orme, J, Grmi^ jRcf- 
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MtilcohiU WhitVj Ferishtn^ 
/fennc/, \ 

Masmatk Isij;. — Oiir of tlir Plii- 
l.viiii;’ dii(‘ soiilli oCIhc 
Isliiiifl of Luzon, OL' Lnc()iii:i, aiiii 
on tln^ ronln of llic (iallt^uii IVoiii 
Arapnlro <o iManilla. In leiijcth it 
may he <*sliinah‘(l at (it) niilcs, by 17 
the averai;e bicradtii. 

M AscAi. lsi.i:.- 'An island separat- 
ed rrmn (In* distriet of Lbittagoiii*' in 
r»eni;al by a narrow stiail, and si- 
tuated between the 2 1st and !2*2d 
dcirrees rd‘ nortli latitude. In leii*;lli 
it may l)i‘ estimated at li) mih s, by 
h) the averai'i' brc'adtli. Jt is eom- 
prelw inled in tlw jnrisdietion of the 
(^hiltau.oiii;; ina^‘istrat<‘, Init is thinly 
iidiabiled, and indiirerently eidiisat- 
ed. Small inslers of an (‘\i:ollent 
flavour are pioeiired here, and oe<“a- 
sionally sea turtle. 

M V M i \ N A ( j i ? tt , ( Mn/icsa-ua^nr ). — 
An .\ll;han town in the |»ro\ inoe ot* 
t 'abnl, situated on tin* east si<le 4)1‘ 
the small riv(>r Sewal, about ;i() 
jniles west iVoin the Indus. .Lat. 

47'. N. 71®. r/. I-:. 

M as\vi:y.- A tow II in the Nabob 
»)f ()iid(‘’s territori(?s. dislri^rl of 
liUekimw, l(i miles li. from 

tin* eity of Lnelviiow. li.it. 27®. 4'. 

N . L(jun-. 80®. 10'. L. 

AlATiit'KA. — A (own in the pro- 
viiKMj of Agra, situated on the east 
sidi* of tin; .liimiia, 80 miles N. i'k 
bv N. from tin* eily of Agra. Lat. 
27° 82'. J.ong. 77°. 87'. IC. 

'I bis plaee is in neb eelebrated and 
vtuieraled by the Hindoos, as the 
si ene of tin* birth ami early adveie- 
\ures «d' their ravouiitc deity Krish- 
na; and ill file Alaliomnieduti in- 
vasion bi'cann* «m(.* oT the tirst «»b* 
jeets of their alleiitioii, havinsf been 
taken and destroyed by Alaiimuod 
f4' (Ihi/iii so early as A. O. 1018. It 
Avas subsequently rebuilt, and orna- 
meiiled with sev<‘ral rich t(*niple.s, 
the most inag'iiilieent of whieii was 
ereeted by llheer Singh Deo, the 
Hajab of Ooreha, and cost 88 lack.s 
of nipees. 'I’liis ediliei* was after- 
war.ds vazed by Aurengz<*b4% who 
erected a mosque willi llie materials 
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on the spot. Tn llio fnd niT still to 
bo .seen the ri'inains of an astroiio-- 
iiiienl observalor}, built by Kajali 
.ley.sinuh of Jeyiiagnr on tin; hanks 
of the .liimna. 

Matlmra t’oiiliMin*<l subject lo the 
Alogul gov(*rmueiil until ils dissolu- 
tion, aft(‘r wbieli if (*x|K*ri(‘nn*d many 
inisfbrtunes, partieutarly in 1758, 
when Ahmed Shah AhdaJli iiitlietisl 
a general massaeri' on the inha hit- 
ants. 'Towards tin; eoiieliision of 
the 18tli eeiitmy, with the* rest of 
(lie Agra province, it came into the 
possessiiui of the Alaharatla Sindia. 
family, who e*onlidod it lo their (*oni 
inaiider-in-ehief, CM‘ru*ral IViroii, as 
part 4»f his jagliiro for the siqiport <)f 
Ids forces. 'This ollieer made it his 
hi'ad (|nai't(‘rs. slri'iigtlu'iied tin* ih*- 
fema's, and established heie his piiii- 
eipal eannoii loniidery ; it was, how- 
ever. taken possi'ssion of Aylhont re- 
.sistaiifM* by tin* Ibilisbin Sep(ei!il 44 *r, 
181)8, and -has remaiin;d with tiieai’* 
ever since. 

Mathura and llimlrabund, in tim 
vieiiiity, still eontiinn; tin* resort ot 
Jliiidoii votari(!s ; but tb(*v (^vliibit 
no remains of arebitictural magiiili- 
eeiiee similar to that exldbited iu the 
t<*mples laf the Larnafie. 'TIn re arc 
a iniiJtiliide of saeiaal monkif sof a. 
largo s«»rt fed here, and supported 
hy a stipiuid bestow eil by MadImjee 
Sindia. < >ne of them was lame from 
an ae4*id(*ntai Inirt ; and, in eonse- 
qiienee of this rcsembhinee to his 
patron, wini was lame also from a 
woiiml r<M*eived at the battle of i*a- 
nipiit, Avas tn‘a.t(.*d wiili additional 
respect. In 1808 two Aonng cavalry 
ollieers inadvertently shot at them, 
and were inniK'diately attaekiMl hy 
the prii'sts and devotees, and r*om- 
pelh'd t(» athmipt to cross the tlnmiia 
on their elephant, in whieh endea- 
vour tiny both pi rislu'd. 'The fish 
in tlnyKivcr Juiiiiia, wliiili Aviiids 
along lhe''>NnJ[4*rs of Mathura, are 
('qually protei n’^ hy the IJiiuloo 
faith, and are freipimjtly seen to rise 
to the siirfaee as if expecting to be 
fed. . {ilcoltj Tr*rnvi\ limit r, KifU, 
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Matura. — A small fort and vil- 
lage near the soutlicni extremity of 
C(‘>loii. Lat. CP. 52'. N. Long. 80®. 
35'. E. J’lio eoiinlry round this j)lace 
abounds with elcpliaiits, and it is 
here they are prineipallv caught for 
exportation, — a ge neral Iniut taking 
place, by order of govca iiinent, every 
three or four years. In 1797, at one 
hind, 176 elephants were taken, a 
iiiiinber never exceeded at any one 
time. 

iVlatiira lies nearly at the south- 
ernmost extremity of Ceylon, and, 
owing to the nature of the country 
to the eastward, there is no other 
I'iUropcan settlement nearer than 
Jlataeolo, at the distance of 60 miles. 
The connlry which lies between these 
twi» places i»rc.scnts the wildest ap- 
pearance ; on which account those 
who are obliged to go on business 
from (/oliimbo to llataeolo prefer 
gpinfe l>y ^*ca; or, if tin* season be 
niifavourablc, they ralher take the 
circuitous route by the Avest and 
nortii-west (H)ast of the island. Ilie 
savage Eedahs arc found in the 
woods in this neighbourhood. {Per- 
cival, ^x\) 

Ma TWAR. — A distri(tl iu the IVIah- 
aratla territories, in the province of 
Jvhandosli, and situated between the 
2 1st and 22d degre<*s of uorlli lati- 
tude. The priiieipal river is the Tup- 
tee, which hounds it iu the south 
west; and the chief towns are Sul- 
tanpoor and Akrauny. 

iVl A w B EL L Y 1’ 00 R, {M nhobaltpura), 
— A small town in tin* provinee of 
Ihihar, district of llahar, situated on 
the east side of the Soaiu* lliver, 35 
miles S. W.from i^driu. Lat. 25®. 
20'. N. l^ong. 84®- 50'. E. Accord- 
ing to tradition, this was once a 
euiintry seat of Malia Harrs, round 
which a tow’ii was fonued. {Wil- 
ford, fc.) 

lVIa/aoono , {Mahesa-^^m'*X — A 
Portuguese village t)^)<cTsland of 
Bombay, where IhiTOts agood dock 
for small ships, and two tolerably 
handsome Roman Catholic churches. 
'I'he mangoes are so famous for their 
^ •xceUauoe, tiiat tliey were formerly 


sent to Delhi, during the reign of 
Shah Jehan. 

Meahgung k, ( Miah^anj ). — A 
town in the Nabob of Dude’s do- 
minions, built by the late Alm-ass 
Ali Khau, and formerly the capital 
of his district. 'Ihe outer wall is of 
mud, and mieloscs several large 
clumps of mangoe trees and spots 
of eiiltivated ground. The inner 
W'all is of hiick, iiotverj’^ high, w ith 
towt-rs of the same at small dis- 
tances, and hules in the parapet for 
mii.sk(‘lry. During the life of Al- 
mass it was in a tloiirishiiig (con- 
dition, hut now partakes of tlie ge- 
neral decay. 'Diat (diief kept lujre 
his park of artillery, which consisted 
of 40 pieces ; some of lurg(? calibre, 
with ammimilioti-waggoiis, and bul- 
locks ill ]»roporiioiL 'I'he scite of 
the tow n is a Hat, hut it has a small 
lake oil two sides of it, w hich serves 
for a ditch. Whim Saadet Ali, the 
present Nabob of Oiidc, succei^dcd 
to the throne, and iirst visited Al- 
inuss Ali Khan at this place, he rc- 
c<.‘ived, as a nuzzer (oflering), alack 
of rupees, piled up as a se*dt for his 
liiglincss, w hich he did not omit to 
carry w ith him. ( Loi'd ValerUia. ^c.) 

Meanree. — A fishing village in 
the province of Siiule, district of 
'ratta, situated about four miles cast 
from the town of Tatta. Lat. 24®. 
44'. N. 

Opposite to this place the Indus 
is about a mile wide, and has three 
fathoms water. Three miles east of 
this [)hice is anotlmr village, where 
the Indus is about a mile and a rjuar- 
t(T broad, and eontiiiiies so for abuu.^ 
two miles; after which it becomes 
narrower, not exceeding three-fourths 
of a mile wide, with four or live fa- 
thoms water. 

MEANiiis Isles. — A cluster < f 
small islands in the Eastern Seas, 
situated about the 5th degree of 
north latitude, and the I27th of east 
loiigiliule. ’I'he inhabitants of Na- 
nusa, one of the largest, are chiclly 
cmpl(»yed in lioat-bnilding. {For- 
rest, 

iMeany, town ia the 
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province of Lahore, 128 miles W. 
N. W. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32^. 10'. N. J^oiig:. 72°. 15'. R 
MiiDUCK, (^Madhuca ). — A district 
ill the Nizam's dominions, in the pn)- 
\ince of Hyderabad, sitnat(;d about 
the 181ii cieg^ree of north latitude. 
'I’lie principal towns are Meduck and 
Satanagur, and the chief river the 
iManzoru. 

Meduck. — A town in the province 
of Hyderabad, in the Ni/aiii’s domi- 
uions, 50 miles N. N. M'. from the 
eaty of Hyth'iadad. I^ut. 17°. 50'. 
N. Long. 78°. 2(/. E. 

Mi;eoheounu-YAY. {or Crocodile 
Toicti). — A town in the Rinnan em- 
pire, situated on the t'astside of the 
Irawaddy. Lat. 19°. 53'. N. Long. 
94°. 50'. R. '^^riiis is a place of con- 
siderable trade, froin which rice, gar- 
lic, onions, and oil, arc exported, 
n’lu! farms are neat — eac/li of them 
containing fonr or live ('ottage.«, bet- 
ter built than houses in the towns 
usually ai'c, and fenced round to re- 
ceivti th(j cattle, of which there is 
great aliuridatuH). The tields are di- 
\itled by thorn hedges, the low 
grounds piv pared for ricte, and the 
high planted with leguininouN plants, 
or left Ibr pastiin*. {Symes, 

M E !•: NAS. — Sc(5 J A J<i H V R. 
iMkera r, (il/e/rtfr). — -A town in 
the province of Ajniecr, di.strict of 
.fomlj)oor, 36 miles west from the 
city of Ajnieer. l^at. 2G°. 35'. N. 
fiong. 74° 14'. E. 7’his place be- 
longs to the Joiidpoor Ra jah, and is 
the boundary Ix’tween his territories 
and those oi' Dowlet Row 8india in 
, this province. 

iMeercaserai. — A small towm in 
t!ie province of Reiigal, district of 
(3inttagong, 35 miles N. by VV. from 
the town of Islamabad. ‘Lat. 22°. 
•48'. N. Long. 91°. 30'. E. 

Mpercoot, {Mircuta, the Ameer's 
Cliff '), — A sniallAtghan town in the 
province of Cabnl, 55 miles west 
from Ghizni. Lat. 33°. 31'.^. Long, 
67°. 30'. E. The diinute here is so 
cold, tliat sometimes so early as the 
end gf September water freezes so- 
lidly w hen exposed in a copper ves- 
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sel suspended from a camel. {Fos- 
ter^ ^'C.) 

Meerjaow% {Midljatf). — A town 
ill the province of Caiiara, 81) miles 
S. S. E. from Goa. Lat. 14° 27'. N. 
Long. 74°. 36'. R. 'riu; proper name 
of this place is JVlidijay, but eorrujit- 
ed ill the proiiniiciaiion by the jVla- 
hommedaiis. jVleerjaow siifleretl 
iiiiieh in a sit*ge by Ilydor, and .still 
reiiiaiiis ill a ruinous condition, tin 
the south side of the River 7’ari- 
hilay is a small towm named 1 leguda, 
where the river, seven miles from tho 
sea, ill the month of J''ehniary,is 700 
yards across. Tho forests, about six 
miles to the east of Meerjaow, spon- 
taneously prodiu'e black jicpjier. 
'They contain few teak trees, hut 
cassia and wild nutmegs an* com- 
mon. As the latter ripen, the iiioii- 
kics eat tlie outer rind. 

Dr. Roherlson thinks J his is tho 
Mii.siris of tlu^ ancients; froiinth4>iieo 
they exjiorlcd a varii'ly of silk stiilR, 
rich perfume's, toit.oi.s(‘-.shell, diller- 
ent kinds of transpan'iit gems, espe- 
cially diamonds, and large quaiitilies 
of pepper. Exci'pt tin' latter, noiio 
of the artiedes above f'lmnierated arc 
at present prodijeeil in llie eonntry 
adjacent to iMei'rjaow'. {F. Jiocha-’ 
natty Dr, Ilobtrlsotiy fS e.) 

' Meoo, or Pulo i\lK(io Isi.e. — A 
very small island, situated <*0* the 
western coast of Smiialra. Lat. 4°. 
8. la>iig. 101°. 5'. R. 

'riiis islainl is called Pnlo ]\lego 
(orCloml Island) by tln^ Malays, and 
"JViste, or Isle de iieeif, by tln^ ICii- 
ropeams. It is small and iiniiiliabit- 
ed, and, like many others in tiiese 
sea.s, is nearly surrounded by a coral 
reef, with a lagune in the ixuitre. 
On tlic borders of the lagmn* there is 
a little vegetable mould just above 
the level of the .sea, w'here grow sunie 
.species of timher Inres. 

A4J Ahc sinall low isiaiuls. wliieli 
lie idl t'iu >vesterii coast of .Sumatra 
are skirted ii^hr the sc'u heaeli so 
thickly with cocoa nut trees, that 
their branches touch (^aeli other; 
vvhil^ the interior part.s, though not 
on a higher level, are ciitiiicly- frei^ 
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jVuin 'VVlirn uiniiliabitcd, as 

is Hr* ease wilh Jbilo Mc'jjo,11ie mils 
b»;t:uiiic a pr(*y to ilio rals and s(|uii- 
ivls, unless when oct-asionaily tlis- 
lurbed by the t rews td‘ vessels whieii 
gt) thither to enlleet. earj;'oos for the 
market on lli<; mainland. {Man- 
den, Ye. ) 

JMfcjna Hivkr. — Tins river is 
formed by the junction of nnnu'vtms 
strt'anis issniii;; from the nionutaiiis 
which form the iiortliern boundary 
of the district of Sylhet in Ik'ii^al ; 
but its course is short, and its bn Ik 
small, until its eoiifliieiiec with the 
flrtdnnapootra, about iiat. 24° Uf. 

after which H absoibs the name 
of the tail cr, and communicates its 
own. lMji:htcen miles S. E. from 
Dacca it is joinc<l by the Issamntt\, 
briii^'in^ the colltM lt d waters of the 
rtnllascry, Hoorij'iin'ra (old Ganges), 
Ijuckia, aivl many smaller ii\crs, the 
aggJtt^Sate forming an expanse of 
water resembling an inland sea. 
From hence the course of the jMcgna 
is S. S. until it approaches the s<*a, 
when its volume is augimndcd hy 
the gr«‘at (binges, and they conjoint- 
ly roll their muddy tidi; into the Hay 
of Bengal. Many islands a ri* formed 
from the sediment deposited by this 
viLst body of water, niiiongst wliic.ti 
iiiimher are Dnkkin.shabu'/poor (30 
miles by 12), 1 la Ilia, Suji'dcep, and 
Baiiiony. 

The sand and mud hanks extend 
30 miles beyond tlicsi? islands, and 
rise in many places w ithiii a few feel 
of the surface. Some, tut lire geucra- 
lioii will probably see tliese banks 
rise above water, and succeeding 
ones possess and cultivate them ; but 
wliilc tlH> river is ibriningiicw' islands 
at its month, it is .sweeping away 
and altering old ones in the upper 
art of its course. In the cdumnefs 
ctweeii the islands, the height of 
(he bore ( the nerpendiciilar of 
the tide) i.s said to 0M: nd^ri2 h‘et. 
After the tide is fairly'^rast the islands 
the bore little seen, except in 

.some narrow channels forim^d by 
sand iiunks, the breadth of tlu? main 
flream iHcImitting the influx of tiie 


tide without any lateral imptcssiOU^ 

( Reuuel^ Sr.) 

M»: HINDU Y, {]\Tahr.n(1n \ — ^'Fliis ri- 
ver issues from a small lake in the 
pro\iiM*e of Gnjrat, near llui town of 
Ihiiigcrpoor, and after passing the 
city of Ahmcdahad falls into tin* 
Giiifof (’anihay, having performed a 
winding course of about 190 miles. 

■\liLiu.\wujN. — A tow'll in the pro- 
vince of A Ihihaliad, district of Ko- 
rah, 55 miles S. \V. from Duck now'. 
Iiat. 2C®. lb'. N. liong. 80°. 20'. lb 

^Ikhwas. — ' riic tenn MchwaM 
onglit only to he applied 1o that part 
of the prosince of (Jnjrat named the 
Kakreze ; but of late years 'riieraml 
and botli the Ncyers have been in- 
cludcil in the. denomination, owing 
to the disordi.riy state of .society^ 
The word Alehwas literally signilies 
the resideiuai of thmves; but it is 
now' used to desigiiati^ a country 
tlirough which it is dillh nlt to pass, 
IVoiu whatever cause. The' villages 
in this country greatly resi iubh* each 
oilier. 'I'here are a lew tiled houses, 
but the msijority are in the shape of 
a hce-hivo thatched, and I'xhiliits a 
iniserahh^ appearanci* both within 
and w ithout. Besides (he laniily, it 
instialiy allbrds shelter to a hor.se. and 
a couple of Imllocks or cow s. 

In this turbulent region any chief 
who can muster 20 Iiorsemcii claims 
and extort s a tribute from \illagi‘.s 
belonging to a pow»*r on w hich Ji« 
acknow ledges Jiimself to be depend- 
ent, and to which he ])ays tribute- 
'J'herund levies contributions from 
the villages in the Sanjoro distrii.'t of 
Joudpoor, from AVow, and from 
many villages in Bahdiinpoor. IMer- 
ehants travelling in the INJehw as pay 
stated sums of money to ])aiTn;nlar 
Coulees, w ho misiirc their safety as 
far as a ceitain place, but beyond* 
these timils pillage inim<‘d lately. Ja- 
iiiajei* of Tlierah, about 45 years ago, 
re.solved to build small fort ith^d posts 
to elieek (ho M eh was, but it appear.^ 
witlioiit the desired success. 

'.riie Bajpoots of this part ofGiijral 
hav€i iM?arly beeome Alahommvdans, 
they have adopted so many customs 
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pf cnli'.ir to sr«‘1*.iri.uis of that faith, 
'riwirath'iuhiiits an' r*hi(*flY iVlahoin- 
iocdaits, and, likt' tiu' Jharyahs uf 
( iiloh, thoy have lU) scruiili? in oat- 
ini’' ^\llat lias hotMi oookod hy a l\la- 
hoiunjriian, or ovon of outing' uilh 
h i i : 1, ( Macmurfh^ St.) 

Mkiikook. A inonntainons dis- 

trict in the tiTi'ilorics oftln^ NagjMior 
Ka jail, in tin* proNincr* of 1 1 era r, si- 
tuated aliont the 2*2d degree ofiiorlli 
latitude. l>y Ahul I’azel, in l;iS2, 
it is deserihed as follows: 

“ Meiikoor is a |)o|iulous eonntrv, 
situated hetwei'ii two of tlu^ south- 
<'ni iniige of niountaiiis of this soii- 
hal), OIK' of which is called Hundeh 
( \ indhya), and on the top of it are 
the following* forts, viz. Kawcud, Ner- 
iiallali, Mcelgur, Iicroosha, AJeha- 
tveo, a ml Hanighur.’' 

Mki.am. — A town in tlu^ najpoot 
ti'rritories, in the proAim*e of Ajnicer, 
4.S niih’s S. S. M. from Jomlpoor. 
Lat. 2r>° 4<)'. N. fiong. 7a°. iili'. II 

lM I'LKAKO ou. — A town in the Ni- 
zam's teiritories, in tin; provinei? of 
IJerar, *28 miles S. I*', from lioorhan- 
j)oor. Lat. 21° 4'. N. tmng*. 7(i°. 
iJf/. !•:. 

Mi: N A M: A r.otv, ( i\fcnancahmi ), — 
'Tiiis stall', or empire, as it is usually 
called, is .Mtiiated in th(t Island uf 
•Sumatra, under the equinoctial line, 
iK \oiid the western range of high 
mountains, and nearly in the centre 
of the island, Jn aneieiit times its 
pirisdii'tioii is understood to have 
I'omprelie^idod the w hole of Sumatra ; 
in more modern times its limits were 
included hetw een the river of i'alcm- 
hang and that of Siak on the eastern 
side of tin; island ; and, on the west- 
ern side, hetween tliosi? of Alaiijiita 
(near Indrapur) and Singkel, vvlierc 
it borders on the independent coiiii- 
try of the Jdattas. 

'J'hii present seat, or more jiroper- 
ly seats, of this divided government 
lie at the back of a mountiiinous dis- 
trict iianuMl "rig'a-blas'koto (signify- 
ing* llic l;3 fortitied and eonfederaled 
towys), inland from the settienicnt 
of Padang. The eountry is described 
as a larire nlain. v.iirroiimb il tiv hilU. 
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prodiieing mueh gold, elcar of w nod, 
and eoinpaiatively well cultivated. 
Although nearer to tin* weslian 
eoast, its communieation with the 
eastern side is nnieh facilitati d Ity 
water eaiiiage, wliicli coiisists of a 
large lake, saiil to he miles in 
Icngtli, Irom w hii li a river How s east- 
ward, wi’icli afterwards takes tlie 
name of Indiagiii. Along this, as 
well as tlie other two great rivers of 
Siak to the iiortliward, and .ianihee 
to liu' southward, the iiavigatiou is 
freiiuent, the liauks heiiig well peo- 
pled with jMalav eolonii's, 

lien Sumatra was iirst visitial 
by lairopeaii iiaAigators, this state 
must base bi'eii in its deeiiiu', as aji' 
pi'ars from the piditieal imporlaiiec 
at that period of the kings of Aehm, 
Pedir, and Passey, w ho still aeknow- 
ledged the I'lmpi'iorof \l,eiiaucaho\v 
as their lord paramount. 

In eoiiN('(jiienee of distiirbanr'?^ii 
which ensued upon the death of Sul- 
tan y\lif in 1780, w itlioul direct heirs, 
the government heeame divided 
among three ehiid’s, presumed to 
bu\o been of the royal family, and 
in that state it eoulinu.es to the pre- 
sent timo. I^isaman, a populous 
eountry, and rieli in gold, cassia, and 
eainphor, now' diseiaims all maimer 
of di'pendence. I^ac.'li of llu^sc sul- 
tans assumed all the rovul title.s, 
without any allusion to eompetitois, 
and us.serL all ilu* aneient riglits and 
prerogatives of the enqure, w hicdi arc 
not dispiitf'd so long as they are not 
atleiiqded to be earrii'd into I'oree. 
'J'lieir aiitliority greatly resembles 
that of the sovereign ]iontilfs of 
Home diu'ing tlu* latti'r cent n lies. 
The members of the faniilv are hehl 
sacred, ami treated with siieli a de- 
gree of siipcu’-slitious awe hy the 
eountry people, that they submit to 
he ^insiiiteii, piiindered, and even 
woiiiuu o by tliem, without iiiaking 
rcsislanec. '■rte titles and epithets 
a.s«umed hy the sultans arc the very 
eliiiiaxof iiillated uhsiirdity, and his 
saline only one gun ; it being sup 
posed that no additional miuiboi* 
ronhi cnrivev an aileoe. .ti' idea of 
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respect — by wbich expedient he also 
saves his gunpowder. 

The immediate subjects of this 
empire, proj)orly denominated Ma- 
lays, are all of the Mahommedan re- 
ligion, Meiiaiicabow beiiij; regarded 
as the supreme seat of ei\il find re- 
ligious authority in this part of the 
cast; and, next to a voyage to 
Meeea, to have visited its nu’tropo- 
lis, stamps a man learned, and erm- 
fers the character of superior sanc- 
tity. The first Sultan of Menanca- 
bow is by soiiu^ supposed to Inivo 
been a shereef, or descendant of the 
prophet ; but tradition claims an an- 
thjuily to this empire, far beyond the 
probable era of tlic cstahiishment of 
the Mahuintncdan religion in Su- 
matra. It is more probahle, there- 
fort', that the tmiiiirc was instrncted 
ainl t:onverj|ed, but not contpiered, 
))y ])eppte from Arabia, 'riit; siiper- 
.sthions vtmeratioii aitaebed to the 
family extends, notoidy where Ala- 
lionnnodanism jirevails, but among 
the Eattas, and other people still 
luicOinortt'd to that faith, 

'.riie arts in general are carried to 
o greater degree of perf(;ctioii by the 
Malays of jVJeiiancahow', than by any 
other nalivt's of Siiinati a. They arc 
the sole fahricators of the exquisite, 
tlelitjate gold and silver filagree. 
Troin the. earliest period t.h<;y liavc 
inniiufaetiired arms for their own 
use, and to siip])ly the norllieni in- 
habitants of the island, who are most 
■warlike, wliicli trade they still con- 
lijinc — smelting, forging, suiil pre- 
paring, 1)} a process of their own, 
the iron ami sleel for this purpose, 
although niiicli is at the same time 
purchased from Eine^pcans. 'J'he 
use of cannon in this and other parts 
of India is mcidioncd by the oldest 
Vortngeso histuiians, ai:d it must, 
conscqiUMjtl} . havcheci! kiiow*n tjsore 
before the disc'overy of t!i«^’JtSssagc 
' by the I'ape of Oood^fiope. Their 
guns arc of the sort called match- 
locks, well tempert d, and of the 
justest bore, as is proved t>y Ihd cx- 
Wdlciic^of tlie aim. Gunpowder 
they ill great quantities; but, 


either from the injudicious propor- 
tion of the ingredients, or tJic im- 
perfect granulation, it is very de- 
fective in strength. Their other 
weapons are spears, lances, sw^ords, 
and a small stiletto, chicily used for 
assassinatioii. The creese is a spe- 
cies of dagger, of a peculiar con- 
stnictioii, very generally w'orn, being 
.stuck ill front, through the folds ol a 
belt. The blade is about 14 inches 
ill length, not straight, nor iiiii- 
Ibnnly curving, hut waving in and 
out, which probably may render a 
wound given with it the more fatal. It 
is not smoothed or polished like J'iU- 
ropcan w^eapons, and the temper is 
iiiieomiiionly hard. This instrument 
is very richly and beautifully orna- 
mentod, and its valium is supposed to 
be enhanced in proportion to the 
mimber of persons it has slain. The 
eiistoin of poisoning them is but 
rarely praclis(*d in modern limes. 

'J'he warklike operations of this 
people art; carried on rather in the 
way of aiiibiiscado, and the .sur- 
piishig of straggling jmrtics, than 
open combat. Horses are but little 
used, on account of the nature of 
the country, and the ranjaiis, or 
.sh;u-j)-poinicd stakes, wdiicdi are 
plaiiteil in all the roads and passes. 
I’he breed is small, w'cll made, hardy, 
and vigorous, and never shod. The 
soldiers serve without pay, but the 
plunder they obtain is thrown into 
one common stock, and divided 
among them. 'J'he goveninunit, like 
that of all Atalay states, is found<?d 
on principles entirely feudal. The 
sovereign is styled Eajah, ATalia 
Enjah, Jang de Pertuaii, or Sultan. 

Near to the hot mineral springs at 
Friamaii is a large stone, or rock, 
on which are ('iigraved eharaeters, 
supposed by the natives to be Eu- 
ro;K'au ; but this appears impro- 
bable, as the European anna never 
penetrated into this country. It may 
possibly prove a Hindoo monument, 
for it has not yet beeti seen or exa- 
mined by any native of Eu|:ope. 
{Marsden, <S*e.) 

Mend Y c HAUT, {Mlimdi-glmt), — 
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A town in llie proiiuce of Agra, 
sitnatod ou the west side of the 
(iuiig'cs, CO miles W. by N. from 
Luckiitiw. Lat. 27°. 3'. N. Long. 
79° *57'. E. 

Tins place consists of two ba- 
zars, protected by two nmd forts, 
each about one mile in eirciiiii- 
IVtcuco, and Ibiinerly, for some 
time, the residence of Almass All 
Khan. Indigo is cnltivateil in 
this iieiglibourliood to so consider- 
able an extent, that, in 1798, one 
i<',uropeaii inaiinfaetiire prodneed 
find sent to JiSuropc 800 iiiaiinds (of 
80 libs each). I'he country, being 
tlnni sul)ject to the Nabob of Oinle, 
was in so disordejiy a statcj, tliat he 
was obliged to surround his works 
with a small mud fort, to protect 
them from the depredations (»f tlie 
banditti, with which the jnovinec 
then s\^armed. (Temiattt^ ^c.) 

Mkk. — A town in (he pro\iii<*e of 
Ciiteh, situated about 15 miles south 
from liUckput Bunder, and on the 
route from that place to tlic port of 
Miuidavce, in the Gulf of Cutch. 
Lat, 23°. 32'. N . 

'JVo miles W, S. W. from Mor is 
n \illagc named Dainnioii. The 
country between Ui(!m is well culti- 
\ated with banyan trees, growing 
near the tanks. I'o the south of this 
the soil is sandy, and the lands co- 
\'crcil with the bauble a/id milk 
bushes. 

Merat. — A town in the province 
of Delhi, 32 miles N. iC. from the 
<;itv of Delhi. Lat. 29°. 1'. N. Long. 
,77^.33' E. 

This place must have been of some 
note among the Hindoos prior to 
the Mahoimnedan invasion, as it is 
mentioned among the lirst conquests 
^ of Mahmood of Ghizni, A. D. 1018. 
It is subsequently, in the year 1240, 
said to have resisted the army of 
Turmcclicrin Khan, a descendant of 
Gengis Khans, but, 1399, was taken 
and destroyed by Timour. On the 
departure of this conqueror it was 
rebuilt, and is now the capital of 
one of the districts, into w hich lire 
British possessions in the doab of 


the Ganges and Jumna w ore subdi- 
vi<lcd. On acconnt of its geogia. 
phical position, it was, in l«S09, 
fixed upon as one of tlu' priiicipai 
military stations under the Bengal 
Presidency. 

M KUCAKA. — A. large village in the 
coiiiitry of the Coorg Bajah, of 
whieh it is the capital, situated 72 
mill's !•!. from Seriiigapalani. Lat. 
12°. 3t>'. N. lioiig. 7.5°. 58'. E. 

iVlERijui. — A sea-port town in the 
Birman dominions. Lat. 12°. 12'. 
N. Long. 98°. 25'. E. This jdace 
formerly belonged to the Siamese ; 
but, ill 1759, was taken from them 
by Alompru, tlie founder of the pre- 
sent Birman dynasty. In 1791 it 
was besieged by the Siamese, but 
relieved by tlie Birmans w hen rc- 
diiciHl to the last extremity. The 
Ereneli t^riiizers used forimuiy to 
frequent King's Islandr^ear Mer- 
giii, to procure provisions aiiu>va»% 
Icr. 'riic pritieipal imports arc Ma- 
dras ph^ee goods, toliaeeo, and coarse 
iron cutlery; the exports, rice, ivory, 
and tin — in addition to w liicli abun- 
dance of exccllmil spars and limber 
might be procured; but the whole 
commerce is insigiiificant. {S^mes, 
Forrest, ^v.) 

IVlERGiJi Archipelago. — These 
islands extend 1.35 miles from north 
to south along the coast of Tauassc- 
rim and the Isthmus of the Malay 
Pciiiiisiila, with a strait hetweeii 
them and the main hand from 15 to 
30 miles broad, linxiriggood anchor- 
age, good soiiiiditigs, a nil regular 
tides the whole way. 'riicse islands 
arc geiKjrally separated by bold 
channids; some of thi'in are rocky, 
some hilly, and others ilat ; hut, in 
general, covered w ith trees on good 
soil, and in a climate always favour- 
able to vegetation. In the surround- 
ing sea^^ there are plenty of lish, and 
Ihc^iKjks which border the i.slaud 
arc eucriislcd.fgith a small delicate 
oyster. At spring tides the rise is 
12 feet, and the vicinity of the con- 
tinent moderates the very fresh gales 
that prevail in the Bay of.Bengs^ 
during the.south-wcst niojii^on. 
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The soil and diinatc of the Mer- 
fifiii Isles arc so jjjoorl, lliat it is pro- 
bable European Acgctablrs ami tro- 
pical friiils woiiltl thrive here; but 
it does not appear that tit present 
they possess either; not even the 
coeoa nut, wliicli usually plants it- 
self, although the islands are so well 
a<laptcd for their production, and 
they are so abundant in the Nieo- 
bars, about 2o0 miles to the S. \V . 
'I’hey are covcn*d with a .i»Tcat va- 
riety of tall timber trees, particu- 
larly the j\falay pooii tree, whifdi is 
excellent for tnasts ; but it is not 
yet aseeiiaiiied whether or not they 
contain the teak. As yet, the Mer- 
t^^ui Islands have only been explored 
aU)»ig tin? sea-eoast ; but, from the 
conenrrenl t<^stiiiiouies of navigators, 
it may l>e Liiferred, llial; a great pro- 
poiiion of them aic not only iiiiin- 
Uabit^d b}niumaii beings, but almost 
4 ilesfi 1 ute of (pin(lriip(Mis. Captain 
Eorrest, during a maritime survey 
of considerable diiralioii, never sa>v 
any, ])ut observed sometimes the 
impression of their feet; and once 
Jiis seamen iiotie»’d what they sup- 
posed to he elepfiants’ dung. Tiio 
low'll of Meigui is situated on an 
island l(irme«l by branches of the Tu- 
iiassesiiii River, which, more pro- 
perly, apjK'iiains to the continent 
than to Arehijielago, to which it 
has given its nann'. Alalay prows 
oceasioiiall^ frecpient tin; jVlergiii 
Islands, 'file Island of St. Al allhew', 
in Lat.O'^. r>r/. N, is roeommended 
by Captain .l''orrest as the most siiii- 
uhte for an estabh.shnieiit, which 
might, if Mcce.ssaiy, In- ell'oetcd with- 
out infringing the lights of the ilir- 
mans, who liave never taken pos- 
session of those, the most distant 
from the main land, and very pro- 
bably do not knoNV of their exist- 
ence. (/V>rm7, iVe.) 

Mf.UUItch, (lijarichi, ^rffdudug 
Pepper). — A town w»»llic province 
> , of licjapoor, situated bn the banks 
ofllio Krishna, 130 miles S. E. from 
Eooiiali. J^at. lO®. 56'. N\ Kong. 
^6*. E. Jlefore the Aialionimedari 
,;«iva,sioi3^‘ ihis was tlie capital of a 


Hindoo principality ; but, in nnidmi 
times, it lias been the capital of dif- 
ferent Mubaiatta chieftains, siu li as 
Pur.seram, Ebow', and llastia ; and 
is a town of considerable extent and 
importanrre. ll wjus taken by llyder 
ill 1778, blit not ridained by bini. 
At present it is the head-rpiarters of 
Chinlamun Row, one of the prin- 
cipal Southern Jaghiredars niuler the 
Midiaratla Peshw'ii. 

iVlKKun, (Marufla ). — A town bis 
longing to the Peshw'a, in tlie pro- 
vince of Ihjjapoor, 44 miles S. E. 
from J^)onaii. liat. 18°. 15'. N. 
Eong. 74°. 86'. J'b 'J’liis |da<T is 
also named Amravali, and is a large 
tow'll eiicloseil with a high wail, and 
eommandtid hy a fort on its nortliGin 
side, ill w liieh there is said to be a 
gnu as large as those at the city of 
Rejapeor. (A/ow, ^c.) 

Mkwau. — A Rajpoot district in 
the proviiHio of Ajinecr, situated 
]>riiieipally bctw’<;eii the 25th and 
26th (legrees of north latitude, and 
oeea.sionally named Cbilore and 
()dey|)oor, although it is properly 
only a subdivision of Nie latter. Ily 
Abiil Eazel, in 1582, it is des<;ribr*(l 
as follows; 

Me y war contains 10,000 villages, 
and the whole sircar of Chitore, is 
dcpeinlant on it. ll is 40 cosses 
long, and 30 broad, and has three 
very eonsiilerable forts, viz. ('hitore, 
(k>ombli(>re, and Maiidid. In Chow- 
ra is an iron mine, and in Jainpoor, 
and some places di^ieiulant on Man- 
del, arc copper mines.” 

’^rhe general surface of this district , 
is liiily, but not mountainous, al- 
though it abounds ill naturally strong 
positions. The soil is fertile in 
general, but in many places so 
strongly impregnated with suit and 
nitre, that the water in many wells, 
and even in some of the smaller ri- 
vers, is brackish during the dry sea- 
son. It occasionally happens, that, 
a few yards distant from a brackish 
w'ell tiierc is luuUher, the water of 
which is sweet. The prodiicti 9 iis of 
tills territory arc wheat, rice, sugar, 
bi'nley, and other grains and escU'* 
3 
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l^nts; brsides whicli, camels ami 
tioiscRjOr a R'oml (jiialily, arevearcil. 
'rijc principal iiKmufacliircs arc 
iiialchlocks, swords, and cotion 
of a coarse iubric. 'I'lie im- 
ports and cx|u>rts correspond Avitli 
tliose ol' .lyeiiagur. 'J'he iliiro))caii 
and Persian articles come b\ the 
way of Gujrat, Jesselmere, and 
Pawie(‘ ; and the imports tiom the 
Dcecan by Seron«!;e, Oojain, and In- 
dore. 'rlic ])rinci))ai <(*wns are 
OdeNpoor, Shapoorali, and lUtarali ; 
and the clnef river the Jbinass. 

'I’his tlistriet is at present pos- 
sessed by iniimaons petty Hajpoot 
ehiers, feiidahJiies to the Hannah of 
O(h yj)oor, hut under a de2:rec ot‘ 
.subjection .scarcely more tlnin n(»- 
minai, and in a state of pcrp('tiial 
bostiiit v with each other. "J’ltey are, 
in eon;s('(piencc of tlii.s <lisiinioii, li- 
ai)l(; to animal visits tifun Sindia, 
liolcar, and oilier iMahaiattn <l« pre- 
dators, wlio le\y the contributions 
the> ^\ithhold In nn their legitiniate 
sovcreijrii. {Abul Fazcf^ O. Thmnns, 

Mkwat. — S ee Alv.\h. 

jVIkyahoon. — A town in the Hir- 
iiian duminiuns, lijnnerly iiann'd 
Jiooiizay, and lamous duriiij^ tln^ 
wai's between the Pe<»'ncis a ml tin; 
ilirmans, until liie former were sub- 
dued. Lai. 18^. VJ\ N. J.oii*-. vrj9. 
j*:. 

'1 bis is a very aneif iit town, ex- 
tending; two miles aloiip; the west 
niaij;iii of Irawaddy, ami distin- 
guislied by iiumcrons "ilded sph^os 
^ and Npaeioiis eonvents. 'riic viei-* 
iiily is mieommojdy fertile' iii rieej 
and from lieiice a large (|uantity is 
unnualiy exported to the capital. 
I’iie Ihriuan sovereign bas here* spa- 
« eious giariaiics built of wood, and 
aivvays keptrepleiiisbed with grain, 
ready to be tianspoi*tOd to any part 
of the empire when a scarcity oc- 
ean's, which is not niilrccpient in tJic 
upper provinces, where the pcii- 
odieal rains are iiAt so copious, nor 
so eg tain, a.s in the sontlu rii dis- 
tricts. Along the quays Hkmc are 
generally seen about boats, 


of CO tons buiihen, or upwards. 
{Spni's, S-r.) 

.iMiDDLi-urmni.— A small islmid, 
about 10 miles in eireiimfereure, si- 
tuat'd oir tin' iiorlh-wesl exlK'Uiily 
of tin' island of (•eyloii, and al- 
tac'lu'd to the district of Jafnapat- 
nam. 

'Midx.apoor, dis 

triet ill llie proviiiee of .Orissa, si- 
tuated priiieipally belneeii tlie *i:2d 
and 23d degrc'cs of iioriii latitude. 
'I’o the uorlli it is bounded by tin*, 
districts of liamgiir and I’lirdw an ; 
to the south by the ilidepeudeiil y.v~ 
miiidai V of Molmrbiiuge and l»y Ha- 
lasuK'; to the east it has Hurd wan, 
IJooghly. and the sea ; and to the 
west Niugbliuom and jM<»lmrhuuge, 
with part of I'amgiii. hi 1/8-1, in 
all its dimensions, it contained 6102 
square miles; hut it has probably 
since ri'eeivi^d additions, as an 
actual enumeration of this district,* 
ill 180t), it was ioiind to contain one 
million and a half of inhabitants ; 
yet Hie same abliMcport statics that 
twu-lhirds of this exlensivc district 
(‘onsist of a jungle swarming with 
noxious animals, and exceedingly 
uniiealthy, altboiigli tlu^ land be rich 
ami ferlih'. About the year 1770, 
nearly half IIk; jieopic of this emu- 
try were swt'pt away by Hie grealest 
famine n't ordi d in history ; but evrr 
since that periml, exef |)t iu 1700, 
when a partial i'amiiie oceurred, Hio 
numbers* have been gradually ii.- 
creasing, and the cull ivat ion pros- 
perous. 

. 'riie eullivatioii licre is almost en- 
'tirely inercased by the im rease of 
'}>opuia1ion, and is very liltic pro- 
inoled by plans for Hie improvement 
«if agriculture, or by revenue regu- 
lations. Waste and Jungle laml, if 
ill a low' siliialioii and lit for rict', 
maj^ bo brought into (mitivation in 
one s<,‘i\soii, ami Hie poorest nia'ii can 
iiiidertfikt' it. '*'l'be class of mere 
lal^fnirers w ho work ibr lure is not in 
this ilistiict mnm'roiis, most of the 
lamp luring lilh'd liy Hhcv peasantry 
wdio pay the rent, * • 

'I'liC manufactures <>f irfidnapoor 
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are few, and ninrli deolined in quan> 
tily from what they wore a cu'iitury 
ago, w hen the ]:'jiiropoaiisfrc<juontc(i 
Balasorc and l'i|)it?y. The inland 
comincrce appears stalionary, and 
there aie no extensive eoiriniercial 
enterprizes earrying on, f'xcept l>y 
3iuropeaiis ; tlic (N)nipaijy having 
inue-li reduced their investment. — 
Some sanaes are made in the dis- 
trict, and more arc imported from 
the contignoiis countries to the south 
and cast; plain gauzes, ada])ted for 
the uses of the country, arc also 
wove. J'he i<iUropeaii plantcu'shave 
introduced the cultivation i)f indigo, 
Init the c|uauti1y exported has never 
been great. 

Tn this district there arc several 
forts of mud and stone, but they arc 
now ill a state of d(‘eay. 'J'hoy were 
built many y<‘ars ago, and intended 
for tlje d/Tieiiee of tlie inhabitants 
^gafiist the Maharatliis, for wliieli 
purpose they were oireetiial. One 
of them, named liataw, situated in 
the jungle qiiaiier of llaiigrec, lately 
ooiitaim;d 20 pieces of miserviceahlo 
artillery', which were removed by 
tin? magistrate, 'fhe wcslerh parts 
of this division W'cre formerly iniieh 
exposed to the depredations of Ma- 
liaratla robbers, which obliged the 
zemindars to maintain large bodies 
of armed men for their ])i'oteetioii. 
Besides these, fc'W natives keep arms 
of any' description, w hich perhaps, 
on account of tin; pre\alence of gang 
robbery, they should be encouraged 
to do. 

In jMidnapoor there arc no reli- 
gious buildings of any con sequence, 
'.rin* natives are someliines, from mo- 
tives of vanity or piety, induced to 
dig a tank, but there are lew' new 
•works of this kind. The remains of 
the old ones attest the superior opu- 
lence of former times, or .p(;rhaps 
radicr sliew that property w'as 'ihen 
more unequally divi^Ml than at pre- 
.sent. Tile private Jioiises of the 
mindars, and other men of note, 
consist cither of forts in ruins, <dr, of 
wretched huts; nor docs it appear 
they evdlt-'were better off in Uib re- 


spect. It may seem surprising that 
the opulent and resjiectable natives 
arc so seldom tcmphul to imitate the 
commodious dwellings erected by 
Europeans, and that they have ac- 
cpiircd no taste for gardening ; but 
to tlio climate, and to the maimers 
of the peojile, must be attributed 
their ])orscveraiJee in eonsiructiiig 
for their own aeeommodaiiori no- 
thing hut the slightest and most 
miserable liuls. 

'f’lic bulk of the people of Mid- 
napoor, like the rest of the Bengal- 
es(i, ilo not work with a view to im- 
prove their situation, hut merely to 
subsist llieir families. They scarcely 
ever think of procuring themselves 
bcdtei* food, or bidler accommoda- 
tion ; and are not stimulated to any 
efforts of industry by the security 
they enjoy, hut solely by the calls of 
hunger. They have no luxuries, un- 
less tobacco may be called one : they 
are always in debt, and borrow at 
enormous interest ; and when by any 
aecident llicy earn a rupee or two, 
they remain idle until it is spent. 

ill the Midnapoor district cclibiicy 
is extremely utieominoii ; an unmai*- 
ried Hindoo man of 25, or an nil- 
married girl of 15, being very rare 
oeeuiTCiiecs. The great bulk of tho 
people live a sOber, regular, domes- 
tic life, and seldom leave their houses, 
not being CHlled on for the pcrforrii- 
fincc of military service, or public 
labour. Very few marriages are un- 
productive ; but the women becom- 
ing prematurely debilitated and de- 
cropid, do not probably bear so many 
children as in bliirope ; barrenness is " 
however extremely rare. Polygamy, 
prostitution, religious austerity, and 
the cireumstaiiee of young widows 
.seddom marrying a second time, arc ^ 
the chief obstacles, though of no 
great magnitude, to the iiiereasc of 
population in this district. 

Among the causes of increase are 
to be reckoned tlic extreme facility 
of rearing eliildren. In this territory 
no infants perish' of cold, of dis- 
eases proceeding from dirt 
accommodation; nor 
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famines, wliicli are so seldom as 
scarcely to deserve inenlimi, of iiii- 
lieallliy food. 'I'he smaII-po\ some- 
times eaiTies «»ft‘ multitudes of rliild- 
ren;iiiocnlatioii, althouj^Ii it has been 
known for ag(!S, beiiij? little prac- 
tised. As soon as a child is weaned 
it lives on lice like its par<’iits, re- 
c(iiircs no i‘-arc whatever, f^oes naked 
for two or tlinn; years, and seidoiu 
experiences aiiy sickness. A <^reat 
majority of the inhabitants of this 
district have pn'served lln'ir original 
simplicity ami the characteristic fea- 
tures of the Hindoos. 'I'bey arc less 
<piaiTcisoiiic, and jfive loss troulde 
than the natives of the neig hbouring; 
districts. lleiiiG; little in tlie habit of 
eiigiif^hig ill lawsuits, iJiey thereby 
escape the vices and contagion of 
the courts of justice. 

In IMidnapoor there arc not any 
seJiools where the Mahon unedaii and 
Hindoo laws ar<i langlit, but in every 
village (here are schools for leaching 
Rcngally and accounts to children in 
low circiunstaucoK. 'J’lio t<‘aehers, 
though persons well ipialitied for 
.what they iuidertak<;, arc persons no 
ways i(!spcctablc, their rank in life 
being low, and llieir cinoiinneut 
scanty. 'I'iie cbildrcii sit in the open 
air, or under a shed, and leai'ri to 
read, wTitc, and cast accounts, for 
one or two annas (2d or 4d) per 
month. A jiersou charged witli se- 
veral thefts being sent for by the 
judge, and asked bis occupation, 
said it wjis teacliing of cliildrcn, and 
on intjniry it a[)pcarcd he was eini- 
i^ent ill his line. On his conviction 
it seemed tOQjrcite no surprise among 
the natives, that a person of his piu- 
fi'ssion should turn out a thief. In 
opulent Hindoo families teachers are 
«Kctaiiicd as servants. 

Persian and Arabic arc taught, for 
the most part, by the Molavics, wlio 
ill general have a few scholars in 
their houses, whom they support as 
well as instruct. Thus Persian and 
Arabic students, thdiigh of respect- 
able fajnilies, are considered as tiv- 
iiig on charity, and they arc total 
lyti angcrs to oxpeiiso or dissipation. 


There was formerly a Mahommedan 
college at the town of Midiiapoor, 
and ev(ui yet the cstablishniont * 
cxisls, but no law is taught. "J'liere 
are scarcely any Moguls in Ibis <lis- 
tried, bill one-sevcnili of the whole 
inhabitanfs are oslimatcd to be Ma- 
hoiiinuKlaiis. 

In this distriet tiiere exists now an 
utiiversal impression (and it applies 
tf> iniicli the greater })roportion of 
the ronipaiiv’s territories) that pro- 
perty is not liable to eonliscation, or 
gross violation, by su])rctne antho- 
rify ; wbie h tiolhi ng but a very long* 
expcrieiict; of tln^ admirably impar- 
tial distribution of justice in lleiigal, 
<-oiild ever iiitluciiec a native to cre- 
elit. It was formerly the custom to 
bury ill the earth treasure and valu- 
able goods, and to conceal the ac- 
quisition of wealth, ^riiis is still 
done, but generally IVortniie dvead 
of gang robbers ; never from sitiy 
apprehension that llu? ollieers of go- 
vernment will lay violent hands on 
private property. 

'riie principal places in Midnn- 
poor are the town of that name, Jcl- 
Ijisore, Pipicy, and Narraiiigiir ; hut 
the distrii't contains no large towns 
whatever. It was aeipiired, in 1701, 
by cession from (lossim Ali, tiio 
reigning Nabob of Jlengal and al- 
Ihoiigb projjcrly a subdivision of 
Orissa, bus bc'en so long annexed to 
tiic formei-, that imicli the greater 
part of wliul is detailed aimve may 
be considered as applying to the 
whole proviiu'c of Ilciipl, as far as 
regards the manners of the nativi’s. 
(Sir Hevrif Strachetfy J* Oruntf CJoh-^ 
broolie, lietmely ^t.) 

Midxapoou. — A toM'nin the pnv 
vince of Orissa, thi? capital of a dis- 
triefof the same name, and situated 
70 miles \\\ by S. from Calcnlla. 
I.at. 4J2° .25'. N. Long. 87®. 2.V. li. 
This place forinerly had a fort, which 
lias been recently converted into a 
criminal prison. The civil jail and 
the' hospital are thatched buildings 
at a ifliitance frcrn the fort. 

MiNDAaAO.-^Sec Magind.vnao, * 

Minooro isLK .— a largtTisland, 
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OIK* of tlio PIiilli|)inrs, :<iiiiiated due 
Si)ii1h tVoni Uie S. \V. extivitiity of 
liiizon, and dislant, ahual 20 miles. 
In length it. may l>e eslimatetl at liO 
miles, l)y *25 the averaj^e hnsuifli. 

The inl(‘rifn of tins island is inonn-* 
lainoiiN, hnt along tlie sea ettasf the 
heiglit of the land is moderate, the 
uliole being eoveii'd wiDi trees, and 
r.iiiking a very beafilifnl a{)|U‘aranec 
'll hen seen from on board ship. 'I'he 
ehaiinel between Alindoro, and IIks 
shoals mar the (’alaniim? Isles, is 
only tln*co leagiu's with.*. Mount 
Calap'fUi, oji the easier*i extremity, 
is passed by the galleon <»n her 
voyage from A(;apiileo to ..Manilla. 

'riio iSpaoiards, although .so long 
lords paraino'.inl of the Jdiilippines, 
hav(^ lew establisliments hen*, but 
. the island is oth(‘rwis(^ well inbabit- 
fd. The early juuigator.s, who tirst 
visited i^iiiHioro tm tbeir return to 
«• ICfirope, insisted that tiic inhabitants 
had* tails of eonsiderable length. 

Sounerftt^ La Puj^e, <S*c.) 

All N P 0 0 K 1^ r.,( Miutqntvi ). — A siis all 
town fn tli(j prosiiiee of Agra, 00 
inih's N. from theto>\ii of Mlaweli. 
J.at. 27°. iry. N. Long, 7b° 50'. I). 

AliRZANAGUti. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, distrielof ,les.son‘, 
50 miles N. Iv. from Calentt.-i. Lat. 
22° 5(/.N. Long. 80° i:V. L. 

Alin/Apoou. — A t(JUii ill the pro- 
>ine<*of Allahahud, district ofChn- 
nar, situated on the south side of the 
(L'lnges. Lat. 25°. 10'. Is'. Long, 
83° 05'. E. 

'riiis is one of the greatest inland 
trading towns in 1 liiulostun, and the 
mart of all the cotton from Agra and 
the .IMaharatta eonnlries. The ua- 
tiT<*s here arr^ more remarkable for 
their active industry, than in any 
part ofthe (‘ompaiiy’s doiiiiiiiotis out 
of the three capitals, to whic h they 
have been niueh stimulated by the 
eiitc rprize and energy of the tfrifisli 
indigo planters aiuk merchunts set- 
tled among them. A considerable 
qu.'^ntit 3 ^(>l' filature silk, is imported 
In Alirzapoor from Bcmgal, andqitusses 
^henee to the Maliaratta duininipns 
and ceStrieal parts of lliiidostaji. 


In the vicinity a very durable car- 
petting, and Yurioijs labrits of cot- 
ton, are niaimlaetiircMl. 'I'lie town 
consists (if haiid.some biuropeau 
houses and isative liahitations, with 
clustcTs of I lindoo leinph^s crowding 
the banks oi' Ibc* (Jangc'S, and .seen 
from til!* I her makes a very lively 
and auiinafcd appc!i:rance. 

'J’laveliing dislaiice from Benares 
:!(.) miles, S. W. from Lalcnlta 
by Moor.sbedal»ad,75 1 ;by Birbbooni, 
C49 inili-s. {( o!i‘hri>ol‘ry'Lviin(tnt,Lvrd 
Viifnihn, Ixcnml, Vc.) 

AiisKK'.K Isi.K. — A small Island, 
about !5 miles iii eireninlerem e, I 3 - 
ing olf tin; May cd' 'rappaiiooly, on 
the west eoast oi'Siimatia. Lat. 1 °. 
. 39 '. i\. li<»og. 9.s°. 30'. M. This is a 
liigii mooutiiiiioos island. Ix'tween 
wiiich and the main is a eiiaiiiicd 
about four b ague.s broad, wliieli 
iiaNigable. {i\hiwri% Vc.) 

Alo\ l.sjj;. — An island inibe Last- 
cu’ii Sc'as, sirnated oil the eastern ex- 
tr<‘mity of'rjnior, and intcuseeied by 
the ]*i8l!i degree of east longitude, 
l.-at, 8°. 2t/. S. Although an i.slaiid 
of eunsidc rablt* siz(‘, having sc’ vi ral , 
others adjaia nt, nothing is known 
vespeeting it, but its giMcgraplneal 
situation. 

Aloeoyioco. — A town on ibcS.M , 
eoast of Sumatra, district of Anak 
Siingei. ]/at. 2°. 31', S. J.40iig. 101°. 
10 '. K 

Port Aim lies on ti:e .soiitlicviii, and 
the sett lenient, on the norlherii side 
ofthe iSi iaiggan Biver, vvhieli name 
properly belongs to the i>laee also, 
and that of Alocuimoeo to a village 
liiglier 11 ]). 'riio bazar consists of 
100 lioiises, having the sultans at the 
northern (*iid, vvhiidi ha.s nothing to 
distinguish it, c.\cept being larger 
than common Malay houses. Ship^ 
urriviiig here must wait for a boat 
from thc^ shore, as their own cuimot 
laiicl without great danger. 

The trade here is priucipally with 
the hill people in salt, piece goods, 
iron, .steel, and Apiiuii ; for which the 
returns are provisions, timber^ and a 
lilllo gold (lust. Jt’ormerly there was 
a trade i iii ricd on with Padaiig, ami 
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Alo Aiv^Jii people, but it is 
)\u\\ dropped. 'J’he soil oftlie coun- 
try luouiid this place is sjuidy, and 
tlie face ut the couiilry Iom' and thd. 
Tlie first Jiiij^lisli settleiiuMit at Mo- 
conioco was I'onned in 1717. {Oarc, 
Klnwre^ Xc.) 

iMocWANcooK. — A district in 
Northern 11 iudosl ail, situate J prin- 
cipally between the *^7111 ai.d ‘>8tli 
de;^ives of north h'lfiludcr, and Iminid- 
cd to tin* south hy tlie districts of 
Jlettiati and 'J’irliool in iiahar. 'Fhc 
\alU;y of Afocaujioor is of no ^rcat 
extent, not strclc.liini*’ furlhcr to tlie 
eastward tlian six or s(‘v<‘n iiiili-s, 
ainl tcriniiiarmg; near Naj^dco on the 
Ibdtowni side. It is very fertile, 
Aii'ldiii" ahuiidaiiec and <!;reat va- 
riidy of rice ; llnj cultivators enjoy- 
ing; considerable itnniiinities from 
Iho Nejiaul gfovevmnent, to whiirh 
this district now Indoiig's. 'I'lic ail*- 
eic'nt llajuh of IVloewanjioor, who 
was d(‘pos<Ml hy the Goorktialics, 
still resivles on the hordors t)f his for- 
mer t<‘rritory, under the protcetum 
of the Company. {Kirhimtrivk^^'v.) 

iMoewANPooK.- — A town in North- 
#eni liindostaii, tluM-apilal of a dis- 
trict <»f tln^ same name. Lat. 27®. 
2S'. I /mg'. 85®. 18'. IC. 

'rhe hill fort of .Mocwaiipoor is 
distinguishatik* hy the iiaked eye 
from the IkiiiKs of the Kurrah, ami 
is a place of eonskl<3rable .stri'ugtli. 
A\ hen tin; Nej)anlese wen* inird 
pn'ssed hy the (■ liincse, tin; regent 
ninl sonu‘ of the principal chiefs dis- 
patehed a great part of their most 
valuable properly to this li»rl. In 
J7(>2 Cossim All’s A rmeiriaii General, 
Iloorgccw made an attempt 

on the fortress of Mocwaiipoor, but 
did not succeed. {Kirhjmtrivk, 

AIohammedabad. — A district in 
4lie Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of lieedcr, and situated be- 
tween the 17th and i8tli dt*grecs of 
iiortli latitude. The princijKd town 
is iJeeder, named by the Mus.sul- 
inauns Alahoutinedahad. 

3i OH A M M EUN AG oil K. — A district 
in the Nizam’s terrilbfies, in the pro- 
iFittco of Hyderabad, situated about 


the I 7 th degree of nortb latiinde; 
and comprehending within its henn- 
daries the city of Jlyderahad, tin; 
Nizam’s capital. 

Moiiviix, (J/rt7/rtw). — A town in 
the Nahol) of Glide’s t<‘iTitories, IG 
miles N. 1 ’. from liindviiow. J/at. 
27 ®. T. \. lamg. HH®. 58 '. K 

iMoHi niiOMM:. — A district in the 
pi'o\i!U‘e of Orissa, .situated uhont 
the 22(1 degree of north latitude. 
l''roin tin* ilistri(‘t of iMidnajxxn' it 
is separated hy the Snhuiireeka, tho 
honndary of tin* lU'iigal I'resideiiey, 
until (hitlaek was obtaiind during 
the gi*venmient of i\lart|iiis \\ el- 
lesh‘y. 'I'liis zemindary was for- 
merly of nineh greater e\t(‘nt, hnt 
mindi eiirtuih (I hy the Maharattas, 
who sejiarated Balasor and other 
fruets of (*011 lit rv Ihuii it. It still 
exti'iids westward to the Neelgluir 
Hills. During the Afutoafla go- 
verimnmt jMoiinrhunge was (h'piVnd- 
eiit on Cuttack, hut paid also an iu- 
eoiisiderahle trilmte to the Com- 
pany, oil aeeonnt of some lands in 
iMidnapCKiv, 1101 th of the Subiimocki 
lliver. 

AVIn’ie no battles an; fought, and 
the natives remain iinmolestcal hy 
military exactions, and when (lie ze- 
mindar or Ins agent remain nn- 
chaiiged, the lands of the Alaharalta 
distih'.ts ill the iieiglihourhood of 
Midiia])Oor are in a slate of high 
eiiltlvatioii, and the population is 
e(|uai, frc(|uently superior to the llri- 
tisli districts. One cause Avhicli 
tends to increase the population of 
a wcIl'Siiperinteiuled !Mahaiatt:i 
estate, is the constant aee(;ssion of 
numbers hy emigration from the 
neiglibouririg countrie.s. It is tho 
iiit<!r(;st of the projirietor of a ze- 
mindury to take as imieli care of his 
cultivators as a farmer does of his 
cattle, and that is sullieiciit to pru- 
niote^lieit' increase. 'I’lie p(‘asantry 
ill the (company’s teiritory enjoy 
that degree of s'l^biirity wlueli is es- 
sential to their incrca.se, which is not 
the co^c with tlic tjsur gr<‘ater portion 
of the Alaharatta country ; vast 
ef wh^ch arc desoJu^d, fa- 
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mines frequent, and the population 
diiTtiiiisliing. 

There arc no towns of any consi- 
derable magiiiliidc in this district; 
but there arc many chokeys, or tolls, 
for the purpose of collecting money 
from the pilgrims going to Jiigger- 
naiith. {Sir H, Strachey^ J, Grant, 
Ist Register, Sfc.) 

Molucca Isles, {Mahha ). — ^This 
term, in its most extensive afiplicra- 
tion, is niulerstood to signify ail the 
islands situate to the cast of the 
Molucca Passage, ill Long. 120®. L. 
particularly those of Gilolo ; but in 
its more limited sense, it is usually 
restricted to the Dutch spice islands, 
which are Amboyiia, Banda, Ceram, 
Terniite, Tf'idore, and Batchian. 

When the Moluccas were first vi- 
sited by the Portuguese navigators 
dispatched by Albuquerque, A. D. 
1610, th^were found occupied by 
tW'*^ distinct races of people ; the 
Malays, or Mahoititncdaiis, on the 
sea-coast, and the oriental negroes, 
or mop-headed Paimas, in the iiitc- 
(ior. I'hc latter have ever since been 
rapidly decreasing, and, in most of 
the smaller islands, have wholly dis- 
appeared ; but ill the more eastern 
islands they have held their ground, 
and still retain undisturbed pos- 
session of Papua or New Gunica. 

The Malays of these islands have 
adopted so many foreign words, that 
tlieir dialect difiers very much from 
tlie common Malay, and in writing 
they occasionally make use of the 
Latin characters to express the Ala- 
lay language. The ancient 'Firnata, 
or Aloliicca language, appeared to 
Dr. Leyden to have been an original 
tongue. Among the islands arc 
many of the pretended descendants 
of Mahommed, named Shereefs,wbo 
arc held in great respect, particularly 
if they have performed the pilgrim- 
age to AIccca. . Under thgir re- 
apective heuda further particulars re- 
specting these islilTids will be found. 
(Forresf, Leyden, 4’c.) 

Monchaboo.— A town indhe Bir- 
man empire of small size^ bin mucli 
v^cara4^*d as the birth-plaea of the 


great A lemma, the founder of tho 
I'ircscnt il yiiasty, and during his short 
and active reign the capital, 'riie dis- 
tance from Bangooii to Monchaboo 
by the Irrawaddy is 600 miles. Lat. 
22®. 40'. N. Long. 96®. 20.' E. 

AIoncoorah Isle, {Mameura ). — 
An island situated to the south of 
Dukkinshaliabazpoor, at the mouth 
of the great river Brahmapootra and 
Ganges, here denominated thc'Mogiia, 
and the most southerly of all tlie 
islands yet ibrmed of tlio sediment 
deposited by their waters. In Jciigtii 
it may be estimated at 10 miles, by 
three and a half the average breadth. 

AIoneah. — A small town in the 
provinee of Bahar, district of Ba- 
bar, situated at the j unction of the 
Noaiic and Ganges, 17 miles west 
from Patna. Lat 26®. 38'. N. Long. 
84®. 56'. E. Cominodions canton- 
ments for cavalry art’ erected here. 

AloNUHiK,(A/i<itj5‘rf-g7i*n).--A large 
district in the province of Bahar, 
situated between the 26th and 28tli 
degrees of north latitinle. To the 
north it is bounded by Tyrhoot and 
Purnuli; on the south by Bamgiii* 
and Birbbooni; to the cast it has. 
Baujemal and Birblioom ; and to the ' 
w^est the Bahar diKtrict and Kamgur. 
In 1784 this distrirt, in all its di- 
mensions, contained 8270 square 
miles, of wiiicli only 2817 arc in the 
Boglipoor division on both sides of 
tin? Canges. By Abul I’azel, in 1682, 
it is described as fidiow's; 

“ Sircar Muiigeer, containing 31 
malinls, revenue 109,626,081 dams. 
'Phis sircar furnisiies 2160 cavalry, 
and 60,000 infantry.’' 

The traditional arH!oe.iit of Alon- 
gliir is, that it w as lormcrly only in- 
habited by Thiidufarkurs, of tiie 
clas.s denominated Kick, who resided 
chiefly in the woods. One of those 
whose liabitatiou waii upon a rock in 
the Biver Ganges, is said, with the 
a.s;dstance of . Vishwa Kanna,; the 
go<l and patron of artists, to have 
built a fort, and named it Mongbir. 
llie country is 'described as being at 
that time in a complete jungle, with- 
out a vestige of cultivation^ but 
4 
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•ontaimn^ a temple dedicated to the 
goddess Chaiidi. The district is 
now one of the best cultivated in the 
Coinpaiiys dominion, the agricultu- 
ral labour being managed with ex- 
emplary activity and persevering di- 
ligence. The fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Monghir 
are divided into squares, and irri- 
gated with great care. They pro- 
duce a great variety of Icguniiiioiis 
plants, mustard seed, and castor oil, 
besides opium, barley, and other 
grain. 

Ill this district is a hot- well, named 
Scctacooiul, a comnion appellation 
for hot-spiings among the Hindoos. 
It is situated about half a mile from 
the banks of the Ganges, in a jiiain 
backed by hills with several rocks 
about it. The spring is considerable, 
and the air-bubbles rise in great 
qiiaiilitics. The water is too hot to 
admit keeping the hand long in it, 
yet tiierc arc cold springs on the 
sides of it, at the distance of about 
2() paces. In 1801 the inhabitants 
of the Monghir, or lloglipoor dis- 
trict, were estimated at 600,000. 
(ricfaiV, Tennantf Lord Vtdentia, ^c.) 

Monghir. — A town and fortnjss 
ill the province of llahar, situated 
on tlie south bank of the Itiver Gan- 
ges. Lat, 2CP, 23^ N. Long. 80°. 
38'. 13. 

The fort of Monghir is large, siir- 
ronnded by a wall and deej) ditch, 
and is a place of considerable anti- 
quity. It is most beauliliilly situated 
on a bend of tiic Ganges, whicli, in 
the rainy season, forms here a pro- 
.digious expanse of fresh water, 
bounded D 9 ( 4 he Gorruckpoor Moim- 
tuins. Monghir was the chief resi- 
dence of Sultan Siijali during his 
government of the* Bengal province, 
• and was strengthened by him during 
his rebellion against his thtlicr, Shah 
Jehan. Subsequently it became the 
residence of Cossiiit Alt Khan, when 
he intended to throw cfl' all depend- 
ciioe on the English government, 
which had raised him to tlic throne. 
He added considerably to the 
alrengtii of tlie fortificatiQiiS;, and en- 


deavoured to discipline the iiulives 
for its defence; hut in vain, for it 
was taken by the English alter u 
siege of only nine dav s. 

While Monghir was a frontier 
town it was a place of considcrahle 
importance, and a depot of amriiii- 
iiition ; but sim^e tiie cessions in the 
doah of the Ganges and Jiiiniia, 
Allahabad has heeu selected in its 
stead as a frontier depot, 'riic pro- 
truding point of the ro<‘k at thi.s 
place, which withstands the w^holo 
force of the river, is considered as a 
sacretl balhitig place by the ]lind(K>s, 
and during IJio season the crowd is 
prodigious. 'I'he view from the fort 
is one of the finest in India. It is at 
j>reseiit oecnjiied by some eonipanit^S 
(d'in\nlii{ s»‘pojs, their eoininaiidant 
having possession of the ruins of 
Sultan Sujah’s pahurc. I’he rest of 
the space is oeeiipi^iU^ gardens, 
tnnks, and plantations. *% 

'rruvelling distance from Monghir ’ 
to Caleiitta, by Birbhooin, 275 miles; 
by Moorshedabud, 301 miles. {Lord 
Valentia, Rennely ^r.) 

Montsiiwar, {Mamjesivaray the 
Chuf of Gems ), — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bejapoor, situated about 30 
miles S. W. from J’oonah. Lat. lb®. 
16'. N. Long. 74®. 26'. !•]. 'Jhis i.s 
a town of considerable <?xtcnt, witli 
a good market. 'J’herc is hero a very 
liaiidsomc dome erected over a stiiail 
scpiare building, which in this pro- 
vince is eireclcd in the following 
manner : A mound of earth is raised, 
the intended height and shape of the 
dome or arch, over whicdi the stones 
arc placed, and when completed on 
the outside the support is removed. 
The inhabitants have but little know- 
ledge of the powers of mechanism: 
when a large stone is to be raised, it 
is dragged up a slope of earth, made 
ibr the purpose^ which is afterw'urds 
retn^aved: . (Aloor, 4 c.) 

Moodgul, — A district 

in the Nissam's uflihinioiis, in the pro<^ 
vince of Bejapoor, situated priticL 
pall 3 ^utween the I6th and 17th de^ 
gfecs of north latitiide,. and extend- 
mg ■ tiii^i. south of 
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Riv<i'i‘. The chfef towns arc 
, Aiiunisusyn r, ai id Cooloor. 
T^dsy diidriet was ravu^cd by flic 
JtaliomirifMlaris so early as A.^ Di 
1312, during; flic reig'n of Alia ud 
.Decii on the Dcllii thvoiM*. 

MooncjiiL, — A town in llie pm* 
viiiec of fJqjapoor, bcloiij^iiig lo the 
'Nizarii, the capital of a district of the 
sanuj name. LiiL 16°. f/. N. Long* 
76 ° 47 '. !!:. 

Moolooprtty. — A fo^m on the 
sCiwioast of the sOutliorn Carnatic, 
/district of Marawas, 1*23 inilcs N. 1*’. 
from Capo Comorin. Lat. .9°. 15'. 
N. Long; 7ti°. 53'. E. 


MOOI.;rAX, (A/a/trta). ‘ 

A province in Ilindpslaii, situated 
prindlfially between the 2 Btli arid 
31 st degr^S^<^f north latitude. To* 
th(v*Aorth it is hounded by liahOre . 
“ and Afghanistan; to the south by' 
Ajmeer and Sinde; to the east it haH ; 
LalMiro and Ajineer; and to the west 
Jlalloochislaji. Wlien Abul l<^azol. 
eoinposcd the Institutes of Aebcr, 
Alooliati wiis one of tlu; largest pro- 
vinces iii the empire, Extending lOv 
the frontiers of Persia, and compre- 
iuMiding. the modern countries of 
AfooUaii, Balloochistaii, Simie, Ha- 
jykan, Sewecstaii, and Tat t a, be- 
.sides several of tlie doahs now at- 
tached to Lahore. - Since that era 
the dimensions havc:'hcen so cur- 
tailed, that it is one, of the siiiullcst 
provinces in Hindastan, the exact 
extent of its limits being still nneer- 
tain. Abjid Fazel’s de.scrip 1 ion, which 
applies to the province iir its greatest 
inngiiitude, in 1532 ^ i>- as follows : 

“ 'flic sonbali ot'Slooltaii lies in 
tlic first, second; and 'thiwl climates. 
:Be.lbi-e that Talta in 

tiilK souhaii it iinSsttiheii' in length, 
Bero^epopr vfe ,i^ewi:<faiif * 403 
l^ss, anil was in ^^Adih frdtnKhiit- 
poor to Jelmeeri-lil^'eoss ; but, with 
the. additioiial it 

inoasi^^i^ Cufeh AnpMekjr^ 
coss.|^^ tbp cast - 


it on the north ; on t tie south it 
bounded by the province of Ajmeer; 
and on the west are sitihited Cutch 
and iVlekraii, both of which are iiide- 
ciidont tcrritorifjs. Tlie six rivero 
escribed in Ijaliore pass through 
tills soubah. The B i ver Behut, near 
the pergumiali of Siioor, unities witli 
the Chinatih; and then, aBcr rim- 
iiing togiMhef 27 coss, they disem- 
bog^^c themselves, into the Biver 
Sinde, near Utch. Por the distance 
of 12 cuss, near Pcrozcimor, llie ri- 
vers Beyali and iSiilulejc niiite, and 
then again, as they pass along, <livi<ie 
into four .Istreams, viz. the llnr, the 
Jlaray/the Diiiid, and the Nooniy; 
and near the city of Moultan these 
four branches joiii again. All the 
rivers that diseirrbogiie tlieinsidves 
into tiio Sinde (Indus) take its name, 
but hi Tatlu the Sinde is called 
Aiehran. 

“ 'fhe inoiintains of tiiis soubah 
lie on l!u‘ north side. In many re- 
spects it rescnibles liahorc, except 
ihat hut Uitle raih tails here, and tho 
heat is execSsivo*' Between Seivco 
and Behkar (Jiackar) is a large de- 
sert, over Whicli during the sriminer 
months there blows the peruieions 
hot wiiid called the simoon. 'J'hd 
Biver Sinde some years iiiciiiies to 
the north, and sometimes to the 
sonlh, and the villages change ac- 
cordingly. 'Dus soubah ' eontains 
three sircars, divided into eight per- 
gunnahs. The measured lauds 
arc 3, ‘273,932 bcegafis. Bevcnuc% 
151,403,619 dams ; out of which 
659,948 are seyurghul. It fiiriiishes 
13,785 cavalry, and: 165;d50 iiitau- 
try." - ^ ‘ 

'Die more northern and eastern 
disti ict s Of this ' i>rpy iricc aitj . cx- 
Ironiely fertile, Watert^ 

Pu iija b lit veiXy^add rich 

soil, which bcc^^ea^Udd^ly more 
sandy and ; bari’drt approaches 
the Indus. To 

this stiiihty t€t^^ 

nates in a ro6ky ridgo # blacic; 
stono, tlie bdiiudaiy of Urn Wesfeiu^ 
desert •, 

Atttciior to tho: jjimtUdh 
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dost an by Mahmood of Ghizni, this 
province appears to have been pos- 
sessed by IMahoiniiiedaiis, as, in 
A. 1). 1006, lie is applauded by Per- 
sian authors for having; subdued 
Dauud Khan, an Afghan heretic, who 
tJien occupied the country, and corn- 
pci led liiin to embrace the trucihith ; 
Iroin which, however, he soon .apos- 
tatized. At present the province of 
'Moohan is possessed by* diflerent 
petty chiefs, at variance with each 
other, and haiassed from without by 
the Afghans, Seiks, and Ameers of 
Siiide. Being remotely situated 
from the British territories, possess- 
ing no political or commemal im- 
portance, and being little visited by 
.Europeans, we are prcibably less ^c- 
(|iiaintod with the interior of this, 
Ilian of any of the otlier brigioal pro- 
vinces of 11 hidostan Proper. {AM 
FaseU Remiel^ Stewart^ ^c,) 

iVIooLTAN. — A city ill the province 
of iVl ooltan, of which it is the capital, 
situated lU-ur lo the east side of the 
Ravoy River after its junction with 
the Jiiyluin and Chitiaiib, and .about 
«'10 miles above its confluence with 
^he Indus. Lat. 30®. 35'. N. Long. 
71®- li>'. E. 'rhis place stands 
nearly at the same distance from the 
sea as Allahabad J that is, from 800 
to 850 Britisirmijes by the course of 
the rivers. : Mooltaii is supposed to 
have been the Malli of Alexander, 
and is described by Abiil Fazcl, in 
1582, as one of the niost ancient ci- 
ties of Hindostan^ witli a brick fort- 
ress and lofty ininare^ ainl possess- 
ing the tomb of Sheikh Bahauddeen 
Zliknii, a iV^bommedan saint. It 
n[)pears to hav^een thu seat of a 
priiieipaiity .so eiirlyrtiS' Ai D. 1006, 
when it was plui^^l^ by Mahmood 

Ohizuiv 4 ^agtmi ex- 

perienced 
by the Mogul; 

MpoUan ni^presMt is a Ivge 
walled tovim, With. of cohsi^ 

derable stnshgthfhiidforinaiiy years 
acknowledged a subjection scarcely 
more thmi nominal to the Afghan 
sovereigMa.iif ^huk In .1806 it wM 
attack^^ eapture^ir hnd pliinder^ 


by Rajah Runjeet Siiigli, the Seik 
chief of Lahore, who w as compelled 
to evacuate it by the seureily of 
grain that prevailed in his eanip. In 
1800 the Nabob of AlooKan had sub- 
mitted to pay tribute to the Ameers 
of Siiide. He was I lien dt.‘sci ibed 
as being able to eolb^ct a eousider- 
ahlc body of men, but wholly tiuabio 
ti) support them, on .account of llio 
sl(*rility and poverty of his country. 
{Abnl Fazcl, Rennel^ MSS. \ c.) 

AiooNEKR, (3/rf/m*)-— A town in 
the province of Babar, district of 
Rotas, 42 miles E. by 8. from Rcj- 
iiarcs. Lat. 25®. 12'. N . Long. 83®. 
40'- 15. 

Moorg oor, ( Muditf^har). — A town 
of considerable extent, ixdonging to 
the Peshwa of the Mabarattus, situ- 
*ated in the province of Rejapoor, 
about 1.5 )nile.s N. W. J)^«iunar\\ni*. 

It is cm^lo.scd hy a wall, and Jar- 
rounded by a ditch. 

Module V, {Murdi ). — A town in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Jessore, 62 miles N. 15. from C’alcut- 
ta. Lat. 23°. 7'. N. liOUg. 89®. 15'. 
£. 

MooRLEYnuiisERAY, {Mnrdi dha- 
ra strai). — -A town in the province of 
Agfa, district of Etaweli, 42 miles 
E. S. E. frotn the city of Agra. Lat. 
27®. I'. N. Long. 78®. 40'. 15. 

Moousiikdarai). — A large town 
in tlic district of Baujeshy, province 
of Bengal, of which it was for some 
time the capital. Lat, 24®, 1 1'. N, 
Long. 88®. 16*. E. It tvas originally 
named Muckh^osabad {but in 1704, 
when Moorshed Coolce Khan trans- 
ferred here flic sciat of government, 
he changed its liame to Moorsheda- 
bad. 

This place exteiid.s cigiit miles 
along both sides of die roost sacred, 
branch of llm Ganges, ii.imcd the 
.Bbagiiiglty; . or -Cossiinbazar River, 
jjUbout 120 ttiHl^s abOfhGalcutta. The t 
buildings ore higdileral had, and the 
palace.^ tliO nabobii so insigtiificRiit, 

flarrow and inepn- 
im|>assiU0. for 
EuropeiBui carriages. The 
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town was never fortified, except by 
an occasional rampart in 1742, dur- 
ing the Maliaratla invasion. It is 
a place df great inland traffic, and 
the river is scon constantly covered 
with boats, which are examined at 
the ciistoin* house establislied here. 
I’rom October to May the Cossim- 
bazar River, or Bhagiratty, is almost 
dry; united with the Jelliiighy fur- 
ther down, they form the H<)oghly, 
or Calcutta River. The Mootyjeel, 
or Pearl Lake, in this neighbourhood, 
is olie of the' windings ot‘ a funner 
cliatmcl of the Cossimtiazar River. 
During the reign of Ali Verdy Khan, 
a palace was erected in it, and orna- 
mented with pillars of black marble 
brought from the ruins of Goiir, the 
ancient capital of Bengal. 

The neighbourhood of Meorshed- 
abad is the chief .seat of the niami- 
fagturc of^wuve silk; tail'eta, both 
plain and flowered ; and many other 
sorts for ijjland cuinmercc and ex- 
portation arc made more abundant- 
ly than at any other place where silk 
is wove. The appearance of the 
surrounding di.strict exhibits a pro- 
gressive improvement in cultivation 
and population ; but no traces of in- 
creased corainifrce, nor improvement 
in building.s for rcligioirs or domestic 
purposes. Indivitliials occasionally 
liuild a temple, or dig a taiiik fur pul>- 
lic use ; but similar endowments of 
former days are going to decay, and 
among the natives no degi ee of opu- 
lence ever tempts them to improve- 
ments in their domestic habits or 
comforts. 

Gang robbery, or dacoity^ is the 
most prevalent crime in this part of 
Bengal. Pew of the lower order of 
natives ket^p any'bthor arms in their 
houses than loifg thick bamboo 
bludgeons. I'articiilar classes keep 
sficars for the declared .purpose of 
de.stroying wild hog.s, and some of 
the head villagorMud village watch- 
men have swords. Bludgeons, spciUs, 
and fisliglj^, are the usuai s^m^dound 
on gang fibbers. Some4in(i^t|ie jat^ 
ter use a long tapering sob^ batnlm 
poifiit^^d at one ebli, 


the fire; but they very seldom 
swords, and almost never fire-arms. 
The middle and higher classes keep 
swords and daggers as appendages 
of dress. 

Moorshedabad became the capi- 
tal of Bengal in 1704, when the seat 
of government was removed from 
Dacca by 'the Nabob Jaffier Khan, 
and it continued the metropolis un- 
til the conquest of Bengal by the 
British in 1767, when it was virtually, 
though not nominally, superseded by 
Calcutta. Until 1771 it remained 
the scat of the (roUeclor-genoral of 
the board of revenue, being more 
centrical than Calcutta; but in that 
year they were transferred to thn 
latter place. 

The Nabob Jaffier Khan, who 
made this place his capital, w as burn 
of a Brahmin, bought while an infant, 
and educated in Persia by a Ma- 
liommcdaii. lie was appointed sou- 
balidar of Bengal by Aiirengzebc; 
and on his death, by the assistance 
of Juggeth Sect, the banker, he pur- 
chased the eontimiance of his oflice 9 
besides which he discoinlitod two 
other soubahdars, sent by the court' 
of Delhi to expel him. He died 
A.D. 1726, and was succeeded by 
his son-in-law, 

Shu jail ud Dow lab, who contimicd 
nabob until 1739, when, ou his de- 
cease, his spn, 

Allah lid Dowlah Serferauz Khan 
ascended the musniid, hut was de- 
throned and killed, after a reign of 
one year and two months, by 
Aliverdi Klian, who, after an active 
and cveiitrul reign, diei^in 1756, and 
was succeeded by 4r2^/grandson, 
Gbulaum Hosseiu Scrajc ud Dow'- 
lah. Two mouths after his acces- 
sion this prince attacked and took 
CalcuUa^ biitViii the year was 
defeated at Plasty by CploneJ Clive,* 
and soon aBer ^a^s^sihated by th($ 
son of his successor^ In 1757, 

Mccr Jaffier Khan, who, on ac- 
count of his; incapacity, was do 
throned by the British in 1760, and 
Mecr Cosslm Ali Khan hdsed to 
the throne. In 1763 this prince was 
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expelled by the British, and liis pre- 
decessor, Meer Jaftier Khan, rein- 
stated. After reigning one year, in 
17C4. ho li as succeeded by his eld- 
est son, 

Nudjam ud DowJal), Mho,in 1766^ 
died of the small-pox, and was suc- 
ceeded by his brother. 

Seif ud Dowlah, who died in 1769, 
in which year a famine and epide- 
mical distemper raged with great 
\iolencc. His successor was 
Mubaric ud Dowlah, whose allow'- 
anees were at first 24 lacks of rupees 
per annum; but subsequently, in 
1772, reduced to 16 lacks, Tliis 
prince died in 1706, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, 

Nazim ill Muluck, who di^d the 
28th April, 1810, and W'as succeeded 
by his eldest son, Scid Zin ud Decn 
All Khan, then 17 years of age. 

Besides being the residence of the 
native prince, Moorshedabad is the 
licad-()uarters of a court of circuit, 
having the following districts subor- 
dinate, viz. 1. Monghir, or Bogli- 
poor; 2. Purneali; 3. DinageiKior; 

^4. Kungpoor; 6. Raiigeshy; 6,Birb- 
liooin; and 7. The city of Moorshe^ 
<1abnd. In 1801 the inhabitants of 
the Mooi'shedabad district were esti- 
mated at 1,020,572, in the proportion 
of one Mahommedan to llirce Hin- 
doos. {Scott, Lord Vahntifi, i7ea- 
^tel, 5th Report, Stewart, Colebroohe, 
Sfv. ^c.) 

Moot A Gunga, {MtOi Ganga, the 
Pearl Slream). — A river in the pro- 
vince of Gundwana, which has its 
source in tiie Mehkoor Hills, from 
whence it ..a soulhrcasterly 

direction, pastXhim|iOer, but its 
course further has iidyfir been pro- 
periy ascertained); ^ ^ ' 

taraci in the di^ 

miles It 

consists of two; ‘ which, taken 
together, inea^elBSfee^ p^endK 
cular height ; . T(be m^er, after fall- 
ing oydbyaidIhaM re- 
ceived tfai biisiii At the 

hdttoiii#*the Idweriall is a caVei, 
2 r 2 


from within which the water may be 
seen, forming an arch on the outside. 
{Hodges y 

Moplays. — Sec Pant any. 

^ Mohadarad. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Bareily, 
60 miles N.W. from the town of 
Bareily. Lat. 28®, 52'. N. Long. 
78®. 45'. E. This was formerly a 
place of conseqiienoe, and possessed 
a mint, the Moradahad rupees being 
still ciUTCiit ill Hiiidostnn. It has 
since greatly declined ; but will pro- 
bably expcrichec rapid improve- 
ment from having a district attached 
to it, which took place in 1804, some 
time after the cession of the Bareily 
Province to the British by the Na- 
bob of Oude. The judge, and ma- 
gistrate, and collector of the revenue, 
with Uieir respective establishments, 
reside at Moradahad.^iw^*^ =*’ 

Mon A RAD. — A town belongin^lo 
Sindia, in the province of Ajincer, 
40 miles E, froih the city of A jinecr. 
Lat. 2G®. 40 . N. Long. 75®. 28'. E. 

Mortizanagur. — Sec Guntoor. 

Moktizabad. — A district in the 
Maharalta territories, in the province 
of Bejapoor, situated princi[)ally be- 
tween the I7th and 18ih degrees of 
north latitude, and intersected by 
tho Krishna River not far from its 
source. The principal towns are 
Mcrritcli and Carrar. 

Morty (or Morivtay) Isle. — ^A n 
island in the.Easterri Seas, situated 
off ^he iiortli-ea.stcrn extremity of 
Gilolo, and comprehended priiiei^ 
pally between the second and third 
degrees of norih latitude. In length 
it may be estimated at 66 miles, by 
18 miles the average breadth. 

This island has Releasing appear- 
ance from the sea, tlic land rising 
gently from the beach to a consider- 
able height in the ^ntre, but with- 
out any precipitous elevation. Tho 
.country is tlaply’ ^habited, but is 
said to abound with; sa^o trees; to 
cut doiii^/; whicbj,^&r ; and 

Gilolo. The 
Sniwf nit Tlriifie formerly claimed 
the island. %For^ 
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Mo nUNa, (i?/(t?/ur Anc(tf remarh- 
able Jhr Peacocks )^ — district in 
Northern lliiidostan, tributary to 
the Nepaiilcse, situated about the 
27th degree of north latitude, and 
bounded on the south by the district 
of Piirneah, in Iteiigal. The face of 
the country is iinconimouly monn« 
tainoiis, some of the highest attain* 
iiig an elevation of nearly 7000 feet, 
w ith a very sudden rise from the 
plains of Pciigal. It abounds wdth 
timber, which is occasionally iloat(;d 
down the Itiver Cosa and other 
streams from the mountains; hut 
tlie (piaiitity procured has never been 
great; and the elimatc being singu- 
larly uid]oaliliy,the interior has been 
hut little explored. 

Mokwarra. — A town in the dis- 
trict oi Never, situated about 30 
miljs S. i’i-om 'Fheraud, and 

siiijjcct to the same family of Paj- 
poots. 

This is. a populous town, without 
any defences, hut has a large tank, 
and is in every respect a tlourishlng 
place. The surrounding country is 
much infested by the plundering 
Coolees, who aitJ, hoAvever, much 
afraid of rtre-ariiis. 

Mosr Isle. — A n island in the 
Eastern Seas, about 30 miles in cir- 
eutiifereiiee, situated due north from 
Timorlant, and about the 132d de- 
gree of east longitude. 

MotJNT Dilly. — A hill on the 
sea-coast of the Malabar Provihee, 
which is separated from the cpiiti- 
iicnt by salt water creeks, and forms 
oil the coast a rcm«arkable promon- 
tory. 'J1ie native, name is Yeshy 
Malav, but onr.seameii call itMount 
Dilly." Lat. l|i°. N. Long. 75®, 
20^ E. 

MouTAPiLLY,(ilfn#fljwt/i). — A town 
on the sea-coast of the Northern Cir- 
cars, situated at the moutlR-of the 
Giiiidtzama Kiv^r» ^vbich separates 
the Carnatic from the Northern Cir- 
cars. ^^nsiderablc coasting trade 
is carrii^Dn from hence; in craft 
navigstteu by the nativesu Lat; 15®. 
36'. Long. 80®. 16^^ E. . 

Mow.—A town in the district of 
4 


Allahabad, situated on the west side 
of tlie Soorjew River, 53 miles N. E. 
li*om Benares. Ijat. 25®. 57'. N. 
Iiong. «3®. 37. K. 

Mow.-^A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, 17 
miles N. E. from Patna, l^at. 25®. 
47'. N. Long. 85®. 26'. E. 

Mow'. — A town in the province of 
Agra, district of Funruckabad. Lat. 
27'. 34®. N. Long. 79®. 18'. E. 

Mow'. — A town belonging to in- 
dependent native chiefs, in the pro- 
vince of Gnndwaua, 76 miles S. W. 
from Benares. ' Lat. 24®. 37'. N. 
Long. 82®. E. 

Mowah. — A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, .37 
miles east from Patna. Lat. 25®. 
33'. N. Long. 85®. 51'. E. 

Mozabad. — A small district tri- 
butary to the Cahul sovereigns, in 
flic province of Mooltan, situated 
about the 30th degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the N. W, by 
the biitulejo River, which is here na- 
vigable. The ciiief towns arc Beha* 
welpoor and Mozgurrah. 

Mozgurr AH. — A town in the pro-, 
vinfjc of Mooltan, 65 miles S. K. 
troin the tow'n of Mooltan. Lat, 
29®. 48'. N. Long. 71®. 51'. E. 

Muchoo River. — ^Tliis river, which 
is the largest in the Gujrat Penin- 
sula, has its source at Sirdar, a few 
miles from 'VVaiikanecr, which K 
passes, as also Moorbee, and within 
a mile of Mallia ; after which it emp- 
ties itself by many mouths into the 
Klin. During tlu; height of the rains 
it overflows tile adjacen^ouiitry. ^ 

Muddee.— -A.vilbppVin the w est* 
ern extremity of 8ie Gujrat Penin- 
sula, situated on- the S. E. bank of 
the Run, and bn the soa-s}iore. Lat. 
22®. 5'. N. Loeg. 69®. E. . 

This strange mpmss (the Run) 
here, at a dis^ce> appears covered 
with water; bbf, whCB'iimproaehcd, 
the deception is disebyered tofpro- 
ceed from a .thick boit of salt as 
white as show, ^rbm Mnddee, to- 
wai'ds Bliattia, 6te soR^s gipod, and 
well adapted fbC the 

cultivation of wheat; bbCtho w'hole 
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is nearly desolate— the peasantry 
bcin^ afraid to trust their g^rain in 
the ground, on aconunt of the Oka 
thieves. In 1809 Mndilce contain- 
ed blit one family, and from hence 
to Bhaltia not a human being was 
to be seem. 

The land thieves of Oka are here 
named Kaba, a Sanscrit word, which 
signifies a searcher or seeker, on ac- 
count of the severe scnidny all pil- 
grims and unprotected travellers un- 
dergo. The rags of the Byraggee 
arc carefully examined, and the ball 
of ashes with which he covers his 
body is broken by these robbers in 
hopes of finding some small coin 
concealed in it. {Maemurfh^ ($rc.) 

Muckealah. — town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of La- 
hore, 83 miles N. W. from the city 
of Laliorc. Lat. 32®. 33'. N. liOiig. 
72®, 43'. E. In the iieighbonrluiod 
of this town there is a great deal of 
ibssil salt, which the natives dig for 
sale. 

Muckondabad. — A town possess- 
ed by independent chiefs, in the 
province of Ounclw'aiia, ^ miles 
south from Reerali, Lat. 24®. 15'. 
N. Long. 81®. 24'. E. 

Muckvd. — A town belonging to 
tlie Afghans, in the province of La- 
hore, situated on the east side of the 
Indus. Lat. 32^. 22'. N. Long. 70®. 
51®. E. 

Muckundnauth, (Mucunda m - 
tho ), — A town in Northern Hiudos- 
taii, district of Lamjniigh, and tri- 
butary to the Ghoorkliali KajaJi of 
Nepaui. ^t. 29®. 28'. N. Long. 
93®. 60'. E\ 

MuckundrS^?*^ A village in the 
province of M^wah, situated about 
30 miles S. S. E.; from KotiUi, in a 
galley nearly circulm,J thre^fourths 
of a mile in diamcitir,. siirroiindcd 
by very steep' billa^ und, only acce.s- 
sible by an boning ^ to the south, 
and gnothef to the; bortli, each of 
which is defended 1>y a stone wall 
and a gate. This iit the only pass 
within jnany miles ttiroingh a ridge 
of mountains which extends to the 
east and west, 'divi<hng the; provinco 


of Malw^ah from the district called 
Harowty, or country of ihc tribe 
Kara. At Chunkhaircc, 14 miles to 
tlie eastward, a great fair for horses 
and cattle is held. Lat, 24®. 48'. N . 
Long. 70°. 12'. E. 

Muckundounge. — A town in tlio 
province of Bahar, district of Kara- 
giir, 1 14 miles S. by E. from Patna. 
Lat. 23®. 59'. N. Long. 85®. 35'. K 
There is a lead mine about 10 miles 
w'cst of this place. 

MuckWanny. — A district in North- 
ern If indosl an, sitnated between tlic 
26th and 27tb degrees of north lati- 
tude, aud bounded on the south by 
the district of Tyrhoot in Haliar. 
The mountains in Ibis lerrilorv rise 
to great elevation above the plains 
of Bahar, and the country, in ge- 
neral, is covered with extcuisivo fo- 
rests, capable of supplying great 
quantities of valuabb^ffTfiner. 'j^bis 
district is but little cultivated, being 
possessed by petty native ebiefs tri- 
butary to the Ghoorkhali Bajah of 
Ncpaiil. . 

Mui'ANAGim.— A .small lowu in 
the Nabob of Oude’s territbries, 74 
miles S. W, from Lnekiiow. Lat. 
26®. II'. N. Long. 80®. E. 

Muganayakana Cotay. — A vil- 
lage in the Mysore province, dis- 
trict of Hagahvadi. I ^at. 1 3®. N. 
Long. 76®. 58'. E, During the war 
of 1790, it w^as besieged for two 
months by a force consisting of 2000 
of d^urscram Bhow’s Maharattas, 
with one guii, which they lirecl se- 
veral times, but never .siieeecdcd in 
hitting the place. It now contains 
above 200 nbiiscs, and is fortitied 
with a mud W'all. (K Buchanan, 

MuGiEK.— A town among the 
Eastern Ghauts, iitiUitcd 95 miles 
west from Madias. Lat. 13®. 10'. 
N. Long. 79^ er/E. 

Milana.— A small, walled towii 
w Ith a citadel, not far from Musta- 
phabad, in the nurthern quarter of 
the provMiee of Delhi. 

M^laykB.-^A large village in the 
Natni^KifDi^de'sdtell^^ 42 miles 
N. \r. Lat. 27®. , 

4'. N, 80^ 'flic in- 
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habitants are numerous, but the town 
is mean and irregular, consisting al* 
most entirely of small mird huts. The 
surrounding country is tolerably well 
cultivated. 

Mulch AND Kalaudy.— A small 
building for the accommodation of 
travellers, in the province of Sinde, 
distiict of Tatta, 10 miles east from 
Corachie. 

The surrounding country is a hard 
sandy soil, bounded by rocky bills 
to the north, and covered with clus- 
ters of the milk bush, a shrub called 
lye by the Sindcans, and a small 
prickly shrub r the whole abounding 
with jackals, hares, and partridps. 
Tour miles from Corachie there is a 
range of scraggy sterile hills, on the 
tops of wliicli arc several tombs, but 
liot a tree is to be seen. At tJiis 
place there are some wells of good 
water. 

lave miles further on there is a 
choultry erected by flajec Omar, 
and near to it a well of excellent 
water, 140 feet deep, dug to supply 
travellers; an act of oliarity duly 
estimated in this arid and sultry re- 
gion. I'hc country around this choul- 
try is so hard, and the water so re- 
mote from the surface, that the la- 
bourers must for a long time have 
been supplied with water brought 
from a distance, before they could 
reach that which tliev were in search 
of. {Smith, Maxfieid, ^c.) 

Mulhaha, ( Midtthara), — ^A town 
in the province of Allahabad, five 
miles N. N. li, from Chatterpoor. 
Lat. 26° N. Long. 79®. 66'. E. 

Mulla HPooR,( i^ti *fipf(r). — A town 
in the Nabob of Oude’s territories, 
situated on the S. W. side of the 
Ooggrali River. Lat. 37®. 40', N. 
Long. 8l<^. 16'. B, 

Mullungur^ (Midmagar ). — A 
small distiict in the Nizapf s terri- 
tories, in the province of Hyder- 
abad, situated between the 18th and 
lOth degrees of north latitude. 

Mullunqur.—A town in the Ni- 
zam's tenri^)^li|^ in the prdyi^c of 
Hyderabadpllll^capitaJ of a dicdrict 
'of tliestuneuMne, situated 08 miles 
3 


N. E. from Worangal. Lat. 18®. 
12'. N. Long. 79®* 32'. E. 

MuLTAPPy.— A town belonging to 
the Nagpoor Rajah, in tlic province 
of Berar, 65 miles N. N, E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 22®. 19'. N. Long. 
78®. 26'. E. . 

Mundattafal. — A town in tlie 
Maharatia territories, in the province 
of Kbandesh, situated on a small 
island formed by the Nerbuddah, 65 
miles S. 8. £. from Ooj lin. Lat. 22®. 
25'. N. Longi 76®. 17'. E. 

Mundessor. — ^A large district in 
the province of Malwah, situated 
principally between the 24th and 
26t]i degrees of north latitude. The 
country is elevated and hilly, but 
fertile, being watered by the River 
Chtimbiil, which intersects it. The 
principal towns are Sooiiel, Barn- 
poor, and Parkundy; and the dis- 
trict is possessc^d by diflerent native 
chiefs, who arc tributary to the Ma- 
barytas. 

Munoerar. — An Afghan distiict 
in Uio province of Cabul, situated 
about the d5th degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on tlie south by 
the River Chuganserai, the chief ' 
town being also named Chuganserai. 
By Abul Pazel, in 1682, this dis^ 
trict is described as follows : 

** Tooman (district) Muiiderar 
abounds with nionkies. Here the 
rivers Alishung and Alunkar unite « 
tlieir streams, and disembogue them- 
selves into the River Baran. The 
River Chuganserai, after passing 
through the N. E. quarter enters 
Kuttorc. Revenue of tooman Muii« 
dcrar 2,684,880 dams.*’ 

Munduih. — A viHs^ iii the ter- 
ritory of tlie Mysore Rajali, fortified 
with a mud will. Lat, 12®. 31'. N. 
liong. 77®. 4'. E. 

The country beWeon Chinapatam 
and this place, although free from 
hilts, is not more than one half ara- 
ble, the soil being in general poor 
and covered witli^brushVyoOd. Many 
parts of the hills are cultivated, but 
much more is ihcapable of ever be- 
coming arable; The wet cul^vation 
doesnotexceedoub^flfthofthewhdle; 
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Mundlah, {Mandala)^-^^ town 
J11 llio province of Guild wana, si- 
tuated on the banks of the Nerbud- 
dah, 140 miles N. E» from Napfpoor. 
Lat. 2‘iO 14'. N. Lows. 81° lO'. E. 
71iis town was one of tlio ancient 
capitals of the.Ifindoo province of 
Guild waiia, and formerly gave its 
name to the snrroiinding distiict. 

'J'ravclling distance from Nagpoor, 
ICO miles; from Uyderabad, 476; 
from Calcutta, 634/miles. {Leckie, 
J. Grant, iSrc.) 

M UNO 01 . \\\\ UA, (Manf^ahvar ). — A 
town belonging to the Pooiiah Ma- 
liarattas, in the province of Be^ju- 
poor, 16 uiUes S. E. from Pander- 
poor. 'Phis is a considerable town 
ibrtificd wiUi a stone wail; and pos- 
sessing a good market. 'Fhc sur- 
ixmiiding country is stony and un- 
cultivated. 

Mono LORE. — An Afghan town in 
tlie province of Cabiil, disiriet of 
;:>cwad. situated 30 miles west from 
the Indus. Lat. 34®. 13'. iV. ixing. 
71®. 10'. E. By Abul Fazel it is 
described as follows : 

“ Near tl>e pass of Dkumghar, ad- 
' joining to Casligur, is the city of 
.Munglorc, the residence of the go- 
vernor of the province, Inhere are 
two routes toil from Hindostau ; one 
by the height of Mulkund, and the 
other by the p^s of Shore Khan.'’ 
v MunoulUaut, {Mangala hata, a 
flourishing Mtxi'hei),—A large ma- 
nufacturing town in the province of 
Bengal, disiriet of Biiiigpoor, 20 
miles north from the town of Kung- 
poor.^H^at. 26®. 50'. N. Long. 89®. 
20'. E. \ 

This plachi^-vitiiatcd on the south 
side of the River Duriah, which di- 
vides Rungpoor .fiom Coodi Baliar. 
^The houses arc uticOattnonly good,' 
the streets spaefon^ "and the whole 
town has a Very superior appearance. 
On the riyar are iiiimerous boats of 
great burthem CtQskrse cotton goods 
are the staple jgimfnodit^ and 6iis 
town furnishes a !x^siderable part 
of thp return >cargo; w^ch is carried 

i>y tfaelBi^tau earaVah uttnuu^ from 
Jlungpoer.^ (Tn^r, 4*c.) 


Munnipora, {Manipura, the Town 
of Jewels ). — A town in the Birman 
empire, the capital of the province 
of Cassay. I.at. 24^^. 20'. N. Long. 
94®. 30'. E. 'riic district in which 
riiis tow'll is ^situated is also occu- 
sionally named the Muggaloc, or 
Meekly country, and is the nearest 
coinniunicsition between tlio N. E. 
cxirciiiity of Bengal, and the N. VV. 
quarter of the Birman territories, 
but the route has never yet been 
traversed by any Eiirofiean. . An in--' 
teicoursc also subsists between this 
town and the province of Assam, as 
in 1794 the British detaclimeiit, 
w hifh went to Gergong, the capita I 
of Assam, saw there a body of ca- 
valry which liad arrived IVom iVlnn- 
nipora. Tliis town was cafitured by 
the Birmans, iii 1774, aud has ever 
sineo remained tributary to them. 
(^Wade, Spnes, ^c. 

MuKiciioM. — A village in Noith- 
cm Hind stan, in the province (»f 
Bootau. Tjat. 27®. 6' N. Long. 89®. 
28'. E. This place consists of only 
24 houses, but they are of a superior 
structure to most in Bootan. They 
are built of stone with clay as a ec- 
mciit, of a square form, and the 
walls narrowing from the tbujidatioii 
to the top. I'he roof is supported 
clear of the walls, and is eomposeil 
of fir boards |daeed lengthways on 
cro.ss beam.s and joists of lir, and 
confined by huge stones laid on the 
top. 'riie lower part of the houscj 
accommodates bogs, cows, and other 
animals; and the first story is occu- 
pied by the faiiiily, to which they 
ascend by a ladder 

Mnrieiiom stabds on a space of 
level ground on the top of a inouti- 
taln, and has much cultivated land 
in 'the vicinity. The tanners here 
level the gixuihd; they cultivate on 
the sides, of the hills by cutting it 
intoUbcivcs, fonning beds of such a 
size as the slop^ will admit. 'I'he 
iiarive cumamon, known in Bengal 
cookery. by the name, of.teezpaiit, 
grd^ BbiJilidaiitly in the neighbour- 
iioo<i;.taii^^m the season there arc 
raspberriesf 
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arid peaches. The country surround- 
ing Murichom is much infested by a 
small fly, U'hich draws blood with a 
proboscis, and leaves behind a small 
blister full of black contaminated 
blood, wliich inflames and causes 
much irritation. '{Turtier, 

Murkutchog. — A town in the 
province of Rahar, district of Mon- 
ghir, IK) nxiles S. by E. from Patna. 
Lat. 24®. 2^'. N. Long. a5®. 45^ E. 

Mustaphabad. — A town in the 
northern qnailcv of the province of 
Delhi. 110 miles north from the city 
of Delhi. Lat. ;i0®. 26'. N. Long. 
76®. 47'. E. 

Ibis is a town of considerable 
size, and like every other town and 
even village in this part of Hitidos- 
tan, is surrounded by a Avail, as a 
defence against the attacks of pre- 
datory horse, 'flie adjacent territory 
is so completely divided and sub- 
divi^od into siiiall independencies, 
that many of the small villages are 
governed by two chieftains; and 
this, before the British government 
was establislicd, was nearly the con- 
dition of the country throughout the 
northern part of the Delhi province, 
between the Jumna and the Sutu- 
Jeje. 

Mustaphanagur. — S ee Conoa- 

riLLY. 

Mutch erhutt ah, {Matsyahata, 
the Fish Market).- -K toWn in the 
Nabob orCHule’s territories, 40 miles 
N. by \V. from JiUcknow. Lat. 27®. 
22'. N. Long. 80®. 40'. E. 

Muteot)u.>^A small town in the 
Mysore Uqjah’s territorie.s, contain- 
ing about 200 houses. Lat. 13®. 39'. 
N. Long. 76®. 25'. E. 

At this place there is a manufac- 
ture of the glass used ibr making the 
rings wliich the native women wear 
round their wrists. . The glass is very 
coarse and opaque, and ^ of five co- 
lourSj black, green, red', blue, wind 
yellow — the first being most in de- 
inoiid. AIL thcvmiiteruLls are found 
in the ncigbboiirhood, and great 
quantities of the glass .isbpn^tby 
the bangry (ring) makers to the west- 
. C' urd. Quring the hot season soda 


is found in the fonn of a white efflo- 
rescence on tlie adjacent sandy fields. 
The European glass is considered by 
the ring manufacturers as useless as 
our cast iron ; for neither of these 
substances are in a state upon which 
the fires of the natives have any ef- 
fect. {F. Buchanan, fyc.) 

MuTGuk. — A townJn the British 
territories, in the province of Oude, 
district of Goraepoor, 55 miles east 
from Fvzabad. Lat. 269. 45'. N. 
Long. 83®. 7'. E. 

MuTSHiPARAf {Matsyapara ). — A 
town iu the Seik territories, in the 
province of Delhi, district of Sirhlud, 
125 miles S. E. from Lahore. Lat. 
30®. 58'. N. Long. 75®. 42'. E. 

Muzaffernagur. — A district in 
the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Beeder, situated about the 
17th degree of north latitude. 

Muzaffernaouk, ( Mazrfar - na -^ 
^ar ). — A town in the Nizam’s terri- 
tories, in the province of Beeder, the 
capital of a district of the same 
name, and situated 35 miles S. E. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 17®. N. Long. 
78®. 25'. E. 

Muzaffernagur. — ^A town in tho 
province of Delhi, district of Merat, 
60 miles distant N. E. from the city 
of Delhi. Lat. 29®. 27'. N. Long. 
77®. 40'. E. 

Muzifferabad, {Maztfar-abad), 
— An Afghan town and. district,, si- 
tuated about the 34tli degree of nortiK 
latitude, in tho country between 
Cashmere and the Indus. Lat. 34®. 
4'. N. Long. 72®. 22'. E. 

'fhe town of Mnziflerabad ji*' ^niall 
but populous, and the rcsi^&ice of a. 
chief, entitled SnltaqjyLakmcod. The 
face of the surrounding country ex- 
hibits a continue view of moun*- 
tains, on the sides ofwhich are seen 
patches of ouUivatpd ground, and 
scattered^ hamlets of three or four 
cottages. .The iiihaliitants of tho 
district denominated Bombans, are 
Mahommedans ofj an Afghan tribe, 
aiid inimical to, the Gashmerians. 
The Kishongunga.lByerrons to the 
left of this town, witli a course viearly 
S, W. and falls into tho Jhyluni,, 
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amon^ tlie monntains at the head of 
the Punjab. ‘ A common mode of 
passing this river is on an inflated 
sheep or dogs* skin, which support- 
ing the liead and breast of tlie pas- 
senger, is impelled and guided by 
the motion of the legs. The road 
between Cashmere and tins place, 
whicii is half way to the Indus, tends 
to the S, W. and leads over a coun- 
try covered with mountains inter- 
sected by deep vallies. (Foster, lltA 

Mycondah. — A town in the My- 
sore Rajairs territories, 138 miles 
N. N. AY. from Soringapatam. JLat. 
14®. 16'. N. Long, 76®. 10'. E. 

Tlie fort of Mycondah is reckoned 
of importance, being situated at the 
entrance of a {Kiss from the nortli- 
westward into the valley of Chittel- 
ilroog, which it is intended to defend. 
After leaving Mycondah the {lass or 
dciile commences j and coniiiiues 
rugged and jungly for four or five 
miles, the road ascending all the way 
towards Chittoldr<iog. {Moor, ^’c,) 

Mydan, {Maidan), — A small At- 
ghaii district in the province of Ca- 
bul, situated betweou the 83d and 
34th degrees of north latitude. In 
the reign of the Emperor A cber the 
Hazareii tiihe, Maidaiii, ocenpiod 
this extensive district, which was 
then rated at ^0<K) cavalry, and a rc- 
. venue of 1,606,709 dams. 

\ Mykk. — A towm in the province 
of Allaiiabad, 50 miles SJ S. K. from 
Callinger. Iiat.24®. 21'. N. Liong. 

60'. E, 

Shw^slNG, {Myman Singh ), — 
A distric^n tlic province of Bengal, 
situated pnlich^iiy between tlie 24th 
and 25th degrees of north latitude. 
To the north it is bpiiiided by the 
(j arrow Mountains and the district 
* of Kungpoor; to tho south by Dacca 
Jelalpoor; on the cast it has Sillict 
and Tipperah ; and bn the west Baii- 
jesliy and Din'ij^eppor. 'riiis district 
is of more reoent Ibirmation than the 
adjacent, dobs,: bn yhich account it 
underwent no. sbparbter mensnmtion 
in 1784f It la uitoir^cted by the 
gKnt River Brahmapootra, into 
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which flow iiimimcrable smaller 
streams, and the face of the country 
being very low and flat, it is, during 
the height of the rmns, nearly sub- 
merged by the rising of the waters. 
The soil is extremely fertile and pro> 
duetiye, particularly in rice, which 
is the staple conimudity ; but a con- 
siderable proportion of the district 
is still covered with jungle, and but 
thinly inhabited, compared with the 
more central divisions of Bengal. 
The chief town is Bygoiibary, wliich 
is the residence of the judge and 
collector, who are subordinate to the 
Da(^ca court of circuit. 

*I'ht* result of the investigation or- 
der d by the jVlanpiis Wellesley, in 
1801, proved that this distriei con- 
tained 600,000 iiihahitants, half of 
.itliom were iiindoos, and the other 
^alf Mahomou'dans, and that the 
zemindars profit oi{^tlie lands was 
equal to 20 ])cr cent. peruuniii>. 

Myo Islr. — A small island situ- 
ated ill the. Molucca pass ige, which 
siqiarates Celebes and liioli. Lat. 
I®. 28'. N. Long. I2t)®. 15'. 15. This 
island was inhabited while tlic Por- 
tuguese tudd the jMoluccas ; but the 
Dutch expelled the iiihabittanls, lest 
it should become convenient for the 
smuggling of ‘spices. 

M y SOL Isle. — An island in the 
Eastern Sea, .situated about 6m se- 
cond degree of south latitude, mid- 
way between the large Islands of 
Ceram and Papua. In length it may 
be estimated at 50 miles, by 15 liib 
average breadth. 

On the cast coast of Mysol is the 
harbour of Efbe formed by a small 
island of the same name, on which 
fresh water may lie procured itt ^at 
abiii7dance, without any risk from 
the u inds, as the harbour is perfectly 
land-locked. Like the rest of the 
islands east of iJie Molucca passage, 
it i» inKabited by Mabommedanii, 
commonly called Malays, on the 
se^coasti and iif the interior by the 
ortgiiial nativek, or hora%aa. The 
chiefii of the former 
rajahs^ yrhich iii a poted Hindoo 
title,,;- '■ - ^ ■ 
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The birds of paradise come at 
certain seaports of the year in flocks 
from the eastward, and settling un 
the trees arc caught with birdlime. 
The bodies are afterwards dried with 
tJie -feathers on, as they arc seen in 
Europe. Tlic black loory, w liieh is 
a very scarce bird, may also occa- 
sioiialty be purchased here. The 
other articles of the tridiiig export 
commerce carried on here arc, biche 
dc mar, missoy bark, ambergris^ 
pearls, pearl-oyster shells, and slaves; 
the imports are co;irsc piece goods, 
cutlery, beads, iron in bju*s, china- 
wai'c, looking-glasses, and brass 
wire. The industrious Chinese set- 
tled at Amboyiia arc the principal 
traders,^ but the whole amount is 
very insignificant. {Forregty Labillar- 
dierCf^c,) 


MYSORE, (Mafiesatura), 

A large province in the south of 
India, situated principally between 
the 11th and 15th degrees of north 
latitude, and surrounded by the Bri- 
tisli territories under the Madras 
Presidency. In length it may be 
estimated at 210 miles, by 140 ilie 
average breadth. 

The whole of this country is en- 
closed by the eastern and western 
Ghauts, and consists of a high (able 
land nearly 3000 feet above the level 
of the sea, from which rise many 
lofty hills, and clusters of hills, con- 
taining the sources of almost all the 
rivers: that fertilize the south of In- 
dia. The climate in this elcvafedT', 
region is temperate and healthy to a 
degree.: unknown in any other tract 
of the like extent within the tro]^s. 
The monsoons, or boisterous period- 
ical rains, which at different seasons 
deluge the coasts of Coromandel and 
Malabar, have thenr force broken by 
the Ghauts, or mountains, and fiT^n 
either side exte^ iytto the interior 
provinces in ^i^iient showers, which, 
Ihough antrigl'gftes heavy, are seldmn 
of long and pres^ve 

botir the laMyatore of tlie climate 
and thoJBpure of the country 


tluronghoiit the year. The principal 
rivers are, the Cavery, the Tooin- 
biiddia, the Vedaw'aU, the Bhadri, 
the Arkaiiati, the Peiiai-, Palar, and 
Patiaiir; but, except the Cavery, 
none of these rivers attain to any 
magnitude, until they quit the limits 
of the province. 

'Po enter the Mysore country there 
are several passes, such as the Mug- 
lee, the Palicaud, the Amboor, the 
Changama, and the Attoor; but 
those passes, while they facilitated 
the operations of Hyder, when in- 
vading the .Carnatic from the Barra- 
mahal valley, were not al tended with 
any similar advantages to the in- 
vaders of his country ; for as the 
only roads practicable iinited in the 
Palicaud Pass which leads to Gos- 
^soor^ lie had hut one entrance into 
the Mysore country to defend. 

The doininiotis of the Mysore Ra- 
jah arc at present divided into three 
great districts, or subayenas, called 
the Patana, the Nagara, and the 
Chatrakal Subayenas. I'lic Patana 
district is by for tiie hugest, and 
alone contains a greater extent of 
territory, than was originally subject 
to tlie Mysore Rajah’s family. It 
comprehends 91 districts, and is un- 
der the immediate inspection of the 
Dewa ij, or prime minister. 1 ii: addi- 
tion to this territory, since their con- 
nexion with the British, they have 
acquired the Chatrakal Subaycna, ^ 
containing 13 districts, and the Na- 
gara, containing 19, each of which 
arc superintended by a sonbahdar 

From tbe remains of hcds;(i*;.,^'mid 
other signs, tlie Mysore pro^ce ap- • 
pears at some fbrnicr.>Mmme period, 
to have been in a much higher state 
of cultivation than it at prf,*scnt exhi- 
bits, altliongh rapidly recovering. 
In this province, when land is once 
brought into cultivation tpr rice, it is 
universally considered aa having ar- 
rived at the highest possible degree 
of improvement, and all attempts to 
render it more productive by a suc- 
cession of drops negieoted as aoper- 
fluous^ Throughout India gphdirrfly 
there are three modes of sowing 
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seed of rice, from whence proceed 
three modes of cultivation. In the 
lirst way, the seed is sown dry on the 
fields that ait; to bring it to maturity, 
which is called dry-seed cnltivation. 
In flic second, the seed is made to 
vegetate before it is sown, and the 
field, wdicn fitted to receive it, is 
converted tO a puddle; this is called 
sprouted cnltivation. In the third 
kind of cultivation, fhe seed is sown 
very thick in a small plot of ground ; 
and when it has shot up a foot high, 
the young rice is transplanted into 
the fields whore it is to ripen ; this is 
called cnltivaiing by transplantatioti. 
'I'he higher fields are cultivated after 
the dry-seed manner of sowing, the 
lower grounds are reserved for the 
sprouted and transplanted cultivta- 
tions. These various modes of culti- 
vating rice give the farmer a great ad- 
vantage, as by dividing the labour over 
a great part of the year, fewer hands 
and less stock are required to till the 
same extent of ground, than if there 
was one seod-tiiiie and one harvest. 

Besides rice, the lands produce 
the following articles ; the chicadu, 
the dud’ada, the phaseolus mango, 
the dolichos catsjaiig, the scsamiim 
orientale, and the sngar-cane, for 
which a black clay is reckoned the 
best Soil. The crop 'of raggy, or 
cynosums corocanus, is b;- far the 
most important of any rai^od on the 
dry field, and supplies all the lower 
ranks of society with their common 
food. The riciniis palma ChrisH is 
ciiU^yated, and produces abundance 
of ca&Viw oil, wlifcdi is used for tJie 
‘lamp, gmn to milch buffaloes, and 
for a vari^y of'Hdlier purposes. In 
the sugar cultivation, tlioWest India 
planters appear to have a decided 
^ advantage oyor thqs»* of Hindostaii 
in climate; sdit, caitiage;^ and skill, 
both in agiicultitre and meciiaiiics ; 
but the enormntis: price of labour, 
compared with that of Hindostan, 
them iiea^ an equality. 

The betel-leaf ti«e thrived best in 
low miinds, can hove a 

at^ply bf water, Svhich; at particu- 
lar seaeons^ is raised from ftie reser- 


voirs by means of machines, called 
Yatams. About Colar tlie poppy is 
plentifully cultivated, both for mak- 
ing opium, and. on account of the 
seed, which is mm'.h used in fho 
sweet cakes tliat arc eaten by flie 
higher ranks of natives. I'obacco 
is not generally raised, and is reck- 
oned inferior to that which cbines 
from the low country. The cocoa 
nut palm in this province begins to 
prodiii-c wlien seven or eight years 
old, and lives so long, that its dura- 
tion, among such bad ehroiiologists 
as the natives, cannot readily bo 
ascertained. "I’hc young trees, of a 
good quality, will give 100 nuts an- 
nually, and th(;y come forward at 
all seasons of the year. 

I'lto English use hut one name 
for the .juices of all the difierent palm 
trees ill India, and e»il them toddy, 
which seems to corriipti(^n of 
tari, the Mahommedan name for 
the juice of the paliiiira, or borassus 
flahclliforfidS. 'J he natives have 
distinct names for each kind of .juice, 
in the qualities of which there is a 
considerable ditfereuce. 'fhe grass 
roots are here of great length; and, 
being very tenacious of life, sprout 
at every and of course are 
dilficult to remove. Owing also to 
the extreme imperfection of their 
instruments, and want of streligth 
in their cattle, the fit.'lds in this pro- 
vince are very imperfectly cleaned. 
After six or right ploughings in. all 
directions, numerous small bushes 
remain as erect as betbre the labour 
commenced, while the plough has 
not ])ciudratsd three inches deep. 
The latter has tjeitbef' coulter nor 
mould board; to dWido and turn over 
tliesoih *; • - 

fn ]\|ys6re connderaMc attcntioii 
is piiid to the ifiantiiing of the soiL 
E^y ibnner collects a heap from 
tli^dung atid litter of his cattle^ in- 
temiiixed with t%B ash^^imd soil of 
their lK>uscfr;1>ai they not eiii- 
phiv the soil of crops 

of nbe^ip« seldom froin the 

same frild |h one In sonie 

parti ef 'Mysore the fint ^usJity $ 
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land will produce from 47 to 49 
bushels ; the second quality, from 

to 42 ; and the third quality, from 
17 to 24 bushels of rice. It is iisti- 
ally preserved in the huskj and will 
keep two years without deteriora- 
tioii, ami lour without boinpf unfit 
for use. 

lir India it is a commonly rc- 
reived opiiU(Ui, that when the sup- 
ply of wati'r is adcfiuato, pound 
tan never be in such jsfood heart as 
M iuju rcpihirly cultivated by a suc- 
cession of rice crops. In all old re- 
servoirs a jjreat part is filled up by 
the deposition from the water; and, 
when a village has been deserted for 
sometime, unless the mound break 
down, the tanks in general become 
quite obliterated. In many parts 
of the iMysore the wells contain 
what the natives call salt water ; at 
Ihiiigaloor thew^are several. Some 
of lliiflti are .situahHl very near w^ells 
^tliat arc perfectly fresh, which is to 
be Hccounted for from vertical 
position of the strata. 

The farmers in this province have 
not usually long leases, but it is not 
usual to ciiango the tenant so long 
as be pays the rent. When a fanner 
runs away for arrears of rent or op- 
prc.ssiou, and goes into the district 
of another amildar, it is not custom- 
ary, in any native government, to 
give him up; which is a con.Hider- 
ahhj ciieck on arbitrary conduct, as 
a very unrrtusoiiuble amildar would 
soon ho deserted. 

The cattle chiefly bred in the 
neighbourhood of Seringapatain arc 
cmvs, hiitt'aloc^s, sheep, and the long- 
legged goat. 'I’he natives of this 
country, and of India generally, 
seldom use butter in the manner liu- 
ropeaiis do, but prefer what is called 
ghee, not cuily heCausc it keeps bet- 
ter, but also OU: Jiccount of its liav- 
ing more histc and SmeU. In order 
to collect, a quantity sufficient for 
making ghee, the duller is often 
kept two m three day.s which, in a 
warm reiidei*s it rauoid. 

After (^uMietii quantity has becur 
*celicct€<!^4t is melted iu an eartheii 


pot, and boiled until all the water 
lias evaporated, when it is poured 
into pots, and kept for use. 

The native breed of horses here, 
as ill most parts of India, is a small, 
ilkshaped, vicious poney, although 
considerable pains were taken, by 
Hyder and Tippoo, to introduce a 
better kind, but without success, 
and their cavalry continued always 
very ilkmountcd. Above the Ghauts 
as.ses are a sort of calllo very inucJi 
used. The breed is very small, no 
pains being taken to itnprove.it, or 
to keep it from growing worse ; and 
the natives never use the milk. Swine 
were once very common in the My- 
sore, but I'ippoo succeeded in ba- 
nishing them from tin; ncighbour- 
iiood of the capital. I'lie sheep are 
of three varieties as to colour — red, 
black, and wliite. 

This province throughout abounds 
in iron ore, wdiich is worked by the 
natives in a very .slovenly manner. 
At the iron works near Chirinanayan 
Durga, the workmen procure from 
the ore about 47 per cent, of mal- 
leable iron; but, as usual in India, 
it is very impure. At the smelting- 
house the buildings are so mean, that 
they go for nothing in the expense; 
and at the beginning of the season 
arc put up by the workmen in tlie 
course of a day. 

'J'hc three largo divisions of this 
province, named Tutaua, Magsra, f 
and Cliatrakal, are under the in- 
spection of an ofiicer. of rank, or 
soiibalidar. Each district is manage i 
by an amildar, who is an cffiificlr of 
jastice, police, and revenu^but his * 
authority is very lijwtedf These 
amildars have under them a sufficient 
number of accountants, who, in the 
Karnataca language, are called par- 
putties; and they^llages under them 
are managed by gaudas andshana- 
bogos, called by ^tiio Mahommedans 
*potails and curnnms, whk'h two ut- 
fices wo properly hereditary. The 
gauda is the repr^isejitative of the 
amildar^ and the shanaboga, of tho 
village accountant The ainilfliRfS,. 
parputtics, and slianabogas are air. 
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most universally Braliinins ; the gau- 
das arc all Sudras. 

'I’lie Mysore, ui)On the Nvholc, is 
but thinly inhabited, and not to be 
compared to Bengal, or the adja- 
cent provinces under the British go- 
Ycriiinent. In cotisd^iieiice of inces- 
sant v^’urs and calamities, prior to 
the final conquest, in 1799, many 
districts, formerly well peopled, do 
not ex:hiL)it a vestige of a bnitiau 
being. In 1761 it was ravaged by 
Bunce Visajee Pundit ; by Madhu- 
row ill 1765, 1767, and 1770; by 
Trimbuc Row in 1771 ; by Hagoo- 
iianth Row in 1774 ; by Hurry Punt 
Phiirkia in 1776 and 1786; and 
lastly, in 1791 and 1792, it sustained 
most merciless rH\ages from the 
troops of Purscraui Bhow. 

In 1799, when the coiHpicst of 
Mysore was finally atchieved by the 
army under General Harris, the new 
admitiistration, established by the 
British government, coinnicnccd its 
l)roc(,*edings by proclaiming an un- 
qualified roinission of all balauees of 
.revenue, and the restoration of the 
ancient Hindoo rate of assossnient 
on the lands. In 1804 the number 
of laniilies in the Mysore Rajah’s 
terrilOnos amounted to 482,612, and 
the ' inhabitants to 2,171,754. Of 
these families (here docs not appear 
to have been more than 17,000 of 
the ]\Ia1ioinmedan rerigtoii, which is 
‘very extraordinary, considering tJiat 
it bad been 40 years tlie faith of their 
sovereigns. The Brahtniu families 
25,370; tlic Liiigait, 72,627 ; 
and Oi.sjaiu, 2063.' 

In 1804 the gross revenue of the 
Mysore llajah’^Mtd^te.ii^s 2,581,550 
pagodas. Accounts in this province 
arc kept in canter ray a pagodas, and 
the seer is the standard of weight. 
Cloth and timber are Usually mea- 
sured by the purchasci'^s cubit, which 
may be ebusidure^l iu all nations as 
18 inches oit the average. Notwitli<i> 
standing the arbitiary power of the 
la.st sultan,' 'fippoo, he was never 
able to cstaJdisn an uciiorrnity of 
weii^ts and measures. In this conn^ 
try, ^ and through India generally, a 


great deal of bullion is lost to the 
world by being buried, as, when the 
owners get old and stiipinod, they 
forget where their treasures ani hid- 
den; and soinctiiUes, when they do 
know, die without divulging liie se- 
cret. 

Mysore having snbmlttr^d to the 
Mahorninodaii yoke at a very recent 
pbiiod, (compared with tiurrost of 
llindostan, retains the primitive 
Hindoo rnaniicrs and customs in 
considcrahle purity. From per.sf»tis 
of this faith iiiforination is best eol- 
lectod where a considerable inimber 
of llicin arc assembled together; 
wlion a few are present, they are 
afraid of rellections from 1hbs<^ v\ ho 
are absent; and in general the iliii- 
dooK arc rather iiiditied to havo 
matters of business publicly dis- 
cussed. 

Ill this country 1% person who re- 
ceives eharitv is always eoiisi(>(T<>il 
of higher rank than the donor ; but 
by charity must bo urulcfstood some- 
thing given to a person asking for it 
in the name of God, as having de di- 
cated himself to a religious life. 
When sick. Hindoos often inakcf a 
vow to subsist by begging fi)i' a cer- 
tain number of days alter they re- 
cover. 

When two parties in a village 
have a dispute, cmc of lh<*m very 
frequently )ms recourse to an expe- 
dient by whieh they Ixdh sillier; 
and this is (he killing of a jaek-ass 
ill the streets, which would ensure 
the immediate ilesulHlion of the 
place, wht^re no Hindoo would so- 
journ another night, ini less by coin 
pulsion. Even the advcTsaries of 
the party who killed the ass would 
tliink themselves bound in lioiioiii* 
to fly. 3 ’ho natives have also re- 
course to this remedy when they 
fiiiicy themsHves opprtjssed by g/i- 
vefhiiicnt in matters relating to caste. 
’Ilie monkies aijd sipilfrels are here 
very' dfjsfruclive ; but it is reckoned 
crhniiial to kill. them. ^Iicprbpric- 
tor^if gaitletis used formerly to hire 
a particular class of jnejiv wlio took 
these atiimals in nets, atid then, 
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stoallli, conveyed' into tlic gardens private buildings m Mysore of any 
of some distant village ; but, as the graiideun 

people there .had;, recourse to the Owing (o the custom of polygamy, 
same means of rilddnnee, all parties very few of tlie females in this coun- 
hecame tired of the practice. tr}' live in a state of celibacy, cx- 

The washerman of every village, cept young widows of high caste, 
whose function is hereditary, washes who cannot niferry again. 'J'bcsc, 
aU the farmers’ cloths; and, accord- however, are numerous, as malclics 
.ing to the number oTpersons in each betwi^tt old men aiiid mere children 
family, receives a regiildted proper- are Very frequent. The comlort of 
lion of the crop. They also wash having chilrlrcii is, in general, all 
the dothos of the patichaiiga, or vil- the pleasure that marrietl women of 
lage astrologer, who (they say), in high rank enjoy in India. Where 
retiini, visits them occasionally, and polygamy prevails, Jove is but little 
tells them some lies ; for; that he is known ; or if it docs possess a man, 
never at the trouble of predicting he is usually captivated by some art- 
liie truth, except to those who arc ful dancing girl, and not by any of 
rich. The Whallia caste in this pro- his wives. In general a man may 
vince arc considered as the very many as many wives as he can 
lowest, yet they are very desirous of maintain or proeiirc; but here the 
keeping up the purity of the breed, first is not very difficult, the women 
and never marry but with the daugh- being extremely industrious, both in 
tors of families,^vith whose descent, the field and in spinning. With a 
fronflong vicinity, they are well ac- few exce))tions, the females are not 
quainted. Every where in Mysore strictly eotifiticd ; but, on marriage, 
and Karnata, the palanqiiccn bear- they adopt the religious foriiis of 
ers arc of Telinga origin. 'I heir he- their husband. Among some eustes 
reditary chiefs are called Peddaliui; widows cannot marry again, and 
which appellation, among the Eu- were expcctt^id to bum themselves 
ropoans ut Madras, is bestow^ed on alive with their hushaiids; but this 
the head-bearer of every gcntlcniaii’s practice is now become obsolete. In 
set. The dress of the females in every part of India, a man’s many- 
Karnata is very becoming, and they ing his uncle’s daughter is looked 
possess in general fine forms. In upon as.incestuous. 
thcvillagcsncarScringapntamagreat The subdivision of caste through- 
proportion of the farmers eat pork ; out nindostan is iiiliiiito. The/ 
but, although the River Cavery Bralimins assert, that they are dw 
abounds with fish, very few are vidod into at least 2000 tribes, wiiicli 
caught by the natives, who are not never iutcrinany', although permit- 
partial to tills species of food. In ted to do so without infriugingj^ trir 
this province, as - in Hindostan, ge- caste. In Mysore the BraiM^ls are 
ncrally the hour consists of the 60th divided into tlircc princufal sects;* 
part of a day, or 24 minutes, and thc8inartai;thcM.ri?£tishnavam,and 
the natives compute distances by an the Madiial. The Nairs of Mala- 
bour’s travelling, called at Madras bar, like the Khayastas of Bengal, 
a Malabar mile, are of the hfghpt class of Sudras. , 

The HindpUs; seldom erect mag- A groat majorny of the Hindoo 
nificont private dw^ellings; and the castes arc allowed by Ihcir religion 
Mahonimedan chiefs under Ti[f[ioo to cat animal food, and a consider- 
were too uncertain bf their property able number to drink spirituous 
to lay oii|;|uachon buildings. Every liquors. 

thing tlti|||pqttired was, in general, In the coiintry*around Seringapa- 
immedlMK expended on dfoss, tarn, the division pf the people into 
equ4)agip!;pnd amusement, which what are called the right auu dcli 
iccouiim<^ there being actually uo hand aides, is productive of cbbsw 
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flcrable effect. The first compre- 
hends nine castes, and the last 18. 
'i’lie circninstanccs that add dignity 
to a caste in this country are-^its 
beiiipf i*cstrictcd from the pleasures 
of the tabic ; the following of no 
useful eniploynient ,* and being de- 
dicated to w'hut are here called piety 
and learning. Almost every man 
endeavours to assume as much as 
possible the appcaraiiC(> of these per- 
fections ; and among the people of 
this country a hypocritical cant is a 
very prevailing fashion. 

I'lie males of the Mysore Rajalis 
family arc said to be divided into 
two great bmuches — the Rajah Bun- 
das, and the Collalays, who inter- 
marry. The head of the first is the 
curtvir, or sovereign ; and of tlic last 
the delawai. Some of the malc.s of 
each family arc of Vishnu’s side, 
and some of them of Siva’s; Imt 
none w'car the linga, and all ac- 
knowledge the Brahiriins as their 
gooroos (priests). The curtur im- 
mediately on ascending the throne, 
whatever religion he may have been 
educated in, always adopts the ce- 
remonies at least of the Sri Vaish- 
iiamam. -On the contrary, the la- 
dies of both families wear the linga, 
reject the authoiity of the Brahmins, 
and arc under the spiritual guidance 
of the Jangainas. This arraiigc- 
iiient among other nations would be 
\coiisidcred extraordinary, but among 
the flindoos is not uncommon. 

Among the Hindoos a man Is 
pii^oncd good who prays constantly, 
great alms on religious 
• mendicibits, and w ho makes tanks, 
reservoir^ ch<vu itrie s,^d gardens. 
To he absorbed uHo the siib.staiiec 
of their gods, is supposed, by thq 
Hindoos, to be the greatest possible 
' felicity, and only l£|>peus to parti- 
cular favourites. The rich among 
tlio lower castes procure absoliitioir, 
by giving charity to the Brahmins ; 
the' poor must tmst to the mercy of 
Cod. . 

A bout Silagntta, the principal ob- 
je,(A fof worship with tlie Morasa 
we js an image called Cala Bhai- 


rava, which signifies the black dog ; 
and, pccasionally, at this temple, a 
singular sacrifice is made. Wlicii a 
woman is from l^ to SO years of age, 
and has borne some children, tcr- 
rifu'd lost the angry deity should de- 
prive her of her infanfs, she goes to 
the temple, and, as an offering to 
appease his wrath, she cuts ofl‘ one 
or two of the fingers of- her right 
hand. 

When a new village is foiind«Hl, it 
is cnstomaiy', in some parts of the 
country, to place a large stone in or 
near the village, w hich is considered 
as rcpres(*ntiiig the god of the vil- 
lage ; and wherever a stream is found 
by its w indings to run counter to the 
general din'ction of tin; river it be- 
longs to, it is considered by the Hin- 
doos as lioly, and to both sacrifices 
are oflbrcd. 

The Mysore Rpjah’s fainily is 
supposed to have had its origiuVrum . 
theVadava tribe, which boasts among 
its eminent characters Krishna, the 
celebrated Hindoo Ajk)11o, and at a 
remote {icriod had its residence in 
the vicinity of Dwaraca, in the (3iy- 
rat Peninsula. ’I’hc first sovereign 
oil I'ecord is Cham Haj,wiio ascoiidinl 
the throne in A. 1>. 1507 ; hut he 
may bo considered as having been 
mtyreJy a wadeyar, or governor of a 
small district. 

Tim Raj reigned in 1548, and add- 
ed some small territories to his do- 
minions. 

' Heere Cham Raj reigned in 1571, 
and died in 1576. He was succeeded 
by Betad Wadeyar, his cousin, who 
was supplanted ill his government 
by liis^yoiingcr brother, llaj Wade- 
yar. This sovereign appears to have 
been the greatest compictor of the 
Mysore family, and more than dou- 
bled ■ the extent of his 'dominions. 

1610^ he acquired the important 
foftress'of Scringapatam, from the 
viceroy, on the ^rt of the falling dy- 
nasty of Byanagur. He was suc- 
ceeded by his gitmdson, ; 

Mam B aj, who siddod considera- 
bly to the Mysore territories, and 
died in 1637. . - ^ 
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son 

of Kaj Wad^Y; i^as liia snccossor, 
and >VHS porsoticd at the expiration 
of a year by hiS "daia^*{d, 
minister. 

‘ Caiity Revy Narsa Raj, the son of 
Belad Chain Haj VVadeyar, Was the 
nextr sovereign of Mjrsore, and was 
the ifirst prince who established a 
)nint, and coined boons (pagodas) 
and faiiams, still called atter his 
name. He reigned from 1631^ to 
1669. 

Diul Deo Ray was his successor, 
and reigiie4l until 1672, during which 
interval he made many conquests 
from the nciglihoiiiing W adeyars and 
NailvS. 

Cliick Deo Raj ascended the 
throne in 1072, and died m 1704. 
This prince complcle-d the subjtiga- 
lionof tlie turbulent VV adeyars, made 
anew land «'issc,ssmcnt, winch, in a 
greaf tncasiire, still .subsists, and dc* 
stroyed the Juiigura piq^ests. His 
prime minister for Id'year.s Was a J aiii 
Piimlit. Among other places he ac- 
quired Rungaloor by purchase. 

Canty Rs^j, soiiof the last sove- 
reign, a.sccuded the throne in 1704. 
Having been born deaf and dumb, 
he WHS siiruamed Mook Arsod, the 
Dumb Sovereign. In this reign be- 
gan the iiithience of the Dalawais, 
or ministers, which ever after kept 
the rajahs as mere pageants. Me 
ilied ill 1714, and was succeded by 

Dud Kishcri Kaj, whose daluwai 
w'as Deo Raj. He died in 1731, and 
was succeeded by C^ham Raj, whose 
chief ministers werfe Deo Kaj and 
Nan.scraj. Hiey' deposed and im- 
prisoned him ill 1734, and placed on 
tlic throne ' 

Chick Kislicu Haj, whose minis- 
ters were Deo Raj and the younger 
Nunseraj; wlio undertook the long 
siege of TricliinOpoly, where he was 
batilcd by Major Hawrence. In Ibis 
reign appeared Hy^eir All Khan, who 
aftcrw aids became supreme mouareb 
of Mysore, and many adjacent priv 
vinces; He was 27 years of ag^'bc- 
fore h^entCred the military service, 
2h after made so distin- 


guished a figure, and was' through 
life unable either to read or write. 

happened in 1749; but it was 
A. D. 1765 before hd had his lir.st se- 
parate cfitnmand, when he was sent 
by the Diilawai Nunseraj to subdue 
Ditidignl, which he ( fleeted. 

In 1760 iJyder attained the .sove- 
reign authority, having banished 
Nunseraj, his patron, and retaining 
the rajah as a page^ant. 'I ho same 
year he was expelled from Sriiiiga- 
patam by his own Dewan Kumiec? 
Row ; but in 1761 he rc-iiistalcd 
himself, and ever after held the go- 
vernment with a firm hand. In 1763 
he coii(]uered Bedhoiv, 8oonda, and 
Cuiiara ; and, in 1766, Calicuf, and 
the greater part of Malabar. 'I’liis 
yeartbe nominal rajah, Chick Ki.sljen 
Deo Raj Wadeyar died, when ilyder 
ordered his eldest son to Ix^ instaih^d 
us Ills .sncccsKor witli thi? usual for- 
malitic.s. In 1771 Hydcr wa.s totally 
defeated by Madhurow the Peshwa 
of the Mahrattas, but afterw ards re- 
covered bis i>ower and possessions. 
In 1780 he invaded the lower Car- 
natic, which He desolated witli fire 
and sword, carrying his ravages td 
the gates of Madras. By the firm- 
ness and exertions of Mr. Ha.sfiiigs, 
and the military talents of Sir .I'iyro 
Cootc, Ills progrovss was aiTe.sted; 
but being powerfully a.ssistecl by the 
Preiieb, he wa.s enabled to earrv on 
an indecisivf^ w arforc until tli(^ oih 
December, 1782, when h(> died, l(‘av- 
ing his throne to hi.s son ^J'ippoo, who 
had already established ins r(mi\ta- 
tion as a general. 

I’ippoo Sultan prosecuted the w^ar* 
until the I tth of MascIi, ^784, when 
by the peace in Europe being de- 
.prived of 'tim co-operation of his 
hrciJch allies, Im concluded a treaty 
on honourable^ terms. ]''rom ttiis' 
date he Was occupiixl in harassiitg 
and .subduing his neighbours until 
1790. when he made an unprovoked 
attack on the Rajali of 'i'rava’ucor, 
who called on tiie British govern- 
ment for the assistance stipulated by 
treaties. ‘ A War commenced ih COn- 
sequenCe> which terminated bu the 
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16tli of March, 1792, in a peace coii- 
cliulcit b^'iiOrd Cornwallis under llic 
Malls of Scriiigapatain, which de- 
prived liirn of one half of his domi- 
iiioiis, and rendered fhc remainder 
of iineertain tenure, recover his 
lost ])o>ver, and gratify his hatred to 
the British, he solicited the alliance of 
the Frencli Republic, and of Zcr 
maun Shah, and endeavoured to ex- 
cite disafl'ection and rebellion among 
the JMahoniinedan inhabitants of the 
[British provinces. A second war 
ensued, which for him had a fatal 
conehision. On the 4th of May, 
1799, Seringapatam, his capital, was 
stormed by the British army under 
General Harris, when he fell by an 
unknown hand, and with him ter- 
minated the Mahommedan Mysore 
dynasty, haying lasted years. 

On die 22d of June, 1799, the Bn- 
tish government raised to the throne 
Mului Bajuh KrLshiia Udiaver (then 
six years of age), a legitimate dc- 
sceiulaiit; of the ancient Mysore fa- 
mily, which had been superseded by 
that of liyder. By a subsidiary 
treaty coiiclnded with him on the 
8th of July, it was stipulated, tliat 
the Company should maintain a mi- 
litar}^ Ibree for the defence of My- 
sore, against all external enemies; 
and that the rajah should pay an 
sinniial subsidy of seven lacks of 
pagodas for its .support. In extra- 
•.^rdinary ca.ses of warfare the ex- 
penses to be amicably arranged, and 
the fiiends and enemies of the one ' 
tc^^ considered in the same rcla- 
tioii^-i tjie other. Since that period 
the iiihaiittaiits of Mysore have been 
iitidislurbe'al by .fprcignitfvasion, or 
internal disseiisiohl^Sfia, under the 
able niaiiagemcnt of the Rajahs Dt> 
wan Purueah, agriculture has been 
* encouraged, and the population of 
the country increased. {F. Buchor 
nmu ^WiUis^ jpirom, Malcolm, Lard 
yaintia. Treaties;, ^c.) 

MysoRY, (or Shoutings Isle), — An 
u^d in tlio Eastern Seas, situated 
nertli of Uje great bay, in the 
Rapua» or New Guinea, 
abpd^ th^ first degree .of soutii lati- 
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tude, and one day\s sail distant from 
Dong Harbour. In length it may be 
estimated at 76 miles, by 20' the 
average breadth, " The name of this 
island has undergone several changes, 
as it was originally named Horn 
Island; but the crows of Shoutens 
and of the Maries ships, in 1616, 
ehanged its appellation to 8houtens' 
Isle. I'lie name by w liieh it is known 
to the natives of the adjacent islands 
is Mysory. 

Respectiiigthis island our inform- 
ation is very scanty. Captain Por- 
resl, from the narratives of the Ma- 
lays, describes it as well inhabited, 
under the government of rajahs, and 
very productive of ealavaiices. 


N. 

• 

Nadkd. — A town in the Deccan, 
situated on the Cauvery River, about 
100 miles above Hyderbad, the Ni- 
zam’s capital. It is supposed that 
Gooroo Goviud, the tenth and mar- 
tial high priest of Uie Seiks, died 
here A. D. 1708. 

Nadonb, {Nadou ), — ^This is the 
principal towii in tlie Kaiigrah coun- 
try, in the province of Lahore, and is 
situated on the <.‘ast side; of the Be- 
yali, 120 mili^s 15. by N. from the city 
ofl4ahorc. Lat. 31°.59'. N. Long. 
75®. 47'. E. 

'fhe Nadouc District is a molin'* 
tainous tract of country, which bor- 
ders on the Punjab of the Lahore 
proviqec, situated N.W. from Scriu- 
agur, and S. £. from Jamboc, and 
to the westward is bounded by the 
Seik territories. ■ The present Hnjalt 
of Nadone Sansar Chund is a chief 
of considerable respectability, and 
his territory naturally strong ; it was, 
nottritlisthnding, overrun by the 
Glioorkali K^jah of NepauVs forces, 
who, in 1806, dflcupied the town. 
{Malcolm, Foster, 

Nwal, {Nagalaya^ abounding in 
Smites ), — A town in the province of 
Deliu, situated on the epst side ol* 
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the Ganges, IS milea^.soulh from 
Hurdwan Lat. 2U®. 43'^ K. Long. 
78®. l(y. E. 

NAGAMANGALAit«--r-A large square 
mufi. fort in the Mysore Eajah’s ter- 
ritories, 29 luiies north from Serin- 
gapatain, coiitaiiiiiig a square cita- 
del in its centre, Lat, 12®. 40'. N. 
Long, 76®. 6;'. E. In the iiiiuir fort 
are t\\ o square temples, son]c*^otti(;r 
religious buildings, and public ot- 
iiees, besides some largo gt ivnaries — 
all in ruins. The town and all these 
buildings are said to^ have been 
erected, about ^0 years ago, by a 
prince named Jugadeva Haya, of 
the same family with tlic prasciit 
Mysore Kajali. Before the invasion 
of Pusserani Bliow it contained 1*500 
houses, which were in consequence 
reduced to 300 ; but the place is re- 
covering rapidly. 

. N AGHiiUY, (Aflgari.) — A town in 
the Carnatic, 4 ^ miles N.W. by W. 
from iNladras. Lat. 13®. 19'. N, 
Long. 79®. 45, E. 

Nagjery. — A tow'n in the Malia- 
ralta territoriffs, in the province of 
Khandesli, 32 iiiiles W. by N. from 
Boorhanpoor. Lat. 21®. 25'. N. 
Long. 75®. 50'. K 

Naone.— -A small river in the 
Giijrat l^eiiinsuJa, which rises in a 
rauge of hills 14 miles to the S. £. 
of Lawria, })asses tin? i^ity of Nuan- 
agiir, and afterwards falls into the 
sliallow part of the Gulf of Ciitch, 
here named the Kiin. The name of 
tills river is derived from a fabulous 
traditibhary story of an enormous 
Xtag, or snake, which dwelt in a 
tank among the hills ; and, endea- 
vouring to escape from his enemies, 
burst the bank, and formed tlic 
cluuinel of the, river, Its waters arc 
esteemed by the natives as having 
an eikcclleiit quality in promoting 
tlie dying of cloth. V 

N ag on nuss y, (Nag arabtisfa.} —A 
town in Uic province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, 4ilnnles N. E. from 
Patna. Lat. 25®. 53'. N. Long. 
85®. 5'. E. r 

Nagouf., (Nfffi;ara\ — -A sca-port 
down in Aim province of 'Panjore, 14 


miles south from Traiiquebar. Lat. 
10®. 49'. N. Long. 79®. 55'. E. 

Prom this quarter a very exten- 
sive cxjiort of piece goods to the 
eastward, to the Isles of l*'rancc, and 
to America. The imports from tlui 
eastward are pepjwT, betel nut, ben- 
zoin, sugar, and galUiigal ; from 
Bengal borax, cummin seeds, gin- 
ger, long pepper, wheat, and sugar ; 
from Ceylon large supplies of betel 
nut, palmirahs, arrack, eliaiiks, and 
codec; lioin Penang pepper, betel 
nut, camphor, iron, and sugar. 

'Pile total value of the imports 
fro^n places beyond the lerrilories of 
Madras, from the 1st of May, 1811, 
to the .30th of April, 1812, was 


903,171 rupees, viz. 

PVoni America - - - - 29,175 
Calcutta - - - - 52,55.3 
Bombay - - - - 7,140 

Ceylon .... 207,871 
Eastward . - - - 329,81.3 
Muscat ----- 5,545 

Pegue ----- 3,339 

Prince of Walcs*.s Is- 
land 171,471 

Surat - - - - - 1,036 

Travancor . . - - 1,589 

Various places - - 93,639 


Arcot rupees 903,171 


The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the territories of the 
Madras government, during the 
above period, was 933,006 rupees, 
viz. 

I’o America ----- 45,«3'i6 

Batavia - - - - - 

. Calcutta - - - - 39,294 

CeyloiH. - - - - 336,739 

Chiua >■« "i*"- - - 1,859 

Eastward ----- 96,831 

Isle of Praiic(5 - - - 4,030 

Pegue - X - - - - 1,000- 

Prince of Wales’s Island 313,080 

Various places - - r 9^,928 

.i*. ... .■ 

Arcot rupees, 006 

In the rpm^e 
1223 vessels and crallki 
38,868 tuiis^ jamyed, and j|j3i8y}iUOi 
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moasurinj' ^,245 tons, departed. 
{Parliamentai'i/ liepurts, 

Nagork. — A Rajpoot district in 
the eastrni cjuarter of the province 
of A jmcer, situated principally be- 
twcrni thcj 2(jth and 27tli degrees of 
north latitude. By A bid Razcl, in 
ir>82, it is described as follows: 

“ IJadowty, called also sircar Na- 
gore, is inhabited by the Hadcit 
tribe. It coiitiiins 31 malials, inea- 
surenirnt 837,450 bccgaiis ; revenue 
40,380,830 dums. Seyurglial 308,061 
dams. This sircar furnishes 4500 
cavalry, aud 22,000 iiifaiitiy.^* 

VVe know very little of this dis- 
trict in modern times, except that it 
is subdivided among a number of 
petty chiefs, oi^casionally acknow- 
ledging tlic supremacy of the .lyc- 
nagiir Hajah, and always from their 
internal dissensions liable to tbe de- 
predations of the Maharattas. A 
Rajah of Nagore is mentioned in 
1542, as having been dcleatcd by 
Shere Khan the Afghan, who ex- 
pelled Huniayoon. 

Nagore. — A Rajpoot town in the 
provineo of Ajineer, 45 miles N. W. 
from the city of A jmcer. Lat. 27°. 
N. Long. 74° 15'. E. 

Nagoue. — A town ill the province 
of Bengal, district of Birbhooin, 63 
miles W. S. W. from Moorshedabad. 
Lat. 23°. 66'. N. Long. 87° 20'. E. 
There is a hot well at a short dist- 
vince to the south of Nagore, at a 
place named Becassore. Nagore is 
mentioned as a Mahommedan for- 
tVii(Ss, and the capital of the Birb- 
hodti; district, so early as A.D. 1244. 

NAGohEcoTE. — Sec Cote Kaun- 

Nag POOR, (Ciilir A district in 

the southern extremity of the Ba- 
hur province, situated principally be- 
tween the 22d andr 23d degrees of 
north latitude. To the north it is 
Imniided by Bamgur and Palamow ; 
to the south by tbe iiidcpcudcnt dis- 
trict of Gangpoor ; to the east it has 
; Kamgiir and Siiigldoooni; and to the 
wcst'Palamow and Jnshpoor. The 
ancieht Hindoo province of Gund- 
wana Ardors tiiia district on the 
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southern, eastern, and western quar- 
ters ; and the district Was probably 
one of the latest coiiqui'sts effected 
by the Mahdinmbdans in this part of 
'Hindostan — a vciy great propoi lion 
of the inhabitants are consequently 
of the old Hindoo persua.sion. 

The siirfage of the country is hilly, 
but not mountainous, and generaliy 
mill'll covered with jungle. Under 
the Mugnl government it was long a 
frontier government, but partially 
subdued and occupied by nalivi^ ze- 
mindars, who wepK little iiiti'rfcred 
with so long as they paid tln^ rc- 
.veiine stipulated. It Still continues 
one of Ihe wikh'st and least culti- 
vated of the Company's dislricts, 
and from its want of inland naviga- 
tion will probably nevcThe a country 
of much export. Like other hilly 
districts, Chnta Nugpuor contains 
the sources of nnyiy streams, but 
they attain to no magniliide^iintil ^ 
they quit its liniits. The soil is in 
many parts highly impregnated with 
iron, whii h might be proeined in 
considerable r|iiantitics, but can be 
imported from Europe at so mode- 
rate an expense, that its production 
hero is no object. This district is 
distinguished by ihe tenn cliulanit- 
tlc), to distinguish it tVoin the other 
Napoor possessetl by the Bhoonslali 
Aluharatta fumily. The name N.vg- 
poor indicates that in the opinion of 
the natives the territory contains 
diamonds. 

Nag POOR, {Na^apnra, the Town of 
Setpents ), — A large town in the pro- 
vince of Gutidwana, and the caj^tal 
of the teiTitorics of the Nagpoor 
Maharattas. Lat. 21°. 6'. N. Long. 
79°. 45'. E. It lias been generally 
supposed that this city is tho capital 
of Bcrar, but this is a miMake ; the 
inliabitants of Nagpoor considering 
Btrar as an adjoining province, the 
capital oT which is Ellichpoor. 

This capital of the Eastern Ma- 
harattas is a city of modern date, 
and though very extensive and po- 
pnRMis, is meanly built — the sheets 
being narrow and filthy, and, the 
houses covered with tUciK AVhtSk 
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Bagojee Bhoonslah fixed Here the 
sf'al of government it was an insig- 
nilicant village, which he surronniieil 
with a rani];urt ; hiit stilt it cannot 
be described a.*? a fortitied town, or 
capable of resialing an enemy even 
for a single day. .1 1 stands on a fine 
high plain, which is fertile and well 
cultivated, and bounded by hills of 
moderate height to the N. AV. and S. 
The Nag Nuddy, a rivulet ruinting 
to tlie southward, communicates the 
name of the town. The general ap- 
pearance of the e<»nntry to the north 
is that of a forest, with villages and 
small towns thinly sc,ittered ovrr it,^ 
Inelndiiig the suburbs 1 he population 
has been estimated at 80,000 inha- 
bitants. 

I'he Mahciratta Rcijtahs ofNagpoor 
being deseended from the line of Se- 
rajec, pretend to a superiority over 
the Pponah laniUy, although the first 
sovereign was Hagojoe Bliooiisiah, a 
general in the service of the Peshwa, 
and dispatched by him to cfiect the 
coinpiest of this country about the 
year 1740. He was snccecdt;d by 
his son Janojee, who died A. D. 
1772. His succe.ssor, in 1774, after 
many contests with tlie difi'eront 
meiiil)ers of his family, was his ne- 
phew, llago.jeo Ijhoniislah, under 
the regency of his father, jMadhajec 
Bhoon.slali. 'i lu^ latter dic«l many 
years ago, hut the former still con- 
tinues oil the throne. 

'J'he policy of this stale has, in 
general, been to interfere as little as 
possible with the contests of the 
neighbouring potentates, and for 
many years its internal disseiusions 
iiirnishcd its sovereigns with siiili- 
cient occupation. Their lerritorics 
being of great extent, wild, and de- 
solati% presented many obstacles, 
and few temptations to the cupidity 
of their neighlmnvs ; they conse- 
quently remained for iiiJiiiy yt-ars 
exempt from extcnial warfare, until, 
in 18<K), the Nagpoor Hajah was in- 
duced to join I)o\ylet RowSindia in a 
confederacy against the Brilit^i go- 
vernment. The signal dtifeats they 
Sustained* from General AVclksley at 


Assye and Argaum, soon (3onipeliei.l 
the former to sue most urgently for 
peace, wliieii was granted on *lhe 
17lli Dee. 18C;5, when a treaty of 
peace w’as concluded by G moral 
AV'^cllosIey op the part of the lb itisli 
government, and .Jeswunt Row 
Rainehiintlerbn tliej)ait(>f Ragojuj 
Bhoonslah ; by the conditions of 
which the latter ceded tlie province 
of Cuttack, including the port and 
district of Balasoro. By this treaty 
he likewise ceded all tl;-' timitory of 
W'hicli he collected the revenue in 
conjiinctiun with tlie Nizam, and 
fixed his westej ii frontier at tin; River 
\V luda, from where it issues in the 
Injardy Mills, to its junction with 
the Godavery. The hills on wliieh 
the forts of Gawolghiir and Ner- 
iiallah stand, with a conlignoiis dis- 
trict to the amoniit of four lacks of 
rupees, to remain with the rajah ; 
hilt every thing else south of tin? 
Injardy Hills, and west oftbc W ui- 
da, to be ceded to the British ami 
their allies. On any dispute arising 
the British engaged to mediate im- 
partially betw'een the Nizam and the 
Rajah, and the latter agreed never 
to receive any Biiropi^un into hissei- 
vi«*c without the consent of the Bri- 
tish goveinment. During the war 
possession had bemi taken of the 
districts of Siimbhiilpoor and Patna 
in tlie province of Giindwana; but 
ill consequence of the uiiiicablc rc^ 
lations subsisting between the states 
they w ere restored in IttOG ; and, b. 
1809, the rajah again experienp/*^!! 
the benelit of the British allm^Ki^ by 
the ])ou erful assistance affomed him 
against AYh^^T Kh^ an^ his horde 
of depredalorsr ' 

'riie dominions of this prince still 
occupy a very <l‘\tensive region, and 
eonipreheiid griat part of the ancient 
Hindoo provinci^ of Gundwana. In 
their utmost diinxjnsioris they hordtT 
on Bengal, the Northern Circars, 
and the Nizam’s territories in the 
Ilcccan; hut a < large proportion of- 
the country never having been per- 
fectly subdued, pays no tribirte, un- 
less when Compelled by the preseue© • 
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of nn army ; and ilic more inacccs- 
i);'.rls pay no rovcmie w hatover. 
The distriols more iMimi'diately oc- 
ciipif’d by the subjects of the Vajf- 
})oor n«jja!i, are <hos(; in the vieiiiity 
ol' Ills (‘{ipilal — Cliooleesghnr, Hiit- 
Imijioor, and (.'iKUidali; together whli 
s»'\eral stroiii? lortrcsses, sueli UvsGa- 
wcl^lnirand Narimllah, in llie Berav 

'rravf'llinii: distance IVoni ITyder- 
ahad, 321 niilos ; from (jojain, 340; 
Ihini Pooiiah, 4Hfj ; from Delhi, 031 ; 
lioin Madras, 673; from ralciitta, 
733 ; and Innn Ronibay, 577 miles. 
{ Levkie, Uvmiel^ Treat ies, -Sv.) 

N AiiiiY Sa\kau. — A province in 
3'ibet, bounded on tlie south by the 
iJiinalaya vid^e of mountains, hav> 
ing the Lahdaek coiinlry to the N. J'k 
Respecting; this region very little is 
known, but it is describeil as produc- 
ing .sulphur and quicksilver among 
the mountains, and borax in the 
stagnated lakes of the low countries. 
The .sources ol' many of the rivers of 
ifindostaii were formerly suppose«l 
to exi.st in thi.s region, but this no- 
tion has been exphided since that of 
the Ganges was discovered to i.s.sue 
on the .south of the great Himalaya 
cdiaiii. 

N ahv,(A’«/<««). — A district on the 
N. E. frontier of the Delhi province, 
Ix'ing partly .situated in that pro- 
vince, and partly ill tScrinagur, liav- 
if'»g the Jtiver .lunina for it.s ca.sl<*rii 
bijundary, wliieh liero in the iiioiitli 
oL^larch is a.s wide as the Ganges 
in ffi« same latitude. 

The wimlc of this country may he 
d(?serib(?il woody, and »>ouiitaiii- 
ous. Ill the iKiii^trb^^fdood of the 
town of Nairn the country is intcr- 
spensed with lo"' hills, which IVo- 
diiuciitly open into exymsive wa.stes 
overgrown willi wood, and which do 
not apjiear to have ever been siili- 
jeeted to culiivatiuij. From Nahii 
to Bellaspdor the mountains are of a 
great height, Avith narrow breaks, 
which serve to discharge the de- 
scending streams. Erom the top of 
these mountains tlic plains of Sir- 
hind present a wide prospect to the 


S. E. S, and S. W. the view to 
the northward is terminated at a 
short distance by;snowy inoimtaiiis. 
There is no cultivation seen in the 
neighbourhood of the Jumna, al- 
though a spacious plain c.xtimds qu 
the west side, whieli iniglit ho water- 
ed without much difficulty from that 
river. I’rom Nalin the northern sidc.s 
of tiin hills produce the Scotch lir in 
great ahiindauce, and the willoAV is 
fnupicnlly found* This di.stiict is 
also known by llie appellation of 
Sireinoiie. It is .p\tsscssod by native 
chiefs, subjec t to llie extoiiioiis both 
of the Sinks and Ghoorkhalios of 
Nepaul. { Foxier y Kirkpatrick^ .Vc.) 

N-ahn. — A town in Nortliern lliii- 
dostaii, the capital of a district of 
the same name, and sitiialcil on the 
top of a high moiiiitiiin. Lat. 30^. 
4P. N. Long, 77° 7'. L. 

NAiiis.—See .MaIPaiiar. • 

N AMHoonv. — A town in tlie Ma- 
liaratta territories, in tli<‘ province of 
AuruMgabad, IG miles nortii from 
AhiiKclnuggiir. Lat. lli°. 15'. N. 
Long. 73°. 3'. E. 

N’ancowuy Isle.— One of the T\i- 
coban Lslaiids, about 25 miles in cir- 
cumference. liat. 7°. 57^ N\ Long. 
93°. 43'. E. 3'hc Island of Comariy 
lies contiguous ; aiid, being excavated 
by a largo bay, does m)t probably 
contain more square miles of land 
than tills i.sle. 'I'Jie space betwi'cii 
these two i.sland.s Ibrms a capacious 
and excellent harbour ; the eastern 
entrance of which is sheltered by 
another island, called Trikut, lying 
at the distance of a league. Tliqi. 
inlet from the west is narrow, but 
.sufficieiilly deep to admit the largest 
.ships. 

The .soil is rich, but little culti- 
vated. *Thc natural productions are 
cocoa nuts, papias, plantains, linies, 
tanifN'ind.s,* betel nut, and the inel- 
lori (a species of bread fruit), yarns 
and other roots iya.' ciiltivatcii and ' 
thrive, but rice is unknown. The 
mang^steeii tree and pin^ apples 
grow w ild. The two islands of N an- 
cowry and Coinarty are saiil^to cop- 
tuiii 13 villages, each po.ssc.s,«iiig 
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nlioiit 50 or 60 inhabitants ; the po- 
pulation of both may, therefore, be 
estimated at 800 souls. They live 
mostly on the sea shore, and their 
houses ard erected on piles, frequent- 
ly so near the shore as to adimt of 
the tide flowing under them. The 
men are stout and well limbed, but 
extremely indolent; tJie women being 
much niorjC active, although inferior 
in stature. Contrary to the usual 
custom of the natives of India, fe- 
males shave tlico* heads, or keep the 
hair close cropped. • 

'riie inhabitants of Nancowry arc 
described as hospitable and honest, 
and rermu'kable ibr tlieir strict ad- 
herence to trulJi ; in which, it true, 
they certainly diilcr from their mdgh- 
boiirs on the* contiiicnt. It is also 
asserted that such criiiies as tlicPt, 
robbery, and murder, are unknown. 
*l'h(^/ iir(j f‘ondf>r intoxication, and 
it they liappen to qiuirrel they drub 
each other with hard and knotty 
sticks, until nq longer able to en- 
dure Ibc contest; after which they 
put ii tJtop t() the combat by iriutual 
agreeiiient, and all get drunk again. 

liic Danes long possessed a set- 
tlement on this island, which existed 
so late as 1791. It consisted of a 
serjcjiiit and three or four soldiers, a 
few black slaves, and tw'o rusty old 
pieces of ordnance. hey had two 
liouses ; one inlialntcd by this garri- 
son, and the other by missionaries. 
The island is annua !!y visited by 
Ifoni 15 tr>20 large prow.s, with Ma- 
lays and Chinese from the Coast of 
Malacca, in quest of the edible bird 
nests; the crews of which always 
cr(?ato niuch confusion and quarrel- 
ing among the islanders, who arc 
otherwise peaceable. {Hamilton, Col. 
Colebrookcy Haensel, ^c.) 

Nanoapuavaga.— A place of pil- 
grimage in Northern Dindosta:), in 
the province of Serinagur, situated 
at the coiifliictici^of the Alacananda 
with the NaiKlacni, a small river 
which flows from the south E. 
JiUt. 30°. 22'. N. Long. 70°. 22'. 
E. 

This is the most northerly of tiie 


prayagas, or holy places, and there 
was formerly a temple and small 
village on the spot, but no remains 
of cither are now to be seen. A tew 
grain dealers occasionally fix tlieir 
temporary shops here; and, to supply 
the want of a temple in a place of 
such sanctity, a tew loose stones are 
piled up, on which some Miiidoo 
images arc exposed for the adoration 
of the pilgrims. {Raper, ^c,) 

N A N D i£R E, (Nandira). — A small 
province in the Deccan, situated 
about the IDth degree of north lati- 
tude, and iiitersectcd by the Goda- 
very. Wlicn the Institutes ot Acber 
were compiled, Naiidere Was coin- 
preliciided in fhc soubah of Berar, 
under the name of Sircar IVIinga- 
neh, but wavS afterwards raised to 
the dignity of a separate province. 
Its limits have never been accurately 
defined, but it may be estimated at 
160 miles in length, by 35 miles the 
average breadth. A bill Fazefs de- 
scription i.s us follow's : 

“ Sircar 'relingaiieh, containing 
19 mahals ; revenue 71,904,000 dams. 
Scyurghal 6,600,000 dams.” 

In the present gco^aphical situa- 
tion of Nandcrc, it is bounded on 
the north by Berar ; on the south by 
Hyderabad and Boeder ; on the east 
by Guild wana; and on the west by 
Aiiriingabad. I’hc soil is very fer- 
tile and well watered, and capable 
of supporting a much greater ]»op>4- 
latioii than it at present possesses, : ; 
the whole nuniber not oxceedpig 
half a million, of whuiii nottrtiove 
l-lUth are MahommcdatlTs. The 
province^Jias long beep subject to 
the Nizami iaa diy, and contiiiuc.s 
oomprcheiided in the dominions of 
that sovereign, liable to much niis- 
government. vThe principal towns, 
arc Nandere, Candhar, Balcundah, 
and Nirmuhl. {Abul Fazel, Remel, 
S-c.Src.) 

Nanooor, (Nandaver). — A town 
in the Northern Circars, 74 miles 
S. W. by S. from Yizagapatam. Lat. 
17°. 27'. N. Long. 82°. 26'. JE. 

Nanparah.— A town in the Na- 
bob of Oude's territoiie^ 80 miles 
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N. N. E. from Lucknow: Lat 27®. 
62'. N. Long. 81®. 30'. E 

Nappah. — A town in the proviiiee 
of Gujrat, 30 miles E. by N. from 
Cambay. Lat. 22®. 27'. N. Long. 
73®. 16'. E. 

Narangabad. — A town in the 
Nabob of Oude's teiritorics, 70 miles 
N. N. W. from I iucknow. Lat 27®. 
46'. N. I.oiig. 80®. 30'. £. 

N ARAYONGUNGE. — A considerable 
inland trading town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Dacca Jelal- 
poor, situated on the west side of a 
branch of the Brahmapootra, named 
the Sitiil Luekia. Lat 23®. 37'. N. 
Long. 90®. 36'. E, The inhabitants 
of this place amount to above 16,000, 
and carry on a great trade in salt, 
grain, tobacco, and lime; and the 
town exhibits a scene of commercial 
activity .seldom seen in a community 
eiUircly composed of llindous. Most 
of the principal merchaiits are not 
natives of the town, nor of the .sur- 
rounding country, but accidental 
settlers from distant districts, who 
do not bring their familic.s with them. 
During the height of the rains the 
adjacent country is almost entirely 
covered with waters ; but when with- 
in bounds the Luekia i.s one of the 
most beautiful rivers in Bengal, and 
here presents a .scene of animated 
indiKstry, not general in the pro- 
vince. In the .surrounding eouiitiy 
ire the remains of many fortifica- 
lioiis, erected to repel the invasions 

the Mughs, hut which do not ap- 
pVt.:- to liave been well calculated 
tor the purpose intended. On the 
opposite .«ide of the river, Ji4‘ew miles 
above NarayongvJUffq,,4s a place of 
Mahommc(^aii pilgrimage, named 
Cuddninresool, where is shewn a 
footmark of the pr^)het, much re- 
verenced by tin; pious of that faitli, 
who resort to it in great numbers 
from Dacca and the adjacent vil- 
lages. 

N AK ANG UR, (iVamya/Mig-Aar),— A 
town in the proviube of Orissa, dis- 
trict of Midiiapoor, 66 miles S. W. 
from Calcutta. Lat 22^. 11'. N. 
Long. 870. 36^.E^ , 


Narasingiiapoor.— ' A Jown in the 
Mysore Rajalfs territories, situated 
on the banks of the Cauvery, immc> 
diately below its junction with the 
Capitii,* 26 miles S. E. from Seringa- 
patum. Lat 12®, 8'. N. Long. 77®. 
6'. E. 

This place at present contains 
about 300 houses. A few iniles fiir- 
dicr down the (>avcry, in the month 
of October, is a large and deep river, 
flowing with a gentle, stream about 
a quarter of a mile in width. In the 
hot season it is^ftlabii*; but after 
heavy rains, it rises above its level 
in October 10 or 12 fet't perpendi- 
cular, and coinpiclely fills its (‘lian- 
nel. The only ferry-boats here arc 
w'hat are called douies, which are 
haskfds of a circular form, eight or 
10 feel in diameter, and covered with 
leather. 

Nejir.to Narasingiiapoor, betp inm 
the Neelascrry and Mogiiroo’ is a 
flne plain of rich black mould, fit for 
any cultivation. Soil of this descrip- 
tion produ(^(;s amitially two crops, 
the first of Jola (Ifolcus Sorghum), 
and the second of cotton, wliich last 
is the chief article cultivated. ( /'*. 
Buchanan^ «$ t .) 

Nariad. — A town formerly be- 
longing to the Giiicowar IMaliartntta 
chief, in the province of Gujrat, 26 
miles N. N. I', from Cambay. Lat. 
22®. 42'. N. Long. 72®. 59'. E. This 
town and the suiTOiindiiig district 
were coded by the Guicowar to the 
British in 1 803, in part payment of 
the subsidiary tbree, and were then 
valued at 175,000 rupees per annum. 

Narikee.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 28 miles E. N. E. from 
the city of A^a. Lat. 27®. 18'. N. 
Long. 78®. 20'. E. 

Narlah, {Naralaya), — A town 
possessed by independent native 
elimfs, in the province of Orissa, 30 
iniles E. from Biistar. Lat 19®. 60'. 
N. Long. 83®. E. 

Narnaleau, {Narayauahya), — A 
towii and fortress^ belonging to the 
Nagpoor Raiah, in tbp province of 
Berar, 42 miles N.W. from Ellich^ 
poor. Lat. 21®. 40'. N. Long. 77^. 
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30V E. By Abul Fazel, iH 1582, 
this place Is described as follows: 

“ Nernaleh is a large fort, con- 
taining mail}' buildings, situated on 
the top of a mountain. Sircar Ner-: 
naleh contains 34 inahals ; reve- 
nue, 130,954,476 dams; sc.yurgbal, 
11,038,422 dams. This sircar fur- 
nishes 50 cavalry, and 3000 infan- 
try.’' 

Narnool. — A district in the N.E.* 
quarter of thq province of Agra, si- 
tuated principally between the 28th 
and 29th degreeq^ of north latitude. 
By A lull Fazel, iii 1582, it is de- 
scribed as tbllows : 

“ Nircar Niunoiil, containing 17 
inahals ; measurement, 2,080,046 
beegahs ; revenue, 60,046,71 1 dams ; 
scyiirglial, 775,103 dams. This sir- 
car furnishes 7520 cavalry, and 
37,220 infaiitiy." 

’riie principal, towns are Narnonl 
and Row ary ; and the greatest por- 
poftion of the land is possessed by 
tJio Maohery Rajah, whose capital is 
Alvar; the rest by dilferciit petty 
native chiefs. 

Narnoul. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 75 miles S. W, fixmi 
Delhi, and the capital of a di.strict 
of the same name. Lat, 28®. 4^ N, 
Long. 76®. 8'. E. 

N A RSI NG AH, {Narftsingha), — A 
to^Yn possessed by independent ze- 
mindars, in the province of Orissa, 
58 miles W. by N, from the town, of 
Cuttack. Lat, 20®. 41'. N. Long. 
85®. 20'. E. 

N ARS ipoo R . — A town in the North- 
ern Circars, district of Eliore, situ- 
ated on the southern branch of the 
Godavery, 48 miles N. E.'from Ma- 
sulipatara. Lat. 16®. 21'. N** Long. 
81®. 50'. E. 

Narwar, {Naravara), — A district 
in the southern quarter of the Agra 
Province, situated principally be- 
tween the 25th and 26th uegred^ of 
north latitude. By Aba] Fazcl, in 
1582» it is described aa follo:|y s ; 

“ Sirc^ .Najrwqr, contaihiug five 
mabalsj. measurement, 394,3dU^nee- 
gahs ; revenue, 4,233,322 dams ; sey- 
brghal, 95,994 dams. This sircar 


furnishes 500 cavalry, and 20,000 in- 
fantry.” 

The face of the country in tliis 
district is hilly and woody, but tho 
soil in many parts is rich, and when 
well cultivated extremely prodiio 
live. The Sindc is the chief river, 
and the pritnripal towns are Narwar, 
Collarass, and Shepoory. 

Narwar. — A town in the province 
of Agra, district of Narwar, of which 
it is the capital, and situated on the 
S. E. side of the Sinde River. Lat. 
25®. 41'. N. Long. 78®. 12'. E. 

This is a town of coiisiderabh? aii- 
litpiity, having been conquered by 
the Maliommcdans so early as 1251 ; 
but it subscqiieiilly recovered its in- 
dependence ; as ill 1509 wc find it 
again under the govcninient of a 
Dindoo prince, from wlmiij it was 
taken by Sultan Seciiiider-Lodi. At 
flic peace concluded with the Alalia- 
rat tus, the fort and district of Nar- 
war were gtiaraiitced by the British 
gpvernmcnl to Rajah Unibajec Row ; 
at whicii period the revenue atiaclied 
to the districts he retained amount- 
ed to about 10 lacks of rupees per 
annum. The guarantee was aUer- 
wards withdrawn, and the place was 
surrendered in 1810 to Dowlol Row 
Sindia, the garrison having bceu 
corrupted. 

Na RYT A MOE, (Naivitamu), — An 
extensive province in Tibet, situated 
principally b( twecii the 30th and 
31st degrce.H of north latitude, aiiq 
bounded on the south by the Hiin^. 
laya ridge of mountains, which sepa- 
rates it from Hindostaii. ’I'his ter- 
ritory is ^erscctcd by the great Ri- 
ver Bra]infe aoolra .,.knovtf h here by 
the name of iluTSmipoo, the banks 
of which are frequently visited by 
Hindoo itinera! t devotees, A com^ 
mercial intercourse is also carried on 
with the Ghoorkhali Nepaul territo- 
ries do the south, but no European 
traveller has ever i c'achcd tliis re- 
mote region. Like the rest of Tibet, 
die inhabitants piofess tho doctrines 
of Buddha, under a Lama hierarchy, 
protected by the Emperor ofChuia, to 
whom the whole province is subject 
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Nassau Isles. — S ee Poroy Isles. 

Nassuck. — A town belonging to 
the l^eshwa, in the province of Aii- 
ningabud, 90 miles iioitli from Poo- 
nah. Lat. 19®. 49^ N. Long. 73®. 
66'. E. 

N.ataana, {Navatfittna). — A small 
village ill Northern Hindostah.in the 
province of Serinagnr, consisting of 
a few liuiises on the. sloping brow of 
a hill. Lut. 20° 7\ N. Long. 78®. 
48'. E. t-m account of Ihe elevation 
of its site, the temperature of the air 
is considerably reduced, 'i'he sur- 
rounding mountains exhiliit a very 
waked appearance. At* tlii^ place 
cows and bullocks arc the only ani- 
mals to be met with, the inhabitants 
having iieitiier dogs, cats, sheep, nor 
the common fowl. {Harduncke, ^’c.) 

Natal, (at — A Alalay 

town on the S. W. coast of the Island 
of .Miinatra. Lat. 0®. 18'. N. Long. 
99°. 5'. E. The English have had 
a settlement here since 1752; the 
other inhabitants are mostly colo- 
nists, come for the convenience of 
trade, from Achiii, Haw, and Mc- 
naticabovv. 'i'liero is here a consi- 
derable vent for imported goods, the 
returns for which are gold an<l cam- 
phor. Rice is brought from the 
island of Ncas, and afterwards re- 
exported' to Beiicoolen. 

Gold of a very fine qualit}’ is pro- 
cured from tlic interior, some of tlic 
mines being said to lie within 10 
Iniles of the factory. As the gold 
Secei\ cd here is g’cnerally dust, gi*eat 
Cc^-e should bo taken by strangers to 
have it proved before a bargain is 
made, as it is frequently much adul- 
terated. A^uatbrtis is best test ; 
blit if that eaiaiol lie procured, it 
may be fried vvith spirits of harts- 
horn. .'I'ne priiicif^i imports are 
piece goods, opium,' coarse cutlery, 
a.mmunitioii and guns, brass wire, 
and chma-waie. The exports, gold, 
camphor, and .some wax, e 

I'he influence of the British East; 
India Company is not so psedomi- 
want here us in the pepper districts 
to the*S(mtliwft rd, owin^ to the uum^ 
hers of the iuhahit^ii^/ tiieir; wealth 


and independent spirit. They find 
the English uselul as moderators bc^ 
tween their own contending iuetions, 
which often have recourse to arms 
on points of ceremonious prece- 
dence. (Marsdcfiy Mhnoi'e^ 

Nat'hdorah, {JSatlM Devara, the 
Temple of God ), — A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajmeer, sifruitcd about 21 
miles north from Odeypoor. J lere is 
a celobralcd Hindoo temple^of great 
sanctity, having many villages ap- 
propriated, which are considoi^d sa- 
cred by the conteii^lilig Rajpoot and 
Maharatta armitTs. The GossayiS;. 
(Hindoo devotees) carry on a coiisi-, ^ 
dcrable trade with Giij rat aiulTatta,* 
and also with llu.> re.st of Kajpootaiia 
«*md Hindostan Proper. {Broughton, 
6tA Register, ^ 

NATinADAcoTTA, (Nttfha Radhtt- 
vata ). — A town in the province of 
'rinncvelly, 6*8 milq,s N. N. I'k from 
Cape Comorin. Lat. 8°. 46'. N. 
Long. 78®. Uf. E. 

N ATTAM, — A town in tlic Southern 
Carnatic, in the Pol^gar territory, 15 
mites E. by S. from Diiidignl. Lat. 
10®. 17'. N. Long. 78°. 15'. K. 

Nattore, {Naf haver ). — A town 
in the province of Bengal, distric't of 
Baujesliy, 43 miles N. M. from iVIoor- 
shedabad. Lat. 2i°. 25'. N. l^oiig. 
88°. 55'. E. Appearances favour the 
opinion, that the Giiiiges once had 
its bed iiithetr.net now occupied by 
the lakes and morasses betwiHm Nat- 
tore and Janiergunge. During the 
inundation there is a straight navi- 
gation fur 100 miles from Dacca 
to tins place acro.S8 those jcels or 
lake.«s, leaving the villages erected on 
artificial mounds, and the groves of 
trees pitijcctiiig out of the water to 
the right and loft. The current i.< 
so geiitlc, as scarcely to exceed half 
a mile per hour. 'Phis place is the 
caintal of the liaujeshy district. 

(/??m£eA Vo 

V Natunas No R’ m Isles. — A dusr 
icr of vqry small Mands iii (]i8 Chiba 
Seas. Lat, 4®. 45'. N. liong. 109'. 
li ^From October to December the 
best tract for ships bound to Clrina 
is past these islands to the^iurth. : * 
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NAttmAS SnutH rsL^s.-^A clus- 
ter of v«ry .:SiiiaU islands lying' oil' the 
north- west era coast of the Islaud of 
JlonieOj about Lat. 3®. N. Long. 
109®. E. 

NaTona (Great) An island 

in the China Sea, lying off tlio N. .R 
coast of Eomeo, about the fourth 
dc!gree of iioilli latitude. In length 
■ it may be estimated at 34 miles, by 
13 the aA'ei age hreadlh, and is sur- 
rounded by iniinerons small rocky 
isles. ^ Some of the high mountains 
on this island iif^bcsecn Id leagues 
ofl*. 

jS'AUTPOoR, (iV(at’A/srp?fr<'/). — A town 
"ill the province of Bengal, district 
of Pnnn;ah, situated on the west side 
of the Cossali Kiver, 42 miles N.N.W. 
from the town of Punieah, Lat. 26®. 
17'. N. Long. 16®. 68'. E. 

Navacott. — A town in Northern 
Ilindostan, subject to the Choorkhali 
Baja}] of Nepaiil, 106 miles N.J'i. 
from Calmancloo. Lat. 2b®. 57'. N. 
Long. 83®. 37'. E. 

N KAMDTSEUAi. — A foitificd Village, 
with a caravanserai, in the di.strict 
of Puckoli, 56 miles N. liJ. from At- 
tw!k. Lat .33®. 30'. N. Long, 71®. 
.50'. E. 33ns pla(’,e stands on the 
western limit of .latisul, the territory 
of (Jill Shore Khan, an Atghan, and 
on the norlh-easlern border of La- 
hore. 33iis serai is placed on the 
West side of a break in the great 
range of mount ains which extends 
from the Punjab to tlie Indus. (^Foi- 
ier, <^r.) 

Neas JsLE. — All island lying off 
Tapaiiooly Bay, on the west coast 
of Sumatra, from whicli it is distant 
about 60 miles, and intersected by 
the first degree of north latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 60 
miles, by 20 the average breadth. 

Neas is tlic must important and 
productive, although not tjie largest 
ojf this chain of islands. The inha- 
bitants are niinici ],vis, and of a race 
disliiift, not only from those of the 
main, but also from the people ^f all 
the island^vto the southward, with 
the exceg^^ of Puh» Kapiiii. Their 
con)ploxio^> especially of the W'o- 


mcn, are lightef than those of the 
Malays; they are smaller in their 
persons, and shorter iti their stature; 
their mouths are broad, noses very 
flat, and their ears are pierced and 
distended in so extraordinary a man- 
ner, as nearly in many instances to 
trtm*h their shoulders. 33iey are 
Also distinguished by a leprous scurf, 
whicli covers their bodies, but does 
not apjicar inconsistent with perfect 
health in other respects. 

The people of this island are re- 
markable tor their docility and ex- 
pertness in handicraft work, and be- 
come excellent hou.se carpenters and 
joiners ; and, as an instance of their 
skill in the arts, tliey practice that 
of blood-letting in a mode similar to 
ours. Among their neighbours, the 
Sumatrans, blood is never drawn 
with so salutary an intent. 'Phe 
Neassers arc industrious, frugal, tem- 
perate, ami regular in their liabits,; 
hut, at the same time, avaricious, 
sullen, obstinate, vindictive, and san- 
guinary. Although much employed 
as domestic slaves, particularly by 
the Dutch, they arc always estee‘med 
dangerous in that capae.ity. They 
frequently kill themselves when dis- 
gusted with their .situation, or unhap- 
py in their families, and often by 
consent kill their wives at the same 
time. They have been found after 
their deaths dressed in their best ap- 
parel, and a)ipear to have taken pre • 
cautions that their drf^s .«tbou]d no : 
be discomposed by tlie act of si’*.- 
cide. ^ 

The principal food of the common 
people b tlie sweet potatoe, but 
much picfi eaten by those 

who ran afford it ; and the chiefs or- 
nament their hoiKses with the jaws 
of the hogs thej eat, as well as wifh 
the skullV of their enemies whom 
they slay. In modern times the cul- 
tivation of rice has become exten- 
sive, but rather as an article of fo- 
reign traffic than of home consump- 
tion; / • 

The Island of Ncas is divided into 
50 small chiefs or 

rajahs wholiil^^^tpcndent ofj and 
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at perpetual variance with each the Nabob of Cade's territories, 14 
other; the ultimate object of their miles AV. by S. from Lucknow, l^at. 
wars bcin^ to make prisoners, whom 26®. 47'. N. Long. 80®. 42'. E. 
they sell for slaves, as well as all Negapatam, (Naeapataiuf). — A 
others not immediately connected sea-port town in tlie province of 
with themselves, whom they can Tanjorc, 48 miles east from the town 
overpower by stratagem. Thenuin- of Tanjorc. Lat, 10®.46'. N. Long, 
ber annually exported varies be^ 79®. 56'. E. This place was taken ‘ 
tween 600 and 1000. It is said the from the Portuguese by the Dutcli 
Neassers expose their children by in 1660, who strengthened its Ibrtili- 
snspending tliem in a bag from a cations, and made it the capital of 
tr<je, when they de.spair of being able their settlements on the Coromandel 
to bring them up. Coast. They also established a mint 

BesiUes the arlicle of slaves, there here, which used tp'fioin gold to the 
is a considerable export of rice, amount of four t/r five lacks of rn- 
which the natives of the interior pees amiually. In 1781 it was in- 
biing down to barter with the traders vested by the British with about 
on the coast for iron, steel, beads, 4000 troops; on the ‘lOth of October 
tobacco, and the courser < kinds of the lijies and redoubts were can ird, 
Surat and Madras piece goods, aiid on the Pith of November the 
Nuinbei-s of hogs arc reared, and town and fort surrendered by eapi- 
some parts of the main are supplied tiilation, after making two vigorous 
from lienee with yams, beans, and and dcsf)cratc sallii^s. At the peace 
poultry. Some of the petty rajahs of 1783 it was fiu;ill>' < eded to Iho , 
on tins island are supposed to have British; and the fortifiralions.liiiving 
amassed treasures equal to 10 or become of little importauce from tlio 
20,000 dolhas, which are kept in in- altered state of the Carnatic, have 
gots ot‘ gold and silver. Dr. Leyden been since little attended to. The 
WHS of opinion that the dialect of towm is now a place of inediisider- 
Neas had greater pretensions to ori- able trade, but frequently touched 
giiiality than any of the languages at by ships for refresh nients, whi('h 
of Sumatra. {Marsde^i, ^c.) are plenty. {Fra Paolo, Ij)rd Va- 

Neelaucunuah, {NilacanV/ia^ lealia, FuUarton, Johmon, ^c.) 

Blue nechcd ). — A town in the At- Negombo, {Nagambhu, Land of 
ghan territories, in the province of Soyents ). — A large and populous 
Lahore, 47 miles S.S. E. from At- village on the w est coast of Ceylon, 
lock, on the Indus. Lat. 32°. 38'. situated about 24 miles north fiom 
IN. Long. 71®. 19'. E. Coliimbo. Lat. 7®. 19'. N. Long. 

^ Neelab, {Blue Water), — A town 79®. 49'. E. 
in the province of l iahore, situated This is one of the hea1thic.st places 
on the east side of the Indus, 39 on the island, being in this respect 
miles S. j!i.W. from Att^c'k. Lat. next to Jafnapatnain. 'fhe Dutch 
32®. 50'. N. Louff,.?5f»°.S3'. E. erected a fijrt lierc for the prohjctioji 
Neelgur. — A town in the pro- of the'cinnainon cutters, winch still 
viiice of Orissa, district of Cuttack, remains. There are also three long 
, seven miles west from Baltusove. Lat. ranges of buildings, which .serve lor 
2l®.30'. N. Long. 87 ®. 10'. K. This barracks and slorelionses. Negonibo 
was tbrmcrly the chief town of a is^very advantageously situated for 
considerable zcmiiKlary, separated carrying on the inland trade, parti- 
by the Maliarattas fn)in the Moher- ,ciilarly with CoUimbo, a.s a branch 
bungc Rjy all's territories* . It ci)m- of the Mnlivaddy River hero runs 
municates its nante to that rangoof into the sea* by which goods aro 
hills, which extend to tho west of cemveyed inlamUo E«lumbo. One 
Midnapoor. {\st Registerf ^.) of the principal articles sent by this ^ 
Neelgungb.^A small town in channel trom Negomboris fisb^ tlio/ 
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trade in wbieh is the preperiy of sfo- 
TcmmeiitJ am! atiunaily fanm'd out 
to the best ladder. Alany Diitidi 
families in decayed circu instances 
reside here. 

The country in the ncMghboiirhood 
of tills town is flat and open, the 
fields very feiHle, and well adapted 
for the c lilt i vat iou of rice, from the 
constant supply of water, as the 
whole is inundated during the rainy 
season. The oinuamon produced is 
reckoned of an equal quality with 
any in the islaiid^ The inhabitants 
of Negombo arc a mixture of ATa- 
hommedans, Malabars, and native 
Portuguese; the females of these 
<*as(es, ami of tho native Ceylonese, 
are accounted the handsoihest in 
Ceylon. hen the English lauded 
Jien*, in 179(5, llu? fort surrendered 
without opposition. (Percival, fee,) 

Ni-gr.ms jsLii, — :A small island 
and l^xeellent harbour in the Eirmaii 
dominions, situated at the luputii of 
tliG w(\sttTumost branch of the great 
River Irawad<Iy, named the Negrais, 
or liasseiii branch. J jat. 16®.. 2^ M. 
Long, 93®. 19'. E. Cape Negrais, 
the most S. AV. extremity of India 
beyond tho Ganges, is in Lat. 16®. 
N. Jjong. 93®. ir/. E. and is known 
by ail Indian leiuple, or pagoda, 
which is creeled on it. Negrais Har- 
bour i.s, without exception, the most 
secairc in the Pay of Kengal; as 
iVoip hence a sliip launches at once 
into the open sea, ami may work to 
tJie .southw ard w ithout any other im- 
pediment tiiaii the monsoon opposes. 

The Madras governini'iit esta- 
Wished a small settlement on this 
island .so early as 1687 ; but, little 
benefit being derived from it, 'it was 
subs('(|i]cntly relinquished. In 1751 
it was again occiii>iod by the Eng- 
lish, misiuanagt'd, and afiaudoncd. 
In 1757 Alompiu, the founder of the 
present JJiriuan dynasty, granted 
tlie I'^ast India Company some va- 
luable innnonities,** and ceded the 
Island of Negrais to them in perpe- 
tuity, w hich w as taken possession of 
with tliCLi^tiwsiial ceremonies on the 
214 of A’ii^ikt:^ 1767. In 1769 the 


Birmans murdered all the English 
.settlers they could lay hold of (about 
iiine-tciiths), and eomjiellcd the re- 
maiiider to evacuate. {SpneSy Dal- 
T'ymphy <5rc.) 

Nkgros Islk. — A large island, 
one of the Philippines, situated due 
south of Luzon, or Lai'onia, about 
the 123d degree of cast longitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 145 
miles, by 25 miles the average 
breadth, ’riiis island w as so named 
by the Spaniards, from its being, 
when discovered, almost entiiely in- 
habited by the I'aimau or onenlal 
negroes, called Samangs by the Ma- 
lays. 

Nehrwam.a. — A ll ancient town 
in the province of (.-ujiat, named 
also Palana, or the city. I .at. 21®. 
25'. N. Long. 72®. 30'. E. vitsomo 
remote period of Hindoo hi.story this 
was the capital of the provinet* ; and 
it is dcscriUHl as still exhibiting 
ruins of considerable gramlour, 
Abul P'azel mentions it as a forliticd 
town, and asserts, that it produced 
oxen ( apablc of travelling .50 coss 
ill half a day. In ancient Gnjratteo 
niannscripls it is named Anlinivada, 
ami at fircsent is comprehended in 
the territories of the Guicowar. 

N ELIJSERAM. — A town on the .sea- 
coast of the Canai’a province, 42 
miles from Mangalore. Lat. 12®.' 
16'. N. Long. 75®. 12'. E. 

Nelloou, {JSifavei '), — A town ii^ 
the Carnatic, situated about 60(>: 
yards distant from the south side o- 
the Pennar River, 102 miles N. N. 
W. from Madras. Lat. 14®. 26'. N, 
Long. 795^55'. E. 

In 1757, Avlqai this plafie was be- 
sieged by Colonel Forde, it extended 
afiout 1200 yards from (?ast to w^est, 
and 600 on other sides. 'Pho 
walls were of And, and only the 
gatew^ay and a few of tlic towers of 
stone. The parapet was six feet 
high, with rhaiiy port holes for sinall 
arms', made of pipes and baked clay, 
laid in the moist mud w hilst raising, 
and afterwards consolidated wit^i tlio 
mass, which is the common modo 
of raising thpir defences in Tiidia. 
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On this (iccaiiioii. Colonel Fordo al- 
tIioii«b an ofticcr of the first ability* 
uiis obliged to raise the siege. It 
was siibseqiioiitly acquired by the 
iiuhobs of the Carnatic, and in 1801 
ceded by treaty, along with the dis- 
trict, to the British. Nelloor and 
Oiigole, ineluding part of the West- 
ern lh)ilams, now form one of tho 
collcelorships, into which the Car- 
na1i(.' has hecii subdivided under the 
Madras Presidency ; but the coun- 
try has not yet been permanently 
ass«\ssed for the revenue. 

The export trade from Nclloor and 
flngole is confined principally to 
salt, the value of which, in 1811-12, 
riiiioniited to 62,813 Arcot rupees. 
From the 1st of May, 1811, to the 
301h of April, 1812, the arrivals in 
the Nelloor district were 739 vessels 
and cialt, inoasniiiig 24,948 tons; 
the departures, 13,' vessels and craft, 
nieasuiiiig 1909 tons. 

About 1787, a peasant near this 
tow 11 found Ills jilough obstructed by 
some brick-work ; and, having dug, 
he discovered the remains of a sniall 
lliiidoo temjde^ under w'hich a little 
pot was found, containing Homan 
coins and medals of the second cen- 
tury. lie sold them as old gold, and 
many wxto melted ; but about 30 
were recovered before they under- 
w^eiit the fusing operation. '^I’hey 
were all of them of the purest gold, 
and many of them fresh ari4 beaii- 
tiiil. Some w'ere much defaced and 
|l^rforatcd, as if they had been worn 
ui^'oriiamctits Oil the arm, ormund. 
the neck. They were mostly IVar- 
jaiis, Ailriaiis, or Faustinas. {Orme, 
Damdson, TitA Report^ 4H.*.y 

NiiLvvAY, {Nitimd^k lowti in 
the Maharalta territories, in the pro^ 
viiiee of Mahvah, 10 miles west 
* from (lojaiii. Lat. 23**. 14'. N. Long. 
760.35'. E. 

N F.MAAR. — A district in the Maha- 
i-atta territories, in the province ot 
Khandesh, situated pritieipally bcH- 
tween the 2l.st aud, 22d di^grees of 
iioilh latitude, and. bounded, un >]^c 
south by a ridge of hiilis. I'hc chief 
towns are Kargauw jliid Cunduah ; 


but there arc no rivers of any mag 
iiitudc. • 


NEPAUL, {Ncpala), 

Including the tribulary ]>rovim'es, 
this is one of tJie most extiaisive in- 
dependent soveieignties in India, 
comprebeuding at present ii<‘arly Uie 
whole of Noillu rii IJindustan. The 
territories which composj* Ihis state 
are situated principaliy between Ihe 
27tli and 32d degrees of north lati- 
tude, and ill length. r*from N.E. to 
8. may he ^‘slimn ted at 799 
mil. s, by 100 miles the avr’rage 
breadth. 

To the east, the possessions of llic 
Ghoorkhali Rajalis of Nepaul are 
bounded by those of tlie Del) llajali 
of Bootan; to the S. F. they touch 
the Bengal districts of Biingjjoor, 
Diiiagepoor, aiulCoqcdi Ibihar. 'I'lio 
Nepaul froali(jr, lowartls tlu? eas-fl, is 
distiiiguislied by the tow it and dis- 
trict of Sookhim, by the Morinii!; 
Hills on th(3. S. E. quarter; and on 
the N. 15. by the towns of Dlioalka 
and Lastie. The country lying be- 
tween Catmaiidoo and the hordius 
deseiihcd, is almost ciilin'Iy inoun - 
taiuoiis, giving rise to many rapid 
streams. 

Along tlie whole southern fron- 
tier, from Biirigpoor, in Bengal, to 
Bellaspoor, on the Siitulcje, in the 
proviric(3 of Delhi, tlie Nepaul t('r- 
ritories are bounded by the British 
districts in Bengal, Babar, Oiide, 
and Delhi, with the exception of 
about 60 miles, belonging to the 
Nabob of Diidc, which intcrvciu:. 
Since the conquest of Scriiiagur, in 
180J3, by the Ne[)aulesc, the Sutii 
leje Biver forms tlie boundary to the 
w'cst, sepiaating their territories from 
the province of Lahore, on which 
they have fdready begun to encroach. 
Al<lhg the whole northern frontier 
Ihe great Himalaya chain of moun- 
tains divides them'lroin the elevated v 
dablo land of 'i'ibci; The Hinits as- 
:S}giM above describe the empire in 
its utmost diinctisions, of wJiich 
a very small portion only, i^icrcaftci* 
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to be dcsciibcd) has any claim to 
the appeKalion oi* Ncpaul. The mo- 
dern names of the other principal 
districts arc Gorcah, Kyraut, Mo- 
niii^^ Muckwaiiii 3 % Moewanpoor, 
Lai^'uti^, 'i'ahnooii, 24 Rajalis, 
Cashy, J^alpali, iKinah, Holpaii, Pey- 
taliii, Dciicar, Jcmlali, Kemaoon^ 
Alniora, and Seri tiagur. 

The Ebagmatty River, which 
pjisscs between Alanniary and the 
Kiittiool of modern maps, divides 
in this <|iiartcr the Biitish and Ne- 
paiil teiTitorieSk in a direction nearly 
S. S. W. but the river, althougli 
wide, is not, at particular seasons 
of the year, above kiiec-decp. On 
the w^estern side, south of Hettowra^ 
the common bemndary of the British 
and Nepaul territories may be dc- 
sciibcd l>y a line drawn midway be- 
tween Ekdurra and Ullawii. At 
Kettowra the country is composed 
of a corifiisod ^iicap of hills, sepa- 
rated in various directions by nar- 
row bottoms or glens, which is also 
the appearance exhibited by the 
greatest part of the mountainous 
tract known under the general name 
of Nepaiil; no single uninterrupted 
chain or range being met with after 
passing the Cheriaghauti ridge. The 
sides of these hills are every where 
covered with tall forests (chiefly of 
saul or scssoo), or partially culti- 
vated with difl'erent sorts of grain. 
The moiintaiiiou.s tract to the east is 
inhabited by various uncivilized na- 
tions, the principal of whom are Hie 
Ky rants, the Hawoos, and the Lim- 
booas, who arc all .Hindoos of the 
Brainniriical persuasion, but of the 
lowest castes. 'J'he chief towns are 
Catmaiidoo the capital, Gorcali, Pat- 
tan, Bhatgan, Jcmlali, Almora, and 
Scrinagur. 

The Valley of Nepatil Proper, 
from whence the sovereignty takes 
its name, is nearly of an oval flg are : 
its greatest length, from north to 
south, being aboCt 12 miles, by nine 
its greatest breadth; the eirciimfe- 
rcjiccof' &c whole being und'jr dO 
miles. the south it is bounded 
vhy vor^Pjpeadoins mountalas; hut 


to tlie east and west the enclosing 
hills are loss lofty* Shcopuri, whicli 
constitutes its principal barrier to the 
north, is the liigliest of the inoiui- 
taiiis that encircle it, from whence 
issue the Rhagmatty and Vishnu- 
matty Rivers, which, with many 
other streams, traverse the Valloy of 
Nepaiil — the bottom of wliicli, bt*- 
sides being very inicven, is inter- 
sected with deep ravines, and speck- 
led with little bills. Seen from 
Mount Chandragbiri, the Valley of 
Ncpaul appears thickly settled with 
villages, among fields fertilized by 
ntimeroiis streams ; but the part of 
the view which most powerliiUy at- 
tracts tho attention, are the adjacent 
enormous mountains of Shcopoori 
and Jibjibia, with the gigantic Hi- 
malaya riilgc, covered with everlast- 
ing snow in the back ground. 

In some ariei'’iit lliiidoo books 
Ncpaul is called Dcccani I’apoo, or 
the Southern Isle, in reference to its 
situation with respect to the Hima- 
laya Mouiiiains, and the contiguous 
northern regions ; the Valley ofNc- 
paul being there dcserihi.^d ns an im- 
mense lak*.‘, which, in tlie progress 
of ages, bad retired within tlic banks 
of the Bhagniuity. 

I'he northernmost part of tlio Nc- 
paiil Valley scarcely lies in a higher 
parallel of latitude than 27®. 30'. N. 
yet it enjoy.s, in some respects, tho 
eliinatc of the soutii of Europe. Its 
height above the sea appears, fre^ n 
the barometer, to be above 4()'i0 
feet. 'I'he mean temperature, frOm 
the i7tb to the 25tli of March, was 
67 dcCTees. 'J'he seasons here are 
pretty Wich the samet&s in Upper 
Hindustan. • "^Thc rains commence 
rather earlier, and set in from the 
south-east quarter; are usually very 
copious, and I break up about the 
middle of October. In a few hour.s 
the inhabitants, by ascending the 
mountains, can pass a variety of 
temperatures ; and, in three or four 
days* journey, by moving fromNoa- 
koto to Kberoo, or Ramika, may 
exchange the beat of Bengali for the 
cold of Russia. 

4 
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Throughout Nepaul Proper Umj 
N cwur tribes alone cultivate the 
groiiud, and exercise the useful arts; 
but the;^ enjoy little security or hap- 
piness under their present rulers. 
'I'he sovereign is licre decreed to be 
oi'iginally the absolute proprietor of 
all Juiids. Even the first subject of 
the state has, generally speaking, 
but a temporary and precarious in- 
terest in tlie lands which he holds, 
— ^bcing liable, at every putijuniii (or 
grand council), to be deprived of 
them altogether ; to have them com- 
muted for a pecuniary stipend, or 
to have them exchanged for others. 
This council consists of the principal 
ministers of go vcriuneiit, and of such 
other persons as tlie sovereign thinks 
proper to invite to it. 

The lands of the N epaul state are 
divided into, 1. Crown lands; 2. 
Birta, or Bimooterlands; 3. Kohrya, 
or Bari lands, (such as arc destitute 
of streams) ; and, 4. Kaith, or plant- 
ation lands of the first quality. The 
boegah is used in mensuration by the 
Purbuttics only ; by which appella- 
tion the occupiers of the hilly regions 
surrounding the Valley of Nepaul, 
arc distinguished from the Newars, 
or proper inhabitants of the latter. 
Many kaitlis yield three harvests; 
one of rice, one of wheat, pulse, 
&c. and sometimes one or two of 
an excellent vegetable, named tori. 
There are grounds that yield two 
caopsof rice successively; one fine, 
aid the other coarse ; besides atford^ 
ill?;, in the same year, a wlieat 
crop. i 

The sugar-cane is cultivated in the 
Nepaiif Va(Jey ; but rarely 'Aiore is 
raised than is required fur the con- 
sumption of the chief landlords : the 
seed is always so vvjii by females. The 
•plough is scarcely ever used by the 
cultivators in the valley, who prepare 
their ground tor rice by digging to a 
certain depth with a sort of spadc^ 
turning up the soil in ridges, jas iti 
potatoeplantat ions, ie/iring the whole 
iur some time until well Hooded, ranfl 
finaUy ieveliing the field. Aihoiig. 
the spontaneous produptions of Ne? 


paid arc the raspberry, the walnut, 
and tin; mulberry. • 

The cattle of Nepaul, generally 
speaking, are not supejior to Ihoso 
conirnouly met with in Bengal ; mid 
the Chowry cow, and Changea or 
shawi goat, are only to be found 
among tlie mountaiiis bordering on 
Tibet, 'fhe inhabitants of the latter 
coimtiy use sheep as beasts of bur- 
then, for the transporting of salt into 
Nepaul; of which each is said to 
carry 42 pounds avoirdupois. This 
district does not abound much with 
game ; and the ftsli, iVom the tran- 
sparency and rapidity of the stream, 
are very difficult to catch with the 
fly. The sarus, ortolan, wild goose, 
and wild cluck, appear in Nepaul 
only ns birds of passage, making a 
stage of it between Iliniioslan and 
Tibet. Copper and iron are found 
hero ; the latter of an excellent qua- 
lity. Oude was fof^nerly sup^Mied 
with copper from this country ; but 
of late the European cojjper, by 
underselling, has driven the Nepaul 
cMipper out of the markets. ''J'hc 
gold iin]i>ortccl to Bengal from Ne- 
p^ul is not the produce of the eoiin- 
try — tlie quantity procured Iroiii the 
rivulets flowing through th(j territory 
being extremely small. The gold is 
received by the Nepaulese, from Ti- 
bet, in exchange for goods. 

' Tlie eotiinieiee of Ni^paul is not. 
so extenisive as it might be under 
betfer regnUitious. M’his is partly to 
be attributed to tlie iguoritiice and 
jealousy of the aduiiiiistratiou ; bui. 
also, in a great degree, to the mo- 
nopolies certain iJluts, or mercan- 
tile Go.sains, and a few other nicr- 
clmiits, have long been hi possession 
of. . If it was not foe those obstacles, 
an extensive traffic might be carried 
Oft i>4jt\veen Tibiit and the British 
territories through Nepaul, 

Nftpaul •exports to British India 
elephants, elephants* teeth, ricoy 
timber, hides, gir'ilfer, terra japo- 
nica, turmeric, wax, honey, pure 
rcsfiftKif the pine, walnuts, oranges, 
long popper, ghee, bark of ; the root 
<i£ bastard cliuiamoiiy driedjeavos of* 
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ditto, large carcl!imum.s, daniincr, 
lamp oil, *|[ind cotton A>f tlu; siiiiul 
tree, 'liiese articles are tlie produce 
of tlie Moning and other parts of 
the I'nryani, and of Nepaul. be- 
sides these, a great vfuricty of arti- 
cles produced in 'rihet are sent sooth 
tliroiigli Nepaul. There are small 
quantities of salt and saltpetre made 
ill the eastern part of the Nepaul 
Valley ; but tlie former is not so 
much esteemed l>y the natives as 
that of "J’ibet. I’hc following arti- 
cles are export(‘d from the British 
dominions to Neptwil. cither for the 
consumption of that coniiti-y, or for 
the'llbel market ; viz. Bengal cloths, 
muslins and silks of various sorts, 
raw silk, gold and silver laecs, car- 
pets, Bnglisli cutlery, saffron, spices, 
sandal wood, quieksllver, cotton, 
tin, zinc, lead, soap, camphor, 
chillies, tohacc^, and coral. 

Ttic Newars of N(‘panl fabricate 
only cloths of a very coarse kind. 
The cotton employed is the produce 
either of N iakot, or of the iVluddaize ; 
by whi<?h last name they eotnnionly 
distinguish the Coinoariy’s territories. 
They work very well in iron, copper, 
and brass, and arc particularly in- 
genious in carpentry, though they ue- 
veruse a saw — dividing their wood, 
of whatever si/e, witli the chissel 
and mallet, "i’licy export some of 
their brazen utensils to the south- 
ward. They have latterly, without 
.success, attempted to manufacture 
some fire-arms ; but their swords 
and daggers arc tolerably good. They 
gild extremely well, and construct 
bells of so large a size as live feet 
diameter. Erom rice and other grain 
tlicy distil spirits, and also prepare 
a fermented liquor from wheat, 
munnua, rice, &c. which they name 
phaiir: it is made in the manner of 
our malt liquors, which it resembles. 
The currency of Ncpa-ifl coif<lists 
chiefly of silver pieces of eight an- 
nas, (14d.) callea a sicca ; and they 
have a coin so low as tlie 280th paif 
of a sic 9 a. 

Tiie ^^t mass of the iuhahitants 
^11 Ncpaid.^dwell in the vallieS; the 


hills, and Tcrriani, being but ibinly 
populated. General Kirkpatrick es-* 
timated the population of the Nt^- 
paul V'^alli y at half a miiUon, wdiieii 
appears an cxtriiordinary number 
when its small dirnensions are con- 
.siilered. 'riio inhabitants consist 
ptitieipally of the two superior elass- 
♦is of Hindoos, (Brahmins and Khe- 
tries, with their subdivisions), Ne- 
w-ars, Dheiiwars, Mlianjees, Bhout- 
cas, and Bhaiiras. The two first 
sects, who occupy the principal 
stations in the sovereignty, and lill 
the armies, are i!ispersi?(l through the 
country. The Newars are confined 
almost to the Valley of Nepaul ; the 
Dlienwars and iVIliunjecs are tlie 
fishermen and husliandmen of the 
western tlislriets; and the Bliootcas 
inhabit such parts of Kucliar (ivower 
Tibet) as are inelnded in tlie Nepaul 
tenifories. 'I’he Bba liras are sepa- 
ratists from the Newars, and anioimt 
to about five thoiisaiifl. M’o the <,*ast- 
ward, some districts are inhabited 
by the Liniboons, Nnggerkootiijs, 
and others ; of whom liltle is known 
besides the naun.v- The Newars me 
divided into several castes, like those 
among the mure southern 1-liiidoos. 

The Parhiitties, or peasantry of 
the mountainous country, are di- 
vided into four classes, aceordieg to 
the number of ploughs, and the na- 
tiiro of their occupation. 'J'lic o‘x- 
pcnscs of the military cstablishimmts 
are, for the mostpai t, dischargi^d l|y 
assignments of land; though, hi 
some instances, the soldier rec(;ivc?s 
liis pay from the treasury, lu money 
and laMs together, llic pay of the 
private ^poy amounts t6' about 76 
rupees per annum, exclusive of liis 
coat, which is supplied by goverii- 
inciit. Some of the villag<;s bestow- 
ed in jaghircs* arc of considerable ' 
value, yielding from throe to 5000 
rupees annual rcvcllll(^ The income 
of a village, exclusive of what arises 
from the produce of such lands as 
maybe annexed to it, consists princi- 
pally in the rent of houses, which 
are all built of brick, and the duties 
charged on salt; tobacco, popper, 
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betel nut, and similar articles of ge- 
ucnil coiisiiniptioii. 

Tlie Nepaul territories being for 
tlie must part ]>arcelled out into jag- 
fiircs, the proportion of their pro- 
duce rcceivi d into the tri'asury is 
not considerable. It prohabiy never 
(ixcecds 30 lacks of rupees per aii- 
nuin, nor falls uiid(;r 25. The profit 
from the mint alone is reckoned at 
from Neven to eight lacks of rupees. 
The trade in gold from TOict has 
usually been a munopoW in tlie 
hands of government ; tife copper 
ini lies formerly yielded a consider- 
able revenue, but now scarcely pro- 
duce a lack. The chief expenses of 
government arc the provision of fire 
arms and military slon‘S — of broad 
cloth, for the ( lottiing of the regular 
troops-r-and of jewels, silks, and 
cotton stuffs, from Ilcugal. 

'I'iie Nepaul artillery is very badr 
Matchlocks, hows and arrows, and 
kohras, or hatchet-swords, are the 
comnioti weapons used, llie, regu- 
lar forces arc armed with muskets, 
of which few are fit for actual ser- 
vice. Ibis force consists of from 50 
to 60 companies, of unequal streiiglli, 
but (‘ontuining on an average not 
less than 110 firc-locks; tlie privates 
ofwliicb are brave anil very hardy, 
but their discipline slovenly. ^ Ibe, 
jiing neshaiin, or war standard, is 
on a yeijow ground, and okhihlts a 
ligure of Hooiiimanii — a liindon. 

whose tigqrb is that of a ,tnon-, 
key. 'J'he NcpaiiJ coiistitiitipn of 
govcriiiiieii't is essetitially ' despotic^ 
itiodified by ccrtaiii ohseri’ahees en- 
joined by iipijtfcmorial custyn^i^tlic, 
niiarma tdias*tra foriniug the bitsis of 
tlii ir jurisprudence in civU'^^d cii- 
iniiinl cases.' . v 

'I'lie inhabitants of this Vf^l^pn have 
Jdl along entertained but liUhi iiitcT^' 
course with the neighbouring iia- 
tions, aiid are ])i‘obaBly iiW only 
Hindoo pebiile who Kive never beeii 
distiirl»cd, ftir less subdued, by a.^; 
Mahommedah force, ‘'rjiey afe, m.; 
consecpience, rcmaitk^blc for a siiirt-^ 
lilieity o( *(Aaracter, apd an abseiico 
of parade of affectation The Nc- 


war tribe* differ, in many respects, 
from the other Hindoo inhabitauts, 
particularly in feeding on the flesh of 
bufialoes. They probably nev er were 
of a warlike disposition, and arc 
held in contempt by tlm t^aibuttios, 
or mountaineers. Their occupations 
are cliielly agricultural, and they ex- 
ecute most of the country arts and 
mariiifiicturcs. They arc of a mid- 
dle si'^, broad shoulders and chest, 
stout limbs, round and rather flat 
faces, small eyes, low .and .somewhat 
spreading noses, and open (diecrful 
coiiiiteiiaiiees. 'J'he ordinaiy cu.st 
of their eom)>lexion is between a 
sallow aqd copper c olour. It is re- 
markable that the Newar woinmi, 
like the Nairs of MaUibar, may in 
fact have as many husbands as they 
please, being, at liberty to divorce 
them on tlie slightc.st iirctenccs. 

It is extremely probable Ihert^ is 
no p^ye in India, where a search 
after ancient valuable Sanscrit inu- 
nuscripts would be inoi t^ success- 
ful than in the Valley m’ Nepaul, 
and particularly at Jibatgong, which 
is the Benares of the (ihoorkliali 
territories. - General Kirkpalric'k, 
the British ambassador to \(q)UuU 
in 171)3, was iiitbrmed while then; 
of one library, said to (contain 16,6UO 
volumes. Besides the . aiiscrit, which 
is cultivated by the Brohiniiis of 
Nepaul, the pi'iri(‘ipal \cnicutar 
languages me the Burbiitli, liic N( - 
war, tlie Dhenwar, ihe Miiggur, the 
Kyfmd, the IJovuo,. the JJinbooa, 
and the Bhouteu. . . 

The. books held sacix^d by the 
Hindoos, leave scarcely any room to 
ddgbt that the religion of Braluha 
h:i$ been estabUshed, from the iuo.st 
remoie aplimiity^ iu thu. Nepaul 
VdIbyV are as- ipaiiy 

temples iyihpiises^.u^^ as many idol 
as iii{|3bUaiitsf . 

fimntmi^ riymfvbikfe wUhiu Us li- 
^muts, tiiat in not cbijiysc^te^ to some, 
^bim othpi: of i ndpo deities. 
The Popular religion, in general, 
diffeiNp thing ,fiom..thp\ Hindoo 
, doetUbi^'^pstablish Ui pthef part9 
of iudiU^' cxcepthig so far as tue sc- 
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clndetl nature of. the. country may 
liavf* aiisistod to preserve it in a state 
of superior purity. I’he Valley of 
Nepanl, in particular, abounds with 
temples of a^rcat sanctity, where Ne- 
wars, or peasantry, sacrifice hnfla- 
loes to JRhavani, and afterwards feed 
on the flesh witli gnsat satisfaction. 
}3iirin[; the Ghoorkhali expedition to 
^ribet, the soldiers fed on the flesh 
oi the Chowry e*ow, or long^-Iiaired 
bullock ; yet were, in other respects, 
professors of the Brahmiuical re* 
iiu'ion. * 

'fhe ancient his'tory of Ncpaul is 
very much clouded with niytholo- 
f^ioal fable. Tiic inbahitants have 
lists of prl'.ees for many age.s back ; 
ofwlioni Ny Muni, who conimuni- 
( at<‘d his name to the valley, was 
tlu' lirst. Like oilier eastern .states, 
it ollcn changed ina.sters; but the 
resolutions appear either to have 
originated internally, or to have been 
connected with Hicir immediate 
neighbours, as we never find them 
subjected to any other great Asiatic 
povers. 

In A.D. 1323, Hnr Singh Deo, 
13{ijah of Scmrounghiir, and of the 
posterity of Bamdcb, of the Soorej 
Jbiiigsi pniice.s of Glide, entered 
N'cijaiil, and completely subdued it. 
".riic crown coiitiriucd in his family 
until 17(>S, when Piirthi NarHyon, 
the Rnjali of Gorcali ((jiiuorka), put 
ail end to tlie dynasty of the Sent* 
roiiiighur Khctrics. Buiiject Midi, 
of Bhatgoiig, was the last prince of 
the Soorej Jliiugsi race that reigned 
over Nc])aul. lie formed an alliance 
witli Purlin N'aiTain, ofGorcah, with 
a view of strengtheniug liimsclf 
a^^aiiist the sovereign of Catmaiidoo; 
but this connexion ended in the to- 
tal reduction of Ncpaul, by hi.s ally, 
in the Newar year 888, correspond- 
ing with A. D. 17G8. Kanjeet Mull 
look refuge at Bcnarc.<, wheft he 
died, and left son named Ahdhool 
Singh, who is probably still alive. 

Purthi Narrain, the GhoolkhaH 
conqueror of Ncpaul, died iif 1771, 
lea\iug tu^j^^ns, Singh Pertaub and 
BabadRi^^Pi, the former of whom 


succeeded him, and died in 1775, 
afler having added considerably to 
the extent of bis dominions by the 
subjugation of the districts ufl’aiiu- 
ohi, Soomaisee, Jugimara, and Oo- 
jiadrong, lying to the S. W. of Nc- 
paid. 

Singh Pertaub left only one legiti- 
mate son. Rajah Run Bahadur, who 
was his successor under the regoiicy 
oPhis mother ; during whicli period, 
Palpa, Garruincotc, and Kaski, w ere 
added to the Nepaul dominions. Un- 
der the succeeding regency of Ball ii- 
diir Sah, the rajah’s uncie, all the 
states lying between Kaski and Se- 
liiiagur, including both tho territo- 
ries of the 24 and 22 Rajahs, com- 
prehciidiiig the ilominions of 4(> pi‘t ly 
princes, were either absolutely sei/cd 
or rendered tributary. 

In the year 1769 a force was de- 
tached by the Bengal government 
against the Ghoorklialics under Capt. 
Kiulocli, whiidi jiciietratcd as far a.s 
Sedowly, an im[>ortant post at tiie 
foot of the Ncpaul Hills; but not 
being able to proceed further, and 
his troops being sickly, the enter- 
prize was abandoned. 

'Powards the end of Mr. Hastings’s 
government, the Toshoo Lama of 
Tibet proceeded to Pekin, and dy- 
ing soon after his arrival there, Sum- 
hur l^ama, his brother, fled fi'oni 
Las.sa to tho Rajah of Ncpaul, tak- 
ing with him a considcralile quan- 
tity of treasure. JBy his comtnuhi- 
cations he excited the avarice of^ic 
Nepaul government, wdiich marched 
a body of troops to w'ai ds Lassa. The 
armic^^of the latter being beaten, 
they agreed to pay a tiiibiiteof llirce 
lacks of riipee.s. In 1790 the Nc- 
paulese, by the advice of iSnmhur 
Lama, sent an army of 18,000 men 
agaiiLst Teshop Loomboo^ the resU 
dciice of another sacred liama, 
which plundered that place and all 
its numerous temples. In tJicir re- 
treat ftom this plaice they lost 2000 
men by the severity of the weather, 
great nurabers of whom appear t» 
have been frozen to death. ' 

111 1792 tile Emperor of China, aa 
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sjrand protector of the Lamas, whom 
he worsfiips. sent an army of 70,(K)0 
inoii as^ainst the Ncpaul Ra)ali, which 
beat the Nc])au]cse repeatedly, and 
advanced to Noakote, within 26 
uiilcs of Catniandoo. The Ncpanicsc 
were oh]i;^ed at last to make peace 
on ignominious terms, consenting to 
become tributaries to the Emperor 
of China, and to restore all the 
plunder they had acquired from the 
Tibet Lamas. A treaty of com- 
merce was at this time attempted by 
Lord Cornwallis, and Captain Kirk- 
patrick sent en\oy to Catmandoo, 
blit the oxtrcine jealousy of the Ne- 
j)aiilcsc frustrated all his endeavours. 

In March, 1792, a ti*eaty was en- 
tered into by Mr. Duncan, then re- 
sident ut Benares, on the part of the 
British government, throngli the me- 
dium of native agents, by which it 
was stipulated, that two and a half 
per cent, .should be reciprocally taken 
as duty on the imports from both 
eouiitries, to be levied on the amount 
t)f the invoices stamped at the cus- 
tom hous(*s of their respective coun- 
tries, for which purpose certain sta- 
tions on the frontiers were selected. 
It w'as also agreed that the mer- 
chants, who had transported their 
goods into cither country, and paid 
tiie regulated chity, and not meeting 
with a sale, wished to carry them to 
any other count ry^ .should pay no 
further duty, but be permitted to re- 
ni(vH’c them; and it was stipulated 
tJiat in all cases the merchants should 
e\j)cricncc a prompt adnnnistratioii 
of justice, wiicn impost on or op- 
pressed. , 

In Oct. 18Q1, a more detailed po- 
litical treaty was concluded, by which 
the trieiids and enemies of the one 
state w ere to have the .saxi^e relation 
lb the other, and arrangements were 
made for the amicable adjustment of 
any dispute respecting boundaries. 
Prior to thi.s treaty a certain number 
of elephants had bccn«cnt animally 
by the Ncpaiil Rajah to the Rcn^l 
government, on ai^eount of the per- 
giinnah df Muckinacinpoor ; but the 
governor-general, with the view of 


gratifying the raiali, and in consider- 
ation of the improved friendly croii- 
nexions, agreed to relinquish that 
tribute. A mutual exchange of fe- 
lons and criminals was also agreed 
on, and the Rajah of Ncpgnl engag- 
ed to appropriate a district for the 
support and expenses of Sameo Deo, 
a member of his owii family, who 
had taken refuge in the Btilish ter- 
ritories. 

In order to carry into effect the 
different objects contained in tliis 
treaty, and to promote other verbal 
negoeiation, the* governor-general 
and the Ncpaul Raj all agreed each 
to depute a contitlential jierson to 
reside as envoy w ith the other, w ho 
were instriicteil to abstain from all 
interference with the interior ad- 
ministration of the eoiintry to which 
they were delegated, or any inter- 
course with its disaHheded siilijec^s. 

Since the acrc.s.sion of the present 
Rajah Chur, ban, jndh, Bicrama 
Sail, a boy who, in 1808, w^as nine 
years of age, the councils and en- 
tire munagenieiitofthe country have 
been cntrust('.d to, or rather usurped, 
by Bliecm Singh Tapah. The 'Fa- 
pahs arc Casias, or cultivators of the 
land, and formidable from their iiiim- 
bers. They oppo.se the Chawtras, 
who are Rajpoots and uncles to the 
reigning prince, whose cognomen is 
Sah, and not Sliah ; though the lat- 
ter is very generally alVcidcd on ac- 
count of its royal import. {Kirk- 
patrick, Turner, Itaper, Treaties, 
Giuseppe, ^ 

Nrrbuddah River, {Nanmda, 
rendering soft ), — ^'Fhis river has its 
soui'cc at Onicreuiituc, in the pro- 
vince of Guridwana, close to that of 
the Soane. Lat. 2*i®. N. Long. 
82°. 15', E. After a.scetidiiig a table 
land at Omercuntiic, a Hindoo teni- 
ple is founil nearly in the centre of 
it, wlfcre^ thb Nerbiiddah rises from 
a small wreil, autl glidos along tiic 
surface of the high li£<l, until reach- 
ing ttie west end it is precipitated 
into JVfbndlah. The fall is desciibed 
by the natives as being very great, 
and they assort, tliat at the <oot of 
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the tal>1e eland Uh bed becomes a 
eotisiderablo expanse ; and, bcin^ 
joined by other streams, it assumes 
the appearance of a river. I'Vom 
hence its course is nearly due 'west, 
Avith tower ciinatures than most In- 
dian rivers, passing? through part of 
Giindwana, Khandesh, Malwah, and 
(Jnjraf, where it joins the sea below 
Kioaeh. Inoludint^thc winding;s, tlie 
length of the whole course may be 
estimated at 76() miles. Sal^amas^ 
or sacred pebjjles, are found in this 
river near to t liic^r Mandatta, which 
are considered as types of Siva or 
Mahadeva, and. are called Banlinfii;|. 

The name of Dekkan was for- 
merly applied by f f iridoo {geographers 
to tln! whfile of those countries which 
are situated to the south of the Ner- 
biuhlah ; hat the term Deccan now 
signifies, ill Hiiidostan, the cotin- 
triQs between tlm Nerbiiddali and tho 
Krishna. I'his river is also named 
the Heva, and it is very de.sirahl€, 
in a geographical point of view, that 
the country near its source should be 
properly e.vplore4l and described. 
(Blunts Colebrooke, WilkSt ^c.Sf’c,) 
Neuinjapettah. — A small town 
ill the northern district of Coinibe- 
toor. Lai. 1 1°. 36'. N. Long. 77®, 
13. 'Lhis place is situated on the 
west bank of the ( -avery, which here 
bi'gins to rise about the 26th May, 
ami is at its highest from the Idth of 
July until the 13th of August, be- 
fore the rainy season coiiimeiiceSi 
As this advance.^ it decreases in siase, 
but does not become lordable until 
after the 11th of January, Among 
the liihs ill this neighbourhood arc 
many black bears, which are very 
harmless animals, living chiefiy on 
white ants, w:ild fruit, and that of 
the palmira. {F* liuciatmtf 
Nrtravati Ri'VEr.— A small liver 
ill the provihee of Soiitli Ciiiara, 
uhicii has it.s soureeiii Um Western 
Ghauts, from whence it fiows in a 
W'estcrly directmii, passing tlie tow ns 
of Areola and Jlaiitwalla. 'Hio tide 
4Iow.s^ no higher tlvaii Areola, but 
..eaiiO;»s currying lobt bushels can as- 
eeni ifi&thtv 


Newly, (Navalat/a\^A town i» 
the province of Bijapoor, 50 inilej! 
N. W. from Bcllarv* Lat. 15®. 3rA 
N. Long. 70®. 25'.“ E. 

N EY KR.— A small jirovince in Hiti- 
dostaii, situated about the 24tli de- 
gree of north latitiule, and hitherto 
but imperfectly explored. To tho 
south it adjoins the province of 
Cuhdi, and to the enstGiijrat; its 
iioiihern and western hoiindaries arc; 
unknown. 'J'his eoiiiitry gem^rally 
is of an arid and sandy nature, iii> 
tersc^cted by no rivers or streams — 
wat<‘r being procured Iroiii wells, 
which ill many seasons aflbrd but a 
precarious supply. Nor are the iii- 
Imbitaiits better than the country, 
consisting principally of Cooh-rs, a 
proportion of KHjf>outs, and of late 
years Maliommcdans, who arc all 
professed thieves and de;prediifors. 
Hie principal town in this province; 
is Wow, to tho westward of whicdi 
Rre Bakasir, Gurrah, and Ithardra ; 
the lath.T being about 40 miles west 
from Wow. 

Neyer abounds with horses of a 
quality superior to most places in 
Giijrat, which enables the plunder- 
ing Bajpools to extend their ravages 
over a great tract of country ; occa- 
sionally as far as JliiiigwaiTu in Guj- 
rat. I'lie Cootecs are armed with 
the tcprkainpta, and with a curved 
stick like the blade of a sahi e, whicrh 
is smoked and made extreunely hard. 
This weapon tliey can throw’ ]f20 
yards, at whicli distance they assc^rt 
they can break a man’s leg, or kill 
him if they strike the head. {Mac- 
^c.) 

Niagur. — A town ‘b'clonging to 
the Nagpoor Maharattas, situated 
ill the province of Giindwana, 20 
miles N. W. from Biiltiinpour. 
Lat. 22®. 22'.*N. l-oiig. 82®. J 1'. 13.' 

Nicobar Islands. — ^riiesc islands 
are situated in the S. E. ipiarier of 
the Bay of Bengal, between the 
sixth and IC^Ii degrees of north la- 
titude, and occupy the intiTviuiiug 
space from the N. W. point of Su- 
matra to the most southerly of tlie 
Andaman' Islands* ’I'he largest 
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Ibis cluster is named Sambelong,biit 
t)H»sc^ most visited by Europeans are 
Cariiicobar and Nancowry. I'bere 
are nine other islands of moderate 
size, besides a iniilfifude of veiy 
small omrs, as yet without any dis- 
tinct appellation. 

Most of thcfsc islands are hilly, 
and some of the mountains arc of a 
considerable elevation; but 'IViciit, 
'J'assonin, and Carnieobar, arc ^ flat, 
and covered with cocoa nut trees. 
The other islands have likewise a 
lai^c proportion of cocoa and Areca 
j)iiliiis, with timber trees of various 
kinds, some of thcin of an enormous 
size. The vallies and sides of the 
hills nre so thickly covered wdth 
them, that the siin-beams cannot pe- 
netrate thruu;;li their foliage. In 
some placets they arc so thickly iii- 
terwmen with laltausand bushrope, 
(hat they appear spun together, atid 
render the woods almost dark. 'J'he 
leaves, twigs, and fruit falling down, 
rot be|ow% w liich circii instance con- 
tributes to make the island extieine- 
ly unhealthy, and absolutely pesti- 
lential to a European constitution. 
'Hierc are tnses of great height and 
size ill the woods, of a <!onipaet sub- 
staiiei*, and lit for naval purposes; 
sonic have been cut of 34 feet cir- 
ciiiiitcrence. 

'riiere are none of the wild beasts 
here so cominoii on the Indian cou- 
tiiient, such as leopards and tigers. 
Mlnikics are Ibiiiid in the suiitiierii- 
inost islands' of Sainlieloiig, I'arup, 
ami Katshall. Ill some others there 
are large flocks of bufluloes and 
otlier cattl^ originally hnmgbt thi- 
ther by the Danes, bat which have 
run wild in the woods since the co- 
lony was ahaiuloned. Dogs and 
jwiiie are also tbund in most of the 
islands. Snakes are pftuity, but nut 
so numerous or \enomou.s as on ttie 
t -oast of Coromandtd. Alligators are 
niiiiierous, and of great size, and 
crabs sw arm over softie of the is- 
lands. The number and variety of 
shell fisl^ is .so great, tliat here llie 
most beautiful e.ollectioiis may be 
iiiade with very little tioublc. 


The iiibahitants of the^Nicobars 
are of a copper colour, with siiiall 
eyes, small flat noses, large; inniiilis, 
tlitek lips, and black teeth; well pro- 
portioned in their bodies, i atbei- sliort 
than tall, and with large ears. 'I lit^y 
have strong black hair; the men 
have little or no beard ; they* shave 
their eye brow s, but never eiit their 
nails. The hinder part of the head 
is compressed, wliieh is done to the 
occiput at the birth, l iiey dwell in 
huts of an oval form covered with 
cocoa nut leaves, and supporied on 
IKists about li\e dr siv 1‘eet from the 
ground. "I'lie occupation of the men 
consists eliictly in biiiidiiig and re- 
pairing their huts, tisbing and trad- 
ing to the neighboiiriiig islands. Tho 
women are employed in preparing 
the victuals, and ciillivaling the 
ground. 'I’he men are sliort lived, 
.seldom exceeding 50 years, but jlu? 
females live longer; the population 
of tile islands is however v«*rv scanty. 
J'berc is a considerable traflic carried 
on among the islands; the chief ar- 
ticles of wbhdi are cloth, silver coin, 
iron, tobacco, and some other eoiii- 
moditics which they obtain from Eu- 
ropeans; and also the produce of 
their own islands — sneli as f;ueoa 
lints, areca nut, fowls, hogs, canoes, 
s|>ears, bird nests, aiiihergris, and 
tortoise slieil. 

' 1'lie chief production of these is- 
lands ai'C the c;oeoa nut and areca 
tint tn*es. M ost of t In; eoiiiil ry ships 
tliat arc bound to Tei^ie from the 
dill'erent coasts of India, touch at 
the Nicobar Islands in order to pro- 
cure a cargo of cocoa nuts, which 
they purcha.se at the rate of four Ibr 
a leaf of tohaee.o, and 100 fora yard 
of blue clotli. AV tld einiiamoii and 
sassalVas also grow here. In uddi> 
tiuii to tlicig} there is a nutritive fruit 
cHlled by the I ’oilugucsc the mellori’, 
wliicTi ill soihe respects resembles the 
jaca fruit of BeiigaL and ^ows; on 
a species of palm wuudant in the 
wood?^. Botji the dOgs and hogs are 
tod oil cocoa nuts, and the quality 
of the pork is excelient. Wild pi- 
geons are very abuftdtfnt frdiu June ' 
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to September. Tobacco is the cur- 
rent nieiliiiiii of all exchange and 
barter. 

Ten or 12 huts compose a \illage, 
each of wliich has a (‘apiain. who 
curries on the bartering trade with 
the ships that arrive, but he has 
otherwise no peculiar privileges. The 
chief food of the inhabitants is the 
)n(‘llori bread, which is very palat- 
able, together with cocoa nuts and 
yams, '.riie clothing of the men con- 
sists of a narrow" }>iccc of cloth, 
aliout three yards long. This they 
wrap round tii(?ir waists ; then pjisa- 
ing it between their legs arid through 
ilic girth behind, leave the end of it 
to drag after them ; from which cir- 
ciiuislances originated the fahnlous 
.stories of men with tails, related by 
Kioping, a Swedish navigator. The 
elcphantia.sis is a common disease 
oirthese islaiufs. 

'I’ho inhabitants of the Nicobars 
do not follow any of the systems of 
reiigion prevalent on the neighbour- 
ing continent, or among the Eastern 
Isles, but their notions of a divine 
being are extremely perplexed and 
unijsfoiligible. Their paters (an ap- 
pellation bon owed from the Portu- 
guese) act in the treble capacity of 
conj'iror, physician, and priest. For 
the expulsion of evil spirits they de- 
pend cliif'fiy Oil exorcisms, the pro- 
cess of rliecting wiiieh is accom- 
panied hy most horrible ^imacc.s. 
Mr. Ifacjis^ the Danish missionary, 
relates, tharh^ was present when 
one of these ])hysiciaiis undertook to 
cure a woman who was very unw ell. 
After a succession of most hideous 
faces, the sorcerer produced a large 
yam, which he held up, pretending 
that he had extracted it from the 
body of the woman, and that the 
enchanted yam had been the cause 
of her disorder. . * 

The missionaries never managed 
to acqnire au^ considerable profl- 
cieniiy in the language of the na- 
‘ tivesj ; which they found attended 
w'itlv 'peculiar difficulties. It is re- 
mai^ply poor in words, and the 
"*yes are asserted to be so indo- 


lent, that as long as they can ex- 
press what they mean hy signs, they 
are unwilling to open their nioiitlis 
for the purpose of .s^ieaking. Both 
men and women carry always in 
their mouths a large quid of betel, 
which renders their speech a species 
of indistinct sputtering. In their 
common jargon there are many Ma- 
lay words, and other phrases bor- 
rowed from European and other 
strangers. It is said they have no 
expression for numbers beyond 40, 
except by multiplication. 

A commercial eslablislunciit was 
formed on these islands by the 
Danes, in 1756, who new named 
them Frederic’s Ishands ; but the at- 
tempt was iinsuccessrul, and almost 
all the colonists from Trampiebar 
soon died. A new arraiigcmeiit was 
formed, in 1768, in con ju net ion with 
the Baptist missionaries; but they 
died so fast, that, in 1771, only Iwo 
Europeans and four Malabar ser- 
vants survived. A few indefatigable 
and intrepid missionaries continued 
to reside oii the islands, who re- 
ceived supplies from Tranquebar, 
and also additional brethren in place 
of those who died ; but the mortal- 
ity continuing incessant, and no 
progress having been made in the 
conversion of the iialivc?s, the mis- 
sion was finally abandoned in 1787. 
During the comparatively short pe- 
riod this mission existed, 11 of thpe 
worthy men tbnhd their graves in the 
Island of Nancowry; and 13 more 
shortly after their return to Tran- 
qnebar, in consequence of maligiiaut 
feversSnd obstruction^ 'In the liver, 
contracted on that island. {Haenself 
Fontana^ ^e, 

NiDYCAViL, {Nadicavil, the Temple 
on the Rivet '^. — A small village ir. 
North Coimbetuor, situated on the 
portion between the Karnata and 
Ohera countries, tw'o of the principal 
divisions in ancient Hindoo geo- 
graphy. Lat, 11°. 61'. N. Long. 
77°.42'.E. 

Nilcund, (Ni7ac«wf4fl.).r«-A place 
of pilgrimage, of great sanctity, in 
nprlheru {iiudostan ; named also 
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(;oss:iir Otlian, and situated among 
the Himalaya mountains in the fron- 
tiers of Tibet. Lat. 27°. 6T. N. 
Long. 85°. 50. Ji. The cold of this 
place is described as too great to 
admit of the pilgrims resting here 
beyond a single day. Avalanches 
are common on the road, and gla- 
ciercs both of ice and snow occur 
ill various parts of this Alpine re- 
gion. Nilciind is visited about the 
end of J uly and beginning of Au- 
gust ; yet the road is passable with 
great difficulty, on account of the 
dt^ith of the snow, although tiic 
Ulonntaiii on wliich it stands is not 
situnlod ill a higher latitude than 
28°. N. Sooreheuiid, a small lake, 
whence the Trfdi River rises, is situ- 
ated a little more elevated than Nil- 
cuiid, at tlio distance of throe miles. 
About four miles from tliis place 
there is a colossal stone statue of 
(xaiiesa. The name means blue 
throat, a title of Mahadcva% derived 
from an exploit performed by him, 
and related in the Hindoo inytlio- 
logical poems. {Kirkjitttrich, $*o.) 

Nilcundah. — A district in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Hyderabad, situated about the 
17tli degree of north latitude, and 
in general but thinly inhabited and 
cultivated. 

Nilcundah. — A town in the pro- 
viiieo of Hyderabad, 42 miles S. E. 
from Hyderabad, and the capital of 
a district of the same name. Lat. 
1(1°. 65'. N. Long. 70°. 15'. E. 

Nirmul. — A town in the Nizam’s 
dominions, in the jirovince of Naii- 
dere ; foujf miles N. from tlio Goda- 
very, and 130 miles S. by E, troin 
Nagpoor. Lat. 10°. 18'. N. Lorig. 
70°. 33. E. 

^ Niselout, (or Noussa Laut) Isle. 

* — One of the snialh^t of the Am- 
boyna Isles, which, during the 17tli 
cciiturv, with Sapariia Isle, yicldt^d 
one hiiif .of all the cloves exported. 

Nizam.— S ec J’rovince of Hy- 
derabad. • 

Nizam PATAM. — A town in the 
Northern Circars, situated on the 
west .side ofoue oftlie mouths of the 


Krishna River, 40 miles W. S. \V . 
from Masulipatam. Lat. N. 

Long. 80° 35'. E.’ At this place a 
considerable coasting trade is i\u'- 
ried on in the craft navigated by the 
natives, 

Noakote, the neivFort ). 

—A small town, temple, and valley, 
in northern Hiudostaii, in the dis- 
trict of Ncpanl. Lat. 27°. 43'. N. 
Long. 85°. 30'. li. 'rin? town of 
Noakote Ls not of any gic.*:it cxlcid ; 
but it contains some of the largest 
and best-looking houses in xN:i[)aiil. 
Its situation is of importance, as 
oommaiiding the only eiitraiiee in 
this quarter from Upj)er as well as 
Lower 'J'ibet, and staiidiiig close to 
Mount Dhybooii, by which the Chi- 
nese army w as obliged to descend 
ill 1792, when penetrating Ncjianl. 
The temple of Noakote is dedicated 
to Mahamaya, or iUia\ ani, and is a 
brick building on the face of a hill, 
W'itli nothing remarkable in its ap- 
pearance. T’rom the roof there are 
numerous otrerings to the goddess 
siLspcuded, consisting principally of 
brass vessels and weapons of various 
sorts; among the latter some tro- 
phies acquired from the Chinc-so. 

The Valley of Noakote is about 
six miles in length, by one and a 
quarter in breadth. 3'he soil of thivS 
valley is extrcmely frnilliii, and, not- 
withstanding its vicinity and expo- 
sure to the snowy mountains, which 
enclose it to the northward, it is ca- 
pable of bearing all the vegetable 
productions of tlie Ruliar jirovince. 
The river of Noakale is hehl in j>ar- 
thmlar estimation, This valley, al- 
though so near to thCrhills, is reck- 
oned Olio of the lowest i«"the vi- 
cinity of Ncpaul I'ropcr; and this 
fact will account for the great tom- 
pcralurc iii tjie V’^allcy of Noakote, 
compared with that of Nepaul. A I tcp 
the* middle of April it is scarcely ha- 
bitable, on accouu^of tlic beat. Re- 
sides rice, considerable rpiantities of 
sugar-cane are raised |ii tlie Valley 
of Noakote and its neighbonrbood ; 
tlm gour, or brovyn sii^ar, brought to 
market herc^ is in a moine redneef 
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state than that which is usually met 
with in Reng;al. The garlic has re- 
markably large closes, and the pine- 
apples, guavas, and mangoes, are 
ex e, client. {Kirkpatrick^ Sfc,) 

NoanaCub, {JSavanagm*a\ — A 
town in the province of Giyrat, dis- 
trict of IJalliar, silualed oii the S. K. 
side of the Gulf of Ciitoli. Lat. 
22°. 20'. N. Long. 70®. 15'. E. 

The district of Noanagiir consists 
of ftjiir divi.sion.s, viz. Nuggiir, Knm- 
balliaCor Snrya), Sntchana, and Joo- 
via — the lasit of which has been ali- 
enatcjl by the Kliouas family. The 
coiiiitry inland from this city is ex- 
tremely l■l»cky, but it produce.s plon- 
tifiil crops of joaiTc, growing appa- 
rently out of the stones, so entirely 
is the soil i^mcealod. W'hat is sown 
in the narrow valley's in October is 
reaped in May and June. In the 
neighbourhood of the small \illngc\s 
the *sugar-f!anc Sa cultivated. 'Hus 
crop is so liazardoTis. that in India 
it is usually only rabe<i under peace- 
ful governments, w here the peasantry 
arc ill good circ umstances, and se- 
cure of reaping when they have 
sow ed. I'ho expenses of agriculture 
lieie arc comparatively .small, water 
being so near flic snrfa(;c, and the 
Giijrat Peninsula generally having 
many small streams with low* banks, 
so as to admit of inigation. 

Tbc tow 11 of Noanagiir is asserted 
by the natiics to bo three coss in 
circumference, and defended by a 
wall of no great strength, erected 
30 years ago. It contains many 
weavers, wlio manufnctnre a consi- 
derable fjuantity of coarse and fine 
cloth, some sorts of a very beauliftil 
fal>ric. From hence Cbltywar is 
supplied with this article, which is 
also exported to other parts of Guj- 
rat. 1 he small river Nngj|,]ie flows 
under the WallsOf Noaiiagur, and it 
is supposi'd by the iiativrs4o possjss 
somt* quality )>cv^ligrly favourable to 
the dying (d'clofUt for the cxeelleiioc 
of w hich tills tnWn Ls celebrated. 

All the Ntmagur villages wDliiii 
12 or 15 u^s of nun liavc wralhs 
for their ipfencel The cultivBtora 


generally pay a third of the produce 
to government, which appoints a 
person to value the crop; besides 
this, a tax is laid on animals, and 
aiiotiicr on men. Corecs arc struck 
ill Ciiich under the authority of the 
Row, and othens under the authority 
of Jam of Noanagiir. It is a small, 
handsome, silver coin, with Hindui 
charitctcrs, and its average value 
three to a sural rupee. 

The appellation of jam to the 
ehieftain of Noanagiir, is a title 
which has descended from lii.s an- 
cestors. The Hindoos del ive it from 
a san.scrit source, and theMahomine- 
dans from Jiimshecd, a renowned 
sovereign of Persia. By an agnx*- 
nicnt executed in 1808, Jessajee, the 
reigning Jam of Noanagiir, engaged 
wifii the Bombay govcriinicnt not 
to permit, instigate, or connive at 
any ac^t of pirac}" committed by any 
person under liis aiillioi ity ; and also 
to abstain from pbindering vessi ls in 
distress. Reciprocal freedom of trade 
to be permitted by both parties. 
{MacmnrdOt Treaties, $*c.) 

Nooarcott, {Nagaracat'a ), — A 
town in Northern Hindostan, in the 
Rajah of Nepaur.s dominions; but 
since 1792 tributary to China, 60 
miles east from Calniandoo. Lat. 
28®. 2'. K Long. 86®. 5'. E. 

Nomukdibs, {Namradij/a ). — A mi- 
gratory Mahominedan tnbe?, wlio oc:- 
eiipy part of Balouchistaii, about 
the 26th degree of north latitude. 
By Abul I'azel, in 1382, they are de- 
.seribed as follows : 

“ Another chain of mountains 
runs from Schwa n to Sewee, where 
it is calfed Kliiittee. H/'fe dwell a 
tribe named \otiiurdy,wIio can raise 
300 cavalry and 700() infantry. At 
the foot of this territory is anotluT 
tribe of Beloc^chies, named Te.\\- 
zeng, who have a thousand choice 
troops. There is another range of 
mountains, one extremity of which 
is on Cntfjb, and the other joins the 
territories of the Kr.lmaiiii«s, where 
it is called Karch. It is inhabited 
by 4000 Bdootchies.'' {Abitl*‘Fazet^ 
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NooLDROOGif, (Naladin'ffay — A 
disirict in the Nizam\s dominions,' in 
tlio province of Eejapoor, situated 
lietwcoii tlie 17th and 18lh degrees 
of north lutitiide, and bounded on 
the soutli l)y the Bceinah Eiver. 'I’lie 
principal towns are Nooldrog and 
Sackar. 

Nooldroog. — A town in the Ni- 
zani\s doniiiiioiis, in tlic province of 
Ilejapoor, 73 miles N. E. from the 
city of lie j a poor. Lat. 17° 42'. N. 
Long. 76°. 37'. E. 

Noony, (Lavani, hrachish)» — A 
town in the province of liengal, dis- 
trict of llau jesh}', 74 miles W.N.W. 
troin Moorsiiedabad. Ij:it.24°.28'.N. 
Lfiiig. 87°. 8'. E. 

Noontal, — A small and itioun- 
tainniis district, silinited about the 
35lh degrtre of north latitude, be- 
tween the eastern extremity of Cash- 
iner«? and the western frontier of 
Lohdaek. It is also iiariK'd Niepntai; 
but K spccting it nothing further is 
known. 

Nooroool, — A district in the Ma- 
liaratta territories, in the province of 
Ilejapoor, situated between the 16th 
and 17th degrees of north latitude ; 
bounded on the north by the Krishna 
River, and intersected by tlie small 
River Gutpinba. The chief town is 
Gnhaiik. 

Noorarad, — A large village in the 
province of Agra, situated on the 
south bank of the Sank River, Over 
wliich is a bridge of seven arches, 
well built of stone, 17 miles N.W. 
from Gohud. Lat, 26°. 25'. M. 
Long. 78°. 6'. E. Adjoining to this 
village is a large prden lai<l out by 
Anrengzcl*e, within which is a mcj- 
iiiiiiient to the memory of Goona Re- 
gum, a princess celebrated for her 
personal and mental accomplish- 
UMMits. Many of ht;r*cbinpositiotis 
in the Iliiidostan language are still 
sung and admired. The shrine bears 
this inscription in Persian, “ Alas! 
alas ! Goona Reguili.” 

'J’hc fa<!e of tlie •country here' is 
btire, being destitute of trees, and 
almotft without cultivation. Near 
the road, south, arc several small 
4 


forts, some of mud, and some of 
stone, ])ossessed by p(;tty chiefs, wdio 
derive a precarious revenue from 
predatory attacks. ( Hunter, ^’c.) 

Nor N AG UR, (Nurua^ur, the Cit^ 
of Umn in the province 

of Bengal, district of Tipperah, 50 
miles E. by N. from Dacca. Lat. 
23°. 45'. E. Long. 01°. 6'. E. 

Noorri. — A village in tlie pro- 
vince of Sind(‘, situated on the banks 
of the Fiilalee, 15 miles below Hy- 
dernabad. J^at. 25°. 8'. N, 

At this pliicf travellers proceed- 
ing to liiickput Bunder and the iiiilf 
of Ciitch, quit the b'ulalec, and en- 
ter a hrancJi running to the south- 
ward of Noori, ill a direction S. E. 
which is called the Goonce. About 
one mile to the south of tliis place, 
at the village of Schlpoor, the Goo- 
m^c is t|hont 150 yards broad, and 
two fathoms deepi in the morrih of 
August. The hanks are hut little • 
cultivated, and are overgrown with 
bushes of the lye. ( Maxfield^ 
Nowadah — A towm in the pro- 
vince of Baliar, district of Bahar, 54 
miles S. S. E. from Patna. Lat. 24°. 
64'. N. Long. 85°. 40'. E. 

Nowagur, {Navft^har), — A town 
belonging to the Nagpoor Maha- 
rattas, in the province of Giiiidwana, 
situated on the N. W. side of the 
Mahaniiddy River, 30 miles S.S. E. 
from R lit t unpoor. Lat, 21°. 55'. N. 
Long. 82°. 55'. E. 

Nowpoorah, {Nanpnra, the Towfi 
of Boats)* — A tow'll in the Maha- 
ratla territories, in the province of 
Khandesh, 46 miles J'.. from Surat. 
Lat. 21°.6'. N. Long. 73° 45'. E. 

NucKERGAUt, {Lakrighat). — A 
town in Nortliern Hiiidostan, in the 
province of Serinagur. Lat. 30°. 3'. 
N. Long, 78^. 6'. E. There is a 
ferry here aorosa the Ganges, which 
in Eebruaryi during tlie dry season, 
is^iere about 200 yards wide., 
NuddeA* the New 

Istand ). — A distrieit in the provi m.'f » 
of Bengal, situated ^ween die 22d 
an# 24th degrees dfnorth latitudes 
It is bounded, nh ihe nortli by Raii- 
jishy ; on the south by Heoglily aiiH 
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the Siuidcrhunds ; to <ho cast b}' 
Jessorc; and on the west it is sepa- 
|•att?d iVoni Biirdwaii ]>y tlic i Icop^hl}'^ 
River. Jn the ancient records of 
Reiifcal this district is named On- 
kerah ; but more recontlv received 
that of ]\ishouaj|;;ur from the zemin- 
dar who held it. In the liogiitiiinp^ 
of the ISIh century it was bestowed 
mi Ra<j;f»oram, a Brahmin, the an- 
cestor of the present family. This 
district is hii Eje, and wonderfully fer- 
tile in all the dearer productions of 
the Indian soil.* It^nijoys, besides, 
an easy and <|uick transportation by 
the rivers Hoeglily, the Jellinghy, 
and the Issamiitty ; yet the revenue 
prodiiccfl bears no comparative |aro- 
portion to that realized in the adja- 
cent district of Burdwaii, although 
the latter docs not enjoy the benefit 
of so excellent an inland navigation. 
In 1^84, by Major Renners mensii- 
, ration, this distri(^t contained 3115 
square miles ; the chief towns at pre- 
sent are Kishenagur, Nuddeah, and 
fcJantipofjr. 

Ill 1801, l)y the directions of the 
Marquis Weilesley, their governor- 
general, tlie hoard of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various c|uestioiis 
on statislical subjects to the col- 
lectors of the different districts. 'J'he 
result of their replies tended to esta- 
blish th«; fact, that the Nuddea dis- 
trict contained 764,000 inhabitants, 
ill the proportion of two Muhom- 
medans to seven Hindoos, and that 
the zemimlaris profit on their land, 
in geiKrral, exceeded 10 per cent, 
{J, Grant, 

Nuddha. — A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Nuddea, si> 
tuated at the Jcllinghy and Cossiin- 
bazar lUvcfrs, with the llooghly, 60 
miles N. from Calcntia. Lat. 23®. 
25'. N. Bong. 88®. 24'. JS, I bis w as 
the capital of a Hindoo principality 
anterior to the Mogul cOUqueiit^bf 
Hiiidostah, and Wj^s taken and en- 
tirely D. 1204, by 

Mahommed jj Bjk htVar Khiljce, the 
first Mahoinra^n invader of Ben- 
gal. In times it has been 

the seat of d^3ftrahniin seminary of 


learning, but of a very inferior de- 
scription to Bemu'cs. {Ahul Fas:cl^ 
«/. Grant, ^'c.) 

Nughz. — An Afghan district in 
the province of Cabul, situated h<'- 
Iween the 33d and 34th degrees of 
north latitude. By Ahul Fazel it is 
described under the name of Too- 
inan Nughz, yielding a revenue of 
854,000 dams; hut Major Wilford 
thinks, that tlie true name of the 
capital of this district is Biigliz, or 
Biighzaii, and that of the district 
Iryah. 

NuGUZ.-rAii Afghan eiiy in the 
province of Cabul, district of the 
same name, situated on the north 
.side of the Cow or Cowmiil River, 
100 miles S. K. from the city of Ca- 
hnl. Lat. 33®. 17'. N* Long. 69®. 
28'. E. 

Nujirabad.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Jlelhi, 95 miles N. J5. from 
the city of Delhi, and 25 S. E. 
from Hiirdwar. Lat 29®. 39'. N. 
Long. 78®. 16'. E, 

'riiis place was built by Nnjcb ud 
Dowlah, with the view of attracting 
the commerce between Cashmere 
and Hindostan. In length it is about 
six furlongs, with some regular 
broad streets, enclosed by barriers 
at dificreiit distances, and forming 
distinct bazars, in the neighbour- 
hood are the remains of many con- 
siderable buildings. A trcatlic of 
some extent is cairied on heic in 
wood, bamboos, iron, copper," atwl 
lineal, brought firom the hills. It is 
also the centre of ai trade from l^a- 
hore, Cabul, and Cashmere, to tlie 
cast and south-east parts of Hiii- 
dostan. Nujib iid Doivlah, the 
tbundcr, lies buried here in a grave 
without ornament of any kind. The 
situation of the town is low, and 
the surrounding' country swampy. 
{Hardwukc, Foster, ^c.) 

Nuldingah, {JSaladanga), — A 
town in the province of Bengal, 74 
miles N. E. by N. from C*alculta. 
Lat. 2:3®. 25'. N. Long. 89®. 7'. i:. 

Nijndabar, (A^aw/foiw). — A town 
in the Mahafatta territories, in the 
province of Khandcsli, 76 miles E. 
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from Surat. Lat. 21°. 17'. N. Long. 
74°. iry. E. 

Nilndaporum. — A town in the 
Northrn- Circiirs, 82 miles W‘. from 
C’icacole. Lat 18°. 23'. N. Long. 
82° 4()'. R 

N UNOY oudoo, {Nandidurga), — 
A strong hill fort in Mysore Kajah’s 
<lomiiiions, 94 miles N. E. from iSc- 
ringapatam. Lut. 13°. 22'. N. Long. 
77°. 53'. E. 

'^rhis place is built on the summit 
of a mountain, about 1700 feet high, 
threo-foiirths of its circumference be- 
ing inaccessible. In 1791 this fortress 
ra nked, in ))oint of strength, next to 
Savendroog, Chitteldrnog, and Kist- 
iiagherry; and was then taken by 
storm, by a detachment under the 
command of Major Gowdie, after 
an obstinate defence of three w'eeks. 
When Ifydcr took it from the Ma-' 
harattas, it was after a tedious 
blo(‘kadc of three years. 

Among the hills of Nundydroog 
there is much fertile laud now co- 
>crcd with bamboos and useless 
trees, but wliicli is <|nilc capable of 
cultivation. . Near to tliis place, 
among the hills of Chinfayaconda, 
the Pennar Hiver is said to spring, 
called Utara Pinakatii in the Sanscrit, 
This river runs towards the ' north ; 
and the Palar, which also springs 
from Niindy, runs to the south. 
These hills may, therefore, be looked 
upon as the higliestpart of the coun- 
try ill the centre of the land south 
of the Krishna. The sources of the 
Cavery and Tboinbuddra rivers, 
towards the western side, an^ pro- 
bably higher, F. Buchamn, 

Vc.) 

Nurpoor. — A small district in the 
Seik territories, i>i the province of 
Lahore, situated jbetween the 32d 
and 33d degrees of north latitude, 
and bounded on the north by the 
River Ravey. 

Nurpoor.— A town in the pro- 
vince of Lahore^ the capital^ of a 
district of the* same name, and 75 
miles E* !N . E. from tlic city of La- 


hore. Lat. 32°. 12'. N, Long. 75°. 
2'. E. 

This town is situated on the top 
of :i hill, which is ascended by stoin* 
steps, and has the appearance of 
opulence .'ind industry. Toward:'* 
the 8. E. the country is ojicn and 
pleasant, %vith a winding stream of 
line water, the heat being much mo- 
derated by the cool hrwzes from tbo 
north-west hills; which, during a 
considerable part of the year, are 
cove, ed with sno\Y. 'i'he Nurpoor 
districts are hounded to the north by 
the Ravey ; on the east, by the Cham- 
bah conntry ; on the west, by some 
small Hindoo districts, lying at the 
head of the Punjab and the Hiver 
Boyah; and on the south by Hur- 
reepoor. In 1783 the revenues of 
Nurpoor were estimated at four lacks 
of rupees. (Foster^ 

Nurrah, (Alotfa). — A town pos- 
sessed by native Goand chiefs iiP 
tlie province of Guiulwann, tributary 
to the Nugpoor Rajah, 78 ni les S, 
by E. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21°. 
2*. N. liOUjc. 82°. 45'. li. 

Nusserab.ad, {Nasembad). — A. 
town in the Mnliaratta dominions, in 
the province ofBerar,42 miles 8. \V. 
from Boorhaiipoor. Lat. 20°. 56'. N. 
Long. 75° 51'. E. 

Nusseritabad, or Sackur. — A 
tow^ii ill the Nizam's dominions, in 
the province of Bejapoor, 43 iniles 
E. N. E, from the city of Beja- 
poor. Lat. 17°. 20'. N. Long. 76°. 
20'. E, 

Nusserpoor, {Nash'jwra). — A 
district in the province of Sinde, si- 
tuated principally between tln^ 26th 
and 27th degivcs of north latitude, 
and intersected by the River Indus. 
It is described by Abiil Fazel, tii 
1582, as /t Sircar Nusserpoor, con- 
taining seven tnalials; revenue, 
daiiw.'' 

Nusserpoor^ A town in the pro- 
vince of Smd€,ithe capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name, and situ- 
f^ted near the biiiiks of the Indus. 
Lat. 25°. 28'. N. Loiig,^. 10 '. E. 
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Oaka, (Oita ), — ^A town and small 
district in the pmviiice of (Jiijiat, 
separated ihiin tliti main land by the 
Ktiii. Lat. 22®. 14. N. Long. 6b®. 
•noMi:. 

Twelve miles vsoiith from Positra 
the bread 111 of the Run is five miles 
and a half, I he bottom being 6rm 
sand, Mith very little n)ud. The 
highest spring tides Hood it to the 
depth of 16 or 18 inches ; at other 
times it is dry, dr merely moist, and 
may mareh(‘d across wish ease, 
'riie Oaka shore is mueh more un- 
even and abrupt than the oilier, and 
is ihickiy covered with the milk 
bush and similar wild shrubs. Alter 
ascending the coast, the descent 
inti> the country is gradual — the ge- 
ii(?ral level of the country being 
imicli lower than r the beach of the 
Jlun.* 

Tlie soil of Oaka is in general 
light red, and of no great depth; 
and jowarce aixl bdjerec are the 
only <?rops it is capablo of yielding. 
There Is hut littl(5 cultivation, how- 
ever — (he inhabitants being a savage 
race, and iiimdi addicted to piracy. 
Oaincls of an inferior des<?ription are 
lured ill Oaka^ the sea-hcacli and 
.sandy slips, covered with shrubs, 
being favourable to the rtjariitg of 
that animal, which n'lpuros tiltid 
carei aiidis suHered to roam wild 
animtg the jungles, where there are' 
no tigers; but leopards have ocea- 
sidiially been seen. It is' also well 
stookfMl with partridges, ({uails, Imres,' 
and hogs. Tlie rock, which abounds 
in the Oaka district, is much im- 
pregnated with iron ore, but very 
little is fused beyond what the black- 
smiths ie<piiro for btiilding and re- 
pairing boats. " 

'I'he po{>iilation here consists, 
chiefly of AVageres, a Ifimteo race 
of men, who are ioriginally from 
Cutch, l)iit w'ho appear' to poSse.ss as 
many Maliomraedatf Is Hindoo prig- 
ciples. Their appearance and man- 
lier of life are barbaihus in the ex- 
treble, a^d they may be said (o live by 


plunder. During the monsoon, liow- 
cver, when their boats are laid up, 
they retire to their siiiail villages, and 
ciiliivate grain for their own use. 
'J hey pay no resTiiiic, their law be- 
ing plungli a,nd (;at. 

The piracies of Oaka are of a 
vciy- ancient date, and (he natives 
couiiiiiic prone to this mode of Jiib, 
to which they are stinmlated by tlio 
nuiiiei'oiis advaiilages they possess 
for carrying it on. The reliance 
they place on the power of llndr 
deity at Dwaraca is 'one of the 
stroiigisvt incentives— his priests and 
attendants being the cliief insti- 
gators of piracy, in return, they 
receive a certain portion of all plun- 
dered property, as a rei*omt»ense I’or 
the protection received from Kiin- 
chor (tlio deity), while the evpedi- 
tioii was at sea. Defore setting otf, 
it is a com moil practice for the pi- 
rates to promise a larger share than 
the god can claim by right, if 
will ensure success to their trip. 
Alaiiy ve.ssels arc tilted out in bis 
name, as sole owner, and actually 
belong to the temple, wliie.h receives 
the plmider they bring back. Ro- 
e.ciitly, these predatory expeditions 
have beem greatly restiainiHl by tiie 
British naval power; but the inha- 
bitants retain all tlieir ancient pro- 
pensity to tlie jiractice. {Macmnnh, 
$*c. ^-f.) 

P^KAMUNDEL, (OknmtDidaJtt ). — A 
distriot in die Ghjrat Peninsula, e\- 
teiiding iifpiig ^ilie sontb side of the 
Gulf of Ciitcb, and situated botvveeii 
the !22d and 23d degrees of iiorlh la- 
titude. » 

This district begins at Kliinhania, 
from w'hcnce VV, by S. the irouniry 
consists of liill aiid dale, with a liui d 
rocky soil. It presents a very wild 
a.sp(fct, few viilajfcs, no ciiUiviifion, 
and abundance of the miitv bush, 
wcU stocked with partridges, hart s, 
and other spt'cies of game. I'liis 
state of desolation was caused by the 
Positra plunderers^ which reductMl a 
considerable iM^rtion,. of the 4lis|]'iet 
to a waste, covored wilh jungle, in 
some places^'^ penetrable. 
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'riiesc rolilw'rs wore expelled by the 
Riitish ill 

'riic wenl oka sij^iiifics any thin*? 
I)*cul or dUTi(.‘ult, in which seii'^e it is 
applied to this wihl and nneoiith dis- 
Iriet. In itiodeni tinif s the term 
Okamiindel is prinripally applied to 
tlie western extremity of the Gnjrat 
Peninsula, separated liotn the main 
land by Si run, or swamp, foritiod by 
the sea making a brea(‘h from the 
north-west shore, near Piiidletaruk ; 
aii«t exteiidiiijy in a S. R direetioii, 
connects itsedf with the sea at 
Aluddee, which is about 14 mihrs 
distant from Piiidletaruk. The 
breadth of this channel gradually de- 
creases; at MiuUlee it is not more 
than a mile, and is sepsirat(‘d from 
the ocean by a low hank, afiout 5il 
yfirds wide, which is woarin;? away, 
b'rom the esirliest period of history 
eomnierce stud agriculture havt; been 
disrcj^Jirded in this part of Gujrat by 
thi^ inhabitants, who. hein<:i; mostly 
lisInTinon, addicted themselves also 
to piracy. ( Mnamu'doj Vo.J 

OuY IsLU. — All island in the 
Rastorii Seas, situated priiieifmiiy 
betw'een the first and second di'^recs 
of south latitude, and the l*28th and 
I29th of east loiif^itude., hi length 
it may be estimated at 65 miles, by 
1 1 miles the averaji^e breadth. Gn 
this island live many runaway slaves 
from Ternab?, wiio cidtivate cloves, 
w'iiich they sell to the .Bujjf^es,ses. 
It is claimed of the Snltuii of Rat- 
ehian, who has a pearl lishery esta- 
blished on the coast. On the west 
sidi; of < H>y tlic Dutch had a small 
tlirt. {Forresty ^c.) 

Oci.;fs»ifeR. — A town in the pro- 
vince ofGu.irat, district of Rroaeh, 6 
mill's S. by \V, from Rroaeb. Lat. 
21®. 37'. N. Lou}*. 73®. K/. E. 

Odei*oor.*^A small town in tbc 
Maliaratta territories, in the province 
of Mahvah, 24 ipileu S. K. from Se- 
ronge. liat. 23®. 68', Loii^. 7b®, 
20'. K. 'Phis place stands on the 
side of a rock, where there is also a 
Hindoo temple of 3 utne celebrity. 
Thete is here i| large tank, and plen- 
ty of fine wells ;.^^d about two 


miles north there is a nulhdi, eoii- 
taliiing water to the end lA’Pebrnary. 

{ms. 4e.) 

ftUEYPOOR, (Vdaifapnra ). — A Raj- 
poot principality, in the province of 
Ajmeer, of which it occupies the 
south-eastern quarter. A consider- 
able portion of the Oileypoof tei ii- 
tories anciently bore the appellation 
of Me war; ami the sovereign is fre- 
quenlly styled the liaiiiiah of Chi- 
lore, under which heads respi^clively 
farther details will he found. 

The present 0«JeT[»oor territories 
may bt* estimated at 1 10 miles in 
length from north to south, by 70 
from east to west, but must be con- 
sidered, as in a perpetual state of 
fluctuation. To tlu; north th<?y are 
bounded by the Ajmeer district and 
the chiefship of Kisheuagtir ; on the 
north west and west by Joudpoor; 
oil the smith aad^soiith cast by the 
province of Malwah ; on the »50iitli 
west by Gnjrat; and on the north* 
east by Kotah ami Rniidce. 

The face of tlie Gdeypoor territo- 
ries Is in general moiinfuinous ; but, 
when propi'ily cultivated, extn'iriely 
fertile. It yields sugar, indigo, to-: 
hacco, wheal, rice, barley ; there are 
also iron mines, with plenty of fuel ; 
and 30 miles north of Ctdcypijor sul- 
phur is found, but it is ol an inferior 
quality to that procured from Sinat. 

'J he country is naUirallv strong. TJio 
city of Odeyjioor, which is situated 
in an amphitheatre of hills, is gmud- 
ed ill the apjiroach by a deep and 
dangerous detile, which admits only 
of a single carriage passing at a linn' ; 
yet so extensive is the circuit jiro- 
tected by this pass, tfiat between four 
and .50a villages are comprehended 
witbin its generality of 

the cattle are inferior to those of the 
more western countries. 

. The lands throngbpiit Odeypoor 
1^0 heldxpn thei'cudal system, but a 
considerable paii tributary to the 
Mahnraitas, whcf ppseursK also many 
of tl^^' loost Oppl^i towns. In the 
pfbscnt distracted slate of the R ana’s 
dbmiiiioiis the revenue is rarely paid,, 
exqcpt when levied by« for^e; imd 
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the fciichitones as seldom obey liis 
siiiiiinuiis to apficar at eonrt. The 
nobility are Rajpoots, or^ Rajapoo- 
ti'as, called Rliatorcs in the vulgar 
dialect. They are of the tribe Seso- 
dya, which is estecinod the purest 
and mo^'t noble. The weapons of 
ail Odevpoor Rajpoot consist of a 
inatcbloek, lance, and sabre, but 
principally of the two latter. The 
cultivators arc composed ofRajpoots, 
Jaiits, Braliitiiiis, and Bheels. The 
i.diief towns are Odevpoor, Chitore, 
Jalore, Bilarah, find 2$huhpoordh, and 
the great mass of the inhabitants 
Hindoos of ihc Braliniinical perstia^ 
sioiK (fr. Thomasy Broughton^ Wit- 
ford, §e,) 

Odeypoor. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Ajincer, situated on the 
sou th side of the Baiia ss B i ver. Lat. 

28'. N. Long. 74°. 6'. E. This 
place stands within an amphitheatre 
of hills, which has’ but one road that 
^admits a carriage ; but there are two 
other passes through which single 
horses can go. The wells in the 
iieighhourliood, although but a smiiH 
distance iVoin the surface of the 
earth, are strongly impregnated with 
mineral particles, which flow with 
the water from the hills. 

'riie Rana of Odeypoor is of the 
?*esodya tribe, and is considered as 
the most noble of all the Rajpoot 
chiefs; but is much inferior in power 
to the Rajahs of »ryeiiagnr and Joud- 
pbol*. particularly the latter. Hi.s 
family is also highly regarded hy the 
Alahominedans| in coiiscquciice of a 
tradition, that he is descended in 
the female line from the celebrated 
Mushirvan, who was King of Persia 
at the birth of Mahomined, and thus 
to have in that line a common origin 
vvitii flic Seids descended from 11 os- 
sein, the son of Ali. In 1807 the 
Rajahs of Jycnagur and Joudpoor 
continued their mutual pretensiom* 
to marry the daughter of trie Rana 
of Odeypoor, whicP involved them 
ill hostility, by which the Malta* 
rati a plu|^’ers proflted. (fi. T/rt** 

pO£v!pobR.^^^tuwii\l] the ter- 


ritories of Ihc Nagpoor Maharattns. 
in the province of Giindwana, 7.3 
miles N. E. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 
22°. 37'. N. liong. 83° 40'. K 
Offak. — A harbour on the Island 
of Wagccoo, where there is a stream 
of fresh w ater, and good anchorage. 

Og IJRR A Pi> H u A , ( Af^urupnra ). — A 
town possessed by iiidepeinlont ze- 
mindars, in the province of Orissa, 
70 miles N. W. from Cuttack. Lat. 
21° 23'. IS . liOiJg. S.'P. 3.5'. i :. 

Okiraii. — A town in the province 
of Bengal, district of Burdwan, 105 
miles N.W. from CaJeutta. Lat. 23°. 
3b'. N. Long. 87° 15'. E. 

Olpar, (t//?^para). — A towm in tbo 
province of Gujrat, d istrict of Broa cb, 
s.evcii miles north from Surat. Lat. 
21° 18'. Long. 73° 1'. E. 

By the treaty concluded with the 
Peshwa^ on tlic 16th Dec. 1803, sup- 
plemental to that of Basscin, the 
perguiiiiuh of Oipar, yielding a rovo 
ime of 316,000 rupees, was as a par- 
ticular favour restored to the Pesh- 
wa; but as, on ucconut of its proxi- 
mity to the city of Surat, it was of 
great value to the British, it was 
agreed that it should be so managed 
and governed by the Maharatta au- 
tliority, as to conduce to the conve- 
nience of that city, and to the pro- 
motion of an amicable commercial 
intercourse : the sovereignty of the 
River Tuptce to remain with the 
Briti.sh. {Treaties, §*c.) 

Omi’.ay Isle. — ^An island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the 
coast of Timor, between the eighth 
and ninth degrees of south latitude. 
Ill length it may be estimated at 45 
miles, by 13 the average biea.ith. 

Omeerseer. — A village in tlic 
province of Culch, situated about 
tour miles .south from Luokpiit Bun- 
der. Lat. 23°. 4p'. N. The soil of 
the adjacent lands is a red sandy 
loam, and is tolerably well culti- 
vated. There are lew trees besides 
the 'baubool ; but the grass on the 
hills is good, altliough thinly^ scat- 
tered. ' 

Omercuntuc, (ATiuira cantacs ), — - 
A celebrated placb of Hindoo pil- 
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j^riniage, in tlio province of Guild- 
wiiiia, 52 miles N. N. W. from Rnt- 
liuipoor, and (i9 K. by N. from Muiid- 
lah. Lat 22®. 63'. N. Loiij^. 82®. 
16'. R. 

I’lie country around Oinrrcnntuc 
is very wild, and thinly inljabitcd. 
It is seldom or never fre(|u<?nted by 
any travellers, except Hindoo pil- 
grims, who g^o to visit the sources of 
the Soane and Nerbuddah rivers at 
this place ; the usual road to which 
is by Ruttunpoor. These rivers are 
.said to derive their origin from the 
water that is collected in, and issues 
from the cavities of the mountains, 
which form the elevated table land 
of Omercuntiic. Of this territory 
the Nagpoor Rajah claims a part, 
the Rajah of Sohagopoor another 
part, and the Goaiids a third ; but 
the whole is generally in the posses- 
sion of the latter. {Blunt, 

Omeupoor, {Afriarapura). — A 
town in the Nizamis territories, in 
the province of Bcrar, 82 miles N. R. 
from Julnapopr. Ltat. 20®. 23'. Is. 
Long. 77®. 10'. E. 

Omrattee, {Amaravati, Divitte), 
— A large fortified and trading town 
ill the ^Nizam’s dominions, in the 
province of Bcrar, 30 miles south 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20®. 60'. N. 
Long. 78®. 20'. E. A considerable 
c|iiatitity of cotton of a good length 
and staple is transported from hence 
to Bengal by land carriage, being a 
distaiieo of more than 600 miles. 
The prime cost at this place i.s less 
than 2d. sterling per pound; atjMir- 
za{M)or on the Ganges, in the Benares 
province, it brings from 40 to 46s. 
p(‘r cwfr ^Colehroohe, <$'<?.) 

— A town in the 
Nizam’s dominions, in the province 
of Bcrar, 20 miles 8.W. from Ellicli- 
poor. Lat. 21®. N. Long. 77®. 
64'. E. 

OMUi>WARA,(C6>wirf/t?rtrfl). — A dis- 
trict in the Maharalta territories, in 
the province of Malwah, situated 
between the 24th, and 26lh degrees 
of north latitude.* This country is 
of am uneven, hilly surface, and much 
covered with jungle ; but, where cut- 


tivatiKl, of great fertility, bt'iiig in- 
tcrs(‘ctcd by the Sopra and Gillysind 
rivers. It contains no tow ii of con- 
sequence. 

( )nc ologur, {Avgnh^har'). — A 
town possessed by indopeiidont zo- 
iiiiiidais, in the province of Orissa, 
66 miles west from Cuttack. Lat, 
20®. 36'. N. Long. 85®. 20'. E. 

Ongole, {Augula), — A district in 
the NoriluTn Carnatic, situated be- 
tween the 16th and 16th degrees of 
north latitude. It was formerly de- 
pendent on the Kirpa or Cudapali 
principality; but was afterwards in- 
corporated with the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts, and subject to the Na- 
bob of Arcot. The sovereignty of 
Ongole was finally acupiircd by the 
Company in 1801, by tn aty with the 
nabob; and with Ntioor, and in- 
cluding part of the Western Pollams, 
now forms one of the collectorships, 
into which the Oarnatic has Jiceii 
subdividcHl, under the Madras Presi- • 
deucy. It is inferior in point of fer- 
tility to Taiijorc and several other 
districts in liiis province, and has 
never been remarkable for trade or 
maiinfaeturcs. 'liie Mussy and the 
Goiidegaiiima are the principal ri- 
vers, the latter being the boundary 
line between the Carnatic and the 
Northern Circars, 'liic chief towns 
are Ongole, Conrehier, and Sintul- 
^croo. 

OxGOLE. — A towm in the Carna- 
tic Province, district of Ongole, 173 
miles N. by W. fi ' > in M a d ra s. Lat. 
15®. 31'. N. l.ong. 80®. 1'. K. This 
place formerly possessed fortilica- 
tions of consitlerable strength; but’ 
the necessity for thi‘m having passed 
away, they were allowed to decay. 

Onore, {Hanavma), — A sea-port 
t<iw ii in the province of North Ca- 
iiara. Lut, 14®. *18'. N. Long. 74®. 
26'. E. This was tbnnci'ly a place 
of great commerce, wliere Hydcr 
had esiiblishcd a dock-yard for 
building ship.s o| war ; but it was 
totajiy deii)olishe^; fcy Tippoo, when 
it twas recovered^ at the treaty of 
Mangalor^. 'rhere tiow a cnstoiii* 
house here, and part of the town l^s 
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bcf'ii rebuilt,^ . Boats come from Goa ^OCHlSApRonQiiT/jaymi fhtrgtt). 
aiifl liajkf^o^^to pHidiasc rice, betel -^A stroiijf hill Ib^iii tlic Bala^haut 
iri^t, pepper; coipoa nuts, salt fish,&c. o^cil territories, district of Harpo- 
WuWli Avei^ tiimeidy mnoh annoy iitUly. Lat 14®; 32'* N. ' JLic>n^. 7.^^^ 

: ' ; b>\ piratical boats ; from the 6pl^ E. 'riiis fortress is situated 

Yalta coast^ii evil tbatatili . exists^ about 12 miles to the eastward of 
bdt iiot to ko great -nd liiirryliur, ami has the api^earaimo 

this pmt of Cmiara the^ never, w of great strength; being of eonsider- 
niaiiiitaclnres to any cbiistderiiblb .‘kble height, unconnected and abrupt, 
amount, and the trade wkSvwiiolty parlicnlHiiy to the northward and 
destroyed by Tippoo. The Portu- westward, whfci'o it is almost perpeii- 
guese erected a fort here so early ;ii8 . dicular; ( A/aor, 

1505. '? V f^bcHAsiy?ft.-^A towii in the dis- 

The Lake oh Oiiore is of great ex- trict of N c>*er, situated about 25 
tent, and, like' that of Cniidap^, jmles S.W. iVom 'J'heraud,and s!ih- 
eontaius many islands; some of which jeetto the cliief pi Morwarra, It is 
are cultivated. It roaches >ijilmoft surrounded by a dry thorn liedge, 

V to tile Ghauts, and ill the dry spkkdn has a small tank of bad water, and 
is almost salt; but it receives many some excellent wells. The inhabit' 
small .streanis, which during ibC ants are Jliiits knd' Coolees. 
rainy reason liecoind. tprretits,‘:^id Ooj ain, (f Jm/mt).— A district pos- 

ronder the w’liolc fresh.' Itabpthids sesscjd by the. Sindia Mnhayatta fa-, 
with fidr, 'which, when i^ted, forins mily, in the province of JMaiwah, 
a GOQiisidci'able af ticle df coniiderce tiiatcd bet ween the 23d and 24tii ' 

• with the dnliiiid couM degrees of north latiliule. By A bill 

chanan, 4re.) v ' ' l’a«el, hi 1682, it is: described as fol- 

ONRUST lstE*---A v^; small isle, lows: ' , ; 

about a quarter of a mile hi . circiiin- .^V >8ircar Opjaiib coiitdining 10 

* ft*rence, situated .two and a half mabalsi measiircmcnt, 925,622 bcij- 
leagiu^s from Batavia. In tlie centre gabs ; fbveiiiu\ 43,827*960 ilimis 
of tiie island, and within a fort, stand seyarghal, 281,816 daiiiK. Tins sir- 
the Dutch East India Company V car fiirinsheS 3250 cavalry, and 
warehouses fa tin, pepper; and eof llAW infantry.-^ 

fee. Here their ships refit; mid ;lbe Soil in the vicinity^ 
heave down— Oiero being very gdpdr'^^ Oojiun^ greatest 

wharfs for that purpose, at wliMih ive phH^ of the Malw all Province, is a 
ships; may heave down at h :^e; black vegetable mould, Which, in 
tfi^arc also large macliines for itiiiiy .season,' be<*om6s 'so soft, 

masting ships. The Dutch kept aii that travclliiig is hardly pVtiotiOahlo, 
<;stdblisiiuient on Unrust of 500 per- In drying it (Tacks in all directions, 
sons, of whom 100 vvtrp European and theftssuiesareso vtidc and deep 
carpeirtens,and thprc^ 8ihVe.»* There by the road side* as to diake a jour- ‘ 
is above 20 the ney dniigi!fous;v The ifyabtity of 

piers; ahd it ris^- and fills that faltk in ordinary seasons 

in 24 hodrs.';: O is so consfderable, and the gmund 

be ihoip healthy thin Batavia- so retentive; of iUMlsture, tliat wells 
notwitbstahdi%;: a vhi^ sipkly placCr arc little used tbrAv^tering the fields; 

SinvorhiM^t §v.)i but this inakps ; tiie suflrrhig tnord 

OsTARUEE.-^A towii imjjseksed .sevtT(\ if the ptTh/dical rani fails^ 
independent in the pro^ there beiiig no wells ready to «ifp|>Jy^ 

viiice of G^dwawa, district of Bil- the deficiency. It is .singular tliat' 
Ipmajahi; |S^|bilcS tvpm th^.westtini the vinc in tips district produces: i 
ttontier^^ in w Bahir second crop of .In the rainy " 

. 24^. 13^ N/ Xiong. season, but tlfoy ■ ididulouS', and 

VX ■" of ail qhal%, ' other 
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fruits are the mango, gnava, pfSn- coustnieteil of wotxl, aiidtlic inter- 


tain, melon, water melon, and se- 
veral vaHetios of the Orange and 
lime trees. In 17JK) the district iin- 
jiiiediatel> dependent on 0 (»jain 3 ield- 
<*d a revenue of five lacks of riijtees 
]i('r annum, and eompreheuded 175 
villag<*s. {Hitnler^ (Vt*. 

OoJ) IN, — A eit^' ofgreat 

<-eh‘hrit 3 in the pioviiire of Malwah, 
the capital of the doniinions of the 
Sindia Maliaratta familv. I ait. 2.3®. 
12'. N. Long. 75". 50'. L. Abiil 
I’azrl, in 1.582, it is described as 
follows : — “ Oojain is a large eity on 
the banks of tJie Sopra, and held in 
liigli veneration ]>v the Iliiidoos. it 
is astonishing* that sometimes this 
river Hows with milk.” 

'J’his city, called in siinserii Ujja- 
yini and Ayanti, boasts a nuist re- 
mote anllijuity. A i-haptcr in ibe 
Hindoo jVl^tlioiogical l’u<‘ins, iiann'd 
Puraiis, is devoted to the deserip- 
lion of it ,* and it is irnmlioiied in the 
roripins of the Lrythreaii Sea, as 
well as in Ptoloiny, under the name 
of Ozeiic. It is also eoiiKidercd by 
II iiidou gi'Ogi apIi<M'.s a nd aslj'oiioniers 
as tJie first meridian. 'J'ho modern 
town is situated a luih* to the south- 
ward of the aneieiit, w hich L said 
to have been overwhelmed by a epu- 
viiision of nature, about the' time of 
Itajah A'ierainaililya, when it was 
the seat of iuts, learning, and em- 
pire. (In tlie spot w here the ancient 
eity is supposed to have stood, by 
<liggiiig to the depth of 15 or 18 feet, 
brick wfills, pillars of stone, and 
pieces of wood of an extraordinary 
iisrdn(‘ss are found. L’teiisils of va-' 
rions kimk are sometimes <lng uj> in 
the same pfaees, and ancient coins 
are fre»|nejitJy di.seovered. 

'J lie present city of Oojain is of 
I an oblong form, abojit six miles in 
ciicnml'erence, and siinoiindcd by a 
stone vvalhOtli rpiuid towers. Witiiin 
tliisspaeetberc' is some wasteground, 
but the inhabited part oecupics the 
grealiiKt portion, and is much crowd- 
ed with biiiUliugs and population. 
The hcuLises arc built partly o!' brick 
and partly of \vood, Uic frame being 


.stices filled iiji wiih bricks^ ba\iiig a 
roof of lime terrace or tih's. M’ht; 
priiHupal bazar is a spacious regular 
street, jiaved with stone, and having 
houses on each side of two stori(*s in 
height. Tin; lower stories, the as- 
(;ent to whieh is by five or six st< jis 
from the street, are iis<*d assiiops; 
the upper are the habitations of the 
owners. Tin? most iem;nkal)|c bnild- 
iugs are four niosijiies erectc'd by 
privat(‘ indivitinals, and a great miiu- 
ber of liiiidoo temples. Siiidia's 
jialace makes but a poor ap[iear- 
aiiee, being .so miielt siiiTomuled by 
otli(*r buildings as to ho little re- 
marked. 'J3ie south willl of the city, 
w:ashed |jy the Sijipaiali Itiver, is 
named .Jeysingpoor ; and eontains 
an observatory, built by Kajab Jey- 
siiigli of Jyenagiir. 

'J'be ollieors orgov(‘rinnent are al- 
most till* only MahaTatta inbabitAiits 
of Oojain. The ^lalioimnedans form 
a considciirblo portion of the popu- 
lation, and are principally composed 
of a particular class named ilolirah. 
Trom Snral an? iinp.orted various 
kinds of Jiiuropeaii and Oiiiiicse 
goods, whieh are frerpKuitly to he 
bought very cheap here. Ih*ails and 
assafoetida (the latter Ibo prodm.-tion 
of Siiide) are brought lu re hy the 
route of Marwar; and diamonds 
fruiii Bundeiennd pass tlnongji this 
oily to Surat. 3'):e piihlie hazurs 
are, iu general, well siip]died with 
fruits, vegetabh'S, and grain ; but, 
in 1804, when visited hy a llritish 
embassy, persons weri' seiui dead 
and d>ing pf Ininger in the open 
streets. The inhabitants explained 
this oirenmstanee by sv-ving they 
were strangers, and that the fear 
each individual bad of shew i;jg the 
appcuvanije ofsuperfiuity,oeeasioned 
this df‘p!orable want of hiiinaiiity. 

'i'iie hills in this iieighheiiihoud 
are ehielly ^olnposwl of granite, hut 
they are covered |with vegetable 
mould of a suiaeicni depth to admit 
of cifltiva^ipu, Adj/>iiiing the sub- 
terraiieu 11 ruins, on the bajiks of the 
Sipparah, is Kajah Bbirtery’s 
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It consists of a lon<^ gallery, support- 
ed by ])iU!lirs, with chai»ii)crs «v\ca- 
valcd on each side, contaiiiiiiu: male 
lis^ures cuiiously carved in the walls. 
Here Rajah Rliirtcry, the brother of 
Rajah Vicrama(lit>a, is said to have 
shut himself up after havinp: relin- 
quished the world. Amoupr the na- 
tives a tradition exists, “fhat this cave 
formerly extended under ground to 
Benares and Hiirdwar. 

Ptolemy places Oojain about 255 
geographical miles from the mouth 
of the River Jllahi, but the real dis- 
tance is not more than 200 miles. 
Rajahs of this city arc mentioned by 
Ferishlaso early as A. D. 1008, and 
it was first conquered by the Ma- 
hommedans about 1230. 'flic cele- 
brated Rajah Jcysingh held the city 
and territory of Oqjaiii of the Em- 
peror Mahoinmed Shah, hut it soon 
afterwards fell ipto the power of the 
M^harattas, and has been possessed 
for four generations by the Sitidia 
family. Jyapa Sindia is the first of 
this race upon record, and was a 
servant of the Peshwa Bajc<u-ows, 
who appointed him to several mili- 
tary coniniands. He was followed 
by his son Junkojee, who was mur- 
dered after the battle of Paiiiput ; 
Ins uncle Ranojec succeeded to his 
territories, 'fhis chief left two sons, 
KedaVjee, the father of A nil nd Row, 
the father of Dowlct Row Sindia; 
and Madliajee Sindia, who supplant- 
ed his elder brother, and seized on 
the thrornx 

IVIadhajec Sindia lost a leg early 
in life at the battle of Paiiiimt, so 
fatal to the i\laharatta.v ; but he con- 
tinued an active persevering eoin- 
mander through life, and attained to 
•so griiat a degree of power as to ov«?r- 
shadow the whole Maharatta em- 
pire. Ry the iiitrodiietioii of liuro- 
poan discipline among his troops, he 
subdued a eoiisiderablp porticAi of 
Hindostan Prorrr, rendered the Raj- 
poots trjhutary,^aud brought his do- 
minions in contact with those of the 
Company under the Bengal Presi- 
dency. Dy^g without issue, in 1794, 

» he left )i49 hereditary possessions and 


eonrpiosts to his nephew, Dowlel 
Row Sindia, who for some years 
augmented his dominions by uiieeas- 
ing eiieroaehmcnts on his neigh- 
hours; until, ill 1803, he ventured 
to try his strength with the British. 
A short and vigorous war ensued, in 
the course of which he expeiieii<*cd 
such signal defeats from Geiu rals 
AVellesley and Lalu*, as tlireat<*ned 
the utter extinction of his sove- 
reignty. 

A treaty of peace was, in ronse- 
quenee, eoiieluded on tlie .301h Dee. 
1803, by which he eculed to llu; Bri- 
tish ail the territory situated between 
the Ganges and Juimia, and all his 
possessions of every description in 
the country to the northward of those 
belonging to the Rajahs of Jyeiiagnr, 
and Joudpoor, and the Hanah of 
Goliud. He also relinquished to Ilia 
British government the fort and ter- 
ritory of Broach, and the fort and 
territory of Almiednuggiir; and all 
his possessions to the south of the 
Adjtiiilee Nills, including the fort 
and district of .fahiapoor, the town 
and district of Guiidat>oor, and all 
the other districts between that 
range of bills and the Godavery. 

The fort of Aseerghur, the city of 
Booihaiipoor, the forts of Pouiia- 
ghur and Doliud, and the ton'itories 
in Kiiaiidesh and Gujrat were re- 
stored to Sindia. The districts of 
Dhoolpoor, Baree, Rajah Kcrah, and 
some other lands north of th(5 Chiini- 
hiil, Sindia and his adherents were 
to be allowed to hold under the 
(Company's protection. By this treaty 
also the British government agreed 
to pay pensions to cevtdin persons 
attached to the court of Sindia, not 
to exceed 17 lacks of rupees per 
annum; and •this chief renouneed 
all claims or • interference in the af' 
fairs of his IVlajesty Shah Allnin. 
lie also engaged to (exclude all J<hi- 
ropeans hostile to tin* British from 
his service and dominions. During 
this short war /.he city of Oojain was 
occupied by the Bombay army, but 
it was restored W'hcu the pdace was 
established. 
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On the 23d March, 1804, a ti'oaty or any oihor on the north bank of the 
of defensive alliance was concluded ('hninbiil, as also to the cdiiniries of 
with Sindia by Colonel Malcolm on 'roiik Kainpoorati, Ihihraiiup^auni, 
the part of the llritish government; Zcmeidalu Ike. and to the distrh-tsof 
by the conditions of winch Nindia Dlioolpoor, Haiah Keirah, and Ba- 
agreed to receive, and the Biitish to ree; all of which to remain in the 
iiiriiish, a .subsidiary force of not possession of the ITononrabie Com- 
less than GOOO regular infantry, to paiiy. In consideration of this ar- 
be stationed near the frontier of Sin- raiigcmeiit, the British government 
dia’s dominions, and the expense engaged to pay Sindia pcTsonally and 
defrayed out of the revenues of the exclusively four lacks of riip(;es per 
country ceded by him. "riiis force annum, and also to assign a juhire of 
to be cmploved only in executing two lacks of rupees to Haiizah Bhye, 
services of importauce ; such as the tlic wife of Dowlet Ro\v Sindia, and 
protection of his country from at- a Jagbire of one laek of ruiM^es to 
tack, invasion, (*r rebellion ; but not Cliiiuimah Bhye, the daughter of 
to be employed on trilling occasions, that chief. 

In the event of a war Sindia eii- By this arrangement it was slipu- 
gaged to join the Company’s forces latcd, that the British should not 
with 6000 infantry and 10,000 ca- interfere in tiie aifairs of the Kajahs 
lalry : and he also agreed to submit of Odypoor, Juudpuor, or Kotah ; or 
all dilferenecs he might have with of any other chiefs, the tributaries 
tlie Pesliwa to tlie arbitration of the of Sindia, situated m Malwah, Me- 
British govermnent. war or Marwar ; ana it also engaged 

Many disputed points still remain- to leave all future dillereiices re- ' 
ing unadjusted, a detinitivo treaty of specting boundaries betwiien Holcar 
alliance was coticliidod with Dowlet aud Sindia to be adjusted by tlieiii- 
Kow Sindia, on the 22d Nov. 1805, selves. Since this period nothing 
by Colonel Malcolm, on the part of remarkable has intervened. Dowlet 
tlu; British goveniment ; by which Row Sindia still occupies the throne, 
the fortress of Gualior, and the ter- and employs his time chit^lly in 
I'itories of Coliud were ceded to Sin- phindcring such of his nciighbours 
dia, who agreed to relinquish all as are not under the Tkitish pro- 
claim to the pensions of 15 lacks of tcction ; but the field of iMahmatta 
rupees, granted by the treaty of devastation is now greatly curtailod. 
Surjee Aiijeiigaiim to eeilaiii chief Travelling distance from Calcutta 
ollicers of bis state. , to Oojaiii by Miiiidlah, 9117 miles; 

With the view of preventing any from Bombay by Boorhanpoor, 500 ; 
niisiiiiderstaiidiiig relating to their from Delhi, 440; from Hyderabad, 
respective possessions in Jiiiidostan, 534 ; from Nagpoor, 340 ; and from 
it was agreed, that the River Chum- Poonab, 442 miles. {Hunter, Rmnel, 
bill should form the boundary be- Treaties, Qth Re^, Ferishta, Wilford, 
tween thtf t\vo states, from the city ^c. (St.) 

of Kotaii oil the west to the limits of Don. — A town in tlio province of 

the Coliiid tenitories on the east; Gujrat, district of Werreaiy 15 miles 
Sindia to abandon all claim to the to the north of Rahdunpoor. 
north bank, and the Company to the ’riiis place, celebrated for the 
south, with the cxccplion of the thievish disposition of its inhabit-* 
Taluoks ofBhadek and Soosepniah ; is situated on the borders of 

which, being ou the banks of the the teiTitoiy dislftigiiished by the 
Jumna, wore to remain with the name of Kakreze.* It is an open 
British. . town, with one long bazar street, the 

By the iiRli siTtidc of this treaty houses of which are tolerably well| 
Sindia*resigns all pretensions to any constructed, and several have upper 
tribute from the Rajali of Boondee, stories. It contains ahput 200^ 

2 5 2 
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Jiousi\s, 8(»0 of wbirh an* iiiliabitoil 
b> (’oolcds, and can scinl Iditli, on 
an urgent occasion, many inatch- 
lock-nicn. The other inhahitants 
arc Kooiibccs, Rehbarees, and a few 
HMMyans. 'J’hc present cliief of Ooii 
is a Cooleo, named Prethi Raj,\v!iose 
territorial iiieome is about (^)Od ru- 
pees ; besiMi s wbieh be is supposed 
to reuii/e double llie amount from 
bis shiire of ]>liin.iere(l properl 3 \ 
'I'liere arc pleiitv of wells at Oon, 
and th(' iiiiiiK'diatr' \ieinity is open 
and eiiliivaieTl. The ehiefs palace 
is an npper-rojmied Imuse, snrroniid- 
ed hy a scpiare wall, within wiiieli 
cnelosuiv there arc also liuiises for 
the rclati<Mis tlie family, and sta- 
bles. {Mannurdn, A c.) 

OoNAiiB. — A siJiall villaj^c .ill tlic 
province of Gujrat, lielotijijiii^ to the 
Giiieowar, situalc'd 60 miles S. R. 

• rom iSural. A| this plaec^ there is a 
bot w ob, w liicli, like all (dlier exlra- 
ordinarv phenomena of nature, is 
b<*ld sacred by tlie llinchios, and re- 
sorted to by pilj^rims of that reli- 
i;ion, who are supplied by the- olliei- 
alini*; j;riesi with the iiiiiaeuloiis his- 
tory of its ori;j,in}d formatioji hy Ka- 
iriri Chandra. {Drummamt^ S'c.) 

OoNjAUA. — A Kajpnot town ill the 
prcjviiiee of Ajnieer, tin? rajah of 
which is relatoil and a feudatory to 
. the .lyeiia^in fannh. I iUt. 61'. 

Jion^-. 76°. 6iS'. I'.. 'I'liis is a 
larjvc town enclosed b\ a wall, partly 
of mud and partly of stone. The 
rajah has a liand.some iionse witiiiu 
a stone enclosure, surnniuded by a 
ililt:h. ( Jh un^hton^ \'v.) 

OuErcii A, (‘irijaynj . — A Iai>ve and 
]) 0 ])nkins 1 o\vn lieion^in^' totlu; I lajah 
or.lyona;.v«ir, i» tlie [novineo of Aj- 
nicer, (f/. T/tomas^ (Vc.) 

OilFV, (Ari ). — A small town tri- 
bul.uy to the i\Iabaraitas, in tlie ]»ro- 
vince of Aj;’ra, 17 miles S. W . fi oin 
Kalpy on the .fumna. Lat. 

>»■. iioiig. 7<J°.j>Ty. !'k 

ORISSA, (iJddessa). ^ 

A Iai:jve province in the Dcci-an, 
« extcu(iir)(r from the IGlh to tlic 23d 


depTcs of north latitude. To the 
north it is bounded by rb^n^at ; to 
ibe south by tin* River Goclavery ; 
on the east it has the Ray of ]^en^'al; 
and on the wc.st the proviniie of 
Ginidwana. In lenu:tb, IVomN. E. 
to S.\y. it may be esliinated at 6.30 
mihis, by OtI the a\<*ra^<’ breiKllli. 

Aeeordiii^ to the Institutes of Ae • 
her, Orissa, in its <;ica1est ilimen- 
sioiis, in 1602, was divided into live 
distrie.ls, vix. Jt^iiasir, roniprisinu; 
Midnapoor, and tiu' Iiiitisli posst's- 
sions lyiii^; north and east of tin? Ri- 
ver Sribiiiire(‘ka ; 2. Rinhlfnelv (now 
Cnttae-k); 3. Ciittai^k ; 4. Kulliii};-, or 
Cieaeole; 6. Rajamniidry. r»esides 
Ibis territory on the s(;a-c(>ast, Orissa, 
al.so eompri.'heiided a iiioiiniainons 
iiiiprodnctive rt‘}^ioii on tin* w i'stei'ii 
frontier, making; part of llie .It har- 
cniid, or .limply eoiintry, with the 
districts of Itntteiipoor and Siiinb- 
liiilpoor ; but Ibe two latter proi»erly 
belong; to Giindwtiiia. 

I'he interior of Ibis province re- 
mains in a very sa\a«»e slate, beiii^ 
composed of rn^g;ed bills, iininha.- 
bited jmrj»;les, and deep waler- 
. courses, surrounded by putbi* ss de- 
serts, Ibrests, or valleys, and per- 
vaded by a pestihuitiiil almosplicre. 
It forms a siroiig; natural barrier to 
the maritime districts, biMUg,' only 
traversed during; the driest season 
from l'’ebruarv to May by the Liim- 
baliies, or inland carriers. 'I'lieii* 
are only t\^o passe.s propmiy cx- 
f>}ored, isi llie wdiole lenj^tb of the 
gjreai. monntaiiiows rid.i;e, (extending; 
iVoni the Godavcj'V the Tvlaha- 
middy; the one diroel from (’iuiii- 
<l di to Cieacoh'; the ^^bliuue 

from (.’hotec.sg;hur by tin w;iy of 
Kaialiindi ; both uniting, at the [lass 
of Saioor, or«Saureaeea. Ry lliis 
])a.ss, during; the Ibeneh possessiini ‘ 
oi’ the \orliierii Cirears in 1764, a 
body of Maharattas were inlro- 
dne^ d ; more than b;df perished liom 
tlie noxious air of the bills, and tin? 
remainder, ratber than return by so 
destriietivo a road, made a prodigi- 
ous elreiiLt sputli by Rajatmiildry and 
the Godavei'y. 
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The principal modern subdivisions 
of this extensive province arc, Cica- 
eohr, Rajatnutidry, Cuttack, Molinr- 
l»utig;e, Midnapoor, and Konjeur; 
under wliich heads further 1opog:ra- 
phical details will he found. The 
chief rivers are the Godavery, tlic 
Mahamiddy, the Rytnrnee, and the 
Subunre(;ka ; besides iiiminierable 
niouiitaiii streams of a short course. 
Althoiigii (,)rissa may bi; gvnerally 
d<jscril»ed as a barren province, coni- 
parctl with Bengal, yet the maritime 
part ecpials in fertility any territory 
in the Carnatic, or soutli of India-; 
and the district of IMidnapoor is ex- 
celled by very . few in Bengal. The 
conntrv lietwcpii the rivers (Jaintee 
and JIatnoni is one of the lincst 
parts 4>f the provinct^ and is inha- 
bited by a eonsiderablo imiiibcr of 
weavers ; cliicfly of eoars(i muslins 
lor tnrbans ; sanacs are also a staple 
inainifactnre. The licst bamboos 
<iscd fur puliui(|uins come from the 
purgimnalis of'rolelian au<i Ilindole. 
They grow near the summit of the 
ro(?ks, and spring in J uly, when the 
people who eolleet them, having 
selected the strongest shoots, tie 
iheni to stakes driven iiito the 
ground, and thus dirced their giowtli 
to the proper shape. In this manner 
tlicy grow 20 yards long by the 
setting in of the dry season, when 
their tops are ciitolf. If siifl’ered to 
stand longer the holluw part in- 
crcascs, and tliej become weaker. 

Ill the back parts of this pro\iiicc, 
beyond the British domiiiipn, the 
native Ooreas aj'C a fierce people, 
ami possess a considcrahlc degree of 
])crsoiiaT (iouragi*. Tlicy are eoiii- 
inonly arrm-d with bows and arrows, 
i)rsword.s; tlio latter being generally 
carriiai naked, amf arc of a sliajic 
wbieli is broad at; die end, but nar- 
low in the middle. 'J’liey have a 
rooted aiiti]>uthy to the !^lahurattas, 
who plunder and Oppress them. I'iie 
Ooreas witbin the Company’s jnris- 
dietion artv a quiei inoffensive race ; 
and, with a few^ peculiar exceptions 
as to* manners, resemble the other 
Alindoo natives under the British 


dominion. From tin* strict and n*- 
gular administration of jnstiec, ami 
the lirm coercion of all violence, this 
resemblaiiet; must gnuluallj in- 
crease, until a British Hindoo shall 
bo perceptibly dilfcreiit IVnrn one 
siibje^d to tin? caprices of a native 
potentate. 'J'he laugnagc of this 
province, and the cliaraeter in wliieli 
it is written, are both called 1 )on*c‘ali. 

In Uiiei(*nt Hindoo llisloiy, I t- 
cala, or Ddnidesa, was m'ariy co- 
extensive witli the modern Hi issu ; 
the name l. tcala, or 1. di aia, in»|)ly- 
iiig the great or fainoiis eomitry of 
Cala. It was then inhabited iiy a 
powinfiil and martial r:iee, who W(‘re 
at last extirpated by the Karnas, or 
Kings of .Magadha. In more re<a*nt 
limes it was governed by a dynasty 
of Mindno princes of the race of 
Gnjaputty, who, in 1 61)2, were con- 
qneted by Mansi rgiiii, the ]*bi)peior 
Aeher’s viceroy in Jicngal, to wliicli , 
dominion it was then nniicxi'd as a 
dependent government; extchding 
from 'J'limlook, on tin banks of tin; 
Great Ganges, to naiannindry, on 
the Lesser Ganges, or Giingji (hula- 
very of the Deccan. It then mea- 
sured along the sea roast, near tJOO 
mile.s, by 40 the modi urn brc.'nllh, 
strelehiiig to tin; hills westward, and 
contained the nation of llic Ooreas, 
a distinct race oi' Hindoos, dilforiiig 
ill language, iminm'rs, ami sonn; pe- 
culiarities of religion, liom the otln.T 
Brahiniidcal sects of jlindostan. 
Fioiii tin; aeconnls of ancient B;i- 
ropeaii tr«:v<*.lleis, iVagmenls of na- 
tional history, and a few reninaiits 
of former .splendour, it wa.s prohalily 
atloniishiiig country hefon; tin* Ma^ 
liommedan invasion ; but smui after 
fril into a state of compariitivi! dc- 
juTssion. It docs not appeiu’, bow- 
ever, that the Mahonimedans ever 
completely occupied orcoloni/cd tiiis 
pRivince, ^w’liicb still i-eniKins one of 
those in whicli th| Hindoo manners 
arc preserved in "their greatest pu-^ 
rity, and where the smallest propoi% 
tion of Alulioinmedans arc to Ik;^ 
Ibi I nd. The Temple of Juggei nauth 
is still famous for its antiquity, san^ ; 
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tity, and ^lie c^rcat annual resort of 
pilgrims. After the expulsion of the 
Afghans from the province of Ben- 
gal, during the reign of the Umperor 
Ael)er, they retreated into Orissa, 
and retained possession of the mari- 
time and more fertile portions of it, 
and also of the Juggeriiaath tem- 
ple for many years. 

I'here is no province in India 
which c\hi!>its a g'ieater diflereiice, 
with respect to tlie proportion of In- 
haoitaiits in Ijie dilfereiit districts. 
Midnapoor, which emnpreheiids less 
thaii70()0sqnar«; miles^has been found, 
by aetnal einimeration, to contain a 
million and a half of souls ; yet it is 
probable the population of the whole 
province does not e\(!eed four mil- 
lions and a half, lliree-fourtlis of 
this extensive territory arc possessed 
by the British, the remainder by va- 
rioui« petty native ehiefs in a state of 
« perpetual hostility with each other. 
The Nag'poor ]Maharattas claim a 
sovereignty over the greater part of 
them, and oeeasionally levy a tribute 
when assisted l>y the jiresciice of an 
army, without which their authority 
ts contemned. (J Grant, Wilkhis, 
Colebrnokti^ Wilford, (^*c. !^t.) 

OoscoTT/Ui. — A small town in the 
"Mysore Haiah^s territories, 15 miles 
N. B. from Bangaloor. Tiiis is a 
neat little lowii .separated by a val- 
ley from a 'hill fort. I tore, as in 
many other parts of the Mysore, the 
;sniall rivi'r has been converted to a 
tank by a lofty mound carried across 
the valh?\, 

OoT \p \ LLiUM,(f town 

in the di.strict of Diiidigul, 52 miles 
S. W. from the town of Diiidigul. 
Lat. 9°. fity. N. Long. 77®, 30'. K. 

OoTATooR. — A town ill the Car- 
natic, 30 miles N. N. W. from Tan- 
jore. Lat. 11®. 7'. N. Long. 70®. 
5b'. B. * * 

OoTRADURCUM. (JItam Durga). 
— A strong hill f»rt in the Kajah of 
Alysore’s territories, 48 miles 
from Seringa patam. Lat. 12®.58^.N. 
Long. 77®. 18'. E. 

(ioTRiM.iLooR, (Uttaramalm *), — 
town iflr tttc Carnatic, 54 miles S.W. 


from Madras. Lat. 12®. 33'. 'S. 
Long. 79®. 50'. E. 

OTricoTTA,(Aticflt«). — A town in 
the Carnatic, .33 miles N. E. from 
Madras. Lat. 13®. 21'. N. Long. 
80®. I'. E. 

Otunourra. — A towi} in the pro- 
vince of Bahar, district of CJinla 
Nag|K>or, 178 miles VV. by N. from 
Calcutta. Lat. 23®. N. Long. 85®. 
42'. E. 

CUDDANULLA, (Udajfa NaUa), — A 
small town in the province of Bim- 
gal, district of Rajcmall, 62 miles 
N. W. by \. from Moorshe‘dahad. 
Lat 24®. 56'. N. Long. 87®. 45'. I*]. 

There is not any snbstaii(;c so 
coarse as gravel, either in the Delta 
of the Canges, or nearer the sea 
than Oudaiiulla, which is 400 miles 
distant by tin* course of the river. 
At tins place a rocky point, part of 
the base of the neighbouring hills, 
pfojccts into the sea. 

At Oiidatiulla there is a bridge 
built by Sultan Siijah, the second 
son of the Emperor Shah .lehan, 
which is one of the most elegant 
specimens of modern iMuhorninedan 
architecture, and the town has long 
been famous for a victory obtained, 
ill 1764, over the troops of Meer 
Cossim, by the small army under the 
command of Major Adams. {Iten- 
7iel, Hodges, ) 


OUDE, {Ayodhya). 

A province in IBudosfan, situated 
between the 26th and 2Hth degrees 
ol north latitude. .To the north it 
is bounded by various pelty districts 
trihutai-y to Nepaul, from which it 
is separated by^a range of hills and 
forests; to the ‘south by Allahabad; 
on the east it*^has Barhar ; and on 
the west Delhi and Agra. In length 
it may bt' estimated at 250 miles, hy 
100 miles the average breadth. By 
Abiil Fazcl^ in 1582, it is described 
as follows: ** 

“ 13ie Soubah of Oude is situated 
in tlie second climate. The length, 
from Sircar Gorakpoor to CauoJc,iii- 
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f Indcs 135 coss, aiul the broudtli, 
fMMii (lie juu llicni of Sid- 

dciipoor to Uhj Soubali of Allulinbad, 
f. oiripriscs 115 coss. 'J\) I ho cast it 
has lluliur; to llio north lie iiioiin- 
taiiis; Maiiicpoor lioiinds it to the 
so»i(1j, and Caiioije to the \v<‘st. .'I'he 
rivers arc the Goji^g^rali, the 
Goonity, and the Sye. lathis soii- 
bah arc live sircars divided into 138 
pcrgiiiiiiahs. 'I'ho aniouiilof the rc- 
vciaic is 5,043,454. It supplies 7600 
cavalry, 168,250 infiuitry, and 59 
rlcphaiits, and is subdivided into the 
followinjy districts, viz. I.Oudc; 2. 
Gooracjaior ; 3. Jlaraitche ; 4. Kliy- 
rahad ; 5. I juckuovv. 

'riu! w hole surtacc of this province 
is Hat, cxtreincly fertile, and well 
watered by large rivers, or by the 
copious streams \vhi(;h iiitersect the 
country. AVheu properly ciiltivated, 
the land is e\treni||^ productive, 
yielding crops of wheat, barley, rice, 
and other grains, sugar-cane, indigo, 
poppies for oj)ium, and all the richest 
articles raised in India. Tiic jiir and 
eliinatc are suited to the spoiituiicous 
generati(»u of nitre, from the brine 
of which a culinary salt is procured 
by evaporating tlie saltpetre brine to 
a certain degree, wbieli, though at 
lirst much contaminated with hitter 
salt, may be easily refined to a purer 
state. Lapis lazuli is also a pro- 
tliiclion of this province, the eoloiir 
procured from which sells in liiig- 
Jand at about nine guineas per 
ounce. The principal towns of this 
province are, Lucknow, Tyzabad, 
Glide, Khyrabad, Gooraepour, and 
Baruii'he. It is intersected by iIh; 
Goggratl, ,or Devah River, and 
bounded on the west by the Ganges; 
besides wliicli there are numerous 
.smaller streams, and several jecls, or 
small lakes. -S 
The Hindoo iii}}abitaii(s of Oude, 
Benares, and the doab of Agra, 
are a very superior race, both in 
llieir bodily strength and mental 
flualities, to those, of Bengal, and 
the districts south of Calcutta. Ilie 
Rajpftots, or military class of them, 
generally exceed Europeans Lu sta- 


ture, have robust frames, and aro 
.possess(*d of every vahiaSle quality 
in a military point of view. I'rom 
the long oeeiipation of this province 
by the iMahommcdnns, a much 
greater proportion of that rc4igioii 
an? to be found than in the more 
soutluTii and c<').«tcrn eonntrios; and . 
li*om both the above classes a con- 
siderable number of the Conipaiiy’s 
best sepoys arc procured. Until the 
assumption of tJie governin(?iit of 
Oude by the British, the whole re- 
gion was in a state of political 
aiiaiehy. Bvery individual travelh^d 
cither with the prosjieet of defending 
himself against robbers, or of as- 
suming that vocation himself; for 
both ot‘ w lii(;h (* vents be was pro- 
videil. Tlie peasantiy sowed and 
reaped willi tbf?ir swords and spears 
ready for defence or plunder, as oc- 
casion olfered ; and llio rents wero 
levied by an irregular banditti ivuder 
the ilcnomiuMtioii of an army, which * 
devastated the conritry it pretended 
to protect. 

Glide is much celehratei! in the 
ancient Ilindoo histori(‘s, as tiie 
kingdom of Dasaratha, tin? father of 
the great H.inia, who extended Ids 
ciiipiro to the Island of Ceylon, 
which he conquered. At an early 
period after the invasion it was sub- 
dued by the iMaliornniedaiis, and re- 
mained w'itli diflereiil liidssitiides at- 
tached to the throiK? of Delhi, until 
(he dissolution of tliat empire after 
the death of Aurengzol)e. J'lu? first 
aiiec'stor upon record of tlif present 
reigning family was Saadet Khan, a 
native of Kishapour, in the province 
of Khorasan, who, was appointed 
Soubahdar of Gudo, during the reign 
of Mahomincd Shah. He w'us suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, 

Sefdar Jung, w ho died A.D. 1766, 
when the throne was ascended by 
Ii>4 .son, 

Shiijah Vid Dowlub, who reigned 
until 1775. Gn Its decease bis son, 

Asoph ud Dowlali, was bis sue^ 
eciitsor, and reigned until 1797, wlieuj 
lie was succeeded for a short time^v 
by Ills spurious son,Yizicr^Ali, whosti; 
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iliegiiimacy licinj? discovered, be was 
dottironcd by the Itritisli, and the 
Sovermiicnl confided to the bile Na- 
bo!)’s brother, Snadet Ali, who was 
proclaimed Vizier of lliiidoslaii and 
sovereii^n of Oude, the ‘2Ut Jan. 
179.S. 

In 1790 the dominions of Oude 
occupied all tlie flat country lyin*^ on 
both sides of the Gaii'^es, (witli the 
exception of Hampoor), between 
tliat riv(r and the northern niouii- 
taiiis; as also, the principal part of 
that fertile tract situated betwopn 
the (zaii<>:rs and Jiniina (the Doiray 
to within 40 miles of Delhi, ifil'er 
since the |}ac.ilreation hetween Lord 
Giive and Shiijah nd Dowlah, in 
1705, this country lindj:|^;cn pro- 
tiH'tod from its external cti^ieSj its 
internal peace presened, aitdits do* 
minions (extended by the ai^istance 
of a^Erilisli snbskliary foroey die ex- 
„ of >Ahich was d^ff^ied by the 

Nabobs of (’/udc. '5|^ exigence of 
t!ie times compelled a large ang- 
jnentatioii of this standing army, and 
the (iisbun cinciits iiicrcased propor- 
tionaliy; but, owing to the inisina> 
iiagcmont of the nabob’s linaneial 
lonccrns, an uncciiaiiity attended 
iis regular payment, although bis 
teiritmies under, a proper ndmiiiis- 
truiioii were not only equal to all the 
necessary c\;!(’;rdilnre, but capable 
of n.'alizii g o large surplus. ;Jty a 
fatality jiliending the llritisb ia- 
liucnee in Hhidostan, it was fre- 
(jnciHly obligeil, in consequence of 
rcinole tu alies, to inaintain on the 
native thrones weak ami profligate 
j)riiiees, who without tliat support 
would, in the natural progression of 
events, liavc been supplanted 4»y 
some more able competitors. Tlicir 
dominions, in the mean time, snfl'er- 
cf'i by tin ir viee^i, and their subjects 
were aliai-doned to the rapacity of 
tlu; (iniuineipi(‘d associates of their 
low pleasures, wl(j by their cruelty 
iprivl ( \toitioii depopniated the eouti- 
ti V, and drove tin; inbai)itaii1.s 1u a 
J.vtale of desperation. ’I’liese obser- 
vations partienlarly ap[>ly to the 
Oude teidlories during the long 


reign of Asopli iid Dowlah ; and as 
an o[»portiinity now oeenrred, tbo 
ileiigai Presidency deemed it a duty 
imposed on tli(.*in, to endeavour to 
procure a belter system of govern- 
ment for the great mass of the na- 
tives, and at the same time rcmovi? 
the uncertainty whicdi attended the 
payment of the subsiiliary force. 

A treaty was, in e»)ns(!qiiene{?, 
concluded on IIk^ lOth Nov. IHOI, by 
the conditions of wliieli the under- 
mentioned |)Ortioiis of the Nabob of 
Oud(?’s territopes, yii.ddiiig a gross 
rreveiine of ii!li^l,274 riqiees, wnir 
eeded to the llritisli, in commutation 
of the subsidy, and of every othei 
claim whatever. 


STATEMF.NT OF THF ttliVJiNLMJ. 

T>istri(‘|i^ 

Korah, Ciirn&mand F.ta- 

- 5 , 548,577 

Keh(*r, vVc. - - 5;W,574 

I'niTiie! abad, &c. - - 450,001 

Khairaghiir, ixe. - - - 210,001 

A/iinghnr, &:c. Mow^nan, 

Bnnjiin, and Azimghur 095,021 
(Joracpi)or, &.e. 509,85.'l 
Ilnlwnl - - - 40,000 549,854 

Soiibub of Allahabad, &(•. 9;U,i)(i3 
JBareily, Asophabad, and 

Kelpoory - - . - 4,313,457 
Nawab, Giinge, Kelily, and 
other.s ----- 119,242. 

Mallow I, &e.. with the ex- 
ception of Arwul - - 108,378 

liUckiiow sicca rupees 13,523,474 


III consequence of these, /‘cssions 
the liritish engaged .to .lefend the 
nabob’s remaining territories from 
all foreign and clomestie enemies, 
and liberated him from all future 
claims of every' deserii*tioii pit being 
stipulated that no demand sluiiild 
afterwards be made on hi.s higli- 
iie.ss’s treasury for an increast; of 
troops, hostile preparations, or on 
any aceoiint or pretence wliatcver. 
The nabob agreed to disini.sjs his 
supermmierary forces, retaining in 
his pay only four battalions of Nu- 
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jccbs and Mcwnttios, 2000 cavalry, 
iiiul 300 artiilciy. 

I l ls oxcollciiry also cntyaged that 
ho would establish in his reserved 
dominions such a system of adininis- 
I ration (to !»e exooiitod by his own 
tdlieers) as should be eondiieive to 
the prosperity of bis subjects, and 
ealculated to secure their lives and 
property; and he further agreed to 
:id\ise with and act in conforniity to 
the counsel of the liritish g«>vem-* 
nient. (hi the 2*2il l-eb. 1802, .a 
tiual arraiigenieiit was <*oinpleted. 
e .\ !)l:uiatory of the general |)ri n<dplos 
vJiieh should regulate the eoiiiie.xioii 
and iiitorcourso of the two states as 
i'<'siilting from tin; treaty, and to ob- 
\ iat(; and anticipate all future doubts, 
l^poii this oceasitui tlie iiabob de- 
clared his intention of promoting 
ilNIim Ahmed Ali Khan, Ids secot^^ 
son, to the situation of minister for 
the alfairs of government ; in which 
appointment the Maixpiis Welles- 
ley, then govi'rnor-g(!neral, coneiir- 
red. 

It was also stipulated, that until 
the formation of a (jommereial trc‘aty 
imitiially benelicial, the navigation 
i»f the t bingi's, and of all other rivers 
the boundaries of tin; two sl.ates, 
should be free and iiiiiiiterruplod ; it 
.still remaining in the power of each 
goveriimeiit to levy such duties on 
goods imported as they consider- 
ed proper, provided tliey did ii(»t 
exc^x'd those colleetcd by prior 
usage. 

Since this period the Nabob, Saa- 
dit Ali, has eonfinued sovereign ef 
Glide, .gmd his dominions have eii- 
joy(.*d tlic*. utmost tranquillity. He 
possesses superior abilities to the 
generality of his countrymen, and is 
the only native prince who ever ap- 
peared to have a real taste for Eu- 
ropoaii CHinveiiiences. }le has excel- 
lent houses of ins own building, wxdl 
furnished, Avith carriages, horses, 
.equipage, and table well iiirnishcd 
in the English sty>c. {KemwU Mai- 
volm. Treaties^ Franklin^ Colehvoke, 


Ounr.. — A district in the province, 
of Glide, situated belweni.tlie 
and 27th degnies of north iatitiu!(j. 
Ey Abnl I’a/el, in 1582, it is de- 
.serihed as follows: 

“ Sircar Omie, eoiitaining 2! ma- 
hals; ineasiireincnt, 2,7f)t),*20t) bre- 
gahs; revenue, 40,}>5().3-i3 dams; 
seynighal, l,t)S0,2Jy dams. 'I'his 
sircar furnislies 1340 cavalry, 23 ci*‘- 
phants, and .31,000 infantry.” 

Ill this district: jungle is in‘qu{‘iit, 
with mango clumps and village’s, 
but cultivation imicii more scanty 
Ilian in the IJrilisIi lerriloiy — theilii- 
ference being such tlial it iininedi 
ately strikes the traveller. Small 
streams often neenr, over whiiih in 
many places tln're art* stone bridgt's. 
and tlui mails hen; are gi‘nerally l»el 
ter than in most liistrii-ts under a 
native government, 'riu'clneftow ns 
ar(i Glide, j*'>y.al)a<l and 'raundah ; 
and the princi;;al ri\ers the Goggiali., 
and the Cioom|)<y. 

Gudk. — A town in the proviiiee 
of t.hide, ill tlie nal)o)>’s t( iritoiiirs. 
Hitiiabxl on lh<* sonlli siile ol’ tin' De- 
vyali, or Goggrali ItiNcr, 85 miles 
travelling <iist»nc(‘ east from Liu k- 
now. Lat. 2b^. 45'. N. Loiiy . 

10'. Fi. 15y Abnl I’azel, in !582, it 
i.s deserilxxl as follows : 

■ “ Glide is one of the larged c ities 
of lliiidostan. In am ivnt times tliis 
city is said to liav*; iweasurcd 118 
eossiii length, and 30 eoss in breadtii. 
UfHMi .sifting the earth which iv round 
the city, small grains tif giihl an: 
sometimes found in it. "J'his town 
is esioctiu'd on»* o!‘ the most sacn;d 
places of nntiqnity.” 

Nearly udjoiniiig to Fyzabad are 
the reiiiain.s of the aneierii eitv of 
Glide; but whatever may liave in i;n 
its Ibrmer inagnilieeiice, it now 
exhibits nothing but a heap of 
shapeless ruins. It is still consider- 
ed as u place of great sanctity, to 
which the Hindoos perform pilgrim- 
ages, 

Guog in R, {U(l(t\iaghin).—.\ popu- 
loris village, with a fort and cypretr^ 
garden in die Nizam’s dominions, in'^ 
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llic province of Bejapoor, 115 miles 
N. W. from 1.1 yd oral >a(J. Lat. lb®. 
19'. N. Long’.?/®. 25'. K. 

Oi;lli-r JiAKE. — A Jake in the 
proviiH c of C’ashmero, into which tlie 
Biver Bohiit, or Jii} lurii empties it- 
si ii: Lat. ;il® 22'. N. JiOng. 75®. 
50'. 10. AJnil l'’azel dcserilics it as 
meiisni ing' 28 eoss in circiiiiifcrenee, 
having in tlie centre a palace, built 
b\ Sultan Zeiii ul Abdeon. 

OuM>. — A village in the IVlaha-* 
ratta territories, in the province 
of Bejapoor, 'situated about nine 
miles from l^onali. 'the district 
attachrd to (Mind, although sur- 
roninb'd on every side by the Pesh- 
v\a\s dominions, is the property of 
the Sindia family. 

O u N c 1 1 .V . ( Uncha, Lofty ). — A tov\ n 
in tile province of Allahabad, district 
of Biindeleund. l.at. 22®. 23'. N. 
Bong. 7b®. 52'. li. In remote times 
, this was a city of groat note, the 
Hajali of Oiincha being then the 
head of the Bondclali tribes, from 
whom tlie other rajalis received the 
leeka, or token of investiture. In 
1790 bis rev<Mme was reduced to one 
lack, and his l onscquence in propor- 
lion. (.Sr.) 

Or.s.‘300R. — A town in the Mysore 
Bajalfs tj'nitories, 20 niil(\s S. S. E. 
from Bangaloor. Lat. 12®. 45'. N. 
Jjong. 7b®. hk 'i'his place .surren- 
dered v\illi(Mit irsislaiiee in 1791 to 
a delaehinent under Major Gowdie, 
although suilieieutly strong for a de- 
fenee. {Dirom, Sr.) 

Owi.Aii, (An/a„ First ). — A town 
in the Dellii Ihovinee, district of Ba- 
reily, situated about 1(1 miles N. W. 
from tln^ tou ii of Bareily. Tlie lli- 
vor Nawaub Nullah runs along the 
suutb-westeni side of (Jwlali, whicli 
is iio\v in mills. On the siiininit of 
an ('iniiicnce is a brick tort, erected 
about 70 years ago by Ali Maho- 
med, the founder of the Bohillahge- 
Tcrnnieiit, who kept his court here. 
,rjii the environs, *'which, during the 
nabolfs government, were waste for 
^vant of eiillivatioii, are to be fo&nd 
the ruins of palaces, mosques, and 
gardens. ^Franklin, )'C.) 


V. 

Pachete, {Pachei). — A zfmiin- 
dary in the province of Bengal, 
whi(^h is now incorporated in the 
Kiirroiindiiig districts of Bamgiir, 
Birbhuoin, and Brirdwan. In 1784 
Pachete, Chuta Nagpoor, Palaniow, 
and Hanigur, contained, according 
to Major Kcimers incnsuiatioii, 
21,732 square miles, of which 16,732 
‘w'cre nearly waste. The revenue 
vyasoniy 161,216 rupees. 

Pachete is a large and wcslerlj 
zemindary, boundcHl by Ghuta Nag- 
poor and Uamgiir, containing a 
jungly territory of about 2779 square 
miles, which was once a frontier ter- 
ritory towards the w-csleni eonfnies 
of Jlerigal, and still retaiins the ste- 
rility and barbarism of tlie neighbour- 
ing uncoil (h and mountainous re- 
gions to the south. The climate is 
very iinheallby, w liicli has been ex- 
perienced by the troops stationed at 
Jail Ida. The principal towns are 
Pachete, Bogonautligunge, and Jaul- 
dali, which, with the zciniiidary, w ere 
formerly held by a Rajpoot family, 
natned Nariain. {J. 6Va»#, Co/e- 
brooht\ See.) 

Pachete. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, the capital of a 
zeiniiidary of the same name, 126 
miles N. W. from Calcutta. Lat. 
23®. 36'. N. Long. 86®. 50'. E. 

Packanga. — A towm on the east 
coa.st of the Malay Peninsula, situ- 
ated on a river of the same name. 
Jjat. 3®. 32'. N. This was formerly 
a place of some note, but has long 
since fallen to decay, owing to its 
being dependent on Rhio^ where 
most of the eastern trade w as carried, 
until it fell a sacrilico to the revenge 
of the Dutch. ‘ The town of Pac- 
kanga is very Conveniently situated 
for trade, having a deep fresh w ater 
river, capable of admitting at the 
mouth vessels of 100 tons biii'thcn. 
The produce of this place is gold 
dust, till, and Tat tans. {Elmore^ 
4*e. ^e.) 

Pad AH, (Padma). — A town pos- 
sessed by iudepeQdeiit ssoiniiudarsj \rk 
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the province of Cmuhvana, district 
of (janj^poor, .situated on tlic east 
side of the Soank River, 25 miles 
fnnri the south frontier of Chnta 
Nin^poor. Lat. 22®. N. Lou^, 84®. 
45'. E. 

Pa D ANG. — A Dutch settlement on 
tlie west coast of Sumatra, to which 
the factories at Piilo Chiiico, Pria- 
inan, and Adjerhadja, were siiliordi- 
nat(\ Lat. 0®. 48'. 8. Long. 9D®. 
65'. E. 

The town of Padanj? lies one mile 
within the river. 'I'he land to the 
northward is low towards the sea, 
but mountainous up the country. 
Some pepper, camphor, and heiissoin, 
are furnished ; but ever si ce the 
establishment of the English settle- 
ment at Bencoolen the quantity col- 
locled has been small. A consider- 
able quantity of gold is collected 
here, and sent to Batavia. Near to 
Puflaiig is a vein of gold, which tor 
merly was worked; but not finding 
tlie returns adequate to the expense, 
tlie Dutch East 1 nclia Company let 
it to farm, and it iiow' produces little 
or nothing. Padaiig was first \isited 
by the English lilast IndiaCompany's 
ships in l(f19, at which time it was 
not occupied by the Dutch. Mars- 
den, Elmore, Brtice, 

i^ADOOAH. — A town belonging to 
the Nagjmor Rajah, in the province 
of LiindWatia, 78 miles N. W. from 
the city of Nagpoor. Lat. 21®. 63'. 
N. Long. 78^ 62'. E. 

Pagahm. — A town in the Birman 
empire, situated on the east side of 
the Irawaddy River. Lat. 21®. 9'. 
N. I (jpg. 94®. 35'. E. In remote 
tiinos fjas eity was the residence of 
a long dynasty of kings, and is still 
famous for its iiu nerous temples, to 
count which is ambng the prover- 
bial impossibilities ftf the Birmans. 
So jrcclv any thing now remains of 
aiici«‘nt Pagahm, except its numerous 
mouldering temples, and the vestiges 
of an old brick fort, the ramparts of 
whiiJi are still t» l>t? traced. Jn the 
bazai; the stalls arc wdl provided 
with rice, pulse, greens, garlick, 
ouibhs, and &uit; besides fresh fish, 
3 


gnapee (putrid sprats), and dc H li- 
zards, which latter the priruuins ac- 
count a givat dc.'licacy when well 
cooked ; but the markets contain no 
butchers meat. 

This place is said to have been ^ 
the residence of 45 successive ino- 
narchs, and abandoned .500 years 
ago, in eonse(|iicnce of a divine ad- 
monition. Its n'liiaiiis prove it to 
have bi^eii a place of no ordinary 
splendour. ]Many of the most an- 
cient temples at this, |)la(!e arc not, 
solid at IIkj boltoiri. A w ell-arched 
dome supports a pon(b*rons super- 
structure, within w'hieh an image of 
(jaudma sits enshmicd. Ilis gene- 
ral posture is sitting on a pcd(\stal, 
adorned with representations of the 
sacred leaf of the lotus — the hd'l hand 
resting on tin? lap, and the right pen- 
dant. (Si/mes, S)C.) 

Painomjeunc.— tA easllo in Tibet, 
loftily situated on a piTpendiciilar « 
rock, washed by a river w hi('h liows 
at its foot. Lat. 29®. N. I^ong. 
89®. 10'. E. Below tlie castle is a 
bridge of rougli stones, upon nine 
piers of very rude stnudure. 'riiel'i- 
betians invariably )>Ia('.e thr ir strong 
buildings upon r(»cks, and most of 
the monasteries have similar Ibiiii- 
datioiis. {Tiinirr, Sv.) 

Paitan. — A district on the N. E. 
coast of Jiorneo, (’ontnining a hay 
and river of the s:ini(> name. .It is 
remarkable I’or the abundance of 
canijd'.or; and also fields rlove,l)ark, 
and phuily of lissang. 'I'lm bay is 
x(Ty full of shoals, and the coast on 
b(»lii sides extremely ionl. There is 
a creek leading from Paitan into a 
large hay, between it and Ma Hoodoo 
Bay, of which arc many islands 
much incumbered with .shoals. I'he 
islands and shoals in this pai't of the 
EastfTn Sc‘as ai'e he 3 'ond iiumher* 
{Qalnjmple, ^'C.) 

PALACH.Y, (Paksi ), — A town in 
the province of South Coimbeloor, 
containing about &00 houses and ^ 
small temple, with a small fort adja- 
cent, 121 miles 8, by E. from Seriiig- [ 
apatam. Lat. 1 1®, 47'. N. Long. 
77®. 8'. £. Erom hence 4lic streai^ 
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1 11 II rnsl 11^(1 west to llic Coiximaii- 
ilcl and Malabar roasls. 

In lliis vicinity, in Hit; year I.8(X), 
a |)o1 was dug: up Cif>ntainiiij? a »;real 
many Koaiaii coins of Aiiirnstiis and 
TiheVius. 'rii; y were of two kinds, 
but all of the saint* value, each 
wcighi'ig* grains. 

I'A 1, \ M COTTA , ( PaHiucatia). — - A 
town in the Carnatic, 1‘26 miles 
S. S. AV. from Madras, and 42 miles 
S. S. M . from INnidiciu m. Lai. 
1 P'. 2(1'. N . lamg. I*:. 

Palamcott — A town in thepro- 
vince ofl'inncvtilly, 55 miles E.N.E. 
truni Capo Comorin. Lat. 8^. 42'. 
Loirg. 7*7°. 50'. 11. 

I AL A MOW. — A liSMy and Jnnsriy 
disirirt in the province of fJaliar, si- 
tnated leiWAin ilu; 2:M and 2.5th 
dcgri'cs of norif. latitude. On the 
north it is bonmb d l>y !;hotas; on 
tlie^son+h and vvcoit In diilercad wild 
» distrii ls in the ]iroYiiieo oi’ Gund- 
waiia; and on the eiist hy Pamgiir. 
This is one of the least cultivated 
and mo.s1 thinly it-haliiicd territories 
in till* CompauA’s dominions, a. great 
proportion oi’ tin* land consisting of 
bills <rovere<l with jniigle. The soil 
in many jiaits is strongly impreg- 
natf.d with iron. The principal 
towns are Palainow and Ja^iiagiir; 
tin re are no ha m s of any coiisidcr- 
>|d>Ic size, but many small slreaiiis. 

Falamoaw — A toAvi! in the pro- 
vince of IJaliar, I .*>5 iniless S. AV . from 
Patna, and tlie capital of a district 
of the same name. Lat. 23°. 52'. N. 
Long. 7b°. 10'. r*. 

l^.A i. A p i/r r A , ( P/inflftpnlt ), — A town 
ill the di.strict of Dindigni, 30 miles 
north from the Ioaati of Dindigul. 
liRt. 10° 40'. N. Long. 78° 10'. K 
Palar Rivkr. — ^'riiis river has its 
source in flic Mysore Jhovince, 
among the hills <if Nniidydroog, not 
far from that of the Peiinar; the fipt 
(loAving to the south, and the last to 
liie iioi 111. ThePadar, after a wind'* 
jiiig (Hnirso of aboift 220 miles through 
llic Mysore and Carnatic, falls into 
the sea near Sadras. * 

Palaavan, Isle. — A largo island 
)u i‘l?|i||^.Seas. extending be< 


tween the northern extremity of 
Romeo, A\ it b Avliich and the Phi- 
lippines it forms an extensive chain 
of islands. Its evtroiiu; length may 
be estimated al 275 miles, and the 
average breadth about 32 miles. 

T!ie eountry is described as being 
plain and tlat to the bottom of tiu; 
hills. I'lie [iroduetioiis ;ne cowries, 
wax, lorioistvshell, and s(‘a sing, or 
biche do mar, the last, being abund- 
ant. 'I'liere is much ebony and laka 
W'ood ; and it is said there are hot 
springs and mines of golil. 'Plie aa i.'st 
.side is eliii'fly inhabited by ;i savage 
people, Avho seldom frequent iht^ 
coast, 'riie gri*ater part of this 
island Avas formerly under the domi- 
nion of the Sooloo.s, hilt, is little 
knoAvn to Europeans, {Dalrijniple^ 
.ye. ^e.) 

Palcote, {Pnl(ti'fttu ). — A toAVii ill 
the ])rovinee of Haliar, district of 
ChiUa Nagpoor, 220 mill's W . by > . 
from Calentta. Lat. 22°. 58'. N. 
liOiig. 85°. E, 

Pa LEE, (Puli ). — A toAAii ill the 
Nabob of ( hide’s territories, 20 miles 
N. 17. from riirniekabfid. Lat. 27° 
32'. N. Long. 79°. 49'. K 

Palkmeano. — A district on tlie 
north-eusti'ni coast of Siimatra, e\- 
tendlng along a riv(*r of the same 
name, A\ bieli rises \Aitliin Iavo da}s 
journey of Rciieoolen, and runs 
nearly across the island. Opposite 
to the toAvii of Puloinbaiig and the 
Duteh factory it is iifiwardR of a mile 
in breadth, and is eonveniently na- 
vigated by vessels; wdiosc depth of 
W'ater does not exceed 14 feet. 

The port is tnneh frequented by 
trading vessels, ehielly 4Vom Java, 
Bally, Madura, and Celebes, which 
bring rice, salt, and cloths, the ma- 
nufacture of those islands. With 
opium, the piceV goods of India, and 
European commodities, it is sup- 
plied by the Dutch from Bala via, 
and by interlopers. I'liese in return 
receive pejiper and tin, which for- 
merly were inoiiopolizcir by the 
Dutch E.ast India Company, The 
quantily of pepper thus furnished 
was from one to two iniUiun» o/ 
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pounds per anniini, nnd of tin ^lUiut 
two millions; omi-tliinl orwliieh was 
sliippiMl at ]'>a1a\ i:i Tor I 'r»llaiiti, aiid 
Iho r(aiiaiiid('r stail 1o C’liina. This 
till is tlu‘ jiiodnco of tin; Islaiid ot‘ 
H::nca, silnalfd al tho iijoiitii of die 
river, wiiirli may he eoiisidered as 
an 4Mi1ir(‘ hill fd' tin sand 

IoW(‘r parts of the Ealenibanj; 
country are flat inarsliy laiiil 
rally understood to lia\t^ li(‘en lor- 
inerly covcr«’<l hy llie sea. The pej)- 
per isfultivatial in the interior, which 
llie kind’s {i.;;cnis pnrcliase at a 
eliea[»ra1( — tlio trad(‘ in (lu'se pails 
l>('iii,!r iisiiaily nioiio|)oiixcd by the 
spverei»vu. In rot urn Ju? .siip|)lies lh«^ 
country jieophuvitli t‘piuni, salt, ami 
piece floods. Tlio <!onnnions oftliis 
I'rimJe foiineri) reaehtMl as far as liic 
liills of LauijuMs^' to iln? S(»uth\\ ar<l. 
'i'lic interior parts are divided into 
<listnets, each ol' wirieh is assij^ned 
as a leif or ‘•overmnont t<i one of the 
royal lamily or nobles, 'rin; present 
rulers and ‘yrcat pari of the inhainl- 
ants eaine from .lava, but Palein- 
ban^ is supjMised, by the best an- 
tlioiitic’s, to have lieen the original 
country of the Malay race, 'iho 
domes'lie attendants on the prince 
ar<% f(»r the most part, fciiiaies. 

The? policy of the Palemhaiig sui- 
tans, who were llieniselves straiigei s, 
having always been to . eneunrage 
foreign settlers, liie city and lower 
parts of llio liver are, in a gre.at 
measure, people4l vvi!h natives of 
Chiiiti, Cochin China, Cambodia, 
Siam, Patani, Java, P'clebes, ami 
oilier ea.s»ern p|ae<‘S, Maln ni- 

iiKMlaii religion prevails througiiout 
all lliT^ ^lominioiis of Palembang, 
with f he, exception of a distr ict near 
the sea-coast, vviuac tlie natives live 
like wild aniniais. « 'i he iaiigiiagecd' 
llie king and hisoonvt is the iiigh 
diahiet of.iava;i, mixed witli sonic 
foreign idi^oiis; that of general in- 
leri'onrse !.» tiie Malay. 

In UU‘2 Hie tow n aad district of 
Paleinliang wey^‘ Vikeu possession of 
by the liiitish toixres. (ditfi’Ai/ea, Vr.) 

. — A town in tfie 
Island of Sumatra; the capital of a 


province of the same name. Lat. 
48'. S. ^iOn^,^ 101®. r>()t. 

'Plds town is situated on a. flat 
marshy tract, a f<iW miles above tlie 
Oelta of the river, about (iO miles 
from the sea, and yet so far from the 
iiiountains of the interior, that they 
are not visibh^ It c\t<'iids about 
eiglit tnilf's along lioth banks, 'i'bo 
buildings, with the exca ptiou of the 
king’s pala(;e and mosque, are ail of 
wood or bamboos, stamlingoii posts, 
and mostly covered with ]ialm • ra 
leaves, 'liiore are also a number of 
lloating liabitatioiis, niostiy shops, 
upon banilioo rafts moored to piles, 
wliieh are moved with the tide when 
r<‘qiiired. 'Phe adjacent eoiintry be- 
ing oY(‘rllowi‘d dining high tides, 
almost ail the eoinmuiiieatum is car- 
ried on w ith boats. 

The king’s palace b(‘ing surround- 
ed with a high ^ wall, iiolliing ii; 
known to I^urojieans of its interior. 
Adoining, on the lower side, is a* 
strong, sipiare-roofed batter^' coiiv- 
mandiiiglhe riviu*. 'I’he royal mos({iie 
stands behind the palae:^ ; and, from 
the style of architeetiin', appears to 
have biTii constructed by an Kn* 
rop(*an. {Marsdan, Sy‘-) 

Palemerdy. — A town in the 
Southern Carnalie, district of Ala- 
dura, ‘51 miles S. \\. fnun tin; town 
of Aladiira. Lat. b®. 20'. N. Long. 

7 b®. 215'. K. 

P'LOi’Mii'.. — A town (formerly 
fortilied) in tlu^ [•rovinci' of Pubar, 
district of Aloiigbir, 122 mih’s S. .L. 
from Patna. Lat. 2i®. .V. N. Long. 
86®. irj, L. 

Palic h cuchi-uk y, ( Pnlifidiant ). — 
A town ill the province of Alalaliar, 
lit) miles south from Seiingapatam. 
Lat. 10°. nO'. N. Long. 70®. Oo'. 11. 

'j’lie fort was built liy J Jy«h r ou 
his <;oiU!uest of Malabar, in tlu* 
country called Palig itslieny, vvliieh 
FSien belonged to tin > hi kury Rajah, 
one of the petty Atai.iiiar chiefs. 
Around tlie fori Hre seattere.d many 
desas (estates), villages, aiid ba/af?^'^" 
all togedher containing a cousidei; , 
le population; but there is very 
little appcaraiiee ^own. 'I’lds/ 
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small district, in the year 1800, 
contained *010 tbllowiii^ iiujtibcr of 
houses : 

Oocii])icd by the families of 
rajahs - -- -- -- 42 

By Christians ----- .13 

By Maiioiniucdans - - - 1,409 
By Nainbiiries (Brahmins of 
hig^h caste) ----- I37 

By Puttar Brahmins - - - 3.309 
By Nairs ------ 4.292 

By artificers and tradesmen 2,329 
By Sbanars or Tiars (culti- 
vators) ------- 4,287 

By fisliermen ----- 539 

By people of Karnnta, or 
Chora ------- 5,064 


Total houses 21,473 


Containing; free inhabitants 106,500 
Add Chuiiiar, or slaves - 16,574 

• Total population . 123,074 


exclusive of military, camp follow- 
ers, IravelhTS, vag^raiits, &c. 

'J1ie part of this district occupied 
by thick forests, and uninhabited, 
is very extensive, lliesc forests 
possess a p;reat advantag;e in being 
intersected by several brandies of 
the Paniani Itiver ; by which, in the 
rainy reason, the timber may be 
floated to the sea. About 45,000 
cubical feet pf teak may bo procured 
annually, but it can only be done 
with tiie. assistance of a large body 
of trained elephants. 

The Palighaut district was coded 
to the British by Tippoo, at the 
peace of 17t>2, when its revenues 
were valued at 88,000 pagodas. 
Bnclipyian^ 4rr.) 

Palkah, (Bal/ca). — A small town 
in the Seik territories, in the pro- 
vince of Lahore, 112 miles N.Ph 
from the city of Lahore. Lat. 32®. 
68'. N. Long. 75®. 13'. IS. 

Palenga. — A village in the pro- 
^vince of ISiiide, sifiiated on the route 
'"Irom Hyderabad to Luckput Bun- 
der. Lat. 24®. 19'. N. • 

Close to tills village are two pools 
tf fV4ter, but the adjacent country 


is an extensive plain, little cultivated, 
and ail'ordiiig iiiiiiiiereiit [iusturage 
for cattle. 

Pai.haunpoor. — A town in the 
province of (iujrat, district of Dan- 
dar. Lat. 24®. 44'. N. Long. 7 2®. 
35'. E. Through this place is one of 
the roads from Cut<di and Gujrat to 
Upper Hiiidostan. 

Palks Straits. — ^Aii arm of tlie 
sea, which separates Ceylon from the 
Coast of Coromandel, and so named 
after a Dnte.liman, who first attempt- 
ed tin? passage. 

Palla Isle. — A small island in 
the Easti'rn Seas, about six miles in 
circumference, situated to the south 
of Sangir. Lat. 3®. 6'. N. Long. 
125®. 30'. R. It is iuliabited and 
cultivated. 

PallivEAngan Isle. — A small, 
low, woody island, one of the Sooloo 
Archipelago, having a salt water 
lake ill the eontre. 

Palnaud, (Pahnatha). — ,A cIis-» 
trict in the Caruiifie, siliiated prin- 
cipally belw'eeu the Kith and 17th 
degrees of north latitude. 'Miis dis- 
trict belongs to the Cari.alir, al- 
though placed towards the Krishna 
Biver to the west of (iiintoor, in the 
Northern Circars 'I he cliief towns 
are jHaehcrIa, 'Fimerycotta, and 
Ciirruiiieonda. 'I bis di.strict was 
finally acquired from the Nabob of 
the CWiiatic in 1801, and i.s now 
coinprcliendcd in tlie coUcetorship 
of (j.untoor. It has not yet been 
permanently assessed for the re- 
venue. 

Palpah. — small district in 
Northern llindostaii subject to the 
Ghooikhali Bajah of Nppaul, and 
.situated between the 28 h and 29th 
degrees of north latitude, 'l o the 
south it is sfjiaiatcd from the pro- 
vince of Oudc' by extensive woods 
and forests, placed at the bottom of 
the iiTCgiiiar mass of hills, wdiich 
compose tin; surface of this aim all 
th(^ adjacent country; Tht^ chief 
tow n is Palpah, the Outiduck 
is the principal Viver. 'Mie district 
Ibrms one of tin; petty piiiicipalitics^ 
wlileh altogctlior form the country 
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the 24 Rajahs. {KMipatrick, 

Pali*ah. — A tov/n in Northern 
llindostan. suhjcot to tlic Nc])aiil 
Rajah, and the capital of Maliadiit 
Seiii. Lat. 28°. iP. N. Long. 82°, 
IC. This place is situated among 
the mountains, the Giinduck River 
passing below. {Kirkpatrick^ 4*c.) 

Palree. — A village in the pro- 
vince of Gujrat, near the uestern 
boundary, and .situated between 
I’herah and Tlicraud. 

'riic oouiitry from hence to Rhnii- 
tc^cla is a continued sm^cessioii of 
liill and dale, covered with thick 
jungle, and wholly uncultivated. 
'J'he jungle consist of the baubool, 
bone, a gicen bush resembling the 
briar, and long grass, which grows 
up to the branehes of the trees. The 
little hills arc formed entirely of 
sand, and very loose. Palree be- 
longs to the Rajuli of Dcodliur, and 
at present contains about 260 huts, 
priindpally inhainted by Rajpoots. 

Pamper. — Atow'iiln the province 
of Cashmere, district of Vehy, si- 
tuated on tlie north side of the Jhy- 
latn River. Lat. 84°. 10'. N. Long. 
7;l°. 13'. 15. 

Panagur. — An extensive village 
ill the province of Alahvah, district 
of G Uriah, 116 miles south from 
Chatterpoor. Ijat. 23°. 20'. N. Long. 
80°. 16'. E. 

Panamao Isle. — One of the Phi- 
lippines, about 46 miles in ch^cuin- 
ference, and situated between the 
11th and 12th degrees of north lati- 
tude. 

Panaroocan. — A town in the 
tiortli-(?5stgru extreniityof the island 
of .lava, formerly the capital of an 
ancient principality, but now subject 
to the Diiteb. Lat. 40'. S. Long. 
114°. E. • 

I’he fort here is a square, built 
with pallisndes and ]>laiiks, decayed 
with age, mounting four two-pound- 
ers, and suriViindfed by a wide ditch 
full of water, V and situated in a 
marshy plain, tliree quarters of a 
.milc^roin the sea-coast. It is usii- 
lUly.gaiTisoutid by invalids, who live 


well on their pay here ; fish, poultry, * 
and rice being eiieap and*abiiiidaid. 

The town is placed in the Straits 
of Madura, on a river, whieli emp- 
ties itself by s<weral brandies into 
the .sea, none of which ar(? navi- 
gable, even for canoes, except during 
high floods. From the fort hen.% 
when the weather is clear, Sainanap, 
in the Island of Madura, may btt 
discerned. The Chief of Ibuiaroo- 
can is a Chinese, w ho lives in a largo 
wooden hoiis(\ and enti rtains in tho 
ICiiropi'aii style. {Tdftike^ ^^e.) 

Paxchkerarah, — A town and 
small district in the province of 
Cashmere. Lat. 34°. 32'. N. Ijong. 
76°. E. It is described by Abul 
Fazcl as a place of great sandiiy, 
and dependant on (Jiieej, and that 
it bad foniUTly been a large city. 

Pandiwara. — A small village inr 
the province of (jiijrat, district of 
W errear, belonging, in equal sldues, 
tothe .Ihingw'ara state ami the Na- 
bob of Sommee. Near it tlows the 
Roopini, which is a small stream of 
dear but salt water. The surround- 
ing country is tlat, opmi, and, when 
well cullivated, jnoduotive. 

Pandar. — A small town in the 
Seik tenitories, in the province of 
Lahore, 132 miles N. E. iVoin the 
city of I^ahore. Lat. 33°. 17'. N. 
Long. 76°. 16'. N. 

Pax’gansank IsLE.-^n island in 
the Eastern Seas, situated oil* the 
south-eastern extremity of Celeb(‘s, 
about the 6th di'gree of south lati- 
tude. In length it may be estimated 
at 62 miles, by 16 miles tiie averago 
breadth. Part of this island is very 
low, level, and covered with line 
trees; and it is also, in general, 
well peopled. 

Pan<j ootaru a n. — A small island 
in the Eastern Seas, one of the Soo- 
loo Archipelago, about 10 miles long, 
Ifj/ four the averag(^ breadth, l^at. 
6°. O'. N. “Long. 120°. .30'. E. 

This island is aif entire bed of 
ral rock, with scarce any appeaf^ 
an9o of soil on it ; yet it a bonds with 
cocoa nut trees, which are tall and 
fruitful, and of great uig' to the 
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hahititnts, as llic islaml is dosiilnte 
of p>oil frrsli water. Notwithstaiid- 
iiijC tlie dolirien(\v of rockI water, 
aiul soareily ol soil, this islaiui has 
plenty of eatth*, i^nats, and fowls, 
and is toh'iahiy iiihahitcd. It 
Mas fwni(‘il\ s<'ltlod !>} Uh? Spa- 
iiiaids. who l« !t a !iu»(j hrerd t»f 
lioiTH here. .St)«nj of the rhief per- 
sons’ Inaisfs arc; hoilt on four trees, 
lopped otf for posts; and perhaps 
soinethioft’ of tliis Kiinl may have 
p:iv«‘ii to the reports of |>r<jple 
living; on tro('.s, as the trunks eon- 
liniie to vt?getato. and send forth 
braiiclu'S. ( Dainjnipfp, Ve.) 

Pamia. — A viilajife, tnhtitary to 
the Ne])anl rajahs, in the pruVinec 
«d' Seriiiagnr, (saituininy; 40 or 00 
hiit.s, .situated ahojit 100 feet ahoxo 
the harie <;f a inomitain. liut. dU 
,18'. N. Lonjr. 7i>o. 10'. i-:. 

Six niiie.s to the .south ofthis jdaee 
an; »the lead an'd ('.opper mines of 
' .Dliaiipoor, \vhieh arc; lartned for 
4000 i iipt es per annum. 1 rom two 
to ;100 people are (‘inplouai the 
Vi hoh; year iu smeUiiig' tiie ore, the 
pnieess of which is very sini]dc?. It 
is pei lormed hy ixjundinj^ the ore, 
and making; it up with cow du ijjr 
into halls, uliieli are put into a fur- 
nace .siillieic’iilly heatc.d to produce 
a fusion of tin* met:*.!. About eight 
miles to the north, on the oppo.site 
lulls, are the eojjper iniiie.s of Nag- 
poor, xviiielf are t!ie richest in dm 
Serinagur prosinee, imt xvliicli are 
not worked on iiccoiuit of the capital 
they would rcquiie, and the un.set- 
lled state of the (ihooikhuli gjovem- 
menl of Nepaul. Ac.) 

Panca Point. — A reinarkubh* 
point in the Island of duva, situ- 
ated at the north-eastern extremity, 
at the uiuiith of tin; western entianee 
of the Straits <»f Madura. 

At this piai.'c Java and European 
j>ilot.s are slationcti, who, as soon ms 
vc.s.sels are dis<M>\(Tcd idanding' for 
the elianiud, go Indore to pilot them 

Gress(;c and Som ahhay a. JlofrcSiili- 
inents ofeveiy kind may, at the sriric 
lime, he piwmrcd »i{>n) the nja.ster» 
<find crewd|||^e|diot and ut 


moderate pnre.s. Tin* Dutch main- 
tain licre asMiallmilitarv guard for the 
protection of llieir Hag. (Tonthe, Ax*.) 

Pamany. — A sea-port town in the 
province of Maiahav, 40 miles S. hy 
15. from Calicut. Lat, 10®. 44' 
Long. 70®. i3. 'riiis place is called 
by the iiatives Piinang W acnl, and 
ooutaiiis above* 600 houses, beloiig- 
iugtu traders, 40 mos<jues, and at 
least 1000 huts, iniiahilcd by tbc 
lower ordt'i's id’ the pcoj)le. It is 
very irregularly built, but many of 
the houses an* two stories high, i)uilt 
of stone, and timtelicd willi cocoa 
lint leaves. I'he Jiiits arc inhahiled 
by boatmen and ti.'^hermeii, who w ere 
formerly ]\l!/c5ni.s, a. low caste of 
Hindoos, but they have now all cm- 
bmeed the faith of Mahoinmcd. 

The towi; is sc.Mttorcd over a 
sandy plain, on. the stnilii sidi* of a 
river, xvhich desccntls from Aniuia- 
laya, anti enters the .sea !)y a very 
wide channel 41ic month, how- 
ever, is shut l>> a bar, w Inch only 
admits boats to enter, 'flie trailing 
boats an* called pattcmar.s, and on 
an av(‘ragc carry 60,000 cocoa nuts, 
or KHIO muddies of rice, eipial to 
600 Jlcngal bags. About 00 years 
agotho AJopJay.s of this port wuo 
xery ricJi, and possessi'd vessels that 
sjiiled to Surat, ALjclia, Madras, 
and Peugal; but the oppre.s.sions of 
‘I’lppoo Sultan n dueed tin in lo great 
])uverty. 'i he expoits iioin hence 
arc teak wood, cocoa mils, iron, and 
rice; tlnuiiiefiinpoits xviscat, pulses, 
sugar, jagory, salt, cut (terra japo- 
I’.ica), and spices. * 

Pauiaiiy is tin* iesi<lem*e of the 
tangnl, or chicr jiriest, . of the .Mo- 
tdays, who say, s be is'^dcsccmlcd 
from Aii and I’atimi;, the daughler 
of Mahoimned^ AJlhongh of the 
MaliomuK'daii j|;c'ligion, ihc languils 
sisU»Psson, accordic.j; to the eusloiii 
of Aialaijar, is oon.siti(‘rcd as the 
bcir to thi.s Ir rcdiiary dignity. ’J'hc.sc 
people arc cal !<*d .Mo j Siva r in Ma- 
labar, and Imubavr. ar at Madras; 
but, among tijeuMScIvcs, lh:v ac- 
knowledge no oibcr iiajiic tliat 
of Alii; r.uiaiauiis, or Alidiomnied- 
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tins. Being of Arabic exti*ac<um, 
consider themselves of more 
hoiiotirable birth than the Tartar 
jMuhomtnedans, who art* of the con- 
trary opinion. 'I’lic Arabians set- 
tled in India soon after the proninl- 
gation of tin? faith of Mahoirimed, 
and liave innde very iiiiinerous con- 
verts ; yet, in many families of dis- 
tinction, tlio Arab blood seems still 
iincontainiiiated. 

'J’he jMoplays use a written cha- 
i'a(‘,|<‘r peculiar to themselves, and 
totally dilferent from the present 
Arabic, which language is known 
to very few of them except their 
j)riests. 'J'lie Moplays of Malabar 
are both traders and farmers; the 
f^iihbayinars of Madras coiilitic 
tbe*rnseives to the former profcssion. 
As traders, they arc a ri'iiiarkably 
ipiiet, indiislrioiis people ; but some 
of them in the interior, having been 
eiuam raged by Tip[)oo in a most li- 
centious attack oil the liv<‘s, per- 
sons, and projicrty of the iiindoos, 
became a set of li( rce, bloodthirsty, 
bigoited rullians; which disposition 
the British govermiieiit had consi- 
dcrahl<5 dilliciilty in reforming, prior 
to this the Moplays had no au- 
thority except in the .small district 
of Cananore, even over their own 
sofit, but were entirely subject to 
the Hindoo chiefs, in whose doini- 
iiioiis they resided. 'I’ippoo’s code 
of law^s was never known beyond 
tlie limits of CHliciit During this 
period of total aiiarcby the number 
of Moplays was greatly increased; 
iimititude.s of Hindoos were circum- 
cised by force, and many of the 
lower oidifi's converted. 

In I'eligioiis matters the tnngul is 
the head of the w^ct, and the otticc 
is ln‘redilaiy in the li^inalo hraiieli. 

' The mosques are very.iiumerons, in 
each of which presides an iniautn, 
or rnoullaii, appointed by the taii- 
giil, who usindly bestows the ofhec 
on Ills sistcr’s\ioii, the heir of the 
person wdio last Ji\ld jlie oflice. {F. 
Iluchanan, S^'c.) 

Pa n If I I'lJT , ( Pampati).—A to wn 
in the proviijce of Delhi, 30 inilfs 

2 T 


N. by W. from the city of Delhi. 
JLiat. 20®. 23'. N. Long. 50'. E. 
In its greatest extent this place? is 
about tour iniles in circiimferctico, 
and was formerly suiTOiiiidcd by a 
brick w'all, w^bich partly remains. 
Ill the centre is the sliriiie of a Ma- 
huiiini(?dan ilevotee, named Shah 
Shereef ud Deen Abu Ali Ciiliinder, 
whose death Inippmied in the 724tii 
year of the llijerali. 'riio inqiorts 
to this place are salt, grain, and cot- 
ton cloth; the siirroniuliiig country 
produces and exports coarse vSiigar. 

Pamiiput is famous for having 
been tiic scene* where two of the 
greatest battles ever fought in India 
took place, both dtreisive of the sway 
of Hiudostaii. The first w^as in the 
year A. D. 1.525, between the army 
of Sultan Baber and tiiat of the 
Delhi Patau Emperor Ibrahim Lodi, 
in which the jailer w'as slain, and his 
army totally discomfit(‘d. With him 
the Patau dynasty of Lodi termi- 
nated, and the Mogul one of 'riinour 
commenced. 

'I’lic second took place in 1761, 
between the rrombini'il iViahom- 
nicdaii army, coimiKiiid(?d by Abined 
Shall Abdaiii, the .sovereign of Ca- 
hill, and that of tin? i\ialiaratta.s, 
coiniiiaiidcd by the Bliow Scda«iva. 
The ]Mahonim(?daii army eonsi.stcd 
altogether of 42, 0(K) liors<* and 38,(H10 
foot, besidi's camels, and betw'een 
70 and SO pieces of caimon. 'I'liese 
were the regular troops; but the ir- 
regulars, will) accuiiipaiiied them, 
were sometimes more numerous. 
'The Doorraiiics of Cabul, who were 
the strength of the army, being 
about 29,000, were all men of great 
bodily vigour, and their horses of 
the Turkish breed, and very liard}^ 

'The regulars of the Maharatta 
army consisted of .55,000 1101*80 and 
15, *>00 foot, wdth 200 pieces of can- 
iiolf, and camel pieires and rockets 
w itboiit iiuulber. Besides the regu- 
lar troops, there Aveae 1.5,000 piiida- 
ries (plunderers), and the camp fol-^ 
lowejK may be estimated at four 
times the inimher of the regulai's. 

'The armies coutiiiued iy front of • 
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each other from llic 26th of October, 
1760, ti» the 7th of .himiiu-y, 1761, 
clnrius; which intmal of time inaiiy 
bloody skirinishes t»»ok place, which 
jfciierallv tcrniiiuited in favour of the 
Duinuiics. At the last-inentioned 
])eriod, the Maharatta army hi'iiig 
ic<iiic<^d to the fiicatcst distress for 
the w ant of supplies, the lUiow' de- 
tcriniiicd to (|iiil his intrciichnieiits, 
and give battle. The action conti- 
nued nearly equal from morning un- 
til noon, aiKuit which time lliswass 
Itow', the Pe.shw a’s son, a youth of 
17, was mortally woumlcd, which 
appears to have decided the fate of 
the hattlo, as the Alaharultas then 
Hod ill all directions, jmrsued by the 
victors, w ho gave no quarter in the 
heat of the pursuit. 

t)fali descriptions, men, women, 
and ohildrcii, there were said to 
havohecni 500,000 in the iMuliaratta 
cutfip, of wliofii, the greatest part 
were killed or taken prisoners; and 
ol those wlio es<jape<l from the field 
of battle, many were destroyed by 
the /.cmindars. About 40,000 pri- 
soners wore taken alive ; those who 
fell into the hands of the Durranics, 
w ere mostly murdered afterwards by 
them, alledgiiig, in jest, as an ex- 
cuse, that w'licii they left their own 
country, tlicir inollicrs, sisters, ami 
wives desired, that, wlien they de- 
feateil tlic miheliever.s they would 
kill a few of them on their ucccmit, 
that they also uiigJit possess a merit 
ill the sight of the prophet. 

"J'he coininaiulcr in chief of the 
jMaharattas, Sedasiva Bhow, was 
probably killed in the battle, but 
this was never to a certainty esta- 
blished. Many years afterwards, 
about 1770, a person appeared at 
Benares, who said he was the Bhow, 
and some of the Maharaltas ac>- 
knovvledged his claim, while others 
treated him as an impostor, which 
he probably was. (Asiatic Researcfies, 
FerislUa^ G. ^ t .) 

, Pan N AH, (or Purm ), — A town in 
the province of Allahabad, 30 , miles 
S. E. from Cli^fcrpoor. Lat. 24°. 
43'. N. 


I'his place is situated above the 
Ghauts, or beyond that range of 
mutiiitains extending from lUiotas to 
the confines of Aj nicer, on whi(rh 
.stands Callinjer, iWun whence Baii- 
nali is distant 20 miles. 

In tJic iieighboiirhood are the 
valuahlt^ and celchratcd diuniuiid 
mines, supposed to have been llu; 
Panas.a of Ptoloniy. Bmiiig the 
reign t>f Acher they were eslimalcd 
at eight lacks of riipcjcs amuiully, 
and they also formed a considerable 
source of public revenue, as w'l'H us 
of mercantile profit, during tlie go- 
vernment of the nali\e chiefs of 
Bundelcund, and of Aii Jlaliadur, 
its last Maharatta eonqueror. During 
the reign of Bajah Cluittersul (about 
1750), the duties levied at Paiinah, 
and tlie profits aeeriiiiig to goverii- 
ineiit from these diamond inines, 
wxTe estimated at four lacks of ru- 
pees per aimuin ; but we have no 
detailed desciiptiou of them of re- 
cent date. As they are now com- 
prehended within the BritLsh ten i- 
toiies, it is to be ho})ed tliis want, 
will not he long unsupplied. (MSS, 
^c, ^-c.) 

Pantrr Isle, — An island in the 
Eastern Seas, separated from that of 
Loblom by the Straits of A loo, and 
situated between the cightli and 
ninth degrees of north latitude. In 
length it may he estimated at 30 
inih^s, by 12 the a verage breadth. 

Pantuk A. — A small village, Avilli 
a church, in the Island of Ceylon, 
situated about 18 miles to the south 
of Coliiinho. Lal.6°. oO'. N. Long. 
70° 53'. E. 

Panwell. — A town in, .the pro- 
vince of Auruugahad,'27 miles Pk 
from Bombay. Lat. 19°. N. Long. 
73°. 13'. E. 

The River fan flows up to it soyen 
miles from the hurbour ; but, during 
the prevalence of the south-wx'sterly 
winds, the passage' to Bombay is te- 
dious and uncertain/ The ruins of 
a small fort still rc^^ains at the eii- 
Irancc, Iniili iii T(382 by the IMaha- 
ralta Rajah Sambhajiu;, lorprotect 
the low districts in the neighbour-^ 
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liood from ilio irniptions of the Sid- 
lices, then in the service of A ureiig- 
ssebe, who used to land, and burn or 
carry off the rice. I'hc town of Pan- 
wcU is extensive ; and, bcina^ well 
situated, carries on a considerable 
trade;. {M. Gra/iam, Moor^ hard 
Valentin, tVc.) 

Pany Islk. — One of the Philip- 
pines, situated due south of Luzon, 
belwociithe 122d and 123d dejjre^js 
of east lonj^itiide. In length it may 
be estimated at 110 miles, by 38 
miles the average breadth. 

'J'liis island, when viewed from 
tlic sea, exhibits numerous villages 
on the declivity of the hills, the 
houses of which are well built, and 
arranged with great regularit}'. The 
sea-coast abounds with cocoa nut 
trees, and in tlie interior arc plenty 
of wild game, such as deer, hogs, 
and buflaloes. Cattle and horses 
arc said to be so plenty, as not to be 
appropriated, but. allowed to range 
at plcasnr<;. 'fhe air of the island 
is unhealthy, on account of the mo- 
rasses and the thinness of the cul- 
tivation. Like most unexplored 
countries, it has the reputation 
of containing mines of silver and 
gold. 

principal establishments of 
tin; Spaniards on this island are at 
ilo-ilo and Antigua, on whieli coast 
tliere is good atiehorage. Antigua 
is situated in 10°. 42'. N. where the 
anchorage is in 10 fathoms, at a 
considerable distance from the shore. 
Vessels camiot anchor here in No- 
vemher, Dec;cinbcr, and January, 
wilhoiit consideral)lc risk, for it is 
then theww iiids from t)ic S. W. and 
W. prevail.* Water is to bo had 
here from a rivulet, and also from a 
river, which serves a.s a ditch to the 
fort, up which boats may [)ro(.‘ced a 
considerable way, but the water is 
brackish even during neap tides. 
Antigua, like the other Spanish set- 
flemeiits, is extremely ill governed 
and defended— «i;esscls being plun- 
dered in the harbour by tlie pirates, 
who carry off the c*re\vs into slavcrv^ 
'I'he ff«t is Imilt of wood, and gar- 
2 T 2 


risoned by about 20 Cliristiaiis of 
the country. 

The inhabitants of this island are 
more iridiistrions than those of Iju* 
zon, and inaimfactnro, iVmn cotton 
and from the tihrf;s of another plant, 
liandkcrchiers and cloths, w hich they 
wear, and export to the neighbour- 
ing islands. A coloured cloth, made 
here from a plant raisc'd on the 
island, is much worn l>y females at 
Manilla. {Somun'at, Meares, 

Pappal. — A district on the north- 
casterii coast of Ponveo, the limits 
of wiiieh are Sampanmangio on the 
north, and ICeemaimces l?iver,iii Lat. 
5°. 3lV. N. The productions of this 
coast in general an; sago, rice, betel 
nut, cocoa nut oil, camphor, wilx, 
some pepper,, and coarse cinnamon. 
The country is populous, the inte- 
rior particularly, \vhich is inhabited 
by idaan, or aborigines, as are also 
some places on tlic^ea-eoast. • 

This part of^Jj^rneo is very well 
watered, and has the (jonveiiience 
of many rivers navigable by boats, 
and some <;ven by large vessels, 
'Phe river of Taw'arran leads to the 
lake of .Keeney Halloo, from wlienee 
it is about 10 or 15 miles distant, 
and is accessible for boats. 7^am- 
passook, Abai, Loobook, and Am- 
booiiy are small rivers in this dislriet, 
the borders of which arc inhabited 
by Mahommedans. The harbours 
and l ivers of Abai arc •superior to 
any hetwcon Sampanmangio and 
Purtgaya, and it is the only place 
where vessels can have slu'lter from 
westerly winds. The eoniitiy here 
abounds with grain, and, if eulti- 
vateil, might ht; made to produce 
considerable quantities of p«;ppcr 
and cinnamon. 

'riie Kiver 'rawarran is inhabited 
chielly by idaan, among whom a 
few Chinese are settled. Maiiea*- 
boi»ny Kiver is inhabited by JMa- 
hommedans>, and is well settled ; to 
the castwaril lie j^ort Ciaya and 
some other islands, which, with tlnn* 
.shoals, form a harbour for small ves- 
sels. The hanks of the Katiinii, 
liiaiinam, Maiigatal. Poolataii, andg 
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Kiiiciioot riicfs, are inhabited by 
Alahoiiiiiiydans, and produce 
rice, betel iiut, ciiiiiaiiioii, and co> 
eoa jiiit oil. 

'riic next river to the southward 
is Pansalat, avIiuIi is also peopled 
by Ala horn mcdaiis, and produces 
camplior, besides other articles. Keo- 
inane(\s is the last river of what 
formerly w as the Suoloo doiniiiions. 
The inhabitaiiis are idaan, and can'y 
on an extensive trade in their own 
prows to Java, &c. The country, 
be.sides a cowsideiaWc quantity of 
coarse cinnamon, and other articles, 
produces tenjoo, which is the ^iini 
of a certain tree found also in Pala- 
wan and Alu&^indanao. {^Dulrymplcy 
4rc. cyc.) 


PAPUA, (Tammh Papua, Papua 
Land). 

Xhe Papuan I&lcs extend from the 
.south cud of Gilalo, and the north 
coast of Ceram, to the west end of 
Papua, or New Guinea; the exact 
diineu.«ions of which have not yet 
been a.M(u*rtaincd ; nor is it certain 
that it is not a cluster of large 
islands, instead of one of immense 
size. If the latter, its longitudinal 
extent is so great, that it appears to 
appei tail! partly to tin; Asiatic; Isles, 
and partly to those of the Pacilic ; 
the inhabitants of the two extreniir 
ties exhibiting coiisidcrablo generi- 
cal dillereiices. Tlic westeni is pos- 
sessed by the rciiiarkublc race of 
oriental negroes, while the natives 
of the eastern approximate to the 
yc'llow-eoinjilfjxioned, long-haired 
natives of the 8011th Sea islands. 

luike Celobc.s, Gilolo, and other 
eastern isles, Papua is iiidiuited by 
Such deep bays, that it resembles a 
chain of peninsulas, so near does the 
.sea approach on each side, and it is 
only .separated from New IJolIand 
)»y a Jianow strait, di.scr)\erfcd by 
i^iplain L' iinderi^ in the Investigator. 

.^Viewed from (he sea, the <M»ast of 
Papua rises gradually from the i^ior 
to liijls of considerable cievatiuu 
but there mountains seen of 


remarkably ^eat hcdglit, such uii 
iMoiint 0 |)hir in Sumatra, 'rite 
whole being covered with palm-trees, 
and timber of large size, the soil may 
he presumed naturally fertile; hut it 
has as yet been little disturbed by 
cultivation. The coeoa-nut and two 
.Hp<;cie.s of the hrcad-friiit-tree arc 
hmnd here, and also pine-apples and 
plantains. The horaforas of the in-' 
terior practise gardening, and some 
sort of agriciikure, as they supply 
the trading Papuns on the coast with 
food ill exchange for axe.s, knives, 
and otiwir kinds of coiir.s«; cutlery. 
Niitincg-trees grow here hi a wild 
state ; Imt lliey are know 11 not to 
be of tin; proper quality a.s a spicc. 
It is said, there are no ipiadrupeds 
on Papim, except ilogs, wild cats, 
and hogs ; and that to tlic east of (ii- 
lolo no liorned animals, of any de- 
scription, arc to be found. 'I’he 
Wooils abound with wild hogs, which 
the natives kill with spears, and bows 
and arrows. With the latter they 
are particularly dexterous, and dis- 
charge arrows six feet long witli 
bows made of bamboo, liaving a 
string of split rattan. 

On the north-west coast of this 
island, the natives build tlicir houses 
on posts, tixed several yard.s below 
low-water mark, ironi which there is 
a long stage to the land, and also 
allot hg^ towards the sea, on which 
they haul up their canoes. This 
strange sonii-aciuatic mode of dwell- 
ing is intended to provide against 
attacks both by sea and land ; if the 
assault bo from the lirst, they take 
to the woods, and if lioin the last, 
they launch their canoes, •and sail 
away. The furniture of thc.so cabins 
consists of a mat or two, a lire-place, 
a cliina plate ^or basin, with sonic 
sago tlower. .The femaU'S inuko 
earthen pots irom clay, which they 
burn with dry grass or light brush- 
wood. 

I’be Papiias on i\Js part of the 
coasit are so far ad^iocil in civiliza - 
tion, as peilecdy^ui iiiidtirstaud th« 
iiuluif; of (ranic, which they., carry 
on witii the Alulays and Chinose ; 
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more pRrticiiIafly the. latter, from 
whom they piir(rhasc their iron tools, 
(line and red haftas, axes, knives, 
cliiiia beads, plates, and basins. In 
exchangee the Chinese carry back 
missoy bark, slaves, anibcrg^rease, 
sea slug: (biehe de mar), tortoisiv 
sliell, small pearls, blat'.k and red 
Joorics, birds of paradise, and many 
o11n*r species of dead birds, which 
the Papiias have a particular method 
oF dressing:. The Dutch goveiii- 
ment at Ternato do not allow the 
Dutch burghers to trade to the coast 
of New Guinea For missoy bark, the 
powder of which is much us(jd by 
tlic Javanese for nibbiiii^ their bo- 
dies, the discreet Chinese only being: 
iillowed to j)rosccute this species of 
eoiiiineree. 

On the north-west of Pnpua, 
which is the only -((tKirtor wc arc 
much acquainted with, the natives 
wear thc‘ir hair bushed out round 
their heads to the circimiFereuce of 
two and a half and three feet ; and, 
to make it more extensive, comb it 
out horizontally from -their heads, 
occasioiudly adorning: it with fea- 
thers. Prom the s]i«>rt, close, woolly 
siature of an African neg:ro’s hair, 
it could not be dressed exactly in 
the same manner, as no st:ill could 
make it stick out so hu' from their 
heads. The m(?n wear a lliiii stutf 
made from the fibres of the co<M:»a 
nut tree, tied round their middle and 
between their legs, fixing it up bc- 
luiid. 1’he females in general wear 
tiliic Surat cloths, put on in the same 
inamier as the men; the children, 
until tlm age of puberty, go entirely 
naked. Botli sexes are fond of glass 
or china beaits, wliicli they wear 
round the vtrist. Qaptain Porr«\st 
Says, be saw' no g«ld ornaments 
among the Papuas, but that they 
declared it was to he found in the 
hills. As aimfiig all barbarous tiibes 
the women appear to he the labori- 
ous class. Tlft^V yiakc a sort of 
earthen ware of hlay, and mats of 
the covoa iiut tree. 

Some of the lioraforas of the in- 
terior arc said .to have long .hair ; but 


this appears doubtful, at*!east so far 
as applies to the western (‘xlremity, 
where all the inhabitants yi f seen 
by voyagers prescnt<>d the expaiided 
mop licad of the oriental negro. 
The iiifiabifaiits oFthe more easterly 
parts have the character oF being 
very savage, and extremely prone to 
war and raniagc. It is said, how- 
ever, that they deal honestly with 
the Chinese w ho trade* wdfh tJieni, 
and advance them goods For several 
months bcFore the returns an> made. 

The Papnas term theniselv<*s Igo- 
lotc, hut by the Spaniards oF the 
Philippines they arc named .\(‘gi-ito8 
del IVIonte, from their colour and 
bushy liJiir. 'I'licy appear to he a 
.second race oF aborigines in the 
eastern isles, in several oF wbicrli 
they arc still to he Found, and in all 
of which they seem originally to 
have existed. In the imm* wc.'ilcru 
of the Papii^gjIppM'S, some (»f tlieir 
divisions have forimul squall .savage 
states, and made .some advain cs to- 
wards civilization ; hut the grealia* 
part of them, even with tlw* examj>lo 
of more civilized rai es before lln ir 
eyes, have betrayed no symptoms 
either of a taste or capaciiy tin- im- 
provement, and contiiiiKj in tlnir 
primitive state of na kindness, sleep- 
ing on trees, devoitl of bou.srs or 
clothing, subsisting on tlu^ sponta- 
neous products of the lorest, or the 
prei:uriucis sneex^ss oF their lisbing 
and hunting excursions. The na- 
tives oF the Andaman Isles si?em to 
Ik; oF this race, as also tin* black 
niountaiiicer tribes of the Malay pe- 
ninsula ; Init a eonsidenibh* ditl'cr- 
ciicc may be discovered in the boiiily 
Frames ot‘ tli(‘se inisiTablc vvrct«:h(‘s, 
and the structure oF the natives oF 
the Papuan Isles. 'I’lie former are 
a dwarfish, diminutive race, w hilc 
tlife latter arc of a good statitn^ and 
robust, although inucli inferior to 
the Afiican negro «i inuseular |)OW- 
crs. The skin of hotli is jet bl;u;If!|' 
bnt«M>arsc and rough. I’heir noses 
arc flat, mouths wide, and their lips, 
particularly the upper one, mucU 
swelled out. 
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The oriental negroes being much 
divided into small coinmuiiiiics or 
iamilios, little connected with each 
other, tiicir language is broken into 
a multitude «»f dialects, which, in 
process of time, by separation, acci- 
dent, and oral coiTiiptioii, have 
nearly lost all resciiibiancc. The 
Alalay^ of the peninsula, consider the 
language of the blacks of the hills 
as a mere jargon, whi(;h can only 
he compared to the chattering of 
large birds; and the Papuan dia- 
lects, in many of tlie eastern isles, 
arc generally 'viewed in the same 
light. 

The inhabitants of the more west- 
erly islands of the eastern Anihipe- 
lago bny the Papnas for slaves, and 
the natives of llie west coast of New 
Guinea make slaves of those of the 
cast, and sell them to strangers. The 
latter have the gristle between the 
nostrils pierced tcirtoise-shell. 

About April and March the Papnas 
of New Guinea and Sahvatty assem- 
ble in great numbers, and mtikc war 
on Gilolo, Ceram, Amboy na, Am- 
liloo, and as far W'cst as Xtilla 
Bessy. 

Hie Arabians, in their early voy- 
ages, appear frequently to have en- 
countered the Papnas, w'hom tlicy 
describe in the most Irightfnl co- 
lours, and constantly represent as 
cauiiibals. ’Tannah Papua was first 
discovered by Europeans in 1511, 
when it was visited by Antonio Am- 
breu and Iraucis Serrano. Prom 
the Portuguese names given to cer- 
tain harlimirs, bays, and islands, on 
the north coast of New Guinea, it 
would seem that nation, in former 
limes, had much frequented this re- 
gion ; for its modern appellation it 
is indebted to the frizzled locks of its 
inhabitants. 

When the Moluccas were fH*st 
visited by the Portuguese, the' inte- 
rior was in mon/ of them occupied 
^'.y ibis race ; but, they’ have ever 
since been .rapidly decreasing, rand 
in most^Lihy. smaller islands have 
G;q)tain For- 
account for this 


decrease, by attributing it to llie 
mimcrons proselytes gained to the 
Mahommedaii faitli; on which event, 
he says, they either cut their hair olf, 
or sinooth it down straight with a 
coral) ; other physical properties 
would, however, betray tlieir origin, 
and the success of the last expedient 
may reasonably be doubted. New 
diseases, vices, .and wants, the con- 
sequence of a civilized vicinity, and 
the being driven from the sea coast 
to the unwholesome jungles and 
swamps of the interior, supply more 
probable causes for the gradual dis- 
appearance of tho Papnas, w hero the 
Malays have established themselves 
in any numbers. V/itb the natives 
of Papua the British have as yet luul 
very little intercourse. In 1791, 
when the Panther (a Bombay ernizer) 
w'as oft' the coast of New Guinea, 
the natives doco 3 ed the surgeon into 
their canoes, and murdered him; 
after which they discharged a shower 
of arrows into the ship, and wound- 
ed four of the crew. They were 
dispersed by the great guns and 
small amis. {Forrest, Leyden, Son^ 
nerat, 

Parag ovg, (Paragrama ). — A tow'n 
in Northern Uindostaii, in the pro- 
vince of Bootan, the capital of a dis- 
trict of the same name. Lat. 27^. 
43'. N. Long. 89®. 21'. E. 

The governor of the district, wfroso 
jurisdiction is of the first importaiico 
in Bootan, has his residence here. 
It extends from the frontiers of Tibet 
to the borders of Bengal ; to Dalini- 
cotta adjoining'thc tciritorics of the 
Segwdn, or Seccum Raiali* and it 
comprehends the low' lands at the 
foot of the Lnckidwar Mountains. 
The palace, qr castle of Pare, is 
constructed, and the surroiindhig 
ground laid out, more with a view 
to strength and defence, than ulniust 
any other place in Booran. 'J’he Val- 
ley of Paro exceeds tlnit of Tassisu- 
don by a mile., I^^ics N. W. and 
S. E. and is irregularly intersected 
by the river. This is almost the only 
market in Bootan that is much fre- 
quented, and it is also famous for 
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the iiinmifacturc of images, and the is named Calliiijcr, and may he seen 
tor!»;in‘V of . arms, parlieiilarly swords at the distance of many miles. It is 
and da^fz^eis, and the barbs of ar- covered with jnnp^lef and accessible 
rows. (7Ww«r, ^e.) only to those who are acquainted 

A K K u N D Y .( ParaJthamli), — A town w ith its scicret paths, 
ill the Maharatta. territories, in tlie 'J'he principal chieftain in the Par- 
provifure of iMaiwah, 78 miles north knr district is Pooqjaiee of Wcera- 
from Onjaiii. Lat. 24° 19'. N. Long, yvow, whose capital is surrounded 
7o°. 38'. L. by a wall, and contains about 600 

Parkur. — A small district in Hin- houses. Ilis great soun^e of revenue 
dostan, situated about the 21tli de- is a celebrated idol which he pos- 
grec of north latitude. To the north scsses, named Goreeclia, from its 
it is bounded by. the sandy desert ; having originnlly copie from Gor 
on the south by Ciitch ; to the cast it Baugalla (probaiily (lour in Bengal), 
iias Gujrat, and on the w'est the pro- It is carved of marble, is two feet 
\ince of Siude. Coming from Giij- high, in a sitting posture, with his 
rat, after crossing the Run, which legs across. 

takes a sweep round the iioiih of At a remote period of history 
Cutch, the Parkur district com- when Pareenuggur flourished, it was 
iiienccs. Sinde begins about 30 miles inhabited by mimorotis families of 
beyond Parceiiagur; ill which, as also Banyans, or Slirawuks, whose tem- 
in Weerawow, iMeer Gliolaum Ali pies were famous for llicir elegance 
has a deluclMneut of 15 or 20 men, and sanctity, and resorted to by 
who levy laics on the zemindars for Shrawuks froni evprv quarter, to pay, 
their suhsistenee. tlieir devotlUB^Tthc shrines of (io- 

'lliis country has been seldom vi- reechaaiid Mandow Ray, who w(?ro 
sited by Kuropeans, but is described considered as brothers. During the 
by the natives us of a sandy, rocky confusion and anarchy that followed 
nature, indifrcreutly supplied with the Mahommedaii invasions, Man- 
water, and ill many respects re- dow Ray fell into the hands of a 
seiiibling llalliar in Oujrat. Culti- body of Purmar Rajpoots, who rc- 
valioii is carried on by means of moved from Parkur to Mooter in 
water procmed from wells and tanks. Chalawar, where tliey built a mag- 
Cloths of diil'erent descriptions, and niticeiit temple for Mandow Ray, in 
a few horses, are occasionally trans- which he still resides. Gorrecha, 
porlt'd through this di.slrict from during the disorder, was seized on 
iSinde to Giijrat; but on account of by a Rajpoot fainily, and concealed 
the iusocurily trade of all sorts is of in the sand hills which lie to the 
little amount. The Parkur territory N. \V. of Parkur. Some years aftcr- 
is said to contain between 40 and 50 wards, when the iuilueuce of the 
villages ; the capital is Pareenuggur, IV1 ahominedans of Sinde had dc- 
comntf)iily called Niiggur, and Uie dined, and tlie-Sodah Rajpoots had 
residciice%)f the Sodah Rajpoots. regained the ascendancy, Gorcecha 
Pareenuggur in its present slate w as reproduced, and the news of his 
contains only 300 houses, chiefly in- s^ety attracted Shrawuks from every 
habited by Sodah J^ajpoots ; the an- region to pay their devotions to him ; 
cient population having long aban- for permission to do which the pos- 
doned it on account of its turbn- #cssor levied a heavy fine, which tho 
Icnce, a n(|f migrated for safety to Banyaiis.consetited to pay. Subse- 
>]oanagiir and other places. The quent to this period the idol passed 
town is not fortified; the refuge of from hand to hano, and is at pre gjpt 
the inhabitants, when luiy enemy in the possession of Poonjajee of 
appears, being a neighbouring moun- W ccrawow, whose grapdfathcr Sut- 
tniii, which is represented as rising tajec stole him from a Rajpoot^of 
to a great elevation. This mountuin Pareenagur. 
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The pili^rnna^os to this Hindoo 
drity are ifiiide in caravans of nian^’^ 
thousand pcrciojis, who have a<i:crits 
at Rahdnn|ioor, who settle before- 
liaiid wilJi the dill'ereiit Coulee chiefs 
for a safe coiiveyaucjc to the spot 
where the idol is to be seen. He is 
then diiu; out of the sand, and platted 
under a guard of Kajpofjts with 
drawn sahies, while the piignnis per- 
forn) their worl^lnp, an(l make offer- 
ing ill proportion to their cireum^ 
stances, 'rhese gifts are deposited 
ill a large chostV and afterwards di- 
vided between the Sodah Rajah and 
his atteiidaiits. Niiincrotis fees are 
exacted during the ceremonies, and 
are paid with extraordinary Kbcmlity 
by the votaries, who are on all other 
occashms a most parsimonious race. 

After the ceriinofucs have eoii- 
tiiiued for a few davs, the image is 
*jnivn.tely removed, and parties 'of 
Jiorst^neu gallop hi every diri'C- 
'tion, one of whom nusc'darge of the 
idol, wliose aciuid place of eoncral- 
rnerd is Vin>wn only to a very few 
eonfklenlial persons. In 180t) one 
party, or sungh, as it is ealh d frcni 
Surat, amounted to tKKM), besides 
those ex p.ccted from other tpiarters, 
the v.iioie being computed at 70,0\>0 
perpons, who were to assemble at 
Moi'waira, where the cerejuotiy would 
be pe'-lurim;d. The. latah who pos- 
sesses tiiis kWuo frequently aiitiei^ 
pates his I'cveimej and mortgages the 
approafdiiug fees and otferiugs ex- 
pected to be realized, for fK» large a 
sum as one and a ha I flack of rupees. 
I'esides the sums levied at the place 
of worship, all the adjucvenl towns 
and chiefs extort eontrihutipius from 
these pious djCrVotecsf who, owing to 
their iiiimense. itnmbers, sutler likc^ 
wise niaiiy , hardsliips in this burreu 
rcgioin . 

Pa rnell a, (^urw«/(r«/a).^A towii^^ 
and distiiot in the provUiec of Hejck. 
pocirvreputed on© of tlm most bealtJiy 
inutile jVJubaratta &oniinioiis. Lat,. 
U?^50\ N. Loiig.740.1/>'. i:. Par 
W iinghnr is tbo capital fortijication^ 
and Ls a. place of coiisi<icrubte 
stitpgth, 


On the 4th April, 1701, Sir Wm. 
Norris, the ambassador fmm the 
Englisli East India Company (wdiile 
two .separate and rival eompanicH 
existed), arrived in Anre.ngzcbe’s 
camp, then stationed at this place; 
and, on the 28tli, went to the aii- 
dicncc with vast jiomp. He remain- 
ed in the camp until the 6th Nov, 
1701, endeavouring to accomplish 
the objeets of his mission, practising 
every eastern . intrigue, and liberal 
both of bribes and promises. IJo 
was, Imwever, completely out in- 
trigued by the Mogul' courtiers, and. 
returned much di.sgnsted and cha- 
grined ; the embassy from the begin- 
iiiug having cost tlie English East 
India Company 80, OOOK an ciiormuits 
sum at that jieriod. Towanls the 
eoneiiision of his negocialioii it was 
iiidmaled to him by Aiirengzcbe, 
that the English best knew if it wer^e 
their interest to trade in his domi* 
iiiuiis ; and if the ambassador per- 
sisted ill refusing the obligation re- 
quired, he knt‘w the .same road back 
to England which he had come. 'J'lio 
obligation required by Aiireiigzebo 
was, that the Ihiglisli East India 
Company should make good all losses 
which his Mogul siihjix'ts might sus- 
tain iVoiii pirates. {Bruce, Moor, 

Paksonauth, {ParswatifftAa), — - 
iSametSichani, called in Major Ren- 
iielfs map Parsoiuuith, is situated 
among the hills bet ween Bahar mid 
Bengal. Its holiness is held in great 
estiinutioii hy the Jainas, and it is 
said to he visited hv pilgrims from 
the remotest parts of India. Ptfrswa, 
or Pai'swaiialh, tb(^ 2:)d deified saint 
of the Juiiias, and who irerhaps was 
the real lotinrler of the sect, was 
horn in tlio snbiiriis of Benares, and 
died at tlic ago* of 100 years on 
jMouiit Mainmoya, or Samel. (CWe- 
brvofic, ^'c.) 

Paksees. — See Gu JR AT and Bom- 
bay. ^ 

Parupanada. — ^^A.Moplay town 
oil the sea-coast of the Malabar pro- 
vince, 22 miles south from Calicut, 
Eut. N. JLong. 75®. E, 



PASSAROOWAN. (J4f) 


This place contains about 700 houses 
mostly built or stone, and weil aired, 
and which would be comfortable 
even for luiro]ieans. AVhen com- 
pared with that at Madras the surf 
on this coast is tritlui^*, and except 
wIktc rocky head lands run a Utile 
way into tln^ sea, boats of any kind 
may witimut dangler land on the 
coajit. The small town of Vaypura 
was orig^inally called North Panipa- 
iiada. Its situation is very fine on 
the north side of a ri\ <?r wlien^ it en- 
ters the sea. Within the river has 
deep water, but, like all those on 
this coast, it has a bar at the iiiontli. 
At favourable seasons, \os.sels draw- 
ing 14 feet water, may be lloatcd 
over the bar by means of casks. 

Pi*oni two to 3000 teak trees may 
be procured here aninially. The 
timber Is cut on the mountains, and 
coiive 5 cd by elepliants to the part of 
the river wiiidi, in the rainy season, 
has suflicient water to float it. Many 
of the best trees are cut in two to 
enable the elejiliaiits to drag^ them, 
by whhth many of them are rent and 
otherwise injured, 'leak timber of 
an ordinary quality for ship biiildinj^ 
sells at 10 rupees per 1 1 stpiare feet. 

foot, therefore, costs from Is. Od. 
to 2s. and choice timber 2s. 10<1. j>cr 
cubical foot. At liaypoor a saw 
mill lias bexni erected with the view 
of siijipiyiji^ the dock-yards at Bom- 
bay, but the inoviiij^ power being 
wind, it appears t<io precarious for 
the heavy machinery required. {F, 
Buchamn^ ^r.) 

Pasay.— A (own iriSiiniatra, oiico 
the pyiK'jpal scat of government in 
this oxtroinity of the island. It is 
situated in a line bay, where eutlle, 
provisions, and grain, are in plenty, 
vitli large limber lilLfur masts grow- 
ing close to the slioi^e. 

Passage Isle. — A low sandy isle, 
covered wilji trees, lying olf the west: 
coast of Sumatra, wbicli here fornis 
a deep bay named Baneongter, where 
arc several j\laia\* ports. Lat 29. 
31'. JS'. Long. 97 . 56'. E. 

Passaman. — A .small district in 
iiunmtra, situate4 nearly under tlio 


equinoctial line, fonnnly under the 
doiniuion of MenangcabcAi, but now 
subject to the Aclieeiiese. I ’ormerly 
it was a place of considerable trade, 
and, besides a great cx|x)rt of pep- 
per, received much fine gold from 
the mountains of the Ran country^ 
lying about three days journey in- 
land. The inhabitants of these moun- 
tains arc said to be Buttas converted 
to Mahonimcdunisni, and mixed with 
Malays. 'I’lic gi*eatcr part of the 
gold they now collect finds its way 
to the River Siak, and from thence 
to the eastern side of the island and 
the Straits of Malacca. {Ma.rsdm,^c.\ 

Passaroowan. — ^'Phe capital of a 
large district in the eastern quarter 
of tlio Island of .lava. Lat. 7®. 36'. 
S. Long. 1 13®. 10'. E. 

The town of Passaroowan is in- 
tersected by a river which is navi- 
gable for some leagues up the iiouii- 
try for coastiii^vc|isels, and erSssed^ 
by a wooddIfAjfiagc, A resilient on 
the part of the Dutch government is 
established here wilh two subalterns 
and a few European soldiers, with 
so^e companie.s of Malays, to guard 
a small stone fort erected to check 
the natives. 

In the neighbourliood arc several 
plantations of coffee and pepper be- 
longing to the Dutch East India 
Company, and also a yard for build- 
ing coasting vessels ol» a small size. 
Two leagues inland is a hill on which 
all kinds of PiUropean vegetables are 
cultivated, which degenerate sur- 
prisingly little. The commandant 
or resident’s house faces the bridge, 
and is a commodious and capacious 
building ; his appointment is one of 
the most lucrative in Java. 

Passaroowan and the adjacent dis- 
trict of Bangcl tow'ards (he coast arc 
remarkably fertile, and produce abuii- 
|}ant crops of rice and maize. Nu- 
merous villages, surrounded by ba- 
nana, cocoa nut, and papaya trees, 
arc seen scattcrccf over the flat co^- 
ti-j. The Dutch here are few% uiit 
the Javanese numerous, and their 
chief lives in considorablc splendour/^ 
There ai'C good roads attd posts dk* 
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lablislied alonj? the const of tliis dis- 
trict, wliich is so shallow that ships 
arc ob!ij*cd to anchor three and tbnr 
miles from the shore. {Tombe, BUgk, 
At. At.) 

l^ASSiR. — A town anti district on 
the east emtst t»f Romeo, liat. I®. 
67\ S. 1 lh°. ll>'. E. I'he town 
of Passir sliiiids about 50 miles up a 
river of the smne name, which has 
16 reaches, and is joined by five 
other rivtis. 'I’lie town consists 
principally of 300 wooden houses on 
the north side ‘ of the river, mostly 
inhabited by Biig^^css merchants. 
The house ainl wooden fort 6f the 
sultan are on the south side. 'ITie 
tide in Pussir Hoads rist.'s nine feet, 
and runs a g*ood way ahovt; tlie towm. 
<)ver the bar, at the mouth of the 
river, there is tw’o fathoms wat<T 
with a muddy bottom. At 1’as.sir 
the houses front tin* river; some have 
^tages or wharfs ij^Vuiit, but there 
are no \vat<'r lanes lir-riVas at the 
town of Horiieo. 'J'lie river uj> at 
the town is Iresh, and often very 
rapid. 

The air here is refreshed by cool- 
ing breezes from the sea, olherwisc 
the heat would he iiisupportaliie. 
1’lic country is, iieverfin les.s very 
unhealthy, as it lies in a flat for many 
miles ; is encircled with woods, and 
annually overflowed. ^Vhcll the 
w'aters retire muddy slime is left 
on the surface, upon which the sun 
shiuitig with perpendicular rays oc- 
casions thick foj^, which in the 
evening turn to rain, with cold chil- 
ling winds off the land. Another 
circuncdarice that contrituitcs to the 
unhealthiiicss of the air, is tiu* gieat 
number of frogs ajid other vermin 
.left ill the mud, which being destroy- 
ed by the licnt of tbo sun oceasion 
an intolerable stencli. 

Ill April tlic diy season begins* 
and eotniimes to Septemluv, during 
wliieb time the wind is easterly be- 
tv^eii the .south t;0asts of Horueo 
ani3 the Island of Java; but fre^ 
Septcmljc*r to April the winds, are 
westerly, attended by violent storms 
ol^tluiiidciv lightning, and ruin. Ex* 


clii.sivc of rice, which is very plenti- 
ful, the produce of thi** couii'ry is 
benzoin, musk, aloes, pe(fper, cassia, 
and long niitniegs ; also various kinds 
of fruit, excellent mastic and other 
gums, parlieularly dragoifs blood; 
honey, gold dust, and camphor, are 
likewise to be procured. 

The exeliange lor the proiluce of 
this place is similar to the ot her ])arts 
of the Malay coast, viz. opium, guns, 
muskets, pistols, gunpowder, load 
in pigs and sheets, iron and stijcl in 
narrow bans, hangers, knives, scissors, 
and other outlovy, cloths, chintzes, 
carpets, specta<!les, looking glasses, 
spy ghisses, clock work, &e. The 
itiliabitanls of Passir are very Iraudu- 
Iciit, and have cut otf many ships by 
treachery. In their weights and mea- 
sures tliey are unjust, and they make 
compositions to imitate some of the 
most valuable articles, particularly 
bars of gold, which is so artfully 
dune that the imposition ciumot bo 
di.soovered unless the bars arc cut 
ipiite through. At the month of the 
Passir Hi ver there are many Hiajoos 
settled, wlio subsist by catching small 
shrimps, which after washing with 
salt water arc exposed to a hot sun 
until putrid, and then beat in a mor- 
tar to a paste of a strong and pa- 
latable taste named ballachong. The 
language of tins place is the Malay 
mixed with much Buggess. 

In the year 1772 an attempt was 
made by tho English East India 
Company to astablish a factoiy here, 
wbicjh did not succeed. In 1774 
lyEpreuve, a vessel belonging to tho 
King of Prance, was trcachovously 
cut oil here, and the crew assassi- 
nated by tho ottcndahls of one of the 
Malay chiefs, while the latter with 
his suite w as at <|jniior with llie cap^ 
tain and officers in the cabin, whom 
they stabbed on a preconcerted sig- 
nal being given. An a\‘ned vessel 
manned with .IJitropeans was dis- 
patched next year from Cbaiideriia- 
gore in Bengal to Infiict piinishmciit. 
By this expedition about 300 of, tho 
natives of this part of Borneo were 
destroyed, and a great many prows 
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and vessels ; but the vengeance was 
blindly directed ; for among the 300 
destroyed there were, probably, very 
few of the perpetrators of the mas- 
sacre of 1774. I’lie instructions from 
the council at Chandernagorc, among 
other particulars, direct the captain, 

that having seized a iminbcr of 
prisoners on the coast to put them on 
shore again, after having cut off thtdr 
ears and noses, and from some also 
one hand.” {Elmore^ Sonnei-at, Far- 
rest, Stavorimis, lAiyden, ^c.) 

PA.SSUMMAH. — A ilistrict in Suma- 
tra, which nearly borders on Uejang 
southwards. Tiiis is an citteiisive 
and comparatively populous country, 
bounded on the north by that of 
Laniattang, and on the S. E. by that 
of Lampong. It is governed by four 
paiigcrcins, who arc independent of 
each other, but acknowledge a kind 
of sovereignty in the Sultan of Pa- 
lembang. la the low countries, 
where the pepper planters reside, 
the title of Kalippa prevails, which 
is a corruption of the Arabic word 
Khalilab, signifying a vicegerent. 
{Marsden, <5*c.) 

Pata Isle. — One of the small 
Sooloo Islands, lying due soitlli from 
Sooloo. It is inhabited, and con- 
tains a good stock of cattle. It also 
contains throe pits of very while salt- 
petr(* earth, which yields one-eightli 
of sidtpetre. 

Patan. — A town in tlie province 
of Ajmeer, district of Harow ty, si- 
tuated on the S. E: side of the Chum- 
biil, which is here stony, uneven, 
and slippery. Lat, '55^. 17'. N. 
Long. 76°. 60'. E. This town con- 
tains a ^)alace, and also a temple, 
dedicated to Vishnu, erected by the 
E a i alls of lloond^*. In 1 790 it was 
• the head of a per^nnali, containing 
32 villages, half of which belonged 
to Sindia, and half to Holcar. « 

Patata^. — A small town’ on the 
N. W. coast of Boi'neo, situated on 
the Uiver Patafan, which lies to thes 
southward of Piilo Gaya, and has a 
smooth and shallow bar. The town 
stands three or four niiles up the ri- 
ver, and contains about ICO houses 


fronting the water. Above the town 
ore many pepper gardens? belonging 
to the Chinese. Further down the 
coast is Papal River ; the banks of 
wliich abound so much with cocoa 
nut trees, tiiat during the floods 
many of the nuts arc carried to sea. 
Lat. 6°. 60'. N. Long. 116°. 6'. E. 
{Elmore, ^c.) 

Paternosteu Isles. — A great 
number of small rocky isles in the 
Eastern Isles, siiiTOundcd hy mime- 
roHS shoals, which rpiuler rtie navi- 
gation extremely dangerous, and si- 
tuated about the ll^lh degree of 
east longitude, and seventh of south 
latitude. 

Patery. — A hilly and woody dis- 
trict in th(i Nizam’s territories, in the 
province of Berar, bounded on the 
south by the Oodavery Uiver, and 
situated between the 19th and 20ih 
degrees of north kitilude. I'lic chief 
towns arc und llaslee. Bj 

A bill Faz^,' in%82, it is described 
as foUow^s; 

Sircar Pahtery, containing 18 
inahals ; revenue, 80,706,954 dams ; 
seynrghal, 11,680,954 dams.” 

Paterv. — A town in the Nizam's 
territories, in the province of iicraiv 
situated on the north bank of the 
Godavery River, 78 miles S. E. from 
Aurungahad. Lat. 19°. 18'. N. 
Long. 77°. 8'. E. 

PATGONO,(Ptftrffi^iiBma). — A towm 
ill the province o’^Beiigal, di.strict of 
Hungijoor, 38 miles N. N. W, from 
U 11 iigpoor. l^at. 260. 1 8'. N . Long. 
8b° 66'. E. 

Patincor. — A town in the South- 
ern Carnatic, district of Maruwas, 
30 miles E. S. E. from \l adura. Lat, 
9°. 41'. N. Long. 78°. 36'. E. 

Patna, (Padmavati), — A large 
city in the province of Bahar, of 
which it is the capital. Lat. 25°. 
37'. N. Long. 85°. 16V E. This 
place is.situated on the south side of 
the Ganges, wliich is here live miles 
wide during the rainy season^and 
Jhe eastern limits not discernable. 
The town of Patna is one continued 
street for. many miles along the Gan- 
ges, the houses of the natives btiiig 
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g^eiierally of mud ; but those of the iiioiiiiniont, but witlmiit inscription* 
I'liiropt^HiK'#, ^rhirh e\t<‘ud iVoni Ban- is erwfed to tin? meinory of the suf- 
kipoor,arcof brick, ajid make a very fcrcTs jii the Jiluropeuii burying 
hatidsoiTic a|)pcaiaiico, which is not ^rouiuL 

tlic ease with the rest of the eity^ At Batikipoor, one ofthe subiirbs 
There ate several lnr«;v buildings of of Patna, the Kasl India Company’s 
brick, but they are old, and without civil servants reside. 'J’ho provincial 
orntiniciit. It was formerly tVnliiied court of a[iiK‘al and cirniit, its rc- 
aftcr the Miiidostany manner, with a g:islei*s and clerks, the district and 
wb! 1 and small citadel, whkih arc city coiii-t, ivitli the coinmcicial resi- 
loiii; goiK' to decay. 'I hc surround- dent, collector, and other affcnts of 
in^* evninliy is perfectly flat. Tliis the Company, compose a nnmeroiiK 
l«»wn is extrenwiy prosj)crons and csiablisbmciit, with liberal nppoint- 
popiilous; but *1 he number of iiiha- iiiorits. The Patna divisum of tJie 
bitaiits have never been correctly court of circuit coinprclieiuls the fol- 
aseertaiued; they cannot, however, lowing; districts, viz. 1. Kam;^ur; 
he estimated at less than 150,000, 2. )i.aiiar; 3. TirliO(d; 4. Sariiii; 5. 
yet every article of food is remark- Shaliabud ; (>. 'J'he city of Patna, 
ably cheap here. Patna is a city of ^n at antiejnity, 

A lai'sc cpiaiitity of .saltpetre js and siipposi'd by somt; l»i be the site 
atiiuially dispatched lioni hciioc to of the aiiidetit Palibothia. By the 
Caicntta, lor internal coiisiiinptioii modern Mahommedans it is named 
and exportation, /I’hiiilzcs and di- Aziinahad, and by the liincloos Sri 

{ ftiticl^ of various kimls^ are manufac- N ngur. 

ured here, and also '- t‘i A?bs resem- TravelUm^ distance from Patiia. to 
bliiig diaper and daiDa.sk linen. In OUcutta by Moorsherdabad, 400 
the vicinity llaniiels well wove, but miles ; by Birbhooin, 340; from Riv 
<fl Adled, arc imidc, and also a vsort iiares, by Ba.\ar, 155; from Delhi, 
of canvas from cotton. 601; from Aj^a, 544 ; and from 

The Company many years aj?o Lucknow, 316 miles, {llemiel, Lord 
erected a de pot here to contain rice. Valmtia, Colebroohe, Tefinanty dth 
Itis abuiUUiig of stone in the shape i^r/iort, Jc*) 
of a bcc-liivo,willi two winding stair- Pathee.— A town in flic province 

rases on the outside, which have of Gujrat, and the capital of a small 
been ascended on horseback. By district. Lat. 22®. 5</* N. Long, 
these stairs thesrgrain is poured in at 71®. 35'. E. 

the top, tbero a small door at ’J'iiis is a larg(? and ]M)pn]ous place, 
the bottom to take, it put. The walls defcii Jed by three distinct walls, the 
at the bottorai although 21 feet innerof w hich is enclosed by a small 
lliick, have given way-^a circum- ditch, which eveu in the dry season 
stance of very little conseqiumee, as contains a considerable qiiiuitity of 
were it tilled (wliiclj it never was) it watcii*. In . jenmte time.s it «.was 
vvoiiid not contain one day’s. con- esteemed a. place of.. stroiigtli^ and it 
sumption for the iiihabitant.s of the. makes a con.dde.|'able figure in the., 
province. It originally cost 120,006 histories of Gnjrat; but Ibc IbrlUi- 
mpee.s, . ^c/e are ^so, the.jreiiiains fuitions arc now a state of decay, . 
of tlie British liciory^wiicre the maa- a»d in many ph^^ca lading to pieces, 
sacrc of,. 200 prisoners was perpe- ,A beuntifiil tank extends along tiio 
trated in/i763.by the Geiu^ ad- ncjrth f»cc» and |rcndcr.s an attack 
venturer, liomro (Summers)^ then in from lliat qiiartoy aUogethcr impracr 
the .service of Mcer ; iinihef- tieabJe;. ami the.tpwmion the whole, 

diatSy after wliieh the city was cup> . is still (ate of the stj'ongcst places in 
tiired by the British troops under . .To the north of Patree the 

Major , Adams, and haa eycr since country is tolerably well cult ivated, 
Fcmiliued in their possession, A but inneh interspersed with the milk 
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biish find low baiibool Iroo, the rind 
«f wliich is a powerful aslrinj^eut. 

Palroe orii^iiiiilly b<‘loii»;rd to the 
ilajali of Drunuftra, formeiiy an iii- 
depiMideiit priiieipulily in Oottewar, 
but beenme the i>rop(*rty of the pre- 
sent family through the interest of 
tluj Peshwa’s g;overiimeiit, whieh Ihi^y 
hud served for a scries of years. I'he 
present chiefisof the Kooiibec caste, 
and only entitled Dessoy, although 
in reality he is the thakoor (lord) of 
the ])la(;e and its depeiidrneies. T|;e 
inhabitants arc chielly Hajpoots and 
Rooiibees; and the latter, when 
ciiitivatiiii' the holds, are seen untied 
with the bow and arrows of tiie 
Coolees, {^ft^c}mrdp^ .ye.) 

F.attak, {Pataua ). — A district in 
the province of Giijrat, situated 
about the 24th dejerec of north lati- 
tude. This district on the west is 
bounded by the Uiiii, and 30 years 
l>eloiit;‘od to Kuniuul iid Deen, 
the lather of the present Nabob of 
ItalKluiipoor ; but he was then com- 
pidled by i)aiiiiiaj(‘e Guicowar to a- 
baiidon all preteiisimis to Pat tan and 
its nine dependent pcrpviinaliK. 'Fhe 
country is now but thinly inhabited, 
and much exposed to the ravajres 
of the tuuiicl'ou.s predatory tribes in 
this (pjarter of Giijrat; but it con- 
tains the ancient capital of (jujrat, 
named Nehrwallah, or Pattan, which 
was afterwards transferred by the 
j\1aliomrriedan Suita ns to Ahmedu- 
bad. I'lie appellation Nehiwalla is 
written Anhulvado, and si^nitics the 
ticld of Anhui ; iii moderh tiiiics it is 
know n to tim natives by the iiaiiic 
of Pattan, or tin? city. 

Ky»Abul Fasscl, in 1562, Uiis dis- 
trict is dA^cribed as follows i—** Sir- 
car Piittmi, containiiig 10 muliats; 
ineasureinciit, 0,750,016 beci;ahs ; 
Fevcfiuc, 600, 325, daitis; seyiir- 
^hal, 210,327 dams. This sircar fin* 
iiishts 715 cavalry, and 6000 infan- 
try.'’ {iMvL^mnrdOj DruninmtTt, iVc.) 

Pattan. — A town in the Ni^m’s 
dominions, in the jh^oviiice of Au- 
rungahad, 36 inifes 8. W. from the 
city»of Auriiiigubad. Lat. lb®. 20''. 
N. Long. 75®. 33'. E. 


Pattan, (Patn ), — A town bt long- 
ing to the Ghoorkliali Itajidi, in the 
Valley of Nepanl. Lat. 3; ® 0 1'. \ , 
Long. 85®. 40'. I'i. This city stumls 
in a .small hut rather <‘lcvatcd plain, 
at the distance of a mile and a half 
from the south end of Catinando4», 
the two capiors being separated by 
the Eliagmiitty Uiver. Wliilc Patii 
existed as an indepeidlent state it i.s 
said to have comprelit'iided 24,000 
houses, ineliidiiig its depeiuleii(*ies 
within the valley, of which the Pafii 
sovereign possessed a greater por- 
tion than fell to the share of the ('at- 
mandoo or Ehatgoiig Itujahs. 'riie 
dpininions of Patn hevoitd the val- 
ley stretched sontlierly, comprehend- 
ing Chithmg, ’rambehkan, Ghi esa- 
pany, and some other plaecs in the 
same direelion. It is a neater town 
than Catmandoo, and eoiitains some 
very handsome editices. Ily the Nc* 
wars it is termed \*uUoo daisi, 

Patrick, • 

PATTU,\Lpii, {Patyalaya, the Chief *s 
Residence ),-r- A town belonging to a 
Seik chief, in tin province of J)elhi, 
132 miles N. W. from tlie city of 
Dcllii. JiUt. 3(^®. 16'. N. Long. 75®. 
33'. E. This is a phicc of consider- 
able extent, and now the most tloii- 
risliitig town in the distiict of Sir- 
hiiid. It is surrountled with a mud 
wall, and in the C(?nlro there is a 
s(}uai'c citadel, in which the llajali 
rcsidc.s. ( Malvoln^'f^ 

PAUKPuffMT, (or Ajodin), — A 
town possessed by native chiefs, in 
the province of Alooltaii, 130 iniltj* 
E. by S. from the city of iMooltan. 
Lat. 30®. 20'. N. Long. 73®. 30'. K, 
Near to this town is the tomb of 
Sheik Furreed, which w us visited by 
Tirnour. 

‘ Paungaow, {Pana^ama). a 
.small walled town belonging to the 
Maharattas, In the pitiviiicc of An- 
•ungabad, 66 mile.s 8. E. from Ah- 
Diediiagur. Lat. lb®. 14'. N. Long* 
70®. 12'. R. . 

Paulee, (Pdhlt).-^X towm 
piipviucc df AJindcf, arid one of tlie 
greatest cominorciul marts in thi,* 
part of Raipoofauab Jierc the mer- 
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chants exolian^e .the commodities of 
^Europe, Persia^ and the Deccun, for 
those of Cashmere, the Punjab, and 
IJiiidostan. 

Pavvanghur. — fortified town in 
the Maliaratta torritories, in the pro- 
vince of Bojapoor, district of Par- 
nella, of wliich it is the capital, and 
42 miles S. by W. from Mciiitch. 
By the Maharattas it is considered 
as a place of great strength. Lat. 
16°. 62f, N. Long. 74° 20'. E. 

Peddabalabaram. - r-> A town in 
the Mysore Bajalfs territories, 84 
miles N. E. from Seringapatani. Lat. 
13°. 17'. N. Long. 77° 47'. E. By 
the Muhommedans this town is call- 
ed Burrali Balapoor, in the Tclinga 
Peddabalapoor, in theKarnata Doda 
Balapoor, and by the English Great 
Balapoor. 'J"lie fort, although en- 
tirely built of mud, is large and 
strong; one side is surrounded by 
gardens, and tlie other by the town 
«of Balapoor, wlii(j^.^ypntaihs above 
2000 houses, and is foW/Aied with a 
mud wall and hedge. I'lie com- 
merce of this place is inconsider- 
able. Ill the neighbourhood arc 
many kitchen gardens, but the soil 
is poor, although w'ater is found near 
the surface. Maize is cultivated, but 
seldom converted into fiower. 

On the dissolution of tin? Bijana- 
gur kingdom, Narayan Swami, the 
polygar of Bsilapoor, assumed inde- 
pendency. 14 was afterwards con- 
(|ucrcd by the Mogah^lrmy under 
Cossim Khan, and wrested from 
them by the Maliarattas, with whom 
it remained until the battle of Paii- 
niput, when it was seized on by the 
Nizam, and subsequently subdued 
l>y Hydcr. In this town was born 
Mcer Saduc, the minister of Tippoo 
Sultaun. (i^. Buchanan, ^c.) 

Peddapore, (Ptfrfwiapura). — A 
town in the Northern Cifcars, district 
of Kajamundry, 25 miles E. N, £c 
trom the townofRajamuiidry. Lat- 
17°. 5'. N. Long. 82°. 16'. E. Sugar 
to a considerable extent is cultivated 
ill the PcKldapore zemindaiy, alopg 
tlif^hahka of the Eliseram River. A 
bMtlc ms fought here in 1758 be- 


tween the French army, coiuraniidcd 
by M. do ConllaiiH, and the English, 
coniniandcd by Colonel l orde, in 
which the former were totally de- 
feated. {Roxburgh, Orme, \ 

Pkdir. — A town on the west 
coast of the Island of Sumatra. The 
piincipal exports of tins place arc 
betel nut, pepper, gold dust, canes, 
rattans, bees* wax, camphor, aiul 
benzoin. 'Plie soil is feilile, and w ell 
watered with rivulets; but in the 
low lands next the sea arc bogs and 
marshes, w'hieh produce only reeds, 
rattans, and bamboo canes. Flic 
doinestic animals are horses of a 
small breed, biilfaloes, goats, oxen, 
and hog deer. There arc many wild 
animals in the mountains, sueli as 
tigers, rhinoceroses, moiikics, wild 
hogs, spotted tlecr, and hears, Thirre 
are also alligators, guanas, porcu- 
pines, serpents, scorpions, and other 
venomous rcptil(\s. Poultry is to lie 
had here in ahundaiu’e, particularly 
diif^ks and fowls. {Elmore, Ve.) 

Pedra Blanca. — A large elevated 
rock, perfectly white, situated in the 
sea of China. Lat. 22°, ID'. N. 
Long. 114°. 57'. E. 

PeelawS Isles. — A cluster of small 
islands in the Eastern Seas, situated 
due west of Basscoluii. Plenty of 
co^vries are found along the beach 
of these islands, but they arc said to 
be destitute of fresh water. 

Peergaum, {Pir^rama, the Saints* 
Village), — A town iii the Maliaiatta 
territories, in the province of Aii- 
rnngabad, 68 miles cast from Poo- 
nah. Lai. 18°. 32'. N. Long. 75°. 
2'. E. The Beemah and Sursiity ri- 
vers join close to the S. E. iM’ the 
town, and form the point ton which 
the houses and fortress stand. 

PEGU. 

An 'ancient ktligdom ip India be- 
yond the Ganges, which now forms 
one of the southern provinces of the 
Birman empire. ' The w'ord Pegu 
appears to be a corruption uf,Baf 
goo, the vulgar name of its capitah 
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The origin&l inhabitants clcnominato 
themselves Mon; by the Chinese 
jtiid Airmails they are termed 'J'ale- 
iii^ ; and by the Siamese, Min^moii. 
'J’ho pwviiice of Pegu extends along 
the months of two great rivers, Ira- 
vvaddy ami Thaiilayn, (or of Ava and 
Martaban) and occnpics the sea- 
eoast from the froiitici-s of Ara(;ati to 
those of Siam. The town of Prome 
was its northern frontier. 

'Pho river of PegiT, wliich was 
supposed to come lioiii China, ri.scs 
among the liills about 100 miles from 
the sc;a, which form the boundaries 
betwoen the Birman and Pegu coun- 
tries. Its cominiinieation with tlie 
sea is by the Hangoon Biver, and in 
tlie fair season it is almost dry. The 
country inland from the river is clear 
of trees and hnnsliwood; lait on the 
banks of the river there m*e thickets, 
whidi abound with the domestic 
fowl ill a wdld state, and peacocks, 
but is also infested with tigers. 
About a day’s journey to the south 
of the tow n of Pegu the inhabitiints 
arc much jnoh\sted by wild elephants, 
that occupy in great numbers a forest 
to the north cast. The.so powerful 
animals, allured by the early crops 
of ri(^e and sugar-cane, make preda- 
tory incursions in lai^e troop, and 
do a great deal of mischief, devas- 
tating much more than they devour. 
This province appears to bo the fa- 
vourite abode of tlie elephant; and 
one of his Birman maj<'sty’s titles is, 
** Ijord of the White Elephant, and 
of all the Elephants in the World.” 

Pegu having long been subject to 
the Birman empire of Ava, the hiS' 
toiy af its conquest and other parti- 
culars wiM be found under the article 
Ava. When the Birmans had com- 
pleted its subjugation they subdi- 
vided it into 32 dis^cts, and named 
it Heiizawuddy, which is the Sanscrit 
name lor the whole provinoe. Miit- 
dcrsijee Psaw, the fifth king \>f the 
present dynasty, abrbgated many se- 
vere penal laws imposed by his pre- 
dcce.ssors upoii'lfie native Pcgueiis. 
Justice is now distributed with co|i- 
siUcrable impartiality, and the only 
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distinclioii at prc.sciit belwccii a Bir- 
man and Peguer consists in the ex- 
clusion of the latter fiohi places of 
public trust and power. In P<'gu 
there arc no brick binl(ling.s allowed, 
except such as belong to the king, 
or are dedicated to their divinity 
Gaudma, his majc.siy having prohi- 
bited the use of brick and stone; in 
private buildings. 

Prom the plenty of teak with which 
the Pegu forests aboniid this pro- 
vince has long been I'amous for ship- 
building. So early as J 707 tin? A rubs 
of Muscat, then a considerable ma- 
ritime power, were accuslumed to 
build sliips hero, ia)me of wliieli car- 
ried from 30 to 60 guns. i'’or the 
procuring of this vaiualde timber a 
great iiiliaeourse subsists between 
Pogu<and all the British provinces, 
particularly Bmigal, where the ves- 
.sels are almost wholly fabricated 
from Pegu leak, with the assis|anco 
of the count ry,|j^^J^('r. • 

The inha^rtants of Pegu appear to 
Iiavo attained (dvilizution at a more 
early period than the Binunns, and, 
though now rediujed, Ibrnieiiy to 
have been a great and pot(‘nt nation, 
lu the early Portuguese histories 
they are deiioniinatetl tin; i^uidaliis 
of Mon, and they art; snj)posod to 
have founded tlie aneieiit Kalamin* 
ham empire. TJie name Kalamin- 
ham, mentioned by the Portuguese, 
is probably eo iinc<^ l*^ith the Sia- 
mese iiamd^^lfc nat ion, Mingmoii. 
The Mon language is still used by 
the inhabitants of Pegiie, and ap- 
pears quite original. It Is said by 
tlic Birmans aiid Siamese to have no 
ailinity to cither of their languages. 

Owing to the long and saiigiiiiiiiry 
wars carried on between the Bir- 
iiiaiis and Pegiiors, the greater part 
of this province^ although one of the 
most productive in India, remains 
^esolato and uncultivated; and it 
will reqirirc a very long jieriod of 
tranquillity to rgstore Pegu to its 
former poptd&tioii. 
ii JBuc/itinan^ •S'c,') 

PfiGiJ. — A city in tJie Birman em- 
pire, the Cfijiitel of the pixivince^f 
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Pegu, anU situated 90 miles by wa- 
tch abave , Ragooii. Lat. 17®. 40^ 
Long. 90®. 12'. i:. 

The extent of ancient Pegu may 
still be traced by the ruins of the 
ditch and wall that surround it. 
Prom these it appears to have been 
a quadrangle, each side measuring 
1 1 miles ; tiie breadth of the ditch 
^vas about 60 yards, and the 
depth 10 or 12 teet. When Jn 
repair, even in the dry season, the 
ditch had seldom less than four feet 
of water. Tlh: w'all was composed 
of bri«5k badly cemented with clay 
mortar, about 35 feet thick, with 
small equidistant bastions about 300 
yards asunder ; but the whole in a 
most ruinous state. The Birman 
monarch, A loinpra,w hen he acquired 
possession of the city in 1757, razed 
every building to the ground, and 
dispersed or led into captivity all the 
inhabitants. l'he^em})!es, or praws, 
''which are very tiMAsx^s, w^erc the 
only buildings that escaped his fury, 
and of these the great pyramid of 
Shoemadoo has alone been reve- 
renced and kept in repair. 

About 1790,Minduajee Praw, the 
roiling monarch, to conciliate the 
natives, issued orders to rebuild Pe- 
gu, and invited the sc.attercd fami- 
lies of former iidiabitants to repeople 
their descried city. At the same 
time he ordered the viceroy to quit 
Bangoon, and ns^ke P^Q his future 
residence, and tlie'seSfoF provincial 
government. The pix^sent inhabit- 
ants, who have b<^u induced to re- 
turn, consist chiefly of liiahaaus, or 
priests, the followers of the court, 
and a few poor Pegu families. The 
men of hosiness continue to reside 
at Rangwu, aiid the whole number 
of inhabitants of this town do not 
as yet exiseod 7000. A great pro- 
portion of the fofmcf inhabitants are 
either extinct, or scattered ovei: the 
provinces ofTbngho, Martahan^ and 
TaloWmeon. 

he city .of Pegu, in its renovate 
ed state, is fenced round withs a 
stockade from 10 to 12 feet hl^li. 
TJfiere is one main street ironuing 


cast and west, (Tossed at right an- 
gles by two smaller streets. At ea(di 
extremity of the principal street 
there is a gate defeiKled by a 
WTctchod piece of ordnance, mid a 
few inuskfdcers, who never post ceii- 
tincls, uiid are giTierally asleep in a 
neighbouring shed. 'Phe streets of 
Pegu arc spmdous and paved with 
brick, whicrh the mins of the old 
tovii pientifnlly supply. 'Phe houses 
arc all made of m.'ils, or of sheath- 
ing boards, siipportecl on liaruboos 
or posts, and (!xtn*uiely (Mimbiisti- 
ble. As a preeaiitioii against tire, 
at each door there stands a long 
bamboo, with an iron hook to pull 
down the thatch ; and there is also 
another pole, adapted to suppress 
flame liy pressure. Almost every 
house has earfluMi pots filled with 
water on the roof, and a particuhir 
class of people, w hose business is 
to prevent and extinguish fires, walk 
the street during the night. 

'Pho object in the city of Pegu 
that attracts the most notice, is the 
temple of Shoctiiadoo PrfW — Shoe, 
in the Birman tongue, signilies gold- 
en, and Madoo appears a corruption 
ofMahadeo.—piis temple is a pyra- 
roidical building, composed of brick 
and mortar, without excavation or 
aperture of any sort,^ octagonal at 
the base, and spiral at the top; each 
.side of the base tneusuring 162 feet. 
The great breadth ditniinshes ab- 
ruptly ill the shape of a speaking 
tniiupet. Tlie extreme height of 
the building, above the level of the 
country, is 301 feet On the top is 
an iron tee, or umlirclla, 56 feet in 
circumference, w hich is gilt, end it 
is the intention of tlie kihg to gild 
the whole building. 

Oil the north side of tlie building 
arc three laigeAedls of good work- 
manship, suspended near the ground, 
to announce to the spirit of Gaudiiia 
the approach of a suppliant, who 
laces his offering, consisting of 
oiled rice, a pl%te of sweetmeats, 
or a cocoa nut fried in oil, on a 
bench near the foot of the temple. 
After it is offered the devoter 
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seems indifferent what becomes of The chief officers in Pegu arc the 
it, and it is often devoured in hl» may woon (viceroy), the ra^\voon,tho 
presence by the ci’ows or dogs, chekey, and the seredogee. These 
whom he never attempts to disturb' officers exercise the functions of nia- 
* during their repast gistrates, and hold separate courts 

Numberless images of Gandma at their own liouses for the deter- 
lie indiscriminately scattered about, miiiation of potty suits ; but this 
A pious Birman, who purchases an private jurisdiction is vciy . limited, 
idol, first procures the ceremony of Ail causes of importance relating to 
consecration to be performed bjj 'tiie property are tried in open court, 
rhahaansj or moiiks ; he tlleti takes The tiuree inferior officers ulme- 
bis purchase to whatevet ; sacred* menliuned united form a tribunal, 
building is most coiivcniefit^ and which sits in the rhomi, or public 
thus places it within a.>kidittov "or hall of Justice, where mey hear par- 
on file open ground before the tern- ; ties, examine witnesses, and tako 
]»le; nor does he seem to; have the dep^itions in writing. TIk^sc do- 
Jeast anxiety about its future pre-^ '• cuinents are sent to the viceroy, and 
servation. Sonte of tlidse idols are^‘ the judges transmit their opinions^ 
made of marble found in the neigh- along with tiic evidence, which tlie ^ 
bourhood of Gmmerapoor, and ca- viceroy either conlirms or rejects; 
pable of receiving a very fine polish; ‘ and, in case of conviction, orders 
many are of wood gilded; and a few * execution, or pardons the criminal, 
of silver ; the latter, however, are ^c.) 

not exposed like, the others. Silver Peingheb.-— A tftwn in the Bir^ 

and gold is rarely used, except in ? man empire^ rituaied on the west 
the composition of liousehold gods, side of the Irawaddy. Lut. 

The rhahaans assert, that the tern--- N. Long. 94®. 60'. E. Iii the vi- 
ple of Shocihadoo Praw was begun ciniiy of this place a great part of 
2300 years ago, and built by sue- the teak timber is procured, which 
oessive monarchs. > is carried to Bangoon, aUd from 

About 40 miles from the town of thence exported to the British terri- 
Pegit are thc^ Galladzbt HiJlSj ro^‘ tories. The forests extend along 
markable for their p^tileutiai atmo- the western mountains, and arc in 
sphere. Around -this town a few sight from the river. The trees are 
miserable villages, with very Jittlo ' felled in the dry season; and when 
cultivation, shew the poverty of the the monsoon sets in are borne down 
peasants. Rice, gnapeo ’(» ^ cuirent-Mj^luf Irawaddy. 

of sprat which; wheri^aWputrified^ Hefe also smJhrlVfTiK) tons are fte- 
is niade into a pidkfev and as rqueiiUy the distance 

Koning for ther:ric5e)i‘>nU:»xppes«ed- wind- 
fiom *a‘ small fi'ain^il Alt, are aU ings uf ? he ‘ 160 miles, 

most ihehr articles ^ 'y . . 

'J’hey have cattle, dJut to 

eat thetlerif ; the,.Maharattos^Vut^th^^Eorinc^ of 

tiaordinary, seldpnt^AihfetA milk.. iwAf N, 

The cows ate v:lip|*g^ 70^^^ 

bJing th6se ort^^tii© 

iiiaiidel ; butthebuflWb€sarepuperior.^the ifnn- 

to those of India; ; vTh©.]OBtyiirticfe: ^^^^ s# 

of couseqtmnae: mito J& Si Shjfeom 

Pegu is silk and Lai; 25J. 36'. ]!4*^^4iiong. ■ 

temales- weave fer'dCiyiliiliiHtic 

thread is Well spun, ' aUd ‘the textile situated 
of tbe« web . close and stibng;ybelUf fSisti uft Celebesji be- 

chequered like tartaii^ i i Am1404Uv degreei^ 

2 V ' ' 
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of cast longitude. In length it may The common domestic fon U 
be estiiua^d at 50 miles, by 15 the abound in the woods, but were not 
average breadth ; but, excepting its eaten by tlie natives until the Eng' 
geographical position, scarcely any Ush set the example ; yet they reared 
thing is known respecting it. To pigeons on purpose for food. Along' 
tbo east of P cling arc many smaller the slioresaro a great variety of tish, 
isles, with numerous rocks and with many shell-lish, particularly the 
shoals.. large Kima cockle (the cluuna gigas 

Peloo Isles, (or Pahs hles\-^ of Liiinmus), which they procure by 
A cluster of small islands in the diving, and which they commonly 
Eastcni Seas, situated priucipalty eat raw. 

between the seventh and eighth dc- The soil is in general rich, and 
grecs of noiib latitude, and the 134tli produces plenty of excellent grass, 
and 135tli ofVast longitude, lliey There are no rivers of magnitude, 
w'crc probably first noticed by tlie but many small streams and ponds. 
Spaniards iVoin the Philippines, and They extract saccharine matter from 
by them named Palos Isles; the tall the palm tree, with which, and co- 
palm trees, which grow there in coa nut scrapings, they make sw eet- 
groat abundance, liaviiig at a dist- meats, wdiich acquire such liardiicss 
aucc the appeaiancc of masts, which by keeping, that a kiiile will hardly 
the term Palos naulically denotes, penetrate it ; on w hieli account it 
To the north there is one large island, w'as denominated by the seamen 
named Baubcllhouap, which is about choke-dog. The natives have no 
60 miiles in circumference ; to the salt, nor do they make use of salt 
<' south are a gr«at ii^mibcr of very or seasoiiiiig to any thing they eat. 
small islamls, the chief of which are They drink very little, and have no 
Caroora, Oroolong, Pelelew, and intoxicating liquors. 

Angoor. Their seasons are divided into wet 

'i'lie.se island.* arc, iu general, well and dry, as in other tropical coiin- 
w’ooded, some of the trees beuig of tries, and they have no nietliud of 
the largest dimensions, and capable measuring time but by the height 
of forming a canoe able to cuntain of the sun. All the Peloo Isles vi- 
30 persons. Ebony is also tbiiud sited by the Englisli appeared popu- 
here, and a species of inachiiiccl lous, and one of tlie expeditious of 
tree, the sap of whicli blisters the tlie smaller central islands against 
skin. There are also cabbage trees, Pclclew was estimated to consist of 
and the wilht^d finiUrecs. l ams 4000 men. Their houses are raised 
and cocoa nuts chief articles about three feet from tlie ground, 

of sustenance, and are attended to are placed on stones, tpid extremely 
with great c: 4 |rc, the latter being in well suited to the climate. Their 
large plantations. The betel nut best knives are made of a piece of 
abounds also; but, cyiitrary to the mofricr-of-peaii 05 *ster shell, and 
custom ill IncUa, the natives only use their fishing books of tortoise shell, 
it when green ; the other productions They make vessels^ of e^hen ware, 
of these islands are plantains, bana- in which they boil their fish and 
nas, oranges, Imnons, some sugar yams. Thei^atebets are made of 
canes, bmuboosin plenty, and tur- part of the Kuna cockle, ground to 
meric. None of the isiauds visited a sharp edge, 
by the j^Ush had any kind < of The principal weapons used in 
grain, nor any quadriipod whatever, battle are spears^ 12 feeft long, made 
except some br^'^msh grey rats, and of bamboo, pointed with some hard 
\lirec or four meagre cats, whi(^ wood, and darts and slings. Their 
were seen in some Iiohses, audtpro- battles are generally fought in ca- 
bably had been wrc<^kcd on the noes, which they make frofiu the 

trunk of a tree, witih an out-rigger. 
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and furnished with latinc sails made 
of matting. 

I'hc natives of tlie Peloo Islands 
are well made, and rather above the 
'middle stature; their complexions 
being deeper than the Indian copper 
colour, but not black. I'heir hair is 
long and flowing, and inclined to 
curl. The men go entirely naked, 
but the women wear little aprons or 
fringes, made from the husk of the 
cocoa nut, and dyed yolloWi When 
both sexes grow up, their teeth are 
blacked by means of a dye, aiid 
they get tattooed. During the con- 
tinuance of the English wit|i the na- 
tives of Pclew, they never saw any 
particular cereinotiies, or observed 
any thing that had the appesuance 
of public worship, 'riieir conduct 
to the crew of the Antelope, when 
wrecked in 1783, was so kind and 
lumevoieut, as to entitle them to a 
high place in the moral scale ; yet 
their incessant wars, and their prac- 
tice of iiiassacreing tlicir prisoners, 
indicate a disposition sanguinary 
and ferocious. The latter custom 
they attempted to extenuate by tlic 
pica of political necessity. 

Their advancement in civilization 
is, in some respects, considerable. 
When the English belonging to the 
Antelope visited the towu of Pcle- 
l(^w, they found it defended by a 
stone wall, thrown up across the 
causeway, which led np fo the town. 
This w'all was 10 or 12 feet high, 
with a foot bank of istoDc raised be- 
iiiiid, upon which they could stand, 
and throw their sppars at their ene- 
mies. Some of the public bpiMings, 
iiamc*rPycs, aro 60 feet long, and 
constructed with\surprising strength 
and neatness, coiiSldcriu^ their toote, 
and their towns are with inuch 

Tlic largest of thp Peloo Islands, 
named llabeltlioiiap, ‘is divid(id.|nto 
several districts, or governments, of 
wiiich Artiugali is the^i^e^t.: llio 
capital of this disiriot is haine^' 
ligr 3 'oko, where *the king resides^ 
wiio fs in a state of constant hosti-.^ 
litywitli the smaller Peloo Islands 
2 u 2 
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to the south, which were formerly 
governed by Abba Thulle^ the sove- 
reign of Caroora. I'hc other dis- 
tricts on Bahelthonap are Angrarth, 
and Emmctcigiic, the whole island 
being about GO miles in circumfe- 
rence. 'I'he pier at JMallogayoki is 
a wonderful fabric, considering by 
whom it was built. It is about one 
mile in length, 12 feet in lieight, and 
15 broad at the top, but consider- 
ably more at the base ; built entirely 
of coral rocks, piled u)|), and ex- 
tends from the town \o within 12 
yards of the outer reef. 

In return for the kindness shewn 
by Abba Tliiilh;, the Prince of Peloo, 
to the crew of the Antelope, wreck- 
ed on the Island of Dorooloiig in 
1783, in the year 1791 the East 
India ('oinpaiiy sent him as a 
present four young cows in calf, 
and two young hiii^s from Lchojee, 
and 10 ewes and two rams ofVhe 
Bengal breed ; eigiW shi* -goats and 
two rams of the Surat breed ; live 
sows in pig, and two hoars from 
Bombay; two gecs(‘, three ducks, 
and one mallard from Beiicoolen; 
two hens, tught turtle doves, and 
two parrots from Allass ; which were 
all landed in good condition; be- 
sides seeds of various sorts, Eu- 
ropean swords, and hardware, with 
arms and ainrmiiiition. 

Ill 1791 the captain of the Pan- 
ther, a Boaai|g;^^^R^r, w'as so 
pleased with the manm^rs of the na- 
tives, thaVhe resigned his command, 
determined to spend the remainder 
of Ills life among Uiom ; but, after a 
residence of * 15 months, he grow 
tired, and sailed in his pinnace to 
Macao. The stock left in the Pe- 
loo Islands had greatly increased in 
1802, with the exception of the 
sheep, which had failed. At that 
tinie Europeaiiarcsided da 

1tlft iil^tts, ibr the pUrpodo of col- 
lectii^$icKd de mar, tortoise shefl^ 
tmd shark flns for tile 

The jesuifo of Manilla, in 169i, 
madh ah attemjp^'' h> reduce the 
I4afiiiis of Pataos^ dr Pdlpo, which 
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82 ill iinmbcr, and to be very popu- 
lous ; but it was not until 1710 that 
they made good a landing. A party 
of jcsiiiis, attended by 12 of the 
ahip'a eoiupany, then landed with 
the intention of planting the cross ; 
but they probably met with some 
disaster, as, after wmting a.consir 
dcrablc time, the ship was obliged 
to sail withbui them, and they never 
w ere afterwards lieaid of. Two 
ships were subse<|UG[i11y dispatched 
in search oii them, one of which w^as 
lost, and tii\ otlier failed in the at- 
tempt to reach Peloo. {Keating and 
Stfpplemtntf Maccliter, Zuniga, ^c.) 

Prmgur, (w Poougiir),-^A town 
in the iVlaharatta territories, ui the 
province of Khaiidesh, situated on 
the south side of the Nerhiidda Ri- 
ver, 73 miles S. E. from Oojain. 
Lat. 22®. 28'. N. Long, 76®. 35'. E. 

Penang Isle. — Sec Prince of 
Wales’ IslaniI. 

Pennah KivgR. — ^I'his is said to 
have its source not far from Nundy- 
droog, and in Sanscrit is culled I3t- 
tara Pinakani, from its northerly 
course. It flows at ifirst in a northerly 
direction, until it afiproaches Goofy, 
and then takes a south-east course 
by Gaiidicotta and Cuddapah ; after 
which it changes to the east, and 
reaches the , sea at Guiigapatiiam, 
afler passing the fortress of Nclloor, 
{1\ Bneiionan, Jtenuel, ^'C,) 

Pen n AT c^M^grA town on tlie sea- 
coast of TravaoeSftt^ miles N, VV. 
ft oin Cape ("oinorin. Lat. 8®. 25'. 
N. Long. 76®. 55'. E. Here the late 
Rajah of Travancor had an entirely 
licw harbour ponslriicted, where the 
European and ^iune.^liips anchored 
iu order to load pepper. 

Pera, (jP«ri(z4).^ A district ill the 
^lalay ex feuding along 

t!in StraitJ^ df iiV^lacca,, and situated 
ptiacipally between the, fourth and 
fifth degret^s of north laiUude. . «• 

At the liioulh of ^dtPera^'Hiver 
the tide nins ycfy strdng,' especially 
j^cr die raiiis.;V ItwiiLaduilCa veif- 
sel of 12 or 14,'fect drhiight. of 
ter, and k n<m^)>ic up to the Dutch 
/aetbry at /j^la^oug Putoos. . The 


siirroiinding country is flat, and fa- 
vourable for the cultivation of rice. 
It abounds with the ancebong trec„ 
which is fit for many u.ses, and has 
a head like a cabbage, i'altle and* 
poultry arc not so cheap here as at 
Quedali, but < there are plenty of 
oysters at the river's mouth. 

. The Dutch East India Company 
had formerly a fort in this district, 
for protecting the collection of tin? 
tin which is dug here. They formerly 
used to contract with tlic sultan for 
all the tin produced at 10 Spanish, 
dollars per pccul of 133) pounds, 
hot much of it was smuggled away 
by interlopers. In this district the 
Malay language is spoken in great 
purity. {Forrestf StavorimiSf Leip^ 
den, ^c,) 

Pera Isle, (2 Vo Pera). — A bar- 
ren rock as high as the hull of a 
large ship, lying oil* the west ccast 
of the Malay Peninsula, which may 
be seen many leagues oft*. Lat. 5 . 
60'. N. Long. 90®. 12'. E. 

Periapatam, {Pripa Palana ^ or 
the Chosen O’ty). — A town in thw 
Mysore Rajah's tenitoiies, towards 
the borders of the Coorg country, 31 
miles W, by S. from Serfngapatam. 
Lat. 12®. 21'. N. Long. 76®. 25'. E. 

/Phis city and domain formerly be- 
longed to a polygar family, named 
Naudir^J. About 160 years ago the 
chief was attacked by Cfaioa Deva 
Raya, the Ciirtur of the Mysore ; 
and, linding himself unable to resist 
so powerful an enemy, he killed his 
wives and children, and then rushed 
Into the midst pf .his enemies, where 
he died also, llie desolalioii of this 
country appears to have arisen from 
its being a^ frontie/ beltJVcen the so-? 
vpreigns of iMysqir>e and Coorg. On 
the approach ^ General Abcrcrom- 
hieV army, 106790 , Tippoo ordered 
’ botli the towm and fort lb be deslrny- 
ed. The fortifications are now (piiie 
ruiifbus, and in the inner fort there 
are no inhabitants, except some ti- 
gers.- ■ 

'J 'he surrounding country is beau- 
tiful, but at the tinie it was con- 
quered by tlie British did not Con- 
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^a^ll one-fourth tho number of ii»- 
habitants necessary for its cultiva- 
tion. 'I'he natives in the vicinity 
Kiecilarc tliey liave never seen ice or 
snow on the top even of the highest 
hills. Eelladapoor, a hill about Id 
miles north of Periapatam, is pro- 
bably about 2000 feet above the level 
of the surrounding country, which 
is conjectured to bo about 4000 tcet 
above the level of llie sea. Peria- 
pataiii, ill time of peace, is an en- 
Inkpot of ti ade between the Coorg 
and Mysore sovereignties. 

Sandal wood grows in the skirts of 
the forests. It is a stiong soil that 
|)ro«luces the best sandalwood, which 
in 12 years attains the most suitable 
size for being cut. The Periapatam 
iU.strict produces about 2000 huiidrcMl 
weight. /J1ie woods are, much in- 
fested, and the crops injured, by 
w'ild eleiihants, which are more nu- 
merous on the borders of tlie Coorg 
country than either at Cliittagong or 
in Pegu. The soil of tliese forests 
is, in general, good, and much of it 
black. They arc very extensive, and 
reach to the foot of tlie Western 
Ghauts, but in this space there are 
many fertile tracts belonging to the 
KajahsofCoorgandWynaad. Among 
the trees are abundance nf teak. 

liegodu Devana Cbtay, about 20 
miles to tlie south of Periapatam, is 
one of the most considerable ^s- 
Iricts for tho production of sandal 
wood. To prepare the sandal wood, 
the billets should be. buried in dry 
ground for two mon^s, during which 
time the white ants will eat up all 
the ou^r wood without touching the 
heart, wliieh is^he s^dal. The 
dcepcT the colouir||je higher t^^ per- 
fume, but the rootn^dal iS the best. 
The largest billets araii^nt to China, 
and the middle sized billets used in 
India. The chops, fragments,, aitd 
smaller assortment of billets, ''are 
best for the Arabimi marked and 
from them the easeptial oil is distil- 
led. Tho whole sjandal wood of In- 
dia is»now in the possession of the 
East India Company and the .Eajah 
of Mysore ; and as it is an article of 


luxury, it is a very Icgitimah; sub- 
ject of monopoly. Bnchanany 
4rc. 4*c.; 

Peking ARY. — A town in the South- 
era Caniatic, district of Marawns, 
32 miles E. S. E. from Madura. Lat. 
9®. 38'. N. Long. 78°. 40'. \i. 

Perm ACO iL, (/'frmrtCrtfcm, the large 
Pond, or Bath ), — A small town in 
the Carnatic, 72 miles S. S. W. from 
Madras, and 20 miles N. W. from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 120. m'. N. Long. 
79° 62'. E. 

After the defeat sustained by the 
French at Wandiwash, in 1760, when 
the army fell hack on Pondicherry, 
Permacoil, which before had been 
neglected, became a place of im- 
portance. The rock on which the 
Fort of Permacoil stood, docs not 
extend, cveh at its base, more than 
500 ya^s. Its breadth to tlif^ north 
is about 400 yards, *and to the soiith 
not more than 200 ynrds. The height 
is various, being at the narrow end 
300 perpendicular feet, and ditni- 
inshtng by slopes and declivities to 
200 at the other. I'lie rock tails 
every where so steep, that the area 
of the forlilicd surface above is equal 
to half the base below, and the ad- 
jacent rocks are not high enougli to 
carry any detriment to its fortifica- 
tions. It was taken in March, 1760, 
by Colonel Coote, who was wounded 
here, and di yan g ^ ig>Rffack tho se- 
poys much disunguishcd themselves. 
( Ornie, Fra Paolo, ^c. ^e.) 

PE/RSAUMAH, {Parasu Rama ).— a 
town in the province of Bahar, dis- 
trict of 'I’irhoot, 90 miles N. E. by 
E. from Patna. Lat. 26°. 1'. N. 
Long. 86°. 32'. E. 

Peksaim, (or Sassein ), — A. town 
in the Birman bmpire, in the pro- 
vince of Pegu. Lat 16°. 60'. N/ 
Long. 95°.. E. In 1767 a piece of 
Isibd, opposite to the old tbWii of 
Persediii, ;\vas^- ^ by Alompra, 
the founder of .iliOipretetit Birman 
dynastyv to tee’ :]^glish East Incite 
Comity, for ^o l^uipose of erecting 
a factory. (IS^meSj 

pERWiri^TiiM,(PS>*tetef^i^ Mounk 
Inin).— A village near,the south bank 
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of the River Krishna, in a wild tract 
of country almost^ uninhabited, ex- 
cept by the Chinsuars, IIS miles 
south from Hyderabad. Lat. 16°. 
67'. N. Lon^. 78° 40'. R. The rock 
of this neighbourhood is granite, in 
which the red colour predominates. 
Diamonds are found in this uioitn- 
taiiious tract ; but the labour so great, 
and tlic chance of meeting with the 
veins .so uncertain, that the dicing 
for them Imabcen long discontinued. 

Here is fN-cmarkable pagoda de- 
dicated to a deity whom the attend- 
ant Brahmins call Mallccarjee, in 
the shewing of whom a great deal of 
myst(?ry is observed. He is genemlty 
exhibited in the back part of the 
building, by the reiicctcd light of a 
brass speculum, and of course can 
only be seen as the flashes fall bn 
him. The idol is probably nothing 
move than the liingain so much re- 
verenced by thf^ votaries of Siva, 
nic revenues derived from the re- 
sort of pilgrims are collected by a 
manager, who resides within the en- 
closure. 'I'herc is a goddess also 
worshipped here, named Brahma 
Kumbo. The several pagodas, cboul- 
Iries, courts, &c. are enclosed by a 
w all 660 feet long, by 510 broad, llic 
walls of w^hich are covcrctl by an in- 
finite variety of sculpture. {Mac- 
heiizie, ^c,) 

An Afghan the 

pro\ince of Cabul, situated on the 
sonth side of the Kainch, or Cabnl 
River, 40 miles west from the Indus. 
Lat. 33°. !^2'. N. I^iig 70°; 37^ E. 
By Ahnl Razel, in 1682, tliis district 
is described as follows : * 

The district Beckram, commonly 
called Peishbre, enjoys a delightful 
'Spring seasoii. Here is a temple 
callcrT Gbrchkehtcry, a; place of ro- 
ligious resort, particulaiiy for Jpgic s. 
Tooman Bcckram 9,€f|S^^10 dams,” 
I'he city bf Pf^hawbr was 
b^ ihe great Acber, whd. PiibfNua 
tfiie inhahitaii^s of the. Pbnjbb^ta, re- 
sort to his new Setilement, seeing 
^the Afghans were isp averse to the 
ot^patioils of commerce. The city 


is large and populous, but the situa« 
tion flat and unwholesome, being 
surrounded on every side by mo- 
rasses. During the summer the beat 
is excessive, and in the . height of the 
solstice the atmo.sphere is almost in- 
supportable. 'File road from the In- 
dus to Peshawer has nearly a west 
by south direction, and Ihc conn fry 
from Ackorah is sandy and intcr- 
.spersed with stones, but from tlicnce 
to Peshawer arc many tracts of land 
under cultivation. 

Peshawer from the convenience of 
its position unites, by a commercial 
intercourse, Persia and Afghanislan 
with India ; and has become an im- 
portant cnticpot, the residence of 
many wealthy merchants, especially 
of shawi dealers. 'J'lie markets arc 
abundantly supplied with provisions, 
particularly with inntton, which is 
the flesh of the large tailed sheep. 
The inhabitants are principally Ala- 
liommodans and Hindoos, but thcro 
Is also a small society of Jew's. I'lie 
territory adjacent to Peshawer is 
named Ppkhtankhh> or Afghanistan 
Proper, and with the city is governed 
by an Afghan officer, who remits the 
revenue, w^hich, in 1783, w as .seven 
lacks of rupees, to the capital. (jFbi- 
ter, llthRegi^eTf Leyden^ 

Peshwa. — See Maharattas and 
POONAH. 

PetalnaiO, (Patala Nvynca), — A. 
town in the province of Timievelly, 
100 miles N. E. from Cape Comorin. 
Lnt. 9°. 13'. N. Ixmg. 78°. 13'. E. 

Petaree. — A. laigc village in the 
Maharatta terrifbrics, in the province 
of \lahvah, belon^iig to Bilsah, from 
wlitch it is distant; about 48 miles 
N. E. The county to the S, E. is 
open, and th<^;jh)il fciiile, compre- 
hending mati;^ne villages. At this 
place there is a very small nullah, 
but the only good water in the dry 
seanbu is procured from wells. 

PETLAD.r-^A town in the province 
of Gtgrat, *dis*trict of Broach, 16 
miles E. N. B, Iroin Cambay. Lat. 
22°. 27'. N. Long. 73°. E. The cast© 
of Dhers are here exempt iVom the 
general duty imposed on them all 
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over Gujrat, of serving as guides to of th6 Phari Lama, viho is here a 
strangers. At this place a traveller little potentate, being sHpcriiitend- 
may seize on the first person he ant of a goombah or monastery, and 
^ meets, and force him to act as a governor of a most extensive tract 
guide, or find a substitute. \31SS, of rocks and deserts, which yield 
4*c. cVc.) verdure only during the mildest soa- 

Petlahwad. — A town belonging son of the year ; at which lime tiiis 
to the Maliarattas, in the province neighbourhood is frequented by large 
of Malwah, 70 miles W. by N. from herds of the longhaired, bushy tailed 
Oojuin. Lat. 23®. 22', N. Long. 74®. cattle. » The musk deer are aI.so 
60'. E. found in great abundance among 

Petti POOR, {Patipitra ). — A town these muiiiitains. 
ill the Northern Circars, district of Perpetual winter mjy be said to 
Rajamundry, 33 miles £.1N. £. from reign at this fortress; Chuinulariis 
the' town of Rajamuiidry. Lat. 17®. for ever clothed w ith snow, and from 
6\ N. Long. 82®. 25'. Sugar and its remarkable form is probably the 
jagory, to a considerable extent, are mountain which is occasionally vi- 
inadc in this zemindary'. sible from Puriicah and Raj(;iu:ili in 

Pettycotta, {Patieaia ), — A town Bengal. 1ji lliis vicinity wheat docs 
in the Southern Carnatic, in the pro- not ripen, yet it is sometimes cultis 
\iiicc of 1 aiijorc, 32 miles S. by K. vated as forage for cattle during ihe 
Ifoni the town ofTanjore. Lat. 10®. depth of winter. The plains and 
21'. N. Long. 79®. 22'. £. adjacent mountains arc frequented 

Peyauno. — A town in the Nabob by large droves of caltle, shawl Joats, 
of Glide’s territories, 70milc.sN.N. deer, musk dceif hares, and other 
W, from Lucknow, Lat. 2?®. 40'. wild animals. There are also par- 
N. Long. 80®. 16'. E. tridges,pheasants,quails, andagreat 

Peytahn. — A district in Northern multitude of foxes. Such is said to 
Hindostan, tributaiy to the Glioor- be the intensity of the frost here, al- 
khali KajahofNepaul, and situated though in so low a latitude as 28®. 
about the 29th degree of north lati- N. that animals exposed in the open 
lude. It is of a mountainous irre- field are found dead, with their heads 
gular surface, much covered with split open by its force, 
jungle, and intersected by numerous In 1792 the Chinese established a 
streams w hicli issue from the iiills. military post at this place, on the 
The cuitivatec} valliea are very pro- southern frontier of J'ibet towards 
ductive, but they are not many, and Bootan, put a 

the population is thinly soaitered. stop to all communication between 
Peytahn^-tA towii in the N^aul tlie northern states and the province 
territories, the capital of a district of of Bengal, tlic approach of strangers 
the same name. :-^-La;t. 29?. 4'. N. being utterly proliihited by the Chi- 
Long. 82®. 16'. E. nesc. (TfWikr, ^-c.) 

PuA Ri-i— A fortress in the southern Phak.— A district in the province 

pfurt of Tibet, S^r the Bootan front- of Cashmere, bounded on the west 
icr, and uamc^Slft^ Pary Jeiiiigh by the Jhylum, and sitiigted in the 
pud Parisdong. 27^. 58'. 36th degree of north latitude. By 

Long. 89®. 1'. E. - * ; Abul Fazcl, in 1682, desCrtbcd 

This fortress is a stone building of ^as foliowi ; ^ 

an irregular form, but deemed of The pergunnah of Phak a^unda. 

great strengtii. On the N. W) there , yri%^qdqjriterotts plants, Adjpinitig 
is an extensive suburb, and OA the to it 
south a largo bgsin of wdter. The .sidii^!ef whieli bi close to the 
Valjey of Phari is very extensive, OdytHis islands 

compared with the narrow slips of made for tbe p^ose of cultivation, 
land in Bootan; and is thq: station imd somctilhes robbery will cutoff 
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pieces of tlicsQ floaling islands, and 
convc'v Ihtni to another part of iJie 
lake/' 


PHILIPPINE ISLES. 

The Philippine Isles extend from- 
the tifth to the 20th decrees of north 
latitude, and comprehend a great 
number of islands, many of i/(*hich. 
are as yet but little known. 
largest islaniKis Luzon, or Luconia; 
to the south of which the principal 
islands are Mindoro, Panay, Ma-> 
rindiquo, Negros, Masbate, Zebu, 
Eohol, Leyte, Samar, and Magin- 
danao; besides which there arc many 
.smaller ones, the aggregate of tlie 
whole being denominated Bisayas, 
nr Jslas dc Pintados, or Painted Is** 
lands : the inhabitants having been 
accustomed topapit their bodies be- 
fore the amval of the Spaniards.. All 
* these islands are fioininally siibordi** 
iiate to the Spanish government at 
Manilla ; some of them are partially 
colonized, and pay tribute, collected 
by the Coriigidores.or Alcaldes Ma- 
> ores, of the provinces into which . 
they are subdivided ; but others, such 
as Magindanao, are not only inde- 
pendent of, but eairy on p(Tpetiiul 
^warfare against, the Spanish esta- 
blishmeiits in the Philippines. This 
appellation was given them, by Hiiy 
Lopes de 

to Philip II. of Spain, at that time 
Prince of They were 

first named tbC: iWestern Isles, or 
the A rclupelago ^ af St. ; Lazarus, 
w'bhjh desigiiatioivwas'lifestoW'ed by 
jVJ cigelJan when he dis^v^red them. 

The Pbilippinea being ^ situated , 
within the tropics, 4^ fiuii twice 
jKisses the zeiiitb. . and exhales the 
inoisluifl^. whielA aftcrw^jd^descen^ 
in t^ptous .slmwera. 

/ son gchemlly lasts frpfl:i JVfay .uatir 
SCptcfuber, ASomptipseS: so l^va^^Ue 
b^diiugof: 

h||Pr period, pntii' me .^Cc^ing 

there is a perpeitual spnj%. 

regtilai: winds >]^ the north; tb© 
% S, W, each p,f wWeb 


prevail from three to four months; 
the change of wind being attended 
with Violciit storms of thunder, light- 
ning, and, ' at times, whirlwinds. 
Soine of these storms rise to the 
violenco of huivicanes, blowing from 
every point of the compass williiii 
24 hours, tearing up trees by tlio 
roots, and laying w'aste the country. 
Notwdthstandiog their tropicid lati- 
tudd. the beat of the Philippines is 
fhr from being iiitcnse; and, as a ge- 
neral spring eontimies fur a great 
part of the year, if (he iitmosphcrcj 
were less moist, the climate would 
be unobjectionable. To this mois- 
ture, however, must be attributed 
the great luxuriance of the country, 
the trees being constantly covered 
with leaves, and the soil \vith vege- 
tation, wJiich renders it a diflicult 
task to keep the cultivated lands 
clear of weeds and insecds. 

The Philippine Islands from their 
extent, their climate, and the fer- 
tility of their soil, are capable of pro- 
ducing all colonial commodities; 
and their situation is most ad van* 
tagaous for the commerce of India, 
China, and America. Bice i.s tlicir 
principal product ion, and the chief 
food of the natives, who appear to 
have cultivated it in large €|uanllties 
before the arrival of the Spaniards. 
The other products are different 
sorts of pulse, such as mongos, pa- 
tani, kidney beans, aiid millet. Un- 
der tlie same roof with themselves 
the inhabitaii^ rear pigs, fowls, 
ducks, gpats, and buffaloes. In the 
indiintains are mimy deer, and the 
w^ootls and fields swarm witli all 
sorts of. pigeons^ smaJl bir^s, cjuails, 
a specie^ of partri^e, woodcocks, 
&c. The sea .atK<fuds with an iii- 
Tniite variety ofAish, which may b© 
caught either wRh. the hook or with 
nets. , 

Tlie nativo Bisayans'takc great 
delight ill lisliing^ as it is a pursuit 
that indulges their indok^^ and 
gratifies their appetite for fish, which 
they prefer to flesh meat, 'riicre ait; 
many other vegetable ptudiictions 
made use of besides l|u>sc aimve- 
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named. The pith of the palm, the 
yoiiii^ shoots of the su^ar eane, 
withes, and other succulents, 
.S(‘rve as food to those who have au 
a’^'ersion t(j -.vork to procure better. 
Tlie natives cultivate the bread fruit, 
beans, the cucavata, Stc. and they 
take peat care of the paini tree, its 
from it they procure both a spirit 
and an oil, tupn her with a species 
of sweetmeat, named by them cha- 
naca. The fruit trees are few itf 
number, and of an indiU'erciit qua- 
lity, exce[)t the plantain, to wliich 
may be added the orjin;^c and mang:o. 
'I’he aiecu, or belel nut, is also Cut^ 
tivated under liuj naaic of ilmo, and 
used prulusely bolJi by Spaniards and 
natives. 

In the inleiior of the Philippines 
there arc mines of £i;olil and irem, but 
they arc little nttendodto; p)td is 
also procairod r)y washings the sand 
which flows ill small streams from 
the inounlains. The gold mines at 
Paraealo are worked, but so indo- 
lently as seareoly to defray the 
charges, liitlie mountains thiTc is 
excellent timber both for ship and 
house liuilding, and the bamboos 
are very long, some of them being 
as thick as a man's thigh. Of these 
the natives coiisinict tlioir houses^ 
covering tliem with palm leaves. A 
little cotton is also raised for cloth- 
ing, aiid dyod with indigo, log wood, 
and the seed of the aehiste tree. 
Wax, wild honey, ambers marble, 
tur, briinstoiie, and many other lesser 
objects, may also be named among 
the eommerciid ardcic^ of these is- 
lands^' 

I'd^tlKui; indwenoiis pr^detions 
the Spaniards lia^added horsed nnd 
honied cattle, whn^havc midtiplied 
sqmueh that they ri^.wildi among 
the niotintains, withtmt being claim- 
ed by any owner, prom this fact w:e 
may conjecture- that there ain no 
tigers, or any of the shtngef cmii- 
vorous aninialk The ^ also 

introduced sheep,^^se;*grapOSj ligs^ 
whca|, peppei'j coilee, cocoa, sugar, 
tobacco, and various sorts of phviits, 
which have thriVen remarkably well. 


Among the curious birds found here 
are the swallows, which •form "the 
edible nests so highly esteemed by 
the Chinese ; and the bichc do mar, 
another Chinese delicacy, is also pro- 
cured on the sea coast. On the 
shores there arc a great variety of 
shells, and among the rest are cow- 
ries and the enormous Kima cockle; 
some of which will hold a gallon, 
and are used tor vessels of holy water 
in the churches. , 

Notwithstanding the fertility of 
these islands, they continue in a very 
desolate state, when it is considered 
that they have been colonized for 
iiomly tlirec centuries. I'hc obstacles 
to improve ment arc, the sloth of the 
Indians ; and, it may be added, of 
the Spaniards — flic hurricanes which 
sweep away and destroy the planta- 
tions, and the destruction caused by 
inseeb, rats, and other vermin, with 
which the country teems. Tolera- 
tion ill respect to refigioii, and a few 
jirivilcgcs granted to the Chinese, 
would soon attract many thousands 
of that i ndustrious nation, who would 
change the face of the country — but 
this liberal policy is wholly repugnant 
to the Spanish notions of propriety. 

The native Indians carry on among 
thenis(;lves a barter for the different 
productions of their country, in vVhlcIi 
gold is tho representation of value 
and medium of exch^ige. They 
carry Qii liftr^siftOicj^maJl trade with 
the Chinese and Malays of Borneo 
for flag-stoiles, copper, and articles 
of fuitiituro ; Wt tlieir wants being 
few, tho quantityifrequired is iiisig- 
nifieant. W respect to clothing, 
they go almo^ qaked ; their rice tJ>ey 
cook in a joint of green bamboo, and 
eat it off a leaf of the plantain treel 
The early Spanish tiavigatj^, who' 
visited the PoHippinos, 
tmord inary : w reg^diiig the 

ori^n^ inhabit^ta, who^ tliey di^ 
yideddntn^cq'diaases ; miy^men 
with^^ kiui'i s is 

probaw they '^nd only twro--^^e 
varmita Jndiains, 

and the strange i&e of orientat ne- 
groes, who i^til obonpy the Papuaif 
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Isles : the latter roamed the nionii- 
tuius aln'ost in a state of nature, 
merely covering the fore part of the 
body with the hark of a tree, sub- 
sisting on roots and sih.'Ii animals as 
they eonid kill with the bow and 
arrow. 'I'hey slept wherever they 
hapjicned to be benighted, and ap- 
|iroachcd, in their manners and 
ii cl hits, oxtrt;inely near to the beasts 
of tlic forest. The Spaniards have 
at last suecoeded in doinesticatiiijg 
and converting some of tlieni to 
Christianity, in which they acqui- 
esce so long as they can get food 
without labour; hut if they arc 
compelled to Avork for their suhsist- 
eiicc they fly again to the mountains. 
'Fhe Spaniards are of opinion that 
these negroes arc the original in- 
habitants of the Philippines, and 
that the Bisayaii Indians were fo- 
reign intruders, who never could en- 
tirely subdue tl^e interior. At pre- 
sent (he Papnas are few, tnid their 
power limited; but their hatred to 
ihe Bisa} ans flourishes in all its pris- 
tine perfection. When the latter 
kill a negro, it is customary for an- 
other to bind himself to his couiitry- 
luen hy oath, that ho will disappear^ 
and will not return among them un- 
til he has killed three or four Bisa- 
yans. To c^irry this purpose into 
execution he watches the Bisayan 
villages and^lj gjias scs of the moun- 
tains, and if stray 

within his reach he murders Uiem. 

Besides the Tagala nation, wbich 
is principally ibuiid in the Island of 
Jiiizon, .thefc are leveral otiicr races 
w lio inhabit these islands, Avho dif- 
fer considerably fi-pm each other in 
features, lan^age, and the various 
relations of the social state. Such 
are the Pampangos, who reside to 
the north of Manilla, and tlie paiut- 
cd races, termed by the Spaniarils 
l^iiitados, who 'are by some reckoned 
a branch of the Bisayan tribc,,^, and 
r^ated to the /fagala aud Buggess 
)*acc.s, while by others they arc jiup- 
posed to be of the same origin as the 
J[iorafoffls. 

s'l'liQ Indian^ Avhoin the Spaniards 


found in the Philippines were of re- 
gular stature, an olive complexion, 
Avith flat noses, large eyes, and long 
hair. They all possessed some de- 
scription of government, and each 
- tribe Avas distiiignislied by a distinct 
name ; but from the similarity of 
their dress qnd manners they, pro- 
bably, had all the same origin. 

'The chiefs are described as ac- 
quiring their dominion both by here- 
ditary descent and by personal va- 
lour, biit^ their aulHoiity rarely ex- 
tended over more than one or tAvo 
villages, and between neighbouring 
villages an everlasting w'arfare sub- 
sisted. The prisoners on each side 
Avere condemned to slavery, out of 
W'hieh arose three clas,scs of people ; 
the chiefs or masters, the slaves, and 
those Avhom the cliief had enfran- 
chised Avith tlieir descendants, Aidio 
are at this clay termed Tiniavas, 
whicfh properly signifies children of 
liberty. In some places Indians 
were discovered Avbitor than others, 
the progeny probably of Chinese or 
Japanese, avIio had been wrecked on 
thc‘sc coasts, and who had inter- 
mariicd Avith the Indians ; in parti- 
cular (he tribe Igorrotes, or llocos, 
Avhose eyes have a Chinese shape. 

Among the Bi.sayans there is no 
AATitten law, suits being decided by 
the tradition of old customs, or more 
freqiienfly by the will of tlie strong* 
est. The rajah, or chief, with the 
assistance of some of, the elders, re- 
gulates civil ail'airs; but in criminal 
cases the relations am accustomed 
to comi^nd with the aggressor for 
a sum in gold, unless in i^j/ises of 
murder, when the J^av of ret^iatioii 
is sanctioned. W the perpetrator 
happen to be. diflerent village, 
or tribe, all community of Avliieh 
the deceased Avas a member make it 
a common cause» and numbers arc*, 
ill /onscquence, killed and made 
slaves on both sides. A person sus- 
pected of thcll is obliged to undergo 
the ordeal Of dlawiiig a stone from 
thc^ bottom of a cauldron of l^oiling 
water, aiid if he fails is lined a cer- 
tain quantity of gold, the greater 
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part of which goes to the rajah or posts, which are, notwithstanding, 
thief. Adultery is also punislicd very moderate. The cusfom of one 
by a pecuniary fire, as is also dis- tribe revenging the murder of au in- 
. respect to the elders; but for fraud, dividual ou the whole tribe of Ihe^ 
or usury, there is no infliction what- criminal, likewise very much ini- 
cver. pedes Goiiversioh and civilization; 

III conformity to their customs for from this results a necessity to 
they are permitted to have only one the weakest tiibes of changing their 
wife, but the principal persons have residence, or forming a confederacy 
several concubines, who are usually with others. In such cases the baij- 
slaves. As among certain tribes in tized Indians must follow those who 
Sumatra, the bridegroom in the Phi- ire not converted, and* remove to a 
lippincs purchases his bride, and fre- distance from the inissipnnries • be- 
cpiently by a previous service of se- sides which, they are exposed to 
veral years. During this probation constant hostilities from their pa^-aii 
it is incumbent on all the relations associates. ° 

of the suitor to behave respectfully The Ta-gala, or the Gala lan- 
to tlie bride and her relations, as if gunge, is among the Philippines 
any insult be olFcred tho marriage is what the Malayu is in the Malay 
annulled, which is always agi*eeablc Islands, or the liiridostani in Hiii- 
to tho parents of the female, as by dostan Proper. There arc six dia- 
that event they arc enabled to dis- leets in the Island of Luzon, and 
pose of her a second time. The two in Alton. Shine of thesk are 
bridegroom, to console himself for current in several* Islands, but tlie • 
his sufferings, as soon as his term of mOvSt general are the Tagala and Bi- 
service ends, treats his wife as a slave, saya ; the last of which is very gross 
On her devolves all the laborious and bavbardus, but the other more 
work for the maintenance of the fa- refined and polished, and it has been 
mily, wliicli, when coiiclnded, is re- cultivated by tlie Spanish niissiona/- 
warded by a beating from the hus- ries. 7’be alphabet consists of 17 
band, who lives in idleness. letters, three of which are vowels 

The interest which the parents and 14 consonants. The Tagala 
thus have in the, disposal of their charai^lcrs are still used in Coinin- 
female children dooms them to a life tan, and in general among the Ta- 
of misery, and is in the highest dc- galas, m Iio have embraced ChristU 
gree repugnant to humanity and am ly^ I'l^Jdioiijg c^*this language 
good morals. The Spaniards cn- are rcndereif'Tdr complex by a va- 
deavoured to effect its abolition, botli riety of artifices, that it becomes 
by royal edicts, and by the infliienco quite impossible for a person who 
of the clergy ; but such is the adhe- understands ail tli^e original words of 
sioii of custom among barbarians, as a sentence, eitlief to recognize them 
yet iipithout success. The marriage iudividuallv, or opmprehend the 
ceremony ts perfermed by jibe immo- mcaiiiug of the whole, 
lalioii of H hog^yhich, with many ’llie ancient religious traditions of 
grimaces, is slaiti^l^by a "priestess, the I’agala race, tbeir genealogies, 
After this she bestows bencdtCtious, and the feats of their goila^hd lie- 
and an old w'oman having presented roes, are carefully preserved ifi his- 
the company with some food, tho Ibricalpemsaiid songs; from which, 
ceremony is concluded with daiic- in gehejraif^&c ^vhole substance of 
iug, drinking, feastfrig, and ^auy enst^p Mstory Vi^^ be gleaned* 
obscenities. v These briipuat memorials of 

The luissionamCrcfiniplaih, that tba S^aVush missionarips have with 
cvciv the Indian Gonverts persuade pious care ehde^avoiired t6 extirpate, 
thcotlicrs not4o be baptized, that and have employed themselves. 
tliey may escape tribute and im- dulbusly in composin}^ religipus ^ 
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tracts, botli in prose and verse, in tlio 
'J'agala lafigua^e, M^ith the hope of 
supplanting the remains of natiohal 
and pagan antifinity. Many psaiiiis 
and hymns, and even some of the 
Greek dramas composed by Diony> 
sius Aroopagita, have in this 
ncr been translated iitto tho Tagala 
language. 

The oUier dialects of the difTcrent 
tribes of the Philippines are maOy 
and various,! so that the inhahitan# 
of one province are not inteiligihle 
to those of another; ycty notwith- 
standing this complexity, it appears 
from their constniction, that they 
arc all derivatives from one parent 
language. Tho prepositions and 
pronouns arc said to be nearly the 
same in all of them; the numerical 
characters to difler but little, and 
they have many words in com^ 
mom of exactly the same strnottire. 

, In their religious ceriJinonies the 
Eisayans use iicilluu' idols nor tem- 
ples, their sacrilices being oflbred in 
arbours which they raise ftir that 
purpose ; nor have they any external 
address of adoration to their gods, 
'iliey have priestesses, whom they 
term habailonas, or cataloiias, to 
whom the function belongs of per- 
forming the ’ saeriflee. IViking a 
lance in her hands, with c\trav<agant 
gestures she ilorks herself up to 
a frenzy, mi4teriiig unintelligible 
words, which a iT ^ a^t^ -d pro- 
phetic— she then pierces a hog with 
a lance; and, having distfibuti^ tho 
carcase among the ' by estanders,^ the 
ceremony is eipaedwith danoing and 
drinking.. . These sacrifices afo ot- 
fered tdike la evil spints ^nd to the 
manes of their aneastoirs ;^ the latter 
of whom they are taught to beiievo 
inhabit very large Ireiss, tocks of. a 
fantastic appearance, ; or othw 

natural, object, varying inrespoet ip 
magnitude or fprmatioi:^ from tlip 
usual course. Of this llicir con- 
viction is so stroifg, tli&l tlicy never 
pii|Av$hjecis of this dirscription with- 
o^4|sking leave of their imaginary 
bitaiits. Tliey have many other 
|rstitioiv, one of whkh is the 


Pdtianac. This is a spirit or ideal 
being, wliose employment and 
amusement consists in preventing, 
by va. metbod peculiar to itself, iliu , 
delivery of a woman in labour. To 
ebuntoract the malignity of this 
demon, the husband, having made 
fast the door, strips off his clotlu's, 
lights a fire, and arming himself Avith 
a sword, fibiirishes it furiously about 
iinlif the woman is delivered. 1'ho 
ligbalahg is another object of their 
apprehension, and is described as a 
phantom which assiinies a variety of 
uncoatb and monstrous shapes, and 
inteippses its authority to prevent 
the cobvtrtcd Indians from perform- 
ing the duties of religion. 

These and other superstitions for- 
merly had an extensive iiithiciice, 
and are still extolled by impostors, 
who find their account in recom- 
mending such absurdities as pa- 
naceas for illness and misfortune. 
Such also is the imbecility of lii- 
diaii%, that although they beiievo 
these customs are sinful, and by no 
means give entire credit to their ct- 
ficacy, yet they practise them, think- 
ing chance may eflect something in 
their favour. The Spanish mission- 
aries have also found them hut su- 
perficial Christians, and more in- 
fluenced by a dread of power, than 
by any religious impressions, or ra- 
tional piety.j , Their mauii(;rs and re- 
ligious notions ^>n*espond, in many 
particulars, with those of the inland 
Sumatrans.* 

The Bisayati Indians do not be- 
lieve there is any future state of re- 
ward or punishment; but th^v ac- 
knowledge the immortayty of the 
, souly ana expres^n apprehension 
of mischief froiw^^Jic spirits of the 
deceased, WhO|nhcy suppose retain 
all the wants incidciil to them while 
on earth. this reason they place 
on the tortib clothes, arms, and 
fooir^; and; oit the fouilli day, when 
tfib ceremony is performed, 

a vacalft the tabic fur 

the deceased, W'Jibhi they belicye to 
be actually present, although not 
perceptible. To verify this fact. 
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snnd is strewed on the floor, on 
which the prints of the feet of the 
defunct are asserted to be seen; 
and, in, order to deprecate hi^ siip^ 

* posed wrath, eatables are offered to 
him — fear and superstition forming 
the basis of the Bisayan charac- 
ter. 

Magellan, whose ship first circuni* 
navigated the globe, on the day of 
St. Lazarus, in A. D. 1521, disco- 
vered a great many islands which 
he named the Areliipclago of St 
Lazarus; and on Easter-day he ar- 
rived at the Island of Magindanno. 
Several voyages were subsequently 
undertaken by the Spaniards, for the 
purpose of taking possession of these 
islands; but nothing was effected 
until 1564, when, in consequence of 
orders from Philip II. of Spain, a 
lleet was dispatched from Mexico 
under Miguel liopez xlc Legaspi, 
which arrived ut the Philippines in 
Eebruary, 1565, and first stopped at^ 
Zebu, w hich was soon wholly sut>- 
clued. 

In 1570, a fleet sailed from the 
Island of Pauay for Luzon, when, 
after several engagements with the 
rajaiis of tlie country, who appear 
to have been principally Malays, 
they effected a settlement at the 
nioiiUi of the Manilla River. In 
1571, Legaspi jti person sailed to 
Luzon, and entering tlie river on 
the 10th of May, took possession of 
tlie town of MauiUn, which he con- 
stituted the capital of the l;>p$Mi|sh 
possessions in the Plulippin^, He 
afterwards sent detachments to dif** 
ferent parts of tlie island, accom- 
panied by rriars,, without wi^se iis^ 
.distance litAe pfi^ress woOld haye 
been made in thoifcdnctiOJLof tho 
island. Difl‘ei:ent cstatmslimctits wero: 
in *couscqiieiice fixed? oil ‘the se.a-r, 
coast ; but to thet last tko interior 
has never been , either subdiied or 
explored. In 1572^ seveiral Cbintoe 
juiiks aiTived with inercliau^^gp^ 
many of that natiqii* the 

Island of Luzon,^;^hc|f ^against the- 
iiicliiiinion of the SpanWtls, who 
repeatedly exp^d them ; and in. 


tliis year Legaspi, the first viceroy 
of the Philippines, die'd. • 

In 1574, the existence of the co- 
lony w as endangered by an attack 
from Liuiahon, a great Chinese pi- 
rate, who arrived with 62junks; but 
after many bloody engagements he 
Was expelled, and great part of his 
army destroyed. 'I’owardsthe con- 
clusion of the 16th century, a con- 
siderable and open trade was carried 
on with Japan; tlie natives of wliich, 
very difl'erent from those at present, 
navigated all over the Eastern Seas, 
and brought cargo<?s of tlie richest 
mei'chaiidize to Manilbi, both for 
the consuniplion of the settlement 
and for the export trade to Acapulco. 
'I’he Japanese Emperor, Taycosiima, 
even wished to be acknowledged 
King of Manilla, but without suc- 
cess. ITtrougli the medirim of this 
commerce scivcral friars were intro- 
duced into Japan, ibr the propugn- , 
tlou of the Roman t^atlioJic religion. 
At the same period the King of 
Cambodia sent the governor of the 
Philippines a present of two chv 
phants, and solicited his assistance 
gainst the King of Siam. In 1596 
coinmeroe nourished, and an intcT- 
<H)ui'sc snhsisted with China, Java, 
the Coast of Coromandel, and 
Mexico. 

Ill 1590, the Spaniards attacked 
the Island of Soolou, iiayiecl by them 
Jolo, vf^re«r(qAilsed with great 
. slaughter; nor could they even make 
any immxfssiQri on the Sooloo pi- 
rates, *^110 have for mrarly tliree cen- 
turies been tlio soourgo of the Phi- 
lippioes, and s6li continue so. 
Wheu me I>ntcb established them- 
selves in India, a war ooiiirnenced 
between them and the Spaniards, 
which lasted, heariy half a eentury. 
By the year A:I>r l639;thc number of 
: Chinese on - these islands . had in- 
creased to most of them set 

tied as euUiyalbrs in Calamba and 
Binaii. The Spatdatfls appear always 
to have beCiV jealous of them, aifft 
hnstffe to their rc'sidence, altliough 
the most industrious of their sub- 
jects. In 1639, ill consequence bf* 
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SQine disafToction, real or imaginary, 
the Spaniards commenced a war 
against them, and made so dreadful 
a Imvock, that in a slmrt time they 
were reduc(‘d to 7000,- who surren- 
dered at discretion. During this 
distnrhaiiee the native Indians re- 
mained neuter, having a greater ha- 
tred to th<^ Chinese, tlian even that 
which possessed them , against the 
Spaniards, lii 1662 Manilla was 
threatened |vitb an invasion from 
Coxitiga, a great Chinese pirate, 
who had subdued Formosa, awd ex- 
pelled the Dutch ; but it was never 
carried into eflcct. 

A.D. 1757, the viceroy of the Phi- 
lippines dispatched all the Chiiu^so 
to their own country; and, in order 
to prevent tlieir fotiirc establishment 
in the Archipelago, he appropriated 
the quarter of St. Fernando fur the 
reception of such Chinese as should 
conife on commercial pursuits, and 
made rcgulatio/ls for their ro-em- 
barkation in good time, with the ex- 
ception of sudi as had been converts 
ed to the Christian religion, wlia 
were permitted to remain and apply 
tliomsclves to the cultivation of tlie 
land. 

in 1762 Manilla w'as attacked by 
a British fleet and array under Ad- 
miral Coniish and General Draper, 
which arrived on the 22d of Scj)1 em- 
ber, and, aftqr a short siege, stormed 
the walls on the dthkqf! Oe;ol/%c, The 
archbishop, who acted as'govenior, 
w^as admitted to a capitulation on 
the 6th of October, when, to prevent 
a general plunder of the city, he 
agreed to pay the conquerors four 
millions of dollars iii difl'erent ways ; 
but of this little more than half a 
million was. ever received. By the 
terms of the capitulation the whole 
of the islands w'crc surrcBdcrcd ; but 
in the remote provinces tlic Sp|i- 
niards maintaiued th<^ independ- 
ence, and the British force w as 
scarcely sulflcient to gairison the. 
tdwn, fur loss to subdue the country. 
Sjagnishes and small actions c6iiti- 
gjHp to. occur between the Spaniards 
m^tbe Blritish, in which the latter 


were joined by the Chinese settlers. 
In many districts the Indians rose 
on the Spaniards, and great eoiifii- 
sion prevuiled until the 2.3d July, 
1763, when an English frigate nr-' 
rived with the armistice; but Ma- 
iiilla was not conclusively delivered 
up until March, 1764. 

Since that period flic Sjinnish co- 
lonies in these friiitfnl istaiids have 
not been disturbed by any European 
enemies, although frequently liireut- 
ened with invasion from the British 
settlements in India. Besides Ma- 
nilla, and the larger cstahlislimriits 
on Luzon, they have many smaller 
settlements scattered o\ cr liie islands 
to the south ; but such is the w oak- 
ness of the Spanish government, that 
they have never been able to protect 
them against the attacks of a few 
despicable pirate vessels. For two 
centuries past the piratical eniizers 
from Magiiulaiiao and Sooloo bavi; 
been pUindcriiig the eoastof the Flii- 
lippirics, capturing vessels, pillaging 
villages, burning towns, massacroiiig 
some of the inhabitants, and caiiry- 
ing others into slavery; in wliieh un- 
fortunate list arc included a very 
great number of the clergy, both 
Spaniards and Indians. Although 
unable to ilefend tliein, such is llie 
jealousy of the Spaniards, that they 
do not allow the natives to possess 
arms, iron of every sort being a royal 
monopoly. It is asserted also that 
the aleades purchase from th(^ pirates 
the very slaves they have captured 
on tlicir own islands, which saves 
lliem tho trouble of carrying them 
aw'ay for sale. In Feb. 1869, tho 
Spanish government of the Friilip- 
piiies published acj^claration of their 
adherence to l^dinand Vll. and 
oj>ened Uicir ^rts to the British; 
suicc which tfine a brisk trade has 
subsisted, , although considerably in- 
jured by tha itsvoliitionary warfare 
in Mexico. {Zfmiga^SimHeraty Ley-- 
Peyrousey Forrest, ^c.) 
town in the pro- 
viiKM) of situated in the 

doab of (ho Sutulejc and Bcytiii ri- 
vers S. E« firom JaU^hiler. This is a 
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large walled town, situated in a fer^ 
tile conntry, producing wheat, gram 
mote, moiigh, oord, and sugar-cane. 
In the neighbourhood coarse cloths 
of various sorts are maiiut'acturcd. 
(lUA Register, vSc.) 

PiLLiBEET. — A town ill the pro- 
vince of Dellii, district of Bareily, 33 ' 
miles N. £. from Bareily. Lat. 28^. 
3l>'. N. Long. 79^. 45'. E. During 
the Hohillah government this place 
was ail emporium of commerce, and 
was greatly augmented by llafez 
llchmut,who built a spacious pethih 
four miles in circumference. Its 
staples are saul, sissoo, and fir tim- 
bers, sugfxrs, and coarse cloths ; and 
from the mountains of Almora are 
imported bornx, pitch, drugs, wax, 
and honey. After its acquisition by 
the Nabob of Oude its commerce 
was annihilated ; but, since its ces- 
sion to the Bi itisli, has greatly re- 
vived. {Franklin, ^‘c.) 

PiLLEiiE. — A small town in tlie 
district of Giirrumcuiidah, 95 miles 
W. N. W. from Madras. Lat. 13® 
32'. N. Long. 79®. 5'. 1C. 

Pi NAG R A. — A town in the Barra- 
inahal Province, 95 mites E. by S. 
from Seriiigapalatn. Lat. 12®. 6'. 
N. Long. 78®. 8'. N. 

PiNDTARUK, (or Pintara), — A 
small village in the 6n jrat l^eiiinKiiIa, 
situated on a sandy plain, extending 
about two miles from the sea-shore, 
near the south-westeni extremity of 
the peninsula. 

In the vicinity is a spring of pink- 
coloured water, celebrated among 
the natives as a place of pilgrimage. 
This spring gives its name to the vil- 
lage,*'vvhicii is inhabited only by a 
few religions pci^.pns, who sub.si.st on 
the bounty of the ii^uiierous pilgrims. 
As this village lies iA the direct road 
to* Dvvaraca, persons fiftsortiiig to that 
fane take the opportunity of bathing 
in the puik-colopred stream,* and 
thereby purifying themselves. The 
spring is withiii high ; by 

which circumstance itjM kept con- 
stantly clean. The ^wjacent^ lands 
aloii^ the coast arc ttiuch impreg- 
nated with iron, which may account 
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for the colour and mineral (pialities 
of the spring. In the ueighbouihood 
are many large tanks. 'I'he village 
belongs to the ,1am of Noanagur. 
{Macmnrdo, ^Vc.) 

PiviiAU River. — A small river in 
Northern Hiiidostan.in the province 
of Scriiiagur, which aftorwanls joins 
the Alncaiianda, forming the sacred 
coiilliicnce of Ca nra pi ay aga. 

PiPLEY, {Pipali ). — A small town 
in the province of Oris.sa, dislrict of 
Mohurbunge, situated on liie Sii- 
bunreeka River, 22 miles N. E. from 
Balasore. Lat. 2 1°. 12'. X. Long. 
87®. 26'. R. 

About the middle of tlie 17th cen- 
tury this was a great resort of Eu- 
ropean trad(\from w'heiice the Dutch 
.shipped Himnally 2990 tons of salt. 
The first pennission obtained by the 
English from the Mogul emperors to 
trade with Bengal Avas restricted 1(» 
this place, now almost unknown. , 
Sitiee that period, Aie Hoods having 
washed aw ay great part of the town, 
and formed a dangerous bar in the 
river, the merchants liavc rcmovid 
to Ihilasore. 

PiPLY. — A town ill the province 
of Orissa, district of Ciittaek, 30 
miles south from the town of Ciii- 
taek. Iiat.2tv®.8'.N.. Long.8()°.5'. E. 

PiPi.oni), ( Pippalavati ). — A town 
and largo mud fiu't in the MaliaraUa 
t<*mlorios, in thopro\iuce ofKlKin- 
desh, smith's^. E. from Boorhan- 
poor. Lat. 21®. 4T. N. Long. 7G®. 
35'. E. 

PiRHAi.A. — ^A town trihulary to 
the Alglian sovereigns of Cabul, 
ill the pnwiucc of Lahore, 55 miles 
ea^t from the Indus. Lat. 32®. 25'. 
N. Long. 71®. 48'. E. 

Pitt's STRAiTs.—-rhc straits w hich 
separate the islands of Snlwatty and 
Battanta, situated at the western e\- 
t|’cniity of Papua, or New Guinea. 
Ill length thby arc about 30 miles, 
by six the mean width. 

PLASSEY,(Prt/a^v^^.— A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Nffd- 
dc^ 30 miles south from Moorshed- 
abad. Lat. 23®, 45'. N. Long. 88®. 
15'. E, 
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The battle of Plassey, whieb tl<?- 
eidcu) tlic* tatc of Bengal, and ulti- 
iiialcly of India, was fought on the 
23d June, 1767. The Biitish ii)rct*.s, 
under Colonel Clive, consisted of 900 
Europeans, 100 topasses, and 20iK) 
.sepoys, with eight six^poundeis, and 
two howitzers. The nabob’s army, 
if such a rabble deserve the name, 
was estimated at 60,000 foot, and 60 
pieces of cannon, besides about 40 
iVenclinieii, ^fugitives from Chundcrt..- 
nagoie. \ 

PoooY (or Nassau) Isles, {Pulo 
Pag^i),'—'l\\G Foggy or Nassau 
islands forni part ol‘ a chain, whicii 
lie oif the wliolc length of the Svest 
coast of Sumatra, at the distance of 
20 or 30 leagues, nic north extre- 
mity of the Northern Poggy is situ- 
ated in Lat2^. lS^ S. and the south- 
ern extremity of the most southern 
island in Lat. 3f. 16'. »S. The two 
are separated from each other by 
a veiy narrow f passage called See 
Coekup, in Lat 2°. 40'. $. an<| Long. 
100®. 38'. E. which aflurds very safe 
anchorage for ships. 

The face of the countiy is rough 
and irregular, consisting of high and 
precipitous mountains, covered with 
trees to their summits, among which 
arc the species called piihii, fit tor 
the largest masts. The woods in 
their present state are (juitc iiiiper- 
vious. The sago tree grows here in 
pleidy, and itthe qhjef £n:’Ai«id' the 
inhabitants, who hot cultivate 
rice. The cocoa nut tree and tlic 
bamboo, and also a great variety of 
fruits, such as mangostceiis, pine- 
apples, plantains, Htc, arp fotiiid 
here. The wild jijodmals^ arc the 
Ij^e red deer, hogs, M 
kinds of moitkeys; hUti thehs are 
neither bi|i6fil^» .go^tfe|,;^i|Qr tigers. 
Fish .are procmed in 
and with pork constitute ; iiie fa^ 
vourite food of tliq l^tiyes. Ttfo 
shell of the nantUns i^ften driv^ 
on shore empty, hut the natives say, 
they have never yet caught "the nau- 
tilus fish alive in the shell.. * 
Notwithstanding the proximity of 
ii^c islands to Sumatra, the inha- 


bitants and their tangnage have no 
resemblance wbalever to the Siinia- 
truni^ but a very strong one to the 
natives pf the South Sea Islands. 
Near the entrance of the Straits of 
Sec Coekup (Si Kakap) ou the 
Ncktberii, Island, are a low houses 
inhabited by Malays from Fort 
Marlborough, who reside here for 
the purpose of building large boats, 
oii; uGcoUnt of tbc plenty of timber. 
The natives are but few, divided 
iii^ small tribes, cjicli tribe4>eeuj)y- 
iiig a small river, and living in one 
village. On the NortIuTii Poggy are 
seven villages, and on the Soiiihera 
live ; the. aggregate number of inha- 
bitants hot exceeding 1400, t!ie in- 
terior being.thiinhabitcd. 

Their clothing consists of a piece 
of coai'se riptli made of the bark of 
a tree. Tlieir stature is generally 
under live feet and a half; their 
complexion a light brow^n, or copper 
colour, like the Malays. The use 
of betel is unknown among thorn, 
but the custom of tuHooing the skin 
universal. They have no metals ex- 
cept such as they procure from Su- 
matra. ’J'he greatest length of tlu'ir 
war canoes is 65 feet ; breadth five 
feet ; depth three feet and a half; 
and their weapons ]m»ws and arrows. 

The natives of the.se i.slaiid.s do 
not appear to have any form of reli- 
gious worsliip, and do not. practise 
circumcision.. When asked from 
whence they, originally came, they 
reply, fi’om the sun. Murder is pii- 
Dtshahlc amoiig them by retaliation. 
Ill c^ase.s of adultery the injured hus- 
band has a, right to seize the etteets 
of ^ pari^pur ; and soinctimos lie 
punishes/ his wile cutting off her 
hair.. The cipitoms they follow in 
t}u>if mode ef dlJposing of their dead 
rescnil>le.^iOs#uf the < >tahcitaiis.‘ 

In ]78li| the son of a rajah of 
one of thp^ islands cainq over to 
Si]inatj:a, 6n a v.hdt.of curiosity, and 
se^*ih od Jto be aii intelligent man. 
He UQquaiiited with seve- 
ral or th<V gavo 

names of tirb ' Pleiades, Sccupioii, 
Great Bear, and Ofioii*s Belt ; and 
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understood the distinction betwi\t Point dc Galle is an old Du toll 
fixed and wandering stars. He par- tort, very mueh out of lopaii*. Not 
ticuiarly noticed Venus, which he above six English fatnilies reside 
named the planet of tlie evening, here constantly ; but oceasionally, 
^Sumatra he named Seraihu, and when the homeward-bound fleet is 


said, that as to religion, the rajahs 
alone priwed,aiid sacrificed hogs and 
fowls. Ill the first instance they 
address themselves to the Power 
above llie sky ; next to thf»sc in the 
moon, who are male and female; 
Mid lastly, to that evil being, whose 
resideneo is below the eartli, and is 
the cause of earthquakes. 

The dialects of Neas and the 
Poggy Isles, the inhabitants of the 
la tier of wliieli are termed Manta- 
way by the Malays, have probably 
gre'atiir pretensions to originality 
tliaii any of the dialects of Sumatra, 
but resemble the Patta more than 
any oIIut language. (Crisp, Mars- 
dcii, Leyden, ^ t .) 

Point J^\Ll\llflAS. — A small town 
situated on the sea-coast of the pro- 
\iiure of Orissa, district of Cuttack. 
Lat. 20®.4.y. N. Long. 87®.5'.JC. 
la favourablo weather Bengal pilot 
schooners for the Kiver llooghly are 
frequently met with as soon as this 
cape is passed. 

Point dk Galle.— A fortified 
town ill the Island of Ceylon, w here 
it ranks the third in coiisc<|neiicc ; 
situated 60 miles south from Co- 
in 111 bo. Lat. 6°. N. Long. 80°. 16'.E. 

'File harbour is spacious, partiim- 
larly tJic outer road, 'llic inner har- 
bour is secitro during a great part of 
tlui year ; but winds from a particu- 
lar quarter are requisite to eariy 
vessels out. Ships outward-bound 
from Europe generally come in sight 
of Ihc*^ first fpiid at Dondrohead, the 
southern promontory of Ceylon, and 
make i^diit de Gal.’ the first har- 
lioqi-. There is no ’ n.’giil{tr rainy 
season here, but froni* itr. sitiiaf ion 
at the extremity of tbe Island it has 
a share of the rain of caeit coast, 
which falls in ocea^ional stprins .^at 
twery season of the ycur^ l?S.hre 
ruin, however, falipp b^tweeh^* No- 
vember and Februaij ’ltban at ’any 
other rime. 

2x 


assembled here, a much greater 
iiuhiber is collected. 'J'lic petiali, 
or native town, is extensive, and the 
houses sujx'rior to ’those atTiiuco- 
mal» ; ill respect to trade it ranks 
next to Columbo. J 'isheries to a 
considerable cxiimt are carried on 
here, and th(^ fish drieii and curi'd 
for exportation to tin* Continent of 
India. Arrack, oil, pepjier, cotton, 
and carduiiuiins, also form a part of 
itscxporls. CinnanioM is also grown 
here, but not in siieh quantities as 
about Columbo ; in tlavour it is 
iniicb the same. One of the East 
Jtidia ships touches here annually, 
to carry otf w4iat eintiamoii is pre- 
pared for exportation. 

Near the forta ceiony of Chinese 
is established by goveriiiiicnt as g!!ir- 
deiiers, for the pmjtosc of raising 
vegetables, in wliicb their patience 
has at last succetMled, alter that of 
Jiiiiopeaiis bad failed, ’i'lioy culti- 
vate esculent vegetables of \arious 
sorts, and have also thriving planta- 
tions of siigfir-eune. The mutton 
here is indi.M'erent ; but llio beef, 
poultry, bread, and fish, are excel- 
lent. ’Fbe ti'Hi elliiig distance from 
Cobimbo, ill a palanquin, is 72 
miles. 

At Ei{t?;*!im^boiit 2U miles S.E. 
from Point tie Galle, is a celebrated 
Buddhist temple, in which is a figure 
of Buddha recuiiibeiit. In a corner 
is another figure, seatixlon a cobra 
eapella snake coik'd up, the hood of 
w'hich forms a canopy over his lit^ad. 
There is also a gigantic four-handed 
figure of Vishnu of a dark bine co- 
lour, and the 'walls lyithin are co- 
vered with painted figures of Bud- 
dha. About bvo miles fioin the 
temple of Beljegam there is a large 
Iragmen^ pf'^'a rock, on which is 
sculptured a figure^ 12 feet high^ 
called by >tbe /Country people tha 
Co.ttit Raj^v.-^The Portugueze ol>- 
tained po^ssioii of Point de. Galle 
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so early as 1517. (PercivaU A/. 
Craham, Lord Valentiaj Brucey tjv.) 

Poi\T*l''v.i>RO. — ^'rin; northern ex- 
treinily of the Island of Ct‘vloM. 
l.at. t)o. 6a'. X. Loii};’. 80°. 26'. K. 
The passage iVoin Negapataiii, in 
the province of Tatijore, to Point 
Pedro, is made usually in a few 
hours. 'J1ie Diitch formerly had a 
small fort here. 

PoLLooR. — A town in the Car- 
natic, 77 miles S.W. from Madnis. 
J.at. 3,(1'. X. Long. 79®. 15'. K. 

Polo. — A small island, one of the 
Philippines, situated off the west 
coast of liiizon, or Lneonia, about 
the loth degreir of nortii latitude, 
fii ietig’tli it may be estimated at 
2.5 miles, by tlirec the avci-agc 
broadlli. 

PoLOONSHAH. — A towii and dis- 
trict tributary to the Nizam, In the 
province of Hyderabad, 70 mites 
N.W. from Raj;dimuiidry. Lat. 17®. 
33'. N. Long. 81®. lo'. E. 

This plaices situated in a rich 
and luxuriant valley, about four 
itiilcs wide. The fort is a square of 
about 300 yards, and has a large 
round Unver at each angle. The 
rampart is faced with masonry, and 
is .suiToundcd by a deep dry dilch. 
It is well covered by u glacis, and 
may be considered as a place of 
.some strength. I'lic town is above 
two miles in circiiinferciiee, and is 
very populous, but eoii.si.sts of poor 
Tcliiigliy Inits. I'l^e is sur- 

rounded on all sides by lofty ranges 
of mountains, the pa.sses throiigli 
whi(;b arc the only aeccs.ses to Po- 
](K>nsliuh. 'Jlicre is here a manu- 
factory of matelilochs, jinjalls, spears, 
sabres, and other w eapons, and the 
rajah has a train of six brass ffeld 
pieces. {Bhuit, ^c,) 

Polygar’s Territory, — A dis- 
trict in the Southern Carnatic, situ- 
ated prioclpally between tlie 10th 
and lllh degrees 0[\iiorth latitifdc. 
To the north it is boifhdcd by IVi- 
cliiiiopoly; oii/the south by iMara- 
4 !vas and IVladura; On the east it has 
Taiijorc and the sea; and oh the 
west Dindigul. AlOiougb this cQuu- 


try has accpiired the distinctivj^ ap- 
pellation of the Polygar T<^rritory, 
llie name is not peculiar to it, being 
commoTi to every native chief 
throughout the south of India. 

Tlie polygars are military chief- 
tains of rliifereiit degrees of pow er 
arid roiiseqncnce, who bear a strong 
affinity to the zemindars of the 
Northern Circars. Those whose pol- 
lains, or estates, arc situated in the 
frontier and jungly part of the coun- 
try, arc represented to have btjen 
for the most part leaders of banditti, 
or freebooters, who, as is not un- 
common in Asia, b.ad ai’terv^ards 
been entrusted with tlie poli(x‘ of 
the countryi Soiiuj «)f them tiae<5 
their descent from the ancient ra- 
jahs, or from those who held high 
offices of trust uiuhr the Hindoo 
government, and received allow- 
ances in land or money for tin; sup- 
port of a body of horse and foot on 
the feudal principle. 

Dtlier polygars had been renters 
of districts, or revenue officers, who 
had revolted in times of public dis- 
turbance, and usurped tlie possession 
of lauds, to which they w^ere con- 
stantly adding by successive en- 
croneliments, when the ruling power 
happened lo be weak and inellieient. 
"J'iie ln*ads tif villag(,‘s, when favoured 
by the natural strength of the eoiin- 
Iry, frequently Hs.mmod the name 
and cliaracler of polygars, and kei»t 
up tlieir military retainers and no- 
minal officers of state, excreising in 
this contracted sphere many of the 
essential powers of sov<n(iigiity . 

The aiiiuunt of the triimte w hieli 
they paid to the Sonbahdars of the 
Carnatic was w'liolly dii$|)rop(Ti‘tioiied 
lo their revenues ; but more was 
constantly exited by the officers of 
joveriimeiit under the names of ff nes 
and present/, which was a perpetual 
source of yidlence and distraction. 
During the periods of public cala- 
mity, they retaliated upon the iia- 
bf^K^.^cers and the peaceable in- 
babUauta of th^uycrnincnt villages, 
tlioSe acts ^indeffnite and oppress- 
ive authority, Which were .committed 
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on themselves. lienee the British 
.ovt'iniiioiit were n'peatedly bur- 
denied with large arniamciits to sub- 
due these feudatories, involving 
heavy disbiirscmenls from the public 
revenue, and severe loss of lives. 

The principal pollarns, or polygar 
estates, arc those of Shevagiiiiga, 
Ilamtiad, Maiiapara, Madura, and 
Natl am. The two first were perma- 
nently assessed in 1803, at the same 
time as those of Tincvelly; and the 
rest were soon afterwards settled in 
perpetuity. Prom this period the 
tribute of the polygars, although in- 
(‘leased, has been punctually paid ; 
no blood has been shed, or money 
expended in military operations 
against them, and the surrounding 
ilistriets have enjoyed tranquillity 
under the revival of the ancient sys- 
tem of village police. 

This territory is not so >vc)l wa- 
t<'rcd, or in so high a state of culti- 
vation, as the adjacent province of 
'ranjorc; but the soil is naturally 
very fertile, and the agriculture, 
from the steadiness of government, 
jirogrcssivcly improving. Tliere are 
no rivers of any considerable mag- 
nitude ; the chief towns are, Nattarn* 
Manapar, Vcrainally, Piiducotty, 
C'ottapatarn, and ''rondi. I'he dis- 
trict is now coiiiprehcndod in the 
f’ollectorship of Dindigid. {pth lie- 
jwrt. Lord Valentia, 

PoNAiiUM. — A town in the Car- 
natic, 55 miles S.W. trom Pondi- 
cherry. Lat. 11°. 2f/. N. Long. 79°. 
20M:. 

l?Oi\ DICHERRY, — A 

city on the sea-coast of the Carnatic, 
oiiC(^thc most splendid European 
settlcmeut*in India, but now greatly 
reduced. Lat. 11°. 56'. N. Long. 
79°. 58'. E.. 

• This place stsinds o:r a sandy plain 
not far from the sesi^shofe, producing 
only palm trees, millet^ and few 
herbs ; but the. surrounding district 
produces cotton arid a little rice. 
Upon tlie w^olej hbjvcvcr, it is better 
situated thja|U:Ma^^^ as during tlio 
S.W« moti^h^^wbich is the season 
of naval warfare, it is to whidward, 
2X 2 


an advantage the French experi- 
enced the benefit of duriqg the hard- 
contested wars of last century. 

Poiulicherry has no natural advan- 
tages as a eoinmereial town, and 
wlieii it ceased to be flic capital of 
the French possessions, it soon fell 
to decay. On account of the long 
continuance of the late war, the 
French inhabitants wen? reduced to 
the utmost distress; and being un- 
able, from poverty, to repair tlieir 
houses, th(! appearauce? of the town 
has siiflered very much — and for the 
destruction of its foiiilieations, it is 
indebted to the policy of its own go- 
vernment. 

In 1758 the French government, 
ccnfidirig in tlio great force sent out 
under M. lially, ordered him to de- 
stroy and dismantle all the British 
fortilicatioijs that might fall into his 
power, whi(d] lui executed practi- 
cally when he captured Fort St«Da- 
vid. A heavy ndqibution followed 
when Pondicherry -was taken l.>y Co- 
lonel Cootc, in 1761. On tliis occa- 
sion the foriilications wero levelled, 
and the ditch filled up by the removal 
of the glacis into it, and from this de- 
struction it has never completely re- 
covered. 

3 'he French power in India was 
but of short, duration, but remark- 
ably brilliant while it lasted. . It 
commenced under the government 
of M...i,\tt!di'ix in 1749, and was ex- 
tingnishedliy ^hc surrender of Pon- 
dicherry in 1761; but the beginning 
of the colony has a much earlier 
date. 

The French first adventured to 
India in 1601, when two ships were 
fitted out from St. Maloes, under the 
comniand of the Siciir Bardalieu, 
which' were wrecked next year 
among tlie Maldives Isles without 
reaching .their.destiuatiph. In 1604 
Henry FV. mcorporated the first 
French East India Company with a 
charter for 16 years. In 1672 the 
French, under M.]Vlartin, purcha^d 
from the King of Visiapoor (B^- 
poor) a vfilage on the coast called 
Pondicherry, with a small tract ad^ 
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jacimt, where he eficcted a setUe- 
meiil, whi(^i soon became populous, 
from the distracted state of the neigh' 
bouring coiintncs. In tiie 

Dutcli took Pondicherry, which they 
retained until the peace ofRyswick, 
ill 1097, when they were obliged to 
rcstort: it with the rortificalions great- 
ly improved. 

On the 26lli August, 1748, Admi- 
ral Roscawcti Ix^sieged Pondicherry 
witli an army composed of 3720 Eu- 
ropeans, dOtf topnsses, and 2000 se- 
poys; and, on the 6tli Octob<?r, was 
cotiipclled to raise the siege, having 
lost in the course of it 1066 Eii- 
nipcans. 'I’lic Prencli garrison con- 
sisted of 1800 Europeans and 3000 
sepoys. M. Dupleix acted as go- 
vernor during this siege, having been 
appointed in 1742; in 1764 he was 
removed from the government. M. 
Lally lauded at this settlement on 
thovlBthEeb. 1758, when an active 
war ensued bel^iieon the French and 
British forces, which ended in the 
total ruin of the I'^reiich and their 
adlK^reiits. Pondicherry surrendered 
to the British army under Colonel 
Cc»ote on the 16th Jan. 1761, after a 
long and strict hloekude. The total 
iiuinhcr of European militniy takc>u 
in the town, including services at- 
tached to the troop.s, was 2072; the 
civil inhabitants were 381; the aitil- 
lery til for service were 600 pieces 
of cniinon, and 100 inoitj^rj s^^n d ho- 
witzers. 'J’he ainidunition, ’ aims, 
weaj)ons, and military stores, were 
ill equal abundance. 

At the peace of 1763 this fortress 
was restored to tlie French East In- 
dia Company, with the fortifications, 
in a very dilapidated cohditiun; bat, 
by great exertions and the skill of 
the French engineers, they W'erc 
again considerably .strongU^ned. In 
OcU 1778 it surrendered to the army 
linder Sir Hector IVkinro after t:;U 
obstinate defence, higmy hoiioiirablu 
to the governor. M. d6 fiellecombe. 

garrison consisted . 0^3000 men, 
or whom 900 .were Europeans}, the 
bcr.icgiiig army amounted to 10,500 
cWipn, of whom 1600 were Europeans. 


At the peace of 1783 it again dc 
volved to the French, but, on tho 
breaking out of hostilities, .siiiicn- 
dered to the British army on tho 
23d August, 1793. On this occasion ’ 
die garrison consisted of 900 sol- 
diers, and 1500 armed irdiubitaiits. 

It was restored at the peace of 
Amiens, at which pcritxl the iidia- 
bitants were estimated at 26,000, 
tho revenue at 40,000 pagodas per 
annum, and the extent of sea coast 
live miles. On this event Buona- 
parte seems to have formed cxp(M:- 
tations of raising it to its aiieiont 
splendour, otherwise he would not 
have scut out an establishment of 
such magnitude as arrived ntidei' 
General do Caen. This consisted 
of seven geiicnds, a propoi tiuiiat 
number of inferior officers, and 14tM) 
regular troops, including a body 
guard of 80 horse; in addition to 
which they brought 100,0001. in spe- 
cie. — the whole evidently intended 
for a mmb wider field of action than 
the confined territory of Pondicherry 
aflbrded. Whatever were his plans 
they were all frustrated by the short 
duration of the peace, as Pondicherry 
*was again occupied by the British 
ill 1803; but the rreneli admiral, 
Liiiois, having tlie earliest intelli- 
gence, escaped with his ships. 

The system of policy adopted by 
the French from the beginning vio- 
lated the customs and prejudices of 
■ the natives. M. Dupleix destroyed 
their temples; M. Dally forced tlicin 
to work ill the trenches, and to do 
other military duty ropugnaiil to 
their caste; and tho French govern- 
ment hud prohibited the rcside.^cc of 
a single family which wa» not Christ- 
Lan within, its boundaries. To this 
intolerant and kiterferiiig spirit, in a 
cou.siderablo /legrce, must be attri- 
buted the deoline of the French 
puwer,an(l to HcCoutrHry system tlie 
eleviitioiv&f 'the Britisli on its ruins. 

Travcihng,;disigope; ftom Madias, 
100 mUes; 260; 

from 'Hyderabad; ^4^;trom Delhi, 
1400 ; from . CaldUt:h^^#130 ; r from 
Nagpoor, 773 f firotu Toouah, 707* 
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(Lord Valentia, Orme, Maepherson^ 
Rennel, ^c.) 

PoNTiANA, — A Dutch settlement 
fui the west coast of the Island of 
Doriieo. Lat. 0^. S. Loug^; 109^. 
3(V. E. 

The Dutcli Kast India Company 
obtained possession of Landak and 
Siiccadana, on the Island of Borneo, 
by a g^raiit from the King of Bantam, 
to whose crown they were appen* 
<!agos. In the year 1778 he ceded 
tlie entire property of them to the 
1 )u1eh iCast India Company, which 
look iniinediatc possession of ihcin, 
and erected a small fort called Pon- 
tiana, situated on a river then named 
Lava, but now by Europeans Pon- 
tijina. (Stavoriuits and Notes, ^e.) 

PooLSRKPoon. — ^A town ill the 
Nabob of Dude’s territories, 4(5 miles 
X. N. E. from Fvzabad. Lat. 27®. 
2«'. X. Long. 8‘i® 30'. E. 

Poona II. (Puna).-- A city in the 
pruvince of BejapOor, the capital of 
the Peshwa and of the Maharatta 
empire. Lat, 18®. 30'. N. Long. 
74®. E. 

'rids place is situated about 30 
miles to the east of the Ghauts, 100 
mad miles from Bombay, and 75 
from the nearest sca-coast, Consi- 
iloring its rank Pounah is not large, 
covering probably little more than 
two square ini|cs, is but indilferciitly 
built, and wholly open and defence^ 
less ; on which actamut it better an- 
swers the description of a laigc vil- 
lage than of a city. Several of the 
houses are large, and built with 
sc[uare blocks of granite to about 14 
fr;et from the ground ; the tipper part 
is atiffilmcAvork of Umber, wi^ slight 
walls. The lime, bricks^ and tiles, 
are so bad, that the rain Avashes aAvay 
any building tJiat does not depend 
on timber For its support. The in* 
babifants are well supplied ft6jn ex- 
tensive markets ; and them is adong 
street in which a great ;df ar* 
tides, such as mirrors, globes, tamps, 
&c. are displayed.. (The streets are 
named after my tholttemai, pctsdii- 
ages,tiddihg the tern^ation wsury^ 
equivalent to street; and the iqlem- 


bers of the Hindoo pantheon are 
brought still further into notice by 
painUiigs on the cxtiMior of the 
houses ; the history of tlie Bralmnn- 
ical deities may therefore be learn- 
ed while traversing the city. 

The ancient palace or castle of 
Poonah is surrounded by high thick 
Avails, with four round towers, and 
has only one entrance, through a 
pointed arch. Here the Peshwa’s 
brother and other members of thci 
family reside, but he has a modern 
house for his own resideucc in ano- 
ther pail of till; town. Ill 181)0 he 
liad made arrangements for tlie erec- 
tion of a palace, to he built by Bri- 
tish architects, his liigiiness defray- 
ing the expense. Preparatory to the 
construction of this edifice the ground 
was then marki'd out and conse- 
crated, by being ])last(Tcd over with 
a composition of coAuduiig and ashes. 

'J’lic view from Parvati Hill edin- 
matids the town witit all its gardens 
and plantations, the cantonments of 
the subsidiary force, and the British 
residency at the Sungnm. At the. 
bottom of the hill is a large square 
field enclosed with liigli brick Avails, 
Avhere the Peshw'a assembles the 
Brahmins, to Avhoni he gives alms at 
the great feast when the rainy sea- 
son terminates, who, on this occa- 
sion, beg their Avay to Poonah from 
all parts of India. Whim all assem- 
bled ill and marked, 

and as they come onl, one at a time, 
the gratuity is given to them. 'Po 
the eastward of the city there arc 
mythological excavations icsoinhling 
those of Oarli and Elcphanfa, but of 
a verj^ ihf0t‘ior descrqition. 

At thi$ place the Muota Biver 
joins tho.MooIa — their niiion form- 
ing the IVibotamooia, Avhich tuns into 
the Bceiiii8h.‘ Tliis river afterwards 
fijpns a junction with the Krishna; 
by Ayhiph route, during the rainy 
season, a jounicy. by Avater may bo 
effected fibui ' iviriut 75 dist^ 
atice of the western Pohjt of India 
to file Bay of Bdiigal. The IVIoota. 
washes tip ; cit;y oii iliP north side, 
where lA li about 200 ysprds broc|lf 
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and in the dry season very shallow. 
It was formerly intended to build a 
bridge oyer it ; but the Peshwa, who 
commenced it, dying, and his suc- 
cessor, wliilc prosecuting the work, 
the undertaking was judged uiipleas- 
ing to the gods, and abandoned. The 
jSungiim, where the British ambas- 
sador resides, is distant about two 
miles from the city, having the Moo- 
ta River between them, and is en- 
tirely occMipied by the ambassador’s 
suite and other British subjects. The 
garden is watered by both rivers by^ 
means of aqueducts, and produces 
Indian fruits and vegetables. Apple 
and peach trees thrive here, and 
there is also an excellent vineyard. 

The present Peshwa Bajccrow is 
the son of the famous Bagobah (Ba- 
goonauth Row') of evil memory. His 
predecessor, IVladhurow, >the young 
Peshwa, died siv^ldenly the 27th of 
October, 1 795, when tliis prince was 
raised to the S(fi^eroigiity, but expe- 
ricmied many vicissitudes, having 
been ropes tedly dethroned and re- 
instated by tlic chiefs of the contend- 
ing faetions. 1 1 is alliance with the 
British, concluded at Rasseiii on the 
30th Dec. 1802, established his power 
oil a solid foundation, and ho has 
ever since remained in undisturbed 
possession of the government. Al- 
though his family is Brahminical, 
yet, not being of the highest order, 
the purer classes of .BralHnwDKi refuse 
to eat w'iih him ; ana at NaSsuck, a 
place of pilgrimage, near the source 
of the Godavery, he w'as not allow'ed 
to descend by the same flight of steps 
used by tlie holy priests. The Poo- 
nah Brahmins affect an extreme pu- 
rity, and abstain from animal food, 
and some of them object to eating 
carrots; but, notwithstanding their 
sanctifled abstinence,, they are held 
ill Oxtrerae contempfiby their cami«> 
vorous brethren of wngtil aild 
per Hiudostan. 

Among the ^tiyes here boef is 
never killed or eaten, excOptby very 
ba.«5e tribes of Hindoos. Partidalar 
towns withM'Maharatta territories 
•Jp^joy the ej^sive privilege of kill- 


ing beef for sale; Koorsec, on tbc 
Krishna Fiver, is one ; and Wahi, 
or Wye, about' 50 miles to the soiith- 
w'ard of Poonah, is another. The 
buniiiig of widows witli their hus- 
bands* corpse is very frequent at 
Poonab, where five or six instances 
occur every' year; and the immola- 
tion is usu^ly performed at the jiiiic- 
tioii of the Moota and AToola rivers, 
close to the British residency. 

The population of J^ooiiah is not 
great for the metropolis of so exten- 
sive an empire, but it probably ex- 
ceeds 100,000. Formerly at the fes- 
tival of the DussiTah, on the 13tli of 
October, the great ATaliaratta chicis 
used to attend at Poonali, accom- 
panied by prodigious bodies of their 
followers, by whom whole fields wen? 
devastated. Having celebrated this 
fc.stival, they were accustomed to 
set out on their predatory excursions 
into the neighbouring countries, 
where little distinction was made 
between friend and foe — a IMaha- 
ratta being remarkably impartial in 
his robberies. On some oi;casions, 
when invaded, the Muharattas not 
thinking Poonah worth prc.scrving, 
have destroyed it with their own 
hands, after sending the archives and 
valuables to some of the nearest hill 
fortrcssc.s ; and, in a state that can 
convemeiitly exist without a largo 
capital, great advantages are gained 
in w ar by a release from such an in- 
cumbrance. 

Travelling distance from Bombay, 
98 miles; from Hyderabad, 387; 
from Oojain, 442; from Nagpoor, 
48G; from Delhi, 913; and from 
Calcutta, by Nagpoor, 1208 liiile.s. 
{Rennel, M, Graham^ Moor, Lord 
Valentia, Maht, ’ 

PooNAKHA. — A town ill Northern 
Hindostan, iff the province of Bdo- 
tan, situated on the east side of the 
Chaanchieu River. liat. 27°. 56'. N. 
Long. 89°. 46'. 15. Tliis is the win- 
ter residence of the Deb Bajah, and 
being the warmest part of Bootan, is 
selee*ted for the cultivation of exotics 
from the south; The palace o( ]*oo- 
nakljia resembles that of Tassisudon, 
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but is rather more spaeions, aud has 
in the same manner itH and 

oil (led eanopy. It is situated on a 
])(;iiinsnlti, washed on both sides by 
*tlie iVIalehicii and T’atehien Kivers, 
immediately heibre their junction. 
Crnrnc}\ .Ve.) 

Poona K. — A hilly and woody dis- 
trict beluii^iiio' to the Nizam, m the 
province ot lierar, situated between 
llio 21st and 22d degrees of north 
latitude, 'rho chief town is Poonar, 
and there is no river of consequence. 
Jly Ahul Fazel, in 1582, it is de- 
scribed as follows: 

“ Sirc^ar Poonar, containing five 
maliais ; revenue 13,440,000 dams.” 

I’ooNA R. — A town in the Nizam’s 
territories, in the province of Berar, 
the capital of a district of the same 
name, 75 miles south from Ellieh- 
jioor. liat. 20°. 0^ N. Long. 78°. 
13'. E. 

PoORIiUNDER. — A town Oil tllC 
S. \V. coast of tlic Gujrat Peninsula. 
Lat. 21° 37'. N. Long. 09°. 50'. E. 

On a high monntaiii hi this dis- 
trict, visildc from Jlhaitia, once stood 
the city of (Joorntec, which >vas the 
metropolis of the Hanas of Poor- 
linnder, when their sivay extended 
throughout the western quarters of 
the Gujrat Peninsula. It was de- 
stroyed by Jam llliameiiee, the sou 
of Jam Oner, w ho invaded the coun- 
try from Niiulo, for the purpose of 
overturning the goveriiimmtof Ihior- 
biinder. Legendary tales and songs 
slate their passage of the Run at 
Mailia, which may he esteemed evi- 
dence of the extent of that curious 
swamp at an early period. In this 
"^slriet there are several extensive 
works for ITising iron. 

By an agrctiinciit concluded in 
1808, liana Sertanjee and Coer Ilal- 
Irfjee of Poorbuiider,»eugagcd wdth 
the Bombay government not to per- 
mit, instigate, or connive at, any act 
of piracy committed by any person 
iimler their autliority, and also to 
abstain irom plundering vessels in 
distress. Recripirobai freedom of 
tiadff to be permitted 3 by botlA par- 
ties, and an agent froin the Bopibay 
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government to he allow'c?d to rc'side 
at Poorbunder, to ascertain that tlie 
articles of the treaty were correctly 
observed. {Macniurdo, Trenties, •yc. 

PooRNAH River, (Purana, fnfl). 
— A river in the Deccan, w hieli has 
its source in the Injardy 1 Jills, from 
whence it flows wi'st through the 
rovince of Berar, and falls into the 
'iiptee about 20 miles below Jtoor- 
haiqioor. 

PooRU NDE R,( Paravdiira). — A 1 o w ii 
belonging to the jVlaharatta l^eshw a, 
in the province of Bejapoor, 17 miles 
S. bv E. from Foonah. Lat. lrt°. 
16'. N. I.ong. 74°. 5'. F. 

PoovALooR. — A tow'll in the Car- 
natic, 24 miles north from Tan jure. 
Lat. 11°. 6'. N. Long. 79° 15'. E. 

PooRWAH, (Purva), — A town in 
the Nabob of Glide’s ti rritorics, 28 
miles S. S. W. from Luck now'. Ijat. 
26°. 28'. N. Long.*«(;°. 44'. E. • 

PooTELLAM. — A ^wn OR thcivest 
coast of the Island of Ctwloii, re- 
markable for its salt puns. Lat. 8°. 
5'. N. Long. 79° 51'. E. Tfw salt 
pans arc Ibinicd by an arm of tluj 
sea, which overflows part of tiso 
country between this ])luce and Cal- 
pmteon. A large quantity <»l‘ salt 
was maiuifaetured here by the JJnU h, 
who considered their exclusive pos- 
session of this article as one of ttu'ir 
greatest means of coercing the kings 
of Carj'^ ->as the lattm* could only 
procure this tfeeessary throngli the 
mediiiin of the Dutch. 

Since the British acquired Ceylon, 
the production of salt here has been 
almost entirely neglected, although 
it might be rendered profitable, and 
is most eligibly situated for siippiy- 
ing the King of Candy’.s dominions. 
(Pereim/, §*c.) 

Popp Isle.— -An island in the 
Eastern SeasJ 50 miles in circiiin- 
flftrcncc, audsHUated about the 130th 
degree of oast loiigitiidc. The two 
clusters of islands named Bo and 
Popolo lie nearly m the satnejia- 
rallei of latitude, the latter being of 
a more inoiintainous surface than the 
former. They are inhabited, qjid 
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affords supply of cQcoa^ tints, salt, India Company liad formerly a fac- 
aud dried |ish. {Forrest^ ^c,) lory licre, for the purpose of proeilr- 

roosHKUR, (or Poknr). — A ccle- ing pepper. {Fra Paolo, 5*e-) 
liratcd Hindoo, place of pilgrimage, Poro Isle. — ^This island is also 
in the province of Ajmecr, situated named Piilo Sipoia, or the Island or 
about four miles from the city of Aj- Good Fortune, and is situated off 
ineer. The town, which is not large, the south-western coast of Sumatra, 
stands on the shore of a romantic N. W. of the Poggy Isles, and iii- 
lake (Puoshkor), from which it takes habited by the same race, with the 
its name. It is said that at this plac;e same inamiers and language. 'When 
<ni!y Is to be seen any sacred imago this island was visited, in 1760, by 
of Brahma. His temple is close to Mr. John Saul, the towns or villages 
tlio lake, sihalL plain, aud very an- contained nearly 10(K) inhahitauts ; 
cient; and the image is about the and, 10 1767, when Captain Forrest 
size of a man, w’ith four faces in a mudehisiiKpiirics, there was not any 
sitting posture. The largest temple material aitcratif>ri. In length this 
at this place is <ledieatedto the third island may be estimated at 33 miles, 
ineariiatioii of Vishnu, hut only the by eight the averagtj bn^adth, and it 
ruins now remain, having been do- is described as being almost entirely 
molished by the zeal of Aiireiigzebe. covered with wood. {Marsden, tS e.) 
Besides these there are many others Portonovo.— A town on the sea- 

of modem date, erected to every coast of the Carnatic, 117 miles 
deity in the Hindoo calendar, and 8. S. W, from IMaihas, and 32 inilcjs 
amongst others %m(? dedicated to S. by W. from Pondicliorry. Lat. 
Maliadoa, Avhioli is the handsomest 11° 30^ N. Long. 62'. .b'. 
at the place. Tlie banks of the lake Positra. — A piralieal town and 

are covered with small temples, pa- fortress in the western extremity of 
\iIions, and ehonltrics, built by the the Gujrat Peninsula, situated in 
jiciglihonriug mjuhs at various times, the district of Oka, near to the town 
The town of Pooshkur is divided of that name, and in sight of Bah*, 
into two <|uartcrs, contaiiiiug alto- Lat. 22®. 23'. N. Long. (jJ>®. 17'. E. 
gethcr about 700 houses, the inlia- By an agreement oxeeuted on tliii 
hitants of which arc mostly Brah- 2Btli Dec. 1807, Coer Aleglirajee, of 
mins, and entirely <lcpcii<lci]t on eha- this plaet*,, engaged with the Bombay 
ritablc eoniributioiis for a subsist- government not to permit, instigate, 
ciice. Here is also a iVlahonimeduii or connive at, any act of piracy com- 
inosquc, built by Byranijj^y^u, the mitted by any person under his eom- 
frieiid and tutor of tlit* Emperor Ao- maud, and also to abstain from pluii- 
her. l*he marble used in most of deriiig vessels in distress. A free 
the great buildings is dug out of commerce to be permitted to all 
quaiTies about seven miles to the? British vessels paying the regulated 
west of Pooslik nr. The country ex- duties. 1'hese preeantions do not 
tending: west to the city of Meerta appear to have been effectual, Rr;, 
is flat, and but . little cultivated. 1809, Positra siirreiidercd'to a British 
{'Brojug'htqn^;^ei) militan force, and tiny walls were 

P<mcA.--A tow on the sea coast Icvelkcl with the ground. It had 
«)f the province of Travanccu*, 130 long been in tire possession of a band 
miles N. W, front; CUpe; Coniorin. of pirates and freebooters, wlio kept 
Lat. 9®. 23'; Nf: Jjoiig; 76®^ 24'v the adjacent teiritory in a state of 
lias is a pfiptilous j^eeyiUibaiuted desojalioii, and had badled the ut- 
by inany Mahoin most efforts uf the neighbouring 

auj^; Christian iifrr<^an(& The ad- ehieilaiits. Ih the neighbourhood of 
jaceut country prodiiecs .abundiificc ibis place therfrMs still a village of 
of rice, and may be called the gra- ’ profe*ised:pira&s, who dO; not v^iilti- 
of Malabar. The Dutch East valeigrounidf^tflBcient to raise the 
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necessairics of life, tnisting to llic a ran^e of lofty bills, decreasing in 
success of their depredations. The magnitude as they apipoach the 
gopce chiuidiiii, a white clay for south, and from these flow inmieroiis 
marking the forehead, taken from a fine streams, which supply the island 
* holy tank near Positra, sells at Bom- ahundaiilly with water. I'he har- 
hay for six rupees per maund. (Ahur- hour is formed by the narrow sti jiit 
murdOf 'I'reatieSy which so])arates the north side of the 

PowALLY. — A town in the pro- Jshiml from tl/h Qiiedah shore. Jt 
vince of Titmcvelly, 20 miles S. W. is capacious, affords good anchorage, 
from Madura. Lat. 9®. 30'. N. Long, for the largest slops, and is so well 
77®. 69'. E. ydefciided from the winds that a 


Po w A NO II u R, {Pamnghar). — A 
strong hill fort in the Mu haratta ter- 
ritories, in the prn\ince of Gnjrat, a 
lew miles distant from the town of 
CJjiimpaiiccr. Lat. 22®. 31®. N. 
liOiig. 73®. 39'. E. 

Pow^aiigliiir is an immense rock, 
every where nearly pierpendicular, 
ahont 600 yards high, and iuacces- 
sihhi (fxcept on the north shle, which 
IS fortilied with live walls. On the 
summit of all is a rock, on which 
stands a erdebrated Hindoo temple^ 
the ascent to w hich is by 240 steps. 
Notwithstanding its formidable posi- 
tion, it was taken, in 1803, by the 
IJritisli forces, alter a very slight re- 
.sislaiice. {iSth Uvghtery <Sx*.) 

Prat AS Islks. —A cluster of is- 
lands, shoals, and large roc^ks of 
considorublc exloiit, in the ilastcni 
Seas, being six leagues from north 
to .smith, and stretching three or four 
leagues to the eastward of the island. 
Lat. 23®. 50'. N. Long. 1 16®. 46'. E. 

Priaman, — A town situated on 
the .S. VV. coast of Sumatra. Lat. 
6®. 36'. S. Long. 99®. 43'. E. In 
1686 tliis was the East India Com- 
pany’s chief settlement on the is- 
land, the troops embarked for tlio 
— <-*»«»son amounting to 300 men, and 
the artillciyr to 49 pieces of ordnance. 
{lirnce, <^x*.) 

pRiNCK OF Wales* Island, (P«7o 
jPciMiMg, Eetel-^mi ' Iiiand ), — An is- 
land situated off tlio west coast of 
the Malay Pcninsnla, the N. K. 
point of wliicli is in Iiat. 6®* 26'. N. 
Long. 100®. 19'. E. / 

'Phis island is of irregitlar four- 
sided figure, and Jiibinput<3d fy coii- 
tuJiwiearlylOOsquarqniifoff/rhiLiigli- 
uLit the centre of tliiil^iand tljijl^rc is 


storm has never I, cm telt Ikm'c. 'I’lie 
principal entrance is to the N. \V, 
but there is also a fme (diannel to 
the southward. Violent s(|iialis arc 
o(;casionally experienced, hut* they 
rarely continue more than an lioiir. 

A\ ilh the execptioii of Jaiiiuiry 
and Pel)ruary, winch arc the dry 
hot inoiiths, the island is seldom a 
few day without rain; the heaviest 
falls about Novcnil)er and December. 
The flag staff hillg whieli is iieaiiy 
the highest in the island, is estimat- 
ed to rise 2600 feat above the level 
of the SCR. Here tlu; thrrmomelev 
never ascends above 78®. seldom 
above 74®. and fulls to 66®. while on 
the plain it ranges from 76®. to 90®. 
The distance of Georgt* 'I'owm from 
the foot of the hills is live miles, and 
from thence to the flag staff is three 
miles more. 

'fhe soil of this island is various ; 
gciierully a light black mould mixed 
with gravel, clay, and in many parts 
suiidy.^^'^ie w hole island had been 
for ages covei'ed with an immense 
forest, from which originated a tine 
\«!gctablc mould formed by the de- 
cayed leaves, which, as the woods 
were cleared, and tJie surface (ex- 
posed to the weather, in a consider- 
able degree disappeared ; but the 
soil in the interior is still equal to 
any sort of cnltivAtion. These fo- 
rests lU'pduce excellent timber for 
ship building! aiid supply masts of 
tny dimchsioiijs^ower masts of one 
piece having been procured here for 
a 74 gun ship. iXuich df the iiortU, 
and nearly the wSdle of the Sttiib 
and east sides of the island, ate in a 
state of.culiivation. Thd priiicipd 
productions nro pepper^ betel 
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betel leaf, cocoa nuts, coffee, su^ar, ton is procured from the Malay Fe- 
paddy, giiv^cr, yams, sweet potatoes, ninsula and Sumatra. Milk, bread, 
and a gi*eat rariely of vegetables, and butter, arc very dear, and the 
'riie fruits are the niangosteeii, ram- first very scarce. 

Imstceh, pine apples, guavas, oranges, A Imost all the country ships bound 
citrons, pomegranates, &c. The ex-f to the eastward, particularly tJiose 
oties raised here arc cloves, nutmegs, for China, touch here, where they 
cinnamon, pimento, kyapootec, co- refresh and purchase such articles of 
lalava, and a number of other plants trade as they have room for. 1’lm 
from the Moluccas and Eastern Isles. East India Company’s ships bound 
Pc))per is I lie chief article of culti-\ to China touch also here, and load 


vat ion; thc.cpiantity raised in 1804 
was cuhailated at two millions of 
poniids. 

Th(? clastic gum vine (urccola 
elastica) or American caont-clioiic, 
is found in great plenty on Prince of 
Wales’ Island. It is about the tliick- 
nesSof the arm, almost round, with 
a strong ash-coloured hark, nnicli 
cracked and divided longitudinal^, 
with points at small distances that 
send out roots, bi>t seldom branches. 
It dieeps along the ground to the 
distance of more*tliau 200 paces, and 
then ascends among the branches of 
high trees. The milky juice of the 
vine is drawn oil* by wounding the 
bark, or by cutting the vine in pieces. 
The best is procured from the oldest 
vines, whiirli will yield two-thirds of 
their weight of gum. The chemical 
projierties of this vegetable milk sur- 
prisingly resemble those of animal 
milk. 

The fort here is ill built, and in- 
capable of defence fi qm ilswize and 
const ruction ; the sea has also for 
some time been making rapid eii- 
croachinciits on it. The public roads 
arc wide, and extend many miles 
round the town ; and there are se- 
veral good bridges over the river, 
wiiicli w^ere built by the Company's 
artificers aiftt, the Bengal convicts ; 
the latter are likewise employed in 
making briiS^sl The* markets are 
well supplied with fis&i of various 
kinds and of excellent qtlality, poul^ 
try of all sorts, pork, grain of every 
description, andj?, great profusion of 
fineTruits and vegetables. The beef 
and veal are not of a good qnalffy ; 
sheep arc imported from Bengal and 

Coast of Coromandel ; goat mut- 


la c quantities of tin, canes, rat- 
tans, sago, pepper, betel nut, bi(;bc 
dc mar, bird nests, &c. lor the China 
market, as also to serve for dunnage 
fur their teas to Europe ; and in this 
small island now centres the whol»: 
trade of the Straits of Malacca and 
adjacent islands. 

IMPORTS. 

From Bengal. — ( Ipiiiin, grain, iron, 
steel, marine stoi-cs,and piece goods. 
Tliesc last generally consist ol‘ hiiin- 
miims, giirrahs, baftaes, cossm^s, tan- 
jebs, inanioodies, chintzes, knrwalis, 
taffetas, and bandanas. 

From the Coromandel Coast. — 
Salt, tobacco, pniijain cloths, bine 
cloUis, f?oir rofie and yarns, liaiid- 
kerchiefs, cliinlKCs, and a sinull qiian- 
lity of fine goods. 

From Bombay and the Malabar 
Coast. — Colton, salt, a few piece 
goods, red wood, sandal "wood, shark 
fins, fish mote, putcluick, myrrh, Su- 
rat piece goods, oil, &c. 

From the west coast of Sumatra. — 
Pepper, benzoin, camphire, and gold 
dust, 

J rom Acheen and Pcdecr. — Gold 
dust, betel nut, while arid red, cut 
and chick ney, pepper, rice, and 
Achcen cloths. 

From Diamond Point.— Rattans, 
sago, brimstone, and gold dust. 

From the east coast. — ^'riti, pepper, 
Java arrack) sugar, oil, rice, tobacco, 
&c. &c. 

From Junk Ceylon.— Tin, bird 
nests, bichc d^ i^ar, sepun, and ele- 
phants' teeth. / 
FromTringaxi^-tl’^PPCf 

worked elotlis.: . 

Frij^m Bonpreo.-vGold dust, s'ago, 
and l^ck wood. 
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From the Moluccas.— Sjiiccs. sea coast. In 1785 it w«ns cjranted 

FroiiiChitia — ^Fea, sugar, lustrings, to Captain Franc is Light, a couii- 
\('lvct, paper, umbrellas, china ware try ship, by the King of Quedu, as 
of all kinds, quicksilver, nankeens, a man iage portion with his danglitvr. 
tiiteiiague, sweetmeats, pickles, and Captain Light transleired it to the 
every article required by the Chineso East India Coir^ny, and w as by 
settlers; raw silk, copper ware, china, them appointed lli*st governor of tlie 
camphor, china root, allum, &c. island, whore Ub arrived in August. 

KX PORTS* 1786. The eaTly settlers had great 

To Sumatra east and w'ost coast, difficulties to contend with ; nn im- 
— All the various piece goods im- inense forest was to bo cut down, 
ported from Reiigal, llie coast, and fswamps to be drained, iuid ravines 
Bombay cotton, opium, iron, and filled up. M ithin the first year 60 


tobacco. 

'fo Junk Ceylon. — Piece goods and 
opium. 

To Triiigano, Java, Borneo, Ce- 
lebes, and thcMoluccas.~Iron, steel, 
o|)iuni, Bengal piece goods, blue 
cloth, European coarse blue, red, 
and green clutlis, and coarse cutlery. 

To China, — Opium, cotton, rat- 
tans, hetol nut, pepper, bird nests, 
sandal wood, shark fins, Sumatra 
camphor, tin, bichc de mar, catch, 
and sepuii. 

To Bengal and Coromandel. — Pep- 
per, tin, betel nut, cut and chickney, 
laltaiis, camphor, gold dust, &c. 

Of these exjiorls a great propor- 
tion were originally imported. lu 
1810 the prime cost of woollens ex- 
ported to Prince of Wales’ Island, by 
the East India Company, amounted 
only to 4451. 

i’lic settlement here w^as origin- 
ally established at an enormous ex- 
pense, with a view of constituting 
it a great ship building depot and 
arsenal; but so little did it ulti- 
mately answer this expectation, that, 
in 1807, it was stated by the civil 
'ajTfhitect at Prince of Wales Island, 
that a shifl built there would cost 
three times as much as one built at 
Rangoon or Ba.ssein. 

' From the appearance of many 
parts in the interior of the island, 
and the number of tombs that were 
discovered soon after the colony was 
ibrmed, the tradition of its having 
been formerly iuhalidted seems to be 
entitled to credit ; %hen tkken pos- 
session of, howeveir, there were 
a few miserable ilah^rmcn o!) the 


Chinese families removed from tlie 
adjoining countries and settled here. 

When Friucc of Wales Island was 
occupied by the l^a si India Com- 
pany, they agreed to pay the King 
of Qiieda GtHiO dollars annually, as 
an indcmiiiiiealloii for the Joss of 
revenue he was likely to sustain. In 
1800, by a new treaty, he ceded 
along the opposite ^coast 18 miles in 
length, and three in breadtlif in 
consideration of which the irilmtci 
was raised to 10,000 dollars per an- 
num, at w hieh it still coiitiimes. ' 

Captain liight died in 1704, and 
was succeeded by Mr. Mnuniiiglnmii, 
who died soon after in Bengal. In 
1796 Major Macdonald took charge 
of the govennnont, and dkjd at Ma- 
dias ill 1799. lie was siiccoeded by 
Sir Ceorge Leith, who lived and re- 
turned to Europe, The Hon. C, A- 
Bi uec, hrollier to the Earl of Elgin, 
arrived -'' v governor on the 24th of 
March, 1810,* and died next De- 
cember, universally n*gretlcd. This 
island is resorted to by invalids from 
Bengal and the Coromandel coast 
for a change of air ; but, if wc may 
draw any inference from the rapid 
mortality of the goveniors, the change 
is not for the better, 

111. 1801-2 the total number of 
iidiabitaiits aiiipuntcd to 10,310, of 
which nnmheS* 1222 Were slaves ; in 
1806 the inhabitants of all descrip- 
tions w'ere*estimatpd at 14,000, and 
have since been jrogre.ssiveiy in- 
creasing; and e^iBit an unopuKtfon 
dii^rsity of races. Here arc to be 
seen British, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Americans, Arabs, Parsecs, Clunesi; 
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C]uilias, Malays, Bagf^csscs, Bir- 
mans, Siaincso, Javanese, &c. &c. 
The scftlcineiit liaviiig risen in im- 
portance, the Company, in 1805, 
determined to constitute it a regular 
eriidieiit, siibotvlinate only to the 
ilovernor-iicncral ^ India ; but, on 
account of the cnof^tious expemse 
iiu nrrcd by the establishment, some 
modifications have since taken placd> 
(Sir G. Leith, Elmore, Howison\ 
Mnrsden, Jqhison, 4‘c.) 

PRINCKS Isle. — An island situ- 
ated off the north-westernmost ex- 
tremity of the Island of Java. Lat. 
60 30^. S. Long. 105®. 12'. E. 'I’he 
land is in general low and woody ; 
the highest eminence on it is called 
by tlie English the Pike. In 1604 
it was uninhabited ; but it now' con- 
tains a town, named Samadaiig, di- 
vided into two parts by a river of 
brackish water, ^'iirtlc may be had 
lier(f, as also fish, deer, plantains, 
iiic apples, rit^. of the mountain 
ind, yams, and other vegetables. 

( Stavorinns mid Notes, c5rc.) 

Prome. — A towm in the Birman 
empire, named also Peeage Mew. 
Lat. 18° 50'. N. Long. 95®, K. 

This city was the original and na- 
tural boundary of the Birman em- 
pire to the south, although conquest 
has stretched their dominions se- 
veral degrees farther. Thi.s town is 
larger and more populous than Ran- 
goon, which contain^ t30,'880 inha- 
bitants, and its market is also better 
supplied. At the npper end of the 
present city arc to bo seen the ruins 
of the ancient city of Prome ; the 
modem fort is nothing more than a 
pallisadocd enclosure, with earth 
thrown up hchind it. Adjacent to 
the town there is a royal menagerie 
of elephants, consisting of two rows 
of lofty and well bii^lt stables, in 
which these (inithals are lodged dur- 
ing the rains. 

Many ages, ago Prome Viis the 
sldcnco of a dyiusty of pe^’ kifigs^ 
beibre the couii% naa subinitled to 
the Birman yoke ; at present, all$iig 
with the provini^e, it forms the jagr 
Hire, or estpte of the King of Avu*s 


second son. The chief exports are 
stone (lags and timber. A teak 
plank, three inches thick, and from 
16 to 20 feet long, may Injre be pur- 
chased for haU-a-crow'ii. ( Symes, 4*c.) 

PunNA.— A town in the province 
of Bengal, 63 miles E. from Moor- 
shcilahad. Lat. 24®. N. liong. 89®. 
12'. E. 

PucKHoLT, (Paxali). — A district 
to the north of the ])rovincc of La- 
hore, situated about the 341h degree 
of north latitude, and bomidofl on 
the west by the Indus. By Abiil 
Fazcl, in 1582, this territory is d(*- 
scrihed as follows : 

‘‘ Sircar Puckoly measures in 
lengtJ) 35, and in breadth 25 coss. 
On the east lies Caslimorc ; on tho 
north, Kiiiorc ; on the south, the 
country of the Gehkcr tribe; and, 
on the west, isAttock Benares, i’i- 
mur left a small iminbor of troops to 
keep possession of this quarter, and 
some of their descendants are there 
to iJiis day. Snow is conlimially 
falling in the mountains of tins dis- 
trict, and sometimes in tho plaiCiS, 
'Flic w inter is very severe, but tlie 
summer heat moderate. Like Tliii- 
dostan, Puckcly has periodical rains. 
Here arc tlircc rivers — the Kishcii- 
gung, the Behnt, and the Siiide. 
The language of the inhabitants 
has no aflinity w'ith those of Cash- 
mere, Zahiili.staii, or Hindostan. 
Nakhud and barley arc the most 
plentiful grains here. Apricots, 
peaches, and walnuts grow wild. 
Formerly, tho rajahs of the coun- 
try were tributary to Cashmere.- ' 

Distiuit as is tho period since Abiil 
Fazei wrote, we Iiave very ftiuo 
more recent information ^respecting 
tins remote regiem than what lie 
has supplied. Tho whole of this 
province how lies to the <^st of the 
Indus ; but it is supposed in ancient 
times to hayO ^cu'picd also a tract 
of country oft tli0 Nvesteni side, Tho 
commoii road j^iit Cashmere to tlio 
Indus lies thrcinl^ti ]piickoli tciTitory ; 
but the 

; for a/ fieri^^^i^i^ifedatqi-y disposi- 
tion, dliat tir^^it$ute is estecmeil too 
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hazardous. The district in jrenerjil frcin Batavia. In 1795, in coiise- 
is ot‘ a iiioiintuinoiis suriucc, parfi- (juciicc of the war with the Dutch, 
cuhiiiy i'rnm Muziflcrahad tu Ba- pussessipti was tak(/ii ot* ruilirat, 
ssaar on llie Indus ; the inhabitants and it is now coniujx hended in the 
^thinly S(raltcred into distinct petty noiihem division /f the Avcot col- 
principalities, subject to chicfo of Icclurship. {Re/iel, Fra Paolu, 
the Patau or Al}j:han race. {Ahul A c.) 

Fazcl, Reanel, Foster, l^c,) fvLo Bras/: Isle. — A small 

PucKHoLi. — A town situated to hfind, about/lO miles in circiini- 
thc north of the l.ahore province, in fift ence, sitij/ted oil the N. W. ex- 
tlie district of Puckholi, of which it /emity ofHlie Island of Sumatra, 
is the capital, 39 miles E. from the H^at. 6®. 39'. N. Euns^. 95®. 30'. E. 
Indus. Lai. 33®. 46'. N. Long. 72®, Pulo Bamack Isle.* — A small 


8'. E. 

PucouLOE, {Paclu ), — A towm in 
the province of Bengal, district of 
Dacca Jelalpoor, 34 miles N. N. W. 
from Dacca. Lat. 24®. 8'. N. Long. 
89°. 65'. E. 

PiJDucoTTA, {Puducata ). — A towMi 
in the Southern Carnatic*., in the Po- 
lygar territories, 32 miles S. S. AV. 
from Tanjore. Lat. 16®. 20'. N. 
Long. 78®. 59'. E. This w as form- 
erly the capital of Tondiman, which 
w as the hereditary title of a polygar, 
and not the name of an individual. 

PuLMARY. — A town ill the Ni- 
zaiirs dominions, in the province of 
Aiiriingalmd, 30 miles west of Jul- 
jiapoor. Lat. 19®. 59'. N. Long. 
76®. 3'. E. 

PULLICAT, {Valiacata ), — -A town 
on the sea-coast of the Carnatic, 25 
miles N. I'rom Madras. Lat. 13®. 
26'. N. I.ong. 80®. 25'., E. 'J4ie lake 
of Pullicat, on which it stands, ap- 
pears (o owe its existeiux* to the 
seas breaking through a low sandy 
b(*ach, arid overflowing the lamls 
within. Its communications with 
the sea are extremely narrow. 'Phis 
!'Vl 4 i»is in oxtcii.t 33 miles Irom north 
to south, 1 h miles across in the bruml- 
est part, and comprehends several 
large Islands. 

• 'i'hc Dutch estabtis]|^d themselves 
here so early as 1609, when they 
built a square fort named Ocldria ; 
to which, after tlie joss of Ncga- 
patain, the chief goyerninciit of their 
settlements ot; thcCorpmaiidei Coasj 
was transferred. Tteir principal im- 
ports were arrack, sugar, japan cop- 
per, spices,aiid Qthei: articles, brought 


island, about 25 miles in circum- 
ference, situated off the west coast 
of Sumatra, between the second and 
third degrees of north latitude. 

Pulo Dammkr Isle. — An island, 
about 30 miles in circumference, si- 
tuated off the southern extremity of 
Cilolo. Lat. 1®. S. Long. 128®. 
25'. E. 

Pulo Cannibaz Isle. — A small 
island on the southern coast of Jiiva, 
tVom which it is sc{gi,ratcd by a nar- 
row strait. In lengtii it may be esti- 
mated at 20 miles, by six the average 
breadth. Lak 7°. 50'. S. Long. 109®. 
25'. E. 

Pulo Condore Isles. — A cluster 
of small islands in the Eastern Seas, 
situated olf the south of Cambodia. 
I-at. 8®. 40'. i\. Long. 106®. 42' E. 
I'lie principal island is 12 miles in 
ietiglh, and about three in breadth. 

Tliis island is in the form of a 
er(\scent. ^nd consists of a ridge of 
peaked hills, •Qn the east side of 
the island there is a spacious hay 
of good anchorage. At the bottom 
of the bay there is village, situ- 
ated on a ffue sandy beach. 'I'he 
iiiliahitants of Pulo Coudorc are 
mostly refugees from Cochin China, 
anil are capable of supplying ships 
w ith^mc refreshmeuis. Their flat 
faces, and little long pyes, denote a 
Chinese origi^li, but the spoken lan- 
|:^iage of China is not intelligible to 
tJicrn. When the matter is written 
to them ill the Chinese character it 
is pcrlectly intelli^iifie. . ^ 

Uihe English had a settlement liere 
until 1704, when, an insurrection 
toqk place among the Malay suk 
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diers, who first set fire to tlie Com- 
pun}'^s Wjtrehoiist^s, and then iiuir- 
dercd Mr. Catf hpoolc, llie governor, 
and the greatest part of thc Euglisli 
oil tlie island. \To tliis treachery 
the Malays ai*c vipposed to have 
been instigated byrtho ('ochiu Chi- 
nese, in order to olMain possosi^pii 
of the Company’s trca»;jiire, estimati^'d 
at 22,000 tael. {Sta^itorif 
4rc. 4*0.) \ 

PuLo IVIiNTAOU. — An i.dand, si-' 
tiiated off 'the wijst coast of Suma- 
tra, about the 98th degree of east 
longitude. In length it may be esti- 
mated at 35 miles, by 12 miles tlic 
average breadth. 

PuLOKUM Isle. — One of the 
smallest of Banda isles, named by 
all the early navigators Polaroon. 
Lat. 5®. 35\ N. Long. 129®. 46. 15. 

The English East India Company 
obtained possessmn of this island so 
early as 1617, tfut were repeatedly 
expelled by tho> Diiteb. In March, 
1665, it was formally delivered np 
by the Dutch to the English, but in 
so desolated a state (tlie w hole of the 
spice trees being destroyed), that 
this station, wdiich had been the 
subject of so many treaties and ne- 
gotiations, w’as rendered totally use- 
less for eight years, lii 1666 it w as 
re-occupied by the Dutch, {lirnce, 
4rc. 4e.) 

PuLowAY Isle. — A small island, 
about 20 miles in circumlcrencc, si- 
tuated off the uortll-west coast of 
Sumatra. Lat. 55®. 53', N. Long. 
95®. 45', E, This island is about 
five leagues distant from the mouth 
of the Achccii River, and w^as once 
a volcano, sulphur being found on 
it, {Forrest, Sfc.) 

PliLWAJ;L. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, 36 miles south from 
tlie city of Delhi. Lat. 28®. IP. N. 
Long. 77®. 18'. E. * According to 
Abul Eazel,this place is the northern 
boundary of the Agra province, ut- 
ter which that of Delhi corn- 
unices. r 

Fund A, {Pimmda)r^A tovm in 
the province of Bejt^oor, 25 miles 

kS. E. lh>m Goa, and hear tiic W. 

♦ 


extremity of the territory belonging 
to the Poonah Mabarattas. Lat. 
15®.20'.N. Long.74® 3'. 15. 

PuNDY, {Punt/ada ). — A town in 
the Northern Ciicars, 64 miles S. \V,‘ 
from Ganjam. Lat. 18®. 43'. N, 
Long. 84®. 40'. E. 

PUND ERPooa, {Punyadlmrapara), 
—A town in the Maliaraifa territo- 
ries, in the province of Hejapoor, 
situated on the left bank of the Ri- 
ver Bccmal, 86 miles S. E. from 
Poonah. Lat, 17°. 56'. N. Long. 
75° 12'. E. 

This town is not vftry large, but 
regularly and well biiill. Tin* streets 
are broad, well paved, and adorned 
W'ithhandsjomc houses, almost all llic 
principal members of the JMaharatta 
empire liaving dwellings here. 4’lie 
Peshwa’s house is handsome, but 
Tuckojee Holkar’s is still more ele- 
gant. Nana Eiiriiavese, Rastia, 
Purseram Bhpw, and others, bad 
houses here. Sindia has not any 
place of residence, but his mother 
had several. 

The market is very extensive ami 
well supplied, not only with grain, 
cloth, and the luodiictioiis of the 
country , but w ith a variety of Eng- 
lish articles, there being a whoi(; 
street of boras’ (Mahominedaii peil- 
Icrs) shops, in which the merchants 
of Bombay and Poonah are con- 
cerned. The first story of the Imild- 
ings here arc of stone, the .second of 
brick, and make a handsome ap- 
pearance. Leading from the town 
to the river are several fine ranges 
of stone steps, and tho front ne^f 
the river is faced witli a wal. 
stone. * > 

Punderpoor is vciy po^pulous and 
prospeious. 'I'he country to the 
south is well wooded and watered, 
and near thc^towu the soil is good : 
but the Brahmins assert, that the 
lands around it arc so holy that no 
grmn will grow on them, and that 
they produce nothing but a cousc- 
crated shrub. ,Thc temple bore is 
dedicated to a iiiibordinatc incarna- 
tion of Vi^inu, under the name of 
AVittoba, l^faich is said to have taken 
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place at no very remote period. He among the highest in Bootan. The 
is sculptured in stone, about the peasantry here use| as iiianiirt% 
size ot a man, and standing with pinc-lca\cs, which are heaped 
his feet parallel to each other, ther, and lel’t to ^hnciit and rot ; 

• (il/oor, ^ after which they ^ esteemed a good 

PuNDUA. — See PuiiRAii. inaimre. The n^tiferoiis iiiscet, so 

PUNGANOOK. — A fortified town, trjlnhlesomc tef the southward, at 
now comprehended within the Ba- Miirtelioiii, djoes not reach this 
laghaut ceded districts, l!7 miles l/igth. {Tit/rwr, Sfc.) 

AV. by N. from Madras. Lat. 13®. / Purnkai^ (Purinya). — A large 
ly'. N. Long. 78®. 42'. E. Two^islrict i/tlie province of Bengal, 
thirds of the Piiiiganoor dislrietwcrc^sitnaled^about llie SfJlii degree of 
acquired by the eonqmny in 1799. iiortb latitude. To the north it is 
Punjab, {or Five Waters). — ^I'he bounded by the M()niiig bills, in tb« 
province of Lahore is oftener named Nepaul territories ; on t lie south by 
the Punjab than Lahore, but the Monghir and Itajeinail ; to the east 
Punjab being only a part of that ithasDinagejmor; audio tins west 
province, and the term being ap- Tiiiioot and Boglipoor. By Abul 
plied to the natural division of the Eazel, in 1582, it is described as 
country, it properly iiicindes part follows: — 

also of Mooltaii. TJie eastern boiin- “ Sircar Pooronoali, rontaing nine 
dary of the Punjab is properly the malials ; revenue (>,408,793 dams, 
ridge of snowy mountains, from Tliis Sircar Ihruisliies 100 cavalry, 
whence its rivers spring; but, in a and 6000 inf intry.’" ' 

more limited sense, llic Punjab means 'Pins district (num^d also St'crpoor 
the country situated to the west of Eulmulpoor) forms, beyond the 
the hilly tract. Ganges, the iiortlMvest boundary of 

TJic territory designated by the Bengal, towards Beliar on tlie one 
name of the Punjab is very cxteii- side, and the Morn ng country to the 
sivo, and remarkably fertile, pro- north. Puriicah conipiises 6119 
diicing abundantly ail the nocessa- square miles, of a fertile, coinpacC 
ri(\s of life, besides wine, sugar, in- Avell-watered tlat-^producing rice, 
digo, cotton, and many luxuries. In oil, pulse, wheat, with almost ail the 
the tract between the Jhylum ami ordinary greens for home consiunp- 
tJie Indus there arc suit-mines, tion. It produces also, opium and 
which furnish incxhaiistihle stores saltpetre tor foreign conimerire ; to 
of that aiiicle. The lower part of which may be jiidded fir-musts, and 
tlio Punjab, towards Mooltan, is other valuable iimbcr, from the Mo- 
fiat and marsliy, and inundated like rung forests. The northern part of 
Bengal, by the periodical rains, this district, borilcriiig on the Mu- 
hieli fall between tlie months of rung, is very thinly iiijiabitcd, being 
; covered with immense woods of 

or Panchanada, is saul and other timber ; but such 
Wttwau ojo. ] celebi-atcd streams, parts of tlvis tract as have been 
that fall into llie Indus, the Indus cleared are fertile, and suit cx- 
itself not being one. The names of treniely well for the cultivation both 
the five rivers arc— 1. ihe Sutulejc; of rice and indigo, the latter being 
2. the Bcyah;d. the Ravey ; 4. one of the staple commodities, 
the Chinaub ; and-6. the Jhylum, or i^urneah, from the extent and 
Behut. {Rennet, Colehrmke, 5*c.) goodness of the pasture land, is cn- 
PUNUGGA. — A small yillage in abled to export a cou^denible quan* 
Xorthern Hindostan^ in the pro- tity of ghee, or buffaloes’ butter efa^ 
viiice of BootamV Lat 27^. 23^ rified®, and it is particularly distim 
N. I^ong. 89^. 23'. ‘ The inotin- guished for an excellent breed of 

tains in the vicinity oJPanngga arc drMigbtandjcarriagc bidlocjcs. Only 
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this district and Sircar Saniin pro- 
duce hiilicicks tof a standard suited 
lor the conve^Vnee of the ha^^ji^.'ige 
and urtiilc^ att\chcd to the Bengal 
army;. for which jiirpose above 
me generally eiiipiUyed on the Ben- 
gal establishment,^! liisi VC of dc- 
phaiits and caniels W tlie coiivVy- 
aiice of caiiij) cqiiipai^ 'riiese bitl- 
locks ai'c well proporwoned, lar^ 
ill siz(^, capable of greaV cxcrliojiS^ 
anti very siqjcrior to thcT'* draught 
cattle in Calcutta. ThtJ Company’s 
cattle are allowed a certain quantity 
of gram per da}', which they do not 
always receive ; hut when fed for 
slaughter, the carc*a.se actually sur- 
passes the best English beef. 

About 1790, the result of an of- 
ficial inquiry in the Piirneah district 
found 90,914 Jnisbandincii holding 
leases, and 22,324 artificers paying 
grqiiud-reiit, iii*27B4 villages, and 
upon 2531 square miles. Allowing 
five to a I'ainil}^ this gives more than 
203 to a square mile. In 1801, the 
re.sull of the replies of the collectors 
ill Bengal to the questions circulated 
by the board of rcveiuie, proved, 
Jliat tJic Puriieah district contained 
1,450,000 inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of seven Mahonnnodaus to 10 
Hindoos. 'J'he cliief rivers are, the 
Cosah and Mabaiiada, and the prin- 
cipal towns, Purneali and Tanje- 
poor. 

During the Mahopimedan govern- 
ment this was a Iroutier miiitary 
province, under tlic rule of a toujdar, 
subiu’diuate to the soubabdar, or 
viceroy, but possessing a great de- 
'gree of independence. 8yef Khan 
is the mo-st famous of tiie provincial 
rulers, and governed iiiitil his death 
ill 1159, Bengal year, under the 
successive vicerdyaltics of Jaflier 
Siijah and Alivcrdi Khan. In 1139, 
he extended by conquest the limits 
of his jurisdiction towards Bafiar 
beyond tlie Cosah, and 'added a con- 
siderable por^ii of prodnetive ter- 
^tory on tlfa§ side of Morung. lie 
was succewed by Sbulet Jai%, on 
whose de«h the fouJdaiTy was 
usurped .by Shouket or KJia- 


dim Hossciii Kliaii ; but this rebel- 
lion was <|iiash('d in A. D. 1763 by 
Cossim All Khan, the reigning Na- 
bob of Bengal. (J. Oranty Cole- 
broohe, ^'c») 

PuRNBAii. — A town ill the pro- 
vince of Bengal, district of PurneaJi, 
124 miles N. VV . by N. from Moor- 
shedabad. Lat. 25°. 46'. N . Eong. 
88°. 2.3'. E. 

PiiUKAH, (or Puiidita ). — A town in 
Ibe pravince of Bengal, district of 
Bajemul, 10 miles N.E. from Maul- 
da. Lat. 25°. 9'. N. Long. 88°. 9'. 
£. In A. 1). 1353 this w as a royal 
residence, the capital of Ilyas, the 
second independent sovi'ieigu of 
Bengal, at which time it was be- 
sii'ged and taken by the Emperor 
I'eroze. During the reign of Bajah 
Causa, the IJhniou monarch ui' Ben- 
jyal, who died in 1392, the city of 
Pundiia was niiieh extended, and 
the Brahiuiiiical religion nourished. 
Ifis .son, who became a convert to 
the Mahommedaii faith, rem<.>Vcd 
the scat of government back to (Jour 
again. Some ufthe niiiis of this (;ity 
still remain, particularly tbo Adcciia 
mosc|ue, and the pavement of a very 
long street. (^Stewart, llmiwU 
Putt AN Somnau r, {Patana Soma- 
natha ). — A town on the sonlli-west 
coast of the Guji’at Pcninsiila, dis- 
trict of Puttaii. Lat. 20° 57'. N. 
Long. 70°. 23'. Jil. By Abu I Fazel 
it is described as follows : — “ 'I his is 
a large town on the sea-shore, with 
a stone fort iu a plain, 'r 
place of great religion.^ 
tlie town and temple 
and destroyed by Mj: 

111, A. D. 1024. Ill 
period it was coikj « 

Nagrc Bajpoots by I . 

tore Rajpoots, w'ho wiietl the 

sovereignty «)f Sorut. 


■; ' .Q» 

Quantono.-— A town in the Bir- 
man empire> situated on thosoutli- 
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east side of the Ava River, 26 miles The entire country of Quedah is 
distant from the frontier of the Yu- extremely well watered by 24 ri- 
iiaii, in China. Lat. 24°, 2'. N. vers ; all navigable /or prows, and 
liOtig. 9G®. 65'. E. some of them toy larger Vessels. 

• Quedah, {Kiddeh). — A Malay Qualla Mooda isfa shallow rapid 
principality in the peninsula of Ma- river, but convenffint on account of 


lac(;a, situated on the west coast, be- 
tween the fifth and eighth degrees of 
north latitude, and immediately oppo- 
site to Prince of Wales* Island. Seen 
from the latter the Quedah coast 
presents a considcralile plain, cover- 
oil with close w ood, through which 
winds a river navigable tor small 
craft up to the foot of the high moun- 
tains; from behind which, as viewed 
from George's towiij the sun rises. 

This country extends along the 
coast about 150 miles, and is from 
20 to .35 miles in breadth, hut the 
cultivated land no where exceeds 20 
mil(.‘s from the shore. From 'IVang 
to Purlis the sea coast is sheltered 
hy many islands, the distance being 
24 leagues, low% and covered with 
w'oods. 'llie water is also remark- 
ably shallow, ships being obliged to 
anchor a great distance from Oie 
shore. Along this tract 11 rivers 
empty themselves into the sea, but 
navigable for boats only. 

The principal sea-port, called Que- 
dah by strangers, and Quallah Ba- 
lany by the natives, lies in Lat. 6®. 
N. The river is navigable for ves- 
sels of 300 tons ; but the entrance is 
choked up by a flat mud bank, over 
which at spring tide.s there is only 
nine feet w^ater, and the road where 
ships of burthen anchor is above two 
leagues from the shore. At the 
mouth of the river, which is 300 
.7 wide, there was a' small brick 
fort, but it is now hi ruins. Both 
shores are muddy, swampy, and co- 
vered with jungle. Seven miles fur- 
Iher up the river is AAlistar, where 
Oie king resides, to whicli pliujo all 
vessels can ascend, whose 
of water permits to pass tlie bar. 
The river here is narrow, bn|^«Py 
the country levels ^d cu M |^d; 
but a little way above Ai|h|v the 
ground rises, the |ivdr beO^M^ore 
rapid, and navigable onj^lR^^rows. 

2 V 


itslcommiinicamn with the tin 
miles ; the anmal produce of w hich 
ii^bout lOOt^eculs, and might be 
midered my^ more. The country 
X the sou^ is less cultivated than 
nhat to Ore north ; but, being a flat 
country, supplied with'a redund- 
ance of moisture, it is extremely 
productive of rice, and aboniids al- 
so with bulTaloes, bullocks, and 
poultiy. 

The commodities of Quedah are 
tin, elephants* teeth, wax, &c. and 
the imports the same as at the other 
Malay ports — opium and Spanish 
dollars composing the most valuable 
part of the cargo. It was a place of 
considerable trade before the esta- 
blishment of Prince cf Wales* Island; 
since which the commerce has been 
mostly transferred to the latter. 

In 1786 an agreement was enter- 
ed into with the King of Quedah for 
the cession of Pulo Penang, now 
Prince of Wales* Island, to the Br-i» 
tish. In May, 1792, a regular treaty 
of peace and amity, to continue as 
long as the sun and moon give light, 
was concluded ; by which the East 
India Company engaged to pay the 
king 6(K)0 dollars annually, while 
tliey remained ^n possession of tlie 
island. 

In 1802 a new arrangement was 
entered into between the same par- 
ties; by the conditions of which 
Veng de per Tuan, King of Quedah, 
agr^d to make over to the East In- 
dia Company all that part of the sea 
coaist his dominions between 
Qhalla Karrican and the river sida 
of Qualla Moodahi and measuring 
inlkud from the sea 60 orlongs; 
which tract of country the Comply ' 
engaged to protect from all enemies, 
robbers, and j^iratek kigg 

agreed to pe^it the free exporta- 
tion of prdVi$ionis, find other articles, 
to Prine^ hl^iWalos^ Island, and en-« 
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not to permit any European 
to settle ill ills doiuinions. The 
treaty also sti^tilalcil fur the appre- 
hension and d^ivory ot* insurgents, 
felons, debtors, \nd slaves ; and, in 
eoiisideration ofNyie benefits acem- 
iiig to the CotnpaWfrom thesetar- 
rangeincuts, they aweed to payilils 
.Majesty of Qiioda ifcoo dollai*s«i- 
iniaily, so long as tn^y possess^l 
Prince ot‘ AVales* Island and tllL 
coast above dcscrihed. 

Treatien, Elmore^ Johnson, JJatinsel, 

A’C. il^iT.) 

Ql’INHONk, (or Cliincheu Bay ). — 
All exeellent harbour in Cochin 
China, Avliore vessels arc sheltered 
liom every wind. The entrance is 
narrow, and the w ant of a snflkdcjit 
depth <ir water obliges vessels of 
great burthen to wait until high 
water to go iu. 1-iat. 13®. 32^ N. 


li. 

Habn.vbad Fsl'Fm {Havana abaft), 
— A low', muddy island in the Bay 
jid’ Bengal, tbrined by the sediment 
deposited by the Kabuabnd Kiver, 
one of the braiiciies of the Ganges, 
and separated from the main land by 
a very narrow strait. At iieep tides 
it is scarcely above water, and at 
higli sfiriiig tides is nearly submerged, 
it is, iiotwithstandirfg, covered with 
jungle, and swarms with deer, tigers, 
and alligators. In length it may be 
estimated at 13 miles, by live miles 
!he average breutiUi. 

Rachouty. — A town in the Ba- 
laghaiit ec'ded territories, district 
of Gurrumeinidali, 125 miles N. W’. 
from Madras. Lat. 14®. 2'. Long. 
7«® 4*y. E. 

B A n — A town in the ^laharatta 
tiTritoiies, in the province of Ai;r.ii- 
' gahad, 43 miles S. S..E. from Ah- 
inednnggur. Lat. lb®* 26V N. Long. 

^.2(y.E. / 

Rah AT. — A town iiV tiio pr^vineo 
of Allahabad, district of Jlundcl- 
^ cuiid, 40 miles N. N,'E, from Chat- 


terpoor. Lat. 23®. 32^ K, Long. 
80®. E. 

Rahdonpoor. — A town in the 
province of Giijrat, district of Wer- 
rear. Lat. 24®. N. Long. 71®. 43' E.» 

This is an extensive t>lace, sur- 
rounded by an aueieiit wall, in the 
cnrUiiu and towers of whii'h tlii'ie 
are numerous breaches, it has an 
inner fort or castle, a town w all and 
another w all, the whole siirroinidod 
with a dry ditch alioiit 20 feet dt^ep. 
In some particular parts there is a 
double ditch. 

The town of Rabdimpoor is said 
to contain above 6000 lioiisi's, 1400 
of which arc inhabited by Banyans, 
Shrolls (money changers), some of 
whom ai‘e mmi of property and ex- 
tensive comincret'. I'Yom its geo- 
graphical situation this t)la(;c is a 
kind of emporium for the trade of 
Murwar and Cnteh, but the road 
has, of late years, been little Irc- 
ipiented, being greatly infested by 
the plundcviug Coolies. l*'orjnerly 
caravans of mcrchandisse travelled 
from Joudpoor and the province of 
Ajmecr, by the route of Pauli, Sa- 
cliore (or Saiijore), and Maudavie 
Builder; but at present the escort re- 
quired is so great as to engross the 
w inde. profit. The direct and safest 
road from Marwar, or Joudpoor, to 
Gujrat, is by Palhaiipoor. 

i'lie staple, commodities furnisliuii 
by tins city for foreign markets are 
ghee, wheat, and hides. The glie<9 
is Kent to Cutch, and the two latter 
to Bowuagur, in the Gulf of Cam- 
hay, whence it is re-exported. No 
manufactures of any eoiisc(jiieu(;e 
are carried on here, except 
very coarse cloth for the Coulees. 
'Hie inhabitants are mostly eniployeil 
in agricultural pursuits, by which 
they have bmught the vicinity of the 
town into a nigh state of cultivation, 
A\ heat is usually ^>]d for a rupi'e 
per inaitiid, for which sum only 
threq*^ii^lis off a matind of bajerec 

^Ji^;|{^wlunpOor principality was 
fouifil^a^A Baloocliy ciiief,, named 
AahduU%mii, who came tioiu Pai • 

' 'V 4 
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kill' ; and Khan Jchan built the wall, 
uiul rci>resscd the incursions of the 
Codecs. When Damnajee Gui- 
cowar compelled Kuinmaul ud Been 
’^Uauhi (the father of the present Na- 
bol> of Kahdiinpoor) to resign his 
claims to Pattaii (or Nehrwaliah), 
and its nine dependant pergunnahs, 
he w as permitted to retain Hahduii- 
poor, Alanjepoor, and Soniniee, 
which w'er(^ part of the original pos- 
sessions of the family. A nics- 
sciigcr from henc^c to Joudpcxir can 
go and return in about 15 days. 
Maemurdo, Sre,) 

Rah NY, (Rahani), — A town in the 
province of Bengal, district of Di- 
nagepoor. Lat. 26°. 63'. N. Long. 
7S° 5'. E. 

Rahoon, (or Rahi). — A town in 
the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, 115 miles S. E. from the 
city of Lahore. Lat. 31° 6'. N. 
1 Aiiig. 76°. 36'. li. Tliis jilace is but 
a few' miles distant from the Sutii- 
h'gc, which in the month of April 
has here the appearance of a canal 
niiiiiiiig ill two (;hanncls; the fir.st 
fordable, and in brtuidth about KH) 
yards; the second is 350 yards 
across, tlic water deep, but not ra- 
pid. During the height of the rains, 
tlie river here is above one mile and 
u half broad. From Rahoon baftas 
and piece goods arc carried to the 
fair at Hurdwar, (11/A Registery 
Rap€t% fyc,) 

R aissken.-^A district tributary to 
the MaJiarattas, in the province of 
Malwah, situated betw'ccii the 23d 
and 24ih degrees of north latitude, 
and huiindt'd on the south by the 
VitiJ[!iaya Mountains. It is inen- 
lioiicd by Abiil Fazel, in 1582, as 
contuiiiiiig 32 nialnils. The chief 
tow'iis arc Raisscen, Bilsah, and 
ClToonpoor. The Bcrfwali is the 
principal river, and has its source in 
this district, but attains no magni- 
tude until it quits it. 

Raisseen. — town in Bie pro- 
vince of Malwah^ t|ie captfal of a 
district of the same ilamc, miles 
east from Oojain. : 19'. N. 

Long. 77°. 47'. B. r 

2 y2 


Rajah Chohans. — A wild coun- 
tiy ill the province of C|iiiidw'ana, 
.situated between th(/23d and 24lli 
degrees of north lamndc ; the priii- 
cipsl tow 11 of w hicY is Soiiehut, the 
usual residence oV^he Corair Rajah. 
nA tract of t.(?r)fttory is cxtrciiiely 
ruJgod and immiitaiiious, very little 
cjftivated, aiyi inhabited by some 
cf the wild^lribos in India. The 
, whole co^try is a sucHsessioti 
‘^deep gi^es, ravines, cliasms, and 
tleliies. The inliabitaiits* are named 
Chohans, and their rajah is Irihulary 
to the Maharattas, but not remark- 
able for the punctuality of his pay- 
Jiienls. 

The land produces a little rice, 
Indian corn, and a few other smaller 
grains pcenliur to hilly countries. 
South of Soneiuit Die country be- 
comes more open, but the villagi'S 
continue v<‘ry pooj;, gi'iicrally not 
consisting of lumc than four or 4lve 
huts. J'lierc is a great abundance of 
game throughout the whole district. 
Among the animals of a more fero- 
cious nature may be rc'ckuned the 
royal tiger, leopards, tiger cats, and 
large blai k hears. Prior to tlio Malia- 
rattas extending their concpiesfs, ^ 
1790, into these desolate regions, the 
Coruir Rajahs appear to have lived 
in perfect independence. (Blunt, 
^c.cSt.) 

Raja muxdry, (Rajamandirl ). — A 
district ill the province ofihe Norlli- 
eni Circars, siftiatcd about the 17th 
degree of north lalitiide. 'J’o the 
north it is hounded by Cieacole ; to 
tlie south, by Ellore ; on tlie east it 
lias tbe Bay of Bengal ; and on the 
west the Nizanrs territories, in the 
province of Hyderabad. 

. Part of this district lies to the 
south, but the greater proportion to 
tlie norUi of the Godavery, which 
separates it from Ellore. 'lliis river 
d^id(^s itself into tw o great hranchesr 
35 miles from the: sea, within which 
it forms the Island of Nt^gur, a tri- 
angular ti^aue com|%cheiidiiig 400 
square itiilcs, but of very great value 
iu proportion to its extent, h^rom 
the Poliveram ssetiiiimiary, on tlno 
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west, the great range of hills limits 
this distriQt, and the small river Set- 
ticvcram describes its northern bor- 
der towards Cfcacole. 'I'he whole 
includes an area % 1700 square miles 
of accessible territory. 

The iutervenin^space betwten 
the small rivers Yelferie and SciVa- 
veram, is subdivided bVvater courlbs 
to answer the purpos^of cnitivlli- 
tion, ill the two prineipd^zemindaA 
ries of Pejdapore and K'jtlipoor.^ 
The Island of Nagur is enclosed by 
the two greater branches of the Go- 
da very, and intersected by five lesser 
ones, which render it very produc- 
tive ; it being the grand receptacle 
of all the slimy mould carried down 
by one of tlie gieatest rivers in the 
Deccan. The forests of Rajainiin- 
dry, from the commencement of the 
hills along the banks of tlie Goda- 
very to Poloonsh^h, on the frontiers 
of Commamet, produce abundance 
of teak trees; •this being the only 
country on the east side of the Bay 
of Bengal which furnishes this va- 
luable species of timber. 

The cultivation of sugar is carried 
oil to a considerable extent in the 
Feddapore and Pettipoor zeminda- 
rics, along the banks of the Elysc- 
ram River, which, tfiough small, 
has a constant flow of water in it 
the whole year, sufficiently large not 
only to water the sugar plantations 
during the driest seasons, but also a 
great variety of othm* productions, 
such as paddy, ginger, turmeric, 
yams, and chiUics. ITic stream of 
water, during the driest season, ren- 
ders the lands adjoining more fertile 
than almost any other in India, and 
particularly fit for the growth of the 
sugar cane. A considerable quan- 
tity of sugar also is raised in the 
Delta of the Gi^avery, and the cul- 
tivation might bo increased to 
amount. From the same spot th^ 
do hot attempt to raise a'secondcrop 
otteher than every third pr fourth 
yeafi^, but diirXig the inteirpiiediate 
time ^&ts of tlm ieguminous fiibo 
are qflHaitcd. .. 

* 'f^^cthod of culUvatiflg the 


cane, and manufacturing the sugar, 
by the natives, in this dislrW;!, is, 
like all their other works, extremely 
simple. The whole apparatus, ii lew ... 
pair of bullocks excepted, does not* 
amount to more than six or eight 
pounds sterling. One acre of sugar, 
in a tolerable season, yields alxxit 
10 candy of sugar, each candy weigh- 
ing about 500 pounds, and is worth 
on the spot per candy from 16* to 24 
rupees. Here on an average six 
pounds of juice yield one pound of 
sugar from good (;aiies. I'he refuse 
is given to cattle, or carried away by 
the labourers, there being no' distil- 
lation of rum. 

The principal towns of this dis- 
trict arc Uajamiindry, Ingerarn, Co- 
ringa, Biindormalaiiea, P<*ddapoor, 
and Petti j)oor ; but there is little ex- 
port trade cJurricd on at any port ex- 
cept Coringa. It was ceded to the 
French, in 1753, by Salabiit Jung, 
the Soubahdar of the Dcceaii; and 
acquired to the British, by Lord 
Clive, ill 1765. Since the first cstu- 
blislimont of European government, 
Ilajainuiidry has ac(|uired many ad- 
ditional territorial dependencies by 
conquest and by policy. It now con- 
stitutes one of the live districts into 
which the Northern Circars >v(jre sub- 
divided, on tlic introduc'tion of the 
Bengal revenue and judicial system 
in 1803. (J, Gra/tC, Roxburgh^ Orme, 
5'c. 4’c.) 

Rajamundry. — A town in the 
Northern Circars, the capital of a 
district of the same name, and si- 
tuated on the east bank of the Go- 
davery, 40 miles Irom the sea. Lat. 
16°, 50', N. Long. 81°. 54'. Iji f i ii ' 
the middio of the town, mid near the 
river, th(Te formerly stood a large 
fort, with mud walls of little deteiice. 

The rajaln of Kajamundry dtre 
mentioned by Ferishta as independ- 
ent princes when the Deccan was 
invaded by A Halt ud Deen, A. D* 
1295» mid it was subjected by the 
BbatneUee sovereigns of the Dcc- 
caii, A. D. 1471. ’ 

Travelliiig* distance from Hyder- 
abad, 237 imles ; from Madras, 365 ; 
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and from Calcutta, 6C§ miles. (Orwi^, hood are cultivated with wheat and 
liemivJ, (Jr.) barley, and the villages aftonnd with 

]1 AjANAtJUR. — A town ill the. pro- ina.ngQ trees of a go/d quality, plaiit- 
^ viiicc of Ih-ngal, district of Dacca cd in regular squa/es. The Indian 
Jfdalpoor, situated on the east side corn, doll, kclai, and mustard, make 
of the Ga.nges, 23 miles S. by W. p:jt of the orf/’ps, as well as thf 3 
from Dacca. Lat. 23®. 22'. N. Ixmg. mire common articles of rice, the 


93®. 14'. K 

Rajkour, (Rajaghitr), — A town 
ill the Maharatta teiritories, in the 
jiroviiicc of Malwah, situated on thcji 
A\(‘.st .side of the Sopra Rivi.T, 67 
iniU^s N. E. from Oqjain. Lat. 23®. 
5(», N. Long. 76°. 27'. E. 

Ra JF. oiiu. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Allahabad, situated on the 
west side of the River Cane, 18 mites 
S. E. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 24®. 
44'. N. Long. 80®. 6'. E. 

R AJFOuii 1 Tills. — A range of hills 
in the district of Bahar, province of 
Bahar. 

Rajf.mal, {Raja tnaJial)* — A dis- 
trict in the province of Bengal, si- 
tuated about the 25th degree of north 
1 a ti t ud e. To the north it is bounded 
by Punicah and Dinugepoor ; on the 
soutli liy Raujesliy; to the east it 
ha.s Dinagepoor and Raujeshy ; and 
on the west Monghir and Purneali. 

This district, also called Acber 
Nuggur from its capital, and Caiik- 
jolc on the revenue records, as being 
the chief military division, is princi- 
pally situated on the westeni hank 
of the Gange.s. It was formerly an 
iiiiporlant military govemnieut on 
the cuufincs of Bengal towards Ba- 
har, commtuiding some of the inoun- 
lainoHs [lasses into either country, 
particularly the famous pass of Ter- 
r'«"ully, the possession of which was 
deemed of. so much consequence in 
limes of the hostile indopendeiice of 
the two soubahs. In 1784 Rajemal 
and Boglipoor contBii|pd, according 
to Majjc?*- Reimers inensuratioii, 
10,487 square miles, of which 5436 
ivere waste. Iherovenuc'of thisgteat’ 
tract was then only 547*600 rupees* 

The soil in the Iteighboiijr^^ 
Rajemal town i* shid; to cfiwltain a 
mixture of gr^ite rc^^ 
not to be found loVrer down the 
river. The plains in the neighbour- 


njfilbcrry trc^aiid indigo plant. Tluj 
wlds are dijlrrsificd with the castor 
oil plant ricinus palnia Christi, 
the qua^it}^ raised far exceeding 
what if necessary for medical pur- 
poses. 'riic jungle grass rises to the 
height of from eight to 10 feet, and 
is topped with a beautiful white 
down, resembling a swan’s feathers. 

At Siclygiilly is one of the villages 
formed in the wilds by government, 
by granting lands to tlie sepoy in- 
valids, on condition of their resi- 
dence and cultivation. Beyond this 
station, to the w-est, the province of 
Bengal finishes, aftid that of Bahar 
cominenccs ; and i|i the neighbour- 
hood is a fine cascade. At Tcrria- 
gully, on the borders of the district, 
is a celebrated pass into the moun- 
tains up a narrow^ winding road, 
where there is a ruined gateway and 
Ibrf. The roads are but indificr^tf. 
owing to the force of the torrents 
during the rains, which tear up the 
bridges, and curry dcva.statioii 
throughout the country. The ze- 
mindars have an allowance for re- 
pairs, but do not execute any. 

Ill this distinct there is a great ex- 
tent of waste and mountainous ter- 
ritory, inhabited by a ^ wild race of 
people extremely different from those 
of the plains, and apparently of an 
tdioriginal stock. They are mostly 
low in stature, but stout and well 
proportioned. Tlicre are many un- 
der four feet ten inches, and more 
under five fcettliree tlian above that 
standdril^ with fiat noscs^ and lips 
thicker wan the inhabitants of tfib 
pldns, Thbir chief articles of traffic 
are cotninioii Hindostany bedsteads, 
,W(KMi,p|siike,charc^,^ 
pl^iains, and sWebM^Ietoes; mich 
they barter tobacco, rice, 

cloth, iron heads for ariows, hatchetij, 
crooks, iron insiruiaents. 
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Their domestic animals are hogs, 
goats, atur fowls, besides cats and 
dogs ; the wild ^limals are in gene- 
ral the same ann^ig the hills as on 
the plains, except a species of large 
doer, and another ri^.niarkably siiifjl. 
The how and arrow, are the oJdy 
weapons pc?ciiliar lolltsuse inouiitaiV- 
eers; some few have yw^ords, aiiV 
still fewer raate.hloeks. NThey pro^ 
less no veneration for tlnvyow, and 
have no kn6\vledge of letters, or of 
any sort of character. Indian corn 
is the most p : odnetive of their grain, 
and their < hief snl»sistcncc. The 
greatest share of tin* labour falls on 
the women; and a man is rich in 
proportion to the niimherof his wives, 
who are so many labourers. These 
nioiiiitaineers are described as hav- 
ing an luicomnioii regard to truth, 
and an utter a!»hon*enec to lying—a 
d«?sfV^iptioti whielf, if just, forms fhe 
greatest coiitrasg to their iieighboiii-s 
ill the plains yet ni<*iitioiied. They 
had long infested and devastated all 
the adjacent eonntry ; hut about the 
year 1780 they w'ere completely coii- 
( iliated, and a permanent sf'ttfemt'nl 
ajFjsmged with them by Aiigiistiis 
Cleveland, Esq. the judge and ma- 
gistrate of the district. This gentle- 
iiiaii died in 1784, at the premature 
age <»f 29 years. To coiiiinemoratc 
his exemplary conduct, a monumriit, 
ill the form of a pagoda, was erected 
by tlic zc'initidars, and^anotlicr at the 
expense of government. 

The principal towns in this district 
are itajcjnal and Maulda, and the 
chief river the (lauges; hut, like the 
rest of Bengal, it is intersected (ex- 
cept in the hilly parts) by smaller 
streams in all directions. In the re- 
cent topographical arrangement: of 
tlistriets by the Bengal governmellf, 
Rajennd has cither lost itsjiaiiie, or 
been absorbed into the ailfaceilt dl* 
V isiofis ; blit, until a iiew. map is ex-^ 
eciitcd, exhibiting the exact niodcirii 
liii^^ts (which i}|^nueh wanted), it fe 
neceiwary in most eases to adher^p i6 
the old gcographi^t d0lirieation of 
^he districts. {J, Grant, Lifted 
Yakutia, 'Iknnant, ^*cJ) 


It A JEMAL. — A town in the province 
of Bengal, the capital of a district of 
the same name, situated on the S.AV. 
side of the Riv<*r (lauges, 70 mih\s 
N. N. W, from Monrshedahad. Lat. 
25®. 2'. N. Long. 87®. 43'. E. This 
town at present consists of a street of 
mud cottages. Prior to 1(538 it wits 
the rcsidimcc of Sultan Sujah, Au- 
rengzebe’s brother ; but few vestiges 
^of its ancient inagnificcinx) now re- 
main. The ruins of his sparious 
palace are still standing, but have 
been much injured by the enoroacli- 
inents of the (langcs. Ils empty 
halls, marble parlour, and half-dc- 
cayed vaults, still present images of 
its former grandeur. 

During the reign of Achcr, about 
1591, Rajah Manse Singh, on his 
return from the conquest of the At- 
ghaiis of Orissa, fixed upon the city 
of Agniahal for tlie capital of Bciigai, 
the name of which lie changed to 
Rajamahal; but by the Malioniiiied- 
ans it is occasionally designated by 
the name of Acb(*rnsigur. I’Iks rajaii 
erected a palace, and surrounded 
the town with a rampart of brick 
and other fortincations. In I6t)8 the 
seat of government was removed 
from hence to Dacca by Islam Khan ; 
blit ill 1639 Sultan Shiijah brougiit 
it back, and strengthened the fortiii- 
cations; of wiiich, however, hut few 
traces are now to be seen. 'J'lie 
Ganges, which for a long time had 
been gradually changing its bed, 
about this time wholly quitted the 
vicinity of Gour, and approached 
the. rocky hank of, Rajcmal, where it 
still holds its course, {iHtewaii, 
Valentia,y -Vc.) 

Rajook, (Jtajnvara). — A town in 
(he province of Berar, situated on 
tire .south of the River WurdK, 
which here makes a considerable 
ciilrve to the cast, 1 0 miles S. K. from 
Cbandah. Lat. 19®. 66'. N. Long. 
80®. E. V 

' .KAjboHAH, (jR^y^raro!). — A town 
ill the Kissam'a temtorics, in tlie pro- 
viiico of Aimingabad, 40 miles S. W. 
from Naiidere. Lat. 18®. 38l N. 
Loiig.77®.l.V,E. 
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R AJPOOR, {Rftjapura ), — A town in 
the territuries of the MaUaratta 
Vosliwa, ill the proviiicc of Reja- 
>puor, .situated on the sca>coast of tlic 
Gonean district. Lat. 16°. 48'. N- 
lionj?. 73°. 3'. K 

H A jpooT A NA, {Rajputrmia ). — ^Scc 
Ajmkek. 

K ajpoor. — A small village in the 
province of Gnjrat, near its western 
huiiiidary,and about five miles uorth^ 
from U'herali. 

Ill this iieighhourhood are a range 
of elevated sand hills^ covered with 
an iinpirvioiis jungle of bniiliool. and 
nlher biishe.s. The sin rounding coun- 
try is also an iinineiise cxtmnse of 
jungle, with a few wretched villages, 
dis1iiignisli;).l)lc by the smoke, the 
dens of jircnlatory thieves scattered 
amongst it. From hciicc 6ie nionii- 
taiiis of .lassorc in Marwar arc vi- 
sibh*. (^Mncmw'do^ Sx.) 

Hakau River. — A river in the 
Island of Sumatra, to the northward 
of Siak, ami much tlie largest in the 
' island, if it should not rather be con- 
sidered as an inlet of the sea. It 
takes its rise in the Ran <;onntry, and 
is navigable for sloops to a great 
distance from lUc ciMisti but vesseds 
arc deterred from entering it by the 
rapidity of tlie current, or more pro- 
bably tiie rclhtx of the sea. {Mars- 
den, v^T.) 

Ramagibi, (JRrtJiwgAiW),-- 'A small 
town in the IVfysorc Rajah’s territo- 
ries, 60 miles N. Vu from Seriiiga- 
patam. Lat. 12°. 44'. N. l-oiig, 
77°. R. 

This pbiec h d.readfnlly inlksted 
hv tigers, es|ieeiall> tlu.* find, which 
occupies s\ large rocky hill, capable 
of a very tedious defeiice even with- 
out any assislaiuat from art. Sevo- 
jpl Rrahinins reside on the summit, 
which is rcfiuted holy? but kept in a 
very slovenly state*. It is plentifully 
.supplifRl witli water from several 
largo cavities or chasms in the rock, 
which receive the rain, .and by their 
i;oolncss prevent s rapid evapomtiou. 

Lac is product: OU; .several of the 
neigiihouring lulls upon tlie * ti^ , 
eallcd Jala, but c^itlQis priueipid' 


object of the people around this 
place. In all diseases of die o\ kind 
the grand nunedy i factual eantciy, 
fancifully applied iirdilferent places. 
Although the killing of an animal of 
thw kind is considered by the Jlin- 
deps as actual murder, lliere is no 
ainnial whose snil'criiigs exceeil those 
<ytiie laboiiiiifig cattle in lliiuloslau. 
The usual /rice here of a middling 
ox five yars old, some years back, 
used t(we lf)s.6d. sterliug. 

In this hilly tract there is a wild 
race of men, called by the other na- 
tives Cad’ J•Miga^I, but wlio call 
themselves Cat (3irnsu. Tli(.*y sub- 
sist on game, wild roots, In rhs, and 
fruits, and a little grain ])iirehased 
from the larrners in the plains, w hieli 
they are enabled to do by ijolleeling 
some drugs, honey, and wax. 'riicir 
language is a dialect of the '.ramiil, 
with occasionally u few Kanuila or 
'IVliiiga words intermixed. (/'?/>//- 
chanan, * 

Uamergh. — A town in the 'Si* 
zam’s territories, in the province of 
Jrlydemhad, 55 mih^s N. AV. from 
Worangol. Lat. lb°. 31'. N. Long. 
79°. 32'. K 

}\AMGn\VT,{Ra9nagItata, the 7l?r5 
of Rama), — A town iii the province 
of Delhi, district of Alighur, situated 
on the west hank of the (binges, 
which is here fordable, 80 iirilesS. hi. 
from the city of Dellii. Lat. 2b°. 
12'. N. Long. 78° 22'. R. 

Kamgungk. — A town in the Na- 
bob of ( tilde’s territories, distriid of 
iiiicknoAV, 25 miles S. AV. from the 
city of Lucknow. J^at. 20° 37'. N. 
Loug. 80° 35'. R. 

Ramgur, {Rama^har). — A liilly 
district in the province of llaliar, si- 
tuated about the 24lli degree of north 
latitude. To the north it is bounded 
by the district of Rahar Proper ; on 
Jhcr south by Nagpoorvaud Paclictc; 
to tlw cast it has Monghir and Pa^ 
chete; and on tlie w;est Paiatnow. 
Tim modern distri60)f Raingur com- 
%r^ends a much gR‘atcr spac^and 
part of it may l^ /considcied As^J^^^^^ 
{niigiug to riie aiieteut llindoQ^ pr^ 
vlnoe of(xUiidwaiia, 
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This highland division of Bahar is^ 
from its sanation, rooky and [unpro- 
fitable, and cat never bo brought 
into a populous! or cultivated state, 
unless great encouragement to new 
inhabitants be held out — great part of 
its territory being mountainous, ^d 
overrun with impenetrable wools. 
All the liills ill this c^iarter of im 
Bahar province abouul^ with iron, 
which is fused for sale by^^ natives 
ill large qiiajitilies. The cni^?f rivers 
are the Lummoodah and the Bur- 
rahkur; and the principal towns, 
Ramgiir, Chittra, and Muckund- 
gunge. The country is but thinly 
inhabited, and a very great propor- 
tion of the population Hindoos of 
the Brahminical persuasion ; but ac- 
curate returns of tliese particulars 
have not been yet published. (Lord 
H'eifynnmith^ J. Granij 4*e.) 

jft AMOUR. — A tgw'n in the province 
of Bahar, district of Bamgiir, and 
situated on tlie« north bank of the 
Duinmoodah River, 190 miles N.W. 
from Calcutta. Lat. 20®. 38'. N. 
Long. 86®. 43'. E. 

Kamguk. — A town possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
ttwee of Orissa, situated on the south 
side of the Malianiiddy River, 102 
miles west from Cuttack. Lat. 20®. 
38'. N. Long. 84®. ;16'. E. 

H vmgurry. — A hill fort in the 
Alysorc Rajah’s territories, distant 
20 miles from Chitteld^oog, which is 
in sight bf^aritig north ea.st. bile 
possessed by Tippoo the ei^tcm side 
was the only part up which it. w'as 
possible to climb, and every access* 
ible spot was strongly liirtiOed. The 
passage up admits but of three or 
four persons «Lt a time, and winds 
through several gates and walls. It 
requires a considerable time to reach 
the top, where there . is a tir^ aiid 
reservoir for water, but it is neitlie|; 
good nor plentiful. There is a square 
pettah of no great cxt<^t at the b0t« 

the natural strength of &i6 
cf^try is very great bo con- 
cf iveA ti»nktbe fact, ihet six other 


hill forts are in sight from the iowvr 
on the top of Ramgurry, viz. Chittcl- 
drodg, Hunmandroog, Rangiindroog, 
Oochinadroog, and Chaiidgherry. 
(Moor, (J-c.) 

Ramissbram Isle., ('Rameswaram, 
tlie Pillar of Rama ), — An island si- 
tuated in the straits, between the 
Island of Ceylon and the continent, 
separated from the latter by a nar- 
row strait. In length it may be es- 
''timated at 11 miles by six the aver- 
age breadth, and is low, sandy, and 
uncultivated. Lat. 9®. 17'. N. Long. 
79°. 21'. E. 

Ramisseram is an island of great 
sanctity, and possesses a celebrated 
pagoda, the entrance to which is 
through a lofty gateway, about 100 
feet high, covered with carved w ork 
to the summit The door is about 
40 feet high, and composed of single 
stones, placed perpendicularly with 
others crossing over — the massive- 
ness of the workmanship resomliiiiig 
the Egyptian style of arcliitoidurc. 
The square of thc>vhole is about 600 
feet, and it is probably one of the ti- ‘ 
nest piccos of arcliitecturc in India. 
Into the inner temples none arc per- 
mitted to enter but the attendant 
Brahmins, who live in the town, and 
have their share of the oflcriiigs. 
When the Rajah of Tanjorc used 
formerly to visit this place of pil- 
grimage, bis expenses exceeded 
60,000 pagodas. The. deity uses no 
other water but w hat is brought by 
devotees the whole way from the 
Ganges, which is poured over him 
every morning, and then sold to the 
devout — tlius bringing a cotisidCTa- 
ble additional revenue to the temple. 

The guardianship of this sacred 
isle is ill family of devotees, the chief 
of which 13 named the randaraip, 
and doomed Id perpetual celibacy, 
tlia succession being carried on by 
the sisters, or by the collateral branch. 
The greater p^ of the income is ap- 
propriated to bis use, and to that of 
nis relations, vrho have possessed the 
supreme power above 90 years. 
When Lord Valentia visited tliis 
IsUindi in 1603> the Pandaram rc« 
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quested his lordsliip’s protection for 
their deity. 

Panban, the captal of the island^ 
■ss distant about nine miles from the 
great temple, tlie road from 'which 
has been paved the Avhole way by 
the contributions of the pious ; and 
nearly every 100 yards is a choultry, 
with its attendant Brahmins. The 
strait Jiere is about a mile wide, but 
not passable, except for very small 
vessels. The bed is rocky, and the * 
entrance from the north only 100 
feet wide, between two rocks ; and 
as another directly faces it, and tlie 
current is extremely rapid, much 
caution is rc<piircd to pass in saiety. 
In tlie year 1310 the Midioinmedans, 
undi i Alallek Naib, invaded the Car> 
natic, and pushed the depredations 
as fai- as this place, where &ey erect- 
ed a inosquo. {Lord Valentia, Mae^ 
henzic, Scotty 

Kamisskr, {Rameswaram), — A 
town in tlie Maliaratta territories, in 
the province of Khandosb, situated 
at the junction of the Gbirali River 
witJi the Tuptee, 66 miles W. S. W. 
from Boorhanpoor. Lat. 521^. 4'. £. 
Long. 75®. 2l' E. 

Ramkewra, {Ramacimiara),' — A 
town belonging to the Peshwa of the 
Mabariittas, in the province of Be- 
japoor, 27 miles N. E. from Poonah. 
Lab 18®. 41'. N. Long. 74®. 20'. E. 

Ram NAD, {RammauM).r—A town 
ill the Southern Carnatic, in tlic dis- 
trict of Marawas, 130 miles N. E. 
from Capo Comorin. Lat. 9®. 24'. 
N. Long. 78®. 41/. E. 

The Rainnad pollara, or zemin- 
dary, was granted to the ancestors 
of the pre^sent family with the title 
of Selhcpiittis, for the defence of the 
road and protection of the pilgrims 
resorting to the sacred pagoda at 
Kamisscram. Here R a fort, cbm- 
mciiced many ycai’s ago by the' Ran- 
ny’s ane4>stoi's, but never completed. 
The palace adjoitm to it, and is a 
gloomy building, vttth lofty walls,, 
and no window q« ISie outside. Near 
to ij arc tlie tomb of the Raony's de- 
ceased husband, and a Protestant 
church of very neat architcctme. 


The walls arc externally completed, 
and are of massive slones.*with loop 
holes at the top. Ij! is still in good 
repair, but has no cannon mounted, 
as there is no ram[)art within. 

'Jliis town and district are govern- 
ed Jiy the Banny,*wlio pays the Coin- 
pa,ny two-tliirds of the clear revenue, 
amounting tp 90,000 pagodas per 
annum. Tberc remains for herself 
^45,000 pRi^das per annum, wliieli is 
a largeJircvemir; in so elieap a coun- 
try. This old lady’s title is Ranuy 
Soodoopuddy, Miinglasoovary Nat- 
chiar. The first is a title, the second 
points out her power over Rauiis- 
seram, the third is her name, and the 
fourth denotes her as eldest daugh- 
ter. 

The imports of Ramnad arc chiefly 
confined to supplies of beiel nut from 
Ceylon, and red silk cloths from 
Bengal ; and to these places resnect- 
ively piece goods, cotton, and cnank 
shells, are exporh^d^ The total va- 
lue of the imports 1‘roni places beyond 
the territories of Madras, between 
the 1st May, 1811, and the 30th 
April, 1 812, was Arcot rupees 30,990, 
viz. 

From Calcutta - - - - 2,flGT 
Ceylon 18,334 

\ arious places - - - - 9,995 


Arcot 30,990 


The total ^valuc of the exports 
during the above period was Arcot 
rupees 96,706, viz. 

To Calcutta 31,772 

Ceylon ------ 63,994 


Arcot rupees 95,766 

Between the dates above specified 
107 vessels and craft, measuring. 
1792 toils, arrived; and 119 ditto, 

S easurihg 2952 tons, departed,—* 
'jfrd VdlMtiaf- Pdrliam^ary 
ports, HodSon, 

RAHNQDB,<l20^m^Aa)^Atown 
:^n^the Maharatta tirritofies, Iff the 
province of IVIiilwah, 40 miles S. S. E. 
from * Narwar. Lat 25®. 6^ N. 
Long. 78®. 6^ E. 
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H A M POOR, ( J^amnpura ), — A town 
in t)ic iWiharatta icmtorios, in the 
province of iNlalwah, 13 miles eaat 
from Jiopai. Lat. 23®. 13'. Lonpf. 
77®. 42'. K 

U.\mpoor.~A town ill Iho pro- 
vince of Delhi. HiMriet of liar«iy, 
situaleil on Ihe hanks of the Cosi^la 
KiMT, 4<Uuiles N. N.W. from Ra- 
rcilv ; HO east from \jelln. Lat. 
‘2b®. 30'. liOiip:. 78®. S$'. J5. 

11ns town and district, atw'.e peace ' 
of Dalldoiij;, in 1774, were secured 
to J'yzoola Khan, a Kohillah chietV 
at wliieli time the revenue was va- 
lued at 30 lacks of rupees per an- 
iinm. During the life time of l^’y* 
zoola Khan, Ham poor was very pro.s- 
pcroiis ; and, at his death, coinprer 
Jiended a space four miles in cinMim- 
fcrence, .siinoiiiided hy a thick ham- 
lioo hedge, within which w ere mud 
fortilicaiions, and containing above 
100, DOO inliabitaiits. It has since 
been grcotly r^luoed both in size 
and population, and probably now 
does ii4)t cfintaiii a lifth part of the 
ahoi’c miiiiher. 

Dll the death of Fvzoolah Khan, 
in August, 1794, his eldest son, Afa- 
IWTiimed Alt, succeeded ,» but was 
soon afterwards assassinated by his 
second son, (Tholaiiin Alaliommed, 
who seized the throne. A British 
Ibree, under Sir Kohert Abercrom- 
l>ic, w'as marched to expH the ii.surp- 
er. which was attackf;d by the Ro- 
hillah army a few miles in advance 
t>r Rareily ; but they were repul.scd 
after a severe action, in whick the 
Rritisii lost 600 men and 14 oOicers. 
Oholaum Maliomincd* surreuderl^d 
to tlie Rritish soon after ; and Hie 
acciiiniilated treasures of Fyzooia 
Khan, amounting to three lacks and 
2‘2,0o0 gold mohiirs (640,0001.) were 
delivered up to the Nabi^ of Oude, 
Asopli ud Dowlah, who presented 
the British army with 11 lacks of 
r ( i pees. Possession yi' as /also taken 
of the'Kamppor dishribt^for the gOK 
vcrilGieiit of O/de; but a jagmre^ 
(estate) w as resei-ved tor Ahmed Ali 
Khaiy,; a minor, the grandson of. Fy- 
2ftoialf 'kliatl, of which the tow u of 


Rampoor was part, and the revenue 
10 lacks of rupees per aiiiiuiii. 

The flourishing and highly cailti- 
vated state of this district, during Hhk 
life of Fyzooia Khan, c.\hibited a 
gr«?at contrast to Hie condition of the 
Oude dominions by whi«*.h it was 
snrroundcd, and proves how rapidly 
a country, under a gbod native go- 
vernment, attains to prospcrily. Ilie 
quickness of its decay, and its de- 
plorable comliiioii when ceded to the 
British in 1801, prove how speedily 
a bad one operates the reverst*. 
(JFranklhi,, Rennel, At.) 

Rampoor A. — A town in tlie pro- 
vince of Giijnit, district of Cbala- 
wani, eight miles \. \V. from Sylab. 
This place belongs to AVudwan, and 
Ibrnicrly had a raspeetable fort, whicli 
was destroyed in 1805. 

in the neighbourhood of HainptMira 
arc a gn at many pallias, whirli are 
stones erected to the memory of any 
person who has fallen by a. w cajion, 
and more particularly in ddeiulitig 
his village. In this part of (iiijrat 
an attacking enemy will estimate the 
degree of nrsistanee by the niinihor 
of pallias in the vicinity, it hfdiig <lis- 
graccful for a Rajpoot to shun the 
battle, who.se family iuliorits many of 
these momiinents of valour. Pallias 
are also erected to eommemovate ic- 
malcs who have biirued with their 
husbands, and .are hcie .so frequent, 
that hi one field adjacent to Rain-* 
poora, not exceeding a square acre; 
ill extent, there arc from 60 to 70 of 
these monuments of posthumous ii-r 
dclity. (A/ffcmwrr/o, At.) 

Randirk. — A town in the pro\ ince 
of Oiijrat, district of Broach, situ- 
ated opposite to Surat on the iioiiii 
hide of the Tuptec River. Lat, 21®. 
16'. N, l.ong. 73®. 3'. E. Abql 
Faze], in 1581, asserts, that in an- 
cient times it was a large city. 

Hanoamatty', {Rangamati, Red 
C/«y).— -A district in the north-east 
exU'cinity of Bengal, situated about 
the 26tii. degree^ of' north latitude. 
On the iiuiih it is bounded hy Boo- 
tan ; on the SDiitli by the (biiVow 
I]i]).s ; to the cast it bus Assam ; and 
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4)11 Ihe west Cnoch Bahar and Riingj- 
p<»or. During; the Mogul govern* 
inent tliis territory was coniprc* 
■iiended witliiii the jurisdiction of 
]<iingpoor,iii which it still cotiiiiuies..; 
It stretches on holli sides of the' 
Brail inapfiotra easterly to the con- 
fines of Assn III, throughout a wild 
and uncultivated region of 2629 
square miles, many parts of which 
fire capable of being rendered cx- ^ 
tremely productive ; but at present 
yield little to llic sovereign, except 
a few elophaiits, annually caught in 
the interior and neighbouring forests. 
The chief river is the Brahmapootra, 
which nearly divides the district, 
and the principal towns Kagamaity 
and Goalparah. (J, GmtttfSrc,) 

II A NO A MATTY. — A town m fhc 
jtroxiiiccof Bengal, the capital of a 
district of the same name. Lat. 26^« 
J/. N. Long. dt/. E. 

I { A N(J 00 N, (or Yan^hong), — The 
principal sea-port town in the Bir- 
man empire, in the province of Pe- 
gu. Lat. 16°. 47'. N. Long. 96°. 
U', E. TJic entrance of the river 
below Raiigooii resembles that of 
flic Ganges, hut the navigalion is 
more commodious; the chanmdlieing 
bold, and from six to eight fathoms 
ihMqi, without shoals. Twelve miles 
beluw Rangoon it is about three 
ijnartcrs of a mile wide. I'he mouth 
of the 8yriani, or Pegu River, is 
about three miles below the town, 
when it joins that of Rangoon. The 
country above is a level plain, with 
4’luiiips of trees at distant intervals^ 
and much depopulated by the fre- 
4pieiit w ars of the Birmans and Pe- 
jjueis. 

I’lie town of Rangoon stretches 
along the bunks of the river about 
a. mile, aiid is not more than the 
third of a mile in Sreadth. The 
city, or nileoii, is a square si|r- 
roiindcd by a high stockade ; and 
pii the north side is farther streogtin- 
ened by an indifferent fosse, aci^s 
which a wooden IfHclge is tbixiwiif 
III Jhis face there are two gates, |n 
4?aoh of the otiicrs only one. Woodcii 
sUges are erected within tfic stgck* 


ade for muskclccrs 1o stand <»n in 
case of attack. A battvry of 12 
pieces of caution, six 'iiidiiiiic |)oinid' 
ers, raised on the banks, cotiimands 
the river; hut the guns aiul car- 
riages arc so had they could do little 
cxe(3iitioii, * — 

'J’hc streets of the town arc nar- 
row, and much inferior to those of 
Pegu, biit^ clean and well ]i;ivcd. 
There a/c numerous channels to 
carry oi? the rain, over wliich strong 
planks are laid. 'I'he iiouscs are 
raised on posts from fhc grriiind ; the 
smaller supported by bamboos, and 
the larger by stout timbers. All the 
o/Iicers of g6vcriiiin*nt, the most 
opulent merchants, and persons of 
iMmsideration, live within the fort ; 
shipwrights and people of inUrior 
rank inhabit the suburbs; and one 
entire street, calledlackally, is ex- 
clusively assigned 4o common pros- 
titutes, wlio are not permittffl to 
dwell within the fJlecinets of the 
fortilleations. Swine, wliieli do not 
belong to any particular owner, are 
siitfcred to roam at large, and act as 
common seavengers, devouring the 
filth under the houses. 

The population of this plaet^iT 
considerable. 'I'bere are 5000 re- 
gistered, taxable Iiouscs in llic 
city and suburbs, which, at six 
persons per house, will amount to 
30,000. I’liere is here a congrega- 
tion, consist gjg of former Portu- 
guese colonists, who are numerous, 
but in general very poor. They have 
erected, a neat chapel, and support 
their pastor by voluntary contri- 
butions. The Parsecs, Arinenians, 
and a small prqmrtion of Mahom- 
mcdaiis, engross the largest share of 
the Rangoon trade, and iirdi\ iduals, 
from tlieir number, are frequently 
selected by goverament to till ein- 
ployments or trust, that relate to 
trade' and ^traiisa(}lion8 witli foreign- 
ers, Theteis a Wpodeii wharf here 
for foe delivery cargoes, 
and a c^st0iiii-fibjtf« built of Tirick 
and mortar, and teovered with tile, 
wliicli is the only building in the 
town not consti’uctcd oi« wood. On 
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the opposite side of the river is a 
town, called Maindee, composed of 
one long street. 

Rangoon having long been the 
asyUim of insolvent debt(3rs from the 
diflerenl settlements of Indian is 
crowded vrith foreigners of desperate 
fortunes, who meet with a fnecidijr 
reception from the Birmans, and for 
the most part suppoii; th^selves by 
canning on a petty traiHp. Hcrec 
are to be* mot fugitives K'om all 
countries of the East, and of all 
complexions. Malabars, Moguls, 
Persians, Parsees, Armenians, -Penr- 
liignesc, French, and English — all 
mingle jierc on the exchange. I’he 
members of this discordant multi- 
tude (Uijoy the utmost toleration 
ii'om the Birmans, who have no de- 
sire to in.ake proselytes, and never 
discuss the religious opinions, or 
disturb the cereifiOnics of any other 
sect, provided they do not break the 
peace, or ined Ae with their own di- 
vinity Gaiidma. 

The River of Rangoon is e^c- 
iroinely coininodions for the con- 
struction of ships. The spring tides 
jjsc 20 feet perpendicular, the banks 
and so flat, that there is need 
of little labour for the formation of 
docks, and vessels of any burthen 
may be built. The Birman ship- 
wrights are athletic men, and pos- 
sess in an eminent degree that vi- 
gour which distifiguiskes Europeans 
from the natives of the East. Ma- 
dras is supplied from Rangoon with 
timber for all common purposes of 
domestic use. It i.s supposed, ships 
can be built at Rangoon fpr one- 
third less than at Calcutta, and* for 
nearly half less than wliait they G<Mt 
at Bombay ; but the Pegne built 
ships are not so constructed, and are 
generally defleient in the iron work, 
llic imports from the British setto' 
meats consist chiefly o/ oparse piece 
goods, gla.ss, hardware^ and broad 
clothu The retitrns are made almost 
wholly ill timbeft A few small c«in- 
m^4itics arc carried from Pegu to 
of Pedlr in Sumatra, and 
thypt*rincc»of Wales- Island, for 


the China market. In 1800, the 
cost of shipbuilding at Rangoon was 
131. per ton, coppered and equipped 
in the European style. 

From Rangoon there are 10 or 12 
boats fitted out annually, and about 
80 more from various tow'iis on the 
Irawaddy River, which proceed by 
the way of the Bassien River, thongli 
the channels which divide the Great 
bTegrais fiom the continent, along 
the coast of Aracan to Lnekipore, 
Dacca, Calcutta, Bogwangola, and 
even to Patna and Benares. They 
are in general boats carrying from 
1000 to 1300 maunds (of 80 libs 
each), with a crew of from 20 to 25 
men. Every boat is sup))used to 
contain, on an average, the valiif; of 
4000 rupees, chiefly in bullion ; the 
remainder consists of sheatliiiig 
boards, sticks of copper from China, 
stick lac, ciitcli, ivory, and wax. 

. Tw'o and a half miles norlli of 
Rangoon is the temple of Sho(;da- 
gon, or Dagoung, which is a very 
grand building, but not so high by 
26 or 30 feet as that of Sbocmadoo, 
at the city of Pegu, From the 
many convents in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon, the number of 
riiahaans (priests) and phongies (an 
inferior order of ]>riusts, vulgarly 
called tallapoius) must be consider- 
able, probably exceeding 1300. They 
go barefooted, and liavo their heads 
close shaven, on which they never 
wear any covering. 

The foundation of Rangoon was 
laid by the victorious Alompni, the 
first of the present Birman dynasty ; 
aiid it is also named Dzangoon, 
which signifies victory . atchieved. 
Hero stood, in former days, a large 
and populous city, called, in the Pali, 
or sacred liyiguage, Singoontciiu, 
ihosite of which Alompra explored, 
and raised on its ruins the present 
flourishing sea-port. In Jaiiuaiy, 
1310, this place was almost totally 
destroyed by fire ; but in a country 
of forests a woo&cfl town is soon re- 
built. {Synui, Cox, ^c.) « 

Ramny Beonorb, (Aant Sednur). 
port and town in the Balaghaut 
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ceded territories, 60 miles N.E. from 
Chitt(!ldroog. Eat, 14®. 33', N. Long. 
75®. 42^. E, 

Rannypoor. — A town in the Ma- 
liJiralta territories, in the province of 
Mai wall, 44 miles N. W. from Chat- 
torpoor. Lat. 26®. 13'. N. Long. 
70®. 16'. E. 

KantampooR, {Ranotam pura ), — 
A city in the province of A jmeer, in 
flic centre of the Arrabarre Hills. 
Lat. 26®. 2'. . N. Long. 76®. 26'. E. j 

This fortress was built by Rajah 
Ameer Singh, in the reign of the 
Emperor Alla ud Been, and is es- 
teemed one of the strongest and 
largest in India. As no European 
luus yet approached it, the nature of 
its strength is not known, llie na- 
tives represent it as being situated 
OH seven hills, the sides of which 
are all completely scarped, and ac- 
cessible only by one path, 'fhe city 
of Madhoopoor, or Neyashehr, is at 
the distance of two or three miles 
from llantanipoor, and is second in 
size and consequence dnly to Jye- 
nagnr. The approaches to it are, 
however, guarded with as much jea- 
lousy as those of Rantampoor. 

Travelling distance 120 miles S.W. 
from Agra ; fromjiOojaiii, 260 miles. 
( lirmgkton, Rennelj 4rc.) 

Kauke. — A town situated on tile 
sea coast of the province of Beja- 
tjoor, 17 miles N. byW. from Goa, 
Lat. 15®. 60'. N. Long. 73®. 30'. E, 
I’his place and Vciigorla belong to 
the Colapoor Rajah and to the Dessi 
Wane. 

Kattolaw, (Rayatii/a). — a sea 
port ill the province of Gujrat, situ- 
ated ill the vicinity of a navigable 
river on the Gulf of Canibray, 44 
miles S. W'. from tiie city of Cam- 
bay. Lat. 22®. 3'. N. Loug. 72®. 
16\ E. This place ceded to the 
Company by the Guicbwar Maha- 
ratta chief in 1803.^ 

Raujeshy, ( jRaphdhi )* — A cen- 
trical district in tiie province of Beii*- 
gal, situated prindyally between the 
24th and 26th degrees Of north lati- 
tude. To tlie north 4t is bounded 
by Dinagepoor and Mymunsiugh ; 


on the south by Birblioom and Kish- 
enagur; to the cast it lias Dacca 
Jelaijioor and Mymuiisiii^; and on 
the west Monghir nid Birblioom. 

This is the most extensive and 
unwieldy zemindary in Bengal, and 
in .1781 (aiinprcyiendcd, according 
to Major Rcniud’s hTAisiiraliori, 
12,909 square miles, yielding a re- 
venue of 24 lacks of rupees. It is 
intersected in its whole length hy 
the Gaiirfes, or h'sscr hrain lic.s, witli 
many ifS-vigablc rivers aifd fertijizing 
waters. VV'itliiii it's limits are pro- 
duced ibiiv-fiftlis of all llie silk, raw 
or maniifacturod, usetl in or oxporh d 
from Hindostaii ; and it contains 
the commercial and populous towns 
of Moorshedabad, Cossi mbazar, Bau- 
Icah, Bogwaiigola, Commercolly, &c. 
and has many other provincial cities 
ami manuiactiiriiig towns in it.s 
iidglibcAirhood. In 1725 this zc- 
mil^ary w as coiithrred on Raip Jc- 
voii, a Brahmin, thp foiiiider of the 
the present family. In time.s ot' re- 
mote Hindoo antiquity, a part of this 
district, subject to animal iniiiida- 
tion, was . named the region of Va- 
rendra. 

In 1801, by the directions of^% 
MaiY|uis Wellesley, llicii Governor 
General, the board of revenue in 
Bengal circulated various questions, 
on statistical subjects, to the col- 
lectors of the dillerent districts, 'rlie 
result of their rc?plics proved, that 
Raiijeshy coritained 1,500,000 inha- 
bitants, in the proportion of three 
Mahommodans to live Hindoos ; and 
that, *since the permanent settlement 
of the revenue, the produce of this 
district has greatly increased. (J. 
Ch'ant, C^ehro9he, 

Ra VEY River, {Iravdtt), — This 
is the third river of tiie Punjab, and 
the Hydroates of Alexander’s histo- 
rians It rises in the eastern' hills of 
Cashmere, near a ftimous place of 
Hindoo not far from 

the sources of thO'Sutuleje, the Chi- 
uaitb, and the Btwali rivers.^ Its 
diiftctit^is afterwaros south weSeriy, 
and it eiitett the plains near Shah- 
poor (or Rajepbbrj^from whence tiie 
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canal of Slialuiclir was drawn to 
l^ahore, nboiil 80 miJcs in Icup^th. 
I'his caiijfi was intended to supply 
tin; city of Ijnliore with \vat<‘r during 
the dry season, when all the Indian 
rivers arc froni 20 to 30 feet below 
the lev«‘l of their brinks, 'riie sjhlicc 
betw een feTT Havey and Chinaiib, at 
their entry into the plains, is^ about 
0*0 geograph iea I miles, and they gra- 
dually approach each other during a 
course of 170 miles. ' 

After ehlering the plaffts, the 
coiirso oftlic llavt‘y continues S. \\\ 
until it passes the city of Lahore, 60 
miles alM»ve w hieh it is 120 yards 
broad, and extremely rapid, yet na- 
\igii}}le, during the rains, for boats 
of a eonsiderable size. It contiimes 
to How in iIk! saiiK; <lireetion after 
pas.sing Lahore, and about 28 miles 
abov(! the city ofMooltaii is joined 
by the Jiiy linn and Cliinauh, forming 
a sft/xiDi of uiieqhal breadtii, Si orcc- 
ly inferior to tjie Indus it.sclf. Its 
rapidity and breadth, after tlieir 
junction, are jnirticiilarly remarked 
by tlic hi.sloriaiis of Alexandiu* and 
'J'itfioiir. ImmcHliately after their 
jtiiietioti, the distance from bank to 
iii 4 ik is one mile, one furlong, and 
8ir ya*'^lj** It* the niuiilh of January, 
but a little way lower ilown, the 
breadth of the stream contrai ls to 
less than 350 yards, 'rwxnty miles 
below Mooltaii, this river falls into 
the iiidns, after Inning performed a 
conrsc, including tlie'nvjiiding.s, of 
above 500 miles. (Uennei, Wil- 

Ravrke, {Rari). — A town among 
the ^Vesteni Lhants, in the province 
of Bejapuor, 45 miles 8. 8^ W. from 
Poonah. Lat. 18®/ 2'. N. Loiig. 
73®. 32'. 15. 

I'his \va.s the first strong hold 
seized on by 8ovajee, the founder 
of the Alaliafatta power, who made 
it his camtal. lii 1688, after thcr 
death of sevajee, it was. taken hy 
Aurengzebe, along with the Ikuiily 
and {{casure of ^iibajce Rajah, the 
second Maharam sovereign^ whose 
power was in consequence reduced 

a very low ebb. (JScott, Bruce, 


Rawaad. — A sin, 'ill town in the 
Seik tciTiforics, in the province of 
Lahore, 120 miles N. AV. from the 
city of Lahore. Lat. 33®. 5'. N. - 
Long. 72®. 12/ R. 

Rawak Isle. — 'A small island, 
Avliich forms a Irarbour on the N. 15. 
coast of Wageeoo. TIkj clninii<d is 
here a mile broad, w ith good mud 
.soundings from 10 to 15 fatlmms. 
Sago, made up in cakes, may 
fhere be purchased in large ipiaiiti - 
tics ; fish and turtle are also plenty. 
'I’hc Malays and the natives cut the 
latter into small piiTOs, and stew it 
in green bamboos. Goats and fowls 
are not to be bad. ( Forrest, ^-r.) 

Rayiiaitgii, (Rfii Baf^h, the Ray a 
Garden). — A district in the \Iaba- 
ralta territories, in the province of 
Bejapoor, situated betw'ccii tlu^ IClIi 
and 17th degrees of north latitude. 
This is a fertile and productive Icr- 
ritoiy, being watered by the Krish- 
na, Giilpnrba, and several smaller 
streams. The principal towns arc 
Kaybaiigh a’lul Badar. 

RAYiiAur.H. — A town in flic IVla- 
baratta lerrilorics, in the prm'ince of 
Bejapoor, 15 miles .south from jAIm- 
ritch. liat. 16®. 46'. N. Long. 75®. 
15, Tlii.s place is enclosed by a l>ad 
wall, having entrances on Ihc north 
and west sides. It is not populous 
or extensive, nor does its appeiuainre 
indicate that it ever was a place of 
conseq lienee. Near to the norlhern 
gate arc some Mahominedau tombs. 
(3/c/or, ^c.) 

Raypoor. — A town in the Seik 
territories, in the province of Lahore, 
district of Bhatti, situated on the 
banks of the Be} all and llypbusi.s. 
Ill the 15th century thi.s qilace w ;is 
called Tiihviindy, and was the bii-th- 
placc of Nanae 8bali, the founder of 
the sect of Sci^s. 

Ra Y.SINOPOOR.— A small village in 
the* Gujrat Peninsula, near the Gulf 
of Ciitch, and belonging to the Jam 
of Noanagur. This place stands on 
the banks of thePhooljue River, and 
has a considerable ‘number of gar- 
dens in the vioi]iity,iii some of whioh 
cardamons are raised. 
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Iti'DDYr.ooiMJM, ( Reti^'harum^ a couiilry of Musi, \\li( ro Uu* PaU'iii- 
mndlort).’—\ towiiiii tlio Northern baii^cKivor takes its rise, tiums its li- 
Ciicars, (lislrklofCoiulapilly. I«at. inits to the eastward. KtaieooliMi 
10®. N. Lofijv, SO*^. 41'. R. Hiver roiitiiK^s it oii the. south ea:?t.. 
' A small district ill the The ])riiiei[>al rivers, hesidi's tliosw 

jiroviiicc of J^elhi, situated between alreadv luentioiied, are, tin; Lav*-, 
lhe2Stliaiid 29th dejfrces of north the Pally, and the Siiii-cilamo, on 
latitude, and formerly ifoiTipreheiided all of u lricli the Ihi-listiMiad fac- 
iii the territory of Rohileund. It is lories. 

buundeil on the iiurtli by the Sewa- The Reian;;s are dividend into 
lie, and Keinamm Uiouiitains; on the tribes, of whhrli there arti lour ]nin- 
south by Rareily ; to the east it has^cii»;d ones, 'rhev live in villaj^e.s, 
the Jvj jnaoou hills and Kilpoory ; each nWller the 'yfoviMinneiit of a 
and on the west the Oanj^^es. In the head, or magistrate, st\led Diipati, 
arraiii^ement of the Acher it he- and seldom e.\eeed in nimiher liHb 


loiii^t'd to the division of Sninhlml- 
poor. 'I’he (iantres is the principal 
river ; but many small streams How 
from the adjac(ait mountains. 'J'he 
eliiel’ towns arc Relier, Najibabad, 
and Darana^'ur. 'j his district was 
ceded to tlie Rritish during the ad- 
uiinistiation of Maripiis VV^ellesley, 
by the treaty eoiicluded with the Na- 
bob of Omie, the lOtli Noyeinlicr, 
IHOl, at whudi period it was in a 
very de.soIate state, but has siiiee 
imieh reeovi red, 

Ri:hku. — A town in the province 
of llelhi, 80 miles N. N. M . from 
Rurt'ily, and the capital of a district 
of the .same name. JiUt. 29°, 23'. N. 
Long. 78°. 44'. i:. 

Kk iiio, or Rio, (i?oy«). — A ^Talay 
town, situated on the island of ]>in- 
taiig, at the S. E. extremity of the 
peninsnia id' Malacca. Lat. 57°. N. 
l/)ng. 11)1° 35'. !•:. 

In 1783 this place was the resort 
of simiggiei’S and pirates, and was 
attairked and taken by tlie Jliitch 
t'ominodure, Van Jlraum, hut ap- 
pears soon to have recovered, as, in 
1784, IJajpe Rajah, the chief of Ro- 
hiu, was killed at Alulacea, of which 
j)lacc he had undertaken the siege. 
{J^'orrust, ^-c.) 

Rejano. — A couiit^' in the Island 
of Sumatra, divided on the north 
west from the state of Au^k Suiigei, 
(of which Aloeouioco is the capital), 
by the smalt river Uri, near that ui* 
Ku ttaiiii, which * isfst, with the dis- 
trie| of Luboon on its.bmik.s, buiiudii 
it on tiie nortib ur iuldnd side. The 


These Dnpalis m(;el in a judicial ca- 
pacity, when the Pangeran (a Ja- 
vanese title), or feudal chief of the 
coiinlry, presuhs over the whole, 
hilt has little or no (-oercive power. 
'J'hoiigli the rank of Diipati is not 
strictly hereditary, tbe son, when of 
age and eaj)abic, gimerallv sm-eet'ds 
bisfatlicr; if too \Vung, the fatj^ia’s 
brother, or such of tlie fiiiuily as up-- 
pear best ipialitied. 

I’lic system of Ictliis of the peo- 
ple of Rejang has the same artith'ial 
order with the J levanagari ; hut, in 
every serit\s, one hdter is oinith^d, 
because it is never to be found iniluk 
jaiigiiagos of th(^ eastern islalTmTS. 
The. Reiang dialect is formed by a 
luixtnrc of the Ratla and Malaya. 
{JMitrtult'Uj Julies^ Lftfdetij fyv.) 

Rkmbang. — A iVutch resideiicv, 
on th<* uorlh-easteru coast of Java, 
prodiieing salt and timber for ship 
hiiilding. Lat. (>°. 40'. S. laing. 
111°. 15'. J'l. A ship of 500 tons 
burthmi, and three or four smaller 
vessiJs, used anmiully to he built 
here for the Dutch East India Cum- 
pauv . {fStavonuHSf ^'C.) 

Renaihior, (Renapura ), — A town 
ill the Nizum's territories, in the 
province of * Aurungubad, 71 miles 
N.W. from Reeder, Lat. 10°. 20'. 
h. I„oug. 70°. 55'. E. 

Resoul^uau, (//ie Abode of the 
Propl^efyf^X tow'll in the province of 
Agra,;dislrict :bf Klawch) 72 Jniles 
VH ky S. from LucRnow, Lat 20°. 
38'. N. Loiigi 79°..47'. E. . 
RRiPooR.iil,.(i?cri>?oa).--A tow^ 
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in the Nizam’s territories, in the pro- district contained 3(580 square miles, 
vinceof Bcrar, 17 miles S. E. from of which about 2000 square milcvS 
lillichpooi'. Lat. 21®. 19'. N* Long, were plain arable ground. ByAlml 
78®. 21'. E. Faze), in 1682, it is described as fol-^ 

Rewah, — A towm in the lows: : 

province of Giiudwana, district of “ Sircar Rotas, containing 18 ma- 
Boghela or BogaUciind, of wbicb hals, measurement 473,340 beogahs, 
it is the d?tpital. Lai 24®. 37'. N. revenue 40,8T9,493 dams. This sir- 
Long. 81®. 25'.!]. This town and car furnishes 4650 cavalry, and 
district composed a fourth part of 162,000 iniautry.” 
the ancient Circar of Callinjcr, and This is the most westerly of the 
with Sohagepoor was dismembered « Rahar province, and lies chicilly be- 
from Bhalia by Anreiigzel!>c, and tween the rivers Soane and Carani- 
uominally annexed to Alhalmbad. It nassa. The southern part is hilly, 
then included in all 9000 squiue and iniicli covered with jungle ; but 
miles, the iioitlusrn is flat, well watered, 

The suburbs of ReAvali . are Iarg«. and extremely feriilc, I'lie priiici- 
ITnder the fort runs the Bichanaddy, pal towns are Rhotas, Suseram, Bog- 
w'liich has its source 20 miles to the wanpoor, and Serris. (J. Grant, Ahul 
eastward. The rajali’s house is in Fazel, i‘c,) 
the fort, whieffis of stone, and veiy;V* IIhotas, (Ro/uz/aA — A. fortress in 
large. The country from Rewah to the province of Bahar, district of 
Kaypoor is well cultivated, with Ehot&, 81 miles travelling distance 
niaivv fine tanks.* The latter js a S. from Benares. Lat. 24®. 38'. N. 
place of coiisy]^^^^^® size.- Tra- Long. 83®. 58'. E. 
veiling distance from BcnareS>' 126 This place stands on the level top 
miles S. W. from Nagpoor, 304 of an extenrive mountain. The only 
miles. (/. Grant f Jackie, Man* entrance to it is a very narrow road 
nelf^'c,) , through a steep ascent of two miles, 

Rewary, (Revari ,) — A town in from’ the bottom of the hill to the 
Ah^province of Delhi, district of Narr gatcf^ which are tliree in number, 
noul, 40 miles W. from the one above the other, defended by 
city of Delhi. Lat, 28®. 13'. N. guns, and large stones ready to be 
Long. 76®. 42'. E. In the time of rolled down. Tlie scpiure contents 
Acber, it waa the capital of a dis- of the fortified table land on the top 
tinct district, which is described by of the mouutain is more than 10 
Abul Fazel as follows: — miles, in which space arc containecl 

Shear Rewary, eontaining 12 tawn.s villa^gcs, and corn fields, wa- 
inahals, measurement 4,155,01 1 bee- ter being :ironnd within a fijw feet of 
gahs, revenue ' seyurghal, the surface. On one side runs the 
739,268 dlrnis. This sircar furdishes River Soane , under an immense pre- 
2^176 cavRlry, and 14,000 infantry." cipjee; another liver, in- the same 
, It is BOW possessed by native maimer ^'passes close to the other 
chicih, in alliance with, ^ 'under the side; and both meeting i» short pay 
influence of, the British govern- below, form tlm hill into a triatll|gu- 
inentiy. , lar peninsula." Oir the ihiril' side 

— A district in die tberOvis a very, deep vUlley covered' 
vince bf Bahar, ritaated fprthemoH^' with'imp6iTipnsvvo^,^m^ 
part jbetweeh die 24tb uni 25th de- all over 
gr^s of north latitude^/ To dm ime.foitrem amld;dBn^^ 
nofthitis bonndedby ShahiiMf OB A.P. 1542 131:^ Mah, the Af- 

the iHpidi bytheiodependmit gIiah, tCfoh then deemed 

of ipittounjali and Palamow; to4hfty Jmprogna)dey^ibyi a verv shadow stra^ 
east It has the (dsiriet of Bahar; and tageui, 

t^ ^ ^West Chunar. In 1784 this last of a loh^ dynasfy of^liiudod 
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sovereigns who had for many cen- of Pillibeet. On the north it was 
tiirics ruled this part of Hiiidoatan ; bounded by the Sch alic and Kc- 
atid there Shore 8h^i deposited his maoon Hills, and on the south hy 
family and treasure. It appears, tlic dominions of Oude, the pvinci- 
llowcver, to have soon reVened to pal rivers being the Ganges and 
the Hindoos; as, in 1575; it Ramgutiga : llie laitcr traverses 
again taken from a iitjali of iliat Rohilciind nearly *in its whole ex-* 
lailh by the Emperor Acber. Since tent, and joins the Ganges at Ka^ 
it came into the po^ssion of the noge. 

Eritislj, the necessity for them no On the eastern side the Dewali, 
longer existingj the foriidcalions or Goggra, issues from the Kemaooii 
hiivc been allowed to cniinble into Monntau^, and runs past .the town 
riiius. {Stewart, Grant, Rennet, of Pillibeet, where, during the height 

of the rains, saul and sissoo timbers, 
lUioTAS. — very small, hilly dish the produce of the adjacent forests, 
trict in the province of Lahofe, in are embarked for Patna, Calcutta, 
the Soik territories, and situated and other Iwgo towns to the south, 
about the d3d degree of nortli lati- There iuo many smaller streams in> 
tilde. tersect the country, and contribute 

Rhair River. — A small river is- to its fertility, being distributed by 
suing from the Rajah Cholian Hills, meap of canals and reservoirs; wa- 
in the province of Gnndwaii^whichy l<^f J^ found by digging a few 
after a short course ofnot morc tban feef under ground. , With all tlie.se 
80 miles, falls into Hie SoanjCj iu the advantages Rohilcund is calculalM 
district of ilhotas, in Bah^,i Fpr tu iid ^ the richest countries in 
above 20 miles before ifaj junctimi tlife East ; and the greatness of its 
with the Soane it is above^iOO yards productive pdw were exemplified 
wide, and four feet deep; . ■ in n small portion of it, during the 

Riao IsLE.-:-A sniaU isIiind;in1hc, ^wernment of Fyzoolah Khan at 
Eastern Soai, abdot 30 mite m it was, notwithstanding, 

cumfcrence, situate Hi the ceded to the British by^bO 

between Gilolo and the Islandimf' 'Kabob of Hude in 1801, one of the 
Morty. Lat. ^ most desolate regions in Hiiidostan. 

128®. E. ' > . • llie chief articles raised by the cul- 

Rio. See RfiHlo.^ J . \ tivators are grain of all sorts, sugar- 

Rogonatgunge, ; cane, indigo, cotton, and tobacco.. 

A towii ih; the province of In the early periods of the Mogul 
Bengal, district of Pacheto^ll^ miles empire Rohilciind was a veryfluu- 
W.N.W.from Calcuttit aiid of great poli- 
15'. N. Long. 8fe^i20^ E« tical injpOlrt?®®®. It Oicii contained 

Rog onatpoor.— town in vthe the cities of ' Shahabad, Shalsgchan- 
piovince of Bengal, dhUrict orPa- poor, Bareijjy, Btewlee, Budayoon, 
cheti; 130 miles CaW tlwlah, MbrUdA^ and Smhbul ; • 

cn tta. Lat,j^®. 32-i N. Lortgi which last ebrnmuhiteed its name to 

44'. E. -v ’ ^ ^ ^ • a great part of the district. During 

RoHiLCUNir* (l?«/rt7pmiidJ.-^This 

territory, iiani^ in ‘dbstan, prhife?^ df *He royal 

c ompreHteed tet ^urt, for a series 

tail situate'^ :of ^earsjj^tt th^oity of Budayoon, 

tween ttoSSS ds tecy' o parts of 

iiortli laritUd^hd R^ilciit^JJare" seen the 

east longttee; the eRiain!i of foa^ificc^ 'e 

vicinity teces,® gardedS;' colleges, 

foot of cx^ ' 

tended 'Phe Rblullas? were originally an * 

■ ■ 2 z ■ 
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Afghan or Patan rac<5, w1k> emi- 
grated ifroni the provihee of Cabul 
aboiit the beginning of fho Idth cen- 
tiirj. They then consisted of sete^* 
ral independent tribes, ' who, 
pressing exigencies, acted in 00 ^ 
ecK, and were distingoished ibv^the 
steady hatreds wiiich siibwted be- 
tween them and. the Mabanittjuf. 
They are a courageous,: hardy; race^ 
and one of the fbw Mahomniedan 
tribes wbo exercise the pi^fcssioit bf 
husbandry, as Well as that * of : arms. 
Their liigii spiHt and h^rpeions^inu- 
cultivated dispositions^ render them 
difficult to govern or diseipUaei and, 
in coinihoii witli the other Afghan 
races, they have tlio reputation of 
being crafty, treacberou^ and saii- 
giiinaiy. 

About the year 1720 the Afghan 
chiehi, Bisliamt Khan and Daood 
Khah^ accompanied by • a band of 
tfieir' he^y and adventuroua eotin- 
tiymon, camb to Hindostaiidn quest 
of military service. They were first 
entertained by Madhoo 8ah, the 2!<o- 
mindar of Scrowly, who, by robbery 
and prcdatoiy incursion, maintained 
a large party of banditti. While 
an adjacent village^ Da- 
ood Khan captured a youth of the 
Jnut tribe, whom ho coiivorted to the 
Mahommedau religion, named Ali 
Alabontmed, and adopted to tlie pre- 
jndiee of bis own children. Daood 
Khan was succeeded as principal 
leader of the KohiHahs by Ali Ma- 
Iionimed, Who, in consequence ^ot* 

, the distracted state of HjndOstan, 
soon established )>owcr over the 

ten^foty since named Rohilcuiid, al- 
thbhgii repeatedly brought to a low 
ebb by the Mogul ;nmies hroui Delhi. . 
• Afi Mabommed died' in 1749, and 
left six sons ; : but was succeeded in 
the chieftainship by Hafez Udimut, 
whose aothontyv howe\«r, was con- 
stantly disputed by other leaUc^^. 
In 1774 the combinedibrccs of the 
Hohillahs : Were j totally defeated by 
^ tfio Biitisli|afiny at^ thC/^^ b of 
i’Cottnrali, where Hafbz Rchitlut wns 
slain, and witli this event, terminated 
the l^lullah sway in Hindostan. 


At the petidd when the conquest 
of Rohilcund was completed, the 
country was in a. very tlourishing 
sfate^ and dhe revenue computed to 
exicera one in^lion sterling per an- 
nninj; but '^afterwards it declined 
with tnciedible rapidity, and in 
i795^yieided only 96 lacks of ru- 
pees.. In 180i nearly the whole of 
ancieiib RDluieund was ceded to the 
jftfittsh by the Kabob of Oude, during 
the administration of Marquis Wel- 
lesley^ anddsnow, foTitlic most part, 
comprehended in the province of 
Barefiyj under which head furthor 
topographical details will be found. 
{JhVankiiH, ForHer, ^c.) 

Holpah.; — A small district in 
northern Hindostan, sitii.atcd be- 
tween the 29th and 30th degrees of 
north latitude^ and tributary to the 
Ghoorkhali Rmah of N epaul. Al- 
ibough little more tlian 60 miles 
from: the British territories in the 
province of Oude, tins district has 
never been visited by any European, 
and remains almost whdUy unknown. 
The surface is .irregularly inountain- 
busi and much covered with jungle, 
and the country little ciiltivatcd, and 
. thinly inhabited/ 

Kolpah* — A town in Northern 
Hindostan, tlie capital of a disti iet 
of the same name, tributary to the 
Nepaul Rafab. Lat. 29^. 22'. N. 
Long. 82®. 6'. E. 

Koua Islb.'-^A small island in 
the Eastern Sw, about 40 miles in 
circujhfeiencev 35'. N. 

Long. I2y®.:20*. E. 

Rooderpoor, {Roodrapura). — A 
ipwa. of considerable extent in the 
province of Delhi, district of Mora- 
dahad; 42 miles N. by E..from Ba- 
reily. Lat 29®. V. N.. Long. 79®. 

Hofoor^A town in tlie Seik ter- 
ritories, in the province of Delhi, 
rititatetl in i ^ 8. ; E«. bank of the 
Sutulcie^ from the 

etty 7 ' N. 

;.Longi7b'%5t}^' ^ 

BovNpl^Aililbwn in;^ Maha- 
ratta territories# in 4ho of 

Khaiidcsb; ritna^pii ti^^ 
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of the Gliirah River, 46 mHe» S.W. 
from Roorliaopoor. Lat. 20®. 64^ N. 
Loii^. 76°. 47^ E, 

,Koy Bareily. — A town ia the 
N’al)oi> of Oude’s territories, situ- 
ated oil the north side of the Sye 
K i vor, 45 miles S. E. by S. from. 
Ijiicknow. Lat. 26°; 16'* N, Lon^. 
81° l2^ E. 

Ru A NELLI. — A valley itt the Is- 
hiiid of Ceylon, called by the Gan- 
diaiis, in whose territory it is situ- 
ated, the valley of precious stones. 
Up to this place the river is naviga- 
ble for boats ; but, from hence to 
Candy, it is shallow and rocky. 
From hence to Columbo, the capital 
of the British part of Ceylon, the 
distance by water U about 60 miles ; 
y<‘t so rapid is the current, that the 
passage is made in aliout eight 
hours, but, in returning, occupies 
nine and 10 days. 

Sf^veral kinds of precious stones 
and metallic substances are found 
ill tlic environs of HuanclH, a- 
moiig the sand and gravel of the 
river. < hi the opposite side of the 
river proiuoiis stones were formeriy 
found ill ahuiidancc; but the King 
of Candy docs not now permit them 
to be dug or searched for. ( Per- 
cipah 4*c. 

KrDRAPKAVAGA. — A Hitidooplace 
of pilgrimage in the province of Se- 
rinagiir, where the Alacaiiauda Ri- 
ver joins the Caligaiiga — a large 
stream, whicli rises in the moutiiaiiis 
of Kedar, and is, in the Shastras, 
dimominatcd the 'Mandacini. The 
coiitl lienee of these rivers at this 
place is one of the live principal 
j>ray:\ga.s or holy places, mentioned 
ill the sacred books of the Hindoos. 
I.at. 30°. 19^. N. Long. 79° 2'. E. 

Ruis Isle. — ^A smsdl island in the 
Ea.4torn Seas, situated off the north? 
W'estorii extremity of 'Wageoo, and 
surrounded by a multitude of small- 
er islands. With tety deSp waters 
between them. Lai Loi^, 

129°. 55'. E. .. 

Rumbo. — A Malay kingdom in 
the peninsula, situated about 60 
miles inland from the city of Malac- 
2 a 2 


ca. The sultan, and all the princi- 
pal officers of tliis state, hold their 
authority immediately from Menaiig- 
cahow in Sumatra, and have eom.- 
missions for their respective offices. 
This proves the extent of the Me- 
nangcabow powen even noyv, re- 
duced as it is ill common with that 
of the Malay people. The Rumbo 
people have a peculiar dialect, called 
by the inhabitants of Malacca the 
lunguago of Mciiangcabow^ {Raf- 
fies, 

Ron. — A very extensive salt mo- 
rass, which bounds the western 
frontiers of the Gujrat province, 
communicates with the Gulf of 
Ciitch, and exhibits a great variety 
of appearances, in some places it 
is a widely expanded sheet of shal- 
low water, only a few inches deep ; 

In others, an impassable salt swamp ; 
and^ in others, mcre[y a dry unpro- 
ductive bank of sand — but, in all 
parts, strongly impregnated with 
saline particles, adverse ip vegeta- 
tion. 

Including the windings it ex- 
tends many hundred miles, and 
sweeps round the north of Cuteb. 

It appears, at some remote peytuh 
to have been covered with the wa- 
ters of the ocean, which have since 
subsided, and are even still imper- 
ceptibly draining ofl'. A satisfactory 
description of this extraordinary, mo- 
rass is much wanted. 

Runalah, (UmuUayay the Place 
of Battle). — A tovvn in the JMaha- 
ratta tenitories, in the province o.f 
Kaiide^, 84 milbs E. from Surat 
Lat. 21°. 17'. N. Long. 74°. 20', K. 

RuNG?00Rf= I' Rangetpiira).—A dis- 
triot in the nortb-easterivextreroity 
of the province of Bengal, sitiuited 
about the 20th degree of nortli lati^ 
tude. It is booudedoii; the north by 
tlie Bootao::^iils; on the sou^ by 
M$munsi% f the easiit bias the 

R ksepi^^idb^ 

’ Mogia '''goveriimeitjfc' 

this was h milltm'y stat(o4‘. 

towards th'hl^eiting^l^ < 
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Jiar. It was first partialJj wrested 
from tl^e rajah of the latter disfnn 
diiiino; the reij^n of Sliah Jehan, 
when it was formed into a circar 
but it was completely e(jiu|uered, by 
tJie ifenerals of Anroiigr/ebe, iu 
16C0-1, w hen it^-reccived the name 
of I'akeiooondy. ITiis territoiy, 
w ilh tin; pergunnali of Koondy, eon- 
stilnte the modern district of Rung:- 
j)Oor, comprehending: a territory of 
2,G79 scpiare miles, distrihuted intb 
several zemindaries, and prodacing 
the valuable articles of raw silk, 
opium, tobacco, sng:ar, besides su- 
peralniinluuce of grain nudotlier ar- 
ticles wiiieh are exported. 

AVilhin the Jiirisdietioii of Rung- 
poor may be iiieliided the extensive 
district of Rangamatty, and the ad- 
joining rajnhsbip of Cooch Rahar — 
comprising, ill all its dimensions of 
iinancial divisions, (iGlO square mites. 

•I'he face of the country is open, 
level, and w cil w atered, and intertor 
to no part of Bengal in point of fer- 
tility. The rice cultiYatiou is very 
extensive ; and of this grain, in good 
laud, it soinetimcs yields two crops 
in the year, besides an intermediate 
c:?o^of mustard seed. There is some 
indigo grown, and a great deal of 
tobacco of a good quality, and re- 
markably clieap — a great proportion 
of the tobacco consumed by the na- 
tives, in the southern and ca.stcrn 
districts of Bengal, being supplied 
fivmi Rungpoor. 'fiio principal ri- 
vers are the Teesta, the Durlah, ami 
tlic Brahmapootra; and tl^c chief 
towns, Rangpooir, Miingulhaut, and 
liiizgotta. 

Notwithstanding the produclife 
poiyers of this district its population 
does not amount to so great a num- 
ber as might have been expected. 
Ill 1801 the board of revenue in 
Bengal, in consequence of instruc- 
tiojisfroni ^larquis "Wellesley, tflon 
governor-gcncnil, cliicfitatcd variou|s 
inquiries to the cdlectors of tlie dil^ 
feiint district t , of then: 

replies proved, that Ruiigpoof and 
Cooch Bahar couiaiti only 400,000 
sciute.' 


The glandular swc^llings in tho 
threat are so prevalent in this dis- 
trict, that it is supposed one person 
in six is alfected with tln ni ; yet 
the town of Biingpoor is 100 miles 
from tlie foot of the Boolaii Mills, 
aiid still further off from any snow. 
( J. Grants 'Turner^ S(>nn(h‘rs, Ve.) 

Rongpook. — A town in Ihe [iro- 
viiice of Bengal, district of Itniig- 
poor. Lat. 26°- 47'. N. Long. 

5'. E. This place is 200 miles tra- 
velling distance from (hileiitiM, tin; 
road iiid ffcrent, and inteiseeh.-d hy 
an amazing nuruber of rivers and 
rivulets, which must be crossed in 
boats; yet, in a palanquin, this dist- 
ance is with case gone over in four 
days. 

Rung POOR.— This town is fre- 
quently named the capital of Assam ; 
but it is only the military station to 
the real capital, Gergonge. A i on- 
siderahle uiimbor of towns form a 
circle round the Rungpoor division, 
wdiicb is 12 miles iu length by 10 iu 
breadth. 

To the west of Rungpoor is a 
bridge, built in the reign of Roodra 
Singh, by workmen from Bengal, 
which may be deemed the wi'sterii 
gate of the military fortress of Rung- 
poor; which is accessible from tlio 
westward only through this port, as 
the river in this quarter is seldom 
foi*dable. It is protected on Iho 
south by ail immense causew ay, or 
line of fortification, which extends 
from Namdaugh to tlic Dhekow. 
(Wade, ^c. ^cJ) 

Kupnagur, (Hapanagara^ the 
handsome City),---- A town helunging 
to Dowlct Row Sinclja, in the pro- 
vince of Ajmcer, distrit't of Ajmeer, 
13 miles N. E. from the city (»f Aj- 
mecr. Lat. 2C®. 43'. N. Long. 74®. 
d8\ E. e 

RussQOLfpQR, (Rasulpura, the 
PropheVe Tp^mC), — A tow n belong- 
ing to the Nabob of Oude, in the 
province Of 'Allahabad, district of 
Maniepootj ^^, miles N.AV. from 
tlic city and fortress of Allahabad. 
Lat. 26®. ar. N. Long. 81®. 26'. E. 

lU'ssooA.— A Tillage in 'llbet to 
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Oif iiortli of tlic Himalaya n^onn- 
lahis, \y)iicli murks the limits of the 
(loiniiiioiis ill lliis direction, 
niid midcr wliicli flows a rivnlot hcar- 
iii» tlie sumo iiumo. J^at. 28®. 3^ N. 
i:oM}r.85® 40'. E. 

IUjti.amguh. — A town ih the 
Aialjaiiitla toiritories, in the pro- 
\iiu o of Malvvuh, 47 miles N.N.W. 
rn>in Oojuiii. Lat. 23®. 46'; N. Long. 
7o®. 20'. M. 

llrTNAoiRi, {Ratnaghiri, Dia- 
mond MouutaiH). — A. town hi the 
.IMuliurattaten Uories, in the province 
of llojapoor, on the soa coast of the 
( oiiraii district. Ijat. 17®. 1'. N. 
Long. 73®. 3'. E. 

Hu iTUNPOOR District. — See 
LiioriKsr.nuR. 

HumiNPOOK, (Ratmpura, Dia- 
mond 7 own ), — A town in the terri- 
tories of the Nngpoor Malmrati^is, 
in the* province of Omidwana, dis- 
trict of Cliotecsgnr, of which it is the 
capital. Lilt, 22®. IG'. N. Long. 82®. 
3o'. i:. 

Ahhougli this be the c.apital of an 
c\tcnsivc and fertile district, yet it 
is only a large straggling viil^e, 
consisting of aiiout 1000 huts, maiiy 
of which are niiinhabited. Thc.sur- 
ronndiiig country is remarkably pro- 
dnolive and well enitivated, coiii- 
])arc4l w ith the rest of this desolate 
pnnince. By tlie nearest tiavelling 
road Hiittiiupoor is 29G mites 
from riiiinar. Its chief is frequently 
staled the Kajah of Chotces Ghtir, 
or 36 fortres.ses. 

Near to Huttnnpoor is an idol, 
made of bine granite, about nine 
feel ill height, rubbed over with 
led ])aiiit, apd adorned with flow- 
ers, 111 the lioighbourliood arc a 
gri^iit iiiapy poois and tanks, and 
rilsu a lake, the emharkmeut of 
which is nearly two nid% in length. 
There arc many ruiusiu.tbe vicinity, 
iiidiirative of a foriiiet fttiatc of pro- 
sixTity superior to what at present 
exists. . 

Ill tlio year 1760*, tvhen Air. Law 
was t^adc prisoner, a party of 120 
IVcncb, who had been under his 
t^mmaiid^ endeavoured to cficct a 


retreat from Bahar, through Hie 
country, into the Deccsux They 
halted here; when Bimbajce, the 
Mahniatta sovereign, eijt<'rlaiiied 
them for a few days — but, at the end 
of that time, put them all treach- 
erously to death, • 

'J ravelling distance from Calcii I f u, 
by Chuta Nagpoor, 493 miles ; frt>m 
Nagpoor, 220 inih;s; from DcIIji, 
^33 ; from Pooiiah, 706 miles. 
\Bhmtf^Leckic, 1st Reg^ Renuely 
^c. ^T.) 

Ryacotta, {Raya Cotay). — A 
town added to the tiarramahul pro- 
vince, at tlie peaee granted by AJar- 
quis Cornwallis to 'l ippoo, and the 
last place in the Karnata Desaiu, 98 
miles E. by N. from Seringupalarn. 
Lat. 12®. 33'. N. J.ong. 78°. 17'. E. 

This place being the chief key to 
Karnata, (the Upper Carnatic; or 
Afysorc,) pains have been taken to 
strengthen the works, which conSst 
of a high fortilied ru^k, and a fort 
at the bottom. Tlie air of R> acottali 
is so very temperdte, on account of 
its elevation, that, even in th(‘ hot 
season, the thermometer sirareely 
ever rises higher than 82® of Vali- 
rcnlicit, and cheiry-trees flonrisliii^- 
inarkubly well. The pcojile ol’ Ky- 
acotta, being on the Iroiiticr, speak 
a niixtiii'O of the languages of Kar- 
iiatu, of the Tanmls, and of the 'I'e- 
lingus. 

When Ryaepttah was besieged 
by Major Gowdic* in 1791, it was 
known to be too strong by nature to 
be reduced, if the garrison made a 
resolute defence ;, but the governor 
vyus so intimidated by the spirited 
attacks of bis dctachmoht, and by a 
niovcmeht of -the gitind army to* 
w'ards the plaOe, that he eapitu^ed, 
and retired intb the Carnatic below 
the Ghauts. After its shiroiider it 
w^s^ found to bd amply applied with 
guns, ammt^ftpn; and provis^^^^^^ for 
its defence; Kistiiag- 
liciry be theprih^l^fbrt; 
frbiindts sib||%d| maytip ebiisid^^ 
tlie'chief tO'^t^^ Mysore dorai-^ 
nidtis. " (1^, Diromy Stiff ^ 
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Ryagudd. — town possessed by 
independent zemindars, in the pro- 
vince of Orissa, 60 miles N. W. from 
Cicacolc. Lat. 19^. 1'. N. Long. 
83°. 27'. R 

Rychoor, (RivAwr ^.— a district 
in the ?*^izaiii’s territories, in the pro- 
vince Of Bejapoor, extending along 
the north bank of the Toombuddra 
River, between the 15th and 16th 
degrees of north latitude. ^ 

Rychoor.— A town in'* die Ni- 
zam’s territories, in the province of 
JBcjapoor, the capital of a district 
of tile same name, 130 miles S. W. 
fi'om Plyderabaxl, Lat. 15°. 59'. N. 
Long. 77°. 17'. R 

This is an irregularly built town, 
being an old fort with some new 
works, commanded by a hill, and 
by some rising grounds iiear it. In 
point of rank it was the second towm 
in «tlie jagbirc oF Bazalet Jung, son 
to Nizam ul jyiulk, and brother to 
the late Nizani ud Dowlah. Adoni 
was his capital, and continued after 
bis death to lie that of bis son para 
Jah, until Tijipoo took it from him, 
and nearly destroyed it, when he re- 
inpyed to Ryclioor, which had tiic 
advantage of being more distant 
from so formidable a neighbour. 
Here, however, he sufiered nearly 
as much from his uncle, the Nizani, 
who imposed so high a Iribule on 
him, as reduced him to the condition 
of a more renter. {JKSS. ^’c.) 

Rydroog, {Rajadurga ), — A small 
district in the .Balaghaut ceded ter- 
ritories. situated princi])ally bbtwceii 
the 146i and 15th deuces of north 
latitude, 'file Hoggiy is tiie chief 
river, and the principal towns Ry- 
droog and Mulkainarnior. 

The family of the Rydroog poly- 
gar is descended hrom Ihe Pnlawai 
of Bijanagnr, who, on the dissolu- 
tion of that goverfiment, seized ton 
Peiinacoiida arid Gondrippy. Under 
Aurengzebe he obtained, or seized, 
additional villages. -In 1766 tliq dis- 
trict was sulmued by ttyderj^and. 
In; 1788, the polygar was seized by 
lippoo, and sent to Seringapatam, 
where he ftied a violent dt'^ith. His 


son and successor, Yincatuppy Naie, 
was killed in 1791, while attempting 
td Gitoape from Bangaloor. At the 
peace of '^792 tliis district was traiis- 
ferreid to the Nizam; and, in 1799, 
Gopaul Naic, a descendant by the 
female" line, attempting to raise dis- 
turbances, was sent prisoner to Hy- 
derabad. 

In itoO, in consequence of ar- 
rangements with the Nizam, this 
district was ceded to the Company, 
from whom the poly^r’s family re- 
ceive a pension, and the country is 
now comprehended in the collector- 
ship of Bellary. (Mtmro, ^c.) 

Rydroog. — A town in the Bala- 
ghant ceded territories, 170 miles 
N. by £. from Seringnpatam, and 
the capital of a district of the same 
name. Lat. 14°. 49'. N. Long. 77° 
2'. E. This place stands about 40 
miles N. E. tVom Chitteldroog, the 
country between them being fertile, 
with very few hills of niugnitudc, 
and no river of considerable bulk. 
About 1790 the Maliarattas obtained 
possession of it, by a bribe of 60,000 
rupees to the governor on Tippoo’s 
part. 

Travelling distance from Hyder- 
abad 252 miles. {Moor, Reimel, -Ve.) 

Rynabad, (Gmuuibad ). — A small 
village in the province of Bengal, 
district of Jessore, 80 miles Jii. by 
N. from Calcutta. Lat. 2*2°. 42'. N. 
Long. 89°. 44'. E. For many years 
after the British obtained possession 
of Bengal, rumours were current 
that extensive ‘ruins of magniticciit 
cities existed among the jungles of 
the SuiKierbunds, and particularly 
in the vicinity of Ryiialiad ; but after 
repeated investigatioii.s none have 
yet been discovered, nor is it pro- 
bable that ;tuy very ancient mins 
eiiould be found in> territory, which 
i.v itself of rcipent foimation, and 
destitute of fresh water, 

RYEPooh*r'-A town in the pro- 
vince, of Guild wana, district of Cho- 
tcesgur, 69 miles south from Kni- 
tuiipoor- Lat. dl°. 17'. N. Long. 
82°. 26'.E. 

This town, from its population and 
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^mmerce, might hA r^ed tho.hrst 
ill the Choteesgar di 9 tnct, mid 
eond in tlie Nagpodr It 

contains about dOOO hnt8 ;-‘AAd>^m 
is a stone fort on tiie N. E. of 
the town, tibe walU of which ai^ di^ 
cayed, but the ditcdi is decjij^ add 
wide, ^ 

The soil in this nei^bbnrhood is a 
rich biackwioald, no where more 
than tlireefeet in depth, under which 
is found the solid rock, as is per- 
ceptible in all the beds of rivem, 
and in the sides of tanks ; and wells. 
The only road from Cuttack to Nag- 
poor passes through this town.— 
{BIwU, Sfc*) 


s- 

Sabrao Islb. — A n island in the 
blasteru Seas, separated from thiit 
of Floris by the Straits of Floris, 
and situated between the ^hth aud 
liiutli degrees of south latitude. In 
length it may be estimated at 40 
miles, by 18 miles the average 
breadth. 

Sadras.— A town on the coast 
of the Carnatic, 47 miles souih from 
Madras. Lat. 14°.. 27^ N. Long. 
80°. 16'. E, 

This town is now in a stale of de- 
cay. Ihere was forinerly a small 
fort surrounded by ti brick wall, 15 
feet high, and close to the sea; which 
was seized on by Lally during 
the siege of Madras, in violation of 
the Dutch iieiitmlity. , The hduacs 
at present are rapidly docaj^ug, and 
the inhabitftnts retiring to more pros-, 
porous situations. In the tiiuo of 
the Dutch, who frcqiiibntcd Jt so 
early as 1647, Jt was a^P^ 
place, wl^rp i^ngaitis of a superior 
quality were ikih^pf^eturedv In 17 ^^ 
ill consequence of;^.e war ’ tTHb ihn 
Dutch, pos^ssibtt l||t^Mken of Sar 
dras, and it is ndw^biupieheiided in- 
the Cliingleput cb^tprsiiip/ 

Fra Apert, 4 ?p.) 

Saffinavf . IsleF.-^A of 


very small rocky islands in the East- 
ern Segs, situated between the fifth 
and sixth degrees of south*latitiide, 
and about tlie lldtb of east longi- 
tude, 

Sagan EBR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of GundWand, belonging to 
the Nagpoor K^jah, 40 miles N. N. 
W. from the town of ^Nagpoor. Lat 
21°. 34'. N. Uiog. 7^. IS'. E. 

Saganebr.— -A Hajpoot town in 
the province of Ajraccr, district of 
JyenagtKr, eight miles S. E. from the 
city of Jyenagiir. tat 26°. 49'. N. 
Long. 75^ 50'. E. 

Sagor Island, {or. Gangumgar, 
the Confluence of the Ganges with the 
Occau.]f— All island belonging to the 
province of Bengal, situated on the 
east side of the Dooghty, or Calcutta 
River, which separates it from an- 
other island, here formed by the nu- 
merous outlets of the Gauges. I'his 
station is not found so dcstnictivR to 
the crews of ships m those further 
up the Hpoghly ; audit is proved by 
experience that the further down the 
river the less sickness prevails, and 
that Sagor is the healthiest anchor- 
age ill the Hooghly. On account oC 
the great expansion of the rivpr,^, 
ships have the advantage of at 

a ^at distance from the shore, en- 
joy. cohsccjoenf,ly a refreshing circu- 
lation of sea iiir, and esf^pe the 
oflensive exhalations from the mud 
banks at Culpce and Diamond Har- 
bour. • 

Sagor Island is r Celebi-atcd place 
of piT^image amoug the . Hindoos, 
on account . of its great saiictity, 
Which arises fipni' it^. situation at the 
junction id* the: holiest brane}i of the 
Gangos uith did ; ocean. of 
the pilg^ihftformeriy made vblMntary 
sacrifices of diemsd ves, . gnd Jfionu - 
thnes offored thetr.ohddren, to .the 
sharks and ^idligatCl^JohaKtiog the 
!taii1tninding^fttojr8.^v¥H^ that 

IU4B01, 23>^pbi^im^ woim 
i^wned Adrb idi , ofiOiib 

6n sho^^d^mj^a s Wm ^ih 
tigeis of and most 
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cious soft, so that both elements m 
equally dangerous* {JohuMon, C. Bu^ 
chmatif ^e.) , 

Sahabaq.— A BAipoot town, tii- 
buUfy to the Maharattas, iu the pro- 
yinqe pt\ A jmeer, 85 m^es £. by JNL 
from Kot^i. Lat’ld^v^ N. Long. 
77®. 10'. E. 

$A H KANPOOR,^^ (»SSsAarffn;iiira).«^A 
district in tlie pmiiic.e of Delhi, si- 
tuated about Idle 31st degree oCnorth 
latitude^ ajid piincipaily in t^ doab < 
of the Ganges And Jiiiiiha. To tho 
north it is bounded by die Sewallc 
Moiinlaius and the province of 
rinagnr. now tril>utai'y to tho Ghoor- 
kJiali llqjah of Nepanl. By Abal 
Fa»el, ill 1582, this-ylistriot is de^ 
spiibcd as follows: , 

** Sii'Oiir Saiiaranppor^ containiug 
36 mahals, ineasiireiiioni 3,630^70 
beegahs ; revenue 87,839,359 dams. 
Seyurghal. 4.991435 dams. 'J'his sir- 
car fhrhishesd955 cavalry, and 22,280 
infantry.*' * 

llio soil of this district is extremely 
fertile when under proper cultiva- 
tion, producing grain of all sorts, 
sugar. Indigo, cotton, and tobacco. 
For the greater puil of the year the 
vciiqigte is temperate, and during 
some of the wduler months exces- 
sively cold; but in the height of 
summer tlic heat i;i intense, and the 
comiti^ almost burnea up. 

Aithoitgli placed betwixt two large 
rivers, the Ganges and the Jumna, 
which hero run near^ parallel to 
each other at the distance of about 
56 miles, tjiis district is not si\biect 
to the periodical inundation which 
preVaiU. in Bengal and the more 
sbaibo^.prpvinces,^. The surface of 
tlie co^try is a epntinued fiat to the 
bottom of the hills, when they rise 
abruptly, ^rking the uprtberu limits 
of Ihe iinmunBO y^Hey, through which 
the Ganges, (lows tjie sea. The 
pihiripal town is Saharunpopr, • 
, , Tbc territorj^originalJy possessed 
by Nfjib ud^.JDQwiah, an Afghan 
pmqfj* appointed., prime minister to 
Shmi Allupi by Ahmed Abdall&h, 
the sovereign of Cabul,; , compre- 
l|0^iy^44hc district of Saharonpoor, 


that of ShfhitBl,' andr some tenets of 
Gountry^TOund was suc- 

ceeded ^tey his son, Zabeta Khan, 
Who, dying in 1785^ was succeeded 
by mn 'execrable Gholaum Gawdir 
Khao,'* who^' in 17^^^ put out the 
eyes Pf. the untertiiiiate : Emperor, 
Shiab Alium, witiia dagger ; and. lor- 
turedy starved; te death, and mas- 
sacred, many of the royal family. A 
few months subsequent he was him- 
self put to death with tortures by 
Madhnioe > Sindia, who ; conquered 
thp greater put of his dominions. 

In 1893, Saharuniioor, with all the 
otlicr Maiiaratta possessions in the 
doab of the Ganges and Jumna, 
were acquired by tho British gor 
vernmeni; and, in 1804, it was se- 
parated into two divisions, the iiortli- 
erii and tlie southern, with a civil 
cstablishmentto each ; but at a more 
recent period this arningemc^iit was 
modified, and great part of the sotith- 
erii division annexed to the district 
of Mcrat. Until the ravages it sus- 
tained under the turbulent reigns of 
Aiirengzebc's successors, Saliaruii- 
poor was esteemed one of the most 
productive territories in the empin:; 
but from that monarclfs death, in 
1707, until its acquisition by the 
British in 1893, it scucely had an 
interval of rest from external inva- 
sion or internal dissension. (Scott, 
Franklin, Ahul Fazcl, jrc.) 

Sahauunpoor.'-^A town ill the 
prpvince of Deliii^ the capital of a 
district of the same name, 105 miles 
N. byE. from Delhi, liut. 30®. 15'. 
N. Long. 77®. 23'. E, 

Sahranpoor. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Suliariiii- 
poor, 90 tniles:N« by W. Iknn Delhi. 
Lat. 30?* N, Long. 77®. 16'. E. 

S A laa UNO B, A iowp 

iiirtlie .provint^ of Bengal, district 
of Rungpoer, 38 miles^ !hi. N. W. 
from the town ofvRimgpoorb Lat. 
26®. 15', .N. Long. 889. 48'. E. . 

STv BARBES; lA£B.-^Af small .is- 
land in the E^erDiitSeas, situated 
under tiie equinoctial line. X^at, 
dt/.rE.: In making fhte;^iriaDd(^^ 
the. it; Ipobi li^ teiC ishnidai 
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the extremes bein^ big^lier tlian the 300 men and some gn ns, and temk 
centre. It is about three leagues in St. l’hoine\s by storm. 'J jicy atter- 
oircuinrercnce. There is anchorage wards siiccosst'nlly resisted ili<? nn- 
nvhere wood and water may ' be had inerons forces vrhich tlio natives 
on the S. 15. side^ of this island, in brought against them ; but, in 1G74, 
‘25 fathoms water. {Elmorei ' were compelled to surrender it to the 
St. Bernardino •(STRA.lTS OF)i — Dutch, who gav« it up to the King 
These straits separate the islands of of Golcoiida. 


liuznn and Samur in the Philippines, 
and have a small island in the centre 
of the same name ; the whole being 
greatly Hifestcd by the piratical^ 
prows, wiiich plunder and enslave 
the inhabitants. 

St. Julian Isle — A very small 
island in tlie Eastern Seas, about 
18 leagues distant from Victoire 
Isle. Lat. 0®. 49'. S. Long. lOG®. 
60'. E. 

St. Matthew’s Isles. — A clus- 
ter of very small islands, situated 
about 26 k^ues cast from the 
Isiand of Bootaii, between the fifth 
ond sixth degret^s of .south latitude, 
and the I24iili and 125tli of east lon- 
gitude. 

St. ' riiOME. — A small town in the 
Carnatic, near to Madms, named 
by the natives Mailnpnram, or the 
City of Hejiooeks. Lat. 13°. 1'. N. 
Long. 80°. 22'. E. 

Tins place is situated close to the 
sea, w Inch forms here a kind of bay 
or small haven. It stands in a fine 
plain, aboiitidirig with cocoa nut 
trees, which retaiir their verdure 
throughout the whole year. The in- 
liabitanfs consist of I'lindoos; Ma- 
liomtiK^diuis, and Bomaii Catholic 
Christians ; the latter being a bastard 
race, a mixture of the Portuguese 
and natives, and of a very dark com- 
plexioti. ' ' 

When tile Portuguese commander, 
Gama, took the town of Meliapobr 
(St. Thome’s), he found a great ntiiny 
inhabit ants who prof<:kH*d the Christ- 
ian religion, of the NesforitiU or 
Clialdean persuasiom Me ebanged 
the name df the pmed taSt Thonie 
in hononi^ of tlie ■ ajmstle; which it 
still retaim among EuIdpieatts.^ lb 
July, ^18S|2, a Ftobfelv fieot Ihtln Trifle 
tRirntdow ’%nder of 
.doilh t i^e^- biuixpeotedly landed 


In 1749 this town was taken pos- 
session of by Admiral Boseawen, as 
he Ibnnd the Roman Catholic inha- 
bitant^ and priests couvQycd liitolli- 
gciiccTo tlie French in Ponrlicliern-, 
For many years the town belonged 
to the Nabobs of Arcot; but, after 
the death of Anwar iid Deeii, seemed 
to belong to nobody; for there were 
no officers, either civil or military, 
acting with authority in the place. 
In the Curnntic wars it was taken 
possession of by the government of 
Madras, and has remained subject 
to that presidency tf^ver siucc. (Otviie, 
Fra Paolo, Britre, ^e.) ' ® 

Saipoor, iS/iahiiMra)» — A town 
possessed by imlependent zemindars, 
ill the province of Gnndw'aiia, district 
of Singhrowla, situatcMl on the N. 
W. side of the Rhair River, i 5 miles 
from the sonthcrii frontier of the 
Hhotas district, in Beliar. 

2'. N. Long. 82° 50'. E. 

Sakkau.— A distrkjt in the Ni- 
zam’s territories, in the province ot' 
Bejapoor, named by the Mahom- 
niedaiis Xiisserilabad, aUd situated 
about the 17th degree of north lati- 
tude. ’riiis IS a very feililc, well- 
watered district, being principally 
situated between the Rivers Krish- 
na and Bci'mah, and ])artly inter- 
sected by the latter ; but its product 
or population by ilb meaiis cqu^t 
what . it might ‘attain under a better 
fonn of governm^t. 'i'he jioftioii 
6f the district t6 the boVth 6f the 
lleemah is billy, but not mbbntain- 
ot*. The prineipki io^vus are Sak- 
Tkar and Nusseritabad.' : ■ • ' ■ ? . 

' SAipcAm^A 00 

of 'Bcjaplifor, 
side of 

E. from ‘ ijRy ^ Bidtapoor, and 
. tfid 'eapita^’bf^a 0 the Ni- 

aam’s abtbifiiofrs of the. smbe 
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I At. 17®. 4'. Ni Long. 76®. 58'. 

L. t 

Salayr lsLE.*-rAn islatid in the 
Eastern Seas, situated off the south- 
em extremity of Celebes, about the 
6tli degiiee of south iatitiide.* In 
length it may be ^timated at 40 
miles, by eight the average breadth. 
There are many smaller islands, 
-which lie round and near Salayr, and 
belong to it ; but of these only two 
are inhabited, Boiiarautto and Ca- 
lawe. 

This island i^ mountainous and 
woody, yet better cultivated and 
peopled m(»st of the eastern isles, 
the iiihabilaiits also appearing to 
have attained to a superior stage of 
'Civilization. The principal produce 
is millet, which is the diief subsist- 
ence of the natives, aiid cultivated 
advantageously, each piece of ground 
being fenced in.* Cotton is also 
raisea in the same manner, from 
which coarse blue and white striped 
cloths are manufactured for internal 
consumption and exportation. The 
houses of the inhabitants are good, 
and thotficher classes, in travelling, 
are canied in bamboo chairs over 
, horses being usdd only in 
the level coiuitiy. By Captain Eor- 
rcst, in 1775, the inhabitants were 
computed at 60,000. 

The jVJ acassai .s, who had ohtai ned 
possession of this island, made a 
cession of it to Ihc ]\ing of Ter- 
nate, from whom it w'as wrested by 
the Dutch Eastindia Company. In 
1775 Salayr was governed by 14 na- 
tive regents, who resorted once a 
year, in the oioUtli of October, to 
Eort Rotterdam, ip Celebes, to per- 
form the custemaiy duties of vassal- 
age to the Dotdi, oil wliose part • a 
junior merchant resided on balayr,^ 
in a palBsadddd^ foil. 
perresty €apUiin^ Iimt0% jrO , 

SALB>iGbRE,;(iS^<mgiir).---A dis- 
Irict ip the IVlatay 

tend! ^ alupg 

and ipivemed by a l^hDiiiine^ii 
who hears the title of E^ahi. 
trade of fbis^^jiiaee chiefly 
in Prince of Wales' IsJatidy 


which is at no grcatdistance ; but, 
afto the ships for China have left 
that hipiid, there is some trade to 
be coUeoted. Thp Buggess prows* 
import 'to Salangoie pepper, cloves, 
wild pntmegs^ wax, nutmeg oil, rat- 
tans, dammer, wood oil, &c. From 
a large river ; near to Salengore, 
named Bumam, great quantities of 
long rattans are brought. As, in 
most other Malay principalities, the 
^prince, or sovereign, is. tlic chief 
merchant, and monopolizes the trade, 
ships lying here in the river are se- 
cure from the attacks of pirates; 
blit, in the roads, it is necessary to 
be on the alert against straggling 
praws, which are always roving 
about, and ready to take advantage 
of any inattention. 

The Biiggesses of Celebes have 
still a small settlement here, and, 
with a great majority of the inha- 
bitants, profess the Mahommedaii 
religion. Salengore being a getraiuo 
Malay state, the Malaya language 
is here spoken in its greatest purity. 
{Elmore^ Marsden^ L^deu, ^c.) 

Salibabo Isles. —A cluster of 
Islands in the Eastern Seas, situated 
about the fourth degree of north la- 
titude, and between the 126tli and 
127tb of east longitude. The names 
of the principal Islands are Tulour 
(or Kcrcolaog), Salibabo, and Ka- 
bruang-^thc first being much the 
largest I'he Island of Salibabo lies 
to the south of Tnlour, from which 
it is divided by a narrow steal t about 
one mile in the bireadth, thedrcuni- 
fercnce of the island being about 15 
miles* 

All these islduds arc wcU culli- 
vaf ed and popedojos, having plenty 
of provisions, such as calavanses, 
potatoes, ric;c» goala, hogs,&c. The in- 
habitants are Iff the Malay colour, 
witlLloug hair, apd have for arms 
lances^ swords, targets, and dag- 
gers. lliey; fwe mwch oppressed by 
&ek! kolanos, oir chiefBy and sold as 
slaves: for tii^ngS>0ences. . The^ in- 
babitaiits of Balibaho lslfin^^.ygiy 
hrequently at vvsr with ihoj^p^ 
hruang, distant 0Te or siit 
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They barter provisions with such 
ships as pass for coarse calicoes, red 
handkcrchicis, coarse cutteiy, 

' {Forrest, ^c.) v . = . 

Sallawatty. — One of the Par 
puan or oriental Negro Isles^ situ- 
ated about the 131st degree of east 
longitude, and separated from the 
Island of Papita, or New Guinea, 
by a narrow strait. In length it 
may be estimated at 30 miles, bv 
25 tlie average breadth. This islana 
produces a great deal of sago of an 
excellent quality. 

In 1770 a fleet of Papuan boats 
sailed up the Straits of Patientia, 
which separate Batchian from Gi- 
lolo, on a plundering expedition; 
but the Dutch took the Rajah of 
Salwatty prisoner, and banished him 
to the Cape of Good Hope. 

Salianah, (Sa/Aeyaa). — A town 
in Northern Hiiidostan, tributary to 
the Goorkhali Rajah of Nepaul. Lat 
29® 2'. N. Long. 81®. 37'. E. 

Sallee, {Sali \ — ^A town in the 
province of Gujrat, situated on the 
north side of the Mahy River, 38 
miles E. by N. from Cambay. Lat. 
22®. 27'. N. Long. 73®. Off. E, 

Saloon, {Salavan). — A town in 
the Nabob’s territories, in the pro- 
vince of Oude, 65 miles 8. S. E. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 26®. 2'. N. Long. 
81®. 24'. E. 

S A LOOK. — A town in the Noilhem 
Circars, 53 miles N. ^V^ from Viza- 
gapatain. Lat. 18®. 26'. N. Long. 
83®. IS)'. E. 

Salsette Isle. — An island ou the 
west coast of India, in the province 
of Aiirungabad, and formerly sepa- 
rated from Bombay by a narrow 
strait, about 200 yards across, oppo- 
site to tbe fort of Tanuali. In length 
•it may be estimated at 18 miles, by 
14 the aA’crage brcaath. 

Tlie .soil of this island is well, 
adapted for the cultivation of indigo, 
sugar, cotton, flax, and hemp ; but 
it most unaccountably remains in a 
<lesolate uiicnllivhtcd state, and al- 
most wholly covered with jungle, 
although in the vicinity of so;rioh a 
tnarket as Bombay; Tina cfrcnm- 


stance, however, has not the same 
tendency to promote improvement 
ill India that it has in Europe, the 
most savage part of Bengal being 
within 20 miles of Calcutta, and 
w'holly uninhabited. The Island of 
Salsette isconsc^ueiitly still more un- 
healthy tlmii Bombay, the jungle 
being thicker, and the valiies more 
shut in. At present it scarcely pro- 
duoes the lOOlhpart of what it might 
supply, and is m proportion thinly 
iiihaoited. 

The most substantial improvement 
that has yet taken place with respect 
to this island, is the causeway which 
connects it with Bombay, completed 
by Mr. Duncan in 1805, although it 
‘ Is said to have had a prejudicial effect 
on the harbour of Bombay. A guard 
is constantly kept at the causeway, 
to prevent the introduction of con- 
traband articles for Salsette, al- 
though under the British gbvcrii- 
ment, is still subject to the Malia- 
ratta regulations, as far as regards 
taxes. The acquisition of this island 
was expected to have proved a much 
greater advantage to Bombay than 
it has turned out; and, on account 
of the slow progress of itsMprov^ 
ment, it has been proiiosed to colo- 
nize it with Chinese. 

Notwithstanding its present deso- 
late condition, Salsette is remarkably 
rich in mythological antiquities, and 
the remaiiv of tanks, terraces, and 
flights of steps around them, indicate 
a former slate of prosperity, and the 
coHcclion of a considerable popula- 
tion. At Kenneri, on this island, 
there are Several very extraordinary 
caverns excavated: the largest re- 
sembles that at .Carli, but is inferior 
ill size and elegance. ' Its peculiar 
ortiamenfs are two gigaatsc figures 
of Buddha, nearly and 

each filling ope kidc'^lhe vestibule. 

fect^reservfi^H ) iii cohkf^^^ 
their having and :red 

fainted by^ Pdlliffigiicse, wTio tiiius- 
mimed of ■ Buddha into a 

Chinsdait^uiW* ' On the sea coast, 
ibove- hi^' Wilted nyurky exteii^ve 
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rncloKiircs arc levelled, and divided 
into parlilions of about 2(> feet 
scjiiiin?, wliicii arc filled by the over- 
l]o^\ iiipf of tlie sea, and eontaiii six 
or eijilit i nehes of water. Reforc tlie 
next spring lido, all the tluidity is 
exhaled by the lu^at the sun, and 
the salt is gatJiered from the bottom 
of tife enclosure, and afterwards 
further refined. A little salt of a 
siiperor kind is prociire<l at the time 
of the cxhuiatioi), by fixing a jt^.q;ed 
piece of stick in tJ^e water, when fir.st 
let into tlic reservoirs, to which, as 
the water eva])orai OS, .saldic particles 
adhere, to the weight of three or four 
oniiecs. 'fiko finest kind of salt, used 
in the west of India for the table, 
conies from Arabiti, in pieces not 
unlike a cliocsc iii shape^ and 
sparkling in ajipeanuicelike a sugar- 
loaf. 

This island, named by Europeans 
SalselTc, is by the natives called 
Jhalta, or Sliastcf; the derivation of 
which is uncertain. It was long pos* 
sessed by the Portuguese, but was 
wrested from them by the Malnirat- 
tas, about: 1750. In 1773, during a 
rupture with that uatibn« the Coin- 
jl^tiiy’iiM^iops obtained possession of 
it, and it was Ibrnially ceded by the 
Maharattas, at the. treaty of Poor- 
bunder, in 1776, sub.scqueutly con- 
firmed at the peace of 1782^, when 
all the small islands iu the gulf 
formed by Bonibay and Salseltc were 
also ceded.^ {Lord Vtuentia, MaU 
eobuy il/oor, H, Graham^ Remnel, ^c.) 

Samasan.— A lowm posscssed«by 
native chiefs in alliance with the 
Rritisb, I22 nules N. W. from Dtdbi, 
Lut. 30®. 2'. N> Long. 76®. 4b' E. 

Sa m a NOi-rrA : town: iu the A fgan 
territories, ii^.-tlio’provhice of IVImil- 
tan, ilLstiict of fia^kar, situated on 
the east Lat 

28®. ir. 4a>ng. 10?, 67, E. ' 

S A M A N apJ— A ftitch residency io 
the island of pally tea* 

tb(! piiriibse pf ibspcctimi, as alnmst 
no tradf is carH<]^ on. JLat 7®. 

S; Ijong. 11#^. E, ' 

Saiiianap is a coiisiderabjlb village, 
inhibited by one third Chnicse and* 


two thirds Malays, the latter having 
mosques, and the former temples and 
allendaiit priests. {^Tombe, (Sc.) 

Samar Islk.— One of the Philip- 
pines,. situated .south cast iVuin tin; 
iai^e island of Luzon, from w hich it 
is separated by ii strait about IIm; 
leagues in breadth. In length it may 
be estimated at 140 miles, by 60 the 
average breadth. 

The soil of this island is extremely 
dirlile, and cultivated with little 
trouble. Besides other grain, I lie 
native Bisayaiis raise a considerable 
(piaiitity of lice, which is wholly 
appropriated to the use of the paio- 
cliial clergy, or of the scUU‘nit.iit at 
Mauilla. The food of the natives 
consists eliictly of a species of pot a- 
toc, yams, and a root named gaby. 
I’he sugar-cane, cabbages, garlic, 
onions, melons, the china orange, 
lemons, vegetahlcs, and several fruits 
not common in India, arc cnltivated 
here, particularly figs, of wlikh there 
are many ditferent species. Pepper, 
honey, and wax arc found in the 
woods, whieli swiirm with birds, and 
among otliiTs the domestic fowl. I ii 
these woods, also, there are many 
kinds of iiioiikcys, some of them re- 
markably large ,dccr, wild bulfaloes, 
and other quadrupeds. 'J'he iron 
trecy ebony, and dying woods, glow 
ill every part of the island, and gold- 
dust is found ill the interior. 

The iiative.s of Samar arc Bisay- 
aiis ; such as re.sidc on the sea-eoast 
were formerly Mahommeduns, but 
have been cimverted by the inis- 
siom^ jcsiiits to the religion and 
allegiance of Spain. Their hou.ses 
arc constructed^ of bainbgos, and 
raised a few feet from, the ground, \o> 
adroit of a circiilatioh of air under 
iiehth', and tlie natives generally arc . 
lodged, , fed, andT clothed, wifii very 
Jjittlc trouble pr expense. The streams 
are even' where sliaded by the bam- 
boo, and the woods contain creeping 
plants and rattans, which supply the 
place of nails in a 'Bisayan^s dwel- 
ling. Cotton and the fibres of 
banyan fig-tree furnish m^tcrhds tbr^. 
the scanty apparel he requires, 'llio 
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pririits exercise over them a patriarch- 
al Hiitliorily, wliicii is in general cheer- 
fnlly snhniittcd to. Advice and ad- 
nioiiition on tiicir part is always ac- 
Voinpanicd with some small present 
or wine, medicines, liquor, or animal 
tood, which inlluences the Indian to 
an industry he w'onid hut otherwise 
exert. When puinshnicnt is neces- 
sary it is promptly inflicted, which 
the priest is enabled to do by acting 
in a military as well as sacerdotal^ 
caparity. In his own parish it is 
c'oinpetcnt to each missionary to is- 
.sMc orders for building or repairing 
th<^ fort, lor providing it w^ith cannon 
and umiiiuiiition, and for the con- 
struct ion of war canoes, which he fre- 
quently commands in person. The 
instrumeni mostly used, both for the 
purposes of war and industry, is a 
species of creese somewhat different 
from that of the Malays. The gal- 
leon always touches here on the 
passage from Acapulco to Manilla, 
which attracts the Indians from the 
n(‘ighhouriiig islands. {La Pa^e, 
Av. iyc.) 

Samaranu.— A fortified town on 
the north east coast of Java, the <;a- 
pital of a large district, and ranking 
in importance next to llatavia. Lat 
(P, 54'. S. l.orig. 110°. as'. JE. 

I’he .sea coast coded to the Dutch 
East India Company, and attached 
to the goveriimeiit of Saniarang, ex- 
t(nid(!d from Oelof)ainpaiig to I'agal 
in the west; the breadth inland is va- 
rious, [>enetrating further up the 
<M)iuitry at. one place than another. 
The whole was divided into nine 
n'sidenccs; viz. Oclopampaiig, Sou- 
rahliaya, Gressec, Samaiiiq) (on the 
Island o&Madura), Bcmbang Joaua, 
Jajiara, Samarang, Pacaloiiga, and 
Tagal. 

• 'Hie town of Samqn^iig is only 60 
mihjs distant from the residence of. 
the Emperor of Matarain, and 105 
from that of the Sultan of Joucki, 
the two greatest potentates in the 
island. It isintepecled by a river; 
but the sboalne^ of the coast is .such 
tlwt ships of burthca cannot aneiior 
nearer 46 tlui shore' than one and a 


half leagues, nor can the river he 
entered at all Iwifore half Hood ; and 
here, as along the north c(Aist of Java 
generally, the tide rises hut once 
in 24 hours. One mile cast of Sa- 
marang River is that of Caligawa; 
both of them being iiavigabie for 
small boats a sifort distance up the 
country, and having their Sources 
among the iVIataram mountains. On 
the hanks of ibosc rivers nnmcrtlDS 
campongs of Chinese and Javanese 
arc skittered. • 

Samarang is surrounded by a w all 
and di tell, possesses a good liospital 
ami a public school, chielly for the 
teaching of the mathematics, and 
there is also a theatre Ikmc. The 
houses occupied by hiUropeans are 
mostly built of small stones. I'lic sur- 
rounding country being extremely 
fertile provisions are remarkably 
cheap, and generally of a good (jua- 
lity. At this plafc residtjs tlm go- 
vernor of Java (as distinguished from 
Batavia), his autfiorify extending 
from Cherihon to the eastern extre- 
mity of the island. lie i s appoi nted 
by the high regency, and is suhor- 
diiiat^i to the govcnior-giBiierai at 
Batavia; hut the establisinneiit i 4 , 
one of the most importanMVTfava. 
All the oomuiihiications with the 
empires of Mataram and joucki, be- 
sides other Javanese kingdoms and 
principalities, centre hero ; and it i,s 
likewise the general depot of this 
quarter of the island, wlncli produces 
large quantities of rice, sugar, eolfee, 
and pepper. A great proiwrlion of 
thc*Vessels that fill the magazine at 
Batavia touch here. The goveni- 
niciit of Saniarang is in conscqiienca 
one of the most luemtive under the 
Dutch East liidiaCbinpainy; surpass- 
ed only by that of govcriSbr-general. 
The appointment is geficrially chang- 
ed every year,.and is icsbrved for the. 
• counsellors of itidhu aro not 
rich,or w^ho have lost their property, 
to enable them to reailizc a fortune. 
On a steep rock, three quarters of 
mile behind Bci^j^n^froni. a bam- 
boo pbseryatoprj all ihc adjacent 
coast,; mo6htaini^'^d rivers, arc 
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ceptible; and, on the same hei^lity in a state of peipetaal hostility. The 
at a short distance firoih the obserra- fort is very iiidifl’ei'ciit as a place of 
tory, are several tombs of deceased defence* and iu a state of rapid dc« 
Javanese princes, surrounded by cay. The Jioiises are erected on 
walls built of small stones. (Tombe, posts, built of bamboos, and covered ' 
StavaHnus, with mats; and the Spanish inhabit- 

SA.MBAH, {Sanibku),’^A town in ants, id place of attempting to im- 
the Seik territories, Vi the province prove the natives in the arts and 
of Lalfhre, situated on the east side eoiivcnicncics of life, arc insensibly 
of the small River Dee^, 55 miles sinking into the manners and cus- 
N#N.E. from the city of Lafiorc. toms of Uie very people whom they 
Lat. 32®. 34'. N. Long. 74®. 8'. J5. ^(fect to despise. The only edifice 
Sambass.^^A town on tha. west of note is the church, which in a 
coast of the Island of Romeo, and Spanish settlement is always good ; 
an excellent market for opium, the it is built of stone, 
consumption being above 500 ohests The military force at Samboangaii 
per annum. Lat. i®, N. Loiig> consists of from 150 to 200 soldiers, 
109®. 26'. E. natives of Manilla, and arc generally 

On account of the piracies com- as defective in discipline as the fort 
mitted hy the inhabitants^ this place is in strength. This place is the 
was attacked by the British in 1812; Botany Bay of the Philippines, par- 
but they were repulsed with consi- ticular crimes being punished by h.i- 
derable loss, and suffered still more nishment to this place ; the conduct 
by pestilentiaPeflects of the clf- of the inhabitants is, ho^vever, inucli 
mate. In 1813 a second ex)ieditioti better than this circumstance would 
was fitted out * against it, w hich indicate, wliich is in a great measure 
proved completely successful. (JS*/- owing to the exertions of the priests 
fwore, 4"^.) settled among them. The naviga- 

S AMBER, {Samhhara, a jS'torc).— A tors wiio have accidently called hero 
Rajpoot town in the province of Aj- have been surprised to find the in- 
20 miles west from the city of habitants, both of Spanish extraction 
Jycn’SgBV. Lat. 26®. 56'. N. Long, and natives, so w'cll acquainted w ith 
76®. 20'. E. Near to tins town is a European music, particularly I Ian- 
salt lake, about 13 miles long, by dersaiid country dances, wliicli are 
two broad, from whence great part here performed on violins, bassoons, 
of Hindostan is still supplied with and flutes, the orchestra being coni- 
salt, and from whence, during the posed of natives of the island. Fo)- 
Mogiilgovcrimient,it was carried as this they arc also Indebted to the 
far as Benares and fiahar. (J, Grant, priests, w ho have likewise taught 
J-c. ^re.) “ them to dance — a species of agility 

i$AMBOAKOAN^A Spanish settle- extremely repugnant to an Asiatic 
ment on the S. W. extremity of the disposition. 

Island of Magitidanao. Lat. 6®. 45'. The country adjacent to Sarahoan> 
N. Long. 15&®. 10'. E. The town gan is fertile; and the cattle have 
of Samboangan is situated on the imiltjpUed so ^atly as to he of little 
banks of a small rivulet wliicli flows value. At this place tiie Sjuuiiards 
into the sea. The number of inha- stop the Chinese junks bound to the 
bitanis are about 1000; among whif:h easWard. The anchorage befon? 
are included the officers, soldiers, andt the fort is foul and rocky, but abreast 
their respective families. . In its eii- of the town it is better. The Spa- 
vfrons are several small look-out uiards and their subiects here are 
house% ero^d on posts 12 feet high, much infested by piratical prows, 
in all of constant guard which plunder andT obt otF vessels 

kept qjlj^ Sithc hostilities of the na- richly laden while lylii^* Iwr- 
tigeSijPhAvhom the Spaniards arc hour, aud frcqiieutly makavleK'cnis 
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close to the fort, and carry off the 
iiiliabitaiits, whom they sell into 
slavery. 

About the year 1765 this /oriress 
•w’as nearly captured by the $oo|oos 
by the following: stratagem : Ono of 
their sultans, Ameer ul Momenin, 
came with, a numerous retinue to 
Samboangan under pretence of being 
converted ; but the plot was disco> 
vered, and the sultan with his family 
sent prisoners to Manilla, where they 
remained until the capture of that^ 
place by the British in 17(12, when 
they were liberated. (Mears, For- 
rest, Sonnerat, ^c.) 

SAMGAUM,()%<(t»^iima). — ^^A town 
in the Northern Carnatic, situated 
on the north side of the Penuar Ri- 
ver, 17 miles W. N. W. from Nel- 
loor. Lat. 14®. 33'. N. Long. 70®. 
44^E. 

Samronour, (Semroaii and Ghwr- 
semrottr). — An ancient and extensive 
city a few miles south of Bhareh, in 
the Tcrriani of Nepaul, of which tlie 
ruins only now remain. Lat. 26®. 
46'. N. Long. 85®. 30'. E. lii this 
district arc also the ruins of a very 
largo tank, named Biindar Pokrah, 
which, although useless and neglect- 
ed, indicates that this part of the 
country, at present overgrown with 
forest trees, was formerly better Jkj- 
pulated, and in a more tlourislniig 
condition. The mins of Semruuu 
arc situated bet>vecn the Bnkkia and 
the .ruiniia River. {Hiripatrich, ^'c.) 

Sancot.-t-A village tributary to 
the Ghoorkhali Rj^jali of Nepaul, in 
the province of Seriuugur, Gonsisting 
of from 40 to 50 hduscs. Lat. 3(r. 
liy. N. Long. 70^. 33'. E. tfie 
lands in tjie vidiiity^of thla plac:e are 
well cultivated, >aiid. liere' aU-ays 
noted for their tertUi^. Formerly a 
4rade subsisted with the Bootan^i 
wdio purchased min and leR wool 
in exchange, la the snrioundiiig 
forests are; oak, atis, and pongar 
trees.. Many of the hdiabitaiits are 
affected: with liuge . tumours, in the 
ncoki 

^AN0AILAlb^A bay and. harbour 
in the <la)iui4aif 


Mangecdara. This place ahoiuids 
with hitat, and.opposile to it theto is 
an a.ssemi>lage of islands, the most 
c^iisterly of which is reniarkahle for 
the great plenty of groeii turtle. The 
tortoise-shell is also found here. 
(Dalrymple, 4*c.) 

Saxda.— A hhvii in the* ];rovince 
of Sindc, siitiatetl on the soutji bank 
of the Gooiicc River, on the route 
from I1ydcrahad,thc capital of Sinde, 
to Liickpiit Bunder, and afterwards 
toMiuidavee, on tile Gulf ofCutcb. 
Lat 26® 6'. N. 

I'his is a largo and populous town, 
and the country near it is well cul- 
tivated. 'i'he Goonee is here, in the 
month of August, luo yanis broad, 
and one and a half deep. 

Sandblwood Isle. — A large island 
in the E*astorn Seas, situated to the 
south of the Island of Floris, about 
the 10th degree of iiortli latitude. 
In length it may be estimated at 100 
miles, by 30 the average breadth; 
blit it has never b(4ui explored, and 
nothuig is known respectiug it. nor 
how it aerjuired its present name. 

.Sandv. — A town belonging to the 
Nabob of Oiide, district of Khyrar 
bad, 26 miles S. E. from 1'urriieka- 
batl. Lat. 27®. 18®. N. Lasig: TO®.*" 
6b'. E. 

^’hc country' immediately to tlio 
north of this place is extremely bar- 
ren and sandy, there being tracts of 
it without a tive or shrub to shade 
tiio arid sidlg The land is covered 
witli dust by the wind, which in the 
cold season generally blows trom 10 
to 12 every day. The surrounding 
couiitiy has a bleak, dreary, and de- 
solate appearance; The troops, white 
marching through it, sink deep in 
tile light sand every footstep, and 
arc blinded by clouds of dust. In 
the vicinity of this place te a. laigc 
lake, Which in most seasons of the 
^'ear is covered witte waicr-fuwi. 
(TVwwmit, ^-f.) 

Sanuy * Desert. — -An extensive 
tract of cotuUry. thus nauicd in the 
i.'iaps, havitigdhe ||fsw|nce ofCutcli 
to the south; Gnjrat ws the east; 
Sinde to. west to the 
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nurtfi. This region has not been re- 
cently explored by any European ; 
hut from till* testimonies of tJic na- 
tives collected on the easlern border, 
thci\! is reason to believe it is by no 
inoiuis a completely barren wilder- 
ness like the di*serts of Arabia. On 
the oontrorv, although the eoiuitrv in 
general eonsisls of an arid, unpro- 
ductive sand, yet it contains inanv^ 
cultivated spots, and is interspersed 
with petty cliiefships aud stationary 
tribes. • ^ 

The most powerful of these are the 
■Bidlooehec Kosahs, nho settled in 
tlie country about 27 years ago, and 
art* iiai-u'd Siryes by the aborigiiie.s 
of the eounlry. Iliey are a race tif 
sanguinary thieves, who infest the 
whole of llic Parkut district, and ex- 
tend their ravages into the Joiidpoiir 
terriltuies. 'l1iey are armed with 
swords, and in general well mounted, 
'riiey move in iimnhers from 100 to 
00(),Vhieh force is siiflieient to ovei- 
roine any that <he country* Ciui col- 
lect at a sliort notice, aijd by some 
aebicvcmentN of desperate " valour 
they have inspired the natives with 
great terror. 

Their dr('.s.s and mamicr resemble 
* those the Sindeans. They never 

cut their hair; bnt,liavi.iglet it grow 
to a great length, tie it in a knot on 
the top of llieir heads. There are 
12,000 IJaloochee.s scattered over 
Dhat, Parkur, ajid Nejer, or that 
tract of land marked a de.sci t in 
the maps. They acknowledge ho 
superior, and subsist by their horses 
and swords, entering into the scavicc 
of the dilfereiit predatory cliiettains. 
Jleing originally tram Siiide tliey re- 
tain a great afrection. tor their native 
country, and when one of them dies 
his remains are conveyed for inter- 
ment to tliat province. 

'J’he River Looiiee, which comes 
from Marw'ar, runs through the 
Gun ah district, and is .said to fall 
into the Hun« w'hich hoiiiuls Cutch 
to the norths It is represented as a 
small in the cold sea^m 
of the |j||£ with very lowr hank's. 
The ro^IPPross this tract of coun- 
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try from Tlnhdunpoor has been dc-» 


scribed as follows : 

Cos.s. 

To Elieclote - - • - - - 3 

'Po Soncte ------ 4 * 

To AIoiTwarra - - - - - 4 

To Soscegan - - - - - - 5 

To the bank of the Rxai - - 2 

To the opposite bank - - - 16 
I’o IlhcrraiiTia ----- 2 

To MV'cniwow ----- 8 

To Nnggiir Parkur - - - - 6 


* 5(» 

The road is .said to be good the 
whole way. Tim Run in this quar- 
ter is represented to to a waste san- 
dy Iniet, deslitnte of I’resii water and 
vegetation; and. in tlie journey across 
it, there is no hailing place for the 
whole 16 coss, on account of the to- 
tal want of drinkable water. Rrack- 
ish water is found on a tract about 
six coss ill cireiimrerence, call('<l 
Ntirrah, sitnatcii on Iho Run, and 
covered with jungle, which serves as 
an asylum for tinoves* This space 
is uninlia)>ited and uncultivated, Iho 
soil being the same as that of the 
Run ; yet the w^ater, such iui it is, is 
found very near the surface. Sooee- 
gaiiiii stands near the Run, which 
comes from Arrisur in Wagur, and 
takes a sw:ccp round Cutch. 
crossing the Run the distiict of Pur- 
kur commences. 

From Parreciiuggur, 30 coss w^cst, 
is .situated Islamiiagur^in which dist- 
anee the traveller experimiecs much 
difficulty from the .sand hills, heal, 
glare, and want of water, the wells 
being eight or 10 coss distant from 
each other, and very deep,; their ap- 
pearance indicates a considerable 
duration. Retween the two towns 
above mentioned there are no regur 
ior villages, biit the Waiidyas and 
Nyras arc to be mot w ith in the 
viciui x of the wells. There are two 
migratory hordes, who inmlnre flocks 
of goats, cowrs, and oami^SV as tho 
season suiks, amb are by ^t^ Soda 
Kajpoot.s, but are ef Ue mdeh Jinx- 
ed with Siiide*^ MabdlhBlt^iEm AU 
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o\cr this saiuly tract, scattercnl jun- pools. There are three forts in this 
and coarse veg^etation of dill'erent tract, Kudha, RulliarccN and Meiln, 
S4)rls supply the cattle with food. which lie to the westward of the 
. Ba jerce and Moong arc the only above route, and arc garrisoned by 
grains produced, and these only in Siiidcan detachments. This part of 
spots where the sandy soil is a little the country exhibits little or no ciil- 
inixed with clay. Ghee, the produce tivatioii; the ii^iabitants syiibsisting 
of Uieir numerous flocks, finds a rear on the produce of their numerous 
dy market throughout the whole of flocks of cattle and camels, which 
Cutcli, and principally at Luckput are purchased at a low price, and ex- 
Bunder. The natives cat goat’s ported to Gujrat \ 

Ih'sli, and have vegetables of various# The distritd of Dliat jnclndes a 
kinds. Water-melons of an excel- subdifision named Raree Rawar, si- 


lent kind are produced tliroiighoiii 
tliis parched and arid region, and 
fiirnish a most grateful retieslimeiit. 

Tslatmiagiir is described as a strong 
fort, situated in the desert, and des- 
titute of water without the walls. It 
is uphchl by tlie Siudeaii (^hief, Meer 
Gholaiim Ali, as part of a chain of 
communication across the desert. 
Twelve coss, in a iiurth-wcstward 
direction from Islainiiugur, is (he 
fort of Meittub, and 14 coss further 
that of Kher|)oor — both resembling 
Islamiiagur, and tJio last only 35 
coss from Hyderabad, the ctipiial of 
8indc. 

The country north from Parkur, 
towards Amercote, is called Dhat, 
and was originally subject to the 
Soda Rajah of Amcrcotc. Accord- 
ing to the report of the natives, the 
distance from Coss. 

Parkur to Weeraw^ow', N.W. is 7 
Kajora, N. - - - 22 
Kuaiia, N.W. , - i.-v 8 
Guddra, N.W. - - 20 
Neclwa, N. - - - 8 
Amercote, N.W. - 15 

80 

Between Weerawow and Rajoora 
there is said, to be one well, bills of 
sand, and jungle. At Koanna a 
well,, and at Guddra a tank ; the lat- 
ter being the property of a Soda Raj- 
poot originally from Amercote. Be- 
tween Koaoa and Guddra there are 
two or three wells r and from Giid- 
dra.to Ne^eldra^ aiuid^ hills and one 
wqll. half to tlw 

Soda, and half to the Rhatore Raj- 

3 A 


tuated immediately on the west bor- 
der of Marwar, and inhabited solely 
by Rhatore Rajpoots. The natives 
of Dhat ai'C described as pacifically 
inclined, possessing few horses, and 
armed with swords only. They are 
ill consequence compelled to support 
the Sindean detachments, to' pre- 
serve them from the depredations of 
the Kosahs and other Sindean plun- 
derers, who devastate the coijftitry. 
{Maemurdo, ^c,) • 

Sanding Isles, (Pm7o 
Two small islands situated off the 
S. W. coast of Sumatra, near the 
south-eastern extremity of the Nas- 
sau or Poggy Isles, in which group 
tliey arc sometimes iucludecL They *" 
arc both inhabited, and their only re- 
markable production is the long nut- 
meg, which grows w ild on tiieni; and 
some good timber, particularly of the 
kind known by the name of marbaw. 
All ofliccr and a few men were land- 
ed here in l/69, with a view to the 
establishment of a settlement, and 
remained a few months, during which 
time it rained without cessation. The 
scheme was subsequently abandoned 
as unlikely to answer any useful 
purpose. {MarsdeHf ^t.) 

Sangamsere, { Safigatmsara , the 
Conjltience). — A small town in the 
province of Bejapoor, district of Con- 
caii, situalcd on tlic banks of the 
Zyghur or ilaigur River. Lat. 17®. 
IP. N. Long. 73®. 15'. E. Hero 
the troops from Bombay, intended 
to^cend to the Un^H^armUlic by 
the Ambah Pass, are usNUy landed 
from boats, which can come nearly 
up to tlie town. 
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Sangara, {Sancard). — A small 
town ill the Nizam’s tcrrilorics, in 
Ihe provitico of NaiidcTe, situated at 
the .junrtioii of the Maiizora with 
the River (jodavery, 43 nnh!s S. 1%. 
from the town of Naiidere. Lat. 
18®. 41>'. K. I.orij-. 78®. 1’'. R. 

iSANGAk. — A towAi in the iMaha- 
ratlii territories, in the province of 
Alalwah, situated in a plain sni> 
rounded by a ran^eof low hills, lait. 
23®. 5tf . N^ iuon!^. 78®. 60'. R. 'riie 
oonntry toHhc.Avest is Jiilly, Ivit the 
altitude is not gjrcat, covered with 
low juinrie, and hut little ciiltivuted. 

Sangik l.SLK. — An Island in the 
Eastern Seas, situated bctwc'eii the 
third and fourth degredt of north la- 
titude, and 126th and 126th of east 
lon^iiedc. In length it may be es- 
timated at 30 miles, hy 10 miles Ihe 
avene^e breadth; and it is sarroii tid- 
ed t>y 46 smaller islands of Aarions 
diin(^i.sions. l«VoTu the sea the land 
a[>{)eiirs hii^li and well wooded ; and 
the coa.st has hetler harbours, and is 
less dangerous from iiidden rocks 
and slioals than most of the EastiTU 
Islands. The eountry is well inha- 
hited, and alTords rclVeshincnts of va- 
^rioiis kinds, siieli as bullocks, hogs, 
goats, ^d poultry ; ^ud eoeoa nuts 
are ill .such plenty, that au oil is cx- 
press4}d from them and exported. 
Spices are also proenred, with which 
a trade is ciUTied on lo Afaghidaiiao, 
About the middle of the Avest coast 
of the island is the tu^vn, bay, and 
harbour of 'farooiia ; opposite to 
uhicl^ on the east coast, is also a 
town and harbour calh*d 4’abookaiig, 
tlic harbour of which i.^ sheltered by 
two islands, ’^flierc arc many other 
harhours towards the, south <-nd of 
this i.sland, along the middle of which 
runs a ridge of liigli nioiiiitaiiis, tcr- 
ininutcd to the northward by a lofty 
\<ilcano, from.Avhicii there wa.s a 
great cnlption in. 171 1. • 

This island ^ was formi;rly uiid»T 
flic inlkieiico.ofthc Iliiteh, who had 
a smai! garrison here. I’liey made 
many convw1!S^lo Christiaiiity fcy 
tlio exertimis of missionaries, wh<» 
|i§^acb^,iu the Malay tongue, and 


Imd siihordiiiate black preachersf, 
who also spoke the dialcct.s of tin; 
conn fry. 'i'he islands of Saliliuho, 
Kabniang, and Naims:iii,Avere form- 
erly subj<*et hi Sangir, and after-* 
wards came with it under the inflii- 
eiiee of the Dutch; hut that nation 
kept no ihirofiean garri.son at Sali- 
babd, or Lerun. {Fun'csty Afearsy 
^ c. M 

Sang BAR AH, (Samh/mra). — A town 
trihnlary lo the Aluharuttas, in the 
'proxiiiee of (bijrat, 112 mil<*s N. W. 
from Ahiiiedahad. Eat. 23®. 37'. N. 
Long. 74®. 13'. E. 

Sangi'K, (AVo/gg//^/r). — A town in 
the province of Allahabad, district 
of BundcIcniKk 100 miles S.W. liom 
Cliatlerpour. tribntary to the .Maha- 
ralta.s. Lat. 23®. 60'. N. Long. 
78®. 60'. JC. 

Saxjoki*:, (Sanjara ). — A Rajjioot 
toxvii in the province of Ajni(u*r, di.s- 
tri(4 of Sarowy, situated on the east 
m\v of the River Rah, 116 mih s 
W.S.W. from (.Idevpoor. Lat. 26®. 
3'. N. Long. 72®. 10'. E. 

The road betwixt this toxvii and 
'riieraiid, on the north-western fron- 
tier of the (in i rat Provine.e, is infest- 
ed by predatory Balooehec haiKiitti 
of the Kosaii tribe, avIio render th<‘. 
road impassable without a large es- 
cort, This tract of country is umhT 
no general coutroul or govcj imieiit, 
every village having an iii(h']ietideiit 
chief, who pluinbrs wherever ho 
hope.s to meet w itJi impunity. 

Saiijore is at pre.sent subject to the 
Rajah of Joudpoor. who k(*eps a 
garrison stationed in it. I'liisplaec 
is also named Saclioic. 

Sanoke, {Sitantir), — See SiiA- 

NUOR. ,, 

Sanvoo River, — S ec Rkauma- 

POOTRA. 

Sanyas ii YG vtTT a , (Sanijasi^hat).-^ 
A town ill the province of Rengal, 
district of Uuugpoor, situateil on tin? 
east side of Ihe'Malianada River, 78 
mile s N. \V^ tj'oiii the ;towii of Rung- 
poor. ' Lat. 26®. 33'; N". L6ng. 8b^'. 
16'. E.' * ' ’ ' 

Sapa kou a One of the smatr 

Amboy na I.slc.h- about 2:0 nulcs ill 
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€irciiinr<*r<inc(». liut. 3°. 40'. S. 
1^01 ij;-. 4U'. Fi. 'i’liis isiniid, with 

tliat of Noiissa Laiit, tbrniciiy yield- 
ed to tho Dutch East India Company 
one; half of the whole cloves export- 
ed from tlic Ariihoyna goveriinieiit. 

8 \ PAT A Isle, {Puh Snpata). — A 
small elevated barnTi island in the 
Eastern Seas, so named by the Por- 
tuguese troni its resemblance to a 
slioe,wlneli in their language Sapata 
means, joiin.'d with the Malay word 
j'nlo, which signiiics an island. i.f 
appearance from the sea it is nearly 
perpendicular, and white like the 
dilis of Dover, with innumerabh' 
Hocks of sea-fowl hovering and 
screaming over it. Lat. 10^.4'. N. 
Long. lOhO 10'. E. 

8 Aiiworu, {Sarauaglun^ the As\i/- 
town iiossesscd by iin’u*- 
p( iidcnt Cioaml chiefs, in the pro- 
vince of Giindwaua, I t inih?8 S. W. 
from Uiistar. Lat. lli^. 40'. N. 
L<mg. 82*^. 20'. E. 

S A II A Nfi POOR , (Suratt^'apftra). — A 
district in the ^laliaratta territo- 
ries, ill the province of ^falwah, si- 
tuated about the 2tth degree of north 
latitude. Inkc the rest of the pro- 
vince this district is elevated and 
hilly ; but, being iiitcrseeted l)y ini- 
incroiis branches of the 8opra and 
Gilly Sinde rivers, is fertile and pro- 
dueiive, when under proper ciiUiva- 
tioii and a tranquil government. The 
cliicftowns are8araiigpoor, Hajegur, 
ami Micr. 

Sa KANG POOR. A town ill tllO JlPO- 

vinee of Malwnh, the capital of a 
district of the .same name, and situ- 
ated on the north side of the River 
Sopra, 0r> miles N. E. from Uojain. 
Lat. 23° 3b'. N. Long. 70° 30'. E. 

Saiiapilly, {SitrapaUi), — A town 
ill the Cariiafie, 13 luikis south trpin 
Ric town of Nelloor. , Lat. 14°* 

N, Long. 7b°. Ob'. E. 

Sarhaut, {Srihaut, an affluent 
Marl). — A town in the province of 
lleiigal, disti'iet of Birbhoom, 85 
miles west irom Aloorsliedabad. 
Lat. 24^>. 14'. X. Long. 80°. 61'. E. 

8 A K j EW HlV ER, (^oreyn). — See 
Gouqrah. 
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Sahmatta I.SLE. — A small island 
in the Eastern Sea.^ about 30 miles 
ill circiimfbreiiccj situated in Lat. 
8°. 10'. S. Long. 129°. 1.5'. lO. 

Sakowy, {Sand ). — A large dis- 
trict in the province of Ajincer, si- 
tuated principally between the 2.5th 
and 20th degrees of north latitude. 
By A bill I'azel, in 1582, this district 
is described as follows: 

“ Sircar Sirowby, containing six 
inabals; reveimc, 42,077,437 dams. 
This^sirear fiiriiislics 8000 cavalry, 
and 38,000 infantry.’' 

Sarowy is possessed by dillercnt 
Rajpoot fdiird's, tributary to the Ra- 
jali of Joiidpoor, who has greatly ex- 
tended his eoiiqnests in this ipiarter. 
'I’he eastern (piartcr is hilly, but more 
productive than the western, which 
joins the desert, and is almost desti- 
tute of water, which eaiioidy be pro- 
enred from vitv deep u cHs. 3 his 
eiremnstanee, juhfc'd to tlic inV iiial 
dissimtions of tin; native chiefs, and 
the inenrsions of tl?o wild ineilutoi y 
hordes in the vicinity, keep tlie eouii- 
Iry ill a very inferior stale; of culti- 
vation, and prevent llie increase of 
the popiilalion, whii'h is but thinly 
scattered Over an extensive trai't of«i 
country. From Abnl Fa^T'I’s dc- 
.scriptioii^ it would appear to have 
formerly existed in a more nourish- 
ing state than it at present exhibits. 
Tlie chief riv ers are the Bah and Ba- 
11HS.S, neithiT ol‘ which reacli lhf;seu ; 
and the priiuiipal town.s, Sajowy anil 
8a li lore. 

Sarowy. — A town in the Rajpoot 
terriTories, in the province of Aj- 
iiietT, 44 miles west from ( hlevpooi*, 
and the capital of a district of the 
same iiamo. Lat. 25°. 32'. X. Long. 
73°. 2b'. 1*:. 

Sakun, (Sara7ia, Asphm). — A dis- 
triet in tlie ]Hoviiice of Bahar, si- 
tuated about tbe26tb degree ofiioilli 
kitittido. To the north it is boundci 
by Goraepoor and Bcttiak, and on 
the south by the Ga^iiges ; to the oast 
it has Brtliah and D^poor. 4nd on 
th% west the X^oggrali 

River. In 1784, according to Major 
Rcuiicrs lucnsuration. Saruu and 
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BettiaJi contained 6106 square miles, 
the reveiim? of which M'as 1,312,731 
rupees. Of the above extent the 
district of Snrnii separately compre- 
hended 2560 square miles. 

This disti'ici is one of the most 
prosperous for its dimemsioiis of any 
in the Colnpany’s dominions. The 
land is well supplied with water 
from two large rivers, the Gauges 
and the Gunduch> besides numerous 
smaller streaini ; and the soil when 
cultivated yields abundantly aU the 
riehest productions of the east. The 
breed of cattle in" this district are 
excellent, and the bullocks equal to 
the government standard f(»r the ord- 
nance department, in which respect 
they arc only rivalled by those of 
Purneah. It is remarkable that the 
natives, in the districts Imikiediately 
adjacent, should never have attempt- 
ed to improve their own breed of 
cnttlc,to the sam^ degree of excel- 
lence. The saltpetre exported to 
Kuropo, and useif by the iuliubitants 
of Bengal and the south, is princi- 
pally manufactured in this district, 
and in that of Hajypoor. 

In 1801, ill consequence of in- 
«#tractioiis from the Marquis M^clles- 
Icy, theit^OYcrnor-gciierati the board 
of revenue in Bengal circulated va- 
rious questions oti. statistical sub- 
jects to the collectors of the various 
districts. The result of their re- 
plies proved that Sarmi contained 
1 ,304,000 inhabitants, in the propor- 
tion of one Alafaommedan to four 
Hindoos. By Abul Fazcl, in 1582, 
this district is ileseribed as follows : 

** Sircar Sarmi, containing 17 ma- 
lials ; measurement 230,063 beegabs; 
revenue 16,172,004 dams. Tliis sir- 
car furnishes 1000 cavalry, and 50,000 
infantry.” (Colebrooke, J, Grant, Abul 
Fazel, ^c.J 

Saskram, (iSiisiframa ),— a town in 
the province of Bahar, district of* 
Rhotas, 34 miles south from Buxar. 
Lat. 26° Long. 84*^. 6'. E. 

Sh(^r# KhaUj^e Afghan, who ex- 
]^Ucd tli6 E|^f^!eKn' iiumayoon (tKe 
father of Acber) from Ilindostan, 
w#s buried here in a magnilicent 


mausoleum, built in the middle of a 
great reservoir of water. The mo- 
nument rises from the centre of the 
tank, wliich is about a mile iii cir- 
ciiniferciiec, and bounded on eacir 
side by masonry ; the descent to the 
water being by a flight of steps now 
in ruins, 'f'lie dome and the rest of 
the building is of a fine grey stone, 
at present greatly discoloured by age 
and neglect. {Modges, (Ve.) 

^ Sasnee, {Sasani, Rule ). — A town 
and fort in the province of Agra, 38 
miles N. N. E. from the city of Agia. 
Lat. 27°. 46^ N. Long. 78°. 4'. E. 
The Kctnindar, bcutig refracloi-j-, was 
expelled from tliis place in Maieli, 
1833, by the British forces, after a 
desperate resistance. 

Sat A NAG ua, {Satnagar ) — A town 
in the Nizaijfs tcrritoiics, in the pro- 
vince of Hyderabad, 55 miles N. by 
E. from the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 
17®. Se'. N. Long. 78° 16'. E. 

Satarah. — A strong hill fort and 
town in the Maharatia territories, in 
the province of Bejapoor, 47 miles 
south from Poonah. Lat. 17°. 50'. 
N. Long. 74°. 3'. E. The name 
signifitis seventeen, being the num- 
ber of wails, towers, and gates, it 
was siippossed to possess. 

^ This place is situated about mid- 
way lielween the Krishna and the 
Toura, or Tourna Ghaut, and stands 
on tlic westernmost point of a hill, 
rising from a base of liom seven to 
eight miles in length from east to 
west. The fortress is on the highest 
part of the hill, and has a narrow 
passage up to it, admitting only one 
person at a time. 

Satarah was taken from the sove- 
reign of Bejapoor, in 1651, by Se- 
^ajee, the founder of the Maharatta 
wpirc ; and here his descendants 
Gpiitinue to bo imprisoned by tlieit 
ndininal deputies uic Pcsliwas. At 
present the representative of the Se- 
vajeo family is better known by the 
title of the Satarah Rajali, who, al- 
though possessed^ of no real power, 
has some occa-stoiial attentions pai<| 
him. The Pediwa, Un succeeding 
to that office, riceivea the khclaut, 
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or dress of investment, from liis 
hand ; and when he hikes llie field 
he iniisl g*o tlironj^h the (oiinality of 
having nil aiidieiici', to lake h.'ave of 
tin* Sutavah Rajah. The eomilry 
('ircunijaeent to tliis fortress enjoys 
an exemption fioin Maharatfa inili* 
tary depredations of all kinds ; and 
iviu-iiever any eliief enters the dis- 
lri(‘t attached to it, all ensig;ns of 
royalty arc laid aside, and the iia- 
gara, or great dnini of the cinpir#, 
ceases to heat. Siicli arc the marks 
of attention paid to the iioiniiial head 
of this empire, who is, in other re- 
sj>e<*ts, a closij prisoner on a vi‘ry 
moderate allowance. 

The present rajah was, a fcjw years 
hack, u private silladar, or com- 
mandant of horse ; hut, being uiifor- 
tiinatcly of the blood of Sovajee, on 
the demise of his predecessor he 
was exalted from a state of happy 
fihsciii ily to tlie splendid misery of a 
tluoiie and prison. 

'rravelliiig distance from Bombay 
146 mites. (7(016, A/eor, JReime/, c^e.) 

Satgong, {SatgTama, the Seven 
Villages), — ^'rhis town is now an iu- 
coiisidorablc village on a small creek 
of the River lluoghly, about four 
miles to the N. W. of tlic town of 
Ifooghly ill Bengal. In 1566, and 
probably later, it was a large trading 
city, in wliich the ICuropcaii iner- 
ehants had their factories for procur- 
ing the productions of Bengal, and 
at which period of time the Satgong 
River was capable of bearing small 
vessels. (Rennef, ^c.) 

Satimangalum. — A town in the 
norllierii district of the Coimbetoor 
province, situated on the Bhawani 
River, tut. 10®. 2b'. N. Long. 77°. 
20' B. 

, Hic fort at this place is laige, and 
constiiictcd of uiicuf stone, and H'l^s 
a garrison, but contains tew houses. , 
The petfah^ or town, is scattered 
over the pla^ti at some distance from 
the fort; aiid,^ in Hyder's time, con- 
tained 800 houses, which arc now 
reduced to 6001 the town and 
neighboOrhobd epaj^ cotton goods 
are ihanttfactuied,yih)m the cotton 


raised in tJic surroiiiuling country. 
Here is a temple of coty^iderable re- 
pute, dedicated t<) Vishim. 

'J'iie fort of Saltimaiigalum is said 
to have beim built about 200 vf'Urs 
ago by 'I'rimula Nayaka, a relation 
of tlic i\luduri> rajahs, who govern- 
ed this part of llic country on behalf 
of his kinsman. About ^ years af- 
terwards it became subject to Can- 
terava \arsa, the l^ali of Mysore. 
{F Biuhawui, • 

S^TTKiiAM, {Sitarama). — A town 
in the Mysore Rajah’s territories, si- 
tuated 20 miles south from Seringa- 
patam. Lat. 12°. 9'. N. Long. 70°. 
6.3'. E. 

SuTTiAVERAM. — A town OH the 
sea-coast of the Norlherii Circars, 
66 miles S. W. Iroin Vizagapataiii. 
Lat. 17° 15'. N. Long. 82° 45'. E. 

SAUTGUR,(o»*iS!ei/g'/nidam). — A town 
ill the provinc's of Barrahmahal, 
among the Eastern Ghall^s. 35 miles 
west from '\'‘ellorc.* Lat. 12°. 68'. N. 
Long. 78°. 54'. E. 

I'iie situation of this place is pie- 
turosquii, being snirounded with 
rocks covered, ill part, with brush- 
wood. Thti Nabob of the Carnatic^ 
has a gttrd^ licro, whluli^ is coiH* 
sidcred the best in the eomilry, and 
is let out to some Armenians at Ma- 
dras. Like most easte rn gardens, it 
is totally destitute of beauty. I’lie 
trees arc planted regularly, and w ater 
is conducted in small channels to the 
root of cacli. In this neighbourhood 
the agave Americana grows in great 
profu.sion. 'j'he siiiTouiiding hills are 
covered witti large stoiie.s, among 
wliicli grow many .small trees and 
shrubs, and also a few tamarind and 
banyan trees of great age and size. 

The pass or ghaut beyond this 
place, approaching the Mysore, has 
been widened aud levelled since the 
» conquest of that couutry by the Brit- 
ish, and artillciy cau at present as- 
cend with little diflioulty ; but the 
tranquillity of the whole sou|ji of In- 
dia, now under Presi- 

dency, has rendered uhli road prin- 
cipally important for commercial pur- 
poses. {Lord Valentin^ 
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Savevore. — S ec Shanoor. 

S A V E N n R^> o G , {SiivarnadHi'^u, the 
Golden Fortress ), — A stioti^ iiill fort 
in the iMysore Rajah’s territories, 61 
miles \. i",. fVoiuSeriiii;apataiti. liat. 
12° 50'. \. Loiv^. ?7° 2i)'. E. 

Tills lorlress is surroniuliHl by a 
forest of natural wooil, or jungle, 
.several miles in ileptli, IhiekeinMl 
with elnmps of planteO Ijinnbt)OK. to 
rentier it as iinpcnctrahle as possible. 
Itisimpossiye to invest or blockade 
SaveiiflrotMj: closely, the roek forRiinjr 
a base of eij^lit or 10 miles in eir- 
cninferenee, which, Avith the jiiiip:le 
and lesstT bills that siirrouiid it, in- 
chides a circle of 20 miles, JVom 
this base it is reckoned to rise above 
lialf a mile in perpoiidieiilar hciglit. 
'I'he hn^c mountain lias further the 
a^.!vanta^■e of hciiig divided above 
by a chasm, Avhich separates the ii])- 
per part into two. hills, each with 
their Aeftmees forming? t\yo citadels, 
and callable of bt«ln^' maiiituiiied in- 
dependent of tile lower works. ’I'liis 
stujienduiis fortress, so ditlicnlt to 
approach, is no less famed for its 
iioAioijs atinosjduTe, Occasioned by 
the .surroiimiiiijr bills and woods, 
T7 kui fou,.its Avoiiderful size and 
strength. 

i^aveudroos; was besio^’ed duriiij^ 
the first war with 'I’ippoo, in 1791, In 
the Briti>h troops, w hen, after breach- 
in«: the outer wall, the troops atl- 
Aaiiced to the storm, J^ord (’orn- 
wnllis in ])erson sujieriiil nidintj the 
attack. On the app<*arance of the 
-Europeans advafKan^', the f;;urrisoii 
Avere seized Aviili an iiiiuccoiintahlc 
panic, and tied, and the breach A\a.s 
carried wdthoiit ine<'tiji}«'oreveii over- 
taking- the enemy, 'riu* main body 
of the frarrison ciideavoiin'd to ^aiii 
the western hill, which had they <d’- 
fected, the siege iiiust ha\c reeoiii- 
nieiieed ; hut a small party cd' the. 
62(1 and 71st pressed so hard upon 
lliein, that thej entered the diftcreiit 
barriers along wilhtlicin, and gained 
possessfbi^ of tlie mouv- 

lain. Ahoig^nnO of the eiK iny Aveie 
killed on the Avestern hill, and many 
ielT down tlie^ precipices in alteiupt- 


ing to escape from the assailants. 
Tims ill less than an hour, in open 
day, this foriress, hitherto deemed 
impregiiahle, was stormed Avithoiit • 
the loss of a man, only one private 
soldier having been AVound(‘d in the 
assault. {Dirom, S’V-) 

S A YM niic MBACii Ai , (Snayfanihrnh- 

mit ). — A small town in the Carnatic, 
17 miles AACst from IMadras. Lat. 
13°. 2'. Long.8b°. 6'. E. 

* At this place is a remarkably large 
tifiik, about eight miles in ieiigth, 
hy three in breadth, wliieh has not 
been formed by exeavalion, like 
those in Rengal; but by slmtting up 
Avith an artificial hank an opening 
betweentwo naturalridgesof ground. 
Ill the dry season the water is let 
out in small streams for cultivation, 
and it is said to be siinieient to sup- 
ply tile lands of 32 villages (should 
the rains fail), in Avliieli 5990 per. sons 
are employed in agiieullur.il pur- 
suits. 

Skadoi'i.a' Fort, {Sndtdfa). — A 
fort in Northern IJindostaii, in the 
territories of the Nepaul Rajali, dis- 
trict of Moewanpoor. Lat. 27°. 13'. 
N. Long. 80°. 6'. E. 'I he llritisli 
forces pimetratcd thus far north in 
1767, and took this fortress; but Avere 
.soon obliged to evaeiiati; it and re- 
treat, liy the pestilential elfects of 
the climate. 

Skatkote. — A small town in the 
Seik torrilories, in the proAince of 
Lahore, 65 mih‘s north from the city 
of La!ior(‘. Lat. 32°. 44'. N. Long. 
73° 58'. E. 

See IJi*f:roo Iser. — An island off 
the west coast of Sumatra, situated 
princifialiy between the fir^st and sc- 
coiicl degree of south latitude, and 
the f)Sth and 99tli of east longitude. 
Ill length it may be r‘Sti muted at 
79 miles, by 1*0 miles the average 
breailtii. 

Tins i.slund is inbahitcAl by the 
IManlawcy race, and the inliabitants 
both of Si Fora and tlio Foggy Ish s 
consider it as their parent coniitry ; 
but they are, no|A\ith.staiidiiig, gepe- 
rally in a state of hostility', 'riie in- 
habitants .are di^titiguished only by 
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v>nio variety of tlic patterns, in 
which their skins arc tattooed. 'I'liis 
island is rendered conspicuous from 
a distance hy a volcano inoiintaiii. 
i^Mnrsden, S'c.) 

S i:c II NI3 HA , {A lexandrid ), — A town 
in the province of Agjra, district of 
i'lirriickalrad, 44 miles N. I*!. fri»iu 
A«?ra. Lat. 27°. 45'. N. Long. 78®. 
21'. E. 

Skcundra, {Alexandria ). — A town 
111 the proviiu^c of Delhi, ilistrict e/ 
Alerat, 28 miles S. Ik from the <*it 3 ’ 
of Delhi. Lat 2b°. 38'. N. Lung. 
77®. 34'. Ik 

S F.cii \ DU A ,(' Secundnra. A lexandrid). 

-A town in the provinco of Agra, 
district of Etawch, situated on the 
east side of the .liiinna, 47 miles 
S. E. from the town of litaweli. 
Jiat. 28®. *23'. N. Long. 79®. 35'. 

Skdhout, (Siddhavat ). — A distiict 
III the lialaghaiit ceded territorie.s, 
situated pi incipally between the I4th 
and 151h degrees of north latitude, 
and immediately within the l!)a.stcrn 
Lhaiits. Its surface is rocky and 
mountainous, and but indiflercntly 
cultivated, although many of the 
Tallies are fertile. 'Lhe eastern quar- 
ter continues much cuvere<l with 
jungle. It is intersected by the Peii- 
iiar, which is the chief river; the 
principal town is Odegherry. 

About A. D. I6«50, the strong fort- 
resses of Sedhoiit and (lunjicotta 
were taken liy Meet Juiiila, who 
was then in the service of Snltaii 
Abdallah, of the Kuttub Shahec dy- 
nasty of Lolconda, or Hyderabad. 
At til is era Sedhoiit, and tlie dis- 
tricts adjacent, wi*ie fanioiis for the 
diamond ftiinos, then very product i\e, 
but which ill modcni times bave 
eeascu to be so. 

SkI'Assfk Islk.— *A small island 
in the I'astern Seas, one of theSoo- 
loo Arcliip<4ago. It is a high islaml 
W i ll w omlcil, but cleared in many 
p!:ie(\s and inhabited, and supplied 
■with water. It yiehls many cowries 
and .small baat, named Seejisseo. 

I^KUiiAH, {Sivd).-^\ small, hilly, 
and woody distiicj* in IhcjScik ter- 


ritories, in the province of Lahore, 
.situated between tin? 31st and 32d 
degree of north latitude.' 

Sr.F.VAii. — A town in the province 
of lialiore, situated on the brink of 
a rivulet and Ibrlified, 100 miles Ik 
bvS. from the jily of Lalpire. Lat. 
31®. 39'. N. Long. 75®. 34'. Ik 

SHKiiCiTxiiE, (Sivairanj). — A town 
ill the jnovima* of Dcngal. district 
of Diiiagepoor. 84 miles N. N. Ik 
from Aloorshedahad. Lat. 25®. 3'. 
N. Eong. 89®. 12'. Ik * 

ShKoii, (Sc/iori). — A town in the 
Alaharattaterriloiies, ill the pioxiuec 
of Malwah, 22 mil(?s W. bv S. from 
Dopal. Lat. 2:>® 12'.X. Long. 77®. 
10'. Ik 

This place is situated on the banks 
of the little lliver Kootali Seeiii, ami 
is surrounded by :i large grove of - 
mango and other trees, 'riic .soil 
adjacent is a M^ek mould, but not 
imutii cultivated. Mere is a con- 
sidcTable manufaelpry of stri[>cd and 
checkered muslins. (limiter., .Ve.) 

Seehdiuin A. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, district of Pliant, 37 
miles \.N. Ik from the city of Delhi. 
Lat, 29®. 11'. >3 . Long. 77®. 28'. Ik 

This place wiis formerly the re.sf** 
denec of Soinroo llcguin, and the 
capital of a small piiiieipality under 
hergoveriiineut, about 20 miles long, 
by 12 in breadth, w'hieh, witli the 
town, were assigned by Niijilf Khan 
to Somron; and, on his death in 
1776, weref delivered over to his 
widow, the Tlegiim 8omroo, on eoii- 
ditigii of hcT keiqiing up a force of 
three battalions of infantry. 'Vliis 
small district produces grain of all 
kinds, cotton, sugar, and tobacco ; 
and duriiigthe w inter .season the air 
is cooled by brci-zt^s from the iiortli- 
ern moiiiitaiiis, w hieb are visible from 
heiiee. Idle it existed as an in- 
dependent stale there w'l-re here a 
good arsenal and foundry for can- 
non, hut dhey are long gone to de- 
cay. 

^ Somroo’s real lu^nc AVjy*AA’aIter ; « 
iTeinihard, horn of oo^mre parents ' ” 
in the Klf‘Clorate of Treves, froiijf 
whence he entered early into Ihe k 
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vinrp of Rcn.c;^!, disfrirt of JJirh- 
boom. 107 iiiilos wc.si ;roui Moor- 
Laf. 2;*^. t>'. N. Lon^. 

8iP. 24 '. j :. 

Skranoam Tsifs. —A rbisfor of 
small isiantjs in tlio l'<asloi'ii 8ca.s 
sifjiaU'd ?ibnut fivo l<;:*nnr.s from Ihe 
s«{|?!mth (“.tn’mity ni‘ Mauiimhiiiao, 
ai >4 iM'iwot'ii llip fifili a'u! sixfli dc- 

<:rp< s of north lutiindo. 'I Iso larscest, 
Jianird Hiiinmork lsU\ is aVioiit .30 
inilos, and tii«% nr\t in siz'* about 25 
iMil.'sin rircaniferrnrp ; MmltlKMois 
aiiotbor of iiifoiinr diiniMisioiis, tlio 
principal islands being tliroc in mnn- 
ber. 

I hiinmock Isle, on whicli the ra- 
jah resides, is very lertile, and pro- 
duces most of the tropical fruits, 
and also ri<‘e, sugar canes, pine ap- 
ples, mangoes, sonr oranges, liiues, 
jacks, planliiius, cocoa iiitfs, sago, 
SAvect potatoes, tobacco, Indian corn, 
and Ironcy. *Sbips passing these isles 
carry on a brisk irad(? m itb the iiilia- 
bilauls tor pendtry, goats, and other 
refreshments, which are to he had 
in abundance. 'I'lie principal arlide 
of trade is la*es* w ax. 

The articles most in request 
•^amoiig ^thc natives are white or 
printed cottons, such as loose goAvns 
or jackets, t'oloiircd liandkcrchicfs, 
clasp kiii\rs, razors, and bar iron. 
Aletal buttons are also inueli in de- 
mand, and a coat is soon strijtpcd. 
'J‘he inhabitants s)>eak the same hin- 
gnage, and arc of the si?mc descrip- 
tion as those on the sea-coa.st of 
Alagindanao, b«4ng complete ^Fa- 
Inys, butli in appearance and dispo- 
sition. 'nicy have canoes, and also 
iargto boats, armed w ith small brass 
caniion, amU like the other natives 
of the l‘'*ast<*rn lsl<*8, are iniicli ad- 
dicted to piracy, 'rheir prow.s arc? 
ctA'crcd with an awning of split 
bainhoo.s, and can coiitain and con- 
ceal a great many men. The Putidi 
lOast India Company claimed a so- 
vereignty over these islands, but do 
not apf^'Pr to J^ye exercised any 
its fuiicrtioiia,^ ^tahlished any st't- 
tlcment onlhctli, {Captain Hunter^ 
FSrr&it, 


Skrivagur, (Srinaffary the Citjf of 
Ahimdauce ), — A province in North- 
ern Miiidostaii, situated principally 
iM'lw eeii the 30tli and 31st degrec^.'j 
of north latitude. 

I'he modern limits of this pro- 
vince are. marked by the Coadw'ara 
Ghaut on the sonlli, computed 8t) 
miles from the town of Serinagnr. 
t)n the .souDi-east it terminates at 
the village of Chiring, Lat. 30®. (i'. 
;N. Long. 70®. 40'. E. *)nc half of it 
being in the Kcniaooii, and the oliicr 
ill the Serinagnr district; on the 
noiih by llhadrinath ; and on tin; 
west by Reshaw. 'J'o the north 
lies the mnuntui nous and uiiexplon'd 
province of Radrveaziain ; on the 
south, the British territories in 
Oiide and Pelhi; on the east is the 
CSoggrah and a litlge of liigh iiioiiii- 
laiiis; and <m the west the River 
Jumna. In b iigth it may be esli- 
inaterl at 140 mi I os, by 50 the aver- 
age breadth. 

The whole face of this eonntry is 
an assemblage of hills jnmbhHl to- 
gether, ill insiny forms and directions; 
sometimes in ehains, lying jiurallel 
to each other, but of no gre.at ex- 
tent,, and often conucetiMl at their 
tormination by narrow ridgtrs, run- 
ning across the vallics at right an- 
gles. The summits of all are usu- 
ally nairtiw, and of Aarious shapes, 
and tlie distance betAAdxteach range 
short; the vallies, in eonseqiieiiee, 
are .so confined, that, in many parts, 
it would be diOicult to find a spot 
large enough to accommodate a 
corps of 10(M) men. Some of these 
ranges are covered with trees, and 
alAvays green; others are naked and 
atony, affording shelter fell' neither 
birds 4101 * beasts. Gn the eastern 
borders of tills province, among tho^ 
loAA'cr raiigi's o» mountains, are ex- 
tensive forests of oak, holly, Imrso 
ohesniit, and fir; and in this quar- 
ter ImmIs of strawberries are seen, 
equalling in flavour those of b^u- 
ropc. b'rom Jjolldong to the Ganges 
the country forms, with little inter- 
ruption, a coiiti tilled chain of Avoody 
liiUs. From tlie Craiiges to tlie Juui- 
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tin, tlifi road lies lliroiigh an exten- 
sive \aili*y of good soil, but thinly 
inhabited; and mueh intei*spcrsed 
with wood. 

In tln^se forests the eb'phant 
fabounds, hut greatly inferior in size 
fund (|i]a1ity to tlie Chillagong ele- 
phant, on w!ii(‘h aecount it is not 
domesticated. On the eastern bor- 
ders there arc hill pheasants among 
the nioniitaiiis, hut they keep near 
the summit, and seldom venture into i 
tlie vallie.s, unless tvhen eompelled 
by heavy falls of snow. But a. small 
j)art of 'this extensive district is 
either cuitivuted or populated, the 
wild animals being left in uiidis- 
turhed posse.ssioii of much the larger 
portion. 'J’hc food of the inliabituiits 
is wiieaten bread and peas. In 
179(), while Seriiiagnr existed as an 
independent prineipality, the reve- 
nues were ostimaf(‘d at live lacks of 
rupees, wdiieh amoiiid eoinprcheuded 
tlie duties on imports and exports, 
(he pi'odueo of grain, working 
the miiK'S and washing for gold. 

'J'he other sources orrevi!ime aro.so 
from the iiiiportatiou of roek salt and 
borax from Bootaii, musk in pods, 
chow l ies, hawks, male and leniule, 
from 1 lie countries bordering on Bha- 
clriiiaili. J Voni the Chide province 
all kinds of cotton cloths are iin- 
j)()vled ; and from Liahorc eonsider- 
ahic tjiiantilies f>f salt. In the moun- 
tainous part of this proviuee both 
.sheep and goats arc employed as 
beasts of burthen. These animals 
are saddled with small hags, coii- 
tairting 12 pounds of grain, and are 
dispatched in flocks of 150 to 2t)0, 
under tlio^ charge of two or tlircc 
xlieplierdsi' with their dogs. A steady 
old ram, fiirnished with a bell, is 
tixed on for the leader. In the traflic 
to Bootan, \vhf>re grfliii forms one 
of the pi iiicipal articles of conimcrce,^^ 
tlii’sc eieatures are found very ser- 
\iecable for carriage ; and on their 
return they bring back salt. The 
spccic.s of goal pfirFci pally employed 
in Jliis service is rather small, scarce^ 
ly exceeding in size that of Bengal. 
The sheep are of tlie common spe- 


cies, hut their W'ool attains a mueh 
greater length, and is used in ilic 
manufacture of coarse blankets. 

The ))riiicipal places where gold 
is said to be found are, (’arnapra- 
yaga, Paeciikooiida, Devaprayaga, 
Biekercase, and ^.lakheriglrrjiit. At 
Nagpoor and Dim u poor, to the N. 
and S. K. of the town of Serinagiir, 
are two copper mi Acs, the ore of 
whic h is said to produce 50 per cent. 

I At Dessouly, a considerable distance 
to thc*east, there is a lead mine, and 
iron is ])rodm ed in many parts of the 
country. Near .laroehi Ghaut, in 
the eastern quarter of the proiinee, 
there is a quaiTy of very flue mai bie. 

The ancient name of this province 
was (jcrwal; and, w hile iiuh'pendent, 
the rajah’s flirces wenj estimated at 
6fKM) men, armed with uiafehlocks, 
bows and arrows, and sw'ords and 
shields, but wilhoiiit discipline. At 
the court of Nepaul a plan had long 
been in agitation trs invade the Se- 
ritiagur ten itorics, and to extend the 
Ghuorkhali possessions to Caslimerc. 
Ill 1791, afier the reduction of Ke- 
inaoon and its dependencies, fhe 
Nepaulese made an attempt to sub- 
due tlie country of Gerwal j^but the ’ 
opposition they met with at the tint 
of Sangar, hetbre which they were 
unsuccessfully detained 12 months, 
and the invasion of Ncpaii! by the 
Chinese Tartars, obliged them to 
iKistpoiio their project to a later pe- 
riod. iVoni’lliis date, however, the 
Serinagiir Bajah became tributary 
to tlip Ghoorkhali dynasty ; the sum 
at the commciicement v\as only ;)000 
rupees, but gradually qundrnph'd. 

In 1893 an anny of 11>,()(X) men 
marched from Nepaul tp complete 
this conquest, and about Inlf a mile 
to the north of the village of (Jurnd- 
wara, the battle was fought w Jiieh 
decided the contest between tlie Se- 
rinagiir and Nepaul rajahs. 2’he 
formor wall killed by a innsket bail 
dufiiig the engagement, and his 
d^l^th spread geii^akjeoiii^f nation 
Ih^nglifhe coiiiitr'P-tlre^iabitaiils 
of which, forsaking their villages, fled 
to the uiouiitains. /llie village 
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Giirudwara was Rieii pillaged, and nearly the centre of the valle 3 % and 


the surrounding: country remained 
nncnltivatod until next year, when 
Har Sewai Rain, the pri seiit mc- 
liaut, was reinstated in Jiis posses- 
sions, and through his influence the 
peasantry were induced to return. 
The territories, whieli iorinei ly be- 
longed to the Raiali of Serinagur, 
are now divided into 84 pergunuahs, 
compi-ehended in three divisions, 
over each of which a military go- 
vernor is appointed. The comnion 
mode of punish nieiit is by levying 
a tine upon a pergiuinah, village, or 
individual ; and, in default of pay- 
ment, the person, property, or family 
of the olfender ai*e seized. ' 

The natives ot‘ Serinagur profess 
the Hindoo Brahininical religion, in 
the exercis(‘ of which they do not 
materially difl’er from the lower par ts 
of Hindostau. {fiaper, Hardwicke, 
FostVf ^e.) 

Serin AG ur.—^A town in the pro- 
vince of Serinagur, or Gcrwal, of 
which it is the capital. Lat. 30^. 1 1'. 
N. Long. 79®. 16'. E. 

The valley of Serinagur extends a 
mile and a half to the eastward, and 
• the same distance to the westward 
of the Town. The River Alaca- 
uanda enters tlie vall^ near a vil- 
lage called Seerkote. Its course 
here is nearly from east to west, 
and tlie breadth of the channel, from 
bank to bank, about 260 yards ; but 
in the dry 'Reason it doe^ not exceed 
80 or 100 yards. At the western 
extremity of the valley the current 
strikes with violence against the 
rocky base of the mountain^ near to 
which it is crossed on a rope bridge, 
called a joolah, suspended across the 
river, here 80 yards broad, from 
posts erected on each side. IVOm 
the appearance of the river, it is pfbi 
liable, that canoes or floats of tim- 
ber might pass down ait all seasons* 
of the y ear. The aspect of tlie sur- 
rounding mounbiiiis is very barren, 
exbibitH^ a i^ky, sterile soil, wbefe 
the little \^&tim that is pranced 
is soon pagfp^ and dried up. 

Che of Seriuii^ occupies 


is ill length about three quarters uf 
a mile, but much less in breadth, 
its form being elliptic. The houses 
are of .Htniic, roughly and irregularly 
put together witli common earth, s 
genera liy raised to a second floor,\^ 
and alt covered with slate. They 
are .so crowded together, as to leave 
little more space for the street Ilian 
is sufficient for two persons to jiass. 
j^l’lie house of the former ra jahs is in 
the middle of lire town, and is the 
lai'gest, being raised to a toiiith 
story, and built of a coarse granite. 
The floors of the houses are o< c.ipied 
for shup.s, and flic upper stories for 
the aceommodation of families. 

'riiis town is now reduced ' to a 
very low' stiitc of poverty and iiisig- 
nirieancc. The encrnaclmieiits an- 
nually made by the Alai'ananda, the 
earthquake of 1803, and the Nejiau- 
lese invasion af the end ol* the same 
year, all eombiiicd to hasten its 
ruin; nor under its Ghoorkhali rulers 
is it likely to revive tiom its forlorn 
condition. The inhabitants consist 
chiefly of the descendants of emi- 
grants from the Doab and province 
of Oude. The greater portion of 
them are Hindoos ; the number of 
Mahommedan faniilibs not exceed- 
ing 60 or 70, most of w horn are petty 
shopkeepers. The leading persons 
are the agents of the great hanking 
houses at Nujibabad and in the 
Doab, who are employed in the sale 
and exchange of merchandize and 
coins. I'hesc persons reside liere 
only eight months of the year, quit- 
ting the hills and returning to their 
houses at the commencement of the 
rainy season. The tralTid in silver 
and specie fdfms one of ’ the most 
pi^table branches of commerce, and 
18 carried otf to a considerable 
ambuiiL 

The ether articles of mercantilo 
specnlation are the produce of the 
hlHs, and tbe imports from Bootan. 
The former are m coarse hempen 
cloth, hemp, lead, copper, drags> 
glims, wool, aiid a sort orflan&i 
made of the wool. From ^qptaii . 
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are received chaurs, or cow tails, 
musk in pods, Saffron, borax, salt, 
dnij^s of different kinds, and a few 
shawls, which come by that circuit- 
ous route from Cashmere. Among 
Ihc drugs is the curcuma zedoaria. 
^Hawks are also brought down from 
the hills. Ill exchange for these 
commodities, the following' articles 
arc supplied from the low countries, 
viz. coarse cotton and woollen cloths, 
silk, spices, Lahore salt, sugar, and 
tobacco. On all these goods a duty * 
is levied at Serinagur equal to eight 
IMJr cent, llie whole trade, how- 
ever, of this capital is irisigiiiticant, 
as most of the above articles hud an 
easier channel through the hills to 
the cast, and by the town of Almora. 

On the opposite side of the river, 
at tile village of Kaiiihaut, is a tem- 
ple sacred to Rajah Ishwara, which 
is principally inhabited by dancing 
women. The iniliution into tliis so- 
ciety is perforin cd by anointing the 
head with oil taken from the lamp 
placed before the altar; by which 
act they make a formal abjuration 
of their parents and kindred, devot- 
ing their future lives to prostitution. 
Pour-fifths of the inlmbitants appear 
to suffer fixim the venereal disease ; 
and the calamity is aggravated by 
their ignorance of the proper method 
of treating tlic distemper. {Raper, 
Ilardwichcy 

Serinoapatam, (^Sri Rmga Pa- 
tana ). — A city in tJie province of 
Mysore, of which it is the capital. 
Lat. 12®. ae'. N. Long. 76®. 6P. E. 

This city is placed at the upper 
end of ail island surrouuded by the 
Cavery, which is here a large and 
rapid river, having a veiy extensive 
channel, impeded by iveka ^nd fmg- . 
incuts of granite, Iiihind. of. 

Sbringapatam has bo^if fou nd, b;f 
actual survey, to be about tour miles 
in length, by one and a half in 
breadth aerpss middle part of it, 
wlierc tho ground is alsp highest^ 
and from thence slopes especi^ly to 
tlieiiorth. 

The country in the vicinity rises 
on both sides of the river; 


and, for some distance from the town, 
is finely watered by excellent canals, 
which, having been laken from the 
river, follow the windings of tho 
hills ; and, as they advance horizon- 
tally to the eastward, semi off 
branches to water the intermediate 
space. The watir is forced' into the 
sources of these canals by dams 
thrown across tlie river, and formed 
of large blocks of granite ; the wiiolo 
being of prodigious streiigtb, and 
’ excelled at a vast expeiisb. 

The grounds in the neighbour- 
hood ot' Scriiigapataiu arc of tiireo 
sorts; viz. 1st. Wet land, or that 
w'atcrcd artificially, and producing 
w'hat are called wet crops, or grains. 

2. Dry field, or that which receives 
no artificial supply of water, and 
which produces dry crops, or grains. 

3. Gardens, or orchards. The wa- 
tered. grounds are formed into small 
terraces quite levcf, and Kurroupded 
by little raised banks for retaining 
tlie water when ffooAed. The farms 
in extent are generally tw o or three 
ploughs of land. W ith live ploughs 
a man can cultivate about 12| acres 
of watered latid, and 25 acres of dry 
field. For the watered land he pays . 
government at the rate of 25 rupees 
per acre, besides other charges tor 
the gods, &c. ; the government being 
bound to keep the tanks and canals 
in repair. The hire of farm labour- 
ers near Seringapatam is 6 rupees 
per month ; in the count|y parts it 
is much cheaper. 

In the Mysore province Seringa- 
pataib is commonly called Pataiia, 
or the city ; but tlie name by which 
it is designated in the maps is a cor- 
ruption Sri Kanga Palana, or the 
City of Sri Raiiga, an epithet of 
yishiiu, the preserving power. The 
fo^ occupies about a mile at the 
west end of tlio island, and is an 
ftnmense, unfinished, injudicious 
mass of building. In fortilying this 
town Tippoo retained the long 
slight walls ai|d square bastions 
orthe Hindoos ; a^l Ills j)|^'is w*as 
in many parts so liigh ana steep as 
to shelter ffie, assailants. The ptd- 
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fall, or suburfis, is built on tho tniil- 
mill highest part ot'tlic island, and 
Is ahout lull* a mile Hiiiiare. 

Kvdcr's palace, named flic Laul 
Rails'll, occupies the east end of the 
island ; and, aithuiiirii built of mud, 
displays cousiilcrahlo clei^iuico, and 
is a vci-y haiiilsornd native building*. 
Adjoiiiiiii; is flic mausoleum of IJy- 
dcr, where rests all that was royal of 
this Maliommedaii dynasty, coiisist- 
iiijy of Hyder himself, his wiie, and 
'I’ippoo, >Vho lie under toughs of 
black marble, elevated about 18 
iucln^s from tbi^ j^iouiid. 'riicso 
tombs are covcri d with rich cloths, 
at the <j\pcnsc of the IJt ilish govern- 
ineiit, and the establishment of 
priests to ofler up prayers, and of 
musicians to perforin the iiobiit, is 
kept up as formerly. The jialaee in 
the city is a very large building, aur- 
roundod by a massy and lolly wall 
of slpueand miuf, and outwardly of 
a mean ap[K.*aranee — a deseription 
applii.ablc to 'every public edi- 
iiiui at Soiingapatam. 'I’Jiey arc 
now greatly degraded from their for- 
mer dignity. IJyder’s jialace is the 
residence of a surgeon^ his seraglio 
. a European hospital, Tinpoo’s se- 
raglio iS*.! barrack for artillery ; bis 
private apartments arc occupied hy 
l!ic resident, and Ids public by the 
European troops. All these build- 
ings Ir.ive a v< iy heavy appi'aiaiice 
extcinally from the want of v\in- 
dows ; aiiid although considered ex- 
cidleiit acconniiodution hy the ^Ma- 
liommedan chiefs, arc ill suited to 
Europeans, being close shut up and 
inconvenient. The streets also are 
very narrow and coiihi.sed. 

In l8tK), according to the register 
of liousi's, the fort or city contained 
41G.'l bouses and 549fi families ; and 
the suburbs 2216 houses, and 333;'> 
families. At five inhabitants to each 
house we may eslimato the populat 
tion of the city to be and of 

the suburbs 11,080; ill all 31,895. 
persons: iudcpciident of a strong 
garrisonVit^ts numerous followcfs. 
It is prob^M^iat, in Tippoo’s reign, 
tljis Islau(!q||[^eriugapatani contain* 


ed 150,000 inhabitants; but many 
liuvc been attnicted to the raj airs 
residence at the city of Mysore, and 
many Maliommeiiaiis, whoorigitiiiliy 
came from t!ie Ijower Cariiatie, siiu^e 
the destruction of llyder’s dynasty, 
have rcdiinicd theri^. 'I'he maniifac-) 
tiiresof Sei'ingapatam and its viciiiity^^ 
were net I'r considerable, principally 
militarv stores and camp e(|ui])age. 
Timber is here very ih'ar, licing i>ijn- 
cipaily brought hy land carriage from 
^thc Westeiu Ghauts. Excellent 
meat and good vegetables arc to be 
had here iu uhuiidaiiee ; but bread 
being dear, the Jluropeaii soldiers 
are obliged to cat rice. 

On the night of the 6tli Eeb. 1792, 
liord Cornwallis attacked Tippoo’s 
fortified camp under the walls of Sc- 
riugaiiatam, within a [)ouud hedge 
streiigtheuo^l by redoubts, and a- 
inotiiiliug to 40,001) infantry, besidi’s 
a large body of cavalry. Tor tins 
attack be selected 28t)l) I'.iiropeaiis, 
and 5900 native infantry, but with- 
out artillery. 'riio attack was com- 
pletely successful, and 80 guns w ere 
tukcii. 'Mic Hrilisli loss was 635 
men killed and wounded. 'J‘he sul- 
tan's loss in the battle is said to have 
been 4000, but the desertion w as so 
gn*at after tlid overthrow^ that his 
aniiy was reduced iu number at 
least 20,000. On llic 21tli February 
preliiiiiiiaries of pcaee. were settled 
with Tippoo, wlio rcIiiMpu.sbed half 
his doniiuioijs, and paid three erorcs 
and 30 lacks of rupees (ahoiit tliree 
and a half luiilioiis sterling) in bul- 
lion. J,ord Cornwallis gave up to 
the troops his whole sliaro of prize 
money, amouiititig to 47,2441. and 
General \iedows (the luivt ii; com- 
mand) his, umuuiiting to 14,9971. 
sterling. 

On Ihw oce^sion the force brought • 
against the Mysore sovereign was 
one of llie most formidable ever .s(»en 
in liindostan. On the Kith iVIarcIi, 
1792 , the Eritish army above the 
Ghauts aihuniitcd in sill to 11,000 
J'hiropcans, 31, 6b0 natives, and 190 
pieces of caimon. The Maharat/as, 
the Nizattis, the Kajah of Travancor, 
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and llu* Coor'i; Rajah’s forces, ainoiuit> 
ed to about 40,000 mrii, of \>hoiii 
30,000 were c.aalry. I’owards the 
eoncliisioii of the sici^c in 1702, al- 
lovviiij^ four <*aui[) followers to each 
soldier, the total iiiiiiiber of persous 
rnita<‘iied to the caii)j)S of the con- 
federates exceeded 400,000. 

The hulloeks atiaehed to th<! army, 
and employed in brinpii»‘ supplies, 
amounted to half a n^iioii, re(|nir- 
iiig- one Ilian for every tliree bullocks. 
'J‘liere were several liundred ele-* 
phants, and many thousand camels 
with their attendants. Every hor.se 
ill the cavalry and in the arin>, be- 
sides the trooper, or rider, has tw o 
attendants, one w ho cleans and takes 
cari^ of him, and the otln^r the p*ass 
cutter, who provides iiis foraj;^e. 'I'lic 
palanqiiiii and litter curriers for the 
sick were a inniicroua clas.s. I'ield 
oilieers, including the people who 
carry or have char«o of their bag- 
gage, eaniioi have less than 40, eup- 
taiii.s20, and siihaltcrns 10 servants. 
The .sohliers have a cook to <*ach 
mess, and the sepoys, most of whom 
are inarned, have many of them, as 
W(dl as their follower.s, their families 
in camp. 'J'he bazar people, or nier- 
chants, their servants, and adven- 
turers vvlio follow the army for the 
ehane<rof {diitider, are a great many. 
.Early in tli«j war some of the s<q)oys 
were prevailed on to send back their 
faniilios, and urrangements were 
made to reduce tlie number of fol- 
lowers; but these mcusui'f^s. tended 
to create dcnSi^rtioii, niid inei ease dis- 
tress. While marching there are no 
towns to be depended on fur sup- 
plies, and an army in India not only 
curries with it most of the jticunis of 
subsistence for several months,^ but 
luaiiy artUdes of iiierehajidize ; the 
soetie altogether res^iiihling uiur^ 
the migration of a nation guatded 
by troops, than the advance of an 
army to subdue an enemy. 

In 17 W); war being again de- 
clared^ tSeriiigapaium woa stormed 
on the 4th of i\lay, about two o’clock 
ill the aitenioon, by the army under 
Oeueral llanis, the 


amdmiliiig to about 8000 men, of 
whom a great proportion were slain. 
’J'ippoo was killed under -j gateway, 
probalilv by a jiarty of the 12tli ri - 
giiiient of foot ; but this impoi taut 
event was not actually kpow n until 
some time after it bad happened. 
No iiidividnal evir app(*ared to claiin 
the honour of having slain tii(‘ sul- 
tan, nor was it ever discovered who 
had oblaiiical possession of his va- 
luable neekliure of pearls. 'I’his so- 
vereign had eertaiiily eiJnshhnable 
talents, but he w'anted the piiidence 
and eomnioii sense of his father, 
llyder. Jle succeeded best in al- 
taeliiiig to him the lower elassi's of 
IMahoinmedaus, and he j)0ss(*ssed all 
the eaiit, bigotry, and zeal neees- 
saiy to elfect this purpose. None of 
his Alahomiiu'daii soldiers entered 
the.'. Jhitish service, although many 
siiircred extreine povi rty ; and tliey 
.still revere his mediory, eonsid^'ring 
him as a mait\r fallen in the detenec 
of their religion, •\mong tlie ar- 
rangements eonseqiuait to the cap- 
ture of Sv-ringapatam, the lliilish 
ue(|uiicil permaiitnit possession ol'the 
island, which now forms one of the 
colieetorshlps under the Aladras Pre- 
sidency. ^ 

’l l uvelliBg distuiicc from Madras, 
290 milts; from Uvderabad, 406; 
from Pooiiah, 525; from Bombay. 
622; from N agpoor, 727 ; from Cal- 
cutta, 1170; and from Delhi, 1321 
miles. {F* EUivfuinany Dirom^ Lord 
Valentia, ReuneK ^th Repoi't, ^‘c.) 

S E 111 NG 11 A M , {Srlmngam). — ( )ppo- 
site '^I'lichiiiopoly, in tlio Carna- 
tic, the Cavery separates into two 
branches, and forms the Island of 
Seiiiigham. About 13 miles to \ho 
eastward of the point of si'paralion 
the . bniiiciies again ujiproach, but 
itie nortfiefn one is at tins j>luei.' 20 
feet lower than the soulhem. The 
i 4 ortheri^ brancJi is perm to run 
waste to sea, and is naunxi the 
Coki'oon'?,.; southern, which 

nitains the :iiame of the Cavary, is 
into a variety oiiehisiny to ini- 
gate (lie province of Tanjolt. Near 
cast cud of thru island of Seringa 
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ham i$ formed an immense moniid, pieces of caiiiton> besides a great 
fo prevent the waters of Ihc Cavery quantity of ammunition and stores, 
from desel'tidiiig into tlie Coleroon. {Orme, Wilks, ^c.) 

' ‘ 'riie Seriiigluim pagorla is situated Sehongg. — A town in the Malia- 

about a mile from the wt^stern cx- ratta tenitories, in the province of 
tremity of^hc island, at a small dist- Malwah, 130 miles S. VV. from Chat- . 
ance fiopi tlic bank^of the Coleroon. ternoor. Lat. 24®. 8'. N. Long. V 
It is composed of sovon square cii- 78®. 1?. 

closures, one witliin the other, the This is n large open town, the ap- 
walls of which are 25 feet high and ))earaiice of w hirh indicates a former 
four thick. i^'Tliese enclosures arc state of prosperity and greater popu- 
$50 feet disfatit from one another, ^lation than it at present contains, 
and each fias four large gates with a it is situated in a tine open countr}', 
high tower, which are placed in the well cultivated. The bazars are very 
middle of each side of the enclosure, strong, and are built of stone, on an 
and opposite to the four cardinal elcvatioii of four feet above the street, 
points. The outw%nrd w'all is nearly A large? caravanserai still remaius, 
four miles in circumference ; and its having a double row of pillars, and 
gateway to the soutli is omatnented walh d all round. In 1809 the Bri- 
witli pillars, several of which are tish army, when in pursuit of Ameer 
single stones 33 feet long, stnd nearly Khan, took possession of Scronge;, 
five in diameter. Those wliich form but only proceeded ti\ e miles fiir- 
the roof are still Jarger. In the. in- ther north, it being impossible lo 
xierraost enclosures are the chapels, overtake him. 

About half a^milo to the cast of The country for many miles to the 
Seringham, and hearer to the Cavery, south of Scronge is an open plain; 
is another large pagoda, named Jem- but the villages are inostly in ruins, 
fiikisma, but this has only one en- from the frequent incursions of the 
closure. Pilgrims from all parts of pindarios (plunderers). The town 
Hindostan resort to Seringham for and suiTOiinding district were given 
absolution, and none come without by Holkar to Ameer Kliaii; and, 
an ofl'er7hg of monOy. Sere, as in about the 3 car 1804, yielded liim 
all the great pagodas, the Brahmins five locks of rupees annually, 
live in a subordination that knows Travelling distance from Oqjain, 
no resistance, and slumber in volu{H 165 miles N. E. ; from Agra, 253; 
tuousnCss tiiat feels no want. This from Benares, .389; from Bombay, 
repose does not appear to have been 596; frqm Calcutta, Benares, 
disturbed' tiitlil the siejee of Trichi- 849; and from Nagpoor, 295 miles, 
nopoly, whfoh began about 1751, at (I'M Repster, Ttemiel, ^c,) 
which period the besiegers took pos- SitRPopR, {^rapura, the Toion of 
session of the island' and pagoda of the Lake),^k. town in tho Nizam’s 
Seringham; but they never attempt- territones, hi the province of Berar, 
ed to violate the inner enclosures of 104 inilCH south from Nagpoor. Lat. 
the temple, or to expose this Hindoo. 19?. 41'. N. Long. 80®. £'. J2. 
sanctuary to greater pollutions ttitiii Serris^^^ town in the prpvinco 
were absolutely necessaiy. ■ • of fiatiar, district of Rotas, 80 miles 

I’he French army here, in 175% ■*. ^W. bj S. from Patna. Lat 2'^^. ‘ 
was compelled to suirender to Ma^; W. K. 18'. E. 

jor Lawrence ; attyhfoh fiofoit corf- 9erwel. -A small district in the 
^sfed of 35 province of Cahul, situated between 

725 battalion men bOnr^g the 34th and 35th degrees of noi^th 

sides 0||> sick and wounded in |he latitude. 'Fo the north it is bounded 
hospital^ aifh S^>U0 sopovs. Their by Caffristan ; on the south by Sc- 
artillery ^'as four 13-inch mortars, wad; and to the w'CM by Gusm^r- 
«ght coohoms, two petards; 31 gul. It is intersected by 
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Plnjt'korali, but little is known re- whole of this sircar consists of hills 
speclins; it, this part of Cabul never and wilds, and is inhabited by the 
having been explored by any Ett- tribe of Yiiscfzei.” • 
ropeaii. The Yiisefzci are the bravest and 

SttVEN Islands. — A claster ofyeiy most powerful of all the Afghan 
, small# isles, extending along tlie tribes, and occupy the greater part 
noiih coast of the Island of Banca, of the extensive mountainous dis- 
from which they are separated by a tricts of Sewad, Bajawer’(Bijore), 
navigable elianiiel. Lat. 1®. 10'. S. Balheri, Duder, and Chechli Haza- 
Long. 105®. 20'. E. . reh. These countries are all of great 

Sevkrndroog, {Siwaniadurga, the natural strength, and consist of 
golden Fortress ). — small rocky ranges of lofty mountains divided by 
isle on tiie Concan coast, within can-* valli^s, which are watered by moun- 
iion shot of the continent, and 80 tain streams, and occasionally iiiter- 
jiiiles south from Bombay. Lat. 17®. seeled by abrupt precipices. Sewad 
47'. N. Long. 72®. .53'. E. is about 70 miles in length, and 40 

During the reign of Sahoo Rajah, in breadth, and contains 25 vallies, 
the Maliaratta sovereign, Conajec each watered by its own stream. 
Angria, the pirate, . revolted ; and Puiijkora contains six vallies or 
having seduced one-half of the fleet glens, each of wliieh is about 20 
to follow his fortune, witli it he took miles in length ; and the district is 
and destroyed the remainder. He roughly . estimated at 50 miles in 
ufterwards esiablished his head- length, and not much less in breadth, 
quarters at this place, where he and Duder is about 4(f miles in lesigth, 
his posterity governed until 1756, and not much less breadth, 
when it was taken by Commodore The original seat of the Yuscfzei 
James iii tlic Protector frigate, with tribe was between Cabul and Glilz- 
sc nrcoly any assistance from the Mat- ni ; but, deserting tins distiict about 
haratla besieging aimy. (Orwc, ^c.) the time of Mirza Ulugh Beg, they 
Sewad. — ^An Afghaii district in conquered tlieir present possessions 
the province of Cabul, situated about from the native princes or sultans, 
the 34(h degree of nortli latitude, who boasted a descent IVoffT 8ccua- 
and in pai t bounded by the Indus, dcr Zulkarnein-^as many persons in 
By Abiii Eazel, in 1582, tins district tilie country still do, and produce in 
is described as follows : . confirmation their genealogical ta- 

‘‘ Sircar Sewad comprises three bles. These persons form a sepa^ 
temtories, viz. Bembhcr,S^ad,and rate tribe, named Secuiidevi; but, 
Bijoro. The Sewad division mca- nevertheless, •affect to be pf Arabic 
sures in length 40, and in breadtii origin. The countries possessed by 
from five to 15 coss. Om the east the Yusefzei are in general well cul- 
lies Bcmhher; on the upriii kinore. tivatefU, and the tribe is very iiume- 
and Casligur; on tlm ^uth Beck- rous.^ They never yielded more than 
ram; and on the we^l^kqore. Iii a nominal obedience to any sove- 
the mountains of tliis coiinti^ are being divided into a 

veral passes. The summer :^d ww- . ^h^ber of distinct clans, without any 
ter arc temperate. 'The mouniau}* /gj^cral bead, they are much less for- 
• arc covered with snqjv, lh#l neighbours than 

plains it melts ill three or would otherwise be. They were 

after the fall. Here are spring' aurJ^^Aastised, on of their depre- 

tumn, and periodical rains as in prions, byiAdberf Jn 1670, by Au- 
dostan. Both the spring and: aur rengzebe; and by Nadir Shah in 1730, 
tiinin iiarvests aie plentiful. Here dming his letiun from Hm^ 
are all Qte flowers of Tartary and Sewad and Bijoie are ca^emely 
liindostahi ^ojbts, iiarcissusaes, and mOuntamous, and abound with diffi- 
a grow wild. The cult passes and strong situations, sa 

-■ ■ ■ 3'B^ ■ 
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that the inliabitanfs have Wt only Szyvjsy Ai!, (iSivastmi), •— A larffe 

held themselves independent of the district^ or rather provitice^ in Buloo- 
Mogul soi'crcigns, but have ocear clbistmi,, of .which it appo^ to com- 
sionaUy made inroads into their ter- prctieiid tlie whole eastern quarter, 
'ritprics. (Leaden, AbiU Fazel, JRenr It consists of a stupendous range of 
we/, 4'e.) mountains, extending soutliwards^ 

Sewalic Mountains, {SivaUca\ h^pin Caudahar, and accessible only ' 
—A chain of mouuttJns of consider- by passes of extreme dillicully. It' 
abl altitude, that separate the pro- is divided into the districts of J liala- 
viiicc of Delhi from that of Scrina- wan to the southward, and Sahara- 
gur in I^oi^ihcni Hindostaii, and wan to. the northward, which iii- 
inarks fto ti^ination of the vast eludes Noosky in the iilescrt, and 
plain thrdugh which tlie Ganges ^oostung aiid Slial to tlie nort}^ 
flows to the sea. lire elevation is ward. Each of these districts is 
small compared vritl;^ tbit of the subdivided into nine Tuks or Zillahs, 
great Himalaya ridges*, . furnishing quotas of troops for ser- 

At the village of Cpa<ilwaia, a few vice, but paying no tribute. The 
miles from tte Jjolidotig Pas% these climate of Sewistau is dry, and from 
Mils rise vvithw mculerate thop^i uii- its great elevation excessively cold 
equal slope froim ||^: pleiiio^ in winter. By Abul Pazcl, in 1562, 

and are skirted by ddep forests. it is described as follows: Sircar 
.soil of tlicsc fomts vanes ^m 114^1 Sewistan, conlainmg nine mahals; 
black earth, where the revenue, 15,546,803 dams,’^ (C/nV 

shnit)s attain a ^at size, to. a flinn JDWtetV, 
reddish clay, and mixtures of grayel , ' BaysuMAH. — ^A town in the Ma- 
and loose stone.* Elephants aWund hpr^a territoiiosy in- tlie province of 
in these forests, but they are greatly Malwfdi, district of Muiidcssor, situ- 
inferior in size And .yalueJo those ated^oii ihe east side of the Chum- 
caught nearer the sea.* They seldom bul, 20 hiilcs.S,W. from Kotah. Lat, 
exceed seven feet ul height, and are 24®; 65*..N. Long. 75®. 37\ E. 
sold when first caught^ &r .twor and SHADowHAH,rrA town in the Ma- 
dOO rupOcs oacli; bSi they ^are firo haratta territories, in tlic province of 
quentlymerelycaughirfor their teeth. Malwah, district of Chandree, 40 
{Hardm^key miles N. by lY* from Sero Lat. 

SEWAN.--A,towis4ii the province 24®, 20'. N. vLoiig. 77®. 47'.;E, 
of BaJiar, district of Sarun, 66 ruilcs Sh mAhADfithe King's Residence). 

N.W. frola Patna. •^A town possessed by the Seiks, in 

Long, E^^ Ijjkthis yjcmily the province of DelMv tO^ miles N. 

aninferiorsm o^ by W. from DelhL vLaLtbO®* .12'. 

Imijtatkib bf/^lalfordsliim^ N;^, - LPhg.^ 

a specjiefi of black potter^s mario* SnAHAhAp.ff^A tbwn in the 
— A district 4in Mib pf pudi^g'tcuHtorics, disM^ 
province of BaloocMstan, jdhaated;;^!^ east side 

about the 31st degree of norih jl#f.. o^^ Lat. 27®. 39'. 

lude, and bounded on thb east A Ni > Lohg;f9®.;iki^ K 
mountainous . ridge of huud bU^X^^l 

stone. In modern times it has jhif two-thirds in ruins, • 

been explored; but Abid tlie form of small 

1562, relates, tlibbi^f ncar fO broken swells crumbling to 

there is a l.ikC The fields in the neighbour- 

, itjTiglh, callcf^ M ;v iupqn are tolerably well cultivated, 

.snrfna^ofwluchfisheilneniiaVih^ the principal cTOps being barley, 
cd artn^ial fiosringViriau#,; iVlIero : wlicat, tobacco,* ^ a 

thev reside and cany on their occu- jmiall kind; ‘ 
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Mnharatta territories, m the wo- Delhi, fiat. 30®. 26'. N: Long. 77^. 
vince of M&lwah, 40 £. £. 

fromOoj^D. Lat. 23®.2iB^.N. Long; Shahnoor, (Sivamtr),*^ A town 
76®. IB'. E. and district in the Maharatta terri- 

This is a conriderable town, tones, in the province of Bejapoor, 
the head of a pergunnah, rituated 50 mites S. $. E« from Darwar. Lat. 
on the banks of the Sagormutly Ri- 1.5®. 1'. N . Long. 76®. 22'.. £. 

\ cr. About half a mile to the west- The city of Shahnoor is neither 
w ard is a conical hill, cons|)icuous at extensive nor well built, having few 
a considerable distance. {Hunter, buildings of any elegance, except 
4rc,^c.) " . the paiacos, and these arc in ruins. 

Sh A H JKH ANPooR.— A towu in the It is enclosed by a ty'all^aud ditch ; 
province of Delhi, district of BaS but^s, notwithstandihg,*a place of . 
reily, situated on the east side olf no slrcngUi. On the outside of the 
the Dboah, or Ouirah River, 96 city wall, to the northward, are seve- 
milcs N. £. from Lucknow. Lat. ral long streets -Of houses, for tlie 
27®. 51'-. N. Long; 79®. 63'. E. ‘most part nnihhabited; and to the 
In the Schools here each boy is southWwd Is a takV of wate^^ From 
provided w ith a black board like a thcTbombuddratoShalj^oor the hind 
slate, upon which he writes the let- is tcrtil^ but indifferently cultivated; 
ters with a chalk peheii. While the whoie^ teirritoty is comprehended 
he writes the characters, hCatthe ijnthcf^kbftheKr^hna 
same time acquires their name's, and ^ b&ddra livers. ^ 
tli(j power of eaph when jouted iri • This place was coiiquercA from 
syllables ; and : thus Veadhig and the limdoos by thi^Bhamenee sove- 
wriliiig are attained by OM reigriS s6 early >s A. D, 1397; but 

lion. (Tetinofa, 4^,) dt alatcr period becamcTho capital 

SHAiRopyR.-^A toviii in the ‘pit^ of a Small Patau state, giving the 
vince of jDe!hi| district Of Barcily, title of nabob tb its hereditary pos- 
26 miles N. from the town of Ba- sesstir. Abdul vilakeem Khan, the 
reily. Lat. 26®. Nv Lpng.^^. seventh li(i^!^^ri»budant,who reign- 
21, E. ' ed in tributarylo Tippoo 

SHAiaLY, (iS^nia%a).^A toiim totil 1764; ^rhen* Hie abjured his al- 
in the province of Delhi; district of tegiance,aild'accepted the protection 
Saharunpoor; 60 miles N, by W of the Maliarittas. After this eVeiit^ 
the city of Delhi. Lat. 26®. 33 . N. Tippoo's army, during a predatory 
Long. 77®^i(y. E. inourribh, destroyed- to j^aces and 

This is^ a place abouttwo milbs in pubhO ^ Vniidings; blew li^i^d rasse4 ;; 
circumfeteiiOe, and coUtahis mtny the istfbng fortrew^^^^^ 
handsome houses, widt <a' large ba- - to whole eounti^, 

zar, and the remaii^; Of a mint, pf Mibb ho i-etiiined possession tm- 
where money coined, nl 1792, M it was 

The streets infcriliiot lilmi* and restored to the nabob, lih-, , 

right angles, ito htybbo gates der to juperintendauce of the Mar 
at their cutinnce"4 ^liclh^! shift ^ 

night for . to socuril^^bf^ This district is now under the 

bitaiitsl (G, Th4mim, beiiig paii:Of - 

Shanavaz.-**A town® to^^lrto tbriatoiy^cclved in Ox^ang^ , 
ghan territories, in the an 

Mooltam 78 miles E. from ‘ About 

of MoortaA. Lat. 30®. 41'. N. XlOi]gi^ to^ of the 

72®. 39** E. ; |»Crii^B^t'Jafehifeda^ bbtajia 

SftAiiDORAH;—A town in the pror^ session A^Shalirinbr, toft was a 
vlbce el Doihi, district of SahaniA- yeiy,gjfen^,4bturiw^ 

^ fr^ city of adou 

9 a 9 
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kaec) tlirou^iput flic couniQr, mid To tlie nprih it b bounded by ITk? 
every man helped hunself fd wbat- Gang^es ; oh the sbuth by Hotas and 
ev<‘r placet) he had troops enough to jlahar ; to the cast it has 'the district 
take. Of Bahar ; and to the MT.st C'hiinav 

Tlie faniily of the Shalmoor Na- and Bliotas. In 1784 liie oi igiiial 
bob had an allowance out of tlie sircar of Shahahad contained only 
revenues from the Peslnva; but it 1^69 square miles; but it luus bct ii 
was so cxtrreinely VU paid, that in greatly aiignichted by junctions from 
1804 they were reduced to a state the adjacent territories, 
of Die utmost wretchedness, were ' This district is extremely fertile, 
nearly naked or covered with rags,' and very papulous, particularly in 
and compelled' to subsist on the the northern quarter near to the 
plants thc 3 f‘pluckcd up in the fields. Ganges and Soane. In 1801, in 
A renionstrahec was in consequence consequence of instructions from the 
presented by Mr. iStra^ey, the Bri- Marquis Wellesley, then governpr- 
lish agent, for arr^jpuijg the posses- general, the lioard of : revenue in 
sions of Die . Sputhpnr ^a^hiredars, Bengal circulated various queries on 
to the court of Pqrii^,' wluch would stafisticai subjects, to the collectors 
probably haye thh insuring of Dm^ different districts under the 

greater punetiiality hi Die future dts- , Prc.ridericy. The result of their ro 
ehargo of their niti^ibrable pittaticc. plies tended to establish the fact, that 
{Moor y MSS, FeriSUa, . Die Sliahabad district coiitajiied tw o 

Shapoor. — A town in the $cik ihillions of inhabitants, in the^ pn)- 
territqries, in thc'prbrince of ta- pdrtioii of one Mahommcdaii to 20 
bore, situated on tjhe $. E. side of Hindoos; and that the zemindars 
Die Ravey RiveV, 60 miles N. K. profits- generally was much above 
from Die city of Lahore, Lat 10 per p&t. on the amount of tho 
1 O'. N. Long. 74®. 46'. E. ' ’ moy . were liable tot to go- 

Shahpoor.— ^A town iii the Jfag- vcrnniiont. The principal towns are, 
poor Rajah's territories; iii the pro- Biixar, Bonjepoor, and Aniili ; and 
vince of Berar, 70 miles N. by W. the chief rivers, the Ganges, Soane, 
Iroin Elllliihpoor. ID'. N. and Caramnassa. 

Long. 78®!. 23^ E. ^ V ^ " Shawpoor, ()S/<a/(puraj. — A (own 

Shapoor,— A town in the Nizam’s possessed by independent zeroin- 
tcrritorics, in the provinee of Berar, dars, in the province of Gundw ana, 
65 miles N. E. from Jaliiapoor. Lat, district of Sihgrowla, of which it is 
19®. 4D'. N. Long. 78®. 1. E. ■ the capital. Lat. 23®. 04'. N. Long. 

SHAPohliAi^ (Wia^pww).---At^ 83®. 23'. E. 
in the ptoivhicc of Ajmccr, district ‘ This place is situated in a fine 
ofHarowty^ 65 'miles S. by E. from plain, amidst lofty ranges of hills. 
Die c% of Ajmcer. Lat. 25®. 40'. N. and consists of a hu-gc, straggling 
Long. 76®. D'. E. tciwii, with a iUtle fort built of ruble 

Tliis^iS ■ a large, well-bnilt town,' stone and mud. The Rhair, a con- 
surrouffded by a strong wall of siderablo riverj runs by Die souDi 
stone, and d ditch. The adjacent side of, the .towru^ with a stream 
coiintiy' belongs to Die rajah, who ]0p yia^^ fi^ct 

only iipnmially a tributaiy to Dm ^dl^^whicn d^«diesw^*^^^^^ 

Rana of Odeypoor, liaring been fc^- rocks, w-hich pre- 

inany years v sufff^etrily strhitg to® for large 

maintain himidf ip a b<^t3b ' '1^ plain surrounding Shaw- 

pendence. (Erof/gAry^ frc.) pd4>r is . tolerably fertile. {Btiau, 

Iriot in Iq^BjroviHTc'of Bahar, sifilh Sh eergotta, (Mtr G/uUi thf Lio7t 
attid prinllflily between the J^th iPorrf). — A town in the. p|*6^^ceu>f 
atgl l^h^^recs of uoiDi • la^d^ Baliav^ ..district of i. Bah^^ ^;jmiile» 
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Is. by W.^ from Patna. Lat 24^.32'. tingiiishSd by the name of Great 
N. 84® 66'. K. . : Shcllani. Lat. 11®. 38'.^ N. Lung. 

SniiiKPooK, (/S/mi7//;wrrt).~A'to^ 78®. E. * 

in the province of Bahiir, dislrict of SHELttJM.— A town in the Car- 

Pahur. 60 miles S. E. from Patna, natic province, 66 miles west fruiu 
Lat. 2.5®. 8^ N. Long. 86®. 64'. B. Madras. Lat. 13®1 8\ N. Long. 

SiiCKAUPooR, '( Shitcarpura, the 70®. 27'. E. , 
nwitin^ Towii). — A town in the pro- Shepoory, — A town in. the Afa- 
viiice of 8eWi.stun, on the west siuc haratta ten itpiieSt in the province of 
of the liidiis. Lat. 28®. 47'. N. Agra, .36 miles N.W. from Narwan 
Long. 69®. 19'. £. Lat. 25®. 25'. N . I^diig. 77®. 1 O'. E. 

'rhis place lias never been visitc^ To tlic soulh of this plaoc the conn* 
by Bnropraiis; but the natives de- tiy 4s level and tolerably well cnlti- 
scribe it as a large town with , seven vated ; but to tlie north-west it is 
gates, and at present goyc^^rhed % extremely ragged nud covered with 
Mahommed Reza Kliah, who was jungle. Si;c inilW to the Avest is a 
formerly a merchant. The Hiodoos, plain - surrounc^jlj by low hills co- ’ 
who, for commercial pu looses,, visit vered with juhgie. The town is 
Ilnloochistah, and other uncivilized nCarfy a coneclioii- bf 
Maliomincdan provinces to the west Sher^A town in the Afaharatta 
of the Indus, leave their wives an|i territories, in the province of Alal- 
fomale relations here for securi^’, ^Mrah, 90 miles NiEnfrom Ooojain. 
iSiickarpqor and the siirroiindiiig dii^ Lat. 23®. 68'. N. • Long. 76®. 66'. li. 
Irict are tributary to the Cahtfl gj^ Sherrg'ur.— A town in th^ Seik 

government and Aiueers of ‘Smde.J V territories, in the lirovincc of AIool- 
SHEKOAfi AT}, (^MchoabadjiheJi^d^ tan, 70 miles S. S. W. from LaJiorc. 
of 3IagitiJii^ce), -^ A to^ m -lhe Lat. 30®^ 65'. N, Long. 73®. 24'. E. 
jiroviiicc pf Agra, district of £ltawch, ShbrIron, (or Chtrwtn })^ — ^A town 

35 miles E. S.E/ from city of in the ]l(siand of Java, the capital ot* 
Agra. Lat. 2'^®. Loi^. 78®. a district of , Uiq same name, and 
32'. E. / situated mi1e» E. from 

TJiis toAvii takes its iianic from Batavia. . l^fiit^'O®. 43'. S. Long. 
Earii Sheko, tl&e eldest and most uii- 108®. 36'. E. , V 
fortunate son of the Emperor Shall The surroiiuding country, like the 
Jchaii, who, ill the coiitcsst for em- rqsi of Jav^ is remarkably tortile, 
pire with Aurengzebe, his younger add proc)uccs the finest cufiec raised 
brother, was defeated, Uunh-d doAim qh me island, which; is Mrticularl^^^^ 
like a wild .beast, and ai last miir- iibicd for the smallness, grain, 
ilercd. , Its ,o^er prpductions> :ai« till! 

SHEtkiAM,— A town’ in the Car- cottyn, yimi, areca, iiidigo» sugar, 
iiatio province, ^ and rome pepper.- The horses of, 

from Fuiidichen^^ . ilib district lire reckoned tl^ best in 

Long. 79®. E, ^7. • ; ;; Java, and in die coiiti^6|iai.Woods 

Shell^m, distj^ ,and. mountains tbe rhinb^fps is 

in the south of discovered. 

Ppper Cuniattc; ; TMI lasted at Cheribou, is ^en^. 

and 12tli degn^es bfSidrthf ^ to the yrestiby 

Wilh Kistnagheriy (bur and a half 

of the collectorsh^ll tw:p: leagues 

dras Presidency." in diis djstrifit 

wet cultivation is only about ax of 

cent, of die total caluvationk :dlor^"Siw|p5|'VeMel^ 

ill; the south bSpk; tliree-foij^S/ of .a 

of > disfrict of leaj^V M lu 

the add enter ^ dtauN 
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ing from four io six feet, ai^ dtiliged tUc Bajah of Hamnad being the great 
to wait for the high tides, on account Alarawar. It was nilcd by females 
of the smivlf bank at the month. " until about 50. years ago, when two 
Tlu? appearance of Clieribon re*- brothers^ named Mtirdoo, of low 
scinblcs a large \iUago more than a caato, usurped tho government un-* 
town. It is at present the capital of der the title of Dewans ; and, sub- 
a priiieipalitA V divided between two sequeiitly on the death of the Raiiiiy, 
princes of the same family, each qf haying mounted tlie throne, assumed 
whom fakes the title of sultan, and the aneieut title of tlie Pandiaii ra- 


resides iii it ; but the exterior of their 
palace exhibits little of A static pomp 
and grandonr, behig built of plank 
and bamboos. On the right banC: of 
the river is a small brick fort sur-^ 
roimded by a ditch, over which Is a 
bridge protected by a redoubt Tins 
fortress is of little nb^ngth; its em- 
brasure parapet beihg^:only 18 inches 
thick, with only , four Sihall guns, 
kept more for the purpose of making 
signals- than for dofeneci The mole 
and baittyy arc ih a state of the 
gr/yatest decay, and the garrison only 
15 Maduran" soldiers, cohiniandcd 
by a European s«jeant and two cor- 
porals; the whole scarcely supcient 
to resist tho attacks of the roving 
Malay pirates, who infest tlie ad- 
jacent seas, llie European inhabit-* 
ants of the town are the resident, 
secretary, iopk-keeper, surgeon-ma- 
jor, and mrcc subalteins; the rest 
arc natives, who compose two^thirds 
of the population, and Chinese, em- 
ployed in the retail trade and 
culture. 

This small state put itself undCr 
the protectibn of the Duleh East In- 
dia Company, ill 10*80, since when 
justice and ii^*ustice have been, ad- 
'ministered by the princes of the 
ijountiy, bi epiviunetion with the re^ 
sidebt pn' the part of the Company. 
These chiefs arc under an obligation 
to deliver to the Dutch East India 
Company exclusively, the produce 
pf^ieir rc«>ective tciritbiies at fixed 
prices, (lowiic, 4’f*) • 

Sh KVA G UNO A , 

lygir towmand district in thc Soiith- 
frii Carnatic, fiS mites by K. from 

Madurai, l^t 0^. 54v Nv Eoh^ 78f ; 

^ " 1 . • 

Tlie’ territory ,^.Sheva^ingk was 
(b/^erty termedttid^ 


jahs. They w'crc expelled by the 
Nabob of Arcot, viith the assistance 
qf the British troops, but he after- 
wards reinstated them. Continuing 
refractory tliey were attacked by a 
British detachment, and defended 
themselves in the fortress ofCallar- 
coil for five months. It was, at 
length, taken by* storm, when the 
Murdoos escaped into the jungles, 
which, for seven miles, surrounded 
the fortress, but they were .soon after 
taken and lianged. Of the old 81kv 
vagunga family there existed no fe- 
male heir; the country was, there- 
ibre, giycn to a relation of the late 
Ram^s, find the tribute continued 
at the former sum of 5O;0bQ pagodavs, 
(£arii Valentia, 4rc.)* 
SHEVAGURRY,(5lWffAtn').— iAtOnH 
in the province of Tinnevclly, 100 
miles north from Cape Comorin. 
Eat. 9®. 23'. N. Long. 32'. 
E. 

Shevelpatore.— A towm in the 
province of linncvolly, 110 miles 
north from Cape Comorin. Eat. 9®. 
31^ N. I.iPng. 77®. 43'. E. This vva.s 
a place of considenible consequence 
during the Carnatic wars of the 18th 
century, but is now of little import- 
auce. 

SHOEAPOOk;; (Sbfcpobr). — A dis- 
trict in the' piOVJilce of Bejapoor, si- 
’ tuiitcd partly m tbe W of the 

Nlbam, and partly'- in those of the 
^Myiaratta^, aiid kbdut tlie ISth dcr 
gi^’bfjnortb^l^^^ 

' ^Sfr.oLAPQpB.^A^^^t^ in the pro- 
vince Bejapobr, tlie capital of a 
distriet of the same name, 125 miles 
S/E- from Pbobah. Eat 17®. 43'. 
N. Long. 76^. E. , S ^ * 

SHOLAVAKDEN.r--A 
. Southern Carnatic, dia|ricll&f Ma^ 
dura, 10 iiulcs N* W. irpitt Ine towii 
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of Madura. Lat. D^. 59^. N. Long, of WalesMsland or Malacca ; in ro- 
78°. 10'. E. . tarn for these they receive gold, wax, 

Shujawulpoor, {Suxawelptir).^h. sago, salted fish* and Hsli roes, cle- 
lowii in the Maharatto territories, in phants* tectJi, ganihir, caniphire, rat- 
the province of Malwah, 66 miles tans, and other canes. Arrording 
E. N. E. fi-om Oojain. Lat. 23°. 24'. to the information of the natives, thi 
N. Long. 76°. 4,7. Ei. river is navigable for sloops eight 

This is a large town, situated on days sail up tjie river, with the as- 
the N. E. bank of the River Jum- sistanecof the tide. From iSiak the 
mary. It contains a fort or walled Dutch East India Company im|X)rt- 
towii, on the outside of which is a ed annually, for the use of Batavia, 
good bazar, where there are many several rafts of spai^s an^ masts, and 
well-built houses. Opium, of a large supplies of frame timber may 
lerably good quality, is cultivated to also be procured, 
some extent in the* vicinity ; and the The maritime pen er of the king- 
town is a considerable market for dom of Siak has always been coii- 
striped muslins, doputtahs, Ac. {Huiir sidcrable, and Malac-ca, .Fohorc, and 
ter^ (§-c.) other towns, have, in former times, 

SiiUMSABAD. — A small town in the been attacked by tleets from Siak 
Seik territories, in the province of poris. {Marsden^ 4*e.) 

LahorOj siluat^ on tiic east side of 
the Jhyliini River, 100 miles N. W. 
by W.iifom the city of Lahore. Lat 
52°. 16'. N. Long. 72°. 16'. E. 

Shundkabandy, {SmidnvamdeK). 

— K town in the Southern Carnatic, Ganges, situated priiiGipally between 
district of Tinnevelly, 40 miles S. W.* the lOth and 16th decrees of north 
from Madura. Lat OP. 35'. N. Long, latitude* To tlie north its bounda- 
77°. 46'. E. rios arc unknown, on the south it 

Siak. — A large district in the Is- has the sea and the Malay Peninsula; 
land of Sumatra, extending about on the east arc tlie countries now 
460 miles along the N. £. coast comprehended in the ffocliiii Chi- 
The gicat river of Siak has its ncse empire; and the west the do- 
aource in the mountauis. of the Mo- minions of the> Birmans. Before its 
nancabow country, and empties it- extent >Vas so ntucli contracted by 
self nearly opposite to. Malacca, the victories of the latter iial ion, its 
From the place where it joins the length was cstiinated at 360 miles, - 
sea, in the Straits of Kamper or Ben- by 300 life average breadth; but 
calis, to the town of Siak, is about tlicse must have been the extreme 
65 geographical miles, and from dimensions, and liable to annual 
tlience to a place named Pakaii Ihibtnalion. The pVoperscatof the 
Bharu, about 160 more. The width Tliay, or Siamese ra<^, is along the 
of the river is gW^lly from three- banks of the great River -Menani ; 
fourths tbliidf a mllelUp at thc^^to^^ but their sovereignty and language 
the tides rise about; 11 feet, The have, in prosperous periods, had a 
.shores are flat to a mncbvvider range. 

* aiice up die country, and the 'Fhe Siam country may be desorib- 

of the soil is prdtMibly allUviid, but ed as a vast plain intersected by the 
about 126 miles up the ijVer therein Menam, on the banks of which all 
the appeamuceof .higli kud. die priUelpal IpTnis arc rituated, 

The^ trade is cairim on by vessels separated from the Birman and C6-, 
from tbe , Coast of Conomaiidcl, who tchin /Clunese emppres by^wo" Ipng 
^uppM^^oes of piece goods, and ridges^of mounimhs. In addition to 
opium, "and other ar- diisit possesses a great €xmnt of 
they provide at Prineb coast along the Gulf of Slain, uduch 
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is, however, but thinly inht^ted, the 
Sialhose having an avcrsioii to settle 
oil the mai'^iti of the sea, probabt^ 
through ili'ead of the Malay pirates, 
lake "the provinces of Bengal, it is 
subject to annual inimdatious, wltich 
begin in July, - and when at their 
height overflow the c6untry, except 
the artiticial sites of the villages and 
the trees. The stalks of rice rise 
with the flood, and keep on tlie sur- 
face until {t subsides. Near the 
shores of tlie Mcnam, the only part 
of the country to which Europeans 
have recently had access, the land is 
flat, and the soil alluvial, on wliicli 
account, after the rainy season is 
over, many extensive morasses re- 
main, and ixinder 'the rclimatc ex- 
tremely pestilential to European con- 
^stiliitions, causing fluxes, dysente- 
ries, and acute fevers. In the more 
elevated tracts remoje from the river; 
the country is parched and dried 
up. , 

To the overflow ing of the river tlie 
land ill its vicinity owes its fertility, 
and is very productive of rice and 
other plants that require a redundaut, 
supply of moisture. Wheat is also 
raised on the higher grounds, but in 
very small quantities ; tlie Europeans 
formerly settled here, liaving been 
obliged to import what they required 
for their ow n use. Besides these the 
soil is capable of raising all the rl^h- 
•estof the productions for which Bcur. 
gal is celebrated, but littfe compa- 
ratively is cultivated, owing to the 
miserable government by which tlie 
peasanfiy arc oppressed and harass- 
ed. many medicinal plants 

and ,gUQi^ al^'^1 of jessamine, ben- 
zoin, lack, crystal, emery, antimony, 
cotton, Wood, oil, wax, lac, yarnish, 
wild cinnamon, cassia buds, and hrmi.. 
wood, tlie last of which is much used 
by the natives, Malays^ and Chinese, 
as anchors fur their vessels. Betel 
nut ijs iirwliiced and expoFted in cfon- 
^ideti^ie qu^ft^es by tho Portu- 
gu^,siu)k;jSK&neso junks. Most | 
of frin thrive in 

Sia^fhnd; arc in addition the 
duiiiWi and iiiangostoeii, ' : 


r The domesticated quadmpeds are 
horses, cows, butl'aloes, sheep, goats, 
and elephants ; and, in the jiii)gl(\s, 
tigers, rhinoceroses, deer, and liarcs, 
arc found. There is great abund- 
ance of common poultry' ; besides 
which , tlierc are peacocks, pigeons, 
partridges, snipes, parrots, and other 
birds. The cows give but little milk, 
which is mostly supplied by the fc- 
malo.bufialoes, but the natives have 
not the art of eonverting it into but- 
ter. The horses are of a very in- 
ferior race; the best being imported 
from Batavia. The insects and ver- 
min arc the same as in other parts of 
India, and the sea and rivers yield 
excellent flsli, upon which a great 
proportion of the lower classes sub- 
sist. In addition to these there arc 
tine lobsters, turtle of a good qua^ 
lity, oysters, and the mango fish, so 
much ; esteemed in Calcutta. /I'hc 
mountains in tho interior yield dia- 
mondis, hut little inferior to those of 
HJiidos^n, sapphires, rubies, and 
agates. Among the mountains and 
rivulets gold is also eoUected, and 
probably in considerable , quantities, 
as much is used in Siam for the gild- 
ing of idols, temples, and other pub- 
lic edifices, and there is none kno^vu 
to be imported by sea. In the in- 
terior iron, tin, lead; and copper, are 
procured — tlie latter of a good qua- 
Uiy, but scarce. 

The Siamese have never been in 
the habit of casing on foreign com- 
merce in tlieir own vessels, the ton- 
nage being principally supplied by . 
tlie Portuguese, Chim^se, and Cochin 
Climese, comparatively little inter- 
course subsisting widi Hindostan^ 
The Menam, by Whk^ shijis enter, 
di^hfuves itself into the Gulf of 
Siam ; h^ut has a, bar at its month, to 
crpM WfiicS) the assistance of a pilot 
ie required. Tiie .souljierly monsoon 
ts tlie best , season for ship& to visit 
Siam, and the northerly for Turning 
to Iltndostaii through the Straits of 
r Malacca. Bancokror si- * 

tuated on the, river 4 

the principal place of traoj^ 
lung is the chief iiie^hiiiiii.*^o ptx? 
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vale inevcliant here dare to trade in 
till, liiteiiaguts elephants’ teeth, lead/ 
ur sanan wood, without permission 
Iroin his majesty, who monopolises 
these articles, and reeci\es them from 
Ills subjects in lieu of revenue. The 
excel lout sauce, named ballstclion^, 
is best procurea here, where it is 
composed of dried shrimps, pepper, 
salt, and sea weed, beaten together 
to the consistcnco of a tough paste, 
and then packed in jars for sal^ 
Vessels, bound for Siam, by taking 
out a fresh port clearance at Ma- 
hicca, escape a number of charges. 
L'niike the Malays, although so near 
to them, the Siamese have the ut- 
most aversion to quit their own 
homes, and have consequently made 
no niaiitimc excursions, and planted 
no colonics. 

The constitution of the Siam go- 
vernment is despotic, ;• iid there are 
no hereditary nobility. All the in^ 
habitants are liable to be Called oit^ 
for military services, and veiy few 
.standing troops arc inaintaincd.Thelr 
aims are matchlocks, always in a 
bad condition, spear.<«, and creeses. 
They make their own gunpowder, 
but it is of so vciy inferior quality, 
that considerable quantities are im- 
ported. Their fortifications are stock- 
ades of trees and posts encircled by 
a ditch, but the real defence of Siam 
consists in the natural obstacles pre-' 
.sented to iiivadcr.s by the jungles, 
morasses; . and nuincrpus branches of 
rivers; tb which may be added the 
unhcalfhinQss of the climate, which 
soon tliins tiie ranks of an army. As 
ill the Malay stateil; the heir ap^ 
rent to the tliroub po$ses8es a Ic^tk^ 
mate authority almbst equal to that 
of thc reigiiiiig ihmiarcii. A 
part of tlie taxes arclevied iiiinbiidj^e 
but much tf 10 greatef part of the re^' 
Venue is rePeh-ed in kind, and real- 
ized by sfdb to ^foreign traders. In 
1750 the population was ^comput- 
cd, by ' the l<’reneh mis.siDnaries,»at 
l,900,000^^^t apparantly without 
snv for the esli- 

Thjj^ : Siiftmbse nation> properly so 


called, consists of two racc.s, the 
'I’Jiay, and tlic 'riiay J hay. Of t li Cvse 
the latter are the most dtieiciit, and 
ivero formerly famous for their learn- 
ing and the power of their empire, 
of which many monnments are said 
still to exist. The lliay.'Jhay iu,- 
habit the couiifty between the ftlc- 
nam and the Mckaii, or Kiver of 
Cambodia ; but the ’lliay, for the 
most part; inhabit on the west of tim 
Mcnam or Siam River, pr between 
tha^aiid the Ironticrs of the llniiaw 
(’I’ciinasscriin), Mon (Pegu), and 
Banna (Birman) nations. By the 
Birmans they are dciiomiiiated S>an, 
from whence the Portiigue.se seem 
to have borrowed their Siam and 
Siaom, and front whom the ofluT 
European datiqnS have adopted the 
term. J’lie former capital ot Siain« 
was named Yudia, or Yoodra; from 
wliich circumstaiycc the Siamese are 
frequently, by the Birmans, ailed 
Yoodras. • 

111 their manners and customs they 
greatly resemble the Birmans and 
Peguefs. The females hero are ob- 
liged to drndge in all the laborious 
eniployments, by them the woods 
arc cleared^ the earth cultivated, and 
the harvest reaped. Both*males and 
females take as much pains to blacken 
their teeth as the Europeans do to 
preserve tlieni white. The men era- 
dicate their beards, but allow their 
nails to lengthen like tlie Chinese, 
’riicy arc cjAroniely gross feeders, in 
which they resemble the other iia- 
tion^ east of the Gqnges. Among 
their edibles are rats, lizards, grass- 
hoppers, and other insects,: dlsgu st- 
ing to the natives of Hindostan. 
Their houses are raised on p 0 Bt.s, and 
^re ascended to by a ladder on the 
'outside.. Like all the senii-barbarons 
nations in this quarter of the globe, ^ 
their aMsts in gold are renuirkably 
^expert, and tlieir fiilagree work siri- 
^ larly ^ bbhutltul. They excel glsq 
in beating out gold Icaty of .;wbfcb a- 
9 rcat deal is expended in^qruiiig 
thek temples amPidoks. iTilib Cin- 
nese • , praetitjoners, wlio^ am ihcit> 
chief ph 3 'siciaM| have long been tc* 
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custonred to the me of the bath in 
fevors and other distempers, said if 
they are nof sucecsvsthl in the cure, 
they receive no pay. T!ie Siamese 
generally are so addicted to singing 
on all uccasifnis, that the missionaries 
found the. best way iiiipiiuting 
tlu-ir precepts on the ntemorios of 
this people, \\ as to form them into 
short Latin songs adapted to popular 
tunes. They have a variety of mu- 
sical instruments, hut all disagree- 
able to a Einx»pe;ui ear; of the Eu- 
ropean inslnm'iotits they jireler the 
organ, on account of tlie loudnc.ss 
of its iiiclody, and were much at- 
tracted by it to the Roman Catholic 
churches. Time is still measured by 
ve.ssels having a small hole perforated 
and placed in a tub of water, the 
•Vioustructioii of clocks being beyond 
their incchanicai powers. 

The Thay language.* is tlwt which 
is nset^by the .Siamese, who in their 
own tongue assume this name as 
th(*ir national appellation. It ap- 
pears to be iu a great measure ori- 
ginal, and is ]wirely monosyllabic, 
and more powerfully accented than 
any of the other Indo-Chim se lan- 
giinges. The Siamese contains a 
great variety of compositions ; their 
poems and s<nigs are very numerous, 
as are their Cherifras, or hislorical 
and injihological fables. Many of 
tlie Siaitics<’ princes have been cele- 
brated for their jioetic pow'crs, and 
several of their historical and moral 
compositions arc still presen'ed. The 
Siamese Chciite'as, or romantic, fic- 
tions, are Ycry numerous; and the 
persouagctf jtitroduccd, with the ex- 
ception of 'Rama, and the heroes of 
the Famaytina, havt; seldom much 
similarity to those of tlie Brahmins. 
On the eastern coast of the Penin- 
suia, the >Siamese language extends 
as far south as Patani, where it meets ^ 
the Malay dialect. 

, Resides the natives there^are many 
Ootonies^Qf.{br(‘igners established in 
Si^m, ^wtipularl^ Chinese, Portil^ 
guasc, Mal|ys, Macassars, and Bug- 
gesses. A t a n ca riy period the Bng- 
Dutch^ suid Erench, liad also 


settlements, but mme of them enn- 
tiuiied permanent. 'I'he commerce 
of the country is, at present, almost 
entirely conducted by the Ciiincsc 
and native Portuguese ; the latter of 
whom have now scarcely any thing 
of the European but the name. 

The national religion of Siam is 
that of Buddha, or Sammonacodom, 
and entirely resembles' that of the 
Binnans described under the article 
Ava, but all sects me tolerated. The 
doctrines of the Sinmc.se faitli are 
singularly severe, and admit of no 
inuidgencics whatever ; but the bulk 
of Ibe nation arc persuaded, that 
rigid virtue and perfection arc not 
prescribed to them, but only to their 
priests; and trust to their mortili ca- 
tions and aiisleritics as expiations 
tor the faults of the whole. As 
among the Hindoos suicide is re- 
garded favouf-ably, but is by no means 
so generally ])ractised» Hie fii*st 
Ftencli missionaries reached Siam in 
A. D. 1662j after a most painful and 
arduousjourney over land to the Bay 
of Betijpil, wliere they embarked.; 
but prior to this the Christian rcli- 
giou had made some progress’ so early 
as 1621, tliroiigh the medium of the 
Portuguese. The French mission 
was subsequently prosecuted with 
great zeal tor more than a^century, 
and was occasionally assisted by po- 
litical emergencies, but no essential 
progress was ever made towards ct- 
fccting the benevolent intentions of 
the missionaries. 

7'he Siamese histories of the Tliay 
d^^asty are said to detail, with much 
miutiteness and great exaggeration, 
the events that have occuired in 
Siam, and the adjacent slates and 
countries, during the last 1000 years, 
abd aisp the events of *i00 ycarq 
prior to that pdllod, from, the build- 
ing of the city Maha Nakkon, but 
with Ics9 precision. The records of 
the other dynasty, the Thay Jhay, 
ard supposed still to- exist. Not- 
withstanding dhese documents, r the 
Siamese nation w^:^ >vholly orikiiown 
in Phiropc, until the disepy^ of too 
route to India by the Cope qf ^iGood 
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Hope. The firiJt traces of tliciraU'- 
tlK^ntic history begin about A. D. 
1550, and wore acquired tlirough 
the medium of the Portuguese, who 
trequently acted as auxiharics to the 
iketions contending for the govern- 
ment. From the records of the East 
India Company it appears that, in 
1684, they sustained considerable 
losses by a Mr. Constantino Faulcon 
(a Cephalonian Greek) one of their 
inferior servants, who ran away i|i 
their debt, and obttaiiicd possession 
of their property, by making pre- 
sents to the King of Siam, whose 
prime minister he afterwards be- 
came. 

In . 1684 ambassadors wpro sent 
from Siam to Louis XIV. on board 
of an English vessel ; and, in con- 
sequence, Messrs. Ceberet and La 
Loiibere were dispatched as ambas- 
sadors to Siam, where they arrived 
the 27th Sept. 1787, and immediately 
solicited the king to embrace the 
Roman Catholic religion. In this 
request they were the more urgent 
from learnings that an envoy had 
arrived from the court of Persia td 
convert him to the M^hommedan 
laith. llie Siamese monarch declined 
the conversion proposed, but entered 
into a strict alliance with the French, 
whom ho allowed to garrison Ran- 
cok and Mergui, the two most im- 
portant havens in his dominions. This 
intimacy was, hovv^ever, of short du- 
ration ; as, in 1688, by a sudden re- 
volution, the king was dethroned and 
murdered, Faulcon executed, and 
the French expelled. 

From this period Siam expetiCnc- 
cdmuch^ntcrnal discord, and many 
sanguinary massacres *, remained 
exempt from external annoyance un- 
.til 1754, when, in ^cotiseqdence of 
the conquest of Pegu, the Biimaii 
dominions came in contact with, 
those of Siam. War immediately 
ensued, and has continued, with the 
exception of a few short inter Vhls, 
ever since ; and, gleaH)^ tri the detri- 
ment of the Siamese, who were re- 
peatedly defeated witli vast slaugh- 
ter, had their capital sacked in 1766, 


and lost all their maritime po.sscs- 
sions oii the Bay of Bengal, and 
along the west coast of* the Malay 
peninsula. But although, by the 
chauce of war, tluj Siamese have, 
been subjected to many yicis.situdes, 
and brought fre^jnently to the brink of 
destruction, they have never cea.sed 
to exist as a distinct and indf^peiid- 
ent nation, for which they are pro- 
bably indebted to the domestic dis- 
sensions of the Birmans, and the 
iiatviral stiengtli of their country. 
(yWpin, Elmore^ Leydeiiy SymeSy 4*ff.) 

Siam.— A city in tlie kingdom of 
Siam, of which it is the ca pital. Lat. 
14®. 5'. N. Long. 100®. 25'. E. 

This place is situated on an island 
fonnccl by the Mcilam, or Siam 
River, intersected hy several canals, 
and has several other islands adja-* 
cent. Altliongli of great extent, it 
Is now very thinly populated. I’ho 
palace of the king is a large iifegular 
confused huildingt covering a great 
space of groniid, and surrounded by 
high walls, which iin^iide also scvc$- 
ral temples. In this town fhero are 
many casts of statues and cannon, 
the latter of a piwligious calibre, 
which indicate a greatci^pcrfcction 
ill the arks at some former era, thaii 
i.s now found among the Siamese. 
In 1766 this place was captured by 
the Birmans after a long blockade. 

By the Birmans the town of Siam 
is frequency named Dwarawciddy, 
but by the natives it is called Sec-y- 
thaa. Most places of consecpMice 
arcliere distinguish€Pd by two ^ipol- 
latioiis, one in the vulgar tongue, 
and the other in the Pali or learned 
language. (E’fnorci Twjmf EymeSf 
^c.Src,) 

SiAMPA, (C/mnijw*).— A province 
in tlie Cochin Cliiucse empire, situ- 
ated principally bet\verii the lOtli 
, and I ttli: degrees of north latitude. 
To the uorih its boundaries are nn- 
defiiiedl pii the ^lith it has the sea 
of Ctiiiia ; on the, east Ciig^ China 
Ind^ the sea; an^pn tlie'ilm Caiit- 
bodhu ' . 

This is a smalt mountainous jet- 
riiory, separated iutojihiee diviriunA, 
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. Hmj eastern is a desert coiinli^, com- 
posed ot‘ mountains, some of which 
sidvance to* the sea, and but thinly 
iiitinbited; the centre division is 
better euhivalcd and peopled : west- 
ern Sianipa is a wild, jiiiif^ly coun- 
try, «jceiipicd by smajjl ciratic tribes. 
Vietved from llie sea, 8iampa is 
more elevated than Cambodia, and 
presents to tlic eye, from on board 
ship, the appoafaiicc of a fine and 
web cailtivatcd country; but, on 
close inspection, this pleasing ond 
luxuriant appearance vanishes, leav- 
ing in its room immense tracts of 
pale and yellowish sand ; the smoutli 
surfaces of w hich are intemipted 
by ledges of dark iOcks, which rise 
to a considerable height'. The sca- 
w^ater near tiiem is iuicoiuinoiily 
•bright and clear. ' 

We have very liHle information 
respecting the iutorjor of this pro- 
vince;* and what wc have is but of 
dubious aiiilicntkity, liaviiig been 
collected by the inissionaribs settled 
inTiinqinn and Cochin Chlna^ wtio, 
it docs not appear, ever persbiially 
visited the country ; but derived 
tlieir iulclligonce from Chinese trad- 
ers, and frqiii tlic natives. 

Acc'ording to their description, the 
inhabitants of Siampa remain in a 
verj^ wild state, without towns or 
even large villages, having some 
small hamlets scattered over a great 
extent of space, liear to which they 
pasture their numerous flocks of bnt- 
faloes. These arc the more sta- 
tionary tribes; but; a great proportion 
of the population still continue in 
the migratory' stage of civilization, 
without cultivation or manufac- 
tures, subsisting on their flocks and 
the spontaneous produce of the 
earth. {De Bissachere, StauTUon^ 

SiAo Isle.— An island about 35 
iniJcs in eircumfcnuicc, situated Off 
the nortii-castcrn extremify of the 
Island of Celebes. lihi N. 

Long. On this island 

then; is a j^tcaiio^S^hich, diiruig its 
enijitiioiis, ' covers the ; lieighbbnring 

i;ii{mds with cinders. The lahd is 

• • 


higli but fiuitfal, and provisions are 
cheap. The Dutch had foriucrly :i 
small garrison here, which has been 
long witlidrawii. Fon’est, 

SiBMBAS, (Sivmiivasa). — A small 
town ill the proviiier* of Ecngai, dis- 
trict of Nuddea, i)4 juih s N.Sl. E. 
from Calcutta. Lat. ‘>3°. 2.V. N. 
Long. HB°. 49'. E. During tle^ rainy 
season tlieri^ is a short pa;5.s:!ge for 
l^ats past this place, from the south- 
east part of Bengal, which hcH'onu's 
quite dry when tho waters drain off 
towards the winter. 

SiBUYAN IsLR. — A small isiaiid, 
one of tho Philippines, from .30 to 
40 miles in eireumference, and silii- 
ated due south of Luzon. Lai. 12°. 
Stf. M . Long. 1 2‘i°. 30'. I'l. 

SlCACOLE,— See CiCACOLK. 

SlCLYGULLY, {Sann’igitU, the Nar- 
roio Pass). — A celebrated pass in the 
province of Bengal, a bout eiglil mi les 
N. By W: irom Bajeinal, wiiieh 
marks the boundaries of the pro- 
vinces (if Bengal and Bahar. Lat. 
25^* 12'. N. Long. 87°. 40'. E. 

This pass, during tho Hindoo and 
Mahoniinedhii govenimcnt, was llie 
commanding entrance from Bahar 
into the kingdom of Bengal, and 
was fortified with a slrong wall, 
which does not appear, how'cver, to 
have been of any real seivieo, as in 
1742, a Maharatla army of cavalry 
pas.scd into Bengal to the S.W. of 
this pass, lliioiigli the hills above 
Golgong. 

SiKAK. — A town in the Rajpoot’s 
territories, in the province of Ajjneer, 
53 miles N. N.W. from Jycnagur. 
Lht 27° 32' N. Long. 75°. 6'. E. 

SilHEt, (SrihatUf a rich *Marhet), 
— A disyict in the province of Ben- 
gal, situated.principaUy hetvvecn the, 
24th and 25th dtgrees of north lati- 
tude. To the north and cast it is 
* bounded by a lofty ridge of moun- 
tains inliabited by many wild tribes ; 
on 4hc south by Tipperah and My- 
monsingh^ asid ih has Myiiiuhsiiigh 
to the westv lnl784 it contained 
2861 square miles, and the revenue 
was only 233,924 rupees. ' By A bid ' 
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Fazcl, in 1582, this district is dc> 
scribed as follows ; 

Sircar Silhet, containing; cig;ht 
uiahals, reve.tiue 6,681,621 dams. 
This sircar furnishes 1100 cavalry, 
190 elephants, and 42,920 infanti^, 
vSirear Sillict is very niouiituinoiis. 
Jt liiriiishos many eunuch slaves for 
the seraglio.” 

This is the most easterly of the 
Company \s possessions in llindos- 
tan, beiiijj within 350 miles of the 
province of Yunaii in China. Al* 
tJioug;h so near to this rieli empire, 
no sort, of intercourse subsists bc- 
twixtilicm; the interiiiediale coun- 
try bcinj? a confused mass of nioim- 
tains covered with jinigle, and in- 
habitcul by some of the most unci- 
vi|jz(‘d tribes in Asia. This rcgfioii 
lias heen cikamiiKMl only a V(.Ty short 
way from frontiers of Silluit; hut, 
IVom the most consistent accounts 
snjiplied by the natives, tluire is 
reason to believe.' tlie intervening 
sjiace is dostituie of iiavig;able rivers^ 
without towns orvillages, and wiioliy 
trackless. These difHcuhics, ho\r- 
ever, are nqt liisurmounlahle, and it 
is to be hoped the liciigal govern- 
Mieut will not leave it much longer 
unexplored. 

Linder the IVTognl government 8il- 
liet was formed into a fohjedarry", or 
luilitary station, more on acconiit of 
its ri.'inotc and secluded situation 
licy ond the BraJimapootra and Soor- 
mah, than from any reasonable ap- 
prehensions of foreign invasion, pro- 
tected ns it is by inaccessible, hills, 
or impeiictrahle jungles. Its actual 
dimcnsidiis since the dismember- 
ment of several perguniialis, are’.- 
computed«at 2861 miles, divide/l ihtb 
146 small pergunnahs, held by .about 
the same number of zemindars. 
>Iear to the town of the coun- 
try jn'cscnts a novel appearance to , 
an eye long habituated to the flat 
sniface of the lower districts of Ben- 
gal. It is composed of a number jof 
irregularly insulated hUls, placed at 
Si short diM^.nce from other, and 
covtTcd.;^^tU trees and* verdure tq 
their su'mnuts ; while to Oic north 


and cast lofty mounlaiiis rise ab- 
ruptly like a wall, to the height of 
several thpusaiid feet, and appear 
as if they had, at some remote pe- 
riod, withstood the surge of the 
•ocean. 

During the rains the greater pro- 
portion of the* land is la‘id under 
water, by tlie ovorflowiiig of the 
Soorinah and other rivers, by w hich 
it is inlcrse<;ted, and the passage 
from Dacca is performed^ for nearly 
the whole w'ay over rice and pasture 
Ijclds, w Inch, in the cold season, are* 
perfectly dry. Over this tract, w lieu 
the floods arc at their lieight, theuii 
is above JO feet of water ; the ele- 
vated sites of the villages a{>pear 
like islands; the masts of the vessels 
arc ciilangled with tlie bratiehcs of 
trees, wiiilo their pn'gress is ini-^ 
peded by the thickness and adhe- 
sion of the paddy stalks. When the 
imimlatioii drains oif, the liiid is 
left ill an excellent coiulit ion for rico 
cultivation ; food or all sorts is con- 
sequently remarkably chc;ap — the 
average price of rice per i-tipee be- 
ing four or live maunds (of 80 pounds 
each), ami Coarser grains still cheap- 
er. In addition to this supply every 
stream urnl puddle swarm? with tisb, 
which are cauglit, with searecly any 
trouble, with a small hand net, or 
even a piece of a mat. As may be 
supposed, wages are extremely low, 
being from half a nipce to one ru- 
pee ami a quarter per month ; but 
the labourers being naturally averse 
to exertion, and never working biit 
whcit stiintilated b}^» hunger, the 
country is on the whole very indif- 
ferently cultivated. 

The necessaries of life beii)^ so 
very cheup, there is little occasion 
for gold and silver coins — a more 
minute subdivision of vahio being 
required^ the whole rents are con- 
ccqucntly paid in cowries, whicli are , 
the medium- also of commercial 
transactions, Formerty la^ge, boats i 
w^re built hei^; -for 010 % llec^’ 
stationed at Xlacc% and aqtiare-rig-. 
ged Vessels have bcerji^ccasioii- 
ally cqt&toctcd.'; ■ T^ chief cxpoi t 
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A-om Silhct is cimitatti lime, 
wliicli is tbund in inexhaiistible quan- 
tities; and from hence Calcutta, and 
tiic most remote stations in Bengal, 
are furuishcd with that article. An- 
other principal export is cargoes of* 
oranges-^ considerable tract of 
€0011117 consisting alftiost entirely of 
orange plantations, the fruit of which 
sells on the spot at IDOO for a iii- 
pee. 1'he other product ions are 
aguni or fragrant aloe wood, and a 
/nanufacture of wild silk, natped 
inuggadootics. Great numhers of 
elephants are also caught in this 
district, but ' their quality are infe- 
rior to those cauglit hear tlie sea 
coast. Silliet and Aahierigunge are 
the chief towns^ and the Soormah 
and Mogna the pmicipal rivers. In 
«il801, wiieii an investigation respect- 
ing the popniation of Bengal took 
place, tliis district ^kvas found to. con- 
tain 4D2,406 inhabitants, in the pro- 
portion of two-Mahominedans to 
three Hindoos. Memely 

biLHL^T. — ^A town in the province 
of Bengal, the capital of a distiict 
of the same name. Lrt.'24^- 66'. N. 
Long. 91®. 40*. E. The travelling 
distnni'C from Calcutta to billiet is 
325 miles' but the direct distance 
only 261). . 

8illah-me\v. — ^A large town in 
the Birman empire, situated On the 
cast side of the Irrawaddy. Lat. 
20®. 60^. N. Long. 94®. 30'. E. 4 
7’Jiis is a large town, ^id remark- 
able for its manufactures of silk, the 
raw mateiial Jor which is procured 
fioin the province of Yuiian in* Chi- 
na. The are bright and 

beautiful, but do not appear durable; 
the texture is close and strong. It 
is said to wear much longer than 
any China or Hindosfkny fabric ; but 
tlic price is proportionally highw 
Sillali-niew is a handsome towiu 
* shaded by wide-spreading trees, and 
embellisiied with severe temples, 
tlie ^il i^ iitgenmmipoor ; but some 
of dife^fteldil;; are 

gnd r am^^ herds of 

uei^klmurh(md«C(/S^n^ 


SiLtBE. — A town in the province 
of Baiiar, district of Chuta Nagpoor, 
70 miles W.N.W. from Calcutta. 
Lat. 23®. 20'. N. Long. 85®. 56'. E. 

Simla5orb.^A town in the Ra- 
jah of Nagpoor’s territories, in the 
province of Giindwana, 87 miles S.E. 
from the citv of Nagpoor. Lat. 20®. 
29'. N. Long, 80®. 55'. E. 

SiMoGA, (jSiii'fl A town 

in the Mysore Rajah's territories, 
122 miles N. W. from Scririgapatam. 
tat. 13®. 51'. N. Long. 76®. 36'. E. 

The furtiheations of tliis place are 
not strong. The River Tunga in tlie 
rains washes the eastern wall, in 
which face there is no ditch. Each 
angle of the ibrt has a cavalier tow- 
er, and there are three sinail towers 
in each Ihcc of the cuiiaiii, where a 
number of jinjals and swivels are 
mounted; but the rampart is too 
narrow lor large guns. In this neigh- 
bourhood the manufacture of cotton 
cloth be^ns; for tlicre is none fa- 
bricated to tJie wcstw’ard. The wot 
lands here are generally of a light 
scdl, and, at the eiitriuicc into the 
open countiy, the faterite seems to 
tenuinate. The breed of cattle in 
tliis vicinily begins to improve, when 
compared with that to llio wTst. 
During Hydcr’.s reign he brought 
cari>enters to Simoga, from IVIanga- 
lore, and built a number of lighters 
about eiglit tons burthen ; but they 
proved of no sort of use. 

Ill 1790, on the plain m.^ar to this 
place, a battle was fought bctw’ccn 
Piirseram Bhow and Maliommed 
Reza, usually called the Binky Na- 
bob, or burning lord ; being, on ac- 
eouht of his activit}*, gciicml|y em- 
ployed by tlie sultan to ‘ lay waste 
me country. In this action the Ma- 
hsurattas had scsircely anything to 
do-^thc wbulccbrunt of the engage- 
ment tailing on the Bombay detach- 
ment tinder Captain Little, which, 
at the conimeiicemcnt of tlie battle, 
only mustered 750 men. The ene- 
my's force was actually ascer- 
tained, but probably approached 
10,000 ineri. * 

At this time Simoga contaided 
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6,000 lion.scs, the whole of which 
were destroyed by the Maharattas ; 
the women were ravished, and the 
handsomest carried away. Such of 
the men as fell into tiie bauds of the 
Maluirattas \vere killed, and of those 
wlio escaped the sword a large pro- 
portion perishe<l l»y hunger. These 
'ruffians did not even spare the ku- 
dali sw^aini, who is the gooroo (high 
priest) of all the Maharatta Erah- 
mins of flic Sinai'tal sect, and by 
them considered as an actual iif- 
carnation of flic deity. They plun- 
dered and burned his matani or col- 
lege, which so enraged the pontiff 
that he fhreatciicd them with ex- 
communication, and was only pa- 
cified by a present from the Peshwa 
of 400,000 rupees; half of which 
Tippoo extorted from him and paid 
to Lord Cornw^allis, on account of 
the fine imposed at the treaty of 
Seringa)»atam. This unfortunate city 
was again completely plundered in 
1798; but, having since enjoyed a 
rcsj)itefrom the ravages of war, it 
has recovered considerably its w'calth 
and population. {F. Buchmah, 
Mooi\ Sfc.) 

SiNGAFOOR, {Singapura), — A town 
situat(?d on a small island, at the 
southern extremitv of the Malay 
peninsula. Lat. 1®. 24^ N. Long. 
104®. E. 

'I’ho straits of Siheapoor are form- 
ed by a cluster of iniiinnerable little 
islands, W'hicli arc covered with 
wood, have a great variety in their 
.shapes, and arc iiielentetl on all sides 
with little bays aiul sandy ceyes, 
where abiiiidanco ol the finest turtle 
resort The passage between th^ 
islands ioiii some parts very iiarrotV, 
yet the water is clear and deep. The 
appearance of a fleet of ships, whilo 
"Winding through this romantic group 
of islets, has a very picturesque ef-^ 
feet, while the small boats of llie na-^ 
lives are plying backwards and foi^ 
wards with refreshments, particularly 
of turtle^ one bf, wbich,. weigliing 
three or 400 pounds^fmay be pur-* 
chased for a coupld of dollars; At 
the eastern mouth of the straits of 


Silica poor lies a rock, named by the 
Portuguese Pedrabra-icn, on account 
of its being covered with the w liite 
exerenieut of birds. Here tin? ('Iiiria 
Seas commence ; and ships geiicml- 
ly fake a departure fmtn this rock, 
or iVoin Point Romania, i^lien pro- 
ceeding on to Canton. 

I’he town and principality of Sin- 
capoor were fonnded by adventurers, 
who originally initialed from the 
Island of Sumatra. {Johusoiiy Mars- 
day ^T.) 


SINDE.~<'S^w^^A«-) 

A large province of Ilindosfan, 
foniicriy included in that of Mool- 
taii, and situated on hotli sides of 
the Indus, between tlie 23d aiuL 
28th degrees of iiortli.lalitndo. Tlie 
general bouiidaijes of this province, 
incliuling Tatta, are Mooltau ami 
Afghanislaii on 1h^ north; Cutchiiud 
the sea to the south ; on the cast it 
has Ajmeer, the Sandy Desi'rt, and 
Cutch ; and on the west the sea, and 
the mountains of Baloochistart. In 
length it: may he estimated at 300 
miles, by 80 miles .the average 
brcadlli, and it is iufersccted in a 
diagonal line tliroiighont its whole 
extent by the rivcT Indus, which 
affords moisture to the husbandman, 
and to the imTidiaut an cMollcnt 
inland navigation, only excelled by 
that of Bcit^al. 

Oni^'thc north Siiulc adjoins the 
eoiintry of Eeliawal Khan, and tlie 
fort* of Subzul. iTbceedhtg ft*om 
thence south, the country is pos- 
sessed by an iiitiiiite iiiimber of petty 
chiefs, wbo are in general tributary 
to the Aiiieei-s of Sindc, The names 
of the principal disfricts on tlie east- 
ern bank, proceeding from tlio 
north to tlie south, are Bhoong^ree, 
•Dui-clee, Loin roe, KhjTpdor, and 
Ihihlaneok. vThc'yboiwidark's.^ 
districts I)cHserik .;ah4 

counlty uf l^^seUni^ east; 

' Further 'Sontbi fort of 

DoeTighm:, .40 nnlCR •frouf Khjtpoor, 
the districts of KbOndecyauiTvNAis- 
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hehrcc Fcrozc, Puiiccchoir. ?a^ittd Su- 
tlaya, NonKluuya Kphiiioc, ,>K1 h>o- 
jur, Junccjfc, Lakat, Sbadapoor, 
lialakiindy, Novpjaii(*e, Kakabe^a- 
Tfivt (throtf^'U which lh»ws a branch 
of the Imiks), Nussuruis Ilopa,* and 


8iiidc is bounded to tlic north by the 
Shokarpoor disUict, of wlii. li a con- 
siderable poiiion of the southern 
,quarter is held by Ihc 8indc (‘Ijiefs. 
Proceeding from thence south are the 
districts of Nouslicimi, licrkapoor, 


Nusserpogr, ami llie 'raiidee of Ilia- Khaiiua, Ladgovnee, Kumburgim. 


byar Khan, from wlAch Jesselmere 
is distant about . 160 miles to the 
eastward. Of tliosc districts the 
Sandy Desert forms the eastern 
bpuiuhii'ies^ 

At the 'I'andcc* of lllahyar K^pn, 
the branch of the InduLS Jnimcd tlie 
Pnlalce eommeiiGps, and flows in a 
S. VV. direction to Seidpoor, when it 
rejoins the inaiii stream* after torm- 
ing flic insular ‘ district of K^hie, 


dee, Mei!, Naiooks]ni]ipoor,Naluiiio-' 
du, Chaudye, formerly includi d in 
the province of Cliaiidookce ; which 
province, during the governnuHit of 
the Calories, is said to have yielded a 
rtjveiiiie of 16 lacks of rupcirs, now 
rcdiicc'd to four, 'riie villages of 
Ecsun and Hopjre.c, the siuuli <lis- 
ti'ict of Jance Dnuy, and mi island 
formed by the Narco, a blanch of 
the main stream, containing the dis- 
tricts of Nuggcii Bhaghan, Khoda- 
bad, Wuciioolce, Jamtniicc, and 


named also the Doabjph, tlic hills of 
Jaree and Canja, the fort of Hyder- 

,ahad, with Soidpoor, and some otlier Ivurreempuor. , , , ,, 
yillao'es. On the eastern bank of ^ he disincts situated to the west- 
the I’l.lake is situated (ho district of wi^ of the Naroe .-uo Kucha, 3hoo- 
Clnickflirliakie. bak, Jnugar, Bazar ; a lull, 100 mdes 

tin* braiich’of Ihe Pululee, named .Corathu^ besides numerous 
the Ooonee, takes its rise near .tlie small yilf^p, o(;cupied by: 


village of Scidpoor; to the eastward 
of it is siVualod tJui district of Chach- 
gam, which yielded, when possessed 
by the Calori(‘s, a revenue ; of lour 
lacks of riJiiccs, which is now re- 
duced to Iw o. Also the district of 
Koodara, villages of Buhna, Siiyck- 
poor, Dholee, and the district of 
Pulujar,iiiiid the islands of Wall and 
Alibukecr. These are boiindedvon 
tlie east by the Sandy Desert, ii? . 

The district of Khyi^oor is si- 
tuated on a branch of the Goonce ; 
the fort of lUyajbad is 10 miles dist- 
ant, and: Euttygbar 40 mfles flist- 


Ba- 

other migratory tribes. 
Tim, (listrlct of Tharn, from which 
dorachio is ^id to be 60 miles dist- 
ant, is jiosscsstnl by the Niomnrdics, 
who have also lialf the diaiict of 
Shal. The districts of Jnrukhec, 
Soiida, and niuny smaller ones, are 
adjacent Ip Tatta. The Sita and its 
streams^ and the Nusserpoor and Na- 
rco branches . of the liitlus, ai'o said 
to be now dried up. 

A great part of lliis province, lying 
to the wx'sfward of the (•onfines 
where the , nioiisoun ceases, is a. bar- 
ren, sterile soil, and totally, nupro- 


»iit from KHvi^r. The fort of 4|>ctove, Jroiu llie absowe 
Tarkur, situaied on the bordci^ of the msndiiui 

the Joudnoor tenitories, in lianiilca of ifTf.dtf.the land near loflielnaus 
to Uic eastward of Hyderabad, Is- aj^ars cajiable of Ihc highest do 
lampoor 60 miles from Khyriioor, gree of iniiimycment; but to (he 
Alighur 40 miles from Kbyrpoor, northwardot fiUta, andasinalldist- 
and Shahgur 80 mUes from Khyr-.““c«» to Ihe, westward of Uiat nver, 
poor. Amcrcote, now belonging tofthc coiintry; is mpunlnmws, ioel«, 
loBdpoorj Uie dtafidots of ftlajur barren, aiid Oiitily inhabited. In 
dalii* and Kih^ a fert on bor- the„ monfl« of Juno andjiily ^ic 
dtem if'dte Sli&’lIieabrt; the disti thermometer ^go8trom,90'>.to 100'’. 
«riAt» af!ifiHte^Hteium]oor Ameer- hut the a^r ili..t|ie nurtlierii parts of 

btmh of the Indus, refreshed by die cooling bteoisos 


popr, 
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from the weslwanl, tliat tlie heat is 
not excessive. About Hyderabad 
tlio climate is healthy, and the iur, 
in the month of Ausjiist, remarkably 
clear, the ditt’crcnce of refraction in 
astronomical observations being then 
scarcely j)c>rceptible. 

'rho Indus, from the city of Tatta 
to a branch called the FolicI}*, has 
from two to two and a half fathoms 
of water ; off Tatta it has three, four, 
and more frequently live fathoms, 
with a muddy bottom. The banks 
in the province about Hyderabad arc 
in general well cnllivated, cixecpt 
M hen^ the Ameers have made enclo- 
sures to confine game ; but these are 
so iiimicroiis and extensive as to oc- 
cupy many of the most valuable spots 
of land. In the month of August it 
has genera I ly two and three fathoms 
of water, but during tlic fair season 
it is dried up. The Goonee is much 
the same as the Folickly, with re- 
.spect to inhabitants and cultivation, 
blit Inis loss water on an average, 
being only from one and a half to two 
faliioius. ft is also much narrowetr, 
eontraeding in many places to 30 
yards, and can only be tenned navi- 
gable in tlie month of August. 

I'lie cultivation of Sindc depends 
on the periodical rains, and the pro- 
cess of irrigation by means of canals 
and water-courses. During the swell- 
ing of the river grain and other seeds 
are raised ; the remainder of the year 
is employed in the production of in- 
digo, sugar-canes, liuldce, &cj &c. 
Every beegah of land, watered by a 
canal or wheel, pays a revenue of 
from one and a quarter to three and 
a half rupees to the govemmofl^ 
ouG \vhecl«is capable of watcniijg 16 
lu?egalis. A duty of one rupee is also 
levied on each khunwar (120 pounds) 
of grain reaped by th® farmer. 

Garden land producing fruit trees 
pays two and a half rupees per liee- 
gah to government, and the spiing 
i?rop of tobacco yields a revenne of 
four and a half ruppeft^^r«bee^i« 
The land revenue oii^wv»sagar is 
collecled in kind, and isnite$ at four 
and a half rupees pejj^egah. These 


exactidnsMo not end hcreVfor on all 
the productions of the earth duties 
are subsequently collected at the 
markets, and articles pu3ing duty in 
one district arc not thereby exempt- 
ed from fresh extortions if transport- 
ed to another. ^It generally happens 
that the sum total of the duties and 
customs levied by tlie officers of go- 
vernment greatly exceeds the ori- 
ginal prime cost of the articles. When 
boats anive at I’atta a tax<*is exacted 
proportionate to tlic sum expended 
on their eonstniction. 

The principal articles of home ]>ro- 
ducc exported from Siiide arc rice, 
ghee, hides, shark fins, pot-ash, salt- 
petre, assafoetida, b’dellium, madda, 
frankincense, Tatta cloths, horses, in- 
digo, oleaginous, and other seeds. 
Allum, musk, and horses, arc im- • 
ported from Mooltan and the coun- 
tries to tlio nortliward for re-export- 
ation. The other imports into tiinde 
are tin, iron, lead, isteel, ivory, Eu- 
ropean manufactures, sandal and 
other scented woods, from tl|e south 
of India; swords and carpets from 
Khorasan and Candahar; slilk and 
other articles from the Persian Gulf, 
llic Mooltany merchants fettled in 
Sinde are the principal traders, and 
the wealthiest part of the commu- . 
nity. 

The exports from Sindc to Bom- 
bay are shark fins and flesh, b’del- 
liiuii, ghee, pot-ash, saltpetre, hides, 
oil of sesamet wheat, assafoetida, mii- 
jeet, sirshif oil, raisins, almonds, co- 
lourinjg plants, pistachjo flowers and 
nuts, shawls, cloths; mustard, wild 
saffron, black cummin seed from 
; Kerman, wbite cummin seed, chintz- 
es both from Sinde and Khorasau. 
The imports to Sinde from Bombay 
are white sugar, sugar-candy, steel, 
iron, tin, tuteiiague, lead, cocliineal, 

, betel nut, black pepper, dried cocoa 
fiuts, vermillioD, red lead, quicksil- 
ver, Bengal aiidi:^Chind silks and. 

nwtmeg,* sandid 
Ware; pearls, ald^; 

To Muscat ar6/; ii^drieS{ l^ 
leather, rke, whcii^sirshif oil; glie^. 
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b’dollium^ chintzes, ami ain^ cloths. 
The imports from Muscat to Sindc 
arc dates, fimcs, roses, Ghilaun silk, 
elephants’ teetli, pearls, almonds, 
preserved fruit, cowries, slaves, ai'se- 
nic, senna from Mecca, qtiinccseeds, 
and glim. The imports to Sindc 
ifom Cutcli are coAon, siiuft; un- 
wrought iron found in Cutch, and 
the small Arabian aloe. Tlic inter- 
course between this province and tiic 
countries (o the northw'ard is chiefly 
carried on by means of the li^ius, 
which is navigable for small vessels 
to a great distance from the sea. 
There are no established land cara- 
vans from Siiide to Mooltaii and Ca- 
bul, but an intercomrse is cairied on 
by merchants and travellers. The 
East India Company bad formerly 
a factory, and carried on a consider- 
able trade in die province of Sinde ; 
but it was withdrawn, probably 
o^vin j to the disorderly state and 
poverty of the cfuntiy. An unsuc- 
cessful attempt was recently made 
by the, Company from Bombay to 
rtmew the commercial intercourse. 

Comdierce and agriculture of all 
descriptions have rapidly declined 
since the accession of the present ra- 
pacious rulers of Sindc. Ibe duties 
levied on foreign and domestic trade 
are estimated at two-thirds of the ca- 
pital of the merchant and mechanic; 
and die cultivator is compelled, to 
sell his grain at a low price to go- 
vernment, by. which if is monc^- 
Iized, and subsequently resold at an 
exorMtant jrapfit. In addition to 
this exteBSm tracts of the best land 
on the banks of the Indus are set 
apart and converted to desolate 
wastes lUMlij angles for the preserva- 
tion of game, the Ameers being uu- 
fbrtunatcly most passionately addict- 
ed to hunting. "J'he British embassy, 
in 1809, .saw scarcely any lliiiig de- 
serving the name of cultivation froifi 
CoraChie to He)liah, ou the road to 
Hydembad, a4istaiice of nearly 150 

: government of Sinde 

a military deiq|iiOtisiii, the supreme 
Sithority being; vested in- three bFO'i> 


thers of the Talpoony family, whoso 
names areMccr tiholaum Ali, Meet 
Kurreem Ali, and Mcer xMiirad Aii. 
The eltlest brother, Meer Gholaum 
Ali, has the title of hakim, or ruler 
of Sinde, and is considered as the 
head of the government. There are 
two brothers of the reigning family, 
Mcer Sohrab and M cer Thara, who, 
altliough not ostensibly partakers of 
the supreme authority, possess largo 
tracts of territory, and exercise every 
function of sovereignty within tlu‘ir 
respective limits. 

These Ameers belong to the Ma- 
honimedan sect of Shccas, but they 
are remarkably tolerant, both to the 
Soonees and to the followers of the 
Brahminical doctrines. The IMa- 
bommedan inliubitants compose the 
military strength of the country; 
and, during the intervals of peace, 
arc employed as husbandmen, arti- 
ficers, and menial servants — the inter- 
nal commerce of the country being 
almost exclusively carried on by the 
Hindoo part of the population. Al- 
though Sinde is now but scantily 
peopled, it appears, at some former 
period, to have been much more 
thickly settled and inhabited; and 
the extraordinary number of tombs 
and burial grounds scattered over 
the country, where no population is 
at prcsimt seen, is quite remarkable. 
EromTatta to near Hyderabad the 
country is almost destitute of human 
beings, there being only one village 
on the whole route. 

'Fhe armies of Sinde are collected 
from the various tribes who hold 
lands by a niilitaiy tenure from the 
Ameers, at whose summons they are 
obliged to bring their quotas into liio 
field. These tribes are reckoned 4ri 
in number ; many of whom have re- 
tained their destinctive appellations 
since tlie first Mahommedaii inva- 
sion, and consisted priucipalJy of ad- 
venturers, wlio descended from tiie 
lefty mountains of Baloochistan into 
the plains ^/tSipde, with the excep- 
tion of tiid ^okia and Jhut tribes, 
whioh aic hotll of Sindean origiit 
:Thc Ainec^'^>f8i]ide, ^collectively. 
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can bring into tiie deid an arnly of 
36,000 men, composed of irregular 
cravalry, armed with matchlocks, 
.swords, and shields, and intended 
to act as infantry wlienever circiim^ 
stances require it. It is not unusual 
for the whole anhy of Siiidc to dis- 
mount and light on foot. The Ba- 
loochees are reckoned good marks- 
men, but not susceptible of disci- 
pline. The pay of a common soldier 
in the field is live pice per day, in- 
cluding his provisions ; during peace* 
he receives an allowance of about 
one and a half pounds of rice per 
diem. The Sindean cavalry are but 
indiflcrcntly mounted; and, although 
stouter, arc not such good swords- 
men as the natives of Hindostan. 
The infantry resemble the Pei-siaii 
and Arabs, and, like most Hindos- 
taiiy soldiers, are overloaded with 
arms; besides a sword, .shield, and 
agger, the cavalry carry match- 
locks. • 

Hie revenues of Sinde, during tlie 
Caloric government, were estimiated 
at 80 lacks of rupees per annum, but 
are now reduced, in consequence of 
the rapacity and* ignorance of the 
present rulers, to 42 lacks; fn>m 
w hich should bo deducted the Cabul 
tribute of 12 lacks, which is liable to 
be enforced should that state reco- 
ver from the effects of its internal 
discord. 

After the death of Moer Futteh 
All his surviving three brothers di- 
vided the territorial possessions and 
revenues; the eldest, Meer Gliolaum 
AH, receiving one half as the osten- 
sible head of the government, and 
being bound to defray the pentta* 
nent, civil, ^nd military expenses of 
the state. These charges, however, 
arc inconsiderable, as, during a ces- 
sion of external hostilities, very few 
soldiers are retained; as hi many 
olher of the eastern piiiicipalitics the 
hoai'diiig of treasure is a favourite 
maxim of state policy, the amoui^ 
of specie deposited different 

forts throughout 

seqifently supposed very great, 
a small proportion f^^hat is re- 


ceived being ever permitted again to 
circulate. 

The districts subject t(f the autho- 
rity of Mecr Sohrab are situated in 
the north-east quarter of Sinde, and 
icld a revenue of about five and a 
alf lacks of rupees per annum. His 
government is aescribed as milder, 
and more favourable to agriculture 
and commerce, than that of tlio prin- 
cipal Ameers. His troops aie coin- 
pub^d at four or «5000 men* 

llho authority of Meer Thara ex- 
tends over the districts on the east- 
ern banks of the Indus ; liis revenue 
docs not exceed three lacks of ru- 
pees, but his cmifitry is improving, 
and liis troops amount to 60OO men. 
lie was some years ago defeated 
and taken prisoner by Aleer Glm- 
laiim AH ; but, at the solicitation of 
the otiicr Ameers, released, and his 
territories rcstoreiV 
The customs and revenues of Sinde 
are fanned to private persons ; and 
the Ameers, with the view of crea- 
ting competition generally, remove 
the farmers amiiially, and they, hav- 
ing consequently no interest in the 
improvement of the country, di- 
rect their attention to thc.reulizing 
the greatest possible profit within 
the period of their contract. In 
effecting this object they are guilty 
of many extortions, of which the 
Ameers subsequently avail them- 
selves, as a nrctext for confiscating 
whatever property they may have ac- 
cumulated. 

Aii\png the local cumins, In .some 
degree peculiar to Si^de, the follow- 
ing may be mention^ : If a person 
finding a thief in his house use torce 
to drive him away, and in the epu- 
test either is killed, no inquiry' is 
made. It often happens that vil- 
lages are attacked by thieves ; it in 
the conflict any are killed, no inqui- 
ries are made ; but if they are taken 
pri.soncrs, and then put to death, tlie 
parties are subjected to trial. Hiieves 
tafien in a contest Of this kind aie 
brought before a md|;istjrat^ who cx* 
amines tho transaqp^; ana eoi 4 pels 
them to restore ffif or iaf- 
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poses a heavy fine, which, if they aro 
nimble to pay, they suffer death. 
One fourth of all property recovered 
belongs to the government If fa- 
ther a deiiizeii or a foreigner dh*, 
leaving a son or brother, his proper- 
ty devolves to them. If lie loaves a 
wife witli child, and the child prove 
a son, lie succeeds to the property, 
otherwise it is seized ibr the state. 
A daughter only receives a certain 
allowance from her father's property; 
and a widow is merely eiititli;^ to 
her jewels, &c. or to a pecuniary 
compensation of 100 rupees. 

The men of Sinde are generally 
of a iiiiddlo size, well mafic, and 
more robust than the more southern 
natives of f ndia. Their complevioiis 
are very tawny, with dark eyes and 
cyc-hrows, and uncommonly good 
teeth ; like the Seiks, they allow 
their hair to grQW- The Mahom- 
iticd&iis arc all Sofmees, and most of 
them of the see/ of Hancefee ; but 
they have few religious prejudices, 
nor do their females suffer any strict 
sccliisibi). The dancing girls in 
Sinde arc, in figure, maimers, and 
iippcaraijce, superior to those com- 
monly seen in ilindostan. 

The *^Sinde province generally 
swarms with mendicants in a state 
of the utmost misery; but here also^ 
as in other Mahommedan countries, 
are seen a class of sturdy beggars 
pretending to be Scids, or descend- 
ants of the prophet, Vvho demand 
charity in tlie most insolent and ar- 
rogant manner. They frequently go 
about solicifing alms in parties of 
seven or eight on horseback, well 
dressed, armed^ and nioiiiited, and 
having a green flag carried before 
them. When their demands are not 
gratified they bestow abusive lan- 
guage with the most liboif^ proitir 
sion. 

The province of Sinde the fliHt 
conquest in llindpstan «ffeeted by 
the Mahommedans; wJiich long pi c- 
cedefP their invas^qmivby the ruivtoi of 
;A;ttock and 'J’lie Khali f 

All sent general, who fiffeeted stnue 
Wifliiig oonf|ueilts the borders of 


Siiide. Moavych sent twice his ge- 
neral Amir or J famir ; but, after long 
and bloody conflicts, he was fenced to 
desist. Under the Khali f Walul the 
conquest was at last effected by Ma- 
liommed Casim, in the year of the 
Hijera 09; but, on account of the 
distance and the natural strength of 
the country, it did not lung rciiiaiu 
attached to the Khalipliut. Subse- 
quently to this there appears to have 
existed two contomporancous au- 
•ihoritics in Sinde; the one a Haj|iool 
family, and the other a Hlalioin- 
niedan ; the latter probably iMiiivertod 
from the Hindoo fuitli, both of which 
assumed tiie title of Jam. 'J'lie Lom- 
ra, a llajpoot race, an? said to have 
retained possession for the long pe- 
riod ijf 500 years ; after which it M as 
successively occupied by dilfercnt 
cliiefs j one of whom, Mirza Eesan, of 
tlic Turkaimec tribe, having oalliHl 
in the Portuguese to his assisfuneo 
against the soubahdar of Mopltan, 
they plundered the city of Tatta, 
whicli was then the seat of govern- 
ment, 

; Sinde remained with thcTiirkau- 
iices until tlic reign of Acber, who 
dispatched an army by the way of 
Sewistau, whitdi sueceedi'd in effect- 
ing its concpiest ; and from that era 
it became tributary to the Delhi em- 
perors, who conducted the, admini- 
stration through the medium of sou- 
balidars resident at Mooltiui and 
Tatta. About A.D. 1737, during 
the alarm excited by the threatened 
invasion of Hiiidostaii, Mahommed 
Abasscc Culorce, of Sewee, availed 
himself of the .ap[>rohcnsioiis of the 
fiqubalidar of Sinde, and influenced 
him to resign the governinent into 
his hands for three lacks of rupees, 
wiiich he promised him, but iie\ cr 
paid. In 1739 Nadir Shah defeated 
thoCalorco chiefs, and oblig(;d them 
to take refuge in the fortress of 
Amercoto on the* borders of the de- 
but be afterwards permitted 
tliem tv rn|ai^.ihc governmeut as 

lributartesV^f,ok, 

Atafipjiumtl: Abasscc Caloree died 
in 1771, ami 71 succeeded by seve- 
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r.^l ptinccs of the same family until 
178il, when tiKjy were expelled by 
the 'I’alpooree tribe, and the present 
reigning f;uiiily established on the 
throne. U’he surviving: rejireseiita- 
tive of lh(i Calorees had recourse to 
Tim our Shah of Cabul, who, under 
pretenec of reinstating him, com- 
jiKMieed a. war agaiiist the 'ralporee 
Aine(‘rs ; but afterwards desisted for 
ail annual tribute of 12 lacks of ru- 
j»e(‘s, which was regularly paid until 
the death of that sovereign in 1792.* 
On this event it w'as reduced to se- 
ven lacks of rupees, and subsequent- 
ly during the internal dissensions of 
his successors withheld altogether, 
'riie Ameers of Sinde, being thus re- 
lieved from all fears on the side of 
(Jabul, In^gan to encroaeli on their 
neighbours, wrested Coracliic from 
the chief of lluloochistaii, and ex^ 
tended their frontiers on the side of 
8hekarpoor and Ajmeer. 

The neighbouring chiefs with 
whom the Ameers maintain a poli- 
tical intercourse are, the Rajah of 
Joudpoor; the Nabob of Behawol<^ 
poor ; Malimood Khan, the chief of 
Ra ioochistaii ; the Jemtnadar of 
Chilcli; and Meer Khan Lais, the 
chief of the petty stiitc ofSooniicany, 
ill Mokrati. 'J’he territories of tlic 
last-mentioned chief, who is tribu- 
tary to Raloocliistan and inimical to 
»Sinde, CHJCUpy the sea-coast to the 
north west of Coracliic. In 1809 an 
envoy from .Tcswilnt Row IJolkar 
arrived at Kitee, the residence of 
iMcrer Thaia, for llic” purpose of pro- 
posing a union between his master, 
the sovereign of Persia, and the 
t'Veneh, against the British ; but tjie 
proposal wtis not favourably rcccivcdi 
'Pile natural resources of Sindo are 
considerable, and would, under an 
improved system of* government, 
reiuler its (chiefs extremely powerful 
and dangerous to their neighbours 
to the north and WTst ; but this pro- 
vince, although properly belougii^ 
U^ iiindostan, is so <i|>tM\(^C() from it 
by the great Saiidyi^>^j(cti which 
boifnds it to the em,|*|;^t it takes 
no part in its politi^ No change, 


how ever, for the better is to be ex- 
pcided while the country eontinues 
under the sway of its present igiio- 
laiit and rapacious rulers. {Smith, 
Maxjieldi Rennel, Abttl Fazd, 

SixDF. Rivkr, {Smdhu). — 'Phis ri- 
ver has its source in the high table 
land of the Maltt ah pi ovinee, to the 
west of Seroiige ; and, afti r a wind- 
ing course, falls into the Juiiuia, 
about six miles to llu^ north of 
Calpce. , 

Sagor. — A district in the 
Seik territories, in the province of 
I-.ahore, sitiiatcul priiici[)ally between 
the .‘list and 32d di^grecs of north 
latitude. It is bounded uii three 
sides — by the Indus, the Ravt'y, and 
tiie Jhylum; and, on the iiorih, ])V 
the mountains of doiid. By! A bill 
Paz(?l, in 1582, it is deseribi'il as 
follows: 

“ Sircar Sindh Jlpgor, coiitaing 42 
mahals; measiiremeiit, 1,409, 97i> bee- 
gabs; revenue, 51^^12,201 dams. 
Sc 3 urghal 4,680 dams. 'J'his sircar 
furnishes 8,553 cavalry, and 69,700 
infantry.’^ " . 

Siiide Singh is the term by whi(?h 
the inhabitants of the districts un- 
der the Seiks, bordering on the In- 
dus, arc known; and Nalcai Singh 
is the name given to the Si'ik.s who 
reside in the province of Mo(>lluii. 
With the leaders of the Seiks of 
these provinces, the cxtmit of their 
possessions, or the climate and pr(«» 
ductions of Itic country under their 
rule, we are little Hcr|uaiiiled. Those 
ill Mooituii, as well as those s(‘ttled 
along *the banks of th^hyluni, are 
said to be constantly engaged iu pre- 
datory warfare, either with tlie of- 
ficers of the Afghan government, or 
other Muhoinmcdan chiefs, wliu 
have jaghircs in tliis neighbourhood. 
{Bir J, Mdcohn, Ahd Fazel, §*c.) 

•SiNDiA.— See OojAiN. 

•SiNDoottY. — A town ill the terri»» 
toi'ies of the Nagpoor Rajah, in the 
province of Oundwana, 11 miles S. 
h^E. from Ruttaupoor. : Laft 22^* 
7^ N. Long. 82®. 46^. E. 

SiNDKER A. — A tos^i in lUc Mabar 
ratta territories, in ithe province nf 
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Kliandcsh, 107 miles west from 
Buorhanpoor. Lat. 21®. 11'. N‘. 
Long. 74®. W. E. 

SlNGRooM^ (Singha-bhunWf the 
Land of Ziww).— A district in the 
province of Orissa, situated between 
the 22d and 23d degrees of north 
latitude, and bounded on three sides 
by the <listricts of Cliiita Nagpoor, 
Midiiapoor, and Mohiirbnnge ; and, 
on the south, by tliat of Kunjeur. 

The zemindars in this and other 
districts triliutary to the Maliarattas 
on tlic frontiers of Midiiapoor, and 
beyond tlie Company’s territories, 
are many of them robbers by nro^- 
fession, and keep robbers in tneir 
pay. They arc iinder no controul, 
being themselves magistrates with 
imliinihid powers. They Used for- 
• merly to make depredatory incur- 
sions into the British territories. 

SiXGaooM. — A /own in the pro- 
vineef of Orissa, district of Sing- 
boom, possessed by zemindars, who 
occasionally pay tribute to the Nag- 
poor Maharattas. Lat. 22°. 37'. N. 
Long. 56°. 5rj'. E. 

Si^'GEPooRUM. — A totvn possessed 
by iiidepciidciit chiefs, in the pro- 
vince of Jprissa, 60 miles E. by S, 
from Bnstar. Lat. 19^. 35^ N. Long. 
S3°. 24’. E. 

Singh ea. — A town in the province 
of Bahar, district of Hajypoor, si- 
tuated on the cast side of the Kiver 
Gunduck. Lat. 25°. 62'. N. Long. 
85°. 16'. E. 

Near to Singhea is the site of an 
ancient city^ where a reina);kablc 
pillar slandll and, two days’ jour- 
ney up the Gunduck Bivcir, near a 
pl^e called Kosserah, is a remark- 
able edifice, which appears to have 
been originally a cylinder placed on 
the friistruni of a cone, for the pur- 
pose of being seen at a distance. Both 
the cone and cylindpr are of bricks, 
and appear solid throughout. Tlib 
followipg are the dimensions : 

Feel. 

Biambteroftlic cylindrical part <64 
Heightof the efliuder - - - 66 
Height 8f conic friistrnm on ) 
f^hieh the cylinder is placed - j 


Diameter of the cone at the > 

base ^336 

For what purpose these extraordin- 
ary columns were originally intend- 
ed, it is impossible now to tell. 

( Burrow, 5 * 0 .) 

SiNOHERICONDA. — A towii iu the 
Northern Carnatic, 20 miles south 
from Ongole. Lat. 16°. 14'. Long. 
80° 2'. E. 

SiNGRowLA. — A district in the 
province of Gimdwana, situated 
about the 24th degree of north lati- 
tude, and bounded on the cast by 
the district of Palamow in Bahar. 

The Singrowla Rajah’s territory 
begins on the N.W. at a narrow de- 
file on the Biekcry Hills, called Bul- 
gliant. In this district, between the 
hills, arc extensive vallies, but wild 
and uncultivated, and frequently 
covered with forests. A few small 
villages are scattered over the face 
of tho country, in the vicinity of 
which some cultivation is seen — ^but 
tlie land generally is very desolate. 
Iron is found in abundance, the prico 
being from one and a half to two and 
a half rupees per 80 pounds, accord- 
ing to the quality. In this miserable 
region several Hindoo mythological 
excavations and images have been 
discovered ; but of very inferior ex- 
ecution, when compared with those 
of the^ Deccan or south of India. 
Singhrowla is still possessed by va- 
rious petty independent native chiefs, 
the principal of whom is the Rajah 
of Sliawpoor, {Bhmt, lS’c.) 

SiNGUMNERE. — A district belong- 
ing to the Maharatta Peshwa, in the 
province of Aitruiigabad, situated 
about the 20tii degree oP north lati- 
tude, and estimated to yield a re- 
venue of 10 lacks of rupees per an- 
num. It is hilly, but fertile dis- 
trict The chief towns arc Siiigum- 
nere, Batfowal, and Bejupoor. 

SiNGUMNERE. — A towii ill thc Ma- 
liaratta territories, in the province of 
A urn ngih^^jk^trict of Singu mnere, 
of whicH i><<>Le capital. Lat. 19°. 
46^ N. L<«lftli;/ 40 . 4(y. k. 

SiNKKL.^ipHowu situated near 
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the mouth of the Sinkcl River, on the district of Palamow in Bahar. 
the west coast of Sumatra. Lat. 2®. notwithstanding which proximity Init 
16'. N. Long. 98®. 2^. E. little is known respecting it. Sir- 

The principal articles of export goqjaii is intersected hy the If atsoo. 
from hence are camphor, benzoin, which is the principal river, and pos- 
wax, and gold. The benzoin catty sessed by many petty native chiefs, 
here weighs 56 ounces avoirdupois, overwhom the Nagpoor Rajah claims 
and the camphor catty 56 ounces a superiority, sAid from whom In? oc< 
troy weight. The imports arc iron cosionally exacts a tribute, 
in flat bars, opium, swivel guns, Sirgoojah. — A town in the pro - 

muskets, gunpowder, stick lac, long viiicc of Gundwana, district of Sir- 
cloth, white and blue, salamporcs goojah, of which it is the (Mpital, 
ditto, small looking glasses with giM; and situated about 12 miles from the 
frames, kinkobs, carpenters* tools, soiflherii frontier of Palamow. Lat. 
red and yellow talTaties, gurrias, and 25®. 5'. N. Long. 83®. 50'. E, 
Bandana handkerchiefs. Sirhind, (JSirr/nnd ). — A large dis- 

Vessels trading hero should be irict in the province of Delhi, of 
constantly on their guard, and pre- which it occupies the north-western 
pared to repel an attack. The head quarter, and situated between the 
merchants only >libuld be suflered to 30th and 31st degrees of north lati- 
eome on board, and all armed per- tnde. By Abul Fuzol, in 1582, it is 
sons carefully excluded. {Elnun^e, describeil as follows : * 

^*c. 4'C.) Sircar Sirhind, eontainiiig 33 

SiNTALSHEERoo. — A towii iu tlic mahals,measui*ement7,72f),46(>bce- 
Nortliem Carnatic, 50 miles W. N. gahs; revenue 160,790,594 dams. 
W. from Ongole. Lat. 16®. 44'. N. Seyuighal 11,697,330 dams. IMiis 
Long. 79^. 18^ £. sircar furnishes 9225 cavalry, and 

Sion. — ^A small town and fort in 55,700 infantry,'* 
the Island of Bombay, about nine The portion of this distri(d; which 
miles from the Presidency, at the up- borders on Hansy Hissar ami Car- 
posite extremity of the island. naul is extremely barren, being f;u- 

Fort Sion is placed on the top of a vered with low wood, aiM in many 
small conical hill, where it commands places almost destitute of water, 
the passage from Bombay to the About A. D. 1357, l*'(Toze Jll. emt 
neighbouring Island of Salsctto, and several canals from the Jumna and 
was of importance while the Malta- the Sutuiejc, in order to fertilize this 
rattas possessed that island. At the naturally aridcoiiii1ry;an(l afterwards 
foot of tlic little hill of Sion is the built a fort* at Sirhind, hut both the 
causeway, or vellard, built by Mr. fort and canals have long been in 
Duncan, across a small arm of the ruins. The city of Sirhind was Ibr- 
seti which sepanitcd the two islands. mtJily .the capital iffVthis territory, 
It is well constructed of stone, and but it is now a scene of dcrsolatiou, 
lias a drawbridge in the centre. It and has probably never recovered 
is t(X) nafTow for carriages to pass in the dreadful ravages of the Seik 
bad weather, but it is of great ad- Bairaggec Banda about 1707, who 
v:intage to the gardeners and farmci’S is stated not only to have destroyed 
•who carry the daily •supplies of pro- the mosques, hut to have levelled 
visions to Bombay. Tliis causeway its palaces and public buildings to 
was begun in 1797, and finished in* the ground. Patiala is now the 
1805, at an expense of 50,575 ru- largest and most flourishing town hi 
pees, (M. Grafiam, ^c.) % this province, and next to it is I'ah- 

SiRGoojAH. — A,^trict,iii the pro- mesh (Thanesur), which is^lillhcld 
vinee of Gundwu^^;ilti^ted about in high religiousovcueration by llio 
the 23d degree of tJJfyHatitude, and Hindoos, as is also the River Sercs- 
at the eastern eternity adjoining wall, wliich flows through the con 
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At present the greatest part of tliis of Ctuidy^s country only by a large 
district is possessed by the Malawa branch of the Malivaddy Ri\cr, 
Ningh cla^s of Seiks. lii March, which winds: around here, and is 
18^, Rajah Ranjcet Singh, the Seik joined by a branch of the Mjilivu- 
ehief of liaborc, gave up , the forts gonga, a little way furtlier down, 
he had occupied on the loft bank of On the summit of a hill stood a large 
the Sutulcjc to the British govern- range of buildings defended by an 
.menf, wliich restored them to their cntronclimcnt, formerly occupied by 
former owners. (Sir J. Malcolm, thp Dutch, but now in ruins. To- 
llth Register^ wards tlie interior arc high hills, co- 

SiRHiND. — A town in the province vered with thick forests and jungle* 
of Delhi, the capital of a district of (Percivai, 

the same Aaiiie, and 156 miles N. N, aSivana Samudra. — An island form- 
W. from Delhi city. Lab 30®. cd by the River Cavery, in the pro- 

N. Long. 75®. 56'. E. viiice of North Coimbetoor, about 

'riiis place was very flourisliing in nine miles in length, by one in 
the time of Abul Fazcl, who dc- breadtli, ‘and remarkable Vor an uii- 
scribes it as a famous city, contain- commonly grand cataract, 
ing the delightful g^dens of Hafez There is here the ruins of a bridge 

Rehueh, but it now exhibits only a across the Cavery, cojnmunicatiug 
shapeless mass of extensive mins, with the island, which is fuifmcd of 
' In tlic neighbourhood are numerous large columns of black granitei each 
inaugb groves, and also some excel-, about two feet in diameter^ and 20 
lent t^iiks of w^atA. Between this feet in length. I'his magnificent 
place and Delhi .arc extensive plains work, was formerly 300, . yards in . 
containing the dnviis of Panniput length, but is now nearly destroyed, 
and Carnanl, and renowned as the Directly opposite was iho southern 
scene of great battles, both in an- gate pf a wall that^siirroundod the 
f lent ^and modern times. Whetlier city, to which there was a flight of 
Delhi, Agra, or Kanoge, w^e the steps. The interior is now a junglo 
capital, this was the route from Per- of long grass, with many banyan 
sill and Tiaiary, by w Inch the con- trees of great size, and the principal 
querors of lliudostaii advanced. Sir- street may still be traced, extending 
liind, at present, belongs to a Seik from north to south about one mile 
chief; named Bingh Singh. (XltA in length. There are also the ruins 
Rtrgistcr, Remiel, ^ c,) of many Hindoo temples, great ^id 

S 1 R I N AG u R , (Sriuagara ), — A town small, and much sculpture of v arious 
in the province of Allahabad, district sorts. In one apartment there is a 
of Binidelcund, 12 miles N. statue of Vishnu, seven feet long, in 

from Chaiterpoor. Lat. 26®. 6'. N. ^ the best style of Indian carving. *rhe 
Long, 7b®. 5^ B. • figure is thick, with a pyrainidical 

SiRSEV, A small town cap,^^, the eyes closed, and seven co- 

in the province of Bahar, district of ^ bra capejla snakes forming a canopy 
Bahar, 25 miles £. S. E. from Patna* over his head. The apartments are 
Lat. 25®. ^', N. Lon^. 85®. 35'. E. small mid jcUrk, and must be exa-r 
Sittivacca, . (or Situaqu€),r^ A, mined with torches, the principal 
small town in the Island of Ceylon, statue beiiig in the remotest cliaiiK 
and iiotcd for being the chief thcsiktre > ben 

of jiitcrcoiirse, both friendly wd* The nearest station to Uic cataract 
hostile, hetween the Candlaiis aiid 4s distant about a mile .from the. 
their European neighbours. Lat. noEtbern gateway. The fall. is about.: 

7®. 2', If. Long; 88®. 13'. E. , ^ . 165 feet ; but ujsless in the rainy sea- 
SinVacca is tli^ last station berA son the fecfe^Lw'atcr is not nnfli- 
longing te the British inthisquar-. cient to mal^tn:»(npj*essivc, and the 
tc|, and is separated from the ^ng despent la mtio1^>i»ted hyvnumeroua 

- 3 
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projecting rock»; during the height the province of Guiulwana, silimtcd 
of the i-ains it mu^t be ail imposing priiicipully between the anil 

speeiacle. The sun-onnding scenery 21flj di grees of north laiilAile. 
is wild, aad tlfti vicinity exhibits In ancient times this territory 
marks of impetuosity of the torrent, composed part of the IJindoo state 
The island is in general rocky, and of Giirruh, but during the reign of 
tlie land, although fit for dry grains, Aiirengzcbc it w^as formally annexed 
is but little cultivated. Three miles to the soubah ofyjt]|ahahad, although 
from tlic upper end of the island, at but nominally subjected to the Mo- 
lliria Chuki, is aiiotlicr waterfall, gul empire. It is a barren, moiin- 
{Salt, F. Buchanan^ ^c.) tuinous, unproductive coimtry, and 

SoACiiUN. — A town in the Malta- possessed by a variiity of savage na- 
rntta temfories, in the province of *tivc i^iicfs, from whom the Rajali of 
Mahvah, 60 miles west from Ooj a ill. Nagpoor occasioinilly extorts a tri- 
I.at. 23°. 12'. N. Long. 74° 50'. E. bute. 

Soane River, (<SIr»w, Golden). — Sohaoepoor. — Atowiiinlhcpro- 
Thc rivers Soane and Nerbudda have vince of Guild w ana, district of So- 
their sources in tiie table land of hagepoor, of which it is the capital, 
Oinercuntuc, in the province of situated 80 miles 8. by E. from Ro- 
ll undwana. Lat. 22°. 53'. N. Long. wah. Lat. 23°. 29'. N. Long. 81°. 
82°. 16'. E. The 8oaue rises on the 45'. E. 

east side, and flows through Pindai.^ Sohaul. — A town in the )irovince 

rah, where, being joined by mime- of Allahabad, distj-ict of Riiiidel- 
rons other streams from tlic N. E. cund, 35 miles S. E. from Calliiiger. 
•side of this mountainous tenitory,1t Lat. 24°. 40'. N. Loi^. 80°. 52'. 15. 
proceeds in a northerly direction Sohnpoor. — A town possessed by 

through Sohagepoor and Rogale- independent native chiefs, in the 
cund, whence turning to the east- province of Guiidwana, .sitiiafed on 
w ard pursues its Course to the Gan- the south side of the Mahauuddy 
ges, w'hicli ifr joins in the province River, 127 miles S. . I’., from Ruttiin- 
of Rahar, after having performed a poor. Lat. 20°. 47'. N. l..ong. 83°. 
winding course of about 500 miles. 45'. E. * 

Near its origin this river is said to Solok Isle. — An island in the 
be designated by the natives the 8o- Eastern Seas, separated from the 
iiabudda; to distinguish it from the ^ Island of Eloris, or Eude, by the 
Nerbuddah, by which, cqnjointly Straits of Floris. In length it may 
with the Ganges, the southern part be estimated at 30 miles, by 15 the 
of lliudostan is insulated. {Blunt, average breadtli. 

Benvel, Somalpet. — A town in the Ni- 

SoANK, {Sankha, Shelly), — This zam’s teiritorics, in the province of 
small river lias its source in the pro- Nandei-e, 62 miles N^. E. from 
vince of Bahar, district of ChiUa ' the town of Nandere, ' Lat; 18°. 49'. 
Nagpoor, from whence it flows in a N. Long. 78°. E. 
soulhcrly direction, and after- Sommee.-^A tewn in the province 
wards joined by tlic small River of Giijrat, distiict of ‘Wcixcar, si- 
Rorkee, when their united stretos tuated to the S. E. of Rahdunpoor. 
’receive the name of 4he 'IW is a large place surrounded 

Nuddy River. by a 'wall, which is, in many parts, 

SoDERAH.— A town in the fs^lidg to pieces. In the interior, 
territories, in the province of ’"Ji#-;.\althoughthohouses consist generally 
hore, situated on the cast side of mif^ Of an upper floor, they make a^Very 
C’hiiiaub, 48 miles Wretched appearance. Soihmcc 

the city of Lahon\ Stands fri a swainpf is aurrounded 

N, Loiigj 73°. 30'. E.^^r y ^ by numerous puddles, and in the 

Sohagepoor.— >A district in rainy season is '^rnost under water# 
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To the N* W. i8 a plain, destitute of 
wood, bnt partly cultivated, and 
abounding; with antelopes. 

This town belongs to the Nabob 
of Ralidiinpoor, named Ghaai ud 
Been Khan, who, in 1809, was 70 
years of age. He usually keeps his 
court at this place, *lns eldest son re- 
siding at Kahdunpoor. {Muemurdo, 

SoMPKE. — A town in the province 
of Cashiiier<f, situated on tlie east 
side of the Jhylum River. Lat^ 34°. ^ 
17'. N. Long. 73°. 26'. E.^ 

Son E HUT. ~ A small town and 
mud fort in the provinco^of Gnnd- 
waria. Lat. 2S°. 33'. N. Long. 82°. 
3u'. E. This is the capital of the 
Corair Rajah, whose territory in the 
maps is called the country of the 
Rajah Chohans. 

SoNGHUR, (JSonttghar), — ^A village 
in tlie Giijrat Peninsula, situated in 
a wfid countiy about 25 miles N. W, 
from Wankanenr. 

On a hill adjacent to this place is 
an ancient Hindoo temple, dedicat- 
ed to the sun, on the cormces and 
sides of which are representations of 
battles carved on marble slabs, in a 
.style mnch superior to modern Hin- 
doo sculpture. 'Hie hill on which it 
stands appears to have been formerly 
fortified, and the remains of houses 
executed in the same style are still 
visible. 

The entrance of this temple leads 
up a flight of steps to a veranda six 
feet wide; which encompasses the 
whole buiU|jpg, and contains also 
niarblo sl^s and images. Over 
these stops IS a lofty portico, which 
apparently has been designed for an 
orchestra. Over the body of the 
pagoda arc two beautiful domes, and 
n diird covers the sacred spot, or 
place of worship. In this sanctum 
there is a male fl^fe about 4hree 
leet high, with uplifted' hands^ eiich 
^IibMidg an image of the suri. The 
:^<^cad is elevatedv and the hair 
. and, on diffelent 

sides, ^ twd^ smaller idols of the 
sarnekfitd. 

A contig^uQiis building encloses a 


flgure of Bhavani standing on an 
animal resembling^ a tortoise, and 
encircled by female attendants, the 
whole having tlie appearance of con- 
siderable antiquity ; but there is no 
inscription to lead tO a knowledge of 
the date or history of this edifice, 
which is, however, menlioiicd in the 
Hindoo records of the Gujrat Pe- 
ninsula, so remote as the time of 
Kay Laka, who reigned ahuve 900 
years back. The pallias, or funeral 
monuments, in the vicinity, are much 
defaced, some of them arc legible 
so far back as 183 years ago. 'riie 
situation of this pagoda is retired 
and romantic, and it is distinguished 
in the country by the name of Soorjee 
Dewiil, or the tcmplo of the sun. 
{Mttemurdo, $*c.) 

SooLoo Isles, (iS'M/tt). — A chain of 
islands, above 60 in number, ex- 
tending from the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of • Borneo to the western 
extremity of Magindanao, and com- 
prehended bet w'cen the fourth and 
seventh degrees of north latitude. 
The Island of Sooloo, from which 
the Archipelago is named, is situated 
about latitude 6°. N. Long. 121°. E. 
and may be estimated at 49 miles in 
length, by seven the average breadth. 
Viewed from the sea it presents a 
fine prospect, superior to the gene- 
tality of Malay couutries. The hills 
not being very high do not stop the 
cloufls; it has not, therefore, any 
regular rainy |eason like the larger 
islands, but most rain falls during 
tlie 8. W. monsoon. Much rain also 
falls at the change of the monsoons, 
especially the autumnal; but there 
are no storms during these changes, 
and very; seldom at any other time. 
There are several good harbours 
among Idicse islands, particularly at 
Bewabewa,* Tavitave, I’appool, Se-*^ 
ca^ec, between Boobooan and Tap- 
peantana^/ south of Bassclan. The 
’ WWiir before Bewail; the Sooloo 
^apital, is not:good, ^0xcept during 
\he nfwsoonrf j- ' 

The Sooloo being small 

aud eoBsIderable .atteVitioii 

is paid to al^cultuse.^ The iiiha- 
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bitanfs plant rice^ but the crop is 
not to be depended upon, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of rain ; for 
which reason they also cultivate 
many roots, such as t^c Spanisli and 
sweet potatoe, the ISt. Helena yani, 
and the China yam, both red and 
wluie. The rice consumed is mostly 
imported from Magindanao. There 
are a great variety of fine tropical 
fruits, such as oranges, jacks, duri- 
ans, custard apples, mangoes, man- 
gostcciis, rambusteens, and many' 
others. The Sooloos having much 
intercourse witli China, and many 
Chinese settled among them, they 
have learned the art of engrafting 
and improving their fruits. 

The breed of horses is tolerably 
good, and Captain Forrest asserts, 
wild elephants arc found in the in- 
terior, which appears extraordinary, 
(considering tliat the island is both 
small and impuloiis. Spotted deer, 
gouts, and black cattle, are plenty ; 
Imt the natives seldom milk the 
cows. They have few sheep, and 
what they have -are imported; but 
wild hogs abound, and do much 
mischief. Fnmi the nature of its 
situation, beyond the violence of the 
monsoons, this island enjoys a per- 
petual summer ; but the iiitcnior is 
cool, especially under the .shade of 
the teak trees, which are here pu- 
• mcrous. 

In remote times, on account of 
its situation between Magindanao 
and Borneo, Suoloo was the great 
mart of all the Mahoinmcdan states 
ill this quarter of the Eastern Sea. 
Tho Portuguese do not appear ever 
to have colonized or conquered ^esc 
islands, bdt they visited them fre- 
quently. While the trade with Ja- 
{mii was open, two or three sliips 
came from thence anfUiallyybiingiiig 
silver, amber, silks, chests, cabinets, 
and other euriosiiies made of fn^ 
grant Woods, besides great: quan- 
tities of silks and porcelain fr<^ 
China. Sooloo was .^mn 
by ^vessels from Jav(«:^ WTO 2 mra, Cey- 
lon* and the Coast .^t- i<?oromaudcl, 
with valuable cargcl^s. 
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At present, two Chinese jiinki* 
usually arrive annually from Amoy, 
loaded with brass salveA, iron in 
small pieces, siigarcandy, raw silk, 
black nankin, white, strong linen, 
kangans, iron pans, china ware, 
flowered silks, tea, cutlery, hard- 
ware, brass Wire* gougs, beads, and 
fireworks. In return they export 
principally to China, biehe dc mar, 
black and white, wax, pearl oyster 
shells, bird-nests, and tortfiisc-slieli. 
Besides these, they take a sea-weed 
named agal agal, used as a gum or 
glue, carooaiigoil, clove bark, black- 
wood, rattans, sago, various barks 
for dying, cassia, pepper, native 
camphor, sandal wood, curious 
shells for grottos, pearls, and spices. 

The pearl fishery is both source 
of wealth to the inhabitants of Soo- 
loo, and a nursery for mariners to 
equip their pi*o\us wiieii wanted. 
Tlicir drudges for the pearl fiystcr 
are generally made# of bamboo very 
light, and are sunk with a stone. 
Tho nobles claim the Jarge^ pearls, 
which are afterwards purchased by 
the Chinese. The Sooloos get most 
of their sago, and many otJicr ar- 
ticles, which they dispose of to the 
Chinese, from tho Tcdoiig people on 
the north-east coast of Borneo, such 
as bicbe de mar, courics,- tortoise- 
shell, &c. and in order wholly to en- 
gross the profit, they endeavour to 
prevent the Tedong people from 
trading wutfi any nation but their 
own. With Mfigindanao a consi- 
deral^e trade is earned on, from 
Whence the Sooloosrcceivo rice 
cleaned and in the husk, for which 
they iisu^ly pay with Chinese goods. 
At this island arc also seen many 
Boacyoo fishermen, who speak a lan- 
guage diflereiit from that of the Soo- 
loos. The Biiggcsscs also trade 
with these islands, and chicily bring 
botton manufactures from Celebes, 
llie SiiUatil of Sooloo, like other 
lay diiefs, is the principal 
iA Ms. dominions. 

' The sovereignty^f Sooloo Isle is 
hereditary, and the government a 
mixtarc of the fendal and aris^- 
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rraficnl ; the power of tlie sultan 
much coiitrouled^ and fre- 
quent I \ cduiitoipoiscd by that of tlic 
nobles. The chief ofliecs arc also 
Jiereditary. 'I’ho Ihyali Laut (lord 
of the sea) is liigh^vadiniral. The 
datoos,.or nobles, 2U*e described as 
exercising a most* oppresshe au- 
thority over the people. Tlieue arc 
many towns on the sea coast ; in the 
interior they arc chieliy straggling 
huts, but there arc no horafonis, or 
aborigines. There is a law bolti at 
Magindanao and Sooloo, that no 
Chinese can be made a slave ; but 
slaves of all othejr classes are e\- 
treiiKily nuinerous. . The Sooloos 
seldom go in thdr own vessels to 
foreign paiis, except on predatory 
ext'iirsions to jnako slaves among 
the Philippines. They are not much 
accustomed to the use of fire-arms, 
but depend on Ihv lanee, sword, and 
dagj^r, at the use of which they 
are ver\ <lextera»is ; and, being of a 
martial disposition, at an early pe- 
riod they had sululucd not only all 
the adjacent small isles, but a great 
part of the coast of Borneo. They 
have the character of being san- 
guinary and treacherous, on w'hich 
account their alliance has frequently 
proved much more dangerous lliau 
their open hostility. 

The Sooloos Iiavo reaerhed a more 
advanced stage of civili'/atioii tlian 
the Magiiidanese have yet attained. 
'J'hcy arc fond of rnu^ic, and have 
Philippine slaves who play on tlie 
vicdiii. In 1^73 Captain ];arrest 
saw the suiflui dance a minuet with 
Ilia, niece,^ and the ^ dattoos, or no- 
bles go down a country dance ; but 
tlie latter be thought performed 
very ill, on accuiint of their heavy 
^lippers. The men generally- go 
dressed in white waistcoats buttoned 
down to the waist, and white 
bieeelics. The ladies wear a lidb 
white, waistcoat fitted dose, and a 
over^ drawers which reacli 
knee. ^ bey arb; not k#pt 
strictly coniiHcd here as in most 
Maliomihedaii Gouiiuies, but al- 
lowed to go abroad as in iiUirofio, 


In their families are tiiafiy Philippine 
and some Spanish- Blavcs, whom they 
purchase from tlte‘ lilanos and Ma- 
gindanesc cruisers, and frcipieiitly 
use extremely cruelly, having com- 
plete power of life and death. 
Among this people murder for the 
most frivolous dispute is scarcely 
held a crime. The only virtue they 
boast of is courage, and to this their 
claim appears more than donblfiil ; 
honesty, indu.stry, or hospitalitj^, are 
Equalities entirely foreign to their 
nature. 

The Sooloo language is a very 
mixed dialect, but is derived mostly 
from the Malay, the Javanese, and 
the 7'agala. They have adiq^tcd the 
Malay character, and have a fov 
books in that language, with which 
they arc cliietly supplied by the Btig- 
gesses. There are some who have 
a sihattering of Arabic; but a great 
proportion of even the highest in 
nii^ cannot write. 'J'licy pretend to 
have records regarding the discovery 
of the roagiiei and’lhc art of maini- 
facturittg giiiipoW4ler ; but they are 
probably imlebled for both to the 
Chinese: they are, however, very 
good practical navigators. The Soo- 
loos are of the Sootiee Maliommedaii 
sect ; but their zeal for that faith, or 
attention to its ordiiiances,are fc<‘bie 
and capricious. Their places of wor- 
ship are mean, and destitute of all 
decoration, internal' or external. 
They very rar^ perform the pil- 
grimage to Mc<^a ; but they retain 
an inveterate haticd to the Spani- 
ards, and to their religion. Although 
the .Maliommcdan persuasion be 
that of the government^ the most 
ntttnbrptts fmrtion of its i^ibjects are 
aborjpnes»':kiK)wn by the designa- 
tions of hOiraforas, or idaan, the 
nature of whaso religion is still uiv- 
kuownV In. 1773 Uie caliplia, or 
high pricist of Sooloo^ w^as a iWk, 
wJio had travelled much in Europe. 
The Sooloos have a tradition, that 
oi^ce formed part of an 
ancieiiVBftiaig^ empire, foiiiidcMl by 
the Chiiiej^^ut the MagindaAcso 
assert, that ure Sooloos were 
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xiicrly subject to them. From the plantains. The g:ariicii peppers ol* 
time the Spanish colonies were Soonda atid Lednore arc efpial iir 
planted in the Philippines, to the 'value, and are bettor than what 
present day, an uiieeusing' wariarc grows spontaneously in tin; proper- 
has subsisted with the Sooloos, in lion of ten to nine. Towards the 
which the latter have had generally east side of Somidn the great object 
tiic advantage, altliougli they occa- of agriculture is rice, i'lic rains in 
Kjonally sustained reverses. Prior this <{uarter arc not so heavy as fur- 
to 1746 tlnj Spaiiiard.s attacked them tlier west ; but they arc sullicient to 
with a pow erful thict of 30 ships, and ripen a crop of rice that requires six 
ubtaiiied possession of Bewail, the mouths for that purpose. Sugar- 
capital of Sooloo, where the reiiiaiiis canes in small quantities cie also 
of Spanish , buildings arc still to be ^ rais<^ on the rice grounds, 'i'he 
.seen ; but the Spaniards were ulti- euitle of Si»oiida are of a larger 
niately eumpcllod to wdtlidravv their breed than those of Conca n or 1 1 aiga ; 
troop.s. Ill 1775 the Sooloos attacked but they are greatly inferior to the 
a settleineiit formed by the Fast In- breed found further to the eastward, 
dia Coin|)aiiy on the Island of Ba- Throughout the forests tigers and 
lainbangau at a great expense, and wild bulfalocs are very niimeroiis, 
drove ll^e settlors on board their but there arc no elephants, 
vessels. In that year the reigning During the sway of its native ra- 
sultan’s iianie w'lis Israel, the son of jahs the country is said to have been 
Sultan Auk er ul Monieuecn. This cultivated, and thob town of Soonda 
moiiareli had received his ediicatiott large, comprcliending, according to 
at Manilla, where he and his fatfibr native accounts, th 4 ;c iiiili s within 
were long held in captivity, until re- tlio walls each way, and fully o(;cu- 
liUised at the capture of that city by pied by houses. The connlry having 
the British in 1762. The sultans of been repeatedly the scat of war be - 
.Sooloo have more than 011 CC sent an tween I Jydcr and the M ahrirattas, 
ambassador to Pekin. Jii 1800 the has bc^en greatly devastated, and the 
Sooloos treai^berously assassinated houses in tlie town reduced to less 
the captain of a country ship and tlian 100. When llyder ar;quired 
his boat’s crew ; after wliieli they possession of it, it was said to con- 
attempted to earrj^ the ship by tain 10,000. The outermost wall of 
boarding, but were repulsed. In the Soonda was estimated by llio natives 
course of the .same year they were to have been 48 miles in circiitn- 
repeatedly visited by other tiading tcreiice ; and there were formerly 
vessels ; .such accidents, among the three lines ot^fortificatioiis round the 
Malay states, not being considered town. Within the two s|>acos sur- 
as in the slightest degree disturbing rounded by the ou^ lines, the 
the harmony of commercial relar houses wero scattered in small 
tiojis. {Fairest, Dalrympl^^ Leyden^ clumps, with gardens between them ; 
AsiatH; Reg'ietcrs, > but the whole country is now very 

SooNi)A,*(w-iS^iic/Aa).--^A8malldis- thinly inhabited. ■ 

trict in the south of Indi^ aituated All the arable land in Soonda i.s 
al)ove the Western GhauU,but coni- considered the properly of govern- 
preheiidcd iu the Britiab dlibion of inenl f but the value of an estate is 
North Canara^ The towM?of Soonda, fixed, and .so long as a tenant pays 
or rather its mins, are in Lat, 14°.34?» Ws rent, it is not oustoniary to turn 
N. Long. 74®, 58^ E. i him or hia;*heirs oiit ot* their>(M% 

I n the western part of this, district sessions, i All thwriUagea exlondli^ ; 
the garden cujltivatipii is tju^^ahi^* altog the MaharaM frontW 
object of the farmery, ondTlroy raise to govertiment ; bift; tliey jirp in w 
jinimiscuously betel nut, black pop* very desolate condition. .i l^ody^Sb 
per, betel leaf, calldamoins, and dariva liajah, thcy/tlast pliuce ijf 
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Sooiida, was expelled by Hyder in 
17()3, when he took refuge at Goa, 
where he 'surrendered to the Portu- 
guese the whole of his tenitory "be- 
low the Ghauts for a stipulated peu- 
sioii. Ill 1790 the Sooiida district 
was transferred toj the East India 
Company, .and with’ them it remains. 
(F. Bwhamiiy Wilhs^ St/i Report^ 
5*e.) 

SooNDiA. — A town ill tlic pro- 
vince of Sindc, situated on the 
banks of the Indus, on the route 
from Tatta to Hyderabad. Lat. 24^. 
68'. N. 

The banks of the river are here 
low and swampy^ and the depth of 
water is about four fathoms. One 
mile N.N.E. from Soonda, the Coo- 
perah Hills approach the w'estern 
bank of the Indus, which winds with 
a serpentine course, and w^ashes 
their bases for about two miles in ex- 
tend' {Maxjiehl^ |t.) 

SooNGUR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Giijrat, 39 miles E. by S. 
from Sprat. Lat. 21®, 8'. N. Ijong. 
73®. 38'. E. 

SooN£RGONG, {Swerna grama),-^ 
A tow'n in the province of Bengal, 
situated />!! one <if the branches of 
the Brahmapootra, about 13 miles to 
the S. E. of Dacca. Lat. 23®. 39'. 
N. I.ong. 90®. 43'. E. 

This was once a laige city, the 
provincial capital of the eastern di- 
vision of Bengal, before Dacca w as 
ill existence, but it is now dwindled 
to a village. The name appears to 
have been antrienlly that of a re- 
gion. Abui Pazel describes it as 
tamous for the manufacture of a 
beautifril cloth, called cassah (cos- 
saes)^ atid the fabrics it still produces 
justify its ancient renown. 

A. D. 1279, the Emperor Balin, 
when in pursuit of I'oghril, the re*- 
bel governor of Bengal, arrived at ' 
tills place, where he was cdmpft- 
mented by Dhing Raj, *the chief of 
; thp i||t]ftouHdjng countiy. Fakher • 
lid l^eh, the first mdepehdont lilo- 
narch of Bengal, fixed his residence 
at Soonergoong, A. D. 1340. (Ifea- 
Fazely ^-c-) 


SooNFX. — A town in tho Maha->^ 
rat fa territories, in the province of 
MaJwah, 60 miles S. by E. from 
Kootah. Lat. 24®. 21'. N. Long. 
76®. 5'. E. 

This i.s a place of considerable ex- 
tent, and of a Sipiare form, having 
tW'O broad streets that cross each 
other at riglit angles in the middle of 
the town. {HuHter, ^e.) 

SooNPUT, (jS'/Mapol), — A small 
town in the province of Dellii, 26 
"'miles N. W. from the city of Delhi, 
liut. 29®. N. Long. 76®. 63'. E. 

The Country adjacent to this tow'ii 
formerly derived great benefit from 
the canal dug by Ali Mcrdan Khan, 
but it is now in a barren and deso- 
late state. North of this city is a 
mausolcuni erected hy KhizzerKIian, 
a Patan nobleman, descended from 
the family of Shore Shah. (6^ Tho- 
mas, 4 '^.) 

SoopooR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
territories, in the province of Aj- 
meer, 65 miles N. E. from Kotah. 
Lat. 26®, 43'. N. Long. 76®. 45'. E. 
This is the capital of a small prin- 
cipality subject to Jyenagur, and 
now possessed by a relation of tlie 
Jyenagur Rajah's. 

SooHopooR, {Surapnra):. — A tow'ii 
in the Nizam's territories, in the pro- 
vince of Beja|K>or, situated on the 
north side of the Krishna River, 130 
miles S. W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
16®. 15'. N. Long. 77®. E. 

SooRY. — A town ill the province 
of Bengal, district of Birblioom. 50 
miles S. 'W, from Moorshedabad. 
Lat. 23®. 51'. N. Long. 87®. ;)2'. E. 

SooROOtoo Isle. — A small island 
in thb Eastern Seas, about 1.5 miU^s 
in circumferenee, situated oH* the 
west coast of Borneo. Lat. I®. 45'. 
S. Long/ 108®. 40'. E. 

This island lies W. S. W. from 
Caiimatia^ aiid beiwedii Oicm Ihero 
is a suffidCiit passage which a shi]i 
might nin through, if compelled bv 
r^eccMsity. Wood and water arc to 
IBivl-o^lj^theVest side ofSoorootoo. 
and susb {Plenty of stock, sindi as 
fowls andinilfaloes. {Elmore, ^c,) 

SoQSOo.— 'A small town on the 
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west coast of Sumatra. Tiat.3®. 45. far as tho Molucca.?. They became 
N. LoiJ^. 97®. 10', E. At this place known to Europeans only in the dc- 
pepjMir is sometimes to he had in <dine of their power, an<l» suffered 
i^xclianj^c for gold dust, tiic Aclicou greatly by the cncroachmcMits of the 
gold dust being reckoned tho best. Dutch. About the middle of the 
1 11 iSoosoo Bay there is much foul 17th century, in consequence of the 
ground, w ith a rocky bottom. rebellion of Maiico Boeiii, a pr^ icc 

SoosN'EKK. — A. town of con.sider- of the blood, tbe*susuhuiiang found 
able size in the province of Mulwab, himself so much cjiibarrasscd. that 
57 miles N. N. E. from Oojain. Lat. he made a eessiou of his country to 
23®. .5.5'* N. Long. 76®. 10'. E. In the Dutch Ea.si India Company, 
this neighbourhood the soil is of a who restored half to him a.s their 
rusty iron colour, and but little cul- ^'a.ssuk and be.stowed the other half- 
tivated. on Maneo Boeni, the person who 

ScMisooHooNAN, {Sttsiifiimang)* — had rebelled against him, on the 
A district in the Island of Java, the like eonilition. Prior to 1740 thi«; 
ruler of which is dignified by the sovereign was still propriclor of all 
Dutch, who were always remark' the territory to the east of Chcriboii; 
ably liberal in bestowing titles, with but bis dominioiiH, in consequiuice 
the appellation of Emperor of Java ; of a war with the Diitidi, were again 
among his own subjects lie is named further curtiiiled. 'I'ho dynasty, how- 
Batii Agong and Susuhiinang. Kk* over, still (tontiiiiies to exist and 
ripiiii, or Socrccarta (Surysikarta), reign, as, in Decepiber, 1813, So- 
lus capital, is situated two days iii' erccaiia, his capital, was visited by 
land from Samaraug, andia the $id- Mr. Bailies, the Brijj^h governor 4)f 
jaoent country are forests of teak, Java, who met with a most gracioii.s 
and other valuable wood. reception; the description of wiiirh. 

The era of Javanese history, of ;uid of the .subsciiueiit entertain' 
which the chronology is tolerably meiits, iudieate u more eousidcrable 
well ascertained, goes a» far as 600 degiec of ci\ilizaUon than could 
years back. The present Soosoo- have l>ccn expected in the centre of 
liooiiaii, who passes for the lineal Java, and a great adoption of Eu- 
desccndaiit of the first monarch, i.s ropeuii manners and customs. {Sta~ 
the 56th human birth who has sat on vorinus^ Editihurgh lieviewy Leydeu^ 
the tliroiie. Prior to tlio reign of 

this dynasty was that of their deva^ Soo rv.-^A tow'n in the province 

tas, or demigods, among whom are of Bengal, district of llaujeshy. 
reckoned the patriarch Adam and Lat. 34®. 26'. N. Long. 88®. 2^. E. 
his son Sctli ; in the same list with In 1757, wiien Seruje iid Duwiah 
whom are found tho Jl induo triad apprehcudi^d an attack fiom flic 
Brahma, Visiiiiii, and Mahadeya. English! ami bolieviii^Miat their 
Eollowing these are certaia persons ships of war could proceed up the 
whom we may conjecture to have eastern branch of the Gauges- to Bic 
been deitic.s^vorshipped by tbe nortlieru point of the Cossiinbazar 
vanesc, before the introduction of Island, and from thence down the 
cither the Hindoo or Mahommedan Bhagiratlii to Afoorsbedabud, he 
religions. ^ , commanded immen.se piles to be 

Prcvious to thepropagationoftho driven into the river at Sooty, by 
Alahommedan religion, this people wMch it has been rendered not na- 
w'crc brave ami enterprising; and, vigable for any construction larger 
about the year 1400, besides pos-* than boats, and ovenibr Uiese^uiv / 
sessiiig a great portion of Ja^. gilding ^nly a part of the year. Hero 
power was supreiiic in tlici&'sfeni an action was fouglU iii 1763^ bo- 
Scas,* and their conquests extended tween the Briti.sli troops antjl those 
to Sumatra, Boruw, and evfn as of Aleer Cossim, in which the latter* 

• • 
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was defeated. {Stewart, Seid Gho- tlie town for vessels of 100 tons bur* 
laum Hossein^ 4‘e*) then, and one side of the bank, is 

SoPi NA , {Softn).-^A principality in nia dc con voniciit for tracking. The 
Celebes, anciently one of the Inost environs and the banks of the river 
powerful on the island. It extends contain ninny vilha^es, itihabilcd by 
partly alonj? tliO wcatorh shore of the two-thirds Javanese and Malays, and 
bays, of Boniand Tolo; to the north tbo reniaindcr Cliin(m\ The comi- 
it IS bounded by U great lake, and try around Soiirabhaya is very fertiU*, 
on the .south it borders on Lainocroo. and shaded by thickets of bamboos. 
Its chief production is rico, and, bananas, and otlier shrubs. 'J'lic 
like most of the states of Celebes, it laud is Hat, and the soil so li^ht, that 
appears to be as frequently subject it can bcplougbed with a single buf- 
to female as to male sovoi^'igii.S*’ faloc; and there is here a breed of 
which is remarkable in a country horses, whicli, though small, are 
profc.sMng to follow t)ie Muhommed- strong and handsome. The Butch 
an faith. The : natives of doping garrison is quartered in a brick fort, 
are reckoned very brave in war, timl containing a small :ursciial on thf; 
the policy of the Duteb, which is to right bank of the liverv ,on whicli 
sow dissension among the petty side dwell the governor and most of 
statc.s, occasions their having a the oilU'crs. This place is the depot 
gi-cat deal of practice. In 1776 So- for the quotas of troops which the 
ping is described as an iiulopeiidcnt chiefs of . Madura and Samanap arc 
state ill ulliance,,witli the Biitclubiit obliged to furnish to the Biihdi Bast 
governed by its ow'n king. {Stavo^ Conii>any. 

iintis, ^ V Thero are here several building 

SoPRA River, (*S^/)i/’«J.-*-This ri- yards for vessels not drawing more 
ver has its source among the Yind- .than 10 or 12 tect water, w liich arc 
hya ihouiitains in the province of afterwards soiil to the petty princes 
liiahvali; irom whence it flows in a on Borneo and Bally, and for trails- 
northerly direction, until it joins the porting the rice raised in the n,cigh- 
iiiliy iSiude River. Their united bourhood. J'he mountains in the 
streams afterwards fail into the vicinity contain a hard stone, in 
Cliumbul. lour and v ciiis resembling bo\-w ood, 

SoRUT. — A district in the Gojrat which is worked with a wheel by the 
Peninsula, situated about the 22d natives very tastefiiUy into candle- 
degree of north latitude. By Abul stick.s, plate.s, and goblets. They 
PaKcJ, in 1582, it is de.scribed as also xnannfactiire many other little 
j'ollowa : * articles, such as combs and hrushes 

Sircar Sorct, containing 73 mar of biiflaloe's horns. A league and a 
lials, out oT which number 13 are ou half distant from Soiirabhaya, upon 
account. port duties; ’revenue a, hill that extends along the River 
63^43^,306 dams."' Bagiorau, is a saltpetre house, tho 

hWhoir the , Ayeen Acberry was iiitio bqil^ proeured from the cmtii, 
oompiMv Sorut appears to have miioh. jMerunxed with dbe dung of 
eoiii])rehended a great proportion of ba^ wbi^t ace very numerous in 
tlie Gi]jratPeniiisola> the prior name tbe iieighl)|^ 
of which was Cottiwaa*, or Cattiyad. bound to China, 

Soijka6Haya.-<^A Dutch vsetde* <H^:4eA4diippine%gei9efally to 
meut on the norilH^storn coast of i^hcshnit^its at this plgce, cspec^^^^^ 
davi^ and the capital -of a^gpverii- dtjging ^. seaiK>n dfthc itpif^i wos^. 
^ tnent iubm^dd^ to that of Jnvsu fors. !l!|io adjai^ntcounUryia^^^ 

La(! 7^; lP. S. s \^^j^pulous, mid the natives .arc 

; 7l!hi8 place U situated on thebanks ver2fcw;%y , twp Tomogons, oqo .of 
eif Wtif cr one and a half miles from whomis^aliiedtotheiSropcrorut^^vfh 
« the sea shore. It is navigable up to Within a chA^un^eucc of 12 nulft* 
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the'campong's or vilifl^cs of the Ja- 
vanese, ]\fala} s, and Cliiticso, arc so 
many, that they appear to be only 
tile eoiitimiation of the town. (T0JI16C, 

•SoUKKiu. — A town ill the North- 
ern Circars, 66 miles W.N.W. from 
(Jurjaiii. Lat 19®. 63'. N. Lon*^. 
»4^.37'.E. 


SOLTil 01’ INDIA. ^ 

This division of llindostaii has the 
of a triangle, of which fhci 
course of the Itiver Krishna forms 
the base; iiiid the coasts of Malabar 
and Coroiiiaiidel the sidc‘s. Its ex- 
tent from the Krishna to Cape Co- 
morin, which forms tlic apex of the 
triangle, is about 600 Itritish miles, 
and its breadth in the widest pari is 
about 650, from whence it tapers to 
a point at Cape C’oiuorin. The great 
geographical feature of this region is 
a central table land, elevated from 
3000 to 6000 fret above the level of 
die sea, separated by wild, abrupt, 
and moiiiitaimms declivities from 
the low flat conntrics to the cast ami 
west, wliicli form a belt of small but 
une(|iiul breadth between the. hills 
and the sea. 'I 'his central emiiicnco 


thousand acres of arable and waste 
land, the boundaries of which, a- 
midst political n^voiutioiifi and con- 
vulsions, have sirarcely ever been al- 
tered. The constitution of the vil- 
lages resembles a little republu*, or 
rather (;orporation, having its^here- 
ditary munieipfll officers and ^arti- 
ficers. 

formerly all the governments in 
the South of India were little more 
than uii asscnihlage of polx^garships, 
under a superior chief, who, tliough 
he had a general eontroiil over the 
whole, exercised very little authority 
ill the interior management of their 
respective ilistriids. Hyder w as the 
only Indian sovereign in this ({uarter 
who ever subdued all his petty feu- 
datorie.s, and was really, according 
to J^Iiiropean ideas, master of lus , 
country. 

This fertile regipn has evidently 
undergone a graihiul decay sine* the 
first intrusion of thc^lahominedaiis, 
and its ileclinc ap’f^rs to have been 
aceelcraled since thorommcncenieiit 
of ihe.Jlritisb innuenee, so lofigusit 
was exerted through the iiK'ditiin of 
the native chiefs, whose opj^ressive 
mode of collocling the revenue con- 
tributed more to ruin the* country 
than all the wars and tumults that 


is iisiiniiy termed Ilntaghaiit (above had oeciiitcd. iMauy provinces have 
the ghauts), and the lovVer bcK the continued in high cull m e, although 
Eayeengliaut (belovv the ghauts). exposed to constant wars, while 
In this geographical division of otliershavc bcrcome de.si'rts in the 
liidiathomass of the population con- midst of peaeJb. 'riio open violence 
sists of fliudmis, the Mahoitiineilans of armies has probably done less in- 
being coin|>atativcIy very few j tlie jury than tlio lines, fres, cxactkiiis, 
primitive Hindoo iiiannerfi and cus- and coiHri*>i ‘lions, vvhi?li*Iiave been 
toms are coiisciluentiy preserved in imposed by the tyranny, of permit- 
a state of gieat pwrilyV l>articirlarly ted by the weakiie.«s of the state, 
in Tinnevelly and fho a^icent di»- The buildings, tanks; eiuiiinels, and 
tricts. In this fiiiari^r thef lapse’ of ifivon ridges, that separated former 
'20 centuries has appuiv^litl^Mde tib fields, the mined villages, general 
ehangt ill thfe habits and fi^?cuittiii- teaditloii, books, aeconiits, sunimds, 
tio.s of the ‘Kifitfiio. or in Ws' and iiiscriptious, all combine to give 
condition aild 'fdigidn, JliS did is n High idea dt^ the foriucr cultivation 
frugal and siufplc ;*Iiis hutls conjii- and opulence of India souUi of the 
posed of mnd; tlfe letivUs of tkb co-^ Kiiiduia. Except Madras tkiete are 
eoa iiht tree, and a low not%iow any great dties ll)^thi8'tivir 

Hnd a small strip' of eloth iS%k‘|^r- sioii of Hiiidostan. • The^andent 
itichtt Tlic country 'is sirbdividinl ip'cat Hindoo princi^s did tet^- in 
into villages COmprehendiDg some fact, want a great revenue ; they had^ 
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i\o expensive establislimeiits to keep named Iiidm BettAj U a tempfr of 
lip, and the simplicity of their man-' the kind named Busty, and a hi^h 
ners required hut tittle. Keli^^ious place with a colossal statue of Oo- 
ceremonies were probably the chief nnita Kaya ; the height beinp 70 feet 
expense of the state, the soldiers and threi? inches, 'flic Duke of 
being supported by grants of land. AVellington, who visited this place, 
The,, (earliest Mahotnniodaii army was of opinion, that tlic rock liad 
thaf 'crossed the Kt^shna was loil in Injen cut down until nothing but the 
1310 by Kafour against Dlioor Sum- image remained. 
nuiodiT, the capital city of Belal Deo, The Jatiis constitute a sect of 

the sovereign of Karnata. Hindoos, diftering m some irnport- 

Altlniugh tlie Brahininical religion ant tenets trom tJic Bnihmitiical, but 
w us prolrably the most general hi the< lidlowirig in other respects a similar 
South of India, other systems laid at practice. The essential charactcT 
cci-tain periiids an extensive sw'ay. of Hindoo institntions is the distii- 
1st. 'riio Jains, who reject the aii- hiitiou of the people into fonr great 
Ihoiity of the Vedas and Ptirans, of tribes. The Jainas admit the same 
which profes.sioii the sovereigns of division into lour tribes, Brrihmiii.s, 
Karnata appear to have been until Klictris, Vaisyas, and Siidras; and 
the 12lh cciiinry of the Christian era. perform like cereinoiiie^ from the 
2dl\. The Bliauddlia, who had tera- birth of a male to his marriage, 
pies. 3dly. The Alaliomniedau re- They observe similar fasts, and prac- 
iigion, which wii§ introduced tbrongh lice still mure slriclly the received 
theanediiiin of the commercial inter- maxims for refriiining from injury to 
course bet w eey .Arabia and Malabar, any .sentient being. They appear 
4lhly. A numerous colony of Jew.s, to recognize as siibordinate deities 
settled at Cochin and in other parts .sbnie,'if not all the gods of the pre- 
of Mdlabar. 6lld3\ A knowleilge of vailing sects ; but do not w^orsliip in 
the true religion had made sonu' pro- particular the live principal gods of 
gross at an early period, but the Nes- those sects, nor adtlrcss pi-ayefs, nor 
tdrinn doctrines were those pro- perlbrni sacrifices to the sun or fire, 
fe.^ised. * 'llicy ditfer also from the Brahmini- 

Tlio temtorics comprehended in cal Hindoos in assigning tlie higliest 
this division of Hiiidostan arc, a place to certain deified saints, who, 
small portion of the Bejapoor Pro- according to their creed, have siic- 
V i nue ; the Balaghant ceded districts ; ccssi vely become superior gods. An- 
ilie Carnatic, northern, central, artd other doctrine in wdiich they inatc- 
suutherii; Mysore, Cdnara, Malabar^ rially disagree with tho orthodox 
Barratti^al, CoimlK?toor, Dindiguf, Hindoos is the rejection of the V e- 
8alcm , and iKistiiagheriy , Cochin and das, the divine authority of whidi 
Travancof* Guilder which heads re- they deny. 

spoctively fiirtlkjr topographical de- In this particidar flie Jaiiias agree 
tails will be founds {Tiutchenji, Wilks, with the Bhuddisis or Saugatas, who 
Lvshingtmi, EdMnrgh Review, Ren-- equally deny th<^ divine authority of 
Report, -^‘c,) the Vcdas, and who in a .similar itiaii< 

iSH.iVAN.i Bei.gi’la. — A village in nei* "worship certain juiMmiiiiciit 
the Icrritbries of the Mysore Kajfdi, sidn^adinUthig Ukcwisc as sitbor- 
36 inilcjs N. hy W. from .Seriugapa- dinatc ddties tlid vvhole pantheon of 
fain. liat; Nw l^iig;T6^. the orthodox liindnda. These two 

43M5. • r . sects (flte Jaiiis ahd Bnddhfsts) dif- 

- ' nihi'^ltico fs celebrated a.s beiiig • fer' in regard* to the histoiy of the 
the* principal scot of the Jain <wor-Vg[^mpp!^cs«whoin they havo deified; 
shipV onec' .sft prevalent over the ahdwmfty li^niodcb corlchided Ihat 
India; Nctir to the village they had distinct fruindtrs, lArt- the 
• are two rocky hills, on one of which, original iiotkvn do havO- bc^h 
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llic same. All three agree in the be- former, and the founder of a sect. 


lief of transmigration. Jaina priests 
usually wear a broom, adapted to 
swt;ep insects out of the way, lest 
they should tread on the minutest 
being. In Hiiidostan the Jaiiias are 
usually called Syauras; but distin- 
guish tliemsclvcs into sravacas and 
yatis, or laity and clergy. 

Parswa or Parswaiiatlia, the 23d 
deified saint of the Jainas, and who 
M'as perhaps the founder of the sect, 
was born in the suburb.^ of Bciiarc.s, 
and died, at the age of 100 years, on 
Mount Samet at Parsoiiauth, among 
the hills betw'ccn Bahar and Bengal. 
>iome of the other sanctified places 
of tho Jains are Papapiiri, near Ka- 
juhgrilui, ill Baliar; Champapuri, 
near BogUpoor; Chandravati, dist- 
ant 10 miles from Benares and the 
ancient city of llastiiiapoor, in the 
Delhi IVoviiioc; also Satmujayu, 
said to bo situated in the west of 
India. 

'Ilic mythology of the orthodox or 
Brahininical Hindoos, their present 
chronology adapted to astronunucal 
periods, their legendary tales, and 
their mystical allegories, aixs abund- 
antly absurd;. but the .lainas and 
Buddhists greatly surpass them in 
monstrous €xagg< Tatioiis of the same 
kind. 

'I’his \ilhige is w holly inhabited by 
.lainas, who ditl'er considerably from 
t hose of 'i'ulava (Cunara). They as- 
sert that the bunts of Tulava are 
Vaisyas, and will not acknowledge 
tliat any Sudras belong to tlieir sect. 
i)n thc^ Bengal side of India the 
tl ains arc mostly of the Vaisya caste, 
and ill the Mysore tlioy are wholly 
addicted to trade and merchandise. 
They arc now thiuly scattered all 
over India, bedug no where nume- 
rous, except in Camua. 

F. liuchamn, ^ 

Sri p£RMATURU.-r*A smuU town 
in tho CariiaUc, 2S niiie4s from 
dras. 59'. N.‘ Ijong. W.* 

2 . N. . \ ^ 

2'his town is celehratcdii^kii -iiie 
birtlnplace of Rama Anuja Acharya, 
the great Brahinin saint and re- 

3d 2 


His birth is supposed to have hap- 
pened in A. IT. 1016. B|;frrc the 
appearance of Rama Anuja, the most 
prevalent sects in this neigiibour- 
. hood were the followers of Buddha 
and tlic Charvaca, both of which are 
now extinct in tins part of the cbaii- 
try. 

Srimuttra. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Agra, the residence of a 
petty rajah, who is tributary; to the 
#Kaiiuh of Dhoolpoor. Lat. 2G°. 41'. 
N. tjong. 77°. 20'. E. 

This is a town of considerable 
size, built on a naked rock of red 
stone, of whicli material all tl^ 
houses arc constructed ; but tlicy 
arc of a mean aiipcarance, and tlie 
streets very narrow^ Working the 
red stone into slabs furjiishcs em- 
ployment for the greater part of tho 
inhabitants. {Bronffhton^ ($*c.) 

StJAN. — A small rown in the pro- 
viiice of Babar, district of Rotas, 25 
miles 8. E. frcwt^^l^na. Lat. 25°. 
15'. N. Long. 86° 25'. E. Here 
an action was fought in 1761. * 

SouBULGUR. — A town in the Ma- 
liaratta territories, in the province of 
Agra, situated 65 miles 8. W. from 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26* 22\ N. 
Limg. 76°. 25'. E. 

This place is sun ounded by a high 
stone wall, in g<x)d repair, w ith a 
number of bastions ; but the artil- 
lery is very insullicient for their de- 
fence. One side of tho fort stands 
on the edge of a deep precipice. 
Between 8iibl>ulghur and Bejighur, 
to the sAiitli, the counti)' m tolerably 
wnll cultivated, and the villages nu- 
merous. (MSS. ^e.) 

SuBiuTLGUK. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Delhi, situated on (he east 
side of the River Ganges, 12 miles 
south from Hurdw ar. Lat. 29°. 48'. 
N. Loiig.7d° Kf.E. 

There is here a very extensive 
lino of fortification enclosing tlie 
town, both of which exhibit Ihtla 
ihtov (hail naked walls lalUng tePde*^ 
cay. Much of the fULOuud; miMn 
toe fui-t is iind^r 
u>kke,^c.) 
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Sl-bkoy. — A siujill town in ttw 
j)roAim‘f ofCnti'li, on tho mail tVoin 
liUckpiit Jyiiiidn* to Manilavie, on 
tho (>nlt* of l.'iiirli. IVoin wliicli placo 
it is distant *2;) iiiilos to tlio noiili- 
ward. 'J'liis place stands on a risin"; 
«;Toiind, and is dei'ended by a small 
casttcT Jt appears pO[)nlon.s, and the 
snmumdiiii; i*ouii(ry is tolerably well 
cull iva led. 

SniiMiKi-K \ !1 jvi.h, (Sin'antfn'c-- 
Ita^ ivitk (rtihlm Stuifls). — Tliis river 
lias its souice in tlic proxiiico of l>a-# 
bar, disliiet ot tMinIa Naupooi 'IVoin 
VA hence il Hows in a sonth-easlerly 
direction, niitil, alter a windin*;- 
c^o,\ise oi’ about 2ov) miles, it falls 
into tlie l>a\ of l>cnj*nl. Jlcfore the 
aequisition of rutlack, in 1803, this 
river fnrnied tho boundary of the 
UeM<;al presidency, titu a rds the ter- 
ritories of the Na<;pooi' .Maharattas, 
in the (b issa Jhovinro. 

ISj'ecAO ANA.-— A toxMion tho west 
coast of the Island oi’ llorneo, and 
a ef)nsiderahli.^.i..«.vVbr the sale of 
o])iuni. It is a eustoin here, as at 
ail the eastern jinrts, to j^ive a pre- 
sent at the iirst aiidiene<*, in pro- 
portion to tlieiaiik of the person \i- 
sitod. 'riu^ king’s present here is 
aiioiit r)fi dollars, tlie rajali’s about 
30, and tin* shnhbntuU'r and ag'out 
viiiout ‘.20 each. ’Plio rajah and his 
lamily connnoiily monopolize the 
sail* of opium. In 17«0 the price of 
fill here wa.-i IGv Spanish dollars per 
peeul of 133j pound.st I’lie Chinese 
junks always kee[) up the* price of 
opium while they remain hero, whleli 
is from J4iifiiary to Aiig*us^. (iiV- 
mon\.Sc.) 

SucTKirr.- — A toxvn and .small dis- 
trict fii the province of f. a bore, in- 
tersected by the He>ali Itiver, and 
possessed by pedty Seik eliiefs. Lat, 
32°. 4l'i N. liouj;. 75°. 45'. K. 

Sre.rn IIayan B.\y.— A bay in 
llie Island of Ma^iiidaiiao, wIv.to 
there is a »y<K>d harbour, near to 
which the iiidij^o plant grows spou- 
tiui^xisly; uiul in the \ielnit}«)are 
wild horses, cattle, aiid deer. The 
ciltruiifi' Into lids bay is only live 
t uiiles AV ide, ( Forrest , S c . ) 


»Sr<jorr.Y. — A town irt the pro- 
vinre of Bahar, district of Bettiah. 
l.fat. ‘2(i°. 4;V. N. Long. 86°. 5^ K- 

'riiis town stands on the .south 
bank of the* Koori Guiiduek lliver, 
wbieli lias its soiiree in the neigh* 
boiirhood of Soniaisir, and is inni- 
gable liming the greah'r. part of tli<^ 
year for boats of eonsiderahle hiir- 
ilien. as high up as Sngouiy. Jks 
eoiirse, . w hieh is a very winding 
one, is Ihriyiigli the districts of Ijel- 
tiab. Ciiamparun. and llajypoor. 
The .appcdlatioii of Boori (hmd'iek 
is idiielly a[iplied to it in tin? Iow<*r 
part of its course, wliere it joins the 
Biiagnmtty. fn a eommereial point 
of.vieAv, the Boori ijiindnek is en- 
titled to purtieiilar notice ; the great 
extent of its course, its depth, and 
eommuiiiealiou with various other 
streams tliat issue 1‘rom the adjacent 
hills, and interseet the for<‘sts, all 
til it admirably for iiifcriial navi- 
gation. 

’J’hc common boundary of the 
British and Nopaul ti:rritorios on 
this ,'iide, may be described by a line 
draxvn about midway between - 
dovvra and Lllown. {Kirhpatrivh. 
^•c. ^-e.) ^ 

Sin .ivnABAn. — A fortress iii tbo 
provinee of INlooltan, sitiialed alumt 
18 miles distant from the city of 
Afooltan. 

Sri.TANOi XGK. — A small town in 
the Nabob *d’ Oude’s teriitorie.s, 4‘i 
jiiiles N. VV. from Jjiiekniov. — Lat. 
20° 59'. \. l..oiig.8b° bV. i:. 

SULT.ANPoou, — A town ill the* Na- 
bob of Onde’s territories, 78 miles 
S. rk from Lneknow. l..:it.2G''. l8'~ 
N. liimg. 8*2° ;V. IC. 

St’I.TANPOOll. — V towi in Ilie AJ- 
gbaii territories, in Hie ]»roviiiee of 
iVlooltuii, 20 miles L, from the < i1y 
6f^Mooltin.,Lal. 30° 38'. N. IxHig. 
7i°.40M;. 

• SiiLTANnoou. --.A. town in tbo 
Seik lcn:itorieS, in the proviriei? of 
.Lahore, f)7 niiles S. Ik from the city 
'iiLLaliorc, /Lat. 31°. 18'. N. Lpiig. 
f^rd/yfik 'I ’Ids is one of tho prin- 
cipal towns in the Boabeli JalKiidcv 
dishiet. 
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SuLTANPOOR. — A town in the 
Alaharalta terntorics, in the pro- 
vitiro ot' Kliamlcstu sitiialed on the 
norlli side of the 'rufitre River, !K> 
miles 15. by N. from Surat. Lat. 21®. 

N. Lon*;-. 74®. 22^ E. 


.SUMATRA. 

A larp^e island, in tluj Kastern 
Seas, di\id(Hi ohliipielv by llie etpia- 
tor into almost capnil parts, andP 
situated the most to the west of 
the Suiida chain of islands. Its 
iiorthcTii point streteliesiiito the Ray 
of Rengal; its S. M . coast is ex- 
posed to the great Indian Ocean ; 
t(»\Yards the S. E. it is separated by 
the Straits ctf Suiida from the Island 
of Java; on the oast by tlie (.'hina 
and Eastern Seas 'from Romeo and 
o1h(‘r islands; and on the X. JC. by 
tlnr Straits <»f Malacca from the Ma- 
lay l\ iiiusula. Ill length it may bo 
estimated at 1050 inih's, by 1(55 
miles the average breadtli. Among 
the east<‘rii people generally, and 
the better iiiforined of the natives, 
this hslaiid is known by the nniiies 
of IHiIo ihirielm and Indalas ; the 
origin of the term Sumulra is nii- 
ct:rtain. Ry Marco Polo it is called 
Java ATnK»r. 

A chain of moniitains runs Ihrongh 
the whole extent of Sumatra, the 
ranges being, in man} parts, double 
and treble; b'.il, ill general, situ- 
ated mncli nearer to the western 
than to flic ojiposite coast, 'I’ln? 
Ih'ight of IIk'sc mount :uii.s, although 
very gn‘at, is not suflieh iit to deea- 
.sion tlnjir being eovei’ed with snow 
< luring ally season of the ycai*.- 
Alomit Ophir, sitnah'd immediately 
inider the eipiinoctial liiid,' is/ 
posed tola/ the higlie.sA Visililc fi-dm 
tin* sea, above w hieti levd .its 
mit is ele\ati'd The 

name was appiir'd to , tlie riionn- 
taiii by Enrt»p<*aa‘ imvigatpi-s, Is 
wholly nnkiiovvii to* thtj;, natives. 
Rc^vveeu ihesOjM'^rtt'^ <‘t inouiilains 
are extensive plains, considenibly 
fdevated above the surface of the 
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marifiina lands, wIkmc the air is 
cool, aiid the eoiinlry well cleared 
and iulialnted. In the iiitKTmeiliate 
spaces between tiu! ranges of hills 
are also many larg(? ami heantifid 
lakc.s, that extend, at intervals, 
through the heart of the country, 
niid facilitate tilli; (‘omiminieatroii ; 
but their situation, direct ion, or di- 
mensions, are very little known. 

The west<*rn roast of Sumatra ^s 
extremely well supplied with water. 
iSpryigs are found (;v<'rv w lu're, and 
the rivers are numerous; but lh<“y 
are, in gcmeral, too small and rapid 
for lh(‘ purposes of navigation. On 
tfie eastern coast, tin* umun^tflTis 
•being at a greaicr distance* fiom tlH; 
sea, the rivers are of gia*aler mag- 
nitude. 'I'hc largest, on the western 
coa.st, are the Katauu, the, liidra- 
7 >ura, the Tabayong, ami the Sin- 
kel; w'liich are inferior to the Pa- 
leinhang, the Jambcc, the lAdra- 
giri, iiu d^ the ^ i cjk.f of the custcrii 

'riie chain of islands lying j)arallel 
to the w est coast of Sumatra, juo- 
bahly at som(5 nmiotc period, formed 
a part of the main, as the whole 
roast exhibits niiuks of tlm progress 
of insuliition. 'J'his probability is 
corroborated by the direction of the 
Lslaiids, tin* similarity of rock, soil, 
and productions, and tin* regularity 
of soundings hetwe(m them and Hie 
main, while heyoml them the depth 
is uufatlioiuiflile. 'iV.e sea appears 
to eneioinrh on the northern coast, 
while , it restores th^^ land .on the 
southern. The production of islands 
oil (Iris eoast, by tlio rapid yiereasc 
of Hie coral, is a reniarkhbto pywHU- 
tion of iialuK^, (•xperience' baying* 
ascertained the formation of islaiids 
from this causo, Nnrttwoiis e\us- 
ters of Islands on the Eastern Se.,s 
are .siijiportcd on bases of eoral, and 
. SuiTOumldd by shoals emerging Irum 
the siirUtee.* On the weVt coast of 
tins island the tides arc esHuif^ed to 
rise no more than loiir feet, owing 
io its opeii, niieotilined jiluation, 
w liiedi prevents an acciiinnlatioii of 
Hie tides, as happens in^uarrow sea^. 
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The whole aonth*ieast extremity 
of- Sumatra is little more thaU a 
forest of mangroves growing out of 
a nioniss. I'liis tree extends its 
touts, in a curved direction, into the 
water from different parts of the 
ti'iuik, forming arches to some dis« 
tarfoe until they re^ich the bottom, 
covered by the sea. To these roots, 
or inverted brunches, oysters and 
other small shell (isli arc found to 
adhere and this eircumstanco has 
given rise to the assertion soniethnes < 
hazarded, of oysters growing Vipoii 
trees. On this coast pieces of the 
land, torn from the shore by the 
vifvl^nce of the river floods, with 
tlieii* shnib.s and plants growing on 
them, are seen driving about with 
tlie wind and current, the roots 
being so closely matted and inter- 
woven together, as to retain a (Quan- 
tity of earth. , 

0#i the west coast of Sumatra, 
southward of the equinoctial, the 
S. E. monsoon, * '' «»!, begins 
jibont May, and sla(!kciis in Sep- 
lem!>cf. The N. W. uionsCoii be- 
gins about November, and the hard 
rains cease about March. I’hc iiion- 
soons there, for the most part, com- 
meiu?e add leave oft* gradually ; the 
mcmtlis of April and iVIay, October 
and November, generally aftbrding 
variable weather and winds. On 
tius island, as well as other tropical 
count rie.s of considerable extent, the 
wind uniforinly blow's ' from the sea 
to tlic land for a certain number of 
hours in the 24, and then changes, 
and blows fo/* about as many fnaii 
the land to the sea. The air is, in 
general; more temperate than in 
inany regions beyond the tropicj;. 
Hie ihermonieter is seldom knowni 
to rise higher in the shade than 86°. 
a.ul sunrise is usually so low as 
liilatid, among the hills, tlie 
t!!'::rmo];^.eter has been kitow'ii so lo^v 
as lO". the cold felt being iiiiich 
gsTatv-r tliHU that number of degrees 
usuaiV indicalc.s. Erost and subw 
arc T!iiki: 0 \vti t^ the inhabitants; 
bht ibf' v<.*nr pic valent, and siir- 
dense. 


In Sumatra there ar« a inurtbi^ 
of volcano mountains, named, in 
the Malay language, Uoonong-api. 
Lava has been seen to flow from a 
considerable one near Priaman, but 
without causing any Other damage 
than burning the woods. I2arth- 
quakes are frcjquent, but in general 
very slight. No connexion betwixt 
them and the volcanoes has (Bver 
liecn discovered. The water-spoiit 
often occurs along the coast, and 
> frequently makes its appearance on 
land. Thunder and lightning are so 
ficqiient, as scarcely to attract at- 
tenlion-; few instances of damage, 
or loss of lives, are ever experi- 
em*ed. 

The soil on the western coast of 
Sumatra is generally a stiff, reddish 
clay, covered with a layer of black 
mould of no considerable depth. 
From tins springs a strong and per- 
petual \ crdiire of rank grass, brush 
wood, or timber trees, so that a 
great proportion of the island, espe- 
cially to the southward, is an im- 
pervious forest. Along the wvst 
coast the low country is rendered 
very uneven by swamps. 

The (.*artli in Sumatra is rich in 
minerals, and other fossil pro- 
ductions ; and the island has, in all 
ages, been famous for gold, wlii(4i 
still (^ontiniie.s to bo procured in roii< 
sidt^rablc quantities, and might be 
greatly increased if the gatherers 
had a competent knowledge of mi- 
neralogy. There arc also mines of 
copper, iron, and tin. Sulphur is col- 
lected in large qiiantities among the 
liumeroiis volrariowi. Hie natives (*x- 
traet saltpetre from the impregnated 
earth, whicli is rhietly ftJuiid in ex- 
tensive caves that have bemi long 
frctpicntcd by birds and hal.s, from 
Whose diiiig the soil is formed, aiid 
ac(|iiires its nitrons properties. Coal, 
mostly washed down by the floods, 
is prutmrwlin many parts, particu- 
larly at Kitttaun, Ayer, Rami, and 
F(fiieooleti : but it is bght, and iiot 
considerJd of a good quality. Mi- 
neral and hot springs; iu tiiste* re- 
sembling those of Hitfrowga-tc; me 
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ioond in many districts. Barth oil, In the country of Manna, south 
used chiefly as a preservative against from Bencoolen, superior attain^ 
the destructive ravages of the white ments in agriculture are jliscovcred, 
ant, is collected at Ipu and else- pieces of laud, from live to 15 acres, 
where. There is scarcely any spe- being there seen enclosed, and re- 
cicsol hard rock to be met with in gularly ploughed and harrowed. L!n> 
tlic low parts of the island, near the der vejy favourable eircumstanccs, 
s( uvsliorc, in the dilfs aloug which the rate of produce is said to rise as 
various |)etrjfactions and sea-slicUs high as 140 ; but the cominoii pro- 
arc discovered. duce is only 00 for one. 'rhegi ains 

Cop|>er is found on the hills of of }mddy are rubbed out with the 
Miicky,Hcar tlie sea, between A nala- feet, which is a very painful and 
boo and Soosoo, to the north of th^ aukw'ard mode of clearing the licc 
iutiglish settlement at 'J^appanooly^ froth the ear. J'lie upland rice do(\s 
'i'ho space affording the ore is consi- not keep more than 12 months, and 
dorabic, extending above a degree ill the lowland rice shew s signs of de- 
leiigtli, and farther east into the cay in six months; but, in thcjjmsk, 
country than has been yet ascer- botli will keep much longer.^ I’he 
tained. A considerable quantity of northern part of the coast, under 
rich copper ore is found on tJie s«r- the Acli(‘en government, produce 
face of the hiiis, to winch the na- large quantities of nc/O. 
tives at present limit tlicir researches. The next important object is the* 

Un anatyzation it is found to con- cocoa niit free, which, with the be- 
tain a considerable portion of gold. tel mit and banlboo, rc^quire; little 
nice is tlie most imimrtsuit artide cultivation. There is also the sago 
of eultivation In Sumatra. In the tree, of )>alnis. 

husk it is called Paddy bytho Ma- The sugar cane is very generally 
lays, from whose language the word cultivated, but not in iarge quan- 
seems to have found its way to the titics, and more frcqiientl]^' for the 
maritime parts in India, 'fhe kinds purpose of chewing the juicy rood, 
of rice are very numerous, but may than lor the manufacture of sugar, 
be divided into tw o comprehensive winch is usually imporiet^ from Java« 
classes — the upland, or dry rice. Maize, chilly pepper, turmeric, gin- 
and the lowland, or inni^liy rice, ger, coriander and cumin seed, are 
"i'lie natives generally prcf<.T the raised in the gardens of the natives, 
small grained rice, w hen at the Hemp is extensively cultivated, not 
same time it is white, and in some for the purpose of making ropes, 
degree transparent In some parts but an intoxicating prct>aration, 
of the island vegetation is so strong, called bang, which they smoke w ith 
that spots which have been per- tolmcco. Small jdantations of the 
ft‘clly cleared lor cultivation will, Jaltef plant are .where met 

upon being neglected for a single with. 

season, afford shelter to tlic bea.sta It is inii)Ossible to enumerate, 
of the foicst The nominai tiine al* within moderate l)ouhds, all the 
low ed, from the sowing to the reap* plants and shrubs this liixuriaiit 
ing of the crop of the rke, island produces; the following are 

•is five lunar moutltjs and 10 ^s; the most remarkable : — a dwarf spe- 
biit from this U must .necessarily eics of mulberry is planted for silk 
vary wiUi ;tin) . drcminstancos of.ithe • worms, which, arc rcartMl, but not 
sciison. .The iutiumer^lo, springs , to any gi oat extent, and the raw 
and rivulets wiUi wlucIi , the couH^ article produced is of an inferior 
abpiinds, render \mBeqessary tjie la- jquaUty. The castor oil plan! grows 
Wioiis processes by wjii&h wafer is wild in abundaitoe, especially near 
supplied on the eoiitlnentof ludia,^ the sca-sbore; and the elastic gum 
wdiere the sandy. vine, or caoutchouc is also found. 
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From Ihc indigo plant the dye is 
tfact<*d, aiid gciiorally iisfd ia a< 
liquid sfafCg Brazil wood is com- 
mon in IMalrty coiiiitiics, as is also 
ubar, a red wood rrscmlHiiig log- 
wood in its properties. 

The niangosleen (garciiiia inaii- 
gostana), called by llio nalhcs man- 
gista, exclu.sively belongs to tlicso 
eo!iiitnes, and has, by general con- 
sent ubiaiiied, in the opinion ot* 
I’uropcans, the pre-eininenec among 
indiun fniits. Its cbartiehTistie c|uu- 
lily is extreme delicacy of ilayour, 
without being rich or Inseioiis. Se- 
veral species of the bread fruit tree, 
mango, plantains, |Mnoa|>i> 
])les (which the natives cat with salt), 
oranges, guavas, custard apples, pa- 
paws, tamarinds, cashew apples, 
pomegranates, and a mulfifude of 
Vithcr fruits witliout iCurojicaii names, 
arc produce«l on (liis island. Grapes 
arc raised by ihiropeaus; but not' 
cultivated by the iiaiives; and there 
is a gn^at lu-ofusimr-villi^ of a 

strong fragrance, and odoritoroii.s 
shrubs. ‘The cauiplior tree grows 
principally on the \. W. side of Su- 
matra, from the line (6 3®. N. nearly, 
and is not found to the south of the 
<‘quaU»r. is highly probable tliut, 
in ihc course of time, the price of 
r amphor will rise enormously, as not 
cue tree in .300 is fuiiiul to eonfaiii 
camphor, and wlicn found is imme- 
diately eut down. The wood is uso 
Inl for domestic purposes, ‘’being soft, 
and easily worked. 

'Hie puhn upas, or poison tree, 
about which »o inany extraordinary 
tates have been told, is found in the 
woods. T'lio'fM>*son is <*ci taiiily dt.le- 
lerious, blit not so potent as has 
been represented, 'riic tree itself 
does no manner of harm tfi tUo.se 
around it ; aiid person.s may .sit un- 
dcr its sha(b‘, or liirds Hgl^ on it, 
without suslaiiiing the shgjiitc.st in- 
jury. . , 

The qiiadnipeds of this island 
gcneralS^ smdi ns are foiiml else^ 
wher^ in the cast. 4J1ie. bul]aloO sup- 
plies milk ji hiitfer, and beef, a nd is 
tlickouly animal employed in do* 


meslic labour. While w^a-king, H 
is oxtrcinely slow, but steady ; the 
work it perform.s, however, falls 
sliort of .what might liave been ex- 
pected, from its size and appari'iit 
strength. TlnW ai'o not fuuml in a 
wild slate, being too much exposed 
to the attacks of the tiger; but only 
the W€‘aker sort and females full a 
prey to this savage, as the sturdy 
male buiraloe can witlistniid tiie first 
vigorous blow from tli«i tiger’s paw, 
on wliich the issue of llie. battle 
usually turns, 'riit* Sumatran tiger 
is of a very large .size; some iiave, 
been kiiown to measure 18 inches 
across the fowhoad. -3 'heir chief 
subsistence is, probahly, the iinfor- 
tiuiate monkeys, witli wliieli the 
w'oods abound. 

The cow, called Sapi and .Tawi, is 
obviously a straiigev to the eoiinlry, 
and docs not. appear to be yet na- 
turalized. 'fhe breed of horses is 
small, well made, and haVdy, and 
are. brought down by the eomitry 
people nearly in a wild state. 1 n tim 
Butta count ry they are eaten, which 
is a custom also in Celebes. 'I'lie 
sheep are a small breed, probably 
imported from Bengal ; the other 
animals are the goat and hog, both 
domestic and wild, the otter, the 
eut, the rat, and llwi dog. Of the 
latlr*r, those brought from Knn»pe 
degenerate, in the course of tinii*, 
to ciirs, \\ ilh erect ears. 

The elephants in the forests are 
niimcrou.s, hut exei'pliug a few kojit 
for state by the King of .Aeheeu, 
they are, not <lomcsiica.ted in any 
part of the eouiitrv ; rhinoce roses, 
siiigle and double horned, are alsr> 
femno.. The born is este^fuied an 
anli4otp against , poison by Die na- 
tives^ and oil that account m;ule 
into dniikm#? cii)>.s. Tb.c bippopota - ' 
nina K fouud in Suinatrv and also 
’tlic bear, wltich is siniitf and black, 
Hiid, eJimbs Olt^ cocoar nut trees in 
order to .dttVonr the tender part or 
cabbial^^ are' many s|>ecic]s 

of the deof^kiiid, and the varieti^ 
of the inoiikvy tribes aroj iimuraet'a- 
bic; hero , are ^bio slotl^^ sfpiirndsj 
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or stinkards, civet cats, roaches, crickets, bees, flics of all 
tij^cr cals,' porcii pines, he(lg;c Img^s, sorts, mosquitoes, scorpions, centi- 
puiijjjoliiis^ bats of alt kinds, allipi- pedes, and 'water and l:fnd leeches, 
tors, guanos, camcicoiis, flyinjy liz- The fire fly is lar«;er than the eoin- 
'^ards, tortoise's, aiul turtle. The' tnoii fly, and emits light as if hv . 
iioHse. lizzards are in length from four resjiiration, which is so great, that 
itiehes down to one, and arc the wonls on paptM' may lai distingiitshed 
largest reptiles that ean walk in an hy holding oim in the hand. Ants 
iiiverb'd pt)S!lion ; one of these large exist in itnmensc numbers and va- 
enough to dc'vour a cockroach, runs ritics, which difler in taste from cacli 
along the ceiling of a. room, and in other when put into the mouth, 
tliat sitnalion seizes its prey. The Some are hot and acrid, .some bitter. 

(ail of these reptiles wlieii broken ai|^l some sour. The large red ant 
rmcAA s ilself. bite s severely, and usually leaves ils 

Willi animals of llio frog kind the head, as the bee its sting, ill the 
swamps every wlien- teem, and their wound. The Clnncse daint}*, named 
iioi.se on the apj^roacli of rain is tre- indiscriininatelv hicdie de inaifll^af- 
ineiidons. 'riiey fnrnisii fooil to the lo, tripan, or sea sing (liolothiiriou) 
snakes, W'hich are of all sizes, and is tM>lh;eli*d i'roni the rocks, and dried 
a great proportion of them harmless, in the* suii nn* tlu^ China market. 

"I’liese n'ptiles will swallow' aniniuls Oi' the ]>iodurtiinis of Sumatra* 
twiee or tlivi<*e. their own apparent wbicli hre regarded as articles of 
irirennilereiiee, having in their throats coniiiicrce, the iwost a)>undan1, and 
a eonipressivc force that grtfdiinlly formerly tliemo.d impoi tanl, !s pep- 
reduees tlic ]>rey to coiiveiiielH dl- 'l>er, of w lni^J^h^ il'iast India Com- 
inensions. The shores supply cray pauyiii^Tf iffl^kport large qiitanli lies, 
fish, praw'iis, shnnijis, eralis, the hnt it is now reduced to ony solitary 
kima, or gigantic cockle, an inferior cargo annually of tlie value of a])oiit 
.sp<*ei(!S of oyster, inn.scle.s, sea c*gg.s, 16,0001, 'I'Ik; pepper vine is u liaid> 
&:e. &c. Among the fis!i are the plant, growing readily from eiittiiig.s 
cliiyoiig, a large sea animal of the or layer.s, rising in several small 
inamalia order, with tw'o strong pec- knotted .stems, and twining round 
toral fins serving for tln^ purposes of any iieighhouring support, if snlVcr- 
feet, the grampus whale, violiers, .so cd to run along the gruniid ils libr(*s 
called from I he ])ccu I iarity of its dor- become roots, in which case, like 
sal fill rcseiuhliiig a sail, sharks, the ivy, it would never exhildt any 
skates, the innrama, gyiniiolns, rock marks of fructiliratiun. It begins to 
cod, pomfret, imillet, the flying fish, bear in its thinl, and atbiiijs iis 
and many ot)ier.s. prime in it.s seventh yeinvidlcr vyliieli 

The varicity of bird.s is con.sidor- it dycline.s. The ji'liitc pepper is 
al)h’, and roiisista of flic Siunatfaii made by bleaching the grairt.s of the 
p'u a.sant, peacocks, eagles and viil- common soil, by wliicli it is de- 
lures, kites and crow 4 », jackdaws, prived of its exb riqr (ienicVc. Xhis 
king’s tikhers, the bneeros, stdlks, article lakes little clainage b.vsub- 
t he common fow l, domc.stic and wildi inersion in .sea water, 
the Miipcv coot, plover, idgedn», Outlie oaplure of tlic Moluccas, 
'quails, .stavliiigs, .st\^^ill<)\ys, fitShak,- “1 171W), the initnicg and clove plants 
paiT<ds find pArroqnets,gfyesC,<luCk^ w'orc introduced, and have since la- * 
leal, &c.' ThO biivl of i*aradisc. is *pidly increased, pai ticnlarlythcfor- 
n<>t fonnd here; and Hlic dtobwa^^ incr. Thbrc are now above 20,000 
is brought from .favai' 'ilic lborv i’s nutmeg trec.s in full bearing, jpapablc 
brought from the islhiidW ijtilliurihcr of yielding amiuaUy 200,000 pounds, 
cpst. “ ' ’ . ^ ' ; alid 56,000 pounds of mace. Among 

The whole island swarnts'^ith' in- the most valuable pi oductiou.s ot^tlie 
sects, amuivgsf which arc coeh- islaiid is camphor, lo{ whicli Suma- ^ 
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tra and I^ornco have bean rrlebrat- 
ed from the oarlicst tinies. ".riie tree 
is somefinivs 15 fret in eireumfer- 
ence, the eamphor lieina' iuiiiid in a 
coiioi*ete state in the natnial lissurcs 
and crevices of die wood. 'I'hcj* na- 
tives cut down a sreAt many trees at 
randAni l)eror<^ they Mind one that 
contains a snflieiciit qiiaiitity to re- 
pay their labour, aUltoiij^h always 
assisted in tlu ir i-esearch by a prev 
fcssioiial c^oujurcr, wbosi; skill must 
be crbiefly employed in eoncealiiig^or 
accounting lor bis own mistakes. 
The whole qiiuntity bronp^ht for sale 
rarely exceeds 50 pcculs ( 1331 pounds 
eadt^ - The trade is ehietly in the 
bands of the Acheenese, wJio buy 
flic article from the Balia people, 
and dispose of it to the Kuropeans 
and Cbiiiffse. 'Jlio Japan ciiniphor 
IS of a very inferior qiialit}^ 

Bf3nzoin, or bcnjpnriii, is found al- 
most «xclu.sively in the Batta coun- 
try. 3'ln> best sorl is sent to lUirope, 
Slid the inferior sofeCv’:‘ -y^ed to 
Avalna, Persia, and some parts of 
Ilindosttfn, where it is burned to 
peTfiJine their temples and private 
houses. I/i^ni I'hi^laml it is re-ex- 
ported to the Boman Catholic and 
Mahoinmcfhiii count rie.s, to be used 
as incense. It is also employed in 
medicine as a styptic, aii<t consti- 
tutes the basis of 'l'«rlin;;toii\s drops. 
Cassia is .also produced and export- 
ed, and rattans furnish annually 
many cargoes.' The annfial and the 
shrub cotton are cullixated by the 
natives, liiit.piilv in siiflicicnt cjiian- 
ti ties to supply tneir ow n wants.' Jlie 
silk cotton is a most bf^autifui raw 
material, bp t owing to the shortness 
and brittlehess of the staple is unfit 
for the reel and the loom, and is 
only applied to the. unworthy pur- 
poses of stufiiiig pillows and ma- 
trasses. The eoficc tree is uniyorsally 
planted, but the berry is iiot of a < 
good quality,: probably owing to the 
want of skill in the management. 

> Anion^the other articles of jpomt 
merce arc damineit a species of tur- 
pentine oi* resin; dragons* bloo<l, a 
drii^ obtained from a. large species 


of rattan ; gambir,. a juice extracted 
from the leaves of a phuit of the 
same iiaiiio. liigniim aloes, or agifa 
wood, highly prized in the east for 
Hs fragrant scent while burning. 

I'lie Ibrests contain an inexhausti- 
ble store and endless variety of tinis 
ber trees, many sorts of which are 
capable of being applied to ship 
building ; but the teak docs not ap- 
pear to lie indigenous to the island, 
although it fiuurislics to the north- 
mrd and southward, in Pegu and 
Java. The other remarkable trees 
are the poon« so named from a Ala- 
lay word, which signifies wood in 
general, and is pret'orjvd for masts 
and spars. The camphor wood is 
used for carpenters* purposes. The 
iron wood, so named on account of 
its hardness. I'he marbau, used ns 
beams for skips and houses, 'riu: 
piniiga, valuable as crooked litnbtT 
from frames and knees. I'he ebony ; 
the kayu gadis, a wood possessing 
the fiavoiirmtd qualities of sassafras; 
the rangi, supposed to be the man- 
chiuecl tree of the West Indies, has 
a rosemblaticc to mahogany. Of the 
various sorts of trees producing dain- 
incr, some are also valuable as tim- 
ber, and bore also is found the 
.sprrnding banyan tree oflJindostaii. 

Gold is procured in the contial 
parts of the island, and Mcnanca- 
bow luis ahvays been esteemed the 
richest ill this metal. In the dis- 
tricts iuland from Padaiig, which is 
the principal mart, it is collected 
from mines, and from tlic cliaiinc*ts 
of rivers ; pieces of gold have also 
occasionally been found, wcighiiig 
ninc qunces and upwards. Probably 
only one half of all the gold procuv- 
Qd reaches the hands of Europeans ; 
yeti it is asserted, on good authority, 
tliIMt from lO to»> 12,000 ounces have ' 
been annually reqeived at Pudang 
alone, at ^N^abod 20QQ, at Natal 
bOO, and at Alocpiiipup 000. The 
merchants, carry the gold from tiic 
iutctipr to the svn coast, where tliey 
barter it fdr^irou and iron working 
tools, opinhi, • and the, fine piede 
goods of Madras and Beiigak When 
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bought at tha settlements, it used name of its chief provinces, Ma- 
formerly to he purchased at the rate cassar, Burgess, and Mandar), iTuva, 
of 31. 6s. per ounce, but aftenv^rds Bally, Ceram, and othor eastern ia- 
rose to 31. 18s. which would yield im Ia»ids, the rough striped cotton cloth, 
profit on exporlatioii to Unrope. In commonly called Buggess clouting^ 
many parts of the country it is cm- the universal body dress of the na- * 
ployed instead of coin, every man tires ; ertteses, and other weapons ; 
raiT\ing a small pair of scales about silken creese belts, tudongs, or hats, 
w ith him. At Acheen small thin small pieces of ordnance, commonly 
gold coins were formerly struck, but of brass, called rantaka, spices, salt 
the coinage has been abandoned in of a large grain, and sometimes rice, 
modern times. Silver is not known chiefly from Bali. From Furopc arc 
as a production of Sumatra. • igiportcd silver, iron, steel, lead,cut^ 
Till is a very considerable article lery, various sorts of hard ware, brass 
of trade, the mines of which are si- wire, and broad cloths, especially 
tiiated on the Island of Banca. Iron ’%carlet. 

ore is dug on Sumatra, but not in The bcantifnl gold and siluc^la- 
large quantities, the consumption of gree work of Siimatra has long been 
the natives being supplied with Bug- celebrated and adiuinui, and is a 
lisli and Swedish bar iron. Sulphur matter of still greater curiosity from 
is procured from the volcanoc.s, and the extreme (roarsene-ss of the fool^; 
yellow arsciiic is an article of traflic. tmiployed in the manulaoturo. I'Vom 
111 the country of Kuttauii are ex- a pii'ce of old .iron hoop llie wire 
tensive caves, from the soil of which drawing instrument is madc,«a ham- 
saltpetrc is extracted ; and from si- mcr head stuck in a. block serves for 
luilar caverns tlu; edible bird nests an of compasses is 

are procured for the China market, seen composed of two old nails tied 
where also the bichc <lc mar is sent, together at one end. Tfio gold is 
and is there einjiloyed as a season- fused in a piece of a rice pot ; in 
ing. At Batavia the last article sells general they use iio bellows, but 
for 45 dollars per pcciil of 133-|- blow the lire with their mouths 
pounds. The otiicr exports arc bees' through a joint of bauTboo. If the 
wax, gum lac, and ivory, lih’pharits quantity of gold to be melted be 
were tbrnicrly exported from Aeliecn cxmsiderablo, three or four persons 
to the Coromaiidd Coast, in vessels sit around their furnace, which is an 
built on purpose, but this triulc has old iron pot, and blow altogether, 
long dcclin<;d. But little skill is shewn by the iia- 

Tlie most general articles of im- fives in forging iron. They make 
port are the following. From the nails, although seldom used in build- 
Coast of Coromandel various cotton ing. They are ignorant of the nso 
goods, such as long cloth, blue and of tlie saw, except wlfere' it has liecn 
white chintzes, coloured handker- introduced by the Europeans. Paint- 
cliicfs, and also salt. From Bengal ing and drawing they strangers 
iniisliiis? striped and plain ; and se- to; in calling they ai^ ifah^^^^ 
vcral kinds of cotton goods, as hat- their designs grotesque^ and always 
tars, cossaes, hiimniiims, &c. taflbtas otit of nature. Silk and cotton cloths 
and some other siHc^, and opiiiih' in . manufactured by themselves are 
considerable quaiititi^,- From the vVorn by the natives in all parts ofrr 
western Coast of Inrfia' vjirious cot-* the countiy. Their looms and weav- 
ton goddtl, ludsifly ^of a coatse fabric, ing ap))aratu8 are extremely defect- 
From Ctoa coarse ivo. They manufacture jflifi'erent 

pans ill sets of differoiit sizes, to- ^ kinds of earthenware of a coarse 
Woo Slned very tine;‘^Old:irhreiids, fhbric; and exilact the cocoa nut 
fans, and a number of smdlf articles, oil, w'liich is in geueral*tisc. Oun- 
From Cellos (knowO herb by the powder is manufactured in vafious 
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parts of tiio isjaiid, Imt Ic'ss in thn 
vS'otiilierii provjijces than a moivj;- the 
of Metianciibow. the ihittas^ 
and the AchetMiese, whose IVetjuent 
tiiirs demand liir^e supplies. Tlic 
'powtier is vei’v jm[K*rreell} iriatm- 
iafi'd. beincf olh'U hastilv prepared 
in siiiali tjnaiitities i?»r ijiiniediato 
use. Salt is inosily supjdied by rar- 
•i'o(*s imj>ort<Hb l>nt ihey also innnii> 
lUelnh' it tlieiiiselves ])y a very tc- 
dicMis proe«j.ss. 

Ainoiiiv l!i<* Miodeni polilienl divi- 
sions oi’ the island, theprineipfd are 
tbe ( lupire ot‘ Menaneabow and the 
"Xlalavs; ill the place, the 

AeWii' se ; then the Hattas, llte 
l^ejan)»‘s; and nt*\t to them liie j>e»>- 
ple ot* f jainpon»'. 'riie eliain ol* is- 
lands vvhieli extends in a line'nearly 
IjLaralb‘1 to the western coast, at the 
<listaiK*(‘ oi* little more than a de- 
cree, arc inliabitinV by a race, or 
races oP people, apparently iroin the 
Kanie original stuck a s those ol' the 
interior i d’ Sn mat r;i 
iiOss ol eliaraeter has Ik'ch preserved 
to a lemarlvaljle dei;r<.‘e, w failst the 
isiaiuls on tJie eastern siile arc tini- 
t’orndy peopled witli Malays. X util 
About 100 years te^o tinj sontbcni 
t.'oasi of Sumatra, as far as tlie Trei 
jliver, was dependant tm tin' Kin!** 
«>rjlan1arn in Java, whose licnleiiant 
^•amevearly to neneouJeii, or Siflc- 
l>ar, to collect i»epper, and fill rip 
the viieariei(\s. 

Almost all the forms goveni- 
meht'tlirou;;huut Sumatra aro a,.iril\« 
tore of the feudal and patriateJiat ; 
hut t!iriJ>vl 5 tcm*^uf^<»v(-riiiiieiit aiinuig; 
the ’.pcotik*' near the sc*u coast is. 
niueh iiitnk^iici^ic! l^y the power of the 
I'hiropeafi.s, %i)o exercise, i ii I'act, 
the funelions- of sovereijpity, and 
with ♦;reat aVlvantajire lb their suXir- 
jcfrts. districts over WlncK the 

^Rasl India Cofhpau^ s inllueiit'c c^'*- 
tends art* preserved in a stiife of 1111* 
interrupleil pcficc, ami were it irtit 
lor this yaieictoib every vilhin^e wOuld 
he hi a slate <if perjiel iial ' hbsfilify * 
its Ileigbboll^. 'liic! ^ foriJiJ Of 
l^ovci-riinonf ariioii^ the IXcfdiig^Jap- 
plie^' generally to the Onui^ ulil; or 


inhabitants of the interior. Ainonsf 
the hills and w oods property in land 
depends upon oecupaney, unless 
AVhero fruit trees Inive been plantt'd ; 
faMd as there issfddom any determin- 
ed boundary betwi'cn inMti>'hbourin^ 
villajjes, such marks are rarely dis- 
tnrbed. 

'file laws of the Sumatra 11s are 
properly a set of long established 
eiistoins banded dow'ii to Ibcin from 
their ancestoi's, the aiilliority for 
wRich is foninh^d in usage and ge- 
nt'ral eonseiit. The law wlueli ren- 
d< *rsall tbe members of a. family ro 
eiproeally bound for each others 
del> 1 s, forms a strong eoiiiiexioii 
among them. M hen a man <lies, 
bis elVeels descend to bis ( bihlreii in 
equal shares. l*he Snmalran code 
admits of a ptT.uniary eoinpcmsatioii 
for inurdiu*, oiiwldeb account tlieir 
law.^ lake' no r^ognizance of llie ilis- 
linetionbetw c'cn a wilful murder and 
what we term manslaughter. Cor- 
poreal punislnnentofany kind isvare. 

'Mie place of the greatest solem- 
nity for adininistiTjng an oath, is the 
burying ground of their ancestors ; 
and they have certain ndicpies, or 
.swearing apparatus, wdiieh lliey pro- 
<lneo> on important occasions. These 
generally consist of an old broken 
creese, a broken gun barrel, some 
copper bullets, or any tiring else to 
wliieh chance or eapii(?e has annex- 
ed the idea of exti aordinary virtiK'. 
'i'hesc Ilicy gi.*nerally dip in walcu’, 
which the pei son w ho swears drinks 
olf, iiiitcr [uonomieing a form of 
w'bydsV ' Af iNlaiiii.i the rernpie most 
vcncrAfed . is a gnu barrel, which, 
wlipil produced, to be sworn on, is 
caitied fo thri spot wrapt uil in silk, 
and hfjdoV ;ii« ’^iiinbre^^ The Su- 

of ^ 

potycrk,*hnt'^^^ his own 
ihiinortilifS'^ ^ the 

TilsfriUririils hf if jejf s^ftipn- 
cy^ arid s wepfe' on. l/uliets. 

and gt I n bAmds, w e'ap^ris Wn'cVsbii^^^ 
desfft'etiot^' ’ ' V- ■ 

'= he rt^ht &f 'slfiVcrj; is estidtUsbci} 
ill ihis ‘island, as it riijiWfrsplly 
thriJiigboWf tlfri east; init lew lij' 



staiK'Ps OfTur oi* tlic roiintry people 
art?i«lly having slaveys, altlioii^li they 
are <‘oiiiinou ill th<^ IMalaviii or sea 
pod towns. At llnjcoolni 1h«? I'hist 
India rompany have a hody oriif};i^ 
sJaves. 'riiese hold the .naliv(>s of 
tin* isiriinl i!i pfroal confeinpt, have 
an antipathy to tlw'in, and enjoy any 
oerasiuii of doinj*' iheni niisehief; 
the Sumatrans, <iii the otlnr hand, 
consider the iiej^rops merely as devils 
half huinani/ed. 

'rho inhahitants of Sntnalra yo 
rather Indo-.v the inidilh* siz«.‘, their 
limbs are, for the most part. sliu;hr, 
hut well sfiaped, and are particularly 
small at the wrists and aneles. 'I ho 
women follow. tin* prejmslorons <*»is- 
toin of i1atteiiiii;:r the imses and com- 
pressiii<c th<* skidis of eliildren newly 
horn, and also [iiiU out the ears of 
tin* infants to mak<‘ them stand at an 
ati^lo \>ith the head. males 

destroy their beards, and keep tln ir 
ehins reinurkuhly smooth, 'riieir 
eompiexiori is properly yellow, waiit- 
in*;; the red tinu,e that eoiislitntes a 
tawny or <!0|)per colour. 'I'ln* fe- 
males of the upper classes not ex- 
posed to the rays of the sun, ap- 
proa< h to a dejvref* of ruirin‘S.s. X\t- 
sons of superior rank encourage the 
<!;row th (»r their liaiid nails to an ex- 
traoidiuary len<;tli; the hands of the 
natives Generally, and even those of 
the lialf breed, arc always eold. The 
inland natives are siipiTtor in size 
and strength to the jVlalays on the 
coast, and po.ssess also thirer .C01117 
plexions. Among the hill^ .(he \ti- 
iiahitaiits are siihjcet to iri6lisli'OUS 
wens, or goifn-.s on the throat. . 

J>oth sexes Ir.ive the extraordinary 
custouiiof tiling and distiguriiig their 
teeth, which are natnraiiy Vcry.vviiite 
ami heaiitiful, from the sj^plici^ 9/ 
their f<H)d. particularlyrtlie 

wuMien of .the finittpoiig; cpwriti^y 
have t|it*ir/(pp1h rui*byd^dowii.cyqi> 
vvilji tjirff guijnis ; oiliers have, theiii 
torihea . iritp ppiiibs, .yi’UiJjc spine, tile 
blV no more thin tSie'cnitpr^*;^^ 
tieSf .apd then blapkt^ ^Vith 

the innpyreii inatic oil 9/ Jjic QO<*oa 
iml shclL Xhc gre^t . 
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teeth ill gold, hy easing with a platen 
of Unit metal the under row ; which 
nriiiiiiient, contrasted wjth the black 
dye, lias hy candle light a M*rv .splen- 
did efl'ect. .It is sojjiet iines indented 
to the .shape of llieir teeth, hut nune* 
iisiiaily is ipiite plain, and it is not 
removed eitlivi* to sleep nr eat.- 'Hie 
original clothing of the Sn mulrans is 
the same with that foimd hy navi- 
gators among the South »Sea Islands, 
and ill Ihiropii gi-iierally called Ota- 
heiteaii cloth. It is still iis(*d among 
ffie Hejangs a.s tlieir working dress, 
hut the country people now, in a ■ 
.great measure, conform !•» tin* cos- 
tiiiiie of the Alahiy.s. . 

'llie diisuiis, or .villages ol the 
SnmatraiLs, for the iuhahiiaiits an- 
so few tliat they are iiot <mtilhMl l,.» 
the name of towns, ate always si 
liiated on the hunks of a rivi'r di 
lake, for the conyenienee of hath- 
ing, and of traus*’portiiig gooiljf. ^I’heii 
huildiiigs are of wood and hamboos, 
eovmjwiji’\’;i'J..rfi|)ulin hvciviJ.s. 'Ihe 
Iruirfrs bf the houses r(‘st on stoiii 
wooden pillars, about si:'i or eigld 
feet in height, and are ascended to 
by a pi(*ec of .stout bamboo cut into 
iiotehe.s. J)<*l ached hiiilding.s in tJie 
iMiiiiiiry are raised 10 1*2 feel from 

The ground, as sceiirity against ti- 
gers. I'he fmiiitiire is extremely 
simple, and neither knives nor forks 
sire roipiired, as in eating they take 
lip tin* rice and otluT \ietiials be- 
Iweeii this thumb and fingers, and 
throw ii into the mouth bytheac 
th>u of the thniiih. 

'file art of ineftieiite sunong the 
Sumatrans cunsist.s almost entirely 
in iiie a[tplicution of. lUiuples* l.>very 
old man aiid vyonian i» ivjphysjcian, 
and their rewarils depend on tlieif 
SMCce.ss, but they gein'rally proc^u e 
a.\.siiiaU sum in advance, under thp 
pretext ol' piirehusing charms, 
levers during the ,parox,>stm 1|u*y 
pour oyer, the iiaticiit a ipnintlty of 
v#*ry cold water, which al'torward* 

I ljritig.s Mp a copious jicrspirafiun, .Th^ 
y eiintca I disease ^altlioti^h commoa 
111 th(i Alalay^baztirs, iisdittle kiiovva 
iu the interior. , * * ^ • 
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On the sea coast the Malay Ian- 
is intermixed with the Batta^ 
andoth(?r original iatigiiages. The 
Malays fix the length of the year at 
354 days, or 12 lunar months of 29i 
chch ; the original Sumatrans 
count their years from the number of 
their Crops of grain. They are fond 
of music, atnl have many instrii- 
meats, mostly boiTOwed from the 
Chinese. The Malays of Sumatra 
use the Arabic character, and have 
incorjioratrii a great many Arabic, 
and also Portuguese words, in thefr 
language. The other principal lan- 
guage's of Sumatra arc the Batla, 
the ^'^ng, and the Lampoiig ; the 
difference hetwccti them being chielly 
marked by their being expressed in 
distinct written characters. TJiey 
wTitc on the* inner bark of a trew, 
and on bamboos, and form tlieir 
lines from the left liand towards tlic 
right, c 

I'hc native Sumatran of the in- 
terior diffci-s in soiuNsttXji^^J’rom 
the Malay of the (JOJust, beiug inild, 
peaceable; and forbearing, unless 
when roused by violent i>rovocatioii. 
He is temperate and sober, his diet 
being mostly vegetable, and his only 
beverage waftr. Their hospitality is 
very great with very simple man- 
ners ; and they arc, in general, ex- 
cept among the cliiets, devoid of the 
• Malay cunning and chicane. On 
the other hand, they are litigious in- 
dolent, addicted to gaming? dishonest 
ill their dealings with strangers, 
which they coiitsidej as no motal dc** 
feet, regardless of truth, meaii, Ser- 
vile; and though cleanly in their 
persons^ in their apparel, which 
they never wash. Tb«^ are careless 
and improvident of the future^ and 
make no advances in improving their 
condition. The Macassars and Bog-. 
_y esscs who come ^nnuaUy from Ccn- 
lebes ill their prows to tmdeat Su- 
matra, arc looked up toby the Sii^ 
matratis and Malays as their uijp^ 
*Hors in Planners. They also denve i 
part of the resp^ot paid to them 
lirom' the rfehness of tbdr cargoes, 
aii441ic spirit with which they spend 


the produce in gaming, cock flglif- 
iijg, and smoking opium. 

Through every rank of the people 
there prevails a strong propensity to 
ginning, and to cock fighting they 
are still more passionately addicted. 
I'he artificial s[>ur used resembles 
tiic blade of a scimitar, and proves 
a more destructive w<?apon than the 
European spur. I'lie Malay bix'cd 
of cocks are much esteemed by con- 
noisseurs who have had an oppor- 
tiipily of trying them. In some 
places they match quails in the man- 
ner of cocks, wliich fight with great 
inveteracy, and endeavour to seize 
each other by the tongue. 

The Kumatrans generally, but 
more pnilicularly the Malays, are 
ttiuch addicted to the custom of 
smoking opiiiin. The poppy which 
produces it not glowing on the is* 
land, it is annually imported from 
Bengal in considerable qiiuntitics* 
ill chests of 140 pounds each, and 
on tile west coast about 20,000 
pounds arc nsed annually. It is 
mixed up with tobacco into the form 
of pills about the .size of a pea, 
which quantity is consumed at ouo 
whilK Tiio smoke is never emitted 
by the mouth, but usually receives 
vent tJirongh tlie nostrils, and some- 
times by adejits through the pfis- 
sagcs.of the cars and eyes. Although 
so much opium is smoked in this is- 
land, the practice of running a muck 
(called by the natives meiifamok) is 
by no means frequent. It Is remark- 
able that at Batavia, where thecri- 
minahicwhcii taki'ii alive arc broken 
ou the wheel witli i vcry aggravation 
of cruelty, mucks often occur ; ivhilo 
at. Bencoolen, where' tlicy vre exe- 
cuted in the easiest manner, the ot- 
tciice is extremely rare- On the 
west coast the IV^lays have been so 
long aecustonu^ to tbe mild govern- 
aiciit of tho Britisli, that.tlim man- 
iicrsatid habits arc considerably hn- 
proved ; whtie on tj^e oast ;^ai0t they 
conthme tciioeio^a^ sauguinaryi and 
tfeaiifi€rouai^.j\' 

.The ongihal Sumalran^vessel fur 
boiling rice^ and which is still used 
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for that ptir)}Os« is a .foint of pcen beyond them. If by religion is 
bamboo, liy the lime the rice is meant a public or private tbrin of , 
dressed, the iiteiisiMs nearly dcs1roy> worship of any kind, apd of pruy^ 
ed l»y the lii-c ; but it resists the^lamtt ers, processions, meetings ; otferings, . 
so long, as tliorc is no moisture \vith\ images, or priests, arc all or luiyof 
ill. Although the natives ^subsist in them necessary to constitute it; th^ 
a great ineasuio on vegetable food, Kejangs are totally without 
they are not restrained by any pre- gion, and catmotwilh propriety be 
jiidice of caste from otlier nlimeiits ; even termed pagans, if that plirasu is 
and accordingly, at their eutertain- understood to convey the idea of 
incuts, the fleSi of the bnll'aloc, the mistaken worship. They neither 
goal, and fowls, are served np. Their worship Ggd, devil* nor idol. They 
dishes arc almost all dressed as ciy- arc not, however, without superstw 
rics, and their flesh meat is cooked tibus beliefs of many kinds ; and 
inimediatdty after it is killed, which liave a confused notion, though per- 
is still warm. Sago, although com- haps derived from tlieir intercoui*se 
mon, is not in such general use as with other people, of some upp^ior 
among the more eastern islands, beiiig.s who have the f>ow'oi* of rcii- 
whero it is employed as a substitute dcring themselves visible and iiivi> 
for rice. When these articles of siblc at pleasure. Tliesc they call 
suhsistonoe fail, the Sumatran finds orangalus, line or impalpable beings, 
others in the W'oods ; lienee famines and regard Ihem as possessing the 
ill the island are never attended with faculty of doing them good or evil, 
any very destructive consequences. They also call fhein maleikat and 
The natives of Sumatra are in ge- jin, which are tlip angels and evil 
ncrai good spo-aker.s, the gift of ora- spiirits^;i^f;;^.lrabians, and the idea 
tory being natural to them. A 8a- was ffobal Jy borrowed at the same 
matran ewer scrupulously abstaiiiH time with the name. 'J'hoy have no 
from pronouncing ins own name, not word in their language to express 
from any motive of superstilion, but the person of Cod except the Al- 
in eroly as a punctilio in manners; lah tala’’ of the Malays, corrupted 
and it occasions him infinite embar- by them to “ Ulah laid!”. The Su- 
ra.ssiiient when a strange^ unac- niatraiis, where iintinctiired with 
qiiaintcd with their customs, requires Mahommedaiiisin, do nut appear to 
it of him. As soon as he recovers have any notion of a liiturp state, 
from his confusion he solicits the in- The superstition which has the 
terpositinn of his neighbour. They strongest iuiUience on their minds, 
can seldom give an accurate account and whiclipappruachcs the nearest to 
of their age f but, so far as can bo a species of religion, is that which 
inferri'd from ohservatiuii;ii ot a gr eat leads them to venerate, almost to the 
proportion of tlie men attain the age poitft of worshipping, the tombs and 
of 60; and 60 is accouitted^a tong manes of their deceased ancestors, 
life. Where Mahommedanism pre-. They have au impcrtect nb^on of a 
vails, bays are circumcised .between metemsychosis* but not in any de- 
Ihe sixth and lOth years. ^ giee systematic, nor considered as 

'I'he amneiit genuine religion of an article of religions faith. Tliey 
• the Rejangs,(the.Sqmatran race with seem to Uiiiik in geiieral that tigcii 
which mm lMist aoqaamtcd)'if itf^ are ’aotuatid hy the spirits of de*^ 
fiict they &vOr had atty^ is now scarce*^ ceased men, and speak of ihcm with a 
ly lo bb tibced? and^^ W^ degree of>wre. They relate stories 

the di6^ty of f^Qieiiring dnforma- aUo^f aj^acc in tliolbterior country, 
tion is,^lbatthoHC mbo awhiko' the tigers have a ctftrt, ai^ 

initiated in the Mahopmodair/dci^ inainlatii a regular form of govern^ 
tiiiiesR'garti those wKo'fea,vc,iw mcnt^^aiidhave-tlimr boiifics thatebr 
advaiieed a step ia knoyrUidgo cd. with woineu’s bairw : The 
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traps arc also firmly persuaded, that other siraniyci-s. Adultery is punish- 
various pai-ticular persons arc what able by fiiie, but the crime is rare, 
they term lyfluah (sacred, impassive, and law-suits tm the subject still less 
iiuiiliierable, and not liable to acci- ^rerntcut. 'I’he liiisbaiid^ it is pro- 
dent); and this quality tlicy ext<!iid Atablc, either conceals his shume, oi 
Wp thiiig;s inanimate, such as slaps revoiiiyes it with his own hand, 'i'he 

<*ns(oins of tin; iSiimatnuis permit 
No attempts have ever been made llietr having' as iiiaiiy wives as they 
by iiiissioiiaiics, or dlhers, to convert can purchase, or alTonl to inaintaiii ; 
the iiihahitants of this island to but it is only aniouj< their eliiet's that 
Christianity. ()l the inany thou- instances occ4ir of their having* more 
sands baptized in the ICasterii Isles than one. 

by the celebrated b'raiicis Clavier, f J'niui various sources of informu^ 
in the l<3th century, not one of tlieir tion, snlVicu'iitly distinct from each 
descendants arc now found to i*i'tain other, the conclusion may be drawn, 
a ray oi the light imparted to them, that the Mnlioinnicdun religion had 
Ai^^yas novelty only, and not c<mi- not made any <*oiisideral)le progress 
yiclioti, that induced the original in tin- interior of Sumatra earlier than 


converts to emhrace a new* faitli, the 
impression lasted no longer Hum the 
^sentiment winch rccomiiKMidcd it, 
and disajipenreil as rapidly as the 
iinssioiiary. ( udyr the influence, 
bowea:*r, of tin; Spanisli government 
at Maitilla, and of the Diittdi at Ba- 
tavia, there arc 

iaiis educated as sueh from their 
eiiildliootl, I’Ju' neglect of missions 
t«i ♦Snmalra is on<' of the cans<’s that 
the inferior of flic eoiintry is so little 
known to tin? civilized world. 

Legal dfs'jtutes arc extremely eom- 
mon in tSumatrai and by far the 
greater tiiiinbiT originate in tlic iii- 
n icacy of the marriage contracts, lljc 
. difficulties of which > both preeedeut 
and subsequent, are increased by the 
Siiniati'anK to a degree iTiikhowii in 
the most rctined states. A wife is 
obtained by various modes of piir- 
chascvapd whcif the full sum ii’puid 
the fem^de berimes to all intents 
and f^itioses the slave of the hus- 
band, who tnay at any time sell her, 
making only the first ofter to her re- 
(ations. l*he dt'bts due for tUc.sc 
sales constitute in fact the chief part 
^ of their riches; and a person is reck- 
oned in good circiiinstaiiees who haa* 
several dtie to him for hia danglifters, 
sKtcrs^^jints, and groat aunts, 
titptioir is unknow n inf^rioi^. 

bding confin^ llm more polite 
bas^rs on^he ^sea-coast^ where tfiorc 
a epneourso of sailors and 


the. I41li eentiiry. 'I’lio jwovince of 
IVIcnancabow, although sitnaled in- 
land, Is by far the most (‘omplctely 
converltMj, the iiihri))itaiits being 
wholly iMahommi'dans. Ih'rhaps it 
is le}^.s surprising that lliis one king- 
dom should have be(‘U completely 
converted, than that sr» many dis- 
.tricls should remain to tliis day with- 
out any religion whatever. ICvery 
tiling conspires to imliiec the Suma- 
tran to embrace a systein of helief, 
and sclieiue of iuslruction, in whicli 
thcR* is nothing repugnant to preju- 
dices already iitilubed ; he rolin- 
cpiishes no favourite ancient worship 
to aihipt a now, and is manifestly a 
gainer by the exchange, {Marsden^ 
4 c. 4’C.) 

Sum \un. — A town in the proviiu^* 
of Agra, district of Kta vveh, 28 niilo 
N, N. L. from the town of F.tuwch. 
Lat. ^7®. (>'. N. i ,oiig. 7<)® ,V. K 
^ SuMB1IAW^\. — A large island in the 
Kiisteni Seas, stiualed helweeii the 
eighth and ninth degrees ofi'south la- 
titude, and separated from l.omh- 
fiouk by Uic Straits of Allass; in 
length it may be estimated at 181)' 
miles, by 40 the avei^ge breadth. 
Near the middle it is deiqily indent- 
ed by an extensive bay, which al- 
most dlvidca it, into two jiortions. 

petty, states on this island are 
Bii))% Dbmpo, Tambora, Sangar, 
P^ikat, 4uid Snmbhawa. Thrfr 
chiefs wiete all either Hie allies ot^ 
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tinder the protection of thn Dnfch Tibetiaritf and the people of Nepaiil, 
lila t India Company ; and Wete sil the lamas vicar was obliged to eva- 
suflicientTy obedient, except the last cuate the sanctuary, ^ioh was af- 
mentioned states which^ was refracL terwarcls held oil the pan of the Deb 
tory, being instigated thereto by thd Rajah of feootaif. 

Macassars and VVadjoreSe^ Of Ce- The teinple pHncipally visite<JJ^ 
lebtes who resort in great numbers the Bootias and Bahauras, is on the 
to this island, especially tlie la tter, terrace of a hill, and is distinguished 
Country ships here pfi’ociire articles at a great distance by its spires or 
of trade for the Gfaina market ; and; tarrets, covered with plates of cop- 
in 1778, sapan wood to the amount pCi^ and highly gilt. Sumblioonaudi 
of 580,000 pounds weight ivas ex^ is -chiefly celebrated for itijj perpetual 
ported from this island, and sold in %e, the priests asserting, that the 
Holland. The Dutch trade to Sum- flame of the two largest lamp wicks 
bhaw'a was under the superintend- have been preserved from time im- 
ance of the Macassar residency. memorial. {Kitkpittnch, ^c,) 

Bima lio.s at the east end of Sum- ^SumShulpoou, {SamhhalpitK'i ^ — 
bhaw a, and comprehends under its A district iii the province of Giind- 
jurisdiction tlic Straits of Sapy, the wanaj situated between the sast and 
whole ofManjeray, and the Island 22d parallels of north latitude. TMs 
of Goonong Api. The Bima Ian- territory takes its name from the ca-i 
guage extends ovit the east part pfrat,-biitthe rajah is styled Rajah 
of Sumbhawa, aiid the Wesiem por- Autaraghur, or •the Rajah ' of 18 
lion of the Island of Bndo, denoitii- Forts. It is bounded on th^ west 
itated Floris by the early Portuguese by the district of Ruttunpoor and 
ntivigator.^. The dialect of Sitm- Booi^^.’5;!.Aibur | to the east by Bim- 
bhawar,wliicli prevails in tlie districts bera, Landacoli, and Boad ; to the 
not subject to the Sitltan of Bhna; is south by Patna and Cooiidon; and 
of a more mixed character thmi that on the north by Gangpoor and Sir- 
ofBima. Ndthcr the latter, nOr the gobjah. ‘ 

SumWiawa, have any peciiliar cha- The air of Sumbhul^por is very 
racter, but use indifferently the Bug- unwholesome, owjng to the quaii- 
gess or Malay ' Characters: ' {Stwth- tity of jungle, and tlie xicisdtiides 
rinm'ahdN6ti!s,‘ X^ydmyEb^^ of heat and cold. The soil in the 

Sum bHOoN AUttt/ {SandihmuitM, a vifllies is a rich loam, in which grain, 
Nmne (if MahadM)i—A td\vn and or pdlBe, thrive w^ell ; arid in the 
temple in the Choorkbali territories; mduritahis gold and diamonds are 
in Nepaul.^^^ Bat; 27®. '33'. N. Ldiig. Ibund. Tffe liatives wash the safrd 
85®. 38'. El ' ' " ^ ^ of flfeirills that descend from them. 

The temple of Simibhbdi^^h arid^pro^dre epnsidgi'able qriantiiieit 
very ancimit edifice, w 

erected when Nepaiil tp about- 13 miles beyond Rmbliul- 

a Tibetian rafee, pObf, nCar the junction of 

subsequently expeliC&-3y-"tfr^*^ Hebe i^itfr lKe^ah^Udfly:^ At 
wars, obtained '"the' 'ni^m''’of &h'd^ place* ' after the rkins; the natiVeX 
Bhooteis (or Bh^teris'Cf "liearcfr W the' RfVer Hebe for red- 

•dob), eii|ft,%itehed down from the mbiiuiii 

prcscmf^hef^Ownpjf^M Rulfeliar^ which eaifh the dikUK^iidri 

iimmitab^’^Ri® ’pos»i^iOri 6^^th The iriatiSa:* con^ 

piaci^ vaei^^ 

. " ‘ ■ 3 E- 






suNDA, ^sitifArm or) 


■ Vvr • ■ 

' jlisteict of SumbiuiiiW was ,, Su.MnHULPobR. - A town in the 

anci^itljf compiolicn in the Hin- .“J 

1 _ „ <:nn<lw»na ' anu of anistrjct 


Giiudw^a, the cs^ilal 

Of a fUstrict of the saihe name, and 


■*, „w«- — rr7,"t • I 

to the soubali of *•- 

thoiisli its subjugation to the Mogul 
govenunent waslittle wore tiuui no- 
minal. ItaJtcwmdti fel wider the 
sway of the Nagpoor Mahara^s ; 
ami, during tlie war 
phu t', in 1803, between them at.d 


SiiMBiiLt — A town in tlic province 
of Delhi, district of Ihiieil}’, 62 
miles W. N.AV. from the town ol 
Barcily. Lat. 28°. 36'. N. Lonjr- 
78°. 32V E. ^ ' 

Sum niJL River. — S ec Ciiumiuil. 

' SUMISHORE, {Someswara). — A 


1 ;,a irto^ between tlu?m iu*a ' nuMisiiuRii, - 

place, lU^ lbO.J, iakeii of tow ii in the pvovineo of Bahar, district 

the Ih-itush, poss . n ' i»r Bcttiali. 46 miles N. N. W. from 


j;i’re1atti'r,asa.sotbeajM^nt 

bWngentered into witli 
tories, who held Oww “"‘Ifl'*/ > 
Hajah of Nagpoor. 1,"* 

AnUist, 180(>, adverting to the 
'IVicTidly relations tlien s«h»isti»S 
with the Nagpoor state, 
goverpmeiit agreed to 

raiah all tlic territories of Suwbhnl- 
rai.ui «ui k , nvncotiou 


of Bcttiali, 46 miles N. TM. - iroin 
the town of Beltiali. Dat, 2# °. B> . 
N. Iioug.84°. 15'. B. 

- Sum s mjt, (S otnanat/ut). — Sec Put- 
tan SUMNAUT. 

SUNDA, (SrnAiTS of).— The arm 
of the seaAvhich sejiarates the larjjJi 
islaiuis of Sumatra and Java is 
ktiown to Europeans by this name; 
by the Malays it is termed Sunda 
Katana. The len;?tl» i>f this chan- 


SnSd with the Britidid, 

nions. The pcrgnnnahs thus re- 
stored ' ere Sumhhulpoor.^So.ui- 
poor, Sauiwugur, 

Serakole, lleiiria, Boiiec, K-mtick 
piTot P«tna, Khas Patna, Nawa- 
^ir, Gharcetanao, 'louageer, and 
Borasamhre. 


iniios, ««« ''I'M ''’ — ' 

from Java Head to Bantam Point, 
about 00. 

In the month of the straits lies 
Prince's Islaml, by the silriation ol 
whieli twopassaf?cS arc formed; one 
belweeiHPriiice’s Island and Java, 
which is made use ol; for the most 



. whi^ -nod .. 

amb^sadSr ww. w Chmuicl, aotne- 

UHtwh Tatei-pdie ; with times also SeW^ adW , entrance to 

quence, directed to straits -during fto south-east 

the zcmindiirs, «w imuisoon. but it is With the peat 




niaira, lies £ai island, tJiat, on ac- 
count oi'its situation, has beencallld 
I'll wart tjic Way, Middle Isfc. 
A stroiij^ cuiTciit runs tlaoiigh lie 
passag^’o on both sides of this islaiM 
diii-iiig; the whole year, slotting with 
the prevailing, easterly or westerly 
winds, eitlicr to the iiortli-east or 
sontli-w^est. 


of Simdcep, having attempted to 
suppress them, W'as himself defeated 
and killed, and his w'hple fleet cap- 
tured. On this event the pirates 
elected for tlieu* chief a coiimiun 
sailor, naipbd Sebastian Oonzalc^^.? 
and iii, IdOD gained possessirmf of 
Simtieep, aftar massacrciiig the' gar- 
rison. 


The chief islands in the Straits of 
Sun da are Prince’s Isle, Krakatau, 
’J’iiwart the AVay, and Pulo Baby. 
'J'lie others arc very small and insjg- 
tiiflcaiit, mostly level, founded on 
b(Mls of coral, and covered witli trc<*s. 
A few have s;cepj ngked sides, and 
at a little distaiu'c resemble old cas- 
tles, mouldering into ruins; but, on 
a nearer view, appear to be of vol- 
canic origin. 'Vhe Diitcli East In- 
dia Company claim an absolute so- 
vereignly over tlie Straits of Sunda, 
blit it never has been, in any respect, 
enforecd. These iirelcusious oii- 
giiiute from the circumstance of their 
superiority over the land on each 
side ; Bantam on the Java shore, 
and Lainpoug on that of Sumatra. 
{^lavorinus and Notes, ^c,) , 

SuNDRRM. — A town in the Nabob 
of Oude’s temtories, 30 miles N, AV. 
from Lufjknow, Lat. 27°. 5'. N. 
lioijg. 80°. 30'. E. 

SiJNDKEP Isle, {Somadtapn, Isle 
of the Moon ). — An island in the pro- 
vince of Bengal) district of China; 
gong, whieU inay be estimated at l6 
miles ill length, by eiglit the average 
breadth. Here there is a goycrii- 
nieiit establishment - for the manu- 
facturo of salt, subordinate to the 
Jhilwa and Chittagong agency.^ 
’I’owards the eoncliisioh : of the 
ICth ccatnry, a number of Portu- 
guese settled on the coasts of Cliittar 
gong and Arriicaii, many of wliom 
hati entcreiji into tl^e seryice of tiie 
native priijt^S, and pbtain^ com- 
niands aud grants of These ^ 

adventurers were extirpated,, ;or ex- 
pelled, from Arraq^ a]ij^t:A? .p 
16*07, the few vvHo«^i|pt^4 
refuge among the islands, t 
they cent i lined! to prac^qo: . 

Fulteh KhiOJi, the 


Sebastian, after this success, esta- 
blished an independent priiicipalily, 
bis foixic amounting to 1000 I'ortu- 
giiese, 2000 native troop's, 200 ea- 
sily, and 80 vfcssols of iliOcrcnt 
sizes, well supplied with caiiiioii, 
with which ho scon after added tlie 
ailjaeent Island ofSIiahabas^poyrjiiul-i 
some ol hers, to his dominions. ^Vitli 
a little common prudence. his power 
might have attained a gri'at height, 
and been pcrmaniait, but he soon 
afterwards disgusted bis own sub- 
jects, by the briilal tyranny of bis 
government, anh remlcred the ATo- 
guls and Airaeancrs hostile by the 
perfi^ of his conduct, and the iner- 
eilciljrerueltyof Ins ravagt?s. After 
many vieissilndes he w^is aban- 
doned by the greater part of his fol- 
low'crs, and in ICIO was defeated by 
the Bajali of Arracan, who con- 
quered Siindtep and the flUiei islands, 
from whence, under the name of 
Mugbs, the Arrai^aiiers infested and 
desolated the lower district of Ben- 
gal, canying oir the iTihahitanls into 
slavery. 

’i liis ishiul eontimied in posses- 
sion of those harhaiiaiis iinlil A. D. 
16(16,' when SliaisI a Khaii, the Mo- 
giil ^oy.'ri!or of*B«igal, having 
titled oift a si miig fleet at Dacca, 
dispatched it do wit thC-M^^gna to 
attack Siindeep, where the ^iigbs 
had erected hlockadetl fortifications, 
wJiich they defended with great rc- 
solutipn. lor a considerable lime, but , 
were at length all laken or destroyed.^ 
period it reniained at- 
tacjipd tp.ithe Mogul govenimeiit of 
jBofljgalj.'Uiild dbv(»lved^ aloinj w itli 
to the East India 

: 8e NU&UBUNbjB, : (Saudemi a 
wuatly : 
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ti’aqt of co^^Btry on the sca^co^st of one time her. masts entaiig;Iocl among* 
Bengal, being part of the Delta of the branches of trees/ and at other 
the !G|t|^es. and extending along tmies .sails on a broadly-expaiuled 
the Ifay.pr^cngal about 180 miles, rover, beautifully skirted with woods. 
This dreary region ia composed of a frhc water is eveiy' w here salt, apd 
labyrinth ol^ivers and cheeks, all of the whole, forest abandoned to the 
Siirk’h arc salt, except those that wild beas*ts, except here and there 
coimniinicato immcdhitcly with the a solitary fakcer. During the dry 
principal arm of the Qpns^cs: tliese season the low er shores of these ri- 


iiumerous natural canals being so 
disposed as to form a complete in- 
. land navigation. In tracing tlic sea- 
coast of this Delt^ there are eight 
openings found, each of which ap- 
pears to be the principal mouth of 
the Ganges. 

dkf a strong presumptive proof pf 
th^viThderii^ of tliat river liuiii one 
side of the Delta to the otlier^ it 
may be observed, that there is no 
appearance of virgin eaith between 
lihe I'ipperah Hills on tlic cast, and 
the district of Burdwau, on the 
west; por below Dacca aud Baii- 
Icah to the north, la all the sections 
of the numerous creeks and rivers 
of the Delta, nothing appe^^' but 
sand and black mould in regular 
strata, until the clay is reached that 
forms the lower part of their beds ; 
nor is there any substance so coarse 
as, gravel, ^either in the Delta, or 
never the sea than 400 miles (by 
the course of the Ganges) at Ouda- 
nuHa, where a rocky point, part of 
tlie base of the ueiglibouriiig hills, 

' projects into the river. 

The navigation through the Sun- 
derbuiids is eticeted cJiiclly by means 
of the tides, there being two dhjinet 
passages ; thaoiK; nameu the Souths 
ern or Sunderland PassagdV and the 
other ih^Balliaghaut l^sage. The 
fjrst is the forthest and leads 

tlirough the widest and deepest, ri- 
vers, and opens into the Hooghly or 
Calcutta Blver, about ^ iniles ,be- 
^ low the town. The !paliiag|m]fc 
^sage opens into a lake on 
si^ of Calcutta. tTbe 
by tliese pass^es^eii^^m^ 

yidcd int@iiui!nbfi^^^^i^% 
m^titddWf chanhe|4^- l^ 

. poitit of width, ; &ai 


vers torc visited by the salt-makers 
and woodcutters, w ho exercise their 
trade at the constant hazard of their 
lij^’cs ; for tigers of the most cuor- 
inous size not oply appear on the 
margin, blit frequently swim olf to 
the bouts that lie at aiicdior in the 
rivers; In addition to these the w u- 
ters sw'arm with alligators. Tliese 
passages are open throughout the 
year ; and, during tlic season, w hen 
the sii:eam of the Ganges is low, 
the whole trade of Bengal (the 
western districts excepted) passes 
cither by Channel Creek, or liy 
Balliagliaut ; but cliielly by the for- 
mer. 

It is not practicable to bring into 
culture tliese salt marshy lands, for 
the most part overllowcd by the tide; 
nor is it desirable, while so niucli 
good land, in more hcaltliy situa- 
tions, remains imperfectly occupied. 
The existence of tliis forest also has 
always been considered of import- 
ance in a political vie\y, as it pre- 
sents a strong natural barrier along 
the southern irpnticr of Bengal. 
Great quantities of oxeqUent salt ve 
here manufactured, and esteemed of 
peculiar sabetiiy, as being extracti^d 
on the bank^ of tlie Ganges. The 
i|ppds also present an inexhaustible 
^ppiy of iinibv for fuel, boat-build- 
iiig, and other purposes. , 

Various derivations have been as-, 
signed to tlic liamc. By some it lias^ 
bwn traced from Sund^', a spdcics . 
of tirce ; and the words, 

8ppnder,b^Utlftil,ahdB a forest; 
by is asserted to bo 

Cii^dgrlp^j, because tlic tract is 
in the aucient 
In 1784 

tbe^S^ud^ignds,,^^^^ Bahv, and 

w^sjp, ac- 
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i'ordiiig to IMajor Rcnncl, confain(id themselves subject to, Jambec. 
37,54}> square miles. (Rennet, «|. (Dare,^"c,) 

Grant, Colehrpoke, §c.) I SUNTA ReDNORE. — small tow^ 

SuNDRABONi. —A Small state lyiiijl enclosed willi a gurr^ wsdl and bound 
within the bounds of Macassar ol\ hedgtf, in the province of Mysore, 
tlic , Island of Celebes. tThe city 25 miles W. from Cliitteldroog. Lat* 
stands a little inland on the banks of 14®. 8^. N^ Long. 76®, 6'. K. "^ii 
a river, whence its name origiiiSites, 1762 it was plundered and burned 
(Stavorinns, ^c.) by Mah.iraltas. 

Sung El Tenang. — A country in Surajeohur,-— A towninthc pro- 

the interior of Sumatra, situated vince of Bahar, district of Monghir, 
between the 2d and 3il degrees of 6b miles B. S. E. from Patna. Lat. 
south latitude*. The ac-cess to tb^s 25®. 14'. is. Long, 86® ItV. B. 
teiritory is extremely difficult, on ac- ^Surajepoor. — ^A small town in 
count of the dijOTerent ranges of high the province of Allahabad, 51 niiles 
mouiitaitis covered with forest tices 8.\V. by S. from Lucknow. Lat, 
and thick jungle that intervene. It 2S®. KV. N. Long. 80°. 37'. J. JJliis- 
is hound d on the N.W. by Koriiichi place is pleasantly situated on the 
and Sera mpoi; outlie W. andS.W". west side of the Ganges, on the 
by tlic Aiiak Sungei, or Mocomoco margin of which many Hindoo tcm-» 
and Ypu district ; on the 8. by La- pies and ghaiits (lauding places) are 
boon, ami oii the B. by Bataug Asei seen, some in ruins, w'hile others aro* 
and Pakalang-jambu. building. • 

The general produce of tlii's conn- Surat, {Surashtrd).-^A large and 
try is maize, paddy, sweet potatoes, populous city in the province of 
common potatoes, tohaeco, and su- Gujr^, situated on the south 'side 
gnr-eane ; ' ami tho vaifeys are, on of flreTuptce Kiver, about 20. miles 
the wiiole, wrcll cultivated. ' The above its junction with the Sea. Lat. 
principal part of tho clothing is pro^ 21®. 13'. N. Long. 73®. 3', B. By 
cured from the eastern side df the Abul Fazel, in 1582, it is described 
island. The inhabitants are a thick, as follows : 

stout, dark race of people, some- “ Sircar Soorct, coAtaioing 31 
thing resembling tlie Acheeuese, and malials, measurement 1,312,315 bec- 
iii general addicted to thc^^mokiiig gabs, revenue 19,035,177 dams. 
of opium. They usually carry charms yu^hal 182,270 dams. This sircar 
about their per^hs to preserve them furnishes 2000 cavalry, and 5500 in- 
from accident, some of which «.re fantry.'’— Ranicr, which is situated 
printed at BataViU, or SamUraiig, in on the opposite side of the Tiiptee, 
Java, ill Dutchi Porlugudej and is a port dependent on Surat. Tho 
French. In addition to the :bre-^ followers of Zerdasht (Zoroaster), 
servation part, tills dneitiment can- wh^ fled frAlh Rersia, settled 

tioUs purchasers against charmr at SurafT where they pratMs© tho 
priuled in London, ^^he English doctrines uiculcated by tlj|. Zend, 
would imdeavour to couhterfeit and its commentary the ^FRzeud. 
them, and impose on the" buyers, Fixim tho liberality of its meuesty’s 
being all cheats, ^ " (Acbef) disposition, every sect ex-* 

* Every villij^e hlw - a ' town-hall' orcises i^ pailic 
about 126 Afet longv aij^ broad in ship, vvithbut suftering the least mo- , 
proportion;' thbwoodw6ilfbf Which testation. "Tlu^ugh the ncgligeuce 
is neatly can ed. of i^adid.a#*jiiid thefr pacers, Soi- 

iiouscs contain 

iiiflies each, and alNaedf 

piilous. The 

iSungei Tcnang rand %iid Bas*’. 

Mahommedans, and 
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At presi^t Surat is one of the 
larg^est, i?- not the very largest city 
of Hiiidostu^, although its trade has 
unavoidably sutrei*cd tiy the proxi- 
mity of Bombay, tp; which place a 
•> 4 i(msiderable port ion. has heeii Iraus- 
l*em*d. Ill 17t>6 one estimate raised 
tlie'^population of Sul^t so high as 
800 000 souls ; but HUotln r reduced 
it to 600,tK)0, which probably ex- 
ceeds the actual number. In 1807 
this city f;oiitairied 1200 parsecs of 
the nioliid or sacerdot.'d class, and 
aiumt 12,IK»0 of the bohdceii, or lufly 
p.u'seeii. 

Large ships cannot ascend the ri- 
ver, « iipt cast anchor about 20 mik‘s 
below the town. '1 lie harbour, on 
the whole, is not comniodioiis; it is, 
however, one of the best on this 
roast dll ring the prevalence of the 
jS\ E. and N. VV. winds. The an- 


- Rupees. 

Imports Persian Gulf, graiii, 

f and sundries 27,825 

I Treasure 133,849 

/ 161,674 

Iiiifiorts from Arii- 
bianGiilf,ar1 lelcs 
of food, raw ma- 
terials, and sun- 
dries - - - 38,546 
Treasure 610,650 

649,195 

-i Mozambi- 

cpie, raw mate- 
rials, and sini- 
diii s - - - - 150,185 
IVeasure 20,478 

170,663 

— Prince of Wales’ 

Island, sundries - - - 3,455 

Cutch and Sindc' 5,243 


clrorjige is daiiget^jius with winds 
from Hie south and west. A large 
quantity of cotton was Ibrinerly ex- 
ported from Surat direct id (^lina ; 
lint much the greater portion is now 
sent by *the way of Bombay. Tlie 
cotton trade from liiis part of India 
to China is of a recent date, and did 
not coniiiieucc earlier than 1776, at 
which <?ra tfierc was a greater num- 
ber of ships belonging to Surat 
than there is now' to Bombay. The 
import and export trade which it 
stiii retains, is tnueh engrossed by 
the Arabian and Boras nicrchants. 


1,895,916 

Imports from Bombay, * 

Graiu and other ar- 
ticles of food - 6, 103 

ditto, through 
the collectors^ 
department - 15,192 
Articles for the use 
of the native iu- 
hnliitants - - 352,267 
Sundries to .Euro- 
peans - - -133,926 
Sundries foi' inaitii- 
faclures - - -751,983 
ditto, tl)rpiigh ‘ 


Abstract Statement of the Valus (ff 
external Gsrnifivvee, impm'ted and 
exported fmm Snrat, J/^n the 1st 
May; 1811 , to the 30 /// April, 
1812.'^' ' 

Rtij>cc.s. 

Imports from Bassein, ar- < . 

-tic Ics of food, sort sugar, . 
cocoa nuts, and sundries :9pj3(>7 
Imports from Bruzilv: . ■ * 

Sundries/ 7>31 I ' ' 
% Tresuiure 749^74^ ■■ ji i ■ ' 
757,105 

Alalaliar- 

iiara, pi1*cc goods, ’■■s»pio4 ::^/vV.^^/ 
frupd, and sundries 


• the collectors’ tlc- 
; partiiicnt - - 800 

- f; ditto, . for re- 
exportation j 163,658 
Sundry artiebi^ - 6,562, 

Piece goods - - 234,540 
Treasure - - 40,099 


1,704,030 


i the Northern 


Grain andpt^^Parr/ 

UcksonhbSi - 1,042 

TJaififeb; - 1,042 
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Rupees 

Bi-ouglit forward - 1,012 
Cl rain and other ar- 
lieles of food, 

Ibrougli the col- 
lectors* depart- 
ment - - - 422, 6lt) 

Articles for the use 
of the natives - 30,462 
Sundries for Euro- 
peans - - - 469 

ditto for ma* 
iiufaeturers - - 57,543 
ditto for ex- 
portation - - 9,063 

Sundry articles - 177 

Piece goods - -751,745 
Treasure - - - 1,453 


t 79J 

Rupees., 

Brough t forward 1 0 1 ,994 ’ 

Siiiidries - 15,430 

— i— 117,421 

To Arabian Gulf, 

Surat maMufac- ‘ 
tiirdiT - ' - - .-307,470 
Pnjdiicc of 
Giijiftit - 237,721 
Sundries - 1,343 

546,534 

ToPrinee of Wales* 

Island, Surat uia- 
« luifaetiires - - 21,409 
Produce of 
Giijrat - 2S/iOrt 
Sundries - 8,0 16 

• ^5iJ:f)5tr 


Total imports — Rupees 4,881,410 

ExpoHi from the Ut 

1811, to the 30M Apnl, 

1812. 


To Baiscin, Surat rnanii-^ 
facturcs and sundries - 25^079 

To Brazil, Surat. 

manufactures 412,390 
Produce of 
Gujrat 1,200,011 
Sundries 3,255 

— 1,615,655 

To Malabar and 
Cunara, Surat 
manufatdiires - 17,317 
Sundries - 442 

Treasure 39,375 
• - 57,134 

To Madras, tin - - - - 3,710 

'I’o Persian Gulf, ^ 

Surat manufac- 
lures - - - -200,452 y 
Produce of 
Gujrat - 72,^7 
i-'midries .- 1,753 

t 275^172 

To MozatUbique, 

Surat inanujfee-^; 
tures - - - 

Produce oLl 
Giyrat 

. . 

Carried forward ^ 


1,281,464 To Bengal, sundries - • 17,520 

To Bombay, Surat 
manufactures - 257,896 
Produce of 

Giijrat 295,478 
Do.ofCush- 
inrrc - 35,488 
Sundries - 53,854 

642,716 

To the nortliem 
ports of Gujrat, 

Surat manufac- 


tures - - - - 287,419 
Prodiiceof Mo- ^ 

zanibique - 102,163 
of Europe 39,343 
Ti’casiire - - 28,007 
Sundries - - 148,590 


605,522 


Total exports — Rupees 3,9(i4,623 


Statem^ of Shiivs and Tonnage ar~ 
rivea at y and departed from Snraf^ 
hetu'ixt the Irt May, 1811, dud the 
30t/i AitWf, 1812: 

Tons. 

Arrived under English colours ■ 
pyyessels, measuring - 1106 

: : v. Portnguose do.^ -m 

. 4 ditto, measuring - 2300 
Arabian ditto^ V 
lOydit^ineii^urtn * - ; r 1988 ; 

.32 
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, ^ Tons, tlie rest of the Gompnny's servants^ 

Bep&iled tipdier British cotoiirs st qt . themselves ,ii p iii the thctory 
9 y^es^ilis, mcasuriqg - 1030 vs^th (he Company Vproperty, valued 

o Portuguese do. a 80,0001. and having fortified it 

4 ditto, measuring - - 2300 as well as the shortness of the time ^ 
Arabian ditto, Would allow, called in the ships’ crews 

40 ditto, measuring - - ' 1988 toassistin Its defence. When attacked, 

— r , ■ — — they made so brave and vigorous a 

23 vessels, measuriiig - 5318 resistance, that they not only pr<> 

— served the factory, but the greatest 

part of tlie town, from destnicli(jn, 
Surat is one of the most ancient for which they afterwards received 
cities in India, bcuig mentioned in tbc thanks of the Mogul cominauder. 
the Jtamavuna, a llindoo poem of Sitrat was attacked, i^id partiallyv 
great antiquity. After the discovery pillaged, by the Maharattas in 1670, 
of the passage to the Bast by the and afterwards in 1702. Jn April, 
Cape of Good Mope, it was much 1707, it was again invested by these 
tro^pientr'd by vessels belonging tb freebooters ; but, liaviug no cannon, 
all Kuropean nations, who exported and few fire arms, they were iinablo 
from hence pearls, diamonds, amber* to make any progress, 
grisc, civet, musk, gold, silks, qnd Moyeii ud Dcen, tlie ancestor of 
c^ottons of every description, spices, the present Nai)ob of Suial, was an 
fragrant woods, indigo, saltpetre, . adventurer, who, in 1748, possessed 
and all other Objects of Indian traf- himself of the castle of Surat. His 
fic. lPA»ni hence also great multi- successors were Cuttub ud Deen, in 
tudes of pilgrims embarked for Ara- 1763 ,• Nizam ud Deen, in 1792 ; and 
bia; oh which account Surat^Was Nasrir ud Deen, in 1800; all in- 
always considered by the Mahom- vested by the East India Company, 
iiicdans of Iliudostan^as one of the The existing system of internal go- 
gates of Mecca. In 1612, Captain verhment having been found inade- 
Best received permissiqn to settle quate to the protection of tlie per- 
ail English factory at Surat, where sons and property of the inbabitants, 
he left ten persons with a stock of on the 13th of May, 1800, a treaty 
40001. to purchase goods, ^fhe waS concluded with Nassirud Dccn, 
Dutch did hot visit Siirat until 1617. the reigning Nabob of Surat, by 
The French carried on a considcra- which be agreed, tbkt vthe manage- 
Me but losing trade with Surat dur- ment of the city qnd district of Su- 
ing the first years of theJ8th cen- rat, anfl the ^ministration of civil 
tiiry; and having contracted debts and crimiuai justice, should be cx- 
to the natives, deserted it altogether, cliisively vested in the British go- 
Some time afterwards, in 1714, a vemment. /Ilie latter engaged to 
company vva.s formedjaf St.^1 aloes, pay the nabob wid his heirs one lack 
which dispatchcjk'-'lSnps to the East of rupees annqsJly, and also a pro- 
Indics were seized and portion of one-fifth of the sur- 

scqnestered at Siirafv 10 liquidate pins annual revenue, deduf^ting all 
the debts of the former company, charges; ibr satifactioninwhiciire- 
vvith which the St. Maloes assceia^ . sped, a vakeel on the part of. the 
lion had no concern. ' ^ nabob to iii^ye liberty /to exam 

*. lu.jlahuafy, 1604, the Mahar^tta ^the accoun^^ The residue of the 
army, under Sevajee, made a sud-* reyenqpto be at th^ disposal of the 
deh attack on Sni^l^ y heh Bjr|tii9l^^^ By the treaty 

verhor sbiit himself np itt hi^' of 1803, the M^arattas were com- 

andy Ore Inhabitants fie®' to the ad-/ pell^^ to. al^iidon gll their vexatious 
.fining obiintr^. In this emerkefiOy cla^s; pn to the cn-* 

‘Siir tixmden, th^ vested in 
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the Britisli, the surrounding couutrx 
was much intesf ed by bands of ai mcu 
thieves, \v1h) committed deprodal 
lion ^ close tc the walls, and some| 
times even in the streets of Snral. ^ 
Travelling distance Irom JBonibay, 
177 miles ; from Fooiiah, 243 ; fiom 
Oojain, 309 ; from Delhi, 766 ; and 
from Calcutta, by Nagpoor, 1238 
inilr^s. {Parliammtary Reports, 
Rna'Cy Treaties, Sonnerat, Anquetil, 
Asiatic Register, ^c.) 

SuRi AOO. — A small fort and tonji 
belonging to 4he Spaniards, sitnateii 
at the northern extremity of the 
island of Magiiidanao, on the hanks 
of a river, which flows from a lake 
inland. The roadsted here is good 
during both monsoons, but in the 
oiling, where the passage is narrow, 
the tides are said to nin with gi'cat 
strength. (JFtn'rest, ^c.) 

8UROUT. — A large village, pos- 
sessed by indcpciidciit native chiefs, 
in the province of Agra, 55 miles 
S. W. from the city of Agra. JLat. 
26®. 5V. N, Long. 77®. 8^ E. This 
place is surron tided with a mnd wall, 
and has within a square mud Tort, 
with a double wall and ditch. • 
SiiKROOL. — A tow'll in the pro- 
vince of - Ikmgal, district of Birb- 
liuom, 53 miles S.' W. by S. from 
Moorshedabad. Lat. 23®. 39^ N. 
Long. 87®. 42'. E. 

SuRswTY River, (Saraswatiy — 
'I'liis river lias its source in the hills, 
which bound the nortli-east extre- 
mity of the province of Delhi, from 
whence it flows in a soiitb-west di- 
rection towards the province df A j- 
iiicer, where its stream is lost ainoiig- 
the sands of that arid region. Sa- 
ra swati also the naiiic of many 

smaller rivers all over Hiiidostan. ■ 
SurSuty, (JSas'aswati ), — A towm, 
• belonging to natives chiefs, in the 
province of Delhi; situated' on the 
west side df a river jdPtlie same 
name, 108. miles *N.*W: from the' 
c ity of Delhi, Lati 2Si®.‘^ 13'. K. 
Iiong.75®.27'.,Ei '^ ^ ^ 

Susedoon.- 7 -A small tbWp^ pqs-. 
scssed by iiidependetit native chidfe,; 
ia the pro vinde of 'Deltiii ' ailiiitea 


near the ancient canal of Siiltan Fe* 
roze, 60 miles N. W. from the city 
of Delhi. Lat. 2b®. 20'. N. Long. 
76®. .30'. E. 

SuTALUUY.-— A town in the pro- 
vince of Bengal, dislriet of Backer- ' 
gunge, 108 miles E. from CalctfCra. 
Lat. 22®. 38'. N. Long.Oo®. 10'. E. 

Sotchana.—A town in the Giij- 
rat I eiiiiisula, situated to the east of 
Noanagur, to the Jam of w hich city 
it belongs. An extensive lishery is 
earned on along this part of , the 
CJhlf of Culch, and the dried fish 
are transported to the interior on 
camels and bullocks. The« {learl 
03 islcr is also ioiiiid here, andi»ki« 
made a source of revenue.^ (it/ac- 
mitrdo, ^c,) 

isUTULF-jK, (Satadru, with an him- 
dred Bellies, or Channels), — This 
river has its souice in the lofty Hi- 
malaya ridge (»f inonntains, fre^n 
whence it fiows*in a southorly di- 
rection, boiiiuUng the province of 
Lahore to the east. At Bcllaspobr, 
whet® it enters Hindostan, the 
stream is 100 yards broad when the 
waters are at the lowest. About 
the middle of its course it is joined 
by the Bcyab, when the united vo- 
lume takes the name of*Kirali; after 
w Jjich they do not mix their w'aters 
with the other rivers of the Punjab, 
but fall into the Indus, about 80 
miles below Moiiltaii. The Sutu- 
lejc, after its junction with the 
Bey ah, is*the Ilyphasis of Alexan- 
der, and is navigable 200 miles , 
above its copflux with the Indus. 
The leiijj^lrtJF itSTToiiFsc, inclndiug 
the win^ngs, may be estimated at. 
600 miles. By A bill h azel, hi .1582, 
it is described a.s follow s : 

“ The Sutnieje, formerly called 
Shetooder, whose source is in the 
mdimtaius of Gliahlore. Booper, 
Matchwareli, and Ludelraiiiieli, ar^ 
•situated on its banks. After lu2^g . 
: p^sed these places, it runstoBowh 

■ Feirry^ whero it unites with thp river 
’ Beyah, ancieuUy called Beypasha.'’ 

^ {Rciittely WUford, $-c,) 

^wailV^ (i^vaiaya, th^ Abode of 

■ iS7r(i)'.-^A toivnin the province of 
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iinjrat, silualrd ni the inoiitli of the 
Tupt^e River, '20 W. I»y S. 

from Surat, Lai. 21^, o\ N. Lung'. 
729. 5(>'. L. 

SV[)\i5.n». — A siiiali town in the 
uf Agra, 20 miles N. by K. 
from IIk- cil\ oJ' Agia. Lat. 27^\ 30^ 
N.'liOng. 7;*^. 57^ K* 

Syi)>i^ori!M.— A town in .the Car- 
natic, yo inih's N. N. W. fjoni Ma- 
dras. i r. N. Long. 70° 

4iV. M. 

Syl'-H. — A large ft rtiliecl town j,ii 
the j)ro\inco of C«n.;ra1, district of 
Chahnvara. M’ho soulh of tiiis town 
marks the Imnndarv of Cottiwar, 
-tfini^e^o (jiijrat Peninsula may ke 
considered as tenninating. This 
place is larger than Wankancer, hut 
not so vicli fortilied. it belongs to 
^ Hujpoot (diiel'tain, hut, like all 
others in this ncightionrhood, pays a 
tralintc to the* (tujeowar. A very 
large stieet of water ccjvers the south 
face of the low. {3JacmHrd0t -Vc.) 

Syriam.: — A town in the llnman 
empire and province of Pogii.'^Lat. 
16°. 49'. ‘N. I Xing. 96°. 17'. Vh In 
th<? year 1714 the lliitisli factory at 
this place w as iicstroyed hy the con- 
tending parties, during the wars of 
tlio JliriUHiiS and Pegners, which 
were carried on with the most sa- 
vage ferority. 


T. 

TAPABf-M.fH. — A towvo ilf the 
Mnliaralla ti.*iTifoi ics, in tlio pro- 
vince of Malwali, 32inile.s W. from 
Cojaiii. Lat. 2.3°. 16'. N. Ixmg. 75°. 
20'. 15. 

Tat.!. AS fsi K. — One of the Phi- 
lippines, situated due soutliof.Ln- 
and of a very irregular shape. 
liiTciiglli it may ht' estimated at 30 « 
miles, h\ thi'i'ctlic average breadth. 

Tac^am;m.— aV tuwm in the Car- 
natic, 41) niiJcs \V, jroni Madras! 
J.al. 13° 4VJS. L«ng.7U°.5<y. E. 

'Pag vl.-*~A Dutch establishment 
on *lhc north coast of Java^ where 


there is a resident to receive the cQii- 
kilmtioiis furnished by the chief, and 
to deposit them in the Compsuiy’s 
pvarelionses. Lat. 6°. 44^ S. Long. 
<;108°56'. E. . 

This is a large village, hiiili at 
the bottom of a mountain, on which 
there is a volcano, and inhabited 
equally hy Javanese and Chinese. 
The rnoniitain is a romarkahlc' ob- 
ject viewed from the sea, having, 
owing to the (M'lqdioiis, the appear- 
ance of a high tow er, w ith an iii- 
ciination looiie side. {Tumhe, .ye.) 

Tagolanda. — A small island, 
about 20 miles in cirenmfenmee, si- 
tuated oifthc north-eastern extremit y 
of Cclehi s. Lat. 2°. 10'. N. Long. 
125° 6'. E. 

'Phis island is piipulons, and plen- 
tifully supplied with provisions, three 
chopping knives being the price of a 
hullock, and one will piircliase 1000 
f‘ocoa mits. J'lie Dutch formerly 
kept a few soldiers here, and a 
schoolmaster to convi^-t tlic inha- 
bitants, who are described as ]>oi'k- 
eating Pagans, which is a grand dis- 
tinction among the Malay islands. 
(FoiTest, ^0.) 

Tahej. — A town in the province 
of (hitch, of which it was the ca- 
pital when Aim I l'’a/.el wrede, A. D. 
J582. Lat. 23°. 17'. N. Long. 70° 
27 . E. 

Tahmoor. — A town in the Nabob 
of Dude’s territories, 62 miles N. by 
15. froiif liiicknow. Lat, 27°. 41'. N. 
Long. 81° 10'. K. 

I’.AHNESIR, (T^hmimar). — An an- 
cient town in the Seik territories, in 
the province of Delhi, 90 miles N. 
hy W. from the city of Delhi. Lat. 
30°. N. Long. 76°. 30'. E. Jly Ahnl 
Eazel, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
hnvs : 

“Tahliesir is, held sacred Ijy the • 
Hindoos. The River Sursniy, to 
which tlie^’ndcos pay great udora- 
tioii,runrt pasVjt.* In the vicinity is 
a lake called Khoorkhcl, to which 
pilfl^ms conic from far to woi-ship 
and bcstoA'.eliarity. 

This was the scene of tlni wjir of 
the Maliahharat, ,Qut of the im- 
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nieiise mnllitiule of fortes on ilio out 
sidif, aifid <h-'; Iroops of Jiidliishter on 
the other, only 1*2 {xtsoiis survive/) 
the slaupfhter, of wliieh iiuinlier ibiir 
^veic of the mny ol' Doorjodhoii,^ 
viz. Kecraeharij, a BraiiMiin, who 
liad Itoni pr(TC])tor hi <he Co«*mos 
and Piuidoiis. 2(|. A.diotomaii, who 
had • \err*isf:d the s iiiu' ollicc. 3d. 
Ki'cnil Binuiio, of luc .ludowii triho. 
4. ^o j< V, who dre^ve the fdiaviot. of 
Ihiterashter. 'Bhe other ei^ht sur- 
vivors wereofilie I'audoo imny, vy. 
the live Baiidoi) brotln rs: Salitrk, of 
tlie .fadovv'!! tribe; I tMjtasli, \\ ho was 
13oin;ii!dh<‘n's brolln'r by another mo- 
tiicr : and Krishna, whose fann' is so 
oni\ersal as to render any aeirount 
ol' him viiim e(*ssarv. Near tliis phu e 
stood the .•inei(.‘iii: city of IfiisUui- 
poor.*' 

■\Vli< II taken by ^fahmood ofGhiz- 
ni in A. O. 1011, 'lalnn •ssir was still 
the capital of a p<»\veri’nl king-dinn. 
At present it is the next town of iin- 
]u)r1aiure to Buttiaiah, in the Sirhind 
district, itnd is still held in hi^h reli- 
poiis veneration by tlie flitidoos. 
'I’lie inluibitants of the surrounding 
(Mill lit ry are (diietly Jants, many of 
w 1 1 ( n n tuive I iceoinc Seiks ; and t iiere 
are also a lew Itajpdots of low caste. 
{Ahid I'ttzuf, SirJ. Malcolm, G, T/w 
wax, Vc.) 

'I'AiiNOoN. — A district iii Northerii 
Tlindoslan, tribularv to tlie Glioor- 
khali ll.ajah of Neinnil, and formiiij^ 
part of tlie (■oniitry of the 24 Jlajahs. 
To the .son III it is bounded liy the 
Ihilish 'rerriani, beloll^;iug to the 
district of Jlettiah in Jhihar; bdt 
the interior has never been < 3 xplored. 
Like the rest of .Northern llindostan 
it exhibhs an irro'^nlarly nioiiiitairr- 
ous snrfac(\ and it is know n to be 
blit thinly inhahitod. 

'rAiiNUM: — A town in Northern 
Ifindustiui, belonging^ to tlieGhfwir- 
khali Rajah of Nf(‘p|kilj(lil1!a1rd .about 
2r> mile.s N. VV'. lioui uortV:th;th(3 an- 
eicrit capital of the reigning dyhasty. 
I .al. 28^ 4T. N. fiong. 84^ 1</. K. 

'I’AiiiiAH. — town lOicf fortreiisia 
Hie province of Cifteh, silnated ttbont 
30 miles tS. E. from ' Lti'ckpnl liviii- 


der, on the road from Hint place to 
Matidavee, a sea-port in the Gulf of 
Cuteh. , 

The fortress is an irrc'gidar hiiild- 
iiig, defended by round towns. Hank- 
ed by a large lank on < a<‘h side ; the ’ 
town on the. soiitli, and the snliTfibs 
on the W(‘sl. •'I'he inhabitanls are 
iiiiiin rolls, and jiriiicipallv liiiidooK. 
The siirronnding eonatry is wadi enl- 
tivated, and tin' soil a lieavy .sandy 
lomn. (Ma.ijieffl, .yc.) 

^Tajoauw. — A town in the ATaha- 
ralta territories, in the? proxinee of 
llejapoor, 17 miles N. Ijy VV. from 
■Meniteh. Lnt. 16°. 47'. N. Long. 
74^° 55'. L. 'I'his plaice was^br^thfiH 
by Pnrscram llhow ; and, in 1702, 
was coii.ddcred as the capital of Ins 
territories, Ixdiig at that period the 
residence of his iainily. 

'J’alm-kk. — A lov !i in Ihc INIaha- 
ratla territories,, ill the province tof 
Khandesli, silnaled on thni north 
hank of tho'rnptee River, 92 miles 
west from Roorhanpoor. Lat. 21°, 

1 1'.^\ Long. 74°. 55'. li. Abiil 
Fazel describes it as the tapital of 
Adil Shall, the lirst indepciideiit 
sovereign of Khandesli, A. I). 

Taharaciierry. — A small inland 
tow n ill I he province ol*AlaJabar, 23 
mile.<5 N. E. from (.'alieiit. Lat. 11°. 
21'. N. i amg. 76°. 3'. E. 

From the district aroiiiuL this 
)>lacc from two to 300 teak trees may 
be procur(‘d annually, and an ecpial 
iiiimbcr oT the vili or black wood- 
Ahhongh this be an inland coniilrv, 
and eon.sc(jmj 4 ^^i(>t so iavoiirable 
for 'th<^m)(liic't"ion «f cocoa nut 
palms, yl l trees of that description 
occupy !»y far the grcaler part of the 
high lauds. {F» fiujchtr.mn, Vc.) 

Tambah. — A town in tln^ ^lalin- 
ralfa territorii^s, in I In; firovinco of 
Bejapoor, 70 niile.s south from Foo- 
nnii/ Lat 17°. 2h'. N. Lo»g^73°^ 
»35'*E. 

Tambewkvn.-— A small village in 
Northern Hindostnn, beloii.^ii)g to 
*thc Ghoorkhali Rajah of Ncpaul. 
Lat. 27P. 25'. N.** Long. 85°. 30'. E. 
r The mines of copper In the vici- 
nity of this place are nearly exliAisl- 
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«(t; but tJther veins have been dis- bttle remaining of ibis place, except 
eovered, and are worked at nn great fee rampart; and, owing to the siir*. 
distance irqjni lietuie, Tbo 'imiicrs, niinding swamps, it hiis never been 
who ore of the A grye caste, move ionsidcred healtliy by Europeans, 
about from place to place as their ^Dimities and cloths, resembling dia- 
* discoveries of the metal offer bcca- per and damask linen, are made in 
sioTi; {Kir/ipairick^^'e.) this neighbourhood. (JStewart, Rcn-^ 

Tamul. — ' riiis is the proper na- mc/, (Jv.) 
tional appellation of the Sudras of Tanete. — A lown and small priii- 

uil the easlcni side of the south of cipality, .situat<‘({ half w'ay between 
India ; and the Pi-aerit Bhashuin, or I’ort liottertlam and the Bay ofSo- 
vulgar dialect ofthe couni ry, is iht|rc- lian. Lat 4®. 14'. S. Long. 119^. 
fore called the language of the 3^'. E. In ITTi^tliis petty slate was 
muls. It is prineipall.v spoken in the trihutary to tijc Dutch, and governed 
tract from the south of IVliiigaiia as by a female. {Starorinus <S'e.) 
far as Cape Comorin, and from the Taxjokk. — A district in the Soiith- 

id’ Coromandel to the grcfct erii Carnatic, situated between tlic 
range of hills, including the greater lOth and I21h degrees of north lali- 
part of the Barraniahal, Salem, and luile. 'J'o the noi lli it is bouiidod 
the country now ealleii Coimhetoor, by llie River Caiivery; on tlio south 
along which line it is bounded to by the sea; to the cast it has also 
Iho west by the province of Malabar, the sea; and on the west Trichiiio- 
B«th language anti P<>^y nnd the polygarV territory, 

those ef karuaia, called Arabi and This filths principality is entitled 
Tigular; and the Ta mu I Brahmins to the second tank among all the 
designated Dravida Brahmins. By provinces of IJiiidostan for agricul- 
Europeans this language is misctillecl ture and valued rent, the first being 
Malabars*.’ {Wil/ts, F, liuchmiarif^c.) assigned to the district ofBurdwan 
Tanah. — A town ill the province in Bengal. For the purpos(?s of ir- 
of Gujrat, 41 miles E. by N. from the rigation prodigious mounds havir 
city of Surat. Lat. 21®. 21'. N. been raised at Coilady to prevent 
Long. 73®. 4\'. E. the waters of the Cavery from rejoin- 

Taxakeke Isle. — A small island ing those of the Colerooii after they 
about 12 miles in circumference, have separated near Trichinopoly, 
surrounded by a cluster of .smaller From this southern branch of the 
ones, and situated off the S. W. ex- river canals are conducted in all di- 
tremity of Celebes. Lat. 6®. 30'. S. rcctioiis, vrhich, by means of cm- 
Long. U>®. 10'. E, * baiikments and resen^oirs, are di- 

This island was formerly given up verted into every field, and fertilise 
by the Dutch to the in tlieir a tract of country from Dcvicotta to 

service; many ofthe suiaYi«arc iin- Point Calymerc, which would olhor- 
inhahited, and others peopleu by the wise remain a barren sand. The in- 
Btiggessc.s. (Stawn'imtSj ^‘c,) habitants of this district arcuiicom- 

'I'andah, {or Tarrdh )» — A town in inonly industrious and expert in hus- 
the province of Bengal, adjacent to bandry ; there is consequently but a 
the ruins of the ancient city of Gour. very small proportion of waste land 
Ijat. 21®. 49'. N. Long. 88®. 16'.' E. compared with what is seen in some 
•c>vte^A.D. 1564, iSoliman Shah, one of the neighbouring territories. The 
of file Bengal sovereigns of the Shore ‘diy and wc^miHSvatioii are nearly 
Shah dynasty, made this' place ^ his equal, beingimout 50per cent. each. 
capital,^steciiiing the situation more ' From a rcfiort on the affairs of 

healthy titan that of (ionr. In 1660* Tahjitire, in 1807,* it appears the pro- 
Sultan Shiijah wasMetbated near to vinoe then^edhsisted of 5873 town- 
this by M^f . I umla, tile general of' ships/ '()f this number there are 
his Hiolhcir Aurcngzebc. There 1807 town Alps; in which one indi- 
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vicinal holds the ^vhole undividetj 
lands; 2202 of wliich the property id 
held by several ])crsous having their 
distinct and separate estates; and 
1774 the lauded properly, in which 
is held in common by ail Jlhe Mec-' 
rassdars, or proprietors ot'tlie villaj^o, 
lio coiiinbutc labour and receive a 
share of the crop in the proportion 
of their respective properties. The 
same report states, lliat the n\nnber 
of iMeeiassdars, who are Ihaliinins, 


arc 17,14i) 

Of Siidras, including native * 
(>liristiaiis - - - - 42,442 
iUahoiiJincdaiis - - - 1,457 


'I'otal G2,048 


The Muhommodans here stated 
arc all Lubbics, descended from in- 
dividuals of that faith, who emigrated 
ti'om Aralna lii the early part of tlic 
e ighth century, during the tyrannical 
reign of Hijaj hen Yusef, 

The principal articles exported 
from the ports of tiiis district to Ma- 
dras, are indigo, cocioa nuts, rice, 
grain, paddy, lamp oil, with .some 
piece goods. The remaining articles, 
from their description, appear to 
liuvo been first received, from the 
eastward, Ceylon, or tlie Malabar 
Coast, and afterwards sent to Ma- 
dras. 'i'heso consist of betel nut, 
lin,pcppcr, tortoise shell,bcujannn,ar- 
rack,TrincutnnJe wood, and lung. The 
imports into this province from Ma- 
dras are small in qua^tity and value, 
and are composed chiefly of articles 
for the .European troops and resi- 
dents, with some iron hoops, cam- 
phor, raw silk, silk piece goods, an- 
chors, iron of various sorts, guimiesiy 
planks, and long pepper roots. Tiic 
sea ports of most coinmerce arc Tran- 
quehar, Nagorc, N^'gapatam, Cari-^ 
cal, and pevicotta^.- 
The MahommedtltosJi(itiOSf flcycr' 
actually occupied liM toEi^^ryv Or 
ofiected any permuoeit ; c^tab^hr 
nieiits in it, die PinpdoQ,religlQn^^. 
been preservedin consid^;thIo 
dour, and tlicir . anciout places,, pf 
worsliip, with thc^r vfist,ei^OWpKii|ts, 


remain untouched. In almost eveiy 
village llicre is a j)agoda willi a lofty 
gateway of -massive, hut not inele- 
gant areliitccUirc, where a great 
iiiimher of Brahmins arc mainlained. 
either by the reveimes fonnerly at- • 
tiudicd to them, or by an allow jniye 
lioin government. On all the great 
roads leading to these saenat places 
arc elioultrics, built for the aeeoin- 
niodatiou of pilgrims. 'J’lie Brah- 
mins are here the chief holders of 
laifd. and perform almost oHice 
oT hushtUidry, except holding the 
plough. They are all extremely loyal 
to the Britisli for the protect ion they 
rqpcivc, and also for an ailow:ar««K 
granted by the government <tl‘4;j,000 
pagodas annually, which is distri- 
hnted for the support of fhe poorer 
temples. 

In the remote times of Hindoo* 
antiquity, Tanjoni was distinguished 
geographically by llu; numc oliChoia 
Desa,: from wlnmee originated by 
several corniptions the word Coro- 
mauAel, and in native manuscripts 
its sovereign is still designated the 
Cholia Hajah. The pre^sent race arc 
descended from Kccqjee, a Alalm- 
ratta cliief, (the brother of Sevajee), 
who, ill A. I). 1675, eohquercd the 
city and province, which have been 
retained by the same dynasty ever 
since ; the Maharatta being the pro- 
per language of the Taujore court 
The expedition of tlie British troops 
into Tanjcrc, in 1749, W'as tlie firat 
warfare in^wliich they were engaged 
against the fo rees of a native prince ; 
and it pVqs^autiHlIcccfsful as to ite 
main oli^fect, the restoration of a de- 
posed Kajali of Taujore, who ha<it 
applied lor assistance to thcgoiveruor 
of Fort St David. 

Sersajee, the present rajah, is the 
adopted son of Tuljajeo, who dkd 
in 1786. He was carcfijll^ 

«educatcd sunder a most respedTSm^ 
Danish • missionary, Mn Schwart.s,> 
and among Christians, .yet l^o coii-^ 
tinned a staimch adherchit to thu ' 
Bralnniuicjal . doctrines and supersti- 
. tionSr he is^ 

, a- man liberal sontinioiit9,«nnd parr 
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ticularly to Uio Danish 

snissioiiarios wh<» live* in his country, 
whose coi^lurt (Joes honour to the 
('hristiaii name. While yet. nu iii- 
dcpeiuleul juiiicf* Ihj protected their 
schools, w hi eh were foslcitnl by his 
^lli tnlnr, Mr. Schwarts; and ex.- 
teiided l)is kindness* to the Koinati 
Cutiiolies also, who, in 1785, were 
ostiinat(Mi at 10,000 persons. Even 
the llrahmins in this pro\incc ap- 
pear to have relaxed a Iittl(\ a.s th«y 
have proenred a printing' press, whir h 
they dedicate to the glorv of their 
gods. 

In I79J) a conininlation ot'snhsidy 
cUceted, and the territory c.of 
*ranjoro snbjeeled to tlie Erjtisli an- 
tliority. On tliis event the rajah rc- 
srrveil to hinisen' .several palaces, 
the ''rianiiiiehar tribute ot* t>(K)0 
* cli nek rums, a clear allowance of one 
Ii?ck of rupees arniunliy; and one- 
fit'th ®r the .surplii.s reveiiuc.s after 
payment of the civil and military 
djsl)nrs(*meiits, which amounts to 
nearly twie<; a.s nuieli more. '■As a 
partien I Ar favour he was allowed to 
’ ri'tain the tw o forts of 'raiijore, w hich 
he keep.s in exeelleiit repair, and 
garrisoned with 1500 men. Tlic pro- 
vince now' (br)}j.s one of the distriet.s 
under the ^Madras I’lx^sidoney, and 
the arrangemciil has pnivrd e<|iia!ly 
advantageous to the iidiahitaiit.s and 
tothe 1hiti.sh. {Lord Valantin, Wilhs^ 

^ pH rV amenta rtf lifqmrts^ Rcnncl, J, 
iimnti Ijn Paolu^ S'v. V.'.) 

'I’anjoke. — A city in the Southern 
f’ariiatie, the canilaj^a dhstriet of 
the saline name, N. 

J.oug.7i>° 12'. E. V 

'J'his city com)irehciids two for- 
tresses, both of w hieh are given up 
to the rajah ; hut oji the exigence of 
VI ar, the Jlritish have a right by 
treaty to re-oeonpy them. I’lic small 
^(ort is a mile in eireiiinrcreiicc, very 
slfclTig, and in good repair. 'I’hci 
walls arc lofty, and bniU of large 
stoii! and on the corners of the ‘ 
ramparti are eavalic^. J'he difcll^ 
w hieli is' broad aifd deep, is cut put 
fjf the soMil rock, and has a well 
' Ibraicd glaci.s. It joins oti one 


Ato tJic largo fort where I he rajah re 
vsidcs, vvhicli is ioiiiiied in a simihu 
lua tiller. 

I’lio small fort eoiitnius the e(‘le- 
, hrated pagoda, tlie chief building ol 
which is,.t)u^ linesi spc'ciineiis of the 
pyrainidieal temph* in Uindostan, 
M ithitiis a; bull carved iVoni a block 
of black granite, an e.\(rellcnt <‘\* 
ample of Mindoo senlptiire. J Vom 
o:i< of the cavaliers there isabi^an- 
tifiil vievy. 'I be ]>ag'oda ii.rms ll:e 
tnegronnd, llieii aj»peais the largo 
fort vvilii the rajab’s pai.'tct' and lont- 
ples, behind whicb a rich (‘oniitry is 
seen covered wilb rice lield.s and 
cliinip.s of trees, and bcvoiid ail a. 
chain oflnflv monutaiiis. 'flic llivt'r 
Caverv here is at the bijlbc.vt when 
tiio periodical rains prevail in Mv- 
sorc. 

In remote ages this was the great 
scat of learning in the Soulii of In- 
dia, and h(‘re the abnanaes vvero 
farmed, according to v^lticit the year 
18(H1 of the C'bristian era t.’orres- 
ponds will] the year 17‘.i2 of Saliva- 
hanani, and tlie dt)01 of the Cali 
Aug; wliieh n‘ekoning dillers one 
year in the former era, and seven in 
the latter from that used in Kainala. 
'i be liritisii were repulsed frojn be- 
fore d'anjoro in A. I), i rib, and it 
vv.-is besieged vv it bout .siuieess by M. 
Eally in 175K. 

'J’lavelling di.staiice from Madras, 
‘20.5 miles ; from Seiiiigapatam, 2:57; 
a.'icl from Calcutta, ]2:5ir> miles. {.Lard 
ValeutUi^ h\ Buchamn, Renmi, Sv-) 

Tanksal. — A town in the Neik 
tcrritorii s, on the noilh-ciedcMi fron- 
tier of the provinee of In ilii. 150 
miles -iiortb from the eit> ol' Delhi. 
Eat. 3h®. .51'. N. Long. 789. 15 

'J'anokk, - A town on 

the sea eoa.st of Malahio. :io mih-s 
S. by E. fioni C,^die!it. Lat. .V/. . 
N, Long, 75°. ii>'. E. 'i’his was fm - 
nieily a ]|^re/(iit‘ eonsidciahie non-, 
but is now ijj^lviiecd to the eondilioii 
pf a poor vihage. 

Tanna, (T/iona ). — A town ami for- 
tress oil the Jslaiid ofSal.Mjlte, w bieli 
conunaiidtbo jiassage (bet 2t)0 yard., 
broad) botvveen the island and 

4 
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Maharalta tcrri lories in tlic pmvinc^ valves as they lie ojien, ^vhiuli i.-r 
of Ani uiiffalaul, iiJit. 10^ N. made last hy the immediate dosme 
Lon^. 7o®. 5'. J'i. 4»r Hie shell. In this bay are also 

'rile fort is small, but well built, Ibiiml most bcautiiiil cciiulliiios and 
and although riot complete is a stroiirr^ madreposc^t. 

I'ortilicatioii, and always kept in the In 1760 'I'apariooly «as l.ikeii by* 
Iiif^lK'sl order. It is usually gar- a scpiadron ol’ h'reneh ships ifru^ r 
•risoiied by a battalion of sepoys, and the Comple iV l'lsIaiiig; and, in t'h t. 
a company of Kiirojieaii artillery from IHOf), being nearly defeiureless, it 
Bombay. The town is straggling, w'as again taken by a I'i'eiidi stpra- 
Imt not large, and lias several Por- droii, and plundered with every <*ir- 
tiignese (dmrehes, with a number of cmnslancc of atroeity and brulalily, 
C-hristiaii inliubitaiits. {Moor, \*c. Ehnore, At.) 

•Ve.) 'I\\i*ooi.. — A small island, one of 

Tapanooly. — A Britisli setlle- the Sooloo Archipelago, situaled due ’ 
nnmt in Siimatra, situated on a small sontli iiom tlie |)rineipiil Sooloo Ishr. 
island at tlnr holtom of the Buy of 'lihis is a small island with plent>*a; 
Tapaimoly, on the N. W. shore, dist- fresh wuhT, and iibomidmg \vitli 
a II I about two and a half or llireo small ealile, goats, and yams, being 
inih'S. Ships that have r'argocs lo (‘iillivated to the lop. {Dairifmplt\ 
di.s[iosc of go round and anchor lo ^t. At.) 

the eastward, in eight fathoms v/a- 'Pa rap a n. — A town in the Alalia- 

t IT, and have a rope from (he shore ratta teirilories. in Hie jiroviuce^ot* 
lo swing hy. Lat. 1°. 40'. Long. Anrungabad, 04 miles S. U. from 
50'. Pk Surat, l.ut. 20®. 3S'. N. Long. 74®. 

O’lie Bay of Tapanooly, with the 20'. L. 

Island of Mansalar, forms one of the 'J^uiiAR. — A small district in the 
finest ports in the w’oild; composed province of A llahahad, situated bc- 
of such a eompticafion of liarboiirs tween tbe 25<Ii ami 2(>lli degrees of 
wilhiii each Ollier, lli at it is asserted nortli latitude, and bounded on the 
a larg(! ship might lie so hid among nortli by the .Inmiia, near its con- 
Ihem, as not to be discovered with- llnence witli liie (iangft*. This dis- 
ont a laborious researcJi. 'rids, inlet triet was formed during tln^ reign of 
stretches into the heart of the Baltas Anrengzebe, of ]ai; lions i|riand dis- 
eomilry, with whom a ooiisiderahle nieinembered IVuiii liio adjoining di- 
trallic is carried on, and limber for visions. 

masts and spars is 10 be procur(?d in 'Parra i; poor. — A town in the 
the various creeks ; but not being in province «»f Babar, y!> miles B. S. K 
the general tract for British vessels, from i^atna. Lai. 25®. y'. N. Long, 
this harbour has been little frc<tiieiit- H6®. 4(i'. PL. 

ed for naval pnrpo.ses. yui TMlitisooJciw^). 

'Pile large kiiiiu eoeJvle (cliaina — A eitijC' in Noilhcrn I iiinloslan,, in 
gigas) abounds in this bay, one of llie province* oi ihiot,in, of w hiirh it 
wliieh tlKit w as i-anied to iinglarid is liie capital, and tlic rcHidenec of 
measured tbr<‘<^ feet tfiree iiiehes in the Deb (Jajali. I.,at. 27®. 5b'. a. 
its longest diamct(*r, and two feet Long. 61>®. bO'. IL 
one inch across. 'Ihe siibstaiiee of 'Phis town .stands in a higldv 4 ni- 
tlie shell is, in gJiieral, perfectly tivated valley, about llnec miles hr^ 
white, and several J(j|Cl^^hick> 'l’he« length, by one in breadlh ; irPToi- 

roe of this cockle 1^1 sometimet scct< d l»yjhe 'rehinUdiien Hivei, ihe 
weigh six pounds, anl the tish Imiiks of which are lined wjth wil- 
together, when cleared of the sliell, ^ows. t)u sni rounding inoiin- 
from 20 to 31) pounds. .Obe method tains are some Ifmber trees, inUi- 
of taking them in deep water is by mixed with lir and pine,%rid a gieat 
thrusliug a bamboo between the variety ot llowcriug shrubs. 
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climate pfenerally is described as 
being remarkably salubrious. 

The easily or palace of 'i'assisudon 
Is situated near the centre of. the 
\alley. and is a building of stone of 
a quadrangular fonn. I'he walls arc 
ILel Iiigli, and arc pierced below 
■wjfli very small windows, apparently 
inorii for llu' purpost^ of admitting 
air than light. The citadel is a very 
lofty building. coiisi.stiiig of seven 
.stories, c;m]:Ii from 15 to 30 feet high. 
Trom the centre of these rise a square 
piece of masonry, wliieh supports'a 
canopy of copper ridily gilt, sup- 
posed to he immediately over the 
Alalia iMoonee. The Deb H<i-' 
jah of liootaii dwells in tins cifadel, 
on the foui lh story from the ground. 

Near to this city arc a long line of 
.slieds, M lienj the workmen are em- 
ployed forging brazen gods, and va- 
rwiis other ornarneijts disposed about 
tlieir religions ediPKa'S. H’hcre is here 
also a considerable inanufaclurc of 
paper, made from the bark of a tree 
named dcah, which grows in ^reat 
abttDdaiite near to I'assisudon, but 
is not produced adjacent to Bengal. 
It is very strong, and capable of 
being woven, when gilt by w ay of 
ornament, ibto the texture of silks 
and satins. (2Vr/#er, §t.) 

Tatta, {Ttdtah), — \ district for- 
merly contained in the great soubah 
of Mooltan, but in modern tiiiie.s 
transferred to that of Sinde, and its 
dimensions much circumscribed. To 
the north it is bounded fa^y Sinde; on 
the south by tlic sca,^^ ♦he east it 
has Ciilch aftd ffie' De.sert i 

and on the west the sea aim Baloo- 
chistan. Its limits at present com- 
prehend merely the Delta of the 
Indus, which may be estimated at 
150 miles in length, by 50 the ave- 
rage breadth. By Abul Fazel, in 
it is described as follows : 

^Formerly sircar Tatta was an* 
independent territory, but now it 
forms part of the empire. 'The leiigtli 
from Belikur to Cutph and Mekrad 
is 257 cqss, andthcf'brcadth, from the 
tow'ii^of wdeyan to Bunder Lahry, 
100 coss; and a|B;am tbe 


breadth from Chunder of Rehktir tc 
Beykaneer, is 00 coss. On the cast 
lies Gujrat ; on the north Beykur and 
Sewce ; on the south the sea, and on 
, the west Cntch (Gundava) aiid Mek- 
ran. Alore is now called 'I'alta and 
Debicl. Hero the northern moun- 
tains form several branches, one oi 
which runs to Candahar. Another 
braiieh commences on the sea roast, 
goes to the town of Koiihhar, where 
it is called Barngu”, and from henco 
jyoeerds to Sewistaii, W'hcre it is 
called Lucky. Here are a eonsi- 
derablo tribe of Baloodiees called 
Kiilmuny. 'I'hey are 2(M>00 families, 
and can raise 10.000 dioiee cavalry. 
Camels are bred hero. A nother chain 
of mountains runs from Sehwan to 
Soowee, whe re it is called Khulfer. 
Here dwell a tribe named Noimirdy. 

“ In Tatta the winter is so mode- 
rate Ihut there is no occasion for 
fiir.s, and in summer, excepting in 
Seivistan, the heat is not excessive. 
The inhabitants travel chiefly by 
w'ater, and possess, not less tluii 
40,000 boats. Hctc are iron mines 
and salt pits. Kice is fine and in 
almnduncc* At the distuiico of 12 
miles from Tatta is a quarry of yc'l- 
low stone, whidi is cut to any size, 
and used for building. 'I'lie iood of 
the inliabitanfs is cliiefly fish and 
rice. They dry fish in the sun, and 
also extract oil fi-oin Ihein, which 
they use in boat building'. 

“ Tatta is now (in 15B2) the foiirfh 
.sircar of the soiihah of Mqoltan. 
From the iioiiherii borders of 'I'utfa 
to Ulch is a range of mountains of 
hard black s1oiie.s, inhabited by va- 
rious tribes of Baloodiees; and on 
the south from IJfdi to Oiijrat are 
sandy mountains, flic nj.sideiicc of 
the Ashainhchty and oilier tribes. 
The country frmn Behkoor t<i Niis- 
serpemr and AjWkote is peopled 
by file SotW^lwVnd .lareccheli, and' 
mther tribes. f'»iircar Tatta, contaiii- 
inahms, reve nu; 25,099,991 
dams. Tgtta bfc(;ame subject to Uio 
Mabomniedans in the year of the 
HJijera 99 (A. D^’ 721) during the 
CBiUphat of Walid.’' 
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Since- Abiil Fazel wrote this disj triet has been under fhog’ovci i'.mcnt^ 
has experienced a gradual de- of the Ameers of and sub- 

<?ay, which has of late years bec^n so jected to every species of cxtorCiuii 
lunch uccclorated, that the country and oppression, 'i'he city and dis^ 
is ill danger of becoiniug a barren tvict of Tatta are said to y add are- 
desert. Although rcsciubling, in * venue of 145, (K)0 rupees ])er atiuiim ; ’ 
iiiany of tlieir geographical features, the <lislriel ot SuiiKitH) Hn.OiKl ; 

>1 he Delta of the Indus presents, in raeliie liuudejft» 110,000; and Dhii- 
other respects, a rciriarkahic coiir raja, 80,000. 'I'hc ilistriet f»f Kuk- 
t rust to that of the Gaiige.s. l^’roiii ralee is asserled to !k;vo produced a 
the sea>eoast to the city of 'I'atla revenue of six lacks of rupees iluring 
searcf’ly any thing is to ]»c seen the govermiKMit of the Calorics, 
but an arid sandy country, et>vcred which is now reduced to IdU.OOO ru- 
in diircrent places with the mill p^t's. The territory situated betweii 
bush, and r)lher shrubs peculiar to the salt aiid-fresli water branches of 
sterile lands, and almost destitute of the river is said to yield 01,000 m- 
fresh water, which must l)e ]»roeiired ju^ps per annum. I he wliole dis1ri«-^i— 
from an inuiieiise depth uiidergruiirid. contains only one town, ^\^liel^ is 
Here and there low ranges of bare Tall a. 

scraggy hills are seen, but scarcely "I’his coiiutiy was invaded by the 
a vestige of population or cultiva- IMalioiiimcdaiis at a vifrv early po- 
tion l(»r many miles from the s<?a. riod after the promnlgalion of tlin; ’■ 

IJcIweeii 'ratta and Corachic arc religion. Calipli Dinar dispatclie4 •- 
many tombs and ruins, which would jMoghaireh Ahul ’Aas, wlio, setting 
indicate a slate of former prosperity, off from Halirein b\ sea, atl:n;kcd the 
very dilferent from its present mi- western parts of the Dedt a of the In- 
serable condition. I'lie welts, and dus ; 4)111, meeting with Dnexpected 
other remains of the ancient city of resistance, ho was defeated, and lost 
llanibarah, are still discernible, hut his life. As Omar died in A. 1>. 041, 
now eovcjcd with baubool and other this expedition must lon e taken 
wild shrubs, and inhabited only by place about 63t) or 04U. Otiunaii, 
a few IJindoo devotees. HetW'CCii Ins successor, attemplod €>ii iiivusiou 
Tatta and eWachie there is an in- by laud; but, !ia\iag sent people to 
land lake of considerable extent, survey t lie rwuls, lie w as deterred by 
and navigable for small boats, but Ibeir report. It docs nut appear to 
t ho water of it is brackish. Duiiug have been actually ' subdued by the 
tin? freshes of the Indus, when at Jsmperor Acber until 1500, aLthough 
its bighest, part of the low country long prior tci> tliat period iiieluded'in 
is inundated. As the city of 'I’atta tin* list of Ins dpminioits. Since the 
is approached from the sea, the soil fall of thiy^jj^iihiJ^iasly it has fob 
and aspect of the country improve ; lowed and slill 

blit slill without ti<‘es, and almost continues^^subject to the Ameers of 
destitute of inliabitauts. Camels are that extensive province. {AhdFa- 
bred in this part ol' the country, the re/. Smith, MiLv/itfhl, Wil/ord, Drum- 
ti nder parts of the brushwood scrv- mmui, wS'C.) 

irig them for foragi*. Tatta.-— A towm belonging to the 

« The natives of India, from Sindp AoieersofShnle, the capital ot a dis- 
|(o (ioa, use the word ilauta (a fork) tiict of the same name, and situated ^ 
w) sigiiily also horddjt yp-^lio sea- lU'ur the hanks of tlm Indus, 
toast; and know (ht^^lta of the pO miles, by the course of the river, 
Hndus under the appellatlm of Sinej^firom the sea. Lat. 24®, 44'. N. 
boo Kanta, which apimoaehcs ncaii(y Ixing*' 17'. ^ 
to tlm term preserved in some Latin I'liis town s^nds in a yalley, 
map) of Caiilhi Siiidi. * formed by a range of low roftky bili.s, 

J or abo^it 30 years past this dis- which, during the freshes ol tlie I^- 
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dns, i- jiiuiidatod; but, boiiig' placed tlack wood, sanda] wood, and san< 
on sill cnniiencc, ap|)arciilly tbrnicd flal wood oil. 

by aiicit^nl ruins, (luring the height TIio Jndiis is in general shoal op- 
of the rain^ it has ilie semblance ot* ])osiU' to 'ralla ; on whit'h account 
an island. TJu^ streets are very iiar- boats trading to tliat city lie ofl* a 
row and dirty; but the bouses, al- ' small village named Ih'gurah, dist- 
th(J 4 (g!i iiT(‘gu!arly built of mud, ant live ihiles S. 1i. by S. where the 
iltopped straw, and >yood, aiT supc- doepost water is four ruthoins, but. 
riot- to tile low' huts euniinouly seen for the most part only two; atid the 
in native towns, 'fhe better .sort »»f river about one iiiileiii brc'adtli. The 
hoii£>es are bniit of brick and lime, stiviigtlioftlmciirreiiiis hen* broken 
't he old Knglish faclory, pnndiased by the small Island of Ih^gurali, 
b\ tlie Company in ITol, still re- which is 200 yards from Ihir western 
inaiiis, and may be rcektmed the h<f>t Ifank of the river. 'J'he bouts used tin 
house, not only iu 'I'iitia, but iii the tiie Imlus are flat hoKoined, srpiaro 
whole pl;o^iuce of Siude. All the head and stern, hnv forward, high 
j^oms of tliis Jioiisc have ventilators, abaft, and drawing only a few iiielies 
rt,'s(*mbinig tlic fniiiiels of ehiinntws. of water. Oars are seldoju used, the 
which eohimunieatc with the roof; boats being usually eillier tracked, 
and are itih^ub'd to promolo a ciren- or pushed along with poles; and, 
lation of air during tiu; hot winds, wlnui the wind is fair, recourse is 
»’ • hen all the windows an.* shill to ex-* had to sail.s. Their form is broad, 
elude <h«* dust. To the southward and very commodious for tlu; i>ur- 
oT thy faclt-iry w ithin 1 lie town are poses of travelling. From Tall, i to 
the remains oi' the old fort, which J{ydcrai>ad there arc four r(;ut<\s; 
nitist have been a .dnnig position two by . land and two by watct-, lli<> 
again.^ <i.ssui)ant.s ignorant of«,urtil- riiortest of which may bo estimat(‘d 
lory i?ie(j<-<. At present tiieie i.*! no at 63 miles. At this place tlu^ inoii- 
fort, nor is there any military force soon prevails with cousidmable \io- 
stationed in the t«>wii, which is go- leiico between May and Ootolx i . 
veined by a nabob, or di.-puty, from attended with hard squalls of thun- 
1h(* A ineei\S(<il' Siiide. der, lightning, wind, anel rain. 

'I'atta was originally <h f nded by The country around 'i’nttii is a 
a .stroiig brick w all, whh round tow- line rich soil, w atered by canals iVom 
ers; but now' 1lic.se are a heap of the Indus, and partly ovcrllowed 
iiiin.s, and the iiios(|ik;s and pagodas during the freshes, but susecptilde of 
that remain e.\hii>il .symptoms of ra- the highest cultivation. On the hill 
pid decay. The circtiKifjrrcnce of of AInckaloe, a iiiilo to the W(.*st of 
^h(^ l.'iwn is from lour to live inile.s, Tatta, arc an amazing number of 
and the number of inhabitants about grav(*.s and mau.solcnnis — the baliita- 

lions of the dead gn atl> cx(jeediiig 
commerce and cloth mam^faclorie.s, iu number ibose t)f tin? living, 'rije 
besides an extensive Irade in ric<*, tmiibof IMirza Iv sau i.s uiicojznnonly ‘ 
wheat, hides. &.c. bui ail this is gn‘at- inagniiiccnt and w (*!1 i‘xecj4lcd ; and 
ly diminished. The chief exports is .supposed 4o have liecii «?recled 
arc ghee, gugal or h*dolliuin, potash, about A. D. IG22. C( (;onsisls of a 
oil, raisins, saltpetre, aniseed, sliai- large snuarc stone building, two slo-, 
kiin. musk, chintzes, .shawls irom lies high, having a great iloioe siip> i 
fl4«d;arpoor, ciupet.s, and a variety' ported b|(^unj;*rous pillars, whielij 
of (.lrug.s. The imports are cocoat as well astfe?nody of the biiilding.l 
nuls, pt^pper, eardainoms, beUJ nuf,'t,^rc covcrct^ivifh senl(.‘ii(*.cs extracteiK 
iiul nP'gs,cjuuamon, silk, raw and ma- ^lixm the Kor:g). Some of the in* 
nutaclured, eo(?lvii«i1, djroad cloth, .scriplioiki on the other tombs appear 
boglipori^'j, kiiicobs, quic^ fresh and qhitc Ivgiblo, althongli en- 

ii on, graved ICO years ago. On tJie banks , 
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of tlic Indus, seven miles atJoveTat-l Taullah Mhokee. — A small vil-^ 
tu, is atiolhor hill, covered with while lage in the province r»l’ Lahore, situ- 
niosqucs and tombs of deceased ]\Ja- ated eight or nine* miles to the north- 
hoininedaiis, some of the latter of ward of Nadono, tlie pri&cipal town 
considerable size. Near to one of in the Kaungrah country. Lat. 32^. 
tlic smallest, which is held in great V. N. Long. 75°. 4, V. E. 
veneration both by Mahonnnedaiis At this place a small volcanic^firo 
..nd Mindoos, is a largo bone stuck issues from tin* side of a iiKUintain, 
upright in the earth, about 18 fcc-t where tlie Hindoos have raided a 
long, one thick, and two broad, temple, wdiich has long bireii of eelc- 
which the natives a.ssert was pro- hrity, and the fa\oiirite resort of pil- 
enre<l from a fish. The hill on which grims from the Punjab. {Foster, ^ c.) 
these graves are placed, if fort itied. Taunda. — A town in tfjc Nabob 

would command the passage of the ot\)iide’s territories, situated on the 
river. .south side of the Coggrah River, ."55 

Dr. Robertson is of opinion, that miles S. E. from I'y/abad. Lat.2G°- 
'I’atta is the I’attala of the ancients; N. Long. 82°. OS'. E. C!lotlM*w 
but thi.s nannMnorc probably r<‘fciTcd of a simihar qiialily to Rcnt^il cos- 
to the city of Erahniinahad, which sacs, and having the s: jne name, arc 
appears to have hr*cn the capital in fabricated hi the neighbourhoocl of 
iIjc remote ages of Hindoo antiquity, this town. 

ily y\bid Euzel it is dc.scribcd as fol- 'J’aukee. — A town in the province * 

lows: of Bengal, district of JMoughir, 

“ 'PIk? uiicieiit capital was Brah- miles W. \.W. from Moorshedabud. 
iniuabad, width w as then a ver}' jio- Lat. 21°. 31'. N. liOng. 80°. 50'. E. 
puloiis city. The fort had 1400 has- Tavoy. — A town and distiict in 

lions, a tenab distant from each the lUtman cini>ir(\ winch so late as 
other; and to this day there arc con- 175.3 was the .seat of an independent 
.sidcrable vestiges of this fortifica- principality, tlie exi.shmce of which 
lion." was probably prolonged by tiic dis- 

Tlie iiiod(*rn city of Tatta is said .sensions of the? greater pow e rs. Lat. 
to have been founded by Jam IMun- 14°. 46'. N. I^mig. 98°. 35'. b'. In 
del, the 1 1th of the Somculi dynasty^ I7fl0 it was betrayed to the Siamese, 
A.]). 148.5. It was taken and pluii- and next year the Birmans were rc- 
dered by the Portuguese in 15.55; puls(*d in an altcjupt to recapture it. 
but euritiiiued in the 17th century an A short time alTcrwards during tho 
extensive and po[nilous city, of great same year tliey regained it by trea- 
commcrcc, and possc.ssing inaiiufuc- eliery, and j^it the garriiaui, cpiisist- 
turcs of silk, Curuinania wool, and ing of 3000 Siamese troops, to tlio 
cotton; it was also famous for its sword. 

cabinet w'are. Most of the Sindean 3\\wW£;Ly3reLE;^One«of the Gi- 
cloths <‘X})orted to Hiiidostan, Per- lolo islands, situated withhi the 
sla, and Khorasan, are still niatiiifuc- degree of south latitude. In length 
lured here, the mi.serablc reinuins c.f it may be (*stimated at 35 miles, by 
its once iloiirishing commerce, w hich .six the average breadth, 
is not likely to revive under its pre- Taw e eta wee.-— A clu.stcr of is*. 

^ /-cut barbarous and ra!)aciou.s rulers, lands, above 50 in number, in tlie 

V 'i ravelling distaiici^roui Bombay, Eastern Seas, forming part of tl^OL 
41 miles; fioiu(2dciJjteij^b2m Ssioloo Archipelago. Some an.^ 1 ' 
(Smith, Maxfield, livnStfmre,) fcor.si<lerablc,,e\teii1, others are high, 

Taujepook.— A town^ii the pr^.’Somc low-, and not a few^ are mero 
vinci^ of Bengal, di.s1rk*t of Purneau, rotks. 'Phe cltjj^i of islandti. to the 
.•lOnSles E. by N. from tlic town of S. E. of 'Pawcctaw^c aro all ;low% 
PiiiTieah. Lat. 25°. 45'. N. Long, with an infinite number of slioals'l^ 
8b° 15'. E« tweeu them, w'liieh 
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and avr also llic sit<‘ ot'poarl fishi'iy. | 
Tlio Island tirra'.vi'i tawcc has pU»ii- 
!y orc\cr!l<*nt \\at«Ts, hiil vctv finv 
inhahitant*. ; tlio naini'S of many of 
sniall isiaiids in llio Malay ian- 
gnajit' arr so indt'ci'iit, that tlioy d<f 
admit of btdn;!: transUicd. (/>«/- 
7 y//M/j.V, Vr.) 

* 'I 'ay A JsM%, (PitloTaifa ). — A small 
islaml in the Eastern Seas, situat(Ml 
olf thr rast ( (Uisl of Sumatra. Lai. 
0®. 4.>'. N. Loii'T. 106®. r/. E. 

In thrs noiu^lihourliood Iherc arc 
many very siiuitl islaials sealteild, 
anioiiir uhieli from 60 to 100 clicsts 
of opiiun may he disposal of; tor 
AA’Iiieli pepper/c:old, tin, and rattans, 
iirf reliiriis. 'I'lie inhut)itaiits 
beinjjj all pirates, it is necessary that 
tradin*: vf'ssels i>c \v{‘ll armed, and 
c;oiistaiitiy on their guard. {JbUmore, 

> A*e. Vi**) 

1’iiARY. — A large village, with a 
Tort on an adjoiiiilig hill, in the pro 
viiue of Alahvah. Lat.24®. 46^ N. 
l*ong. 7h®. iV. JC. This place is with- 
in the district of tiic < Inncha |iajah, 
and is t;e<’konc(l 26 miles from Ciiat- 
terpoor, and 32 from Chandree. 
(^Hunter, Vf.) 

'rEKSTA Kiver, (Pishtha, standing 
still ). — 'I'liis river lias its source in 
the Himalaya ridge of moiiiitains, 
from whence it IIoaa s in a southerly 
direction tlirough the Xepaul terri- 
lories, and enters Bengal in the dis- 
trict of llungjioor; pixxrcediiig on 
towards the south until,. it joins the 
t»aiiges. In Nepaul it is named the 
Vo SaiipoO; and, like other eastern 
streams, ha^ at dif- 

ferent parts of its coursed ^ 

Teetgaum. — A town in the dis- 
itriet of Nk.yer, situateil about 12 
miles S. W. from nieraiid. This 
phjLce has a very large tank, with se- 
veral welU ; and the appearance of 
the town is superior to most others 
^iilljhr inisernhle district. To tl^e 
south there is little or no cijitivaticm| 
and much jungle. T&ctgauni acf 
knowledges the anUiority of the 'J'b.o> 
rand cliief; but^1)€!hig occupied oy 
HajpoqL^eiulndars, pays liiiu litUc 
Tjvpiicfe! 


! Tehinchien River. — A. river of 
Boot an, which runs pastTassisudon, 
the capital; and, being sw’ellcd by 
the united streams of the llatclnou, 
aiid by the Patchicii, which takes its 
course near Pa ro, tinds a passage 
through' the nioim1:iins,ii'om whence 
it is precipitated in trcmemlous c« 
taracts; and, rushing with rapidity 
hctAVeeii the high clifls and vast 
stoiu'K that oppose its progress, de- 
seends into a \alh\v, a few miles oust 
from Biixedwar, and filially joins the 
^Brahmapootra. {Turnei’, 

Tklingana. — 111 the Iiistilntes of 
Achei: this region is named Berar, 
blit was only in part possessed by 
that .‘lOveriMgiT. Teliiiga is at once 
the name of a nation, of its language, 
and of the eharaclcf in wliieh it 
is written. 'I'he I'elinga language, 
formerly called the Kalinga^ uccii- 
))ied the space to the eastw ard of the 
Maharntia, from near Cicaeole its 
northern, to witJiiii a few miles of 
Pullicut its southern honndary, w itii 
tlic inlcrveiitioii of a stripe of ttirri- 
tory where tJie Goand tongue was 
used. 'Phis tract was divided into 
the Andray and Kaliiiga country's, 
the former to the south, and the lat- 
ter to the north of the Godavery. 
At tlie period of the Mahoinmeduii 
conquest Ihc. greater part of tliesc 
united provinces seems to have been 
known to tliat people by the. general 
name of Telingana, and AVorangole 
as the capital of Uie w'liole. 'J’hu. 
Tciiiigas Ibiin a distinct race, and 
still occupy a considerable portion 
of the Ucecan. By the English and 
otIuT Europeans they wi re Jiirmerly 
designated Gimtoos, a name nn- 
know n to any Indian diiilc,ct. {}Vilks, 
Colt.hi'ooke^ liennel^ 5'e.) 

Tellichery, {Tali Chari).- — A 
tow'll on the si^a coast of the Mala-i 
bar ProviiiceLl26 miles tiavellingY 
dist ancus ^oujr S irri 1 1 ga pa t am . . I iat/ 
1 1®. 4P, NkpSinig. 76®. 30'. E. 

^ niis plafd was long the chud'set- 
’hL^meiit of tiiq English on the ijoast 
of Malabar; but, in 18U0, the .East 
iiidia (*onf))Uuy\s eominerec IVuving 
been tiuusicrrcd to Mahc^ it has dc« 
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diticd considerably. The rielicsl 
iiulivcs still reside lienN and the in- 
iKibituiils arc far more ri> iliz(‘d than 
in the .other ])ar1s of the province. 
TIkj ^Toiinds within tin; old Ihiglisli , 
lines are hig*lily enl1i\ated,« and the 
thriving state of the plantations on 
ihe sandy land lU'ar the sea siiews 
that the wdiolc is eapahle of im- 
proveiiient. 'rids town is the mart 
for tlie best sandal wood hron»;ht 
from above the AVesteni Ghauts, 
and the eardainonis VVyiiaad, whie^ 
are mostly exjmrtcd from hence, are 
mostly reckoned the best 'on the 
eotosl. 

In tlie year 1800TeIliehorv,TVrahe, 
and Darmapatam, fornied a einde, 
contfiining 4481 houses, oet-npied as 
follows: — By Portn»iH‘s<‘, 438; by 
]M a hum medal IS, 8(>8 ; Nambiiries 
(IJrahnHns),9 ; Piittar, Brahmins, IG; 
Bajahs, 2; Nairs, 276; Tiars, 1888; 
Miienas, 258; natives of Cariiata, 
119; male slaves, 01; and female 
slavi's, 70. 

Ill A. D. 1683 the presidency of 
Surat estalilished a factory here for 
the purchase of pepper and carda- 
moms ; and in 1708 the li)ast India 
Company obtained a p'unt of the 
fort of M'eUiclierry from the colastry, 
or ehcricul rajali. During the reign 
of Tippoo, ill oonscqiieiiee of his 
hostile policy, this settlement was 
siipjiurted at so gix*at an expense, 
and partook so little of the eom- 
inciTc of the euniitry, that the Bom- 
bay governnieiit had it in coiitciii- 
plation to recommend its being re- 
linquished, as an unnecessary and 
iinprolitahle factory. (-F. Buctmian, 
JJirom^ Danvatu Vc.J 

Tf.li.o.*»-A town iu Celebes, and 
foriin^iy the capital of an indci*eiid- 
“ eiit principality. ] ait. 6°. 5' S» Long. 
119*. 30M:. a 

In 1667 Die statciof TjjUo was 
^lionuded on the in?^vVy the Coe- 
.recs, two islands situuwiilitothe south 
ol’^ic Biver Maros, and* to the souji^i 
it riW-hed as far as P6it Botterdaiii. 
'I'iieTpiiiices of Goak and TcUo sire 
both called • Kings of Macassar, .ak 
though is a separate state, dev 


riving their names from their capi- 
tals ; but holli principalilii's havi; 
long been under the pvwer of . the 
Dutch. 

^'hc ninth king of Teljo, Abd al , 
Knreein, died ii; 1708, and w as sne- 
cceded by bis soil, Ala ppa Orangej, 
Avho was eiecA'd King of (ioak in 
1712, and ruled over both stat(\s nii- 
lil 1724, whiMi he gave up that of 
Tello to his son Man Bajah, or Ba-.^ 
jah Alooda. 'I'o him «ieeeeded 
CWaiii Tello, who, in 1759, was a 
most inveterate t*neniy to the Dutch. 
The qiieeii w h<» reigned in 1775 was 
liis danghtei'. ( Sfunorinns and Aotes, 

/rENASSEUlM, {Tanr.ugsnri). — A 
district iu the Birman empire, ev- 
leiidiiig along the sea coast tVotn the 
11th to the I4th degrees of north 
latitude. 'I'he west coast of this 
territory is protcelcd from the soiilb^- ^ 
west monsoon, by a conaeidei! bar- 
rier of islands, extending 135 miles 
from north to soiitli, with a strait be- 
tween them and the main laud, Irom 
15 to 30 miles broad. Tlie I*uigiiag 9 
of the inhabitants of this district, 
denominatedTiiinaw' h y the.Siuine.st\ 
differs considciably fro^i the eoiu- 
moti Birinuii, and has many pccn- 
liuritics. 

Tlie iiativ(*s of this jirovineo are 
iiam(;d by the Birmans Dawayza 
and Byeitza, from the two govern- 
iiiciits of which their iMJiintry con- 
sists. 'J’hey have most IVttqneinly 
been subject to Siam and Pegii ; but 
at prescHt^i^va^ under the sw ay 
of tlie Jlir.ifims. Leyden, 

F, Bnchdnan^ Vc-) 

'1’enasskrim. — A town in the Bir- 
man empire, 1h(‘ capital of a jiro- 
viiice of the same nam(‘. i^at. 

42'. X. Bong. 9h®. 50'. 1C, 

In 1688 the Court of Diroetors of 
the Bast India Company ordy;^,-;* 
, their servants at Madras to eiidea- 
Ivour to obtain possession of thi.s 
place from the King of StaiiXf and 
ttfteiw.yrds to ^vlijy it. in 1759 it 
ivas taken . from ..fho Siamese by ^ 
Alompra, tlie Birman moiuQ'ch^ aftiPr 
a feeble resistance. It was ilAu 
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large and pot^ulons, but is now al- (owed to come to Ternale direct 
most a heap of ruins, {Si/mes, from China; but they were permitted 
JBnice^ S'C,)^ to resort to Macassar, whieh may he 

Terna rE Isle. — One of the small considered as the western frontier 
Moluccas, about 25 miles ill circum- 1 of the Moluccas. On this island 
ferenoe, situated oi: the west roast there is a lofty peak, whicfi some- 
df t'ilolo. Lat, 50'. N. Long. 127°. times discharges flames. ^ 

20'. h'. * I'he first MahomuKuian sovcreigVi 

While under the Dutch govern- of Ternate is said to have reigned 
ment flic juoviiice of 'JVrnate in- fiom A.D. 1466 to 1486. In 1521 
chided the idaiids of 'Fidore, Motir, it was visited by the Portuguese, 
Machiaii,. and Ilatchian, which arc who took formal posscssitni ; but 
properly the Moluccas, h*4i]g tke fjiey were expelled in lo-'JO. In ld7i> 
original piaffes of growth of the finer it was touched at by Sir F'rancis 
Fpiccs. Jjarger iintmogs are still Drake, who, according to the hisbioii 
found in tlic wioods of 'I’ernute than of the day, took possc.ssioii of it in 
prt^liiccd at Raiida. Although the name of t,)uce!i Elizalieth. 
all the efficient authority has long Along with the kingdom of Portugal 
been possessed by the officers of the it devolved to tho Spaniards^ who 
Dutch establislimciit, ti native sovc- lost 'Fernatc in 1606 ; hut retained a 
, reign, the Sultan of Ternate, has footing in the Moluccas so late us 
continued to exercise certain fiin<‘- 1663, when they aliaiidoiied their 
‘ twins of sovcrcigutj' over tho natives settlement at Gammalama. In 1680 
of thfe island, and of some of the tho Dutch compi'llcd the Sultan of 
adjacent isles. In 1774 his doiiii- Ternateto become tiitnitary to them, 
nions comprehended the greatest and the princes of the other Moluc- 
jiart of the iiorili of Gilolo,^ and cas were so thoroughly subdued, 
also a ^ront part of the north-east that in the year 1778 the kings of 
quarter of C’elehcs, where are the lldove and Ilatcliian w c're chqioscd, 
Dutch scitlcineiits of IVlanado and and exiled to Batavia. W ith the 
i‘ionintoIii. Sangir also belonged DiitchitrcmaineduiitiMherevohi- 
<0 liiin and The neighhoining islands tionary war, when it was tw ice 
of Siao. Karakita, Tagulauda, Bcui- captured by the British; the last 
ka, and Tellusyani. time op the 28tb vViigiist, 181()- 

On Oils island there arc three {Siavorinug and IS'otes, Forrest, 
mosques for the ‘Mahoniiiiedaiis, and At.) 

oneelnireh for the Dutch, hut none Tp.hki.ini, {Tnrt/aui). — A district 
for the Portuguese, who are become situated about the? 27tfi (l<;gree of 
as black as the natives. The conn- north latitude, partly comprehended 
Tr> is divided over in the British dominions, and partly 

which Jbcf'^ are five?KiigS.‘.s, or iti those of Nepanl. 'J’o the .south 
chiefs; and abn a euptaid hint, or it is bounded by Ooraepoor, Betliah, 
higli admiral, who eoinmands the and'Fyrhoot. 

siillan’s j ro’is. Besides, there is a 3’he 'Furvani of Nepanl', ronfiiied 
gogo, an oi'ieer who superintends between the Giindiiek and tin? 
the jioliee. 'Fhe Dutch settlers re- 'J eesta, is divided into live solibali.s, 
side at Fort < M*ange, and consist of or government, viz. Sul)iuni,Moh- 
^li.j^vcrnor and council, a shahhun- titni, Bq[itn(, t-lhart h, and per.sa.^ 
der, and fiscal. In 1777 the J>«leb. Extensive y^iiis tenitiuy is, -th« 
establislinient, civil ami miii1ary,< Rajah of Nej^iul docs not draiv 
comprehcndi'd H 17 per.soiis, and by*i??^isidciiible revenue from it, ow^ig 
tliciii trade was great measure to ndsmanagdinent and llm low 
monopolized ; the Chinese, however, state of*it!* population. AV estjn'iir- 
always Aijoyed eonsiderahlo ]>rivi- rye remits only t\vo laiitr of rupees 
|e^c.%. No CliiiK se jiiuk was a)- tu CatipRuduu, and .EHsCf'L:.«vo, r1- 
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though it is more fortiie, only a laik 'reshoo I.oomboo, or Lwbrong, iT 
and a liaif. properly a largo monastery, consist- 

'Jlie Western 'ravryc conteiixs in- iiig of three or 400 hoinios, the Imhi- 
exhaustible forests of most excellent tations of the g\ longs, besides tem- 
tiinbcr. The pines of Bechiaeorifc pies, niansoleiuns, and the puhiee of 
and the saul trees both of that and the sovereign ])ou1iir. Its hnildiiigsf 
ol* IIk; Jhiirjoory forest, are not stir- arc all of stone, none less thim two 
•passed anywhere for straightness or stories high, 4lat roofed, ancl ciown- 
djirabilily, and might be floated ed with aparapet risingconsidcr- 
soHth on the Booraijuiiduck. Kota, ably abov“ the roof, eompostMl of 
or pnre turpentine of the Siilla pinc, heath and brushwood, 't he fortres^ 
might also be procured. The word of 8higgatzee Jenng stands oii a 
Tiiryani properly signifies marshy prominent ridge of rock, and coin- 
land, and is somctiinos applied to mauds the |)ass. 1‘Voni hence are 
the flats lying below the hills in the roads to Bofjlan and Bengal, to Lab- * 
interior of Ncpaul, as well as to dack and Cashmere; to the uiines ot 
the low tract bordering on the Com- lead, copper, cinnabar, and gohl 
pany’s noi’thcni tronticr. Hettowra, Tingri Meidaiin to Nepaup to T^assii 
although standing very little below and China. The distance from henco 
the Cheriaghati top, is nevertheless to Catmandoo, (lie capital ot Nc- 
comprehended in the Tnrr>e, or paul, by the marching road, is cstU 
'I'uryani of Nepaul, as indeed is the mated at 400 inile,s. In 1780 the 
whole oonntry situated to the south journey of tin; deceased bunas *at« 
of Ch<!csapany. tendants, from Pekin fo»’^^leshoo 

'rhe principal rivers of this district Loomhoo, occupied seven months 
are tlic Bhaginiitty, the Bukkia, and and eight day.s. Ou the north is 
the Jnmne, bcsid<\s many nullahs sitflated the territory of Taranalh 
and inferior str(‘aiti.s. Thin as is Lama, bordering ujxni Kiissia and 
the jmpnlation, it i.s rather surprising, Siberia, and whose influence more 
considering its vicinity to the Com- especially extends over the Kil- 
pany’s dominions, that tliis dreary mauks, or hordes of^Calinuc 'lar- 
tract should have any inhabitants at tars. 

all. (^Kirkpatrick^ The plain of Tcslioo Loomboo, 

TiiRROivi'ii . — A (own and fortresg vvliicli is perfectly level, is cncum- 
in the province of Allahabad, district passed on all .sides by rocky Inliio 
of Biindclcmid, which was taken and Its direction is north and south, and 
pliiiidcrod by Uopaul Mingh ill 1810. its cjxtrcme length 16 miles; its 
TERVKN<iARY, (Tentm/wana Au~ sonthcrn^cxtnmiitj in breadth, iroiii 
early ), — A siiinll Mophiy (Mahoiuc- east to west, is about five or six 
daii) town in the proviiiec of Ma- miles. /?Vic.,JJiv(‘r Painofnclncu .in- 
labar, miles S. by E. from Cali- tcrsccts^fC and at. »» .small distance 
cut. Lilt. 11°. *2'. N. Long. 76®. L. joins 4hc Bialimapooti is. The hills 
This place is situated on the banks arc of a rocky na'iurc, (^f tue pilour 
of a rri er which comc.s from Irnada, of rusty iron, and arc easily sbiyei ed 
and ill the rainy season is navigable by the effect ol the weuilier into 
62 miles above for canoes. Near to little cubical pieces, small eiiougb 
this, in 1720, a dacisi^ e victory was to be moved about by the loreo of 
gaiiRvl by Coloi® Hartley’s army sti-oiig winds. . 

over Tippoo’s , * Tiie rock of Teslioi; Looinboo cs 

Tesiioo LooMnVi’o, by far (he loftiest of all lliaiare in its 

'J’he seat of Oie T&fUbo iieiglibourhood. From the^Fumniit 
*.ain}i, and (he Capital of all that* the eye cottunaiids a very ,ox!enMve 
part orrihet iumicdiatefv subject to prospect, but ifo striking traces of 
his an>#rity. Lat. 2i*®. 4'. N. Long, population are to be <lij#overed, the 
- . natives crowding into the hollow re- 
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the north side the ce- 
icbmlcd Biyer Brahmapootra, siiled 
in ihe l^n^nage of Tibet Ercchoom' 
b(^, 18 vMKe. It hcM^o ilowa in a 
nidcJiy-^ixtejidcd bed through Kiany 
Ai'haniiels, forniiii^ a ninititude of 
island'^ Its principal channel is de- 
scribed as being narrow, deepy a^d 
never fordable^ 

In 17&? there were reckoned on 
the establishment pf the monastery 
At Teshoo Luoinboo, no less than 
3700 g',y longs fur the pcrforuiunee of 
daily prayer in the guumba, or tem- 
ple. I'oiir Jainas^ chosen from among 
them, superiutcud and direct their 
reiigious ceremonies. I'lieir stated 
periods ov dcvo1i4nis arc the rising or 
the sun, noon, and sujisct. YpiiUi 
intended for the service of the mo- 
nastery arc received into it at the 
age of eiglil or 10 years. On ad- 
mission they arc enjoined sobriet}*, 
tbrbgo ^the society of women, and 
eonliiic tluMiiselves to tlic aush^rc 
practices of the cloister. There are 
also a considcvablc number of nun- 
neries, tlnj regulations of which arc 
ec|uuliy strict. 

At this place there is an extensive 
e.stablishmeut under the direction of 
the mouastci-y, fin’ tlic manufacture 
of images, in which they excel the 
(J|hiiiese. The annual cousuiiiption 
of tea , in the territory of Teshoo 
Loombpo amounts to the value of 
70,000 pound.s. At the capita I 300 
^itdpos Gosains, and S^iuy asses, 
are daily fed by the bounty of the 
hima. 'I’be whole system exhibits 
. a, hicrarciiy of lor.gisaiiiHUmriptand 
attended with considerable practical 
beneht. ;Thc gy longs, or monks, 
having devoted riiejnselvcs tQ the 
duties of religion, obtain a largo por- 
tion. of resi)ect from their cpniiti'y- 
men, who follow .worldly avopaliuuib; 
Being attached by;' a common . ImotV 
of unkm,, the one portioti tpl^oor, 
and the other to pray,., they enjoy iii 
peace and lirn’iiioity . tlm^ (Aunties of, 
imtiiro Kditd . it pnnecessary fo 
pm ploy a single mail, in urjmti^ either 
to (iefepd. their iprritorv, , or malntuiii 
I&rhp^U;ieJi3 5'e.)i 


(THliRAH, (or 2tnTo/j).-r^A town 
11 the province of Gnjrat, situated 
about half way between Rabdinir 
poor and Thcraud. Lat. 24®. 20'* 
N. Long. 71®. 57'. E. 

This is 9 U 1 open town, oontaitiing 
about 2500 houses, 1500 of which 
are the property of Coolees; tlio^ 
other inhabitants being Rajpoots, 
Koonbees, Banyans, &.c. To tlie 
north of llierah, which may be con- 
sidered as the present capital of the 
Kakreze, the country is cultivated, 
bni interspersed with l)iishy jungle, 
and veiy deficient in water, whicli 
is procured from wells 40 yards deep, 
some of which are brackish. 'J'lie 
present chiefs of 'riicraji are Tezab- 
lioy and Jaliui Siiigli, who divide 
between them a revenue fi-um 10 
villages, amounting to about 35,000 
rupees per annum. ( Jjre.) 

j'HKRAtJD.-^A town and district 
on the N. W. frontier of the pror 
vine© of Gairat. Lat. 24®. 37'. N» 
Long. 71®. 58'. E. 

The perguiinah of I'beraud is 
bounded on the north by Maiwar, 
Saiyore being 30 niiles N. N. E. 
from the town. On the west it is 
bounded closely by Wow, which is 
only distant 12 miles. To the south 
it has Babcre, 30 miles distaut ; and 
on the east the district of Deesa, iu 
which direc;tion its territory extends 
40 miles. Within those boundaries 
it is said to cmitaiii 33 villages, yield- 
ing u revenue to .Hirl)iin\jce, the 
chief, of 20.000, while his expenses 
exceed 00,000 riipges, the difierence 
bciug made up by plundering his 
neighbours. In this whole district 
there is not a ri\ er, and few of the 
villages are supplied with a tank. At 
Tlieraud water is found about 60 
\ards below tfio surface, but it is not 
always of a good quality, and tlio 
wieJJis, from whiclK the villtiges are 
supplied, ago.;0j^ueutly bntekisU. 
T)io^^sparcity d^Rvater eufircly pre- 
V4£Mf« die cultivation of vegetables,^ 
^of 'yWiudi, . the cxtJcptioii of 
onions bronght from Rahdiiupoos, 
'J'heraudiis desUtute. ... 

/'rbo jiulutldtauts of .the ti iptry. 
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fi^bsisi chiefly on bajerce, all classis miles N. \V. from Bahdimpoor. *rhi1f 
being too poor to f)iir(‘hase wheat, place belongs nominally to Kumaiil 
I'heir other articles of food are the Khan, a BaloochCe chief, but is. a 
milk of cows and camels, and the den of Coolce lliieves,* who neither 
flesh of goats and sheep. The I'hc^ pay tribute, nor acknowledge the 
rand district furnishes cxjccllont ca- Khan’s authority. • 

mehs and good liorscs ; many of the Tuiao vr. — A town in thc^ Car- 
la ttcr are also imported from Bhaii- iiatic, miles W. by 8. from Pon- 
dra, situated to the w'cstward, where dielierry. Lat. 11®. 46^ N. Long, 
the breed is still superior. 'J'hc cul- 79®. 1^. E. 

tivators are tolerably w'ell treated by During the Carnatic w^rs of the 
their chiefs, w ho are restrained from last century tliis was a place of coll^ 
extreme oppression by the tlin'ut of ^siderable strength, and sifslaiiicd se-*^ 
cleseiiiiig and retiring to an adjacent vcral sieges. It tlien consisted of 
village, probably the domain of an two fortificalions on a high moiiii- ^ 
tmemy or rival. The government tain, one above, but communicating 
share of the produce is oiic-foiirth. ^ilh the other; and a pettab oi^a 
Money is .scarcely ever seen. plain to the eastward, with si mud 

The town of Tlieraiid contains wall, and surrounded at a small 
about 2700 houses, 000 of which are distance by an impenetrable bound 
inhabited by Banyans ; the remain- hedge. After the capture of Poud^ 
der by Coolees, llajpoots, and Sin- cherry, in 1761, this important fof- 
deans. It is surrounded by a wall tress surrendered to a detachmpn^ 
and ditch, tla? latter about 30 feet under Major Preston, having been 
deep, but bollt in a very bad state of blockaded and bombarded 65 days, 
repair. By the natives of the sur- (OrMc, ^c.) 
rounding country it is c.stecmcd a • 
place of great .strength, and it is so 
against predatory troops, in a coun- 
try witlmsil artillery. With the ex- lliis vast region may be coiisider- 
ccfition of the court house ■ and the ed as comprehending all the space 
Parishath temples, it contains tew from the sources of th« Indus to the 
good buildings. Most of the w'clls borders of China, and from Hin- 
arc brackish, and the sun oundiug dost an to the great desart of Cobi. 
jungle comes close up to thd wails. Its length from east to west may be 
’I'his jdace is situated so near to estimated at 1600 miles, its breadth; 
the borders of Siude, that constant is gr*at but unequal. The country 
iuiutads are made by parties of ma- of Tibet fs called by the iiiliabitaiita 
rauiling cavalry', from the tract he- Piie. or Puekoachim ; a term w'hich 
twixt Theraiid and the Indus. The is said to be derived from Puc, nortli- 
I'heraud cliicf can muster 1300 ca- ern, audrKoachini, snow; or the 
valry well mounted, 300 of w'hom snowy^land to the north. It is also 
are his family horsemen, or troops known both here and in Bengal by 
related io him by marriage or caste, the name of Tibbct, pronounced 
and who reside ill the durbar, or with a double b. In Nepaul, LowTr 
court house. 'I’he others are Sin- Tibet isfrequeiitly distingiiished by- 
deans, and are a sptHiies of local mi- the appellation of Kutchar, and iif 
Jitia. Both towid and ■ pergunnah Hindosta;ii by that of Potyid. 

Jiave long been tribV/wy ike ioud»% This is a territory of grefit alti- 
poor Bajah, who is'Slways obligeU tiide, being part of that elevated 
iu send a very large force W'liCn^e tract which gives rise iiot only to the* 
wishes to levy the tribute/ ■ (i^^t^egreatrivei'sbflndiai and"Cbma,. bnt 
murtlo, ^c.) i * also to these of Jtiheria and Tartairyv 

^J’liERWiARA. — A town In the pro-i Hie' Suniooiiang MoiiirtRlhs, jiartdf 
vincri^f Gujrat^ 9itURte4 about 60 the great H^hialaya chain, aUo^^ 
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^811i doprre of north latitude, mark (bn sicc^oirnt of the severity of the 
the boiiudar}’ of l ibiH and Bootoii ; climate, the inhabitants are obiig:ed 
and llie snmiuit of Chnninlarec, pro- to seek for shelter in the Tallies and 
-hably, constat Ht.es tlie bi!::hest land hollows. Biom Phari to Naiiiee, in 
in wiiat is called JJttio Tibet. The ^'Pibet, a distance of nearly .50 miles, 
••rivers from hence run north, and fall *thc country is very little removed in 
ti>to «the. Brahmapootra at a short aspect, population, or culture, from 
di.'dauce beyond 'J'eslipo Loondmo. a perfect desail. The hills are bare^ 
In the tc'iuperatnrc of tiie seasons and composed of a stilf, dry, inoitl- 
a remarkable iniitunnity prevails in deriii^ rock, which splits and shivers 
Tibet, both in their periodical dura- with the frost. 

(Ion and return. The same divi.sion On aet'oiint of the hifch winds, 
*of tlvem tftkes place as in Bengai^ sandy soil, and ^lare from the re- 
The sprinlf from March to ]V1 ay, flA lion of the sun from the snow 
with a variable atiiiosphere, and ami e^ronnd, the natives are inucli 
heat, thunder stonns, a n<l occasional snl)ieet to blindness and son.^ eyes, 
isbowers. l’i*oni.lune to Septfinbej:, The soil of "J'ibct is for the js^rcater 
is tIVe Season of Intmidity, when part unimprovable by ciiltixatioii, 
heavy and continued rains swell the bnt iimier i^ionnd it "aboniids v\ ilh 
rivers. Pixmi October to March a minerals, and in this elevated n.'gioii 
clear and uniform sky succeeds, sel- the production of nitre is abundant 
dom obscured eitlier by tbjfs or and spontaneous. It is the practice 
t.cl^uds. For tiiree, months of this of the cultivators in Tibet, to flood 
»ea>:onea clegfrce of ‘cold is felt far the low lands on the approach of 
jereater probably than is experienced winter with water, which freezes 
in Europe. Its extreme severity is ami covers their surface with a sheet 
more particularly confined to ^he of ice, and thus prevents their beinjj 
southcni Ijomidary of Tibet, near stripped of their scanty soil by vio- 
tlie elevated raiige of mountains lent winds. 'The usual crops are 
which separate it from Nepaul, Boo- wheat, peas, and barley • rici^ beiii|? 
fan, and Assam, The summits of the production of a more southern 
these are cof cred at all seasons of soil. In some parts they pluck up 
the year with snow, and their vici- the corn by tin? root, and afterwards 
nity is remarkable at all times for place it in small bundles to dry. 
the dryness of the winds. Here In 'Jlbct a great superabundance 
meat and fish are preserved during; of animal life is found, which is 
winter in a fio'/eu state. At 'J’nena, scarce in'Bootan. The variety and 
in Tibet, on the 16th iSeptv 1783, at quantity of wildfowl, game, beasts 
six in tlie morning, the tliennomctcr of prey, flock, droves, and herds, 
stood bciow t lie freezing point, llie arc astonishing. In Bootan, on the 
dry'iK'ss of the atnio.spluy:e also in contrary, except domesticated cpiad- 
Tibet is very remarkable, apd opc- rupeds, there are no others, and al- 
rates an ettect simitar to llmt of the most no game besides tilieasants. 
acoribing winds that prevail over the Among the most i fMiiarkabte ani- 
arid soil of llimlostari. A^egetation mals of this C/Oiuitry is the Yak of 
is frequently dried to brittleness, and Tartary, named also tlic Soora Goy, ' 
every plant may be rubbed hetiweeu 'or busliy tailed bull of Tibet. In 
the lingers into dust.- size they rfesemfec 1hc English cat- 

\VKt« first viewwl Tibet strikes ctlof aiid afo ^:q]/i?rcd all over with a ^ 
the traveller as one of llie least fa^ > f^Uck coat of fchg hair, llie tail is./ 
\ mired cuiiittriea under lieaVen^ and ‘oqm^sed of a prodigious quantity 
, ^p-pcai'l; ill « gti^at measure^ inca-eof long, flowing/ glossy hair. There 
pable of cultivation, mnubiting biily is a gre^t* variety of colour among 
low rocky without any visibb tbcni) but white and; are (he 
: ^cg<^.atia%^^xteii4vebaii;pnpl;ims, • m Aithbngli iidi^aig# 
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boned, from the profuse quantity IdF 
hair about them, tliey soem to be of 
l^reat bulk, 'riiese cattb^ aro paj’.tur- 
cd in the roklf'St parts of 'libet, 
upon the sliort heibaj^e prcnliar to 
iJie tops of inoiiutuitis .and lileaft 
plains. The lofty chain of moun- 
itains which di\ ides 'I’ilu't from lloo- 
Ijfiiiare their favourite haunts, 'fhey 
ttVe never employed in ap^riciiltiire, 
hut are iiseiul as beasts of burthen, 
i'roin klieir hair te’sts and rojies are 
inaiiufaeinrc'd. 'I'heir tails arc iii^ 
great repute throughout liindoltan 
as cliowrii s, which are in iiiiivcrsiil 
use for driving away (lies and iniis- 
qiiitoes ; they arc, likewise, em- 
jdoyed as oruamentul furniture upon 
liors<‘s and elephants. 'J hey furnish 
an ubandant quantity of rich milk, 
from V. hich exeelh'iil butler is })ro- 
cured. W hen uneasy they make a 
low grunting noise?. 

Another native of Tibet is tbe 
musk deer, whii-li is observed to de- 
ligbt ill intens(t (‘oJd. 'i bis aiiimal is 
about tlic iieighl of a model iite sized 
h«)g, wbicli it resembles in Die figure 
of the body. It has a small head, a 
thick and round hind quarter, no 
scut, and extremely delicate linibs. 
From the upf.erjaw two long emved 
lu.sks ]K*oceed, directed dow iiwards. 
It is covered with a prodigious <jfiaii> 
lily of hair, between two and three 
inches long, which grows erect over 
the body, and seems to partake 
more of the iiatun* of feathers, or 
porcupine's (piiils. The musk is a 
secretion fo.nned in u little bag or 
tumour, rcsi'inbling a avcii, situated 
at the navel, and is only found in 
the male. This aulmul is here 
rockoiicd the [u operty of tJic state, 
and can only be hunted by perniis-. 
sioii of the govcrniuent. 

A Hard peculiar production of 
J'ibct is the cel^^iraled shawl goat, 
'jiicse creature.s are, of various cqr 
lonrs, black, whitef a faint bluish 
tinge, and of a > shade sdaie^liat: 
lighter than a fawn. They' hava 
straight horns, and of a IbwxT 

staliin; .tiiau the snmUcst sheep in 
En!;:iSnd* ^ used fiiir 


the inannfariiite of shawls is of^ 
light fine texture, and grows next 
the skin. A coarse covering of long 
hair grows above this, ^nd preserves 
the softness of the inferior coat. 
After repeated trials it. has been* 
found impossible to rear this speoies 
of goat in aqy other country. 

In Tibet goods aro carried by the 
cbowry tailed cuttle, horses, mule.s, 
and asses ; the customs ditferiiig, in 
this respect, from those of Boot.fflir' 
^wlicre they are carried By the inha^ 
bitanls, and mostly by women. Tbe 
horses arc principally geldings,* 
brought from Fustorn 'Fartary, and 
^are seldom above 14 hands hjgh. 
The sheep of Tibet are filso* o<-ca.- 
sioiially used as beasts of burthen. 
Numerous flocks are here seen in 
motion laden with grain and salt,* 
each carrying from 12 to 20 pounds. 
The skins of lambs are cured ^dtjn 
the wool on, *uid constitute a valu- 
able article of tralfic. In order to 
obtain the skin in the highest dc'gree 
o§ excellence, the dam is sometimes 
killed before her time of yeaning, 
which secures a silky softness to the 
tlceee. It serves particularly for lin- 
ing vests, and is in high estimation 
all ovc-r 'I’artary andHfiina. These 
sheep apiiear a peculiar species in- 
digenous to the climate, with black 
lieatls and legs. 

(iohl is the principal article of ex- 
l>ort from Tibet ; tliose next in im- 
portanc© arc musk, tincal, goats’ 
hair, and rock salt. Tiie tincal is 
found in the bed of a lake, about 15 
days' journey fromTcshoo Loomboo. 
Tbe ^lair of the goats is curried to 
Ca.shmere, and is of that superior 
sort from which shawls arc manu- 
factured. The salt is exported to 
Ncpahl and Bootan, and there arc 
also mines of lead and copper. A 
vciy' small quantity of specie is cur- 
rent in bet; and that of a base 
staudurcl, being the silver coin of 
Nepauti here termed indcrmillee. 

'rhe € 0 |pmcrce between Tibet and 
China is canied on; fbr the most 
part, at a garrison Ipwti, on the 
western iirontier of Clima, iiamCd 
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SfHin^r. or Sinnin;?. 'I’ho exports 
to Chiii;i are fcoM dust, precious 
Nt«>ijrs, musk, and wooilen idriths. 
The imports Are t>'oid and silver h\rt^ 
cades, silks, teas, tohareo, qiiick- 
‘ silver, China ware, furs, and some 
silver ,hiill ion. To Boii»:al the ex- 
ports arff jrold dtist, ipnsk, lineal ; 
the iin]>orfs from tliciKe arc broad 
cloth, tnnkots, spices, particularly 
flovcs, pearls, roraU niiiber, kin- 
Man Ida cloths, Kung*]K»or Ica- 
»ber, tohndeo, and iiidii^o. Witli^ 
Assam there is no iuterconi'se. It 
is Sttid that British wcuilleiis, both 
tine and ordintiiy, arc bought up in 
T%-t with jcreat eagoVness. wliciv, 
carrieU tfccre by tiiiVf lliiiq; mer- 
chants. The cold in Tibet is so ex- 
treme, that the in1iabitutits,for watit 
of woollens i)f a proper kind, are 
obiig^cd to cucumber themselves with 
f heavy load of their own sort of 
doming'^ * 

Gold is fimiid in Tibet in very 
large cpiantitics, and often iincoin- 
monly pure. Tii the tbrin of girid 
dust it is ^procured in the beds of 
rivers, attached t<j small pieces of 
stone, and sometimes it is found in 
laigc masses, liiiiips, and irregular 
veins. C'innal9:tr, rontaining a large 
portion of (|nieksilvci’, is a prodtic- 
lion of Tibet, and might be advan- 
tageously extracted by distillation, 
if fuel were more plentiful ; but it 
d.s remarkably scarce, the only sub- 
stitute for firewood being fiie dried 
dung of animals. Thus situated, 
in so rigid a climate, the most va- 
Inaiilc tiisrovery for the inhabitants 
of I’ibet would be that of a, coal 
mine. In some parts of China, bor- 
deling on this country, coal is found; 
and wm^iV as fud. Botli in Tibet 
and Bootan, the first inenibcrdf tlic 
slate is the chief merchant ; Ate ik, 
conserpientty, in vesti[;d with ' pri vi- 
alxvve the cothinon advelif urer; 
who cannot ^(er 'into a competi-^ 

lion withhite"- ^ 

'riie nlitivca of Tibet are accius^ 
lomiMl to very warnC'^ clothihg, 'the 
cl rerss df tim^^^tuwer elas'sbi^ dh-' aftiiN * 
mor biping ivooilfuis df^nn 'fiifefidi^ 


khid ; and in winter sheep of toxes 
skins cured with the wOol anil t\ir 
o|i. The liiglicst classes use silks 
and furs. The I'ibetians, always 
travelling on level ground, carry a 
wcigiil of clothing that bid defiance 
to the most piercing winds ; besides 
wiiicli, they W'car very thick boots.^' 
The great men of libct, as well ^4 
in Bootaii, are peculiarly accus- 
tomed to travel in the dark. The 
houses of the peasantry' arc of a 
mean construction, and resemble 
bribk kilns, d'hoy arc built of rough 
stones, heaped on each other, with 
three or four apertures to admit light. 
The roof is a flat terrace, sniTOund- 
cd w ith a parapet w^all two or tlireo 
feet high. In their repasts, the I'i- 
betians give a uniform preference to 
undressed crude meat. Of this de- 
sc'riptioii mutton is almost their only 
food ; and at their feasts the table is 
seen spread with raw Joints of fresh 
mutton, as well as boiled ; the first 
being fhe most esteemed. I’he 11- 
betians generally are a vciy kind 
and humane people. 

I'bc smallpox is a disorder as 
roiicli dreaded among them as the 
plague is ill other parts of Asia. 
When it is known to exist in a vil- 
lage, the lieaUliy hasten to desert it, 
and leave the infected to chance, 
anci Uic natural course of the distem- 
per. The iisc of nibrcnry for the 
venereal disease appears to have 
been early iiitrodiiced, and is adini- 
nistefed with tollable skill. Tho 
great sicarci y of timber in Tibet not 
peimitting them to have boarded 
floors, 'they aro^iniich troubled with 
cramps and rhcuinattc pains. 

A w'hite scarf is an oficring inva- 
fmbly attehdant on every intercourse 
of eereihimy, boUi in Tibet and Boo- 
bin. A sitbiiar piece 6f silk is al- 
wifiys ifansytiltted Knder cover with 
Htb Idttcfs, in Engbiid wbVild 
be' iiii expensife operation. This 
lUMiLufacture fe'pf a tliiit lexture, rc- 
le^bliiig that Off Chinese stuff 
cklled^pbloi)^;^ juid Is remhrkablc for 
the purity- *df its flossy wik*^iiess‘. 
iliej ai^ooiiultbhiy ^maskeoj^^ 
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tlio saprcci M'ords, “ Oom inniii)ec having advanrcd towards tlio vMt 
paiinee ooiii/' are usually near both over tlie empire ol Cliiiia, are sriitl 
ends, which terminate in a h inge, to have directed tln ir course U)war<l» 
Hie meauitig, or .origin, of tins mode Kurope. The luncia! cercnionios 
of ill tcrconrse has never been ascer- pertWined by the CaliinicUs, near 
taiued; it is of suidi moment, bo\f- tJie Uiver Wolga, in Itii-ssia, on the* 
ever, tiiat the Rajah of llootan once decease oi' their chief lan^i, ^re 
returncMl a letter to the. resident at nearly the sinne with those described 
|{iiiigpoor, which he had transinitted as taking place at the funeral of a 
ft-oiii the governor gimeral, merely gyloiig (priest) in Jioutari, on tlnj 
hecanse it came unattended with borders of Bengal, wlticli shews the 
this bulky ineumhrance to testify its amazing extent of tin? lama 


authenticity. 

It is a general belief in Tihot,>liat' 
the arts and sciences had their origin 
in the holy city of Jlenares, wliieii 
the inliahitants have been taught to 
esteem as the source both of leant? 
iiig and religion; .Bengal is couse- 
quenlly held in high estimation. The 
Caiigetie pj-ovinces are called to this 
day Anukheiik, or Anonkhenk, and 
Bnax'.ae by the Tartars. I’his ap- 
pellation they have extended to all 
fndia. It is asserted, that the art 
of printing has, from a very remote 
age, been practised in Tibet, al- 
though limited ill its use by the in- 
lliumce of superstition, Copies of 
religious works arc multiplied, not 
by iiioveahle types, hut by means of 
set forms, which they impress on 
thill slips of paper of their own fa- 
hiication. The letters run from left 
to light. "I’Jie printed and written 
character, appropriated to works of 
learning and religion, is staled, in 
the language uf/ilbet, the iJehin; 
that of business and coi respoudeiiee 
Umin. 'J'heir aipliahet, and charac- 
ters they aeknow ledge to be derived 
liom llie Sanscrit. , . When visited by 
Captain 'J'urner, iu 176t3, they were 
found peqiiaintcd with the existeuee 
<if the satellites of Jupiter,, aiid the 
ring of Saturn. He a Iso found them 
aeciistoiiied to the game of chm, 
and the rules and hiOyenieJits siinlll^r 
to. those adopted In Engiaud, As 4|}s 
Western Tartary, ^e . .cycle , hd^q- 
used is dlHtof 12 yeiV§, . - 

. Aceprdiiig to jraOiiipn, tSe wi 
cient teachers of tlic faitiih pryf^ss^d, 
by tlie i(ibahitanls,df p 
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gion, and of the llinduo systeoar 
Their own iiistnielion in srieiiee and 
religion, the 'J'ihetians hjIct to^i pe-i 
riod long prior to the cxisteiitM? of 
cither in JCuropc* ; hut Sir VN ilijani 
Jones considered tliem am Ijftidoos, 
who engrafted the lier(?sies of Budd- 
ha on their own niytliologif.al reli- 
gion. * 

The prim ipal idol in the templrs 
of Tibet is \iahamooiicc, tlicBiidt^ 
ha of lliiidosl.ln, wdio is w(q'sliipVe3i 
throiiglioiit tlu- grt^al (*xtenl of 'I’ar- 
tary, and among all llio nations to 
tlt^‘ eastward i>i tlu^ Brahmapoulra, 
by an . iulinite variety ,of names. 
Dtirga, Cali, Ganesa willi his ele- 
phant head, Cartikeva the Jliudoo 
Mars, with many other Hiiided 
Brahiiiinieal dehics,« have also a 
place in tlu' Tibet pantheon. The 
same places of popiiiar esleeni, or 
religious resort, aie c<|naily re- 
spected in 'fihet and Bengal ; Alla- 
habad, Benares, .Durjixleim, Gaya, 
Sangur, >i.nd Jiiggcuiiaulh, being oh-«i 
jects of dvvoiit pi!grir:ijigc% The rc^ 
generation of tlieir lama is said to 
have taken place in tynes of remote 
aiitiqmty, near tlie site of the an- 
cient Vity of Gour. S:. ugor, which 
i».uu unUihahited island, eoyered 
with jungle, at tlie mouth of the 
Calcutta. River, and Juggernauth, in 
Orissa, are, docnied places of pecu'^ ^ 
liar sanctity. Timse who are luiah le 
to ppifunm the pilgriiuagc iii 4 >crsou,v< 
acquire a eoiisiderabjLe . degree of 
merit by* having it perlbnned by 

About pc >2StlA. degree ol nojlh r 
laUtddCjat'c BiCr Chumulaitec Moun^ f^ 
tiwb QU spme of:\yluch 
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rA'nulus the whole year. The high- 
est peak, nmiR'd Chtimularoe, is 
hij^ily vetieiated by the Hindoos, 
who rcsovt lirif as votaries to paj' 
their adorations to its snow-clad 
•flifimmit. No satisfiietorv explana- 
tion h;is ever been obtained ol* the 
particular sanctify taseiibed to this 
znoniitalii, Init it may oe observed, 
ill geiierai, that every singular phe- 
iiuiii'aioii in luituie becomes an ob- 
ot* worship to the niiidoos; 
•jJ’Otlier it 1);'.’ H snowy inonntain, a 
hot wc*il, (in* source or c'ontlux of a 
^/iver," a lake, cir\oIeaiio. 

'f 'lie ritual, or eercanonial worship 
or'I^ibel, appears to diller materially^ 
from 11iat«ot‘ the .Braliininiea! Hin- 
ch^os, and from many of their pre- 
judiees, especially such as relate to 
iho p«Tf)le\ing distinction of castes, 
tht* Tibetians arc almost exempt. 
"VMlh the iatt«?r religion is all sys- 
fcii/amljorder. A sdve reign lama, 
iniinaculate, immortal, oiniiipreseiit, 
and omiiiscicmt, is placed at the 
siimmii of their tabric; the Hki- 
doos, oil tlw* Cfintrary, ackiiowIcHlge 
no iiulividnal saprimie authority. 
This lama is esteemed the vicege- 
rent of the only God, the mediator 
between inortaiw and th(^ deity, lie 
is also the centre of a civil govern- 
ment, which derives from hi.s au- 
thority all its influence and power. 
A regular gradation is observed from 
the lama throngii the whole order of 
g 3 longs, or iiKuiks, to the yt»)uiigest 
iiovieiate, 'J’he president of a ino- 
iiasteiy is always .styled Lama. Their 
religious monasteries and editi<M’sare 
ail ad'Uiied at each angle wi^i the 
head of a lion, haviiig bells hanging 
from his lower jaw ; and ilic same 
figure is e<jually common at every 
projection of the palace walls; yet 
the animal is not a native of tlic 
country, 

III Tibet, as in Boofan, the na- 
tion appears to be divided into tw o 
distinct atul separate classes ; tho.<je 
wlio cartry on the business of the 
world, and those who bold iiitcr- 
contsc with bc^iiven. No interfefence 
of Ui^aity ever intcrroptjji the' regu- 


lated ilufi(?s of Ihe clergy. There 
are two sects of priests, distinguished 
by their dress ; the red or the yellow 
cap, 'J'Jic latter is reckoned the 
most orthodox, and lias, among his 
v*otaii(‘s, the Einpeior of China. 
Dalai l;;Mia, 'reshno lama, and 'l^i- 
luirath hVma, preside ovi r the yel-^ 
low, wlio have their residencies 
Pootulah, 'i\slioo Loornhoo, anti 
Kharka. 'fbis sect prevails over 
great i‘ai‘1 of Tibet, and a division 
of tin' same is said to be established 
in Ihe iJceean, in a di.slriet named 
Seiirra, orSerroia. in like manner 
tliree lamas presitle ovci* the red 
sect, \iK. Lam Jleinboeliay, Lam 
Sobroo Nawangniamghi, anil Lam 
Ghassatoo, These linvi* tlicir resi- 
d<*nee in Bootaii, in separato moiias- 
teries; the principal of tis(‘ red class 
in 'ribel has his residence at Sakia. 

It is a enstoin in 'i'ibcl to iprescTvo 
entire tiie mortal renjaiiis of the so- 
vereign hmias only, ovi.*ry ollnr 
corpse being cither eoiisiiniocl by fire, 
or, as among the Parsecs, e\|)osefi 
in the 6))en air. As soon as lift' has 
left a chief lama, tlic body is |)Iaee4l 
upright, in an attitude of <levotIoi!, 
his legs being folded under him, 
with each thigh resting on the* in- 
step, Mid the soles of tlic feet turned 
lijjwards. In this posture they are 
depositf'd in Rhrine.s; the infcriiir 
lamas arc u.suaily barned. and tlu'ir 
aslies deposited in lit lie mctallii* iilols ; 
but coinmoii subjects are frealed 
with lesi? eorcniony. Some are car- 
ried to lofty ciiiiiK'iiccs, where, after 
ha%hig bi'cn disjointed, and the 
limbs divided, they ani left a prey 
to ravens, kile.s, and otic r carni- 
vorous birds. In the more populous 
parts of the country, the dogs also 
come 111 for their share. 

The dress of the?' religious orders 
in this portion of A^sia is the n*gnlar 
^abit of ev^ry nttriidant at court, 
coVisisliiig of a Cost of woollen elolli, 
with sleeves of a deep garrlet colour, 
tiiiirf a largo mantle, cither of the 
same; or a thinner texture, re- 
somblihg a shawl. A surj^gf phiL 
libeg and huge boot;? of bulgarS^jles, 
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lined either wilh fur or clutli, com^ 
plcle their equipage. 

With respect to the union of tlie 
sexes, a eustoin prevails in Tiluit, 
at once dill'ereiit lioin the niode.^ of 
Eui ope, where one female becomes* 
the wife of one male; aiitf the oppo- 
site practice prevalent over the great- 
^part of Asia, where one male ex- 
eiViscs an uncoiitroiiled despotism 
over mail} femalo.s. IIct** a custom 
still more pri*j)Os1erons is found — 
that of poiyanilri:i, one feiiiaie usso- 
eiating witii all the. brotlu'i’S of 
faiiiily, without any n^striction of 
age or niinihers; the choice of the 
w ife b('iiig liie exclusive privilege of 
tlu? elder brulluT. 'I'his arnnige- 
im lit dilhn’S (a>nsidcra.bly from the 
Nair eiistonis on the Coast of Muia- 
bar; Inil a similar practice is said to 
Ini followed by the h(;arcv caste in 
the province of Crissa; yet, when 
eom[»ared willi their lu ighboiirs, the 
woii—n of Tibet enjoy an elevated 
.station in society. In the ceremony 
of marriage the priests of I'ihet 
have no shar<j wliatever, it being ra- 
tilic'd and completed without their 
iiiterfercuee. The otfi(tcr.s of state, 
as well as those w ho aspire to such 
lUstiiiciions, deem it a business ill 
suited wilh their dignities and du- 
ties to attend to tlie propagation of 
tlic spcei(?.s, which they entirely 
abandon to mere plebeians. 

'.riie geographical knowledge of 
the Tibet ians is very liinitod, nor 
has any accurate information been 
yet procured of the ancient extent 
of the kingdom, or the age of their 
religions institutions. About A- Ik 
1720 the Mmperor of China acipiired 
the sovenngnty of Tibet, by inter- 
fering ill the quarrels of two coll- 
et eiiiliiig [parties. On the 5tUpf July, 
1780, Teslioo Lama died in China 
of the small pox, ia (lie '47tli yew 
. of his age. In Dcftiembeii, 1783, his 
successor, although oaly 1 8 months 
old, and unable to speak, when vi* 
sited by the British^mbassador, cotf- 
ducted himself with astonishing dig- 
and decorum; sUeh were tjie 
eil'ccts.ei elu ly discipline. 

4 


The aJDTairs of Tibet continued in» 
a llourisbiiig and prosperous state 
until 1702, when the Ncpaulesc, , 
without provocation^ *comm(‘riced 
hostilities, the first ex]>erienecd fot 
many years, and iuvadi:d Tibet., 
Their progress was rapid and no- 
foreseen, and lliey appeared so sud- 
denly before ^I’eshoo Loom boo, as 
seaicely to allow the lama and his 
g\ longs time to etlect their escape, 
which they did w ith great diilicnit^ 
across the Bruhncipootra. 'i'h^ 
^"epanlese army, liavii'g launder- 
ed '^lesliOo Looinboo of the aiwai- 
iniilatcd contributions of ages, and 
the tombs of their mu.st ^^llllabie or- 
ifametils, withdrew to tiieir »o\vii 
oountry, where tlu^y were pursued 
by the Chinese, defeated In seven;! 
actions, and forced to sue forjuaice 
on most igim'-isinious terms, heiicjf 
c'ompellcd to restore all tin* plunder 
captured at Te.tlioo Looiubi^o, ahd* 
to pay an annual tribute, 

bince this period the lumas liavo 
I>rofoniid peace, but tlicir 
iriihience hiUi been irnich \\eakcned, 
or rather overpowered by llnit of 
their temistrial protectors, the Em- 
perors of China; These keep offi- 
cers stationed at the ci^nrt of l 4 assa, 
styled umbas, wdio arc invested with 
all the real authority, and keep up 
an iuterroiirsc wilh Eckin by means 
of jasoos, or coinmunicators of in- 
telligence. {TnrtU!7\ liennely 

WUfordy ^aundersy See.) 

Tic AO Isj.K, {or St. Hiacyntho ). — 
A small island, one of tiie Ibhilip- 
pinc.s, situated due gouth of the 
large Island of Luzon. Lat. 12®. 
30'. N.fLQug. 123°. 4o'. E. In h^iigth 
it may be e^liinated at 28 miles, by 
seven the average breadth. Here 
the galleon used to take in W'ater 
and provision.^ before her final de- 
parture tor Acapulco. 

Tick ARY, — A town in tli« pru- 
*viiicc of Bahur, district of Bahar, 50 
miles b. by W. from Eatna. Lat. 24°. 

N. Lui4g. 84°. 66'. E. • 

. Tidour ftLE.-^Oiie of the Mo- 
liicca.s abuif t 2 1 miles in eircum- 
fecepco^ situated on tlie west 
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<»f Gito!o, throe Icajincs sotitii from 
^J’ernato. I^at. 0®, 45'. N. 

25'. K. Roth of these islands 
are nmiaikv.hjy well watered hy 
streams from tfieir respective peaks, 
^wbich are usually cloud capped. '11- 
dQre is populous, and formerly con- 
tained 25 mosques. Its sultan al(a> 

H as a poleiitate of considerable con- 
sequence in this pai’t of the world, 
as he possessed a gK^at part of Gi- 
to the south -and east, Uic chief 
^towns h{‘i»ij .Maha, Weda, and Pa- 
tany; ajid, bc.sides, elaiined sovc-* 
reip-’dy o\ cr Wageeoo, Mysol, and 
Rattiintu, In point of fact, he \va.s 
completely in subjeOrtion to the 
Ifnlch, who elevated or dep«)scll 
sultans as best suited their coinmer- 
eial speculations. 

On the 8th of Nov. 1521, Juan 
Carvallo, one of lire surviving com- 
panions of Magellan, arrived at '11- 
'deke, and was well eceived by its 
chief, who granted hun a factory for 
the purpose of collecting cloves and 
other spices. On the 21st of J)e- 
cemher he loaded two ships witJi 
spices for Spain. Gon^alo Gomez 
dc Espinoza commanded the Trini- 
dad; and it was histiitentiou to pro- 
ceed to Paiiauiu, ill Mexico, but he 
was caf>tnred by the Portuguese. 
Sebastian del Cano W'ent in the Vic- 
toria, by; the way of the Gape of 
Good Hope; and, having lost many 
of liis crew during the voyage, ar- 
rived at St. Lucas on the 7th Sept 
1722, with only 18 men, three years 
from the date of their departure from 
Seville — having thus perforined the 
first circumnavigation of the globe. 

Ill 1526 a second Spanish s(|iiar- 
dron aiTivcd at Tidore, where they 
fbniid the Portuguese bad declared 
war against tlic chief, on account of. 
the succour he had affordeil to the 
squadron of iVfagcllan. tfostiytios; 
in coiptequo uee comineneecl ii| t^» ^ 
j^loluccas between thesctwoiieiions^ ’ 
and coutinned with variety :enc<^f 
until 1^, The Spaniards ^alkged-^ 
that these islands -.vvere ' within > the 
Pdpe> line of demarcatioit n^hich 
wa« thefdct; but tliCi;Pm1ttgiiCie , 


were iinwillijjg to relinquish so lu- 
crative a trade. About this period 
those dilfcrciiro.s were udjusted, the 
Emperor Charles V. renouncing liis 
fight, such as it waii, to the Mtdiio 
•eas, for the coiisideralioii of 350,<J00 
ducats, advaiK^ed to him as a loan 
by the King of J’ortugal. ^ 

In 1771) Drake, the famous c>/- 
ciininav igator, aiTi\ od at Tidore, atnl 
began to gather spices without the 
peniiissioi) of the king, who w as at 
first great ly incensed; but, being af- 
tevw ards by presents conciliated, his 
rage abated. {Zuniga^ Forrest^ ^‘C,) 
'J’iJil.ENKiNO. — A large Malay vil- 
lage on the Island of Java, situated 
about five leagues cast from Batavia. 

This place is intersected by a ri- 
ver, wliic-li unites with the Autijol, 
and afterwards falls into a small 
shallow hay of six or eight inches 
water, on bottom of oyster shells. 
In the middle of the river is a scr- 
pentific channel, navigable for ca- 
noes and small country boats. 'I'bc 
Chinese hero bold a market all the 
year for the sale of provisions and 
vegetables^ and from hence i.s sent 
the greater part of the fresh and salt- 
ed fish consumed in Batavia and its 
vicinity. Much salt 'is also made 
here. (Toinbey ^t.) 

Tim AAN IsLR. — A very sni.vll island 
situated oll‘ the cast coast of the Ma- 
lay Peninsula. Lat. 2°. 62'. N. 
Ijung. 104°. 5'. E. 

'I'his island is high and woody, and 
has several others still smaller lying 
oft* it to the- westwanl. Vessids 
bound to India, through the Straits 
of Malacca, may gowilhin the islands 
of Tiraaan, Pisaug, Aor, and PiiJo 
Tingy, and tlio main. (iiVwierc, ^c.) 

'PiMAVET. — A town in the Nizam's 
teriJtOiueSi ill the provimN of Boe- 
der, 54 miles S. S.. W* from Dyder^ 
abad. N. Ijoiig. 7b°f 

’^TmERYcoUf a.-^A town and fort- 
n^s in the Carnatic, disfriot of Pal- 
lutOd^ 77 imteii Sh Sk- E. fiwn H yder** 
aM. Lm;4;16^,l5'.Nv Long. 70°. 

20^JB, ':;.sv 

<Ea«t)^A^ l^bshilaud 
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111 Ihfi l^astCTii Seas, iiitiTROcted by 
the 9th dej^ree uf .south latitude, and 
exteiidiii;; obli()iioly iti a iiorth-intsl 
and south-west direction. In Icnf*lh 
it may be estiinaUrd at ‘i5(» miles, by 
4t) the averajre breadth. • 

III the year Uhj Dn/eh Ibrnn'd 
their settlement at (’oopaliif on this 
iLlaild, tVom u lienee thi'ir 4'stablish- 
iiient at Atnboyiia is still supplied 
with live stock and other iie<;essa- 
ries. 'Fhe produce of this island is 
t'hielly .sandal wood and wax ; but 
tin; first article is now bc^eome searcH‘, 
tin; last eonrniiiin};* abiindaut. 'i'lie 
bees make thcdr nests in busln's and 
the* bou^’lis of trees, to which the na- 
tives cannot approach nniil they have 
smoked or burned the bc'es out. I'hi; 
honey is then put into jars, and the 
Max run into bhic^ks threu* teed in 
lf‘ii|^11j, and V2 or lo ittehes la thiek- 
nes.s. Another article of export is 
bielio ile mar, whhdi is partly pro- 
cured near the island, and partly 
fished on the (*oa.st of Now liullatid, 
and hiouirht here for .sale. When 
(hiptain Flinders was surveying’ the 
north coast of New Holland, with 
tlie view of exploring tlie gn*at gulf 
of Carpciituria he nne\|K>ctedly at 
the bottom of it fell in willi .six ija- 
c assur [irows lishing for biclif? do 
mar or sea slug, I'roin the eoin- 
mander of lhe.se vfj.ssel.s he learned 
llial a iiuiiKTous ileet .sailed amiiially 
from ^laciissar on this expedition, 
and afterwards carried their (cargoes 
to Timor, whci'e they were met by 
CJnne.se traders, who piirehased tlio 
commodity; and, having tran.sinp- 
ped it to their o^ii junks, earned it 
for .sale to the .southern ports of Chi- 
na. Jva^h prow earned a crew of 
Kj or 18 men, for lln^ purposi; of cxd- 
hHdiiig this sea n^ptile, which they 
afterwards dried with tltc suiokc of 
gr<.*eii wood. The <fthief articles of 
import arc opium, pihee gouifs,cciarsc> 
eiitlerys ehiuawarc, awd iiankilts.' 
'riie jiuteli from hcivcc evpdilcd; 
many slaves to thciKidifierciit stdtfi?* 
nients, and also pixiciircck ® snutU 
<pimitity of gold aniiuhlly. Their 

‘Avil cstubii.9imciit at Fooiiaiigfoipni- 
’ ! ' *1 « 


«‘rly cfmsist<‘d of 70 persons, but 
.since tJie conimi'iiccmeiit of the re- 
volnliouary war it has been greatly 
r<*din!ed. Ily far tlie»greater jWirt of 
tln^ trallie, is eondiicled by the Chi- 
nese, Mhos(; small defenceless ves-* 
sols, oi'from 1(1 tons, are^inost 
iiiiaeeoiiiitablv pf'rmitted to navigate 
tlM\s<r pirati«‘a1 seas iininolesteit. 

The bread-fruit tree, iialled by the 
Malav s soccoom, grow.s Ihtc in grc’at 
]u\tiriaii(‘e, nud appears to be iflF 
^nin-b a native of the islaild as it 
of (;)tah<*ite. A 'rimor bread fruit 
weighs half iis mueli more than tine 
of etpial size at ( Italieile; but, not- 
witbstaiidiug its name, it is here gp- 
iierally »*ateii with milk uitd sftgar. 
On Ibis island there is also a bread 
fruit that jti'odiuvs seeds not ilntiko 
A\indsor beaii.s, and, when boiled 
or roasted, equally palatable. Thtf 
’mountain n<;e is eomnioii in Tlniorj, 
wiieiT, eotitrarv to the practi(i;p elfS;- 
where, it is cultivated on dry land. 
About the year 1700 .some of it was 
proi^ured, and forwarded to his jVfa- 
je.sty’.s holaiiic garden at, St. Viu- 
eeiiVs, and to olln^r parts of the 
West Indies; but no report of its 
suceess has j?V('r appeared. 'Phi? 
c(>ast of this island abounds with 
mo.st beaiitifiil , sheiks. 

'I’hi* Dutch eoiitnuil the north- 
v\est and south sides of Timor; but 
Ihi^ Portuguese still Isave a settle- 
iiieut at Dbelli, on tin* mirth coast, 
the mi.<erabl6 ioli<' of tlieir once cx- 
terwivc possessions in tliesc .s(*as. 
'J’hc chief of the natives is by the 
Iliiteh shied keyser (cinpcior), and 
re.sKb*s at a place called Hra(!k«j- 
nassy, iftur mifes from Foopang. In 
17H9 lie was baptn/lcd by the name 
of lieriiardiis, his native appellation 
being Ilttcclm Jlannocfc. The na- 
tives on the sea coast are described 
av; veij* indolent ; tho.se of the inte- 
rior as sttong and activ'o, buWfroin 
ihrir want oi* cleanliness subject to 
lIHliy diseaVes.^ Civil wars -ore fre- 
|iuint anion^ttieni, which the Butch 
say are tenured 1^' the Portujguese ; 
and the Portuguese say aro foment- 
ed by 'the’ Dutch. Tlu^ latter 1i|V« 
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been at some pauis to establish the west it is bounded by Travail oor. 
Cimsiiaiiity ; but have not gained In length it may bceslimalcd at 160 
much gi'ouii^, except in the neigh- miles, by 50 the average breadth, 
bourhood of (Joopaiig, where prayers J''rom Travaiieor this district is 
are performed by a Malay clergy- ^separated by a high ridge of woody 
man, the scriptures having been mountains, of extremely dilfieiilt ac- 
traiiihated into, that dialeet. cess, its surface being generally Hat 

The Malays of the < more eastern from the sea coast until these liill“ 
isles adopt so many foreign ti rnis, are approached. The country for 
and the practice is so prevalent, that .30 miles to the north of the tow'n ‘bf 
%(he term Easa 3'imor, or the eastern 3'iiincvelly is open, and tolerably 
language,, is apjdied to any sort of well cullivaied. 'J'liis trart, being 
jargon. In Captain Cooke’s first vojv* situated between the eastern ami 
ag?, a resemblance between the hui- western polygars, wms, during the 
^iiagc of the people of the South Sea early Carnatic w ars of the last <*en- 
islgnds, and the Uiliabitants of many tur>,tho favourite field of their de- 
ifaidfi oyiie Indian Archipelago, has predations. 'J’his district contains 
been remarked ; but the coineulcnec no rivers of magnitude, but is w ater- 
is found pai liciilarly strong at 1’i- ed by many streams flowing from the 
mor, as well asintlie mimeralvS. Re- western inoniitnins, and in favonr- 
,sidos the dialect, there are some eus- able sety^ons yields abiiiulant < m])s 
foins among the natives of this island of rice and cotton — the latter is of 
still more .striking, for their simi- an excellent quality. A very small 
laritv.^ They practice the Tor»ge- jiroportion, however, of the produce 
tooge of the Ericndly islands, w hich of this district is exported eitJuT by 
they call Tombook ; and ilie Hoomee sea or land ; on the rontran , during 
of Otalieife, which tlicj uamc^Ra- nnfai-ourable seasons, rice is sorntv- 
mas. T*ney likew'ise place on their times brought from 'rravancor. 'riio 
graves oflerings of baskets, filled chief tow ns are Tiniievcily, Tutcco- 
with tobacco ;uid betel. In 1809 a ria, Vypaiir, Callacund, Natrada- 
valuable present of cannon and am- cotta, and Coilpatam. Being in its 
munition was sent by the British go- immediate vicinity tlic productions 
Vernmeiit to the Sultan of Timor, of Ceylon w ould probably thrive in 
who then held out against the Dittcli. tjiis distiict. 

(Blighy Stavoriniis and Notes, Ley^ The principal article exported to 
A^tic Registers, ^c,) Madras from the Tiniievelly and 

Timor Laut. — ^An island in the Bamnhd districts is cotton, which 
Eastern Seas, situated lletwixt the is afterwards consigned for sale to 
seventh and eighth degrees of south China. In 1811 there w as a great 
latitude, and the 132d tad 133d of deficiency in the cotton crop. The 
east longitude. In length it may be next in value arc the various assort- 
estimated at 70 miles, bvt 26 the merit of piece goods, whic h are gc- 
av! 'rage breadth. Except its dimeii- ueratly of a. coarse description, and 
and geographical po.si4ion, no- a considerable quantify jaggorv, 
iJuiiff further is know n respecting it With some indigo, dry" ginger, ati<l 
Tinxkvelly, (Tm/flVuA*, oftc of cocoaiiiits. In 1811 chayrool to tife 
xy«/«er).~A district ill the value of 34, 8I|(> rupees, arid cafda- 
Koiryh of {ndl^ situMcd piinci^^ morns 3025 rupee.s, were sent from 

bciv, (k iitn 4 (%hth.and loth hence to Mudra.s; but the fonner 

of norih latitirde, arid.ociOdpj'in^ the" was probably' the produce of Ccyloii, 
^ .«ira tk-va>^b';vn cxIreitjUy of wHki * and the latter of tlie Maljibar ton.st 
mi>eal)e(l the; ]icmnrila. To The imports’^ received from Ma- 

Mortli it lias MaffiiriV and Marawas; dras ^e*iriconKidenible, and consist 
^ ijio S/E. it is so])arated Irom C^-; of l^Oi^ and supplies of ICiiropo 
loK^ by^ flK: CJviif of Maiiaari' and oil alid ‘tJhihk goods for the statipiis; 
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besides which, a few dru^s and ar- 
ticles of small value in use among 
the natives, either medicinally, or 
for their numerous ceremonies, are 
received. The import trade from 
places beyond the territories of ]Vla- 
dras, is principally confined* to large 
consignments of betel nut I'romTra- 
V uijicor and Ceylon. The foreign ex- 
port trade consists of piece goods to 
Eoinbay and Ceylon, and of chank 
shells to Bengal. The total value of 
imports from places bi^yond the ter- 
ritories of the Madras goveriniiciik 
between the 1st May, 1811, and the 
301h April, 1812, was 292,113 Arcot 
rupees, viz. 

rromCe}lon - - - - 20,614 

Goa 2202 

Ti avancor - - - 261,898 

Various places - - 17,399 

Arcot rupees 292,113 

The total value of the exports to 
places beyond the limits of the Ma- 
dras Presidency, during the above 
period, was Arcot rupees 189,152^ 
viz. 

To Calcutta - - - - - 31,313 

Bombay ----- 11,506 

Ceylon .117,709 

Various places - - - 28,621 

Arcot rupees 189,152 

The ])rineipal sea-ports of this dis- 
trict are Vyjiaur, Tiitac(»riii, Coil- 
palani, and Colasacarapatam ; at 
wliieh harbours, bctw'een the l.st 
May, lSll,and the 301h April, 1812, 
436 vessels and craft, jneasuriiig 
10,100 tons, arrived; and 336, mea- 
suring 8103, departed. 

'I'lic Mahommedans in this dis- 
trict are very few, and the primitive 
Hindoo tiiannei's and customs are 
scarcely any where sden so pure and 
uniuixed. A | iparently the riapse of 
20 centuries lias made nu change in 
their habils and custoiiis. The col-, 
lories among the hilUoii the westerif 
frontier of Tiiiuevelly, pi eeent no- 
thing of tlic^ ugliness or deforwily 
wliieh generally chameterize the 

26 ^ 


habitants of the hills and wilds of* 
fJiudostaii ; on the coiifraiy, they 
are tall, well made, and well fea* 
tured, and are of a inanlial disposi- 
tion. Before they were thoroughly 
•reduced to order by the British, their 
arms were lances and pikes, \|pws 
and arrow s, rocicets and matchlocks ; 
but whether with or without other 
weapons, every man constantly car- 
ried a sword and shield. 

Ill times of remote Hindoo aii^* 
tiqnity, this district formed part ot^ 
me great Paiuliaii empire, the capital 
of w hich was I'anjore. During Hie 
early Carnatic wars, from 1740 to 
1760, it sw armed w ith iiidependeid; 
polygars with uncouth names, sbeh 
as the Piilitaver, Niibbee Khan, Ciit- 
tcek, Catuboiiiiiiagiic, and Pania- 
lumci'ulch, in a state of [»crpetual 
hostility, each having his fort or den, • 
situated among the woods and fast- 
nesses, winch llfbn almost ccjjyereft 
three-fourths of the country. At 
this period, in conjunction willi Ma- 
diim^ Tinncvelly was farmed for 1 1 
lacks of rupees of reveniK; ; .and low 
as was the assessnicnt, it generally 
mined the farmer, from tlie difficulty 
of collcclion. In this disorderly 
slate it continued unlik 1792, from 
which period the Company collected 
the tribute ; but, until very lately, 
the polygars of many of the smallest 
tracts of country exercised not only 
civil but criminal Jurisdiction; tlie 
serv ices, a& well as the lives, of their 
subjects, being at their disposal. 

When th^war witli Tippoo com- 
menced ill 1799, and ^hc Madras 
army was actively employed in his 
dominions, a formidable insurrec- 
tion broke out among the southern 
pollams of Tiunevelly, for the quell- 
ing of which a body of troops w'as 
marched into the country. This oc- 
casion was taken for disarming the 
Doiygars, demolishing their forl^and 
' strong holds, and reducing them im- 
mediately tb the civil authori.ty of 
qe Company. A temporary sirrslngc- 
meiit was sds<r concluded for the re- 
venue, and, ill 1801, by treaty' with 
Um Nabob of: Arcot^ the absolute 



S(mTrig:n1y of (lie prnviiiro Vhs «r- 
»pn'n‘d" III this \rar:i srruiul iiisiii- 
look plan* unionu; Ilit* soiifli- 
♦*ni polIaiiiNV'vliirli "us ooiishicrnl 
Ui bo rniau oted M itli another, a<^ 
that tiiiio I'xisliiit!: in tin* ,T)iiu!i«riil 
an«l« Miiiabar conntru s, hut tin* 
s\\\i)]v ofVcrliiaUf supprossnl. 

'I’lio sfronj;* moasnros adoptoil in 
i‘onsn|iioiu!t* of tlio socoinl rt‘lM'llioii, 
bavin;;* pvoiUicod the olforl of gc- 
'iHTal tib^diciicc to govrnnnent, they 
n'oro followed tip by an extension f f 
a Jirrmaiieiit assessiiieiil of the re- 
veiine, whieli tins earned into elUicl, 
in. 180;); and, in 1806, produced 
66*0,315 star pagrnlas. In this man- 
ner, b\^ the energy of govcriiineiit, 
aiul the extinction of a divided uii- 
tliorify, oni? of the finest districts in 
tbc C-arnalic has been converted 
from a state ofanareliy and eonfiisioii 
U) one of subordination and pros- 
periK'. (5tA Reports Report on Ex- 
termtl Commerce, Orme, Fullarton, 
Lushington, Hudson, ilf'C.) 

TIxNnkvklly. — A town in the 
Soiitliefn Carnatie, 60 miles N, by 
Fi, from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8®. 
45'. N. JiOiig. 77®. 50'. 15. 

'Vixcni. — A town in Tibet, si- 
tuated in ^lic 'riiigri Meidaiin, or 
Valley of Tiiigii, on the banks of 
the ifivcr Anin. Lat. 27®. 48'. N. 
Long. 86®. 45'. 15. I'Voin hence to 
Teshoo L<»oiiil)oo the road is level, 
and it was hy this route* the. NepniiL 
army marcdicd when it* invaded Ti- 
bet, and plundered 'Feshoo Loom- 
boo, in 1792. At Ibis platie the Mc- 
])aides(? were ih'leated by the Chi- 
nese, {Jurkpalriek, Ve.) , 

Ttim.uaii, (Tripnro).— X large 
di.slriet in lleiigal, situated priiii'i- 
pally betufjoii the 22d and 24tb de- 
grees of north latitude. On tlie north 
it is bounded hy Silliet and Dacca; 
on the simth by Chittagong am! the 
SI jf; to the cast it is .st.*pamted 
hills amV deep forests Jniin. the Bir- 
in:gi<d«Vmiiiions; and cm the 
has (lie great Hi ver jVlegniVttiidiitic 
(iistriet of i> 2 fuea Jclulpoor. By 
Ahiil liaxel, ill ills described 

•Itbllovvii : 


Iba'dt'riiig upon Bhattyis a very 
extensive eoiiiilry sidijeet to tllV-! 
chief of 'i'ipi'rali ; him they style 
^ eyah Manick. hoever is pos 
.se.'j.sed of the rajahshtp la*ais the 
iitle^of \rnniek, ami all tlie, nobility 
are called Nairain. d'heir military 
force l onsists of 101)0 elephants, and 
200,000 infantry ; hut they have tffw 
or no cavaliy.’^ * 

'Fliis district, also named Itoshe ■ 
nabad, is the chief eastern lioiin- 
dary of l)(*ng:il, and is of veiy large 
fiiinensiotis. In 1784 it was esii- 
iiiatcd to eoinjirelu'iicl 6618 s(|nai'« 
itiilex, hill various lands hnvT since 
heeii added to it, and its eastern 
limits are not yet aciairsilely defined. 
Towards this ipiarter the country is 
exln.'mely wild, and overgrown witli 
iiiiigle, aboiiiidiiig with idephanls; 
but that part of it adjacent to tier 
IMegna is rich, fertile, and commer- 
cial. I1ic inhabitants of the moiiii- 
taiiioiis and woody tract on the east- 
ern frontier are iisiined Kookies, and 
live in a state of Die most savago 
barbarity. Among these forests^ 1li4? 
gayal is found in a wild .stale. 'I'hat 
jnirtof tboTiperah district sitnatex) 
fill the jMegna from Daoiidixnindy b# 
Liickrpoor, is famous for the pro- 
duction of excellent betel iint, wliich 
is held in high cstiniatimi by the Hir- 
niatis and Arracaiier.s, w ho come an- 
Dually and buy itneaiiv all up, paving 
mostly in ready tiionev. 'I’liis tratlir 
is so regularly established, that Ilin‘\ 
eontruet for the produce of the betel 
nut jilantatioiis for the siice«*eclniu 
years. 7’hc coarse cotton goods ol 
this country an* known all over thi 
world by the names of bafta<^s an<* 
eossa^S, and are an execllent ami 
Mibstantinl fahrii*. '’Jliey form an 
tiually a eojisiderablopuiiion of tin 
BiestTiidia. ^UoinpaDy^s iiivesHneiif 
and are also hvfgch' exported by pri 
vafe Aerehants. 'Hie chief towni 
of this (lYstriet are Comiilah am 
Liidklpoor. ■ 

The tidnilier of elephants aninuili; 
caught 14 Tiporah is Very consider 
able, hilt they are reckoned inferio 
to tliosc of 'Chittagong and Pegu 
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'I'lio lieig;lii of this niiiuiul hits, in 

>trij(;i!t], h(‘<*ii o-ifittly 
ill liidiii tht^ hc‘i;i^hi ui' t'ciiiaUrs is 
lidm scvoii h> t ij^ht ft t l, 
and thill oi' lijidos IVoin lit^ LO 
ti'i't, nu'itsiin'd at th<‘ slionld(ji\ its'* 
Imrscs an;. "J'lic hir^irst ovri* know n 
with rr'i'taintv )udnii!;‘(;d to Asoph 
lid Dow lull, tin; Nidiuh ofOiide, iiinl 
W'Jis tiikni in 1700; tin; |u*rp(*ndirn- 
Jiir h(‘i^}il ill thn shoiildiT was Ji) 
I’l'td six iiicJK^M. Oiic! iM'loii.niiiif tt» 
till' \iihoh ol' Din i-a inoasiin'd 10 
Irct lii«h. 'I’hr lirii;lit loqiiirt'd ktv 
tin; Ihilish ^'oviTininMit. in l>oii>;'iil 
Ihr tiu* (•h*|ihimts purrhiisvtl fur Ihoir 
stTxin*, is iiiiir Irrt. 

'I’his district iip|)0nrs tt» h:i\r h<‘<*n 
tin; sent of iiii iiidopcndent lliinloo 
priiicipniitv, j'or ninny eoidinies at* 
ter the Alnhoiiinn'ditiis lind h\ eoii> 
quest ohtaiiieil possession of the rest 
of Tieii^iil ; hut its limits, prohahly, 
iiid not tiieii as now atipr<»a(.‘!i tiu; 
hanks of (he ilrnliinnpuotra and 
Vre^'iia. Hy .Maiioinniodun hist<t- 
rians it is termed the (‘oiiiitry of 
.lanenn<;’nr. In A. D. I‘i70 it was 
inxiiderl hy 'I’o«*hril, tin; I’utan ;^o- 
\(‘rnor of lien<>’ak who pliiiidon;d 
tJie iiihahitunts, and brought away 
100 elcphniils. in 131:1 it was a^niti 
iiixudi'd by Jlyas, the second iiiile- 
peiidimt IJeiij’iil .suvereiy:ii, who car- 
ried nil' jiiiiiiy valiiahle eli'pliants. 

For iMiiiiy sneecediiiy; >ears this 
stilt/; eoiitiimed lo pr<*ser\e its indcT 
{Knideiiee, w Inch is surprising- when 
its vieiiiitx to Diieeii, so lunj;- the 
4;a|ntitl of Jltm^al, is cotLsidered. It 
was, however, at last bron;;:ht into 
subject ion jii 17:13; xvhen a nephew 
of the I'iperiih rjijahs tied to Ilaeea 
and idpi^'sied iissistiitice, which was 
^I'iiiited iiiider the eominaiid ofMccr 
iriihlieeh Ouhili. 'riihs ohker ci-oss- 
ed thy Jlrnliniajiuotra, and ..beiiij; 
eoj id acted h\ tin?* Jieplicw, tlicy 
r<*aehed the capitul^eloi-c^he rajah, 
had linio to prejiare foa^aii efl’eetual 
ri.'sistaiiee ; he was, in C4jnsc<liuince, 
obliged to. Ily ior. iv)fMjl»o. to the fo- 
rests aiwi uioujitaiiis., 'flie iwphew 
Willi put in j^os,s/issh)n of the gQvqrii- 
iiicnt, an ooiidition of paying, a Iw' 


annual irihntc ; and the wind/* ex* 
tensive tract of eoiiiitrv beeame a 
jir/ivince (d* tlie Alogn I empire, itself 
on tin; eve of dissoliitioii. AVheii 
the eonrpiest w as eompieled, lln> aii- 
fdeiit name, aeeordini;' to a idahom-s 
iiu'daii praetice, wnsciniiiged tlwl 
/if Houslieiia^iad ; and a liody of 
troops was left under a foiijdar to 
support tile young rai*di. Along with 
tin* rest of lleiigai it devldvi d to the 
lirilhsli; and, in IHOI, was estiimM*' 
^‘d to I'ontaiii 7o0,0t)0 iifliahilaiit^K 
111 the )iroportion of three' Malioiu- 
inedatis to iiiiir .Hindoos. {Sfcii^irf, 
J. (tvaiii,, (mx. (Vc.) 

'rinoov, (7'irun). — A district ^n 
the /'ast ('oast of ISoriieo^ sitiTati'd 
betw ('(‘11 th(‘ third and fourth (U'grees 
of luji'th latitude'. 'I'iie (’oa.>it here 
is ail low maiigroK' land, the nioiin-* 
tains being very distant inland, ain^ 
inhabited by Idaan, tin; ahorigiiu's^ 
of th(' island. TJie ('onntrv a[^oniiTls 
with sago trees, whieli being the 
chief snst(;iiaii(‘(‘ ofllie natives, tlu*y 
]ihi||t aiiimaJly in gn'at niimin'is to 
pntveiit any delieieney,* lis a eon- 
siderahie linn* iinist elapse' hei'ore.* 
they are lit lo he eiil down. 'Fhe 
produce of the ('oimlry consists prin- 
eipuliy of sago and himi nests, both 
of wiiieh are in great phrnty and 
perfe(;tioii. It also yields wax, eanrs, 
rattaii.s, mats, hoiu'y. hiedn; de mar, 
and ill some parts gold. In this dis- 
triet there an* many rixers, the? lang- 
cst, luuiutfi the IJai’oxy, or Ciiran, 
IVoJii ditfenait places near it, has 
aluHtl. three' fatiuims wate'i* at tin* 
mouth ; blit there are .*^e;veial shoals, 
which reiide'i* th(! assislani e of a 
pilot iiAes.sary. 

The tribes know’ll hy the names of 
Tiroon and 'Fedoiig live C'hu;fly on 
the N. J'k i;oast of llornc'u, and ari^ 
reckoned a savage and piratical race*, 
addicted to eating the li<*sh eif tlicir 
enemies, 'I'lieir language iillle 
Hiioiiiij* hut is, reekpiicid peculiar, 
and U|e p/;ople are probahly .fi tribe 

f f the ahorigities, imnied 'I foiftfena.s, 
ilaaii,. nr .VtfoiT/^;. {ioncst^ 
Tifniple, &-f.) 

TokivN IjK.ssi- vs. — A xluslttj of 
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'very small isl^s, situated oflf the cast uncommon strenp^b. Lat. 18®. 60'. 

of the Island of Booton. Lat. >J. Lou^. 9(i®. 40'. E. 

6®.* 40'. S liOn^. 1*33®. 35'. E. The province of Tongho is said 

Those niirnttrous little islands arc to be rich and populous, and is usn^ 
all of them cither coiiiiocted vvith, ally governed by one of the sons of 
or surrounded by rocky shoals, be- the Bimnn monarch, who takes his 
tlvce:t wii'urh very rapid currents set title from it, being called Tongho 
strongly io the eastward, and render Teekien, or Prince of Tongho. 'J’lic 
the nuvigaiioii htizardons. I’hey are iuhabilants excel in the nianufactdro. 
inhabited. {Scawrivus, ) of cotton cloth, and the land {^ro- 

^ ^J'oLo Bay. — A dcc[> bay tliat in- duces the best betel nut in the em- 
.(icnls the cast side of the Island of pirc. In this luxury the Birmans of 
«Celei»es, tin? coast of which hai all ranks indulge so freely, that it 
been hut little explored. tins become with them almost a ne- 

'foLoi R Isle. — ^The largest of the cessary of life. The natives of 'I’on- 
Salibabo Isles, named by Yaleiityii glio are famous for their liccntioiis- 
Karkallang, and by Captain Hunter ness and fcTodly, and among the 
Kercola'6g, situated between the Birmans notorious for their inso^ 
foui th ami fifth degrees of north la- lence and dishonesty. {St/meSy ^-c.) 
titude, and about 126®. 30'. cast 'I’onk Rampoorah* — A Rajpoot 
longitude. town in the province of Ajrueer, 60 

I’liis island is from 80 to 100 miles miles S. by JE. from .Tyeiiagur. Lat. 
circutnlert lice, Rud is in general 26®. 7'. N. Long. 7.6®. 58'. E. 
of a fgoorl luiglif. The face of the This fort, with the adjacent dis- 
country is eoniposed of steep hills Irict, belong to Jcswiinl How Ilol- 
aud oxteUFive vallies, every part kar, and were taken by the British 
being covered w ith trees and ver- in 1804, but restored at the ensuing 
dure. >f is well eulfivated and po- peace. 

pulmis, the iuhahilanls being mostly ToNORU,(fr — A town 

Alahonmu daus, who wear turbans, in the Mysore, where are still to be 
anil are covered w itli coarse cotton seen the remains of the walls of an 
clotit. 'rheiV houses creefed on posts ancient city, which indicate that 
are v, ell b\iilf, and neatly thatched, they must have once been of great 
the w liole exhibiting a considerable extent. The reservoir is also a very 
degree of civilization. great work, and said to liave been 

'Jfiie Dutch had formerly a flag formed by Rama Anuja, about the 
h(‘rcj but, about 1773, the Magiii- year 1000 of tlic Christian era. It 
danese exercised a sort^of jiirisdic- is made by a iiiound erected bcf 
lion over the island, and exacted a tween two mountains. Tippoo at- 
tiibiite, which was usuaHy paid in tempted to destroy it by cutting a 
sl^i^cs. iCu;itain Hunter^ Forrest, trciicli through the mound, in the 
4*c. expeefation (it is said) of finding 

Tomime Bay. — A bay which treasure at the bottom. The tank 
deeply indents the N. li. quarter of was repaired after the Mysore coii- 
the l.slajid of (!clobcs, and abound- quest, and the towm is in eopsc- 
ing with small rocky islands and qucticc fast recovering, (JF. 
rocky shoals, it is also named Gqp- rmn, ^c.) 

iiong Telia Bay. TooLiAPoOp, {Titlpapura), — A 

IV/NDi.— A tpw'n on the sea-coa^t town id" tlie Nizam’s territories, in 
of the Southerii CHrnatjc, district oi' Uie proyidte of Aurungabad, 110 
Maraw as. Ls^t. 9®. 43'. N, |j<mg.«cmilcs S.:£. from Ahmcdniiggur. Lat. 
76®. 5'. E. , ^ i This 

Tongho. — Ac^own, district, and place itf unfortifled, and contains a 
fortress,^ in tin; Birman dominions, iiujiibi&i* ov small pagrMlas dedicated 
tl^l^tcr being accounted a |>lacc of to the gbdddss pbavaiii* ■ 
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Tooloombaii. — A town in the tensive district in tlir interior of Cg- 
Algh;m Icrritorios, in the province lobes, bordering to tlifj north on tiic 
of Mooltan, situated on the south A Iforczc Mountains, which separate 
sitlc of the Ravey Riv<*r, 60 miles it from the Bay of l\)niiiiic ; to the 
N. E. by E. liom the city of Mool- east upon Loboc an«f watljo ; to the 
* Jj®**S* 72S south upon Sccdciiriiig; and to the 

13 . E. . • w^esl upon the Mandaresc Moun- 

Toombuddra River, (Tunga tains. • 

Bhadra), — I'his rivcT commences A largo pil)portion of tlie Ta Rajja 
r,car IJooly Onorc, where two rivers tribe, who inliabit the central parts^ 
whose names give it this title meet, of Celebes, are aborigines, and iin- 
I'lie 'J'uiiga, whieli is tlic northern coiiv< iied to the JMalioniincMlan faith. 


liver, takes its rise in the .Western 
(ihauts, about half a degree sr^lh^ 
i»f Bednore ; the Bhadra, from a 
chain of hills situated to the east- 
ward of the; Ghauts, nearly opposite 
to Mangalore, and known by the 
name of the Baba Booden [fills. 
After (lowing through a jungly coun- 
try for nearly a degiec, it joins its 
iiaiiio and waters with the Tuiiga at 
Koorly, a sacred village iicJU'Hooly 
Gnore. Eroin hence taking a sweep, 
ilrst northerly and westerly, and af- 
terwards to the east, it continues a 
very winding course, until it falls 
into the Krishna, marking the north 
western frontier of Ihe British do- 
iiiiiiioiis in this quarter of lliiidostaii. 
(il/oor, F, Buchanan, ^c.) 

Toomoon. — A small town in the 
province of Malwali, 84 miles W, 
by N. from Chatterpoor. Lat. 25®. 

N. Long. 78®. 35'. E. By Abu! 
T'azel, in 1582, it is described as fol- 
lows : 

Toomiir is a (own situated on 
the banks of the River Butmali, in 
which arc seen mermaids. Here is 
an idolatrous temple, in which if you 
beat a dm in, it makes lio noise.” 

J.ooREYooR. — A tow n in the Car- 
natic, 24 miles north from rrichino- 
poly. 'Lat. 11®. 11'. N. Long. 78®. 

. 48'. E. ' ' 

Toree. — A town in the province 
of Bahar, districts of Raiiighur, 125 
miles soiith front Patii^ Lat 23®. 
42'. N. Long. 85®. 2'* E, ^ 

Toroff, XTara/‘).-^A town in the 
province of Bei)|aL district of 
rah, 77 miles N. E. fitiia Dacca. LaS 
24®. 20'. N. Lcihg. 18'; E. 
T^uraVja, |Prt|yd).*-^rAa e:fc- 


Thcy arc said to eat the juisouer.^ 
’ made in w'ar. Another portion We 
entirely on the water in their vc^sels,^ 
coutiiiiially roving rotiiul Celebes, 
the island of i^iide (Eloris) and 
^itmbhawa. These last am frcjpnftit- 
ly named Boadjoos, and subsist by 
fishing for biclie dc mar, and catcli- 
iiig tortoises for the shell. (JStavori^ 
HUS, Leyden, ^c.) 

'J'ournagiiaut. — A pass from tne 
Coiican province, through the wjesfr- 
erii range of mountains to the inte- 
rior, 33 mile’s east from DabnI. Lat. 
17®. 47'. N. Long. 73®. 25'. E. 

^I'his pass is eonsid«‘rably more 
nigged and steep than ftiat of Ain- 
bali.. Eirst an a.sront occurs of up- 
wards half a mile, on the summit ol 
whieli, for one; iiiilc, the road coii- 
tiuiics very rocky, wTien the flescerit 
commences, and is, for a mile and 
a lialf, very sleep, rocky, and diffi- 
cult. At the bottom of this first 
ghaut is a plain of some extimt, en- 
closed on all sides by jungle, after 
which tTicre is another steep to de- 
scend, as nigged as the ])recc(liiig, 
and of longer coiitinuanci;. {Moor, 
§•0. 

'J'<>ijrattea. — A small state situ- 
ated at the southrnn extremity ot 
Celebes, bounded by Macassar, Bon- 
taiii, and the sea, and under the in- 
fluence of tlie DulcIi at Port Rottci:- 
daim Lat. 6®. 7'. S. Long. Il8® 
25'. E. 

'f TiiANQrRBAR, {TurangtioSm) — A 
‘.;l)amsh settlement in the Sdutheri 
Caffialic, situated on tluf^ea-coas 
of the Tinjdre province, 145 mile 
S. fcy W. from® M adras. Lat. 1 1® 
N. Long. 79®. > 55'. E. a 
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cA Danish Kast Imlia Company 
was i'stahlishfMl at C‘op<'iiha"en in 
\6\'2, and the first Daiiisli vessel ar- 
ii\ed on the C^mst of Curoinaiidel in 
1616, >vh<Te tiiey were kindly re- 
- reived hy the Rajah ot’Taiijore, iVoin 
whom ji.h(!y purchased the village of 
Traiicpiebar, with th»j sipall fernft>rv 
adjacent. Here they erected the 
r I'oi t Dansbnrgli, the protection of 
wlii(‘li, and the corre<d condiiet of 
JlK'iJlanish Company^ s(?rvnnts,soon 
•»ul^nie.fed popnlatioii and, ctunmerce. 
'I’he Company however did not pros- 
rpier,f«s, in they surrendered 

lip their charter and property to 
King Christian lA . in payment of a^ 
debt vt hick they owed him, I'nder 
a frugal government, the revennes of 
the jioi't eontiimcd snflicient to pay 
" llie eniTent e\pense.s, and wliile 
Dcntnark eontinued ncntrul hersuh- 
1e(;is reali7.i‘d vast sums hy lending 
tlnAr ii;i^nes to cover JVriti.^h property. 
Oil the unl'ortnuate rupture with that 
kingdom, in 1S67, the Danes were 
depriveil ol sdl tln lr settlements rhi 
India. , 

At pn.’sent, tin; eoinmereial intcr- 
eoursc ol’ thi.s .small .settlement ap- 
appears (jiineipally to he niili the 
Isle of iTsiiifi:!, Ihinee <j|’ V\ ale.s* 
Island, Ceylon, and Ralavia. Its 
iiii|iorts are .'Jinall, and eoii.sisl of fir- 
ratrk, bramly, copper, and palanik 
rahs : the exports are piece goods. 
Ill the tfdid >ahio of its ex- 

ports were 0*2, 8'28 Arcot rupees, and 
of its imf)(»rts .*>8,21^7 Arcot riipe*\s. 
'^rhe inipMil tonnage nas only 236 
tons, and the export 600. 'i he Ra- 
jah of 'raujorc coiitiiiucs to n*(tcivc 
the 'i'raii(|((cbar tribute aiiiobntiiig 
to 2000 pagodas per annum. (iVac- 
p/wrsoUf lie port oh llxtirnal Com- 
wiprec, iS*6*.) 

Travmncop, {I'imvaucodn ). — A 
province at the sou tji- western e\- 
IreinitybAif liindostan, and situated 
hetwtreii\the eighth and IQth degrees 
of north jut it ude.. 'lo th^ north it 
is hon ruled by the territoricK of . the 
Cochin Rajah; or)| the * south r und 
west by the sea; and on the (3a.st it 
4?* po^rateil from Tinncvelly hy a 


range of lofty hills covpred with 
jungle. In length it may he esli- 
mule<l at 140 miles, hy 40 the ave- 
rage breadth. 

'I'hc face of the eountry in this 
firoviive, iuthc vieinity of the inonii- 
taiiis, exhibits a varied scene oi' liill 
and dale, and winding streams. 'I'lu'se 
waters How from the hills, and jire- 
serve tiu' vallies in perpetual vci’^ 
dnr<*. 'riic grandeur of the .s<‘ene is 
much enhanced hy tin? lofty forests 
^;With which the iiiountaiiis arc cn- 
veitjd, producing pepper, cardamo- 
iiis, ca.ssia, fraiikiiiceiisc, and other 
aromatic gums. In the woods at the 
bottom of the hills are many elc- 
phaiits, hiiffaloes, and tigci-s of the 
Inrgc.st si/f?. Monkics and apes are 
very mimcroiis, and henl together in 
llneks. 

'I'hi? agrieiiltiirc and productions 
of 'IVavaiieor, vvi‘H adapted to its 
more favourahh^ elimate and supe- 
rior soil, dilfer materially from the 
cultivation and crops of the Car- 
liatic. Tliii wet (;ijltiva1ion is con- 
ducted witliont the aid of tanks, tin? 
seasons allbrdiiig siitricicni moisture 
for the cultivation of ric<* on every 
spot (it for that purpose; ami as the 
utmost degree of industry is exert- 
ed, the(]uan1ity produced in a coiiii- 
try like this, where the crops never 
fail, must be very large. I’lie na- 
tives assert this to he so coiisider- 
ahhi, that the whole of the govcrii- 
ineiit expi'iises, civil, military, uml 
rrligifMi.'i, are di frayi’d from the wet 
cnitivation alone, without infringing 
Oil the rc‘vemn‘S aeeriiing from the 
dry .spei-ics of cultivation, 'flu; lat- 
ter eimsists priiieipaliy of the follow- 
ing articles: V 

i^*ppcr, of which from the to 
10,OIM) candies nnty lie prodiieeU an- * 
iiiially, and valin il at 485,0.00 rii- 
|K*es, l or this Valuable article tho 
^Truvain or«gover«iiient only pay the 
CidUi *alor 30 i^ipoea per candy* Be- 
lial lint is also moiinpoliscfl hy go- 
p veriiinetit, which makc.s advances to 
the cultivator, Rinl resols it at a great 
profit. Cocoa jnit trees ape vi ry nti- 
p>crou>s uud. are assessed according 
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to th<‘ir prodiiciive powers, and arc 
iisntilly divided into four classes, the 
tax upon each progTcssively ineieas- 
iiii;*. All additional tax on this ui- 
tii le, levied by the Dewaii oK Tia- 
vuiieor ill caused igi itiMiirri^c* 

tioii, uliieli coiititiiied iiiitiMlic tnv 
was rcpealtNl. Ol* the liaii- sorts of 
tn-es, tli(r first arc the seareesi, and 
it is obscrv(.*d limt north ol' t^liiiloii 
(Conlaii) cocoa nut trees an^ tiir 
more abundant than south ol' it. 

'I'lie timber lorcsis of 'rravniicoi^ 
are in j»iMicral I'iiriiicd, the rcve^ino 
to ^‘ovcrnnw'iit varyinu: according* to 
cireii instances, but estiniat(‘d on an 
average at one lack of rii[»<‘cs per , 
aniiuin. Among the oilier articles 
of nioiiojiolv are ginger, farmed for 
t2r),0(i0 rnpt'cs per annnm : «*oir 
30,000 rupees; tiirimTic 10,000 ni- 
]iecs; anil koprab, or driid cocoa 
lint kernels, ':20,000 rupees ]icr an- 
num. 'l'oi>ac(‘(i for tiie cniisiiiiiptioii 
of tlu^ proviiii.-c is generally brought 
from Ce}Ion, tlie aviTage ipiaiitity 
being 40(K) bales, each of nhieli 
costs the 'rravaneor goveriiiiient (50 
rupees, tuid is afterwards resold at 
‘i*iO rn]»ees per liale : loOO candies 
of cotton are also a.nimally iinporli d 
from Surat, upon wbicb tin? goverii- 
nicnt levy a duty of -to rupees per 
candy. 'I'lie governiin’ut receives 
from the piireliase <»f eardiiiiioiiis 100 
riiticos upon cvei’Y candy, besides 
full reimlmr.seiiient of all expenses 
attending the original advance to 
ibi* enltivator, and the ehai*ges of 
transportation. 

Ill the interior of tlie IVavaiieor 
diitU?s are exacted on tlic transit of 
all articles, and the payment at one 
l»laeet .scarcely ever exempts the 
trailer from a repetition at miother, 
])asses being imknovvti except for 
some articUrs tln^ are already fann- 
ed. Among <otly?r coinmoditi(‘S pro- 
duced iii tlin eduntry, 9 od taxed 
the government, 01% if^assia bnds, 
inaco, long mitmegs,* Avild snlJVnii, 
iiarwully, eocuhifi iiidieus,lH*es* Wa>ii 
eJqdiaiits* teeth, apfl' jtttndftl wood. 
Jflic^ sc?}ucii.stoiii.s of Tmvaiieor are 
farmed^'jiiid realize oh an avmgc 


about one lack of nipces per atl- 
miiii. 

ili‘sides those above stated, (Iiere 
are various idber soiw w s of reveime 
to the 'rnivaneo:* g«»\ eminent, sneli 
as taxes on ('liristian feslivals. and • 
upon nets and tisb('riii<';i ; 1^,111 ‘the 
most impoi^mt is a eapitalion tax 
on all males from 1(5 to (>0, with the 
exception of Nairs, Moplays, ami* 
arlilieers. 'I'bis operates as: a tax on 
the soil, and eompeiisales to 
Yermiieiit tlie light assi'ssnieiil 
the grain |n*odm*e. 'flic laiidlniUler 
is boiiinl for all tlir: eiiilivatiifs ftia 
bis estati*, ami each person is assess- 
,ed three fauams. 'I’Ijo number yay- 
iiig has been estimatecWal *J!r>0.tM)0 
jiersons. 'flu* sum total rif all lliese 
exactions lias Ijceii l onjeetured lo 
amount to *20 lacks of rupees afP^ 
nmilly, wliicb is exebisixe of idie 
Wf‘t eiillivatioii as menlioned abovj*. 
and from 1be*d( lail lierc fticM'tiled 
some idea may he formed of the lis- 
eal regulations midt'r a genuine I lin- 
<k )0 governnienl. 

Pepper, the great slaijdi* of 'IVa- 
taiieor, lias fallen so greatly in value 
as to lie almost unsaleable; wliat 
formerly broiiglit 2*20 rupee's per 
*aiidy, has gradually fallen to liltle i 
above (50 rupees, 'fbe Hast India 
Company have, in eousefjueiiee. 
eonimiiti'd their .subsidv, vvliieii used 
to be paid in pepper, for om' in 
money. 

'J'lie old subsidy aniountrd 

to - ;)«i.ir>G 

The iviw subsidv to - - 40l,f}.o;'> 

^ lliipees 7H.‘},111 

Hie priueipal sea ports in Ibis 
province are Anjeiigo, Couhm, AU 
beeca, and Colesbv. Sliong eiir- 
reiits run along the coast wbii Ii fre- 
iMicTitly can v .diips, bound foil ml 
Capiy Comorin, a eonsitlti»iblc dis- 
tance to the vvt'stvvarri. 'fhe rajah’s 
usual place of residence js Trivati- 
daj.atam^ • 

• ’Tins proviiitfc beii'ig one of the 
siiMiVisioiis of' tlio A]|^!abar Coast, 
the ihaiincrs aiul <*«sto‘m.s gr^itlyre- 
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tjnible Ibosc ^escribcil utidor llic 
ailii lo ^lalaltc'ir. The liiiidoonia li- 
ners are pi'e?(‘rvrd in screat purily, 
this heiijj; tlw' dtmly country ol* fliii- 
dosfan iit ver subjected to Malioin- 
•niedan crtiujucsl. At :i very early 
period llio rhristian religion p;aiiied 
a fotitinu: ill 'I ravancor^ and its sub- 
sequent prepress \V{us so peat that 
this pioviiiee is now esliuiatcd to 
coiilaiu 90,000 persons pnifcssin^ 
tbi?. i.'hristian doctrines. In soini* 
.'[^irts Clirrstian churches arc so -nii- 
.nicrous, oiul lliiidoo temples so 
lArc^tbitt the traveller withfiiniciilty 
believes bnuseirto bo in India, The 
mpst coKUuoii name }jjivcn to the 
ChricAi.'.n'i <)f Malabar by the Hiii- 
dotts^ol the country is tlial of Naza- 
raiie i Alapila (Aloplav); but very 
rrcqueiuly Suriaiis, and Siirianc'e 
Mapiia. A groat projiortion of the 
lisbermen on tlio sea coast of Tra- 
Yaficor^aiid Malabar; generally, arc 
Chnsliaiis. 

The terrilorii's of the Travancor 
cliief, uhose proper title Ls K.<^it 
Bam Buj;di, were foriiiorly of small 
extent, and paid tribute to Madura; 
but, from 1740 to 17o5, the reigning 
king, tliroiigli a variety of successes, 
some of whvdi hafi been gaineil 
against the Dutch, added to his do- 
minions all the couiitiy as fur north 
as the boiindaric.s of Cochin, and 
inland as far as the muunlains. These 
conquests were cll’ected in eonso- 
qucuce of the rajah having had his 
troops disciplined in the European 
manner, liy Einslcichius dc Lanoy, a 
Blemish oificf;!. In April, 1790, 
Trovaiioor’ was attacked by 'Kp- 
poo, who having forced the Vajah’s 
fortitied lines, penetrated to Vira- 
pidly, and but for tlie iiitcrfeiciice of 
liOrd Cornwallis would have, wholly 
subdued the province. 

On Hio 171h of Nov. 1795, a treaty 
of a1li:w/:e was concluded between 
the Rajah of Travancor aixd the Bri- * 
tish government; by the Conditions 
of whieh certain lands t^ep from , 
him by Tippoo w^^rc restored, and 
he agreed to pay a subsidy equiva- 
lent ^4i^^xpensc of threa batta- 


lions of infantry, to be maintained 
for the deleiice of his dominioiis, and 
ill the event of war to assist llie Bri- 
tish witli his ow - 11 forces. 

By a second treaty, concluded on 
♦the i‘.{lh 1805, with Coloiitd Ala- 
eanlay on 'the part of llu? British go- 
ycriiiin’rit, the rajah w^as released 
from the last-ineutioned condition 
in the former treaty ; in considera- 
tion of whic h lie engaged to pay aii- 
iiually a sum equal to the expense of 
one regiment of native infantry, in 
addition to the sum before payable 
for the troops subsidized by him. 
la case of iioii-p:n nicnt the British 
were niitiiorizcd to eoileet the a- 
mouiithy their own agent; free en- 
trance being also given during war 
to all tlic.‘ rajah’s forts and towns. 
Provision was made, that the rajah’s 
incomes should in no case be less 
than tw'o lacks of rupc^es per aiiniiiu, 
with oiie-iifth of tlu^ clear animal re- 
venue; and the rajah transferred the 
managoiiieiit of all his external poli- 
tical relations exclusivity to the Bri- 
tish. 

As frequently happens in native 
go veriiuien Is, the dewaii, or prime 
fiiinistcr of Travancor, attained an 
iiiUucmec in the province whieli wlicd- 
ly superseded tliat of his iiiaster. In 
1809 his coiiduet became .s(» refrac- 
tory, and hostile to the Britisii iiiter- 
e.sts, that war ciisui'd ; and his strong- 
ly fortilied lines, guarded by a nu- 
merous army, were forced by a small 
detachment of Madras troops, and 
the w'hole coiinlry'iii a short lime 
sululued. {MaSS. Treaties, C. liu^ 
chamn. Fra Paoiu, Orme, 'Sr.) 

Travancoii.— A town ill the pro- 
yiiice of Travancor, 47 miles N. \V . 
fropi Cape Cumpriri, and 4G4 inih s 
Iniveliing distance from Aladrus. • 
Eat. 8®. 3pr. Long, 77°. 12'. E. 

The ancient riantv ol! this city was 
Mailarsu ^JaneSf^fieniiel, ^c.) 

^ Treman.— <A town in the Cania- 
iip, situated on the mulli hank of 
tlib Colprboii, 20 uiilcs N. N. E. from 
Tnivancbr/ Lat. 11®. I'. N. Long. 
79®.20',E. ... 

'Pwcili^ppotV, 
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A fortific.d town in the Soulhcrn and from Calf-ntla, 1238 milcsJi^ 

Carnatic, situated on the south side {Orme, bth Ueport, .Vf.) 

of the Caver}’, 107 miles S. E. from Tricoloor, ( Trivnlur ). — A town 


Roiidichcrry. Lat. 10®. 5(f. N. 
Eoiiff. 78®. ‘50'. E. 

The country round Xrichinopo^% 
although not so highly cultivated as 
Tanjore, is rendered productive of 
rice by the vicinity of lliat branch of 
'the Cavery named the C’olcroon. The 
size and situation of the city, the 
abundance of subsistence in the 
neighbourhood, and the lorig rcfv 
deiice of Mahommed All’s second 
son, Ameer ul Onirah, rendered 'IVi- 
chiiiopoiy the favourite residence of 
the Aluhonimedans in the Southerly 
Climatic. On the adjacent Island 
of Scringham are two rnagniticent 
pagodas, which have long command- 
ed the veneration of the Hindoos. 

This city was the capital of a Hin- 
doo principality until 1736, when 
Cliiiiida Sahel) ac(|iiired it by trea- 
chery, but lost it to the Maliarattas 
ill 1741. J^’rom these depredators it 
was taken in 1743 by Nizam ill Mu- 
luck, who nil his departure to the 
l)(?coaii ilelegated Anwar ud Decii 
to administer the ad'airs of the Car- 
natic ; and on his deatli, in 1749, it 
devolved by iiihcritaiici; to his se- 
cond son, the Nabob Mahommed 
Ali. It in consecincnce sustained a 
memorable siege by the Ercncli and 
their allies, w'hieh lasted from 1761 
until 1765, in the course of which 
llic most brilliant exploits were per- 
formed on both sides ; but the extra- 
ordinary military talents displayed 
by Lawn'iice, Clive, Kilpatrick, Dal- 
ton, and other oflicers, and the heroic 
valour of the llritish grenadiers, pre- 
sen«(l the <-ity, and established the^ 
British candidate on the throne of 
the Caniatic. 

At present Tuchinopoly is the ca- 
|)ital of one pT the districts, into 
which the territory tinder Bie l^fa- 
dras presidency 4ias bceii subdi- 
vided; but up to 1812 had iM\Ji been 
permanently assessed foi* the r^c- 
iiue. . . 

• Travelling distance from Madras, 
268 miles ; Irom Serif igapatam, 266; 


in ihc Carnal ie, 41 guiles west from 
Pondicherry. Lat. 11®. 69'. N* 
Long. 79®.‘20'. i:. 

Tiu5!iapoor. — A towii^ in* the 
Soulhcrn (^aniatie, 86 miles S. S.W. 
froni Taii.jorc. I^at. 10®. 21'. N. 
Long. 78®. 65'. E. • 

Tkincomalk. — A town, fortress, 
and excellent harbour, in the lakiiid . 
ofCevlon. Lat. 8®. 31*. N. 

81®. 23'. E. 

This place occupies more groifivl 
than Columbo, and is naturally 
strong ; but it coutaiiis fewer iugises, 
and is much inferior m pofiiilaticii 
and ap]>earaiicr. The circumfer- 
ence within the walls is^ about three 
miles, whieh place includes a Iiill^ 
rising point immediately (►vi r •the 
sea, and covered with tliiek jun^jle. 
The fort is*strong, and (;omthaiicls 
the principal liays, and in particu- 
lar the entrance to the grand bar- 
Jjonr or inniT bay, which atlords se- 
curity to shipping in atj seasons and 
weathers, being .sufficiently deep and 
capacious, and laud locked on all 
sides. This harbour is overlookcil 
by l''ort Ostcnbiir^i, erected on w 
ciiff w'bicli projects into the sea* 
— ^Tbis forlrr.ss is of considerable 
strengili, and was originally !)uilt 
by tlie Portuguese from the ruins of 
some celebrated pagodas, which tlieii 
oecu|Mcd the spot. Port’ Osten- 
burgli cannot be attacked by soa iih- 
til the fori of Trineomale be first 
taken, and the enVance of the har- 
bour forced. In the bay the shores 
artf so bold, and the ivater so deep, 
that it is almost possible to step from 
the rocks into the vessels moored 
uloRgside. At the extremity of the 
rock on which the fort stands a strong 
battery is erected, and there the flag 
staff is placed. 4* 

The harbour of Triucomale from 
its Codvenient siUiatioiijs one of our 
most valuable accjuisitioihi in India* 
When the yiolctit monsoon com^* 

' mciices, alt vessels on the Coast of 
Cofomandcl and east si<i^ of the 
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litrv t»f TjOIijtj*! nn* <o pul In 

sru, aiul till'll 'J'riiiroiii:iii> is tlirir 
oiilv plan' nl rcrii^c. A vessel li-um 
Madras I'l'iii aiv'i;i<' iiei'i' in (no clays, 
and tlio iiat lMji.ir is to in; iiinde at any 
rSi'asoii. 'f ill' snrroiindiii*!: roiiiitry 
is luoiiiitniiioiis and uood\, and liot 
so ri'itifr as to attiiU't settlers, tJie 
eiiinati' iM-itiu: (‘onsidereA one uf tiu' 
4^Mntest and most iinlieulth> uf t!ie 
' islomL 

'I'ht rr fiavc? I»c?eii l»nt fen* Kh- 
CfcTyean setriiTS, tlie soeu'ly lieili^' 
(•omposi'il almost ('X<‘!iisi\(‘ly ol* (be 
l»iii(*<rvs ot‘ tlic' repincMits stationed 
here. 'I'lie Ion er classes are i hic'IK 
j iiiidoos iVoiM tlie opposite coast, and 
a I'eV ,!*o!d«iiid silveisiniihs, nli(» are 
native (’e>!oiu'se. Jly tlic exertions 
ol' Admiral Drory, a c'oloiiy ol* Clii- 
haM‘. been established liercxwbo 
eito!li>aU' a larL;e warden, nbieli pro- 
misesin lime to repa\ their itidnstiy. 

admiral also iiifporteil eatlle 
and ponlti'V, vvhiidi he distributed 
amoii^’ tlie native's to secure, il* pos- 
sible, a Mijipiv lor the licet, 'riiiib^* 
’ is pU'iitA and ol* easy aecc'ss, and 
IIk'ic; art' many eo\es, uin re ships 
iuay bt' bove dov. iinitb the jjrc'atest 
safety at ail seasons ; hut the rise of 
f till* tid(‘ is notcSiitlieit'iit for dof'ks. 
I'rom the harreii and iinpnxlueiive 
nature of the efiiintry (here is hen* 
no export Imde vvliatever, I'liti ad- 
Jaeetil woods abound with wild Jio^Cs, 
ijiiifaloes. and ('lepinuits — the hitter 
beini;- tVetpieiitly shot within mile 
of the town. 

Ill 1672 AJ. dc la llaye, the eujii- 
mander of a l‘';imeh s(|uudroii, at- 
tompted a settleiiieiit here; hut, he- 
iiisf oppost^d by the Dutch t::otx*rii- 
iiicnil ofC't ylon, lie boie away for the 
Coast ofroroinaiuit'l. In Jaih 1782, 
it stirnmdered without resistance to 
a> dctaehinent of troops from Ma- 
dras, but w as shortly after with equal 
ease retaym by Admiral SiiftireiUr 

In .1795 General Stewait was sent 
an army agaumt 'rrineoinaie, 
trliere the licet anchored to the south 
•ea^t of the loot, an^ the VJioincde 
frift:ate was unfortiiiiateJy lost, by 
strikiiif^ on u^unken rock. After a 


sieji^e of threr weeks, a bresu'h liav- 
ill*; hiM'ii elleeted and preparations 
made to storm, the Dnteli *;'Overiior 
eapitiilated, altlloll^'ll the garrison 
was superior in iiiiinbers to the he- 
.ste»:iii!>: ariny. Sinei* Ibis period it 
has n'lnained witli the iSritisb, who 
have eojisidf'ialdy improved the for- 
tilieatiuns. {Pcrvivul, A/. Grtthanu 
(S-e. S'v,) , 

'rill XU A NO, (Trnufrannu ). — A M fi- 
)ay town and jirfrieipality on flic east 
^sidf* of the peninsula of M.ila(*e:i. 
amV situated between the 5tb ami 
6lh decrees of north latitude. 

A eoiisiderahle ti ailie is ehrried on 
heiv'; the kiii*4', as in otlnn' Malay 
stabs, heiii*;' tin.' eliief inercliaiit. 
'J’he article most in dmiiaiid is opi- 
iJiii, of which above 260 chests are 
disposed of annually. 'I'lie other 
imports are iron, sli'el, Jieni^al piece 
^'oods, blue cloth, Jhiroiieaii (*oar.se. 
red, blue, and .i;reen cloths, and 
.coarse cutlery. 'I'lie eominodilies 
paid in r(*liini are, j;oId <liisl, (lepin r. 
and tin; the last article is not tbe 
prodiiei* of the place, but iint»oib'd 
in -Malay and Hiiii^ess prows. 

'Irailers on their arrival In.'ie must 
first visit tin* kiiij'-’s mcivIiaiiU vvlio 
will iiitrodiiei' llieiii to the kiii^', and 
to all th(^ iiiah? jiart of tbe royal la- 
tuily. to whom tu'cseiits propoiiloiKal 
to tlieir respeetive ranks must be 
made. 'I’he customs are live per 
cent. aii<l 200 Spanish dollars mnst 
he paid fur aiKdiora^e. unii'ss a jue- 
vioiis barpiiti he made. I or some 
uioiiths of the year this is a danger- 
ous lee sliore, and iuaeei'ssihle to 
.shipping-, iriie (fold tiroeured here 
is of il very iiioMpiality ; hut preciiii*- 
lions must fjuo tuL'U that it he |nark- 
£h 1 with 1iie;kiii^'’.s .seal, that he may 
he Rxsponsible lor its quality. Near- 
ly the whole ti'ade of this coast at 
present eerntres in VVince of \V alcs's 
Island. ’*! 5 

' I'his petty firijieipaJity may be 
coiisiilcmi as one of the most ge- 
i|.uiuV! of the iiiode;ti Malay, states, 

. and here that dialeei is spoken in its 
iCreatest jnirity And iieiiVelioii. 'riie 
j;ovciumeiit has becH oeciisiouaUy 
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ohlijcf'il toj)a.v Irihillc to the Siamese 
inotiareli. {/ilmorc. Sir (•. J^ith, 
Vf.) 

'riiixoMAi.Y, {TirunanviU), — - A 
town ill tiic (’arnalie Proviuee, sitii- 
ateil 30 miles S.S.>V. lioiii, Chit lA- 
pet, ami 30 \v(‘st IVoin (Jnin-e(\ Jjat. 
12'’. l(i\ \. I.orii^. 7i)^. 10'. C. 

In the Caniatie. ^\a^s of the last 
44‘eiitiirv this plaee sustained iiianv 
sieves, and wasnl’ten lakrii ami re- 
fakeii; hnt aimmi;' the riativ(‘s it wa.s 
nl\\a\s iMOH' I'amdiis i'nr its sane tit^' 
titan its stn*n” lh. A ei‘a,u:i'‘\ tivnin- 
lain alxMit t^\«^ miles in <*rreiini*er- 
eiiee, and risiiiu; in the middle to a 
U'leat jiei<ji|il, has, lii’sides «»thevs. on 
the hij;'hesl rock, a sniali ehaf»el* 
vviiieh is held in eMreme vmieratimi, 
tVoin the persuasion, that \\iine\( r, 
<'\(’ept the afipointed itrahiiiins, 
should |)resiime to enter il, would 
iinniediaiely Ik* eoiisntned !>\ a snh- 
leimiK'an lin- risinv, lia- llie oeeasion. 

At this place, in I7(>7, the itoiiu 
hilled annies ol* llAder ami the \i> 
’/am wen- dideated I»y the ilrilisli 
under Colonel Smith, on whieh oe- 
ea.sioii the Nizam lost 70 pieees of 
t'amioii: hnt IlMler tnana;j;(Ml to eai'- 
r\ oir his arlilierv. A slnut, time al- 
terw arils the Nizam eonelndiii a 
peace. In the eondilions of whieh he 
eeded to the Cast I ndia CoiiipaiiN 
ih(‘ Ihda^hanl Carnalie, the domi- 
nions ol' his late ally, ilwler; pos- 
session of whieh, howe\er, eoiild Hot 
be so easil\ taken. (Or/ur, W*.) 

'rmi* A rooii. — A larire open >il- 
la^e ill tile I'ariamahal Province, 
120 miles S.W. tVoiii Madra.s. 

Pi®. 32'. V. Loll*;-. Vi'. 11. 

Here. ire semi some j^ood houses 
roofed with tiles, a spiries of lovri- 
inv louird no wher«> else in C’aniata, 
and whieh ha\e prohahly hi'»*it eo:i- 
stnieled Ity ai oiysiiKui Ironi .Miwlrrfs, 
VAhere the natives, tlmnj|;-h lom4’ iii- 
eonrsO willi CiAopeunff, have 
improved in all t lie ails. At Uiis 
place' an attempt vva.s made by Cido- 
iiel Head to «itio(hiee .«ilk A\oi:gis 
aijd thtr iiiamirmdnre of sn‘^ar, liidli 
. of whi^h failed. 'I’he siliToriiuliu^ 
liiliH heif are Jeng'theiR'jd inw riUi*vs. 


and flic plains wider than tOAvaiaU 
thevAesl. 

Tkipatoou. — A toAA II ill IlioSoiitli- 
erii Caniatie. .">« my<;s S. S.W. froin 
'raniore. Lau 10°. it/. \. lionjj. 
78° 40'. !■:. • , 

'rillPASSOOR, (7V//WWO-). A lOAVll 

in the Carnalie Provima*, TtO miles 
AV. hv N. rrom Madras, l.at. 13°. 
1/. N*." Loiij;. 78°. o7'. K. • 

'rno’KiTY, Cfripati ). — A eelelnat- 
ed Hindoo temple in the Carjptii*, 
f}6 miles W. N. W . tr«ni MaiffiisT-^' 
l-al. l:j°. :n'. N. T!)°. 3:f. I':. 

'Phis paujodn is siliiated in m\ et%- 
vati'd Jioliow' or hasin, mielosial by a 
eireularen\st ofliills, the saerisl pn'- 
eii.' lsorAvhi(‘h,diirinL;‘ tJjo snreessivo 
revoliilioiis of the eonntrv, laiAi* in‘- 
MM' lie.eii profaned In Christian or 
Mahomniedaii feet, nor has (neii^kK 
evlerior of the temple been (werr*‘efi 
blit by a jceimiiK’ Hindoo, 't’he re- 
liproeal intft'ests of tlie liiali^riiti.s, 
and the dillereiil rulers niifter who.se 
sway it fell, eoinproinised this for- 
Jtearaiiee by the pavmeni <>!’ a lar‘;*e 
Slim to tlu! e’overiiineyt, wliieJi in 
1758 anioiiiiti‘d to .30.0lN>l. slmlinsc 
|)f‘r aimnni. At present it is eoin- 
pri'heiided ill the llritis!) posses.sions, 
inif the nweiine derived from it is« 
computed lud to e\ee»;d half the 
ahovc^ simi. 

J3lp*inia,»:es are made to 'IVipelty 
tVoin all parts of Imiia, paiiieiilarty 
from (bijiat, maii\ tin' tiaih'i’S oi 
whleha provinei* of the llaiivan and 
li.'ittia irihes are aeensloiiK'd to pre- 
sent a [M‘r een1ai;’e. of (tn ir protits to 
thisleiiiple aimuallA. 'i'he ineaitia- 
tioii of \ i.shmi hen- Aroi‘ship{>ed is 
iiailied 'IVi|)aii, hill h> tiieAIuharat 
ta.s l>(‘ is eaih'd H.dlajee^ ami hi.<i 
tiiiietion.s ari- snppos*‘d to have a 
partieiitur ndenan r to iMmmn'iee. 
'J’be temple is d<*serihed hv iliu na- 
if acs as heinjf built of stone,- and eo- 
veiVAl wilii fdati^ of i;'il^i^)^Aer; tin; 
iiianiifaeture of snperii>r heuij^s. — 

( I'l l UiJf'i i\fom\ ye, ) ^ '' ■ 4 : 

. 'ruiPONTAKYi — A 1ovvii4« the ter- 
rilorie.s tif Cochin, ItMniles from Ihir 
port of i'ueiutJ. JiHt. ;A 57 ^ X, 
iioug;*. 7t°. 20', J k 
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^his place stands on the cast side 
of a lake, which formerly separated 
the possessions of the Duieh at Co« 
chill from thoi|^e, of the rajah, who 
generally makes it his place of re- 
,si/ieiicc. 

Tritany. — A town in the Car- 
iialic ])fo\ince, 45 miles W. by N. 
from Madras. Latl3°.9 .N. Long. 

4iV. K. 

Thivalknoor. — A town in the 
Cai^jatic province, 35 miles W. by 
"'^.Ironi Pondicheriy^ Lat. 11°. 61'. 
N. ’ Long. 79°. 30'. K. 
e TR»'AXn APATAM. — A town in the 
pi-oviiice of Travancor, 6U miles 
N, W. from Cape Comorin. Lat. 
8°iJ7'.«N. ,Loiig. 76°. 65'. E. 

This is the usual suininer resi- 
dence of the Rajah of Travancor, 
b:ft the t’astic is exticmcly iH built ; 
ilia royal palace is large and well 
built, after the European taste, and 
ddcfkaled with a great variety of 
paintings, clocks, and other Euro- 
pean ornaineuts. It is not, how- 
ever, inhabited by the rajah, whp 
prefers residing in a mean editice, 
where he is siiiToniidcd by Urah- 
miiis. Tlie town is populous, and 
in 1785, ill addition to the resident 
c inhabitants, Irad a garrison of 400 
Patan cavalry, 1000 nairs, and 10,000 
sepoys, disciplined after the English 
manner. (JPm Paolo^ 4’e.) 

Trivatoor. — A town in the Car- 
•^natic province, 60 miles SAV, from 
Madras. Lat 129. 38'. N. Long, 
79°.40'. E. 

Trivjcary, (Trivjkera), A vil- 
lage in the Carpatic {irovince, situ- 
ated on the north side of the Ar- 
riacoopum, or Villenorc River, aftiout 
15 miles W. by N. from Pondi- 
cherry. 

This place at present con. 5 ists of 
a few scattered huts p but Irom the 
appearance of the pagoda, the in- 
terior of ufhich is built of stones, the 
susc of the tower over the gateway, 
which is ^ight stories, and* a large 
stone tuiiK covering several acres of 
ground, we may copciudb, that in 
some former period, Trivicary was 
a ^plac^ of ^cater extent and im- 


portance. Tlie principal streets can 
still be traced, and appesir to have 
been large ; but the Sansc rit inscrip- 
tions on the walls are now scarcely 
legible. The pagoda was much in- 
jured, and ilic statues mutilated, by 
Hyd^r’s arrtiy, as it retreated from 
Porto Novo in 1781. 

Trivicary is now principally re- 
markable for tlic petrifactions tliat 
arc seen in its vicinity. Many pe- 
trified trees of large dimensions lie 
scattered about; some as hard as 
flinty and others as soft as to be n;- 
diiced to powder by the slightest 
pressure. One of the petrified trees 
is described os being 60 fe t long, 
*and from two to eight feet in dia- 
meter. l^hc petrili(;d root of this 
tree is in most places as hard as flint, 
strikes fire w1 tli steel, and takes a 
much Oner polish than any part of 
the stem. It also presents a more 
variegated appearance in its veins 
.and colours, resembling agate wheu 
polished, and the red, when well 
chosen, can scarcely be discrimi- 
nated from cornelians. It is nianu- 
facturned into beads, necklaces, 
bracelets, and other oriianicnts. 

'l lie present growth of trees in 
tlie neighbourhood are princijially of 
the taniaiind species, from which 
circumstance it may he inferred, that 
the petrifactions have the same ori- 
gin. I'radition assigns a groat an- 
tiquity to these petri factions. (VTar- 
f«*, 4-c.) 

Trividy. — A town in the Car- 
Uatic province, 26 miles S.W. from 
Pondicheny. Lat. 11°. 44'. N. 
Long. 79°. 40'. K. During the 
wars of last ecntuiy, the pagoda at 
this place served as a citadel to a 
large pettab, ,by which iianre the? 
people in the south of India, call 
eyery town contiguous to a fortre.ss. 

Trumian. — A in tiic south- 

ern Carnatic^ 44 miles 8. S.W. from 
Tanjorc. Lat. 4 pl 0 ^. 1 1'. N. Long. 
78°.47'. E. 

•TUDUBU. — A vill^ige in the My- 
iore Rajah's, territories, situated on 
the west hank of the Tunga River. 
Lat 13°. 40'. N. Long. 76°. 25'. E: 
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A few ijiilcs 1o Ihe iiorf1i>cast of IJijcllee, for llic inannracttirc of saVt 
this place is a forest coiilaiiiiii;? a (»n aecouiii of the llciigal govcMH- 
great many very fine teak trees, ment. TJ»e article is procured by 
which would be of great value, if iiltraliou from the iniii^ found on the 
the timber could be floalcMl down margin of the Hooghl\ river, near 
the 'J’unga to the Krishna^ aii^ lVon:| its jiiiielion with the sea, and is , 
thence to the Ray of Rcngal. I'he an excellent quality ; in iidditioiLto 
diHiciiliios are great, but do not wliicli, it has a peculiar value with 
appear yvliolly irisuriiioiinlahlc. lin- the Hindoos,* from its being exlract- 
ntciise forests of teak might be cd on the banks of 1 he most sacred » 
roared in this neighbourhood, merely braneli of the Canges. 


hy eradicating the tro<‘s of Ic.ss va- 
lue. (jF\ linvhanau^ Sfc.) y 

Tulgom (or — A sn|all 

town in the torntora*s <if the Ma- 
liaratta pcs'awa, IS miles N.VV. from 
Poonah. Lat. lb®. 46^ N. Long. 
73®. 40'. E. 

On the south side of this idaec 
there is a large lank whi<*li supplies 
extensive ganlons ; but in Ib05-C, 
the town and iieighliourliood were 
almost totally depopiilatctl hy a fa- 
mine, in w liicli it is said, in this vi- 
cinity alone 80,000 perished. It has 
since eonsi<ler:d>l\ reeov<‘red. In 
1778 the Romba} army, when on an 
e\p(Mlition against Poonah, |)<*ne- 
t rated as far as Tulgom, w here an 
action was fought with tlio Maha- 
raltas, after w liich it inaichrd back 
agfuii. (ill. Grahnn, Mvor^ (S'c.) 

'ruMcimu. — A small town in the 
tenitories of the Mysore Rajah, con- 
fuining fixmi oOOto COO houses. Lat. 
13®. UV. N. JiOng. 77®. P^. E. 

'File fort here is well built, aiid at 
some distaiK'c from the ])ettali, and 
I lie villages in the vieiiiity arc. all 
fortified w ith a iiiiid wall and strung 
he<lges. The country around is tole- 
rably level, and i’rcc from rocks.; but 
fiwv trees are to be seen. 

’'l’i\\y.ocK. — A town in the prd- 
vin(*e of Reiigal, district of Hdoglily ; 

• 3o miles S.VV. from Calcutta. Lat. 
22®. 17'. N: Lon^ff. 8b®. 2'. 15. 

'.riic lands in tins neighbourhood 
lie extremely low^j and a#e(protcelod 
from iiiundatidn by duinds or ent-^ 
baiikinents, which are, however, oc*^ 
casiunally brokei\hy the fresh6s,-Rii(^ 
the adjacent country ..suliiijefgcd^ 
Tiilnlock is the he&d* 'quarters of 
an * agejicy, dhtmccted- witli that of - 


Major Wilibnlis of opinio]], lljjp'C 
were formerly kings of 'l^tinraliptS, 
or Turnlook, in Bengal, one of wh^m 
in A.D. 1001, sent an einhas:^ to^ 
<3iiiia, and that he was styled by 
tlic Chinese; 'ruminouielicuu. {Sir 
*IJ, Strachcj/y Wilford, • 


TUNQUIN. 

A kingdom of Intlia beyond- the ' 
(•aiigcs, fonneily iiideqiondcnt, ♦jitt 
•at present eoinprchciided iiilihe Co- 
chin Chinese empire, and situated 
b jjlweeii the 17th and 23d degrees of 
north latitude. 'J'o the south it is 
bounded by Coebini:bi)ia*aiKi Laos; 
to the nuilh by Ihe province of 
Qiiuiigsee in China ; to the east it - 
has the Gulf of Tuqgcjuin ; and on , 
the WTst Luos, Lactho, and part of 
the province of Yuiian in China. 
The country known in Europe by 
the dciioininatioii of Tunquin, is 
jiroperly named Nuoc Aiiani, and 
the inhabitants, the people of Anam, 
which region includes both Cochin 
China and Tunquin. Cochin Ciiina 
is also named Daiy^lroiig, which 
signifies Die Internal Kingdom, and 
'Punkiii, Dangnay, or the External 
Kingdom. 

Our information respcc;ting this 
country is mostly derived from the 
French and other missionaries, who* 
at an early period established them-' 
selves in this and the adja^j^pit king- 
dom of Cochin China. According 
to their uavrations, the tmuntry of 
Tunquin towards China irwihl and 
mountaindus, and the boundaries ; 
not accurately defined . The passes , 
tlnough tlie mountains Ve.sliut up 
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walls, one siil<* of whit h is .:;‘iiai‘u- 
t'll !>> riiiiit'sr st)!(lu.*rs, uikI the other 
t>> those oi' ']'inif)niii. 'riie latter 
'eoiinln is snhtlividetl into ten tlis- 
triets ; lour uf v.hit^h, at the exlrc- 
unities, are ilis1iiij;‘uis’ieil hv the ear- 
diual poijils of the enrupass. 'I'he 
pn'seut eapital is Hae-kiiiL':, or Kee- 
lio, the last l)eiiii; its of'ij;lnal uaiiio. 

Aloiiiilaiiis exlesuiinu; IVoiii east to 
w<‘;<1 separate 'riiui|ti!ii iiilo two 
il\ysM>ns, the juuihorn til* whieli is 
eoiiv'idera'wlv larj^er tliaii l!ui south- 
eru. A [Moioiijyatioii ol lhtjse n<!;;i*s ^ 
^ sept^raies l/aetiio IVoui Luos, and 
others separate 'rumiuiu t‘n)in (’<i- 
4*hiii China. ’l'lie.se iiioiiiilaiiis are 
lii|i:h,vanvl^i!iaiiY of ihi-m teriiiiiiale 
ill sharp peaks. 

The sirasoiis, or inoiist>ous, here 
».rre di\iiled into the wi*! and the 
«|ry ; wliii h are not, how ewer, st» in- 
variable as ill some other parts of 
The rains bej^'iii in May and 
end iii*^ AiijijusI, and are aef oiin>a-. 
iiied bv nnudi tluiiidtT: the eiirreiits 
ahuij? the eoas.1 nin from north to 
soiitli: the tides are \ctv irre^nfar, 
and are sfroiiv^est in No> ember, l)e- 
eeinher, a ml .lamiaiy, and weakest 
ill ALa\, .fiiiie, ami .fuiy ; hut at all 
tinies iiiey rui; with less foree than 
on the open eoasts of Kiirope. 'J’he 
i^eiiend appeuraiiee of the 'I'liintuiu 
nhore indieates a relruy;res.siun of the 
sea, and an advuiiee of the land ; but 
there are some places w here the re- 
verse seeins to have taken place. 

There are ' fe\v Countries better 
sin)]iiied witli waler Dinti Tuinpiin 
and the low ei jiaits of Coehin China. 
In tluj lijst there are above oO riv«*r.s 
that ilovv towards the sea. t0i?v«i*id 
of wbicdi, b\ llieir uiiior!, form the 
lari^e. stream whieli passes Haekhig. 
This river li«as thrown up many 
Jslauds, and its inoiilh is now ob- 
strueled by a bar of sand, wbich; 
prevent^ the Chine.so jiniKs from 
ascending lh»j liver to tlial eJlv. Jt’ 
wall imvigabh; 1^) years ago, at 
wliieh period llutcli vessels Hsetmd- 
cd the stroufejfiS witiiiiMo ieagi]e.s^ 
of llaekiiig^:, ibeseiit tlierc lire 
no ports that can bo on- * 


tered by vessels of considerable 
draught of water; but .shelter and 
anchorage is found among the islands 
that arc .scattered along the coast. 

'J'lu' soil of this kingduin varies 
pie«‘ordiiig to its locality. Ii'i the 
plains it is neb, light, and inarsliy, 
and wi II adapted for the rieciiMilU- 
vaiiuM ; among the niounluins it i.s 
.sandy, gipsoiis, fernigineons, and 
abnuiuliug with stones uf ililierent 
kinds. Tlie country, lakiui alto- 
.gclhcr, is one of the most fovtile. in 
‘ tiijs quarter of the world, and al- 
tiiongli populous, during a season of 
traii<|iiiiliiy, can aii'ord grain for ex« 
p4>rtatinii. Tlu‘ eliij f article is rua* 
of various kinds, ami an excellent 
(piality ; maize is also eiiltivated, 
ami (iitfrriuit s[>cei«'s of yams and 
leguminous plauls. 'J’lie only Eu- 
ropean fruit trees that thriven hero 
are^ lli<‘ peaeh, the plum, the poim*- 
granate, eitruii, ami orange. Vines 
have been plauti d, but the grapes 
ilo not eoiiie to maturity, lieshles 
lliose above mentioned, Tnmpiiii 
prodiiees all tbe fruits (‘onimon to 
the tropif'ui countries of India, most 
of wlueli are th'serihed under tiie 
article Cocdiiii China. 'I'he lea plant 
of an iiili’i’ior sort is said to be phui- 
tifiil, ami it is probable, that by at- 
tf'iilive cultivation its <piaiily migbt 
be inipioveil. Alulbcriy trees are 
plentiful, and siqiplv food for the 
silkworms. 7'liis euuiitrx also eon- 
tains luneh large timber lit for build- 
ing, beautiful cabiiu'l woods, jiarti- 
eidiU’ly the species named eagle 
w ood, of wliiidi a euiKsiderable «|uan- 
tity is c\]>orled, er)eoa nut and other 
palms, bamboos, and rattans, 'riiere 
are mines of vaiioii.s metals, ami 
iron ore is procured in a 'state of 
great purity, it is akso as.serted, , 
there are tin ininos in the inountain- 
oiui track tpwaihw Cliiiin, the work- 
ing of w'hitLh is prolubltcd. Partieh's 
^ of gold are l^mnd in many of the 
'i'uiKpiiii rivcTS ; hut (hey arc iiioro 
afAiiidaiU ill the ^ihountuin streams 
of Iwtactlio .and Liio.s. Salt and sall^ 
peire arc jdenty, and the tirst is 
reckoned of a superior iplSdily . 
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Among Iho aiiinials of Tunqnin Chinese are treated with more fa- ’ 
arc found the clcphaiitj which is the vour than any other nation, and are 
?olc property of the monarch, and allowed to ascend tlie rivers ; a pri- 
Ihe hufTaloe, whicli is cjjiploycd for vilegc also grant(;d to» tlie Macao 
agricultural purposes. I’lie' horses Portuguese; but neither arc per- 
are a small coutem])1iblQ breed, mitted to establish factories on 
Coals aiid hogs an* iiiimcroiis, as shore. « 

are also ducks and poultry, and all The chief aigticles of exportation 
vny cheap. Tlu; rliiiajeeros is oc- fioni I'lmcpiin are arcca, varnish, 
casionally discovcrc<l, hiil tigers of ebony, ivory, calamine which is car- 
the largest size al^ouiid ; there arc ried to Japan, tortoise-shell; sugar, 
.some diminutive he;«is, deer of all and molasses, a cloth made from th^« 
sorts, and moiikt'vs of every dc- iHirk of trees, reed ai id cane mats > 
scri[>tioii. "Pile country generalist cotton and silk, raw and maimfac^ 
hut more esi>eeially the inouutiiiiiuiis lured, and fabrics of mother'Of-pcHrl 
paris, is mtieli iiifcsUMl by rats. In very neatly worked. From China 
'l'iiU4|iiin there arts neither hares, arq imported reliued siigar>cand}> 
sheep, asses, nor eamcis. 'Phe conn- spices, medicinal plants^ drugs, 
try swarms v\itli verniiii, reptiles, hemp, flax, silk stiifls, mercury, 
and insects, vcnoinous and innocent, porcelain, glass work, hardware*, and 
Some snakes of great size arc foiitHl, copper and iron vessels. Through 
hut their bite is not poisonous, the medium of the Furopcaiis, fire- * 
risli an^ remarkably plentiful, and arms and all warhke materials ar^ 
fiirnish the inhabitants with a greater procured and monopolized b> the 
siij)])ly of food liiaii they derive from gcaeriinicnt. Along the sea coast, 
the terrestrial animals; the fisher- in the principal ports, commercial 
men in the maritime parts being fully aflaii» with Europeans are trans- 
its nuiiicrous us the cultivatois. lit acted througli the medium of a ba.s- 
ndditioii to the common soils of fisli tard sort of a Portuguese dialect ; 
there arc turtle, tortoises, crabs, and this is also the medium of all 
shell fish, and niohiseas, the sub- political communications with the 
stance of which is gelatinous and government. • 

nutritious, and particularly agreeu- On account of the fertility of the 
hie to the Cliiiicse, allliough loathed soil, iiilcrsected by numerous rivers, 
l>y Europeans. ;he population of iSiiiquin is much 

Th(j principal articles which con- greater than any other part of the 
stitutc the internal commerce of Cochin Chinese dominions, although 
'J'linquiii are rice, fish, fruits, fish it sulfcrcd severely during the long 
oil, arcca nuts, arrack, salt, oil, su- and bloody wars that took place 
gar, moia.sscs, cassia, bamboos, tim- towards the conclusion of the last 
her, and iron, the natural produc- century. In tliis kingdom there 
lions of the country. The maim- are reckoned 12 principal cities, 
faetured articles are cotton and silk, viz. Bucking, or Kecho, said to 
worked aiad in thread, writjiig pa- contain about 40,000 inhabitants ; 
per, wax, varnish, and brass and Hanrhig, 16 to 20,000; Trauhac, 
irftii utensils. Among the livC ani- 10 to 15,000; Causang, 7 to 8000; 
mals ( xposed for sidciire elepliants, Vihoang, pr town on the river lliat 
buifaloes, oxen; swi^e, ahd ducks, pi^sses through Tunquiu, up to 
At present 'the. exterhal coinmerce w^ibli the Chinese junk^ can 
of the Tuiiqiiiiiesc 1^ conthied to the asceiid; Hiiiinain, a tow’n on the 
coasting trade. In the l7th century*^, same river, contaiiung aboutrSOOO 
the Portuguese, the Butch, the Eng- inhabitants, apd in which the Dutch 
dish, and the French, ba^d factories had formerly a fatslory. Besides 
in ' Punquin. but they havd'long since these, there are *ix other to'^s con- 
been abandoned. ' At present the iaining froni 6 to 7000 souls. y 
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^J’lie rL'ip;iing sovereign lias fixed 
liis residence at Plnixnan in Cochin 
China, and <.»nly visils Tunqnin wv- 
casioiiitlly, hitliongh it is llio richest 
and inosi important part of his 
pire. 

or (lie ten districts composing the 
kiiigdoin of Tiinquiii, the central, 
named Xuiiam, is by tar the most 
po]tiiloiis: this division consists of a 
vast plain watered by numberless 
liavigaye streams, is supposed to 
contain half the population of thC‘ 
cpniitiy, and in every respect re- 
sembles a Chinese ]»roviiu‘e. The 
total population of Tiin’qinn has re- 
■v:ei,\tly been eoinputcd by a misshni- 
ary at millions ; but this estimate 
probably greatly exceeds the reality, 
iiiid he furnishes no ae*.-ount of the 
facts upon which he grounds his 
opinion. It is ealeulated, that one 
.feiitli of. the inhal^itants of L<ow*er 
Tiiir.piin live constantly on the wa- 
ter. 

The ancient code of Tutiquiu law\s 
possessed great eelehrity, an«! was 
iiighly tenerated previous to the last 
conquest of tlio country by Caiing 
»Shiiiig, the Coeliin (liinese emperon 
By the missionary liC Roy it is re- 
presented as composed in tln^ most 
elevated stylo of >CIiiiic’.se, and full 
of iinconiinou modes of expression. 
At present* by the Tiiiiquiin^se Jjnvs, 
punlshineuts are deereed against all 
sorts <d' crimes with great mimite- 
liess, but they are badly propor- 
tioned, offences against manners 
and eustoins heiiig more rigorously 
punislieil 'than eiinios essentially 
dangerous to .society. 

The 'rnnqniiiesc, in ttfoir shape 
and l'< aUm .s, greatly resemble Ihc 
Cliiiiosc ; hut having adopted tlie 
pracliec of hiaekciiirig their leetli, 
their uppearuiiee is rendered addi- 
tionally hideous. In Tunqnin the 
cerdfiiony of staining the t<x*th 
a eonqiosition* takes, place when 
’attain the age of 16 or 17s 
years; jiiid it is eoii^dered as rih- 
giilarly oriiamcxitaJ, the natives aih 
serling^, that white teeth are only fit 
fer dogs. Like the Chinese, the 
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higher classes allow their nails to 
grow to an iinmoderate length, 'fhe 
females are marriagealilc at the age 
of 12 and 13 years, and arc very pro- 
lific, Both sexes arc much addicted 
to the cl'ewdiig of bcfel, an emjiloy- 
ment that suits with their habits of 
indolence. Only extreme neca^ssity 
can rouse them to any exertion of 
magnitude ; and w hen their task is 
aceomplishcrl, they relapse into their 
prior state of sloth and repose. In 
this respect they differ essentially 
ifom their Chinese neighbours, wim 
are laborious and industrious by na- 
ture and habit. 

In Tunqnin the flesh of many ani- 
mals is eaten, wdiieh in other c()mi- 
Irie.s is reje<'ted with ahhorrence; 
the natives not only cat the rliirio- 
ceros and particular parts of the cie- 
phuiit, hut also grasshoppers, mon- 
keys, horses, and dog.s; esteeming 
the. last a particular delicjjey : they 
also eat the mountain rats, lizards, 
some, kinds of w'orms and snakes. 
Possessing so great a variety of (edi- 
bles, the Tniiqiiinesc never use the 
milk of animals in any shape, hold- 
ing it in extreme aversion, a dislike 
which also (*xtends to butter and 
chce.se: tliey have the same repug- 
nance to fresh eggs, preferring those 
that are nearly liatched. May bugs 
deprived of their heads and intes- 
tines, and silkworms fried, arc miicli 
sought after. In conformity with 
the Cliinesc custom, they never 
drink cold w ater, but prefer it tepid, 
or approaching to the boiling state. 

Throughout this kingdom, tlir. 
bulk of the people are not permitted 
to build thedr houses of stone, or 
several stories high ; tin?. larger edi- 
fices, such as tenipit's and palaee.s, 
arc generally constnictcd of wodd, 
or of wood snd brick mixed. 'I’he 
wall w'bich separatc.s Tunqnin from 
Cochin-China is 15 feat high, and 
20 fefit tiliek, and is oxfrcmcly ill 
, built of stone and bricks ; th<; latter, 
for the most part, merely baked in 
the sun*. Tlu-’ road.s are coniinoiily' 
vei^ bad:^but there is one of. a sn- 
perioy description from Backing, the 
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capitiilof Tiipquiii, to Phuxuanjhc 
c apilitl of ('ochiii China, a distance 
of iK'aily 500 miles. 'I’lie tiiaiiu- 
iactmes of this province ai'c llic 
same as those of Cochin China, and 
It is usual to find ail tlic irdiahilapts 
of a vilhij^c following the same 
trade. It is daiJ<:;croiis, iji this coun- 
try, to he known to excel in any 
prcjfession or art ; as the talents of 
the artificer are iinmediately put in 
requisition to Mf)rk gratis for the 
rmiperoi-, for the gfovoriior of a pro- 
viijc'c;, or even for a eorniiiou man<n 
darin. 

Tfhe Tnnquiii(‘sc ha\in^ orii^i- 
nated troiii China, their hni^ua^e is 
inonosyllahie, and a inodiiieation of 
tluj Ciiines(; dialeet, but so inucli 
4‘huii^(ul and corruptc'd, that the 
sjKikeii language is now wholly nil- 
Intx'lligihU; to a native of tJhina, 
while, the written character is iiii- 
d(.'rs<oo(l, In'iiig the same in both 
rounfri<‘s. .Ijeuniing is here, as in 
CJiina, ('ontined to the class of let- 
i<;r('d mandarins. Printing is known 
ill 'rijn<|tiiii, hilt little iised^ there 
being oiii^ one printing otlicc in the 
kingdom, whielf is at Jiaeking, the 
capital. 'I'hd types are of woimJ, 
and not moveable, every additional 
hook requiring new plates and cha- 
racters; f(?w, however, arc printed, 
and these ha\e in general a refer- 
ence to law or religion. The his- 
toricid works arc iiiaccurah?, aiid 
not to he depended on. There ai’e 
a I3(?w hooks on moral subjects, 
which are mostly translations tVom, 
or comnienh-rk's on Chinese books; 
and the sciences here probably re- 
main stationaiy, in the same stage 
tliev had readied 1000 years ago. 

'i’ho religion of tlie Anam nation 
(Tiiiiqiiiii and Cochin China) is a 
inoditicution of the Tluddhist system, 
nearly resemhiiiig tifat which pit;- 
vails ill Qhiiia; bufi hlemted with 
many local and peculii’j supersti- 
tions. As in China, tlie Tunquiiieso 
have a proloiuid veneration tor tbeii* 
p parents and ancestors, considering 
tliein as tutelary ilivihities, who 
watch and jjifrotect the families of 


their descendants, and possessing 
power in proportion to the sanctity 
of their lives during their existence 
on earth : to them sacr^lpes arc of- 
fered four times a year, and every 
third anniversary of tli(3ir death is 
celebrated with additional pomp.* 
'Flic higher classes are described as 
adherenis of C’ohfucius, who submit 
to the w'orship of images and other 
eeremonies, through deference to 
the public opinion. 

^Somc of the more barbarous tribes ^ 
worship the tiger and the dog ; to * 
the first human flesh is offered, an^ 
to the last a still more disgusting 
oblation. Traces of this worship^ 
are found among the moui|^inGcrs^ 
on the ]>orders of India, as well as 
ill the pro|)or Indo Chinese; nations, 
the tiger being also worshipped by 
the llajiii tribe in the vicinity of 
Garrow Hills in Bengal. The Quan- 
to, an ancient mce, who inliabil^ 
Kan hang, or the mountainous rllngc 
which divides the Anam countries 
from (>liina, regard 1h('ms(*lves as 
the oiiglual inhabitants of Tiiiiqijin 
ami Cochin China, and consider the 
Attain tribe as a Chinese colony. 
The Qiian-to have a peculiar lan- 
guage, and write with a ^ftyle on the 
leaves of a plant, termed jiw'a in the 
Anam dialed. The Moi, or iVIuong, 
arc also mountaineer races, wiio 
speak a langiiagt; dilferent from the 
Anam ; but it is not know n whether 
they be original tribes, or only 
bniiiches ol the Quau-to. 

The Christian religion was first in- 
troduced by the Portu«;uese about 
tlie begiuiniig of the I7th century, 
and subpcqueiitly, while the French 
had commercial establishments, they 
endeavoured to communicate the 
benefits of a religion, which, its most 
debased and conupled state, is in- 
finitely superior to the purest of the 
iiidian doctrines. The Engl^ and 
Ij^tch had also settleiiieiits, but 
nefver interfered in religious con- 
' cerns, being whollyabsorbcd iff ^heir 
commercial pursuits. At an early 
period the Jesuits ient missionaries 
to Tunquin, and had mad^ couri- 
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derabie ]iit)jpress, until bring mis- 
pci-tcd oF c-Jirr} iiig on a sri ret poli- 
tical KMTCHpoiulcm’e with tlic (.'o- 
riiiatvf, they ucie expelled. 
^Missionaries wltc snbscqiirnty ex- 
|iodited In Louis XIV. under life 
* chqraji;ter oFconniieri'ial aji'enls, ulio 
settled a taetory, which was also in- 
tended to promote flic von\ oi-sion of 
the Tunqninesc, On l!iisc\ent the 
Portuguese Jesuits returned, and dis- 
epntos aiising betwixt them and the 
^ I reneh missionaries, the contest \v-« 
icreiicd to the Pojie, who ordered 
^ic Jesuits to quit the country. 

During the ISth ccntuiy tlie cxcr- 
^cisC of the Christian religion wjis 
g«;»KTaPy prohibited, sometimes to- 
h'rated, and at particular periods 
persecuted with the greatest cruelty. 
’J’Ikj most noted eras of perseentioii 
were A. D. 1712, 1722, and 1773, 
when the Chinese had (amsuh rahlc 
•iiitlpeiice; hut after the civil wars 
eoiiimenced, the goveriiineut lost 
sight of religion altogclJier. 'J'lio 
year 1700 was the time wiiqu the 
Christvni persuayion experienced 
the most favourahlc treutineiit, inis- 
sionaiies being permitted to settle 
iiiidcr the denomination of inathe- 
iiiatieiaiis, r 

111 Tiiuqiiiii and Cochin China, 
the missionaries and their (‘onverts 
have suffered much more from the 
maiidai'ins and inferior otlicers of go- 
Tcmmeiit, than from tlic emperor, 
wlio is dis|K)srd to be extremely li- 
beral in his religious opinions, lie, 
notwitiislaiiding, exhibits a repug- 
iiaiice to the introdnelion of ail new 
inodes of beliet^ as an innovation 
dangerous to a state^ wher^ customs 
ha>c tin; force tif laws, and an al- 
teration in the religious affects tlic 
political system. 

In addition to these, other obsta- 
cles present (hcmseivcs to the pn>- 
pag;ij^:oji of tlie Christian religion in 
Tmiquin, among which is tiic oAi- 
gathip imposed on ev^ty ^uyet’t of 
coifirilmting to the support and w^r- ' 
ship of the nathjnul Iciols, and to ap- 
pear at certain festivals which have 
b^th a bivit and religious character. 


The exlrcmc revenues paid to the 
tnaiirs of tlieir departed ancestors, 
is also an iin])e<rnneiit of consider- 
able w<‘ight. The Jesuits tolerated 
their usag<:s, from wliieh it is not 
eivw Iq detach the natives, hut tlie 
court of lioiiie disapproved of this 
iiKlnlgenee. Another ohj(.‘ction of 
great iuoment with the rich, and 
with th<‘in only, is the reniineji^ioii 
of pol;,gaiiiy, and the being obliged 
after couNorsioii to restih.'t them- 
selves to oii6 wife. Tn spite of all 
r.tliese ditheullies tlie Christian reli- 
gum has in this region made gii;aj 
pr<»gi'ess, and if the missionary state 
incuts he eon eel, in A. D. ISOtK 
eomprclK tided in 'i'luuiiiin 320,000, 
and in Coeliin bin a 00,000 [lersoiis 
professing that faith. 

Tnnqnin, Cochin China, (^atiiho- 
dia, aiaf Siaiiipa, are recorded to 
have aiieiimlly fornu'd part of tlie 
Chriies<‘ empire ; hut on the Mogul 
iiiYusion of China from '^J’arlary in 
the 13th century, the Chinese go- 
vernors of the sou til took tin* op))or- 
liuiity of setting up the standard of 
iiidependenec. In this manner se- 
veral distinct kingdoms were creat- 
ed, tlic sovereigns of whieh, how- 
ever, continued to acknowledge for 
many years after a nominal vassa- 
lage to the throne of China. The 
Tunqniiiesi^ princes gradually as- 
sumed a gr<!alcr degree of independ- 
ence, and about A. D. 1553, arc as- 
sorted to have subdued Cochiii 
China. 

For some time before and after the 
above era, the sovereigns of Tiin- 
qiiiii, wdiose title was Dova, were 
kept under by a succession of here- 
ditary prime ministers, na;ncdCiiuas, 
similar to the Alaharatta Peshwas, 
or the Mayors of the Palace “in 
Fnince, uiid^^ the second dynasty. 
The subseqnont history of this coun- 
try is rfltlicr cJniiiscd, nothing being 
presentcikfo the mind hut a succes- 
sion of assassinatious ahd revolts, 
and a perpetual fluctuation of boun- 
daries. • About the year 1774 a ro-* 
volution b'egan, whicli is described 
at soimn Ickigili lim&r the nrtid« 
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r»u;h*iii CliiiAi; ami aftor a saii- 
j;uiii:»!y warfare of 28 ytar.s, coii- 
with leaving the niiphe as it 
at present exists, 'riiinpiin was 
comiuered by Cauiig- Sliuiig, 
the Coeliiii Cliinesfi sovereign, ahtnit 
the year 1800, and has ever since 
l»e(*n rilled by a viceroy di^legated 
from the seat of govcrnineiit. (A>c 
JSi^sfichcre^ Layden^ Stmtuton^ fVc*) 
— A town in the province 
* of Delhi, situated on the east swle 
of the Jnnina, 47 miles S. S. K from 
the <*itv of Dell'.i. l^at. 2fe^. 6'. Nf 
Long. 7 ;^. JHV: L. 

Tl’PTUk I\Ivi:k, {Tapati). — This 
river has its siiiirre m ar the village 
of Batoo!, among the Injardy Hills, 
from whence it puisnes a w<‘steiiv 
direction throngli the .provinces of 
Miaiidesh and Onjrat, until it joins 
tlie sea. about 20 inijes below Surat. 
The whole eonrsf;, which is very 
winding, and through a fertih* eoiiii- 
Iry proilueing inncJi of tlie cotton 
c.\)iorled from Surat and Bombay, 
may be estimated at 600 miles. 'I'he 
slioals crossing the mouths of the 
Tiiptei? and Nerbudda, arc known 
to (he Guji-attees by the names of 
Shorut ami Dejbbaroo. 

'I'In? first Mabommedan army that 
crosseil the mouiUaius soulJi of Uie 
Tiiptcc, was led, A. D. 1298, by 
Allah lid Dceii, iie[)he\v, and after- 
wards the successor ol’ Feroze, the 
reigning .sovereign of Delhi. {Svott,. 
Drvmmondf \2tli TRegistcr, ^r.) 

Thkbah. — A town in the province 
of Bahar, situated ut the soiitli- 
easti'in extremity of the district of 
t ’hiita Nagpoor. Lat 22®. 32'. N. 
Long. 85®. 6'. E. 

'J’CKIVACARAY, (pr Torovocftra ). — 
\ tinvn ill the Mysore rajah's terri- 
tories, 47 miles north from Seringa- 
pal am. Lat. 13®. 7'. Long. 76®. 
60'. E. . ^ 

This place consists of an outer 
and an inner fort, strong!^ defended 
by a ditch and mud wall, 

.suburb at a little dlstancc.contaiii- 
ing above 700 houses. It possesses 
two small temples said to have been 
built by^ a Sholun Eaya^ who was 


contemporary w i lli Sankai* A schary a , ^ 
the restorer of the dcclrines of the 
ViMlas. 

Tliis prince is famous "for having 
erected temples throiiglioiil the eoiin- 
n*y south of the Krishna River, all 
of .thf'ni very .small, and biiilU en- 
tirely of stonc.» Their style* of ar- 
chitecture is also very dilferent fr6m 
that of the great t<>mpl<;s, such as 
the.x>ue at Coiijevcram, the upper 
Hearts of whieli are alway s formed trf, 
iSieks, the most conspieuoiis park 
being the gateway. This last iiien- 
tioiied system of architecture scctfis 
to have been introduced by Krtshiia 
Ray a of Bijanagiir, as the Rrabtniiifr 
aK.sert tliat the 18 most, owlebrified 
temple's ijn the Low'er Carnatic, vv<?ro 
rebuilt by that prince ; for lliey do 
not allow' that any; temple of eelc- * 
brity was eitaded during the present • 
yng, or ag<\ aitj^ough m*arly .600^ , 
years of it are passeil. (/’. 
ndii, 4‘e.) 

Turon Bay. — A commodious bay 
in Caebiu China, named i.lan>an by 
the natives, and situated IG®. 7'. 
north latitude. The eliamie) into 
tliis harbour is round tlie north east 
end of the riaiisau Peninsula, hav- 
ing ail island to the iioilh. All the 
coast is safe to approach, the water 
shoaling gradually troin 20 to seven 
fathoms. The botttim is mud, and 
the aiiclioragc safe tlirouglioiit, A 
small island within the harhoiir is 
nearly sunTiuuded with such <lee]> 
water, as to admit of vessels lying 
close aIongsid(j to heave dow'n or re- 
lit. At llic soulhern ewttremity of 
the harbour is the mouth of the river, 
which Iliads to Turon eity\ It is 
about 200 yards wide, with about 
two fathoms depth, .and its current 
into the bay sufficiently strong to 
excavate a cJianticl through the sand 
banks. The rise and fall of the 
tides is very unequal, at oil^ time 
only six feek and at others .so high 
as 11 prT2 feet. In the iieiglibour- 
hpod of Tiirmi« and along the* ad- 
joinlngcoast, the winds have been 
fmnid variable all llie . year /liroiigb, 
the periodical winds losing their in- 
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fluciicc near the shore. September, 
Oelol>er, and November, are the 
seasons of the rains, at wliieli limes 
the ri\«*rs iihhidate the low eountry. 

'riie town of 'rnrt)ii stands about 
a mile above tin* moinh of the riverf 
aiid«-as wt'll as the peninsula, liar- 
bonr, and river, is oiamed by the 
natives iiaiisnn. The houses it con- 
tains are low, and mostly built of 
bauiboos, whieh arti eovert'd with 
feedv j^T'^ss, or rice struAV. 'Mie op- 
;oosile side of the rivtT is divided 
into lields surrounded by feucc.?, and 
cu'lt’.vated with tohaeeo, rice, and 
siipir canes. '^I'hc markets in the 
4o>yii is plentifully supplied with the 
vefjJetubK produce of tropical cli- 
mates, and lar«^<j quantities ol* poul- 
try, especially ducks, 'riie bay 
abounds widi fish, and in some of 
the boats the l;sli()rnien reside w ith 
{heir tamilies all, the year round. 
(5rc at numbers ortlyinj^ iish are '.mmc 
taken In ieitiiij? douii into the sea 
deep eaiiheii vessels with narrow 
iieek.s, and bavled with pork, iV. Iho 
ofi'ais of fish. All the gelatinous 
substance, whether animal or vef^e- 
tahh', are considered by the natives 
of ♦hi.s coast, generally, as extremely 
nutritious. * 

This port w’as anciently the chief 
man for the trade of Cochin China 
with the (Chinese rinjiirq and Japan, 
but, prior to 1793, when vi.silcd by 
liord Macartney, the city of I’m on 
had sniveled greatly by the civil 
wars, and was .surrounded by ex- 
tensive masses of ruins, lii 1787 
the fhaiiusula of I lan.san, orTuroii, 
was ceded to the I'reiicb by the so- 
vereign of Cochin China, In return 
for assista<ie{' promised him ; hut the, 
French revolution breaking out, pos- 
sc.ssion was never taken. The ves- 
seds that re.sorl here at pr&scnt are 
either junks from ilifiereiit parts of 
Chin:l?orc*raft btdoiigiiig to the 
tugiiese of Macao, j’hpse la.st carry 
on a considerable portion of the fo^ 
reign trade of this cwnnfry, wheCe 
they dispo.se oft Iw refiis(i of Curopeaii 
goods, jvbich they buy up in the 
Cintoii market. 


PERGUNNAITS^ 

The country to the S.'W. ofTiiron 
is level and fertile, and the soil most- 
ly clay mixed w^itli sand. Along the 
coast art? seen rnanyrivers and canals, 
wdth boats of various sizes, and some 
junks of above 10b tons burthen. 
(Sfatwton^ Harrow^ 

’I’uricoiiiN. — A low n on the sea- 
coast of the province of 'riiinovelly, 

85 mili s N. JC. irom Cape Comorin. 
I.at. 8°. 6T. \. Long. 78° 23'. F. 

At this place tln'rt? is a ptiarl 
Jiidiery, but the ]>earls found are 
nnicii inferior to iliose procured in 
tin* Bay of Condaltby in Ceylon, 
being stained wiOi a bliieor greeiiisb 
liiigt?. Tilt; Dntc.h bad here formerly 
a fort and factory. 

I’w i:\T V-FOl'R 1*P.R(? UN\ A HS. — A 
small tiistriel in the province t)f Ben- 
gal, situated chieny tt) the south of 
i'aleuMa, on the east side of tlic 
Biver rbiogly. In extent it coni- 
t>rcficnt! • ahoiil 882 stiuare miles, 
and was first Ibrmed iulo a land- 
holder’s jnrisdiolitin in Dec. 1757, 
and conslitntetl the zemindary of the 
Coinjmny, and jagliireof Jiord Clive. 
Ill 1 705, a ten years prolongation tif 
the jaghirc to liOrd Clivt; was oh- 
taineil, after which it rcvcrtctl to tlie 
East India Company. 

bince that period, frtim the quan- 
tity of waste land brtniglil into cul- 
tivation, and the number of ghauts 
(landing placi's), religions temples, 
and other linikliiigs eonstriicted, it 
would appear tliat this territory has 
progressively improved with resptud 
to population, cultivation, and com- 
merce. >\ ilhin its boiniduiies there 
are 190 seminaries, in whieh arc 
taught the Hindoo law, grammar, 
and metajiliysics. 'Flu se Kistitulions 
are maintained from the product; pf 
ceiiain charity lands, and by the vo- 
luntary contiiKnlioiis of opulent 1 1 iii- 
doos; IVj* a*oiwal expen.se being es- 
timated at 19/>00 rupees. There is 
but one tnadrissali, or college, in 
‘'^liicb the Maliommedan law is 
taught, in the Vl Fergnnnahs aiid^ 
districts adjacent to ■ Ciilcutta^ It 
contains no brick or mud forts', but 
such as are extremely old, or in 
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ruins ; and, although so close to tlie 
})residciic 3 % is greatly infbstcd hy 
<hicoils, or river pirates, who rob, 
torture, and murder. 

Jn the 24 Pergnniiahs and con- 
tiguous tiistricis, the Hindoo iu)ia-4 
hitants arc r(;ekoiied in the. pfopor-^ 
lion of three to one Mnlioininedaii ; 
and the nninlx^r ofinhaliitmils of all 
descriptions, taken in tlie actual eiin- 
inerat ion of the farms, may he esti- 
iiiuted at l,()2o,00t). If to thes<^ he 
added tlie iiihuhitaiits of Caleiilt:u 
fOiTiput(?(l hy tlic police? magistrates 
at f>00,000; tin? total p<»pula1ioif of 
tin* 2t Ih ignimahs, the town of Cal- 
eiilta, and the adjaee^iit districts 
within 20 miles, will auioiint to 
2,225,000 [x'rsons. (.■/. Omdt, iith 
iivpnrt^ Vc.) 

M’wHNTY-l’orR Hajahs, (or Chou'- 
leisia ). — A large <listrict in Northern 
Himlostnn, situated between the 
28th and 001 h degrei's of noitb lati- 
tude, and <li\id(‘d iiiio2 t petty prin- 
eijialities, tlie wluile of which are 
trihutary to the government of Ne- 
Kcspeeling these states little 
is known exc ept their names, whieh 
are us follows: 1. Lamjung; 2. Ka- 
ski ; ;3. 'riinhoo, or ’runuohoo; 4. 
iailkoat; 5. Pnrbot, or Miiiiibum ; 
(). Noakjde; 7. Pyoori; 8 . liUtta- 
hooti; y. llhnrkoto; 10. Jurliooii; 
1 1. Kcesing; 12. Gherii'.g; 13. Dhoar; 
14. Ihilpah (tSu* low land of wbien is 
named Uiitooi) ; 1.5. Gooliui (ditto) ; 
10. Wigha; 17. Khain lii ; 18. Dang; 
ly, Moosikote; 20. PnrtliaTia ; 21. 
Jhilii ; 22. Nulliana ; 23. Dhoorkote ; 
24. Ismail. {Kirkpatrick^ 4 t .) 

TwkntV-Two Rajahs, (or Bami), 
— A district ill Northern Hindoslan, 
ti ihnlary to tlie Nepaiilcse, and di- 
vided Tiito 22 petty principalities, the 
following being the names of the 
largest. 

Jamlah, .TajarkSto, Cham, Acham, 
Ruogum, Moosikote (second), Roal- 
pa, Miillijauta, Bujljang, Dylich^ 
4iiiliaiia (second), Bamphi, Jehavi, 
Kalagong, Ghjotiakote, Goo^im, 
Xiujror, and Danmcca. IKirhpati'ic^, 
It. ^e,) • ^ 

TyRHdoT, {Tnhuta),'^A district 


in the province of^Baha/, sititated 
prineipally between the 27th ami 
28tli degrees of north latitude. 'I'o 
the iiurth it is boimded hy the dis-, 
triets of MoewanpotR»aiul Aluek- 
wany, which are subject to \ef}aul ; 
on the south it has llajypoor and* 
Boghpoor ; to the east is the Ih'iigal 
dLsti iet of Pimteuh ; and on tin* west 
Bettiali and Ha|ypoor. In 17S4"Tyr- 
lioot w as estimatcil to eoiitaiii, in all* 
its dimensions, 5033 s(|iiare miles. 
By Ahnl J''azel, in 1582^ it is«lp- 
scrihed as follows: ^ 

** Sircar 'I'yriioot, coniaining 74 
mahals, mcasui-emeiP 200. 404 •bee-® 
galls. Rcvoiiiie iy,lvy,7.'7 dams. 
^J’his sircar funii'dies 700 eavsdry, 
and 80.000 infantry.’^ “ 

Altinmgh not hiily, the srirIVice of 
this distric/i is more ri vated, - he soil 
drier, and the eliuialo ;iv nerafiy 
iKalliner iiian those tuore to iJte 
south; >el dii^ing the summer tl|p 
heat is intense. On a<‘4'euM( of its 
'imttiral advantages if was seh ctetl 
by the Company as an eligihh! sla-? 

for iinprox iiig th^J*ree<l jfhersi.'s, 
ill llicir provinecs, those*pe('uiiar to 
Bengal lu ing of the most contempti- 
ble deseription, and some of them 
not largcu- than mastitfs. A low amr 
moist situation se4?ni.s*iineongiUiial to 
the nature of this valuahle animal, 
which tlierc deg(*iiora1<?s iiuniediate- 
ly, wliile it appears to ihrivc in arid 
tracts almost destitute <if water. 
Many horses of the first quality have 
.since bfen reared in this and tlie ad- 
joining district of liajypoor, and 
horse dealers from CpptT iliiidostau 
attend the fairs to pin eiiasc them. A 
coiisidcrah1<? niirnher arc also ob- 
taimll tor nioiiiiting the Kings and 
Cora paiiy ’s caval r y. 

This district throiigliout is, in gcr- 
neral, well cultivated, and very pro- 
ductive of grain, sugar, and indigo; 
Towards the northern frontier there 
are extensive forests, l)UlP*iio supply 
of timber deserving of note can be 
procureil, for w ant of dof^h of w ater 
ill the rwers. Could this liie reme- 
died, large quantities might be ob- 
tained. I'he tinmes pf the chief 
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riverd arc the little Giinduck, the 
and the Gof^ary. 

J’irabhncti, corrupted into Tyr- 
lioot, was in tlio rcinolc eras ut* Hin- 
doo aulirtiiitj: named Maithila, and 
was the seat of a powerful empire, in 
which a distinci dialect was spoken, 
still iKiined Mailhila, or Trihnt>a, 
and used in the teriitoii^ tiniitcd by 
file C'ousA and Gunduok rivers, and 
' the nioiintnins of Nepaiil. During 
tlio wars of the Rainavuna, its sove- 
rg%ii was Janat a, whose daughter, 
the far famed Secta, espoused the 
great Rama, whose exploits are nar- 
‘ rateu in that mythological pocmi. 
T^rhoot appears to have continued 
an<indepeiidcnt Hindoo principality 
until A, ]>. 1237, wlicii it was in- 
vaded by Togliaii Khan, the Ma- 
hpmmedan governor ofJjengal, who 
Extorted a large sum of money from 
the rajah,” but did not retain perma- 
ijanJ possession of the. terriloiy. It 
was finally subdued about A. D. 
1325, by the Emperor Allah ud 
Peen, Who annexed it to the throne 
of Delhi. 

Alongwhh the rest of the province 
it devolved to the British, and was 
perniaiieiitly assessed for the revenue 
about the year 1794; since which 
period the improvement of this dis- 
trict, with respect to population, cul- 
tivation, and commerce, has been 
very great; large tracts of jungle and 
waste land jh*c animally brought into 
a prodiic<i\e coiiditioii by the zemin- 
dars. In 1891, w'iienthe pofinlation 
retnrns were ordered by the Marquis 
‘Wellesley, the inhabitants of this 
district wt;rc estimated ab 2,900,000, 
in the proportion of one Mahuqiine- 
dan to tour Hindoos. (J. d'ratitf 
Colehrooke, Stewart^ iVc.) 


U- 

UDirit.— A sytoll town in the pro- 
vince of South Cfinara, situated about 
'tlirco lAilcs i^ojtaHhc sea, near a small 


river called the Papanasatii. Lat, 
13®. 16'. N. Long. 74®. 48'. N. 

I'liis place contains helweon two 
and 300 houses, with three temples 
and 14 inatams, or colleges, belong- 
I ing to the Siinyassies. The last arc 
‘ large buildings, and considcTcd as 
houses hcloiigiiig to genuine Hin- 
doos, are stalely edifices. "J’he l(;in- 
plcs arc roofed with copper, but it .is 
vci yrudelywrought. I’hcrico grounds 
rcacli from Udipu to the sea, but 
^^h<*ir extent north and south is not 
considerable. {F. liuvhanan^ At.) 

iJmmrrapooh, (Amarapurtty the 
City of the Inwwrlah). — A large 
city of India bcjoiid the Gauges, and 
the modern capital of the Birman 
empire. Lat. 21®. 55'. N. Long. 
9<;® 7'. K. 

'Jbis mcirupolis stands on the 
banks of a deep and extensive lake, 
about seven miles long, by one and 
a half broad. When filled by the 
periodical rains, the lake on the one 
side, find the river on the otlier, fbnii 
a dry pcniiiKiila, on which the city is 
placed. On entering the lake, when 
the floods are at the highest, the 
number and variety of the boats, Iho 
great expanse of water, with the lofty 
surrounding hills, present an cxlra- 
ordinary siglit to a sf ranger. 

The fort of Lmmerapoor is an 
exact square. 'I'herc are four prin- 
cipal gates, one in each face, and 
there is also a smaller gale on each 
side of the great gate, equidistant 
between it and tlui angle of the fort, 
comprising 12 gates in all. At each 
angle of the fert tlic*re is a large 
quadrangular bastion which projects 
considerably, there are also 1 1 smaller 
bastions on each side, including tJioso 
over the gateway. Between each of 
these bastions is a curtain extending 
200 yards in length, from which cal- 
culation it results, '' that a side of the 
fort occiipicp 2400 yards. The ditch 
of the fort is ^ wide, and faced with 
brick; tlic passage across is over a 
cuim;way formed hy a mound of 
8arth, and defended by rcfreiichr 
meiits. The rampart, faced by q 
wail of brick> about 20 teet high,. 
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cxchtsive K)f the parapet, which has 
embrasures for canuon and apertures 
lur inusquelry. The body of the 
rainpiirt is composed of earth, sus- 
tained within and externally by 
strong' walls. Small demy bastions 
project at regular distances; and 
the gates are massive, ami guarded 
by caninm. This fortress, considered 
jjs an eastern fortification, is respect- 
able, but insulTicicnt to resist the aji- 
proaclies of an enemy skilled hi ar- 
tillery tactics. Trom the height aiHi 
solidity of the wall the Birmans epn- 
sider it impregnahk , although a bat- 
tery of half a doziMi well-served can- 
non w^ould breach it in a few hours, 
'riie southern face Cf the fort is 
wasluid during the rainy season by 
the waters of llic lake, and the houses 
of die city and suhurbs extend along 
the hank as far as the extreme point 
of land. 

In Umnicrapoor there are few 
bouses of brick and mortar/ atid< 
these lieloiig to members of the royal 
family. 'J’lie houses of the chief per- 
sons are surrounded by a w ooden 
enclosure ; and all bouses whatever 
arc covered with tiles, and have on 
the ridge of the roof earthen pots fill- 
ed with water, in readiness to be 
broken should fire occur. The splen- 
dour of the religious buildings is 
very striking, owing to the unbound- 
ed expenditure of gilding, which is 
applied to the outside of the roofs as 
w ell within, and must absorb im- 
mense sums. The gold leaf used is 
t?xccediiigiy pure, and bears expo^ 
sure to the air for a long time with- 
out sutVeriiig injury. IHiese edifices 
being generally composed of wood 
and otjier perishable materials, their 
existence is not of any long duration. 
Contiguous to the tort is a small 
street, entirely occjipicd by the shops 
of silvei*smiths, who expose their 
ware in the opdn balcfliiy, and dis- 
play a great variety cliBirman uten- 
sils. , 

'J'he pudigautaiekj or royal libra^ 
ly, is situated at the north-west an- 
g*le of the fort,' in tlie cemtre Of a 
court paved with broad flags. The 


^ t 

books are kept in wooden chests cu- 
riously ornamented, aliout 100 in 
number, and well filled — the con- 
tents of each chest b<yng written id 
gold letters on the lid. I'ho greater 
part concern divinity; but history, 
mnsic, medicine, jiainling, and*ro- 
mance, have also their separate vo- 
lumes. Aefoss the lak(> there are 
extensive fields of wheat, which ia 
sold in the city at the rate of one 
tacke] (nearly 2s. 6d.) for 56 pounds 
weight, and equal in quality to flie* 
finest in England. • 

The city of Ummerapoor v di^ 
vided into four distinct subordinate 
jurisdictions, in each of which a M ay- 
* woon presides. This o|pccr^vfro in« 
the provinces is a viexa-oy, in the ca- 
pital has the functions of a mayor, 
and holds a civil and crimifiai cofUrt 
of Justice. In capital cases he f raus- 
mits the evidence, with his opinion 
in w'riting t(V the lotoo, or gfadd 
chamber of c^onsultation, wfiere tfie 
council of state assembles. There 
regularly esta^hed lawyers, 
who conduct causcj^Ind plead ; eight 
arc licensed to plead before the lo- 
too, and their usual fee is 16s. 

Ummerapoor was founded by the* 
Birman monarcli, l^Jiriderajec Praw, . 
so recently as 178.3, about four miles 
cast from old A va, the ancient capi- 
tal. Buildings in this part of India 
are almost wholly composed of wood; 
and the river presenting a convenient 
water qgrriage, the present capital 
rose most rajudly, and became in a 
short time one of the most flourish- 
ing and well-built civics of the east* 
About A|.l). 1800, the population 
was ^estimated by Captain Cox at 
175,000 persons, which is probably 
within the actual number; and the 
number of houses from 20,000 to 
25,000. ^c.) 

Umnabad, (^Amhutbad), — A town 
ill. the province of Bejapogr, 39 miles 
N. E. from Poonah. Lat. 18®. 61'. 
N. Long. 74®. 27'. E. 

Um RUT, {Amrita). — A town in the 
province Aiirjungabad, 40 miles S. 
by E. frohi Surat. Lat 20®. 40', N/ 
L6ng. 73®. 18' E. • 
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p UsTEE. — A town belonging to tbe 
Nagpoov Maharattiis, in tlu' province 
of Eerar, 50 miles K. from iCIlich- 
poor. Lat.2J?. IB'. N. Long. 75®. 
52'. E. 


V. 

y^\CKALEF.R, {or Wacnld'ay). — A 
town ill llic Mysore E a jab’s ierrito- 
ries, situated a few miles S. W. from 
c^olat'. 

This place eonfuins above 100 
'houses, and is fortilied with a wall^ 
. ana ciWJel, both of mud. The farm- 
ers in this town ocenpy 17 honscs, 
and 22 arc inhaifited liy nrahinins, 
v.'io live better, and are bettor lodg- 
ed tliaii the oIIkts, although, except 
two or three oflicers of goveriinieut, 
a*il the y[^st Erahmins Aubsision eha- 

rity* ' 

Vadaghery, {o^' Vadacierray ). — 
A Moplay to>j ii* on the sea coast jif 
Malabar, *^4 iVfiles N. by W. from 
Calicut. Lat. 11°. 35'. N. Long. 
75°. 40'. E. 

' This place stands at the end of a 
long inland n^kvigation, ruiining [la- 
rallel to the coast, and coniniutii- 
cating with the Cotta and some other 
rivers. The town is considcrahh% 
and, like other Moplay towns in 
Malabar, is comparatively w ell built. 
On the hill above it is a small fort 
nearly in ruins. {F, Bvdianmi, ^-c.) 

Vadao ARY. — A town in the Sonih- 
ern Carnatic, district of Tiniicvelly, 
86 miles N. by W. froni.,Cape Co- 
morin. Lat. 1>°. 12'. N. Loiig^77°. 
25'. E. During the Carnatic wars, 
from 1740 to 1760, this ])lace was 
possessed by a tributary polygar, 
who gave a great deal of trouble 
both to the Nabob of the Carnatic, 
and to theseCompany’s government. 

Valvar. — A town in tlie province 
of Oujrat,^ situated on the River 
Mahy, 20 miles E. S. E. hromCain- 
bay. Lat. -22®. 17'. N. llong. 73°. 
*6', K. 

VAiyjoopETTAH.— A town in the 


province of Timicvelly, c 23 miles 
S. S. W. from Madura. Lat. 9°. 36'. 
N. Long. 7h°. I'. 15. 

Vahsh III. — A town in |he Afghan 
territories, in the pr()\in<‘(*. ol‘ Lahore, 
|38 luUes e^st from the IshIus. Lat. 
31°. 47'. N. Long. 71°. 40'. 15. 'Jo 
the north of this tov. n the hills u- 
boitnd will] fossil sail. 

Vaypen. — A .‘small town in tli<> 
territories of tln^ Cochin llajah, ad- 
jacent to the lown of (.%jchiij. Lat. 

.58'. N. Long. 76° 15. 

’|’hi.s piaeo stands (ipo;i a jiaimw 
island oi‘ the same iiaim-, which ex- 
tends along the (ioast 13 miles, and 
is only oii<* mile in breadth. 'J'lio 
soil of this insular stiipe (consists of 
sea sand and (;alean*oiis inatler, 

I ombiiK'd with various kinds oi‘ earth 
and chiy, w hhdi during Ihe rainy sea- 
son are w ashed down from the Vv c st- 
erii Chant Mountains. (Fra Paoh^ 
^c. Ve.) 

I V AZI tt A R A 0, (or Mojianf ). — A tow n 
in the Seik territories, in the province 
of Lahore, situated on the (‘ast sido 
of the Clunaiih River, 47 miles N. 
N.AV. from the city of Lahore. Lat. 
32° 25'. N. J iong. 73°. 28'. J5. 

A KKRoooN. — A town and fortress 
ill the province ])f Ciileh, on the 
road from liuekput Runder to the 
port of Mandavic on the Gulf of 
Cutch, from which last placid it is 
about 30 miles distant to the norlli- 
vvard. 

Veergooii is a small populous towni, 
situated on the S. W. side of a castle, 
which is defended by roimd towers, 
and flanked by a tank on the iiortli 
east. The road troni Tahrah to thks 
place is a heavy sand ; but in many 
spots the country is well cultivated, 
and the soil a sandy loam. The road 
from hence to Rawat is narrow, but 
ill general good, e^fcepl where the fis- 
sures l>eiiig deep have permitted the 
water to decumuthtc. (Maxjield^ 
\c. ^c.) r 

Yehy. — A small district in the 
province of CashmeiV, situated be- 
tween the 34th and 35th degrees of 
north latitude, ' and intersected by 
tile Jellupi River, nametT al$Q the 
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CollinmjAi. T?y Abiil Fazel it is clc- there was a catiscway accordinji to 
Sf‘ril)(‘d as produfiiij;- much safiVoti. the tfindostany sysf(‘in ; and, in ad- 
The elder town is ihunpre. ditioii to tlic usual dofonec, the ditch 

Vmlv. Kkti!. -A cluster of rocks eoiitnitis allij^alors.^jf a very larV’ 
in tlie I'iastern Seas, situuhsl to the size. 'This fortress is so rorapletcly 
roulli of the Island pf Uormofa, couunorided from the hills, that.;} 
^^ld(!h may he sta ll from lieiie.e, Lat. si\-pouiidcr can ihruw a sho^ over 
21°. TsV. N. Loii»*. 121°. 3l/. K. it; luit the conquest of i\Tysore has 
lai iTest of these rocks is about reiideretl it now of little comparative 
tht‘ litfighi of a small ship's hull out eoiise<]ueut*c. • 

of Iht^ Water, and iu e,lc‘ar weather 'I'he i\Iaho.Mimedau stales of Col- 
may be dise(*rmMl ;it the distance of conda and llejapoor possessed tlieiii- 
ei^ht miles. It is surroinidec^»y selves of Vi'ilore and d^hantTf^^dry 
many smaller ones, making#!, eir- in A. I>. IC'tb. In 1677 S^vajee 
enmlert'iiee of about two miles, madt? an uiit'xpecled irru]>tioii igto 
Knisrustcm, cVc.) the Carnatic, ;md captured this plaeo 

Vkllouk, (Fc/wr). — A small dis- amlCiuget?. In the war of 178!? it 
tricl in the Carnatic l*ro\ iiiee, hound- was relieved hy Sir e COTite in 
ed on llie we.st by t he FasteriiC hauls, face of 1 lyder’s wIkiIc ;iruiy. After 
and at present eominehended iu the the coni|iiest f)f Scriugapatam uiid 
Are.ot eolleetorship. <lestriiction of (he Vtalioimnedii^dy- 

A greate r degree of verdure pre- nasty, 'J’ii»poo’s family were fur se- 
vails here than is usually seem in tlic enrity removed to this forlress, and 
Carnatic, owing probably to a snii- eonsisltal ITi all of 12 sous aiM 
terraneous supply of water. J hiring daughters, l iilteli Myder, th^ld- 
the di*} season the whole of the riee est hut illegitimate son, bad 12 or 
land is irrigated by means of canals^ 14 children. 'I'h^four rider aims 
which are cither dug ‘across tliC diy were allowed 6W!TO0 Rupees p(T an- 
chaiiiicl of rivers, below the surface iiuiii, and the younger 2.5,600 each, 
of which there is alw ays moisture The females were m arly 800 in num- 
fouud, or it is coudnetodYrom places her, and were handsomely proviiM* 
ill vvlii(;li subterrauoai) streams have for, their coiiditicgi lieing altogctl^^r 
been diseoveird. In .some parts of much better than it w ould have been 
tliis district, near the I’alar Jliver, under any sm.cessor of Tippoo’s. 
indigo is cultivated. They had been collected from many 

\'7.loki.. — A town ainl fortress in diHereul quart<*rs, ami each furnish- 
the Carnatic I roviiieo, tlu^ capital t»f ed her ap;irtincnt according to tho 

a district of the same name. l/at. Iksliion of her owm country. 

12°. 55'. N. Ijong. 79°. 13'. E. On the lUth July, 1806, a most 

Tills w as formerly a post of gn'at atrocious revolt and niassacro took 
importance, as it eoininaiided the plaee;invvhieh,froraextensivecvi- 
main road leading to the tipper Car- deiicc^iikeii immedhitely after the 
natie, from the valley of Veniam- (went, it was proved, the family^ 
biwiy, w hich is the most direct route Tippoo, particularly tlie eldest, Moiz 
to and from the Mysore/ The? walls ud Dcieii, took ;in open and active 
of the lort are built of very large part, 'riio insurgents were subdued, 
stones, and have bastions and round and mostly put to the sword by Co- 

towers at short di.'ilaiiccs. A fan.ssc lonci Gillespie and a party of tho 

bray lines tfie wall* between them„ 19th dragoons ;.jnd,Jo prevent tho 
and with its cnibi^tled rampart'^aiid recurrciiec of a similar calamity, tlie 
small overhanging square tow(!rs pro- instigators w ere renujvcd to Bengal. 
du(je.s a v(V handsome efl'ect^ A 'J^^vclling distance from Madras, 
deep and wide (litrfi, <mt chiefly out 88 miles, VV. by S. ; from Sennga- 

ofth(isolidrock,surroniids the whole patain, 202 mihis. {Lord VateiKia^ 

fort, except at one entrance, where Rennet, Wilks, iJt.)* 
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'• yEiLUM. — A town in tlic Sonlli- 

eni Carnatic, seven miles S.W. from 
ill© city of Tanjorc. Lat. 10®. 4t>'. 
N.' f -l^- 

Vencatio HEKRY, ( Vmialietughiri), 
— A town in the Carnatic Province, 
inyes from Madras, Lat. 

13®. 50'. TV. Lon o*. 70®. 32'. R 
Venlimbady. — A villaj^c fortified 
with a mud w .iH, in the Rarraniahal 
Province, 120 miles W\ S. W. from 
Madras. Lat. 12®. 42'. N. Lom^. 
7ZP/4if. E. . 

This place has a very pleasin|!^ ap- 
pc^aiu;.'% being- surruunded with 
trees, which an^ scarce in the Barra- 
mahat, and silualed on a line plain 
c^piosed^'V hi|ls. It stands also on 
tlVe banks of the Palar, or milk ri- 
ver, which in sanserif is culled Cshi- 
ra %\addi, and has its S(iur(:e lusir 
Nnndydroog. Din ing the rainy sea- 
son this river frecpn'iifly commits 
5 :rcat dovasfalion, and itviscs high- 
est wneii ilic rains prevail on the 
Coast of Coromandel. In Vciiiam- 
liady are two temples of note, one 
dedicated toMaTi^xAwa or Siva, and 
tlie other to "Vishnu. (jP. JBucha- 
tmi, ^-f.) 

r -’/ENTiVAi.rM. — town ill the 
Carnatic Provincev 40 miles W. X. 
\V. from Poudieherry. Lat. 12®. 
10'. N. Long. 75>®. 25'. E. 

Veramally. — A town in the 
Southern Caniafic, 23 miles S. W. 
from IVicliinopoly. Lat. 10®. 26'. 
N. Long. 78®. 36'. E. 

ViCRAVANDY. — A towu ill the 
Carnatic Province, 22 miles W.N, W, 
from Poiidichcn-y.- Lat. 12®. 6'. N. 
Long. 70®. 43'. E. 

^ VicToiRE Isle. — A very smqll 
island in the Eastern Seas, covered 
with wood. Lat. 1®. 30'. N. Long. 
lOt)®. 30'. E. On the soutli-west 
side of this island is a small bay or 
creek ; and S. E. by £. distant tlirec 
leagues, lies a,$inai|jw-bite island. 

Victoria For V. — is a forti- 
tied island on the coast ofthcCoiicaii, 
about 70 miles ‘south fitnn Bombay,^ 
which commands a harbour six miles 
]k> 4iie north of SeverndiOog. Lat. 
17®.66'.N. iSaUg. 72®i 66'. E, 


This place, formerly named Ban- 
coot, was taken in 17^ by Commo- 
dore Janies, in concert with thcMu- 
haraftas, who ecdc’d it to the East 
India Company. At this period in 
thp adjuiniiig terriforv the iMahoni- 
mcdaiis wxrc nnincions, and contri- 
buted to supply Bomhfiy w ith l)ccv<\s, 
which were diirwuilf fo he jirociiriMl 
along this coast, on account of the • 
prevalence of the Hindoo rt'Iigiuii. 
{Ortiic, St.) 

ij A \ A (j R A AT . ( ViJnifanff^((m).^A 

town, in tin; NorfluTii Circars, 26 
miles N. by W. from Vizajiafam, 
and formerly the capital of a laigi; 
/cmindarv. Lat. 18° 1'. X'. l.oiig. 
83®. 30'. B. 'I’his is a tow n of con- 
sid(*ra))le size, sitiiatcMl under the 
norf!i(‘rii hills, and liaviiig a very 
largo lank to the south. 'Phe sur- 
rounding country is well supplied 
with water. (Upton, 'yc.) 

A'indiiya Mountains. — A chain 
of hills w Inch passes tlirongli Bahar 
and Benares, and coutiniu's on thro* 
,.the provinces of Allahabad and j^Ial- 
wali along the novfli side of the Ner- 
biidda, almost to tlu' >vest coast of 
llimlostaii. They arc inhabited liy 
the Bhoclsahd other tribes of preda- 
tor)' tliicvcs. 

VlNCATGHERRY. — A toW'H III fllC 
Alysorc Bajah's territories, 120 miles 
W. from Madras. Lat. 13®. 2'. N. 
Long. 78®. 38'. E. 

This place >vas formerly the resi- 
deiiec of the Pedda Naika polygar, 
and tlic ruins of his fort are still con- 
.spieiions. It is built on a rising 
ground, and consists of several en- 
closures surrounded by walls of stone 
and mud, flanked w ith towers and 
bastions, which rise higher and liighia* 
towards the central enclosure, in 
which s’tooil the rajah’s dwelling. 
The inhabit anIvS hcrc>arc aim jst all 
Tclingas, or Gentoos, as fhey are 
named by thc*Englisli at Madras. 
Tli^ strata hero m eiiible those of the 
Ea.ster|i Ghaut Moimtains, and iron 
is procured by smelling^ a species of 
black sand. (P» Buciuina/Hy ^ 

ViNoouLA. — A town belonging to 
the Rajah of Colapoor, 09 the seiV'' 
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*.r>Tist of|11ic provliiro of ISojapoor. 
J at. 16®. 64'. xV. Loiii?. 711®. 22^. E. 

ViRAGUii. — A town and innd fort 
in tljc Nizam’s tenilorios, in iho jjro- 
%inot! of Aniiiiiivahad, lOO miles 
N. M. from Ahine<lmm;jifnr. Jxut. 18®. 

II'. N. 1.011!?. 70'’. l.V. K. * * 

V I ii.\NC H I r iJ u A . — A n open tow n 
ill tiio Carnrilie |)r(j\inec, district of 
Vellore, situated on the sonfli siile 
of the Pjd:;r lliver. Lat. 12®. 6(>'. 
\. 7 tJ®. 5 '. li. 

’riiis was forim*rIv a lari^'c i>lJ^ 5 C, 
and [lossessed many pnhiio Imiid- 
in‘;^s, both Hindoo and .Maliotinne- 
dari, but the whoki sulter(!d ex- 
Ireniely during; the wavs of last ceii- 
tuiy with H yder. A large templdj 
dedicated to Iswara, esf a])ed the 
d(\stniotiun that befel the rest, owing 
to its having been suiTOunded by a 
very strong wall of cut granite, 
whieli ex(:lud(;d irregulars ; and 
1 lyder took no delight in the denio- 
lilioii of temples, as his sou Tipj) 0 |> 
did, {F. Buchamn^ <Jt.) 

ViUM’ELLi:, iynmjmli ). — A town 
in the Cochin district on the .!\rala> 
bar Coast, five miles N. from the 
town of Cochin. Lrtit. 10°. N. JLoug. 
7(i°. lO'. E. 

This is the residence of tlie 
tolick viem of the Koniaii C'^iCfiolic 
(’hrisliaiis who superiiite^jftls (M 
4 hurclics, exclusive of the 46 go- 
verned by the Archbishop of Cm- 
gaiion?, and also of the large dio- 
i(:<7.ses under the bishops of Cochin 
find Quilon, whose clmrehes extend 
10 Cape Comorin. There is here a 
ficminary, a cufcchumcn house, and 
convent of bare-footed Carmelites, 
w }h» have the care of the missionary 
establishment on the Coast of . Ma- 
labar. The Monastery was founded 
ill A. D. 167.*). (C. Buchanan, Fra 

Paolo, kr.) ^ * 

VirnI^h. — A village in the p<o , 
viiice ofCasIitneie, 37 miles 
from the city of C^lmiere. 

34° N. Long. 74° 13'. E. 

Hie couniig^ in Uiis ncigtfhWr- 
hood produces apples, pears, peaclib.*), 
apricots, cherries^ and iniilberrt<», 
heside!f*the rc<l and whit# rose, and 


an iiiliiiitc variety of flovferinjjshriibs. r 
ExcepI tlu5 mulberry, few' of the 
fruits or veg(d.iblos otMliiidoslaii are 
prodiieod hens Near to Virnaugh 
a torrent of walef *)mus{s from a 
mountain, and soon liirms a C/onsi- 
ilerahle stream. A bason of a sgiiaVc*' 
foriii has l‘een eonstriietcd,*it issaid^ 
l»y Jeliunifire, to rec<*ive llie water, 
where it reaches tlic plain. CF^er, 
-Ve.) 

\ iz.VG Ar.YTAM. — x\ lowii Oil the 
sca-coast of the NortluTii C.'fi‘«a.fi^» . 
the c;>pital of a distiiet of the^jame 
name. Laf. 17°. 42'. N. Loiig. 83°. 
2 b'- K ^ • 

A ri\er coining from the north, 
.'ind tiiniing short castwai^ the 
sea, forms an arm of Tand one ini}? 
.*iiid a half in length, and 600 yards 
ill hn'adth, nearly in the niiddj^; oT 
which the fort -of Yizagapatarg is 
pliiciKl. The tow II is iiK^oiisidcraliile, 
the Ikiropc'^iis generally residpip^ at . 
AV at lour, a village to tli^ noi liPUl^ 
this harbour. Dining the ebb the 
surf is here very considerabh^ ; and, 
*as European boaliKy^r waiiiof Mus- 
siilah craft, are obliged freipiently to 
'•'’•A ill, they should kijep close to a 
hV.yA*p hill, named the l.>olphiii*s 
to escaiie being upset. The siir- 
rounding couiitry is inoiintaiiion!}^ 
and many of the hills wild, and de- 
stitute of vegetation. At Sema- 
chclhiiii, near to this place, is. a 
Ifiiiduo Icitiplc of great lame cond 
sanctity. 

The principal trading towns of 
lliis district are Vizagapulam and. 
Eioilipatain. Eroin Calcutta the 
imports iTonsist of ciiiniii seeds, lung 
pepperj^'lieat, and Madeira wine ; 
anil from Ceylon and the MiddiveT" 
^stands, Iivrge .supplies of cocoa nuts, 
and cowries. Wax, salt, and 
(M}uiposc the principal ailicles 
of export to Calcutta, and rice to 
the Maldives.^ j’he . co nsignments 
*to London are clnetly ol' indigo, and 
the staples of the port are wax, 
andiii^go. The totid value of iUha 
iniiJorft,.from tlio 1st of May, 1311, 
to the Sdth of April, 1812, was 53,037 
Areut rupees, of whkdi 52,621 was 
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from placcs^bcyond the territories 
the Madras goveriiincnt, viz. 

iToin Calcutta - - 20,862 
Ccyloii, , - - - IjlOt 
the Maldives - 20,177 
Various places - 10^378 

Arc.'ot nipecs^ 62, .52 1 

f During the above period the to- 
tal value of tlic exports from Yiza- 
gapab>in was l,34«,8’!‘2 rupees, of 
'^reli only 75,773 was to places he- 
yomf the territories of the Madras 
gpveriMueiit, viz. 


town in the Northern Cwrars, 37 
mile.sW. from Oaujaiii. Lat. 19®. 
21'. N. Long. 81®. 45'. E. 

VoLcoNOA. — A town in the Car- 
natic province, 77 miles S. W. from 
Pon»iichcrry. Lat. 11®- If/. N. Long. 
7^°- 6'! E.' During the Carrialio 
wars of the last century this was a 
strong post, its principal defence 
heing a rock 200 teet high, and 
about a mile in circiiml'eiciicc at the ' 
bottom. 
a* 


To Calcutta - - - 38,684 

♦^Maiiccpatam - - 1,235 

l^ondoiv - - - - . 26,497 

jMaldives - - - 7,719 

\ arious places - 1,738 


w. 

Wad JO, {Waju ). — A state or con- 
federacy in llic Islaiul of Cclchcs, 
situated t(» the north of the lliiggess 


‘ territories, named Boiii. 

Arcot rupees /6,773 |„ 1775 this country was governed 

t V by 40 regents, among whom women 

‘ wet'll the dates above-men- )vei*e admitted, as well as men. 
tinned, 233 vessels and craft, inca- From these two chiefs were .selected, 
suriiig 25,740 tons, arrived; and one for warlike atfairs. styled Patara, 
305 vessels, niT^.-wins 33,847 tons,^ and th«‘ other for the ci\il adiniiiis- 
dcpai-fed. A considerable quantity tration, naineil J’adeurang. lii ad- 
of cloth is inaiinlUctiired ill llic ad- dition to these was the mattowra, 
*i»ceiit country, aflid the iiihahita... ijj^.v-jplcctcd king, w'lioairtedaspresi- 
of the town arc very expert in car%'- t. ’'^*;.yf the whole, forming alto- 
'liig curious little^ boxes of ivory and geii /,^a very complex sort of go- 
bone. vernir^f^^. At that date the Wad- 

In A. D. 1G89, in the reign of joos were rich, conimercial, and 
Aurengzebe, during a rupture he- nearly iiidepeiideut of tlic iiitliieiice 
tween that monarch and the Eng- of the Diilcii, for vvliii.-li they were 
lish, their warehouses here were in part indebted to the natural 
seized, and all the residents of that strciigtii of their country. {Stavo- 
nation put to death. In 1767 it was W/m.v, Sfc.) 

taken by M. Hussy. Along with the Wageeoo. — One of the Papuan 

rest of the provihee, it wa? acquired islands, situated about the 131st de- 
the British in 1765, uhder the grec of cast longitude, and within 
' administration of LfOrd Clive, aiidit the first degree of south lutitude. 
uow forms one of the five district y In ieiigth it may be estimated at 99 
into which the Northern Cirj(^ ^v^milcs, by 22 the average breadth, 
were divided in 1803, when the i>y u the north coa.st of thf^ island 

gal revenue and' judicial system ’u|j[{^ frl)our, formeil by tin; isiniid of 
were introduced^_^,,,. un^* which grows Uic ambung 

Travelling distance from Madras, }^?#'4he heavUif wliicli is an ex- 
483 tnile^; from Nagpoor, 3t|4 ; from cabbage; and here sago 

Hyderabad, * 356; and from Cal- baked hard, ^^e to be pur- 

cutta, 667 miles. {Pariitfynmtary in large quantities, as are 

MffortSy OrmCy Johnsom, fc.) also fish and tiirlle* To the latter 

ViziANAGURi tlic Malays of the Eastelii IsIchS 
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have, ill ig^f^iicia), an antipathy. 

1 ’litre arc no ^uats or fowls here. 
On the north-west coast of Wageooo 
tlu^rt; is another harbour, named 
Piapis, sttiialed in Lat. 0°. 5'. S. 
I^ong. VJ. E. It is formed by 
two capacious bays, whifi'c iffcrt; ii 
frtisli water, and plenty of tall tiin- 
b(T lit ten* masts, lii both bay.s there 
are gotid mud sounding's, and on a 
^siiiall island, named Sisipa, is a 
pond of fresh water, with sago trees 
growing; close to it; the anihong^* 
t^abbag'c tree also aboinids. Along* 
tlm northern coast, genendly,Va- 
ter is to bt; iirocured fixirn rivers, 
<u* stagnate^ pools, not far from the 
shore. 'I'he gigaiitie Kima cockle 
is found in plenty among tin? loial 
reels, and makes an <!\celleiit stew 
wiih the lieart of the ciibbage tree. 

On tlio west side of \V agecoois a 
deep hay, liel'orc which lie many 
.small low islands, mostly covered 
with trees. 'I h<? largest of these is^ 
not above a mile and a half in cir-* 
fiuinfert ncc, and thcic are some not 
half a mile. Those islets produce 
the sugar cane, from which the in- 
inibilants express llie jiiicc. The 
Alahoimiiedaiis subsist in a great 
ineiusurc on lish and sago bread, and 
silso eat the bielie <le mar, m liicli is 
likewise a Ibod of tlie native Pa- 
puas. 'I’bis is eaten raw, cut iip in 
small pieces, and mi\<Hl with salt 
and lime juice. 'I'hc natives siiy, 
lliat in the centre of tlO» '‘country 
there is a lai'ge lake ontalning 
ninny islands, but it is iiioro pro- 
bably a bay, which deeply indents 
the coast. "J’hc hills here aie of sut- 
licieiit lieighi to attract the clouds, 
and cause the di'scent of a consi- 
<lerai*lo quantity of ruin. 

This island is well inhabited ; on 
the seii'Aoast by Mahoniinedans, and 
in the inVrior by^tlie aborigines, who 
are mostly mo{>-lieadod Papuas. In 
all the harlioiirs the Malay toiigueis 
spoken and iuidorst9bd. A Preiicli 
voyager assQ«|^s, tliat, in 1793d; the 
inhabitants of Wage^eoo had dfc- 
clarcd war against the Dutch, and 
joined tritli tiic iiiliabitants of Ce- 


ram in an attack on Ainboyna* 
rcsty Labillardiere, ^x*.) ' 

Wagna(;ijr. — A town possessed 
liy independont native chiiM’s on tlin, 
sea-coast of the Giijftit Peninsula. 
Lat. 2(1°. 3'. N. Long. 71°. 58'. E. 

Wallurouk. — A hill fort in tlid 
Maharatta tenitoiies, in the pnP« 
vince of lidjiapoor, iii*ar Chuckow- 
rie, ill tlie Darwar district. 
place was long lield under tln^ 
l*(!shwa by Purscram Rhow, and 
when lie was ilefeatcd and slai#is»i4 
was seizc.'d by the ColapooT^f^'ali, 
in whose possession it remained un- 
til I8tt4, when, by the iiit(j‘po!;itioi# 
of the Rritish, it was restored to the, 

' J^eshwa, and is now held by obc of 
his feudatories. 

VVaiii, {or Wyc). — A town in the 
Maharatta ti'iritories, in the pm-^ 
vince of Rijapoor, about 50 iniics 
.soiithw aid from Poonali. * 

This is tlu^ <;apital and chief j'C^- 
denee of the rich and powciW^ 
Maharatta llrahmin family, named 
Rastiu, whh;h is nearly related to 
file Peshwa. It one of the 

towns which enjoy the priWIege, 
remarkable in the Maharatta domi- 
nions, of killing bcN'for sale. {Mom\ 

^•c. cVc.) ^ ‘ 

Walukh. — A to\^n in tlic Mysore* 
Rajalfs territories, situated in the 
uciglibonrhood of Bangaloor. 

This place contains above 500 
houses, and is one of the richest 
and best built on this frontier above 
tlie Glfauts; but it is badly supplied 
with wat(T. It con.sisls <>1* a castle, 
of a fort and town, and of a pettah 
or suburb I’he chief iiiaiiufacture 
here is cAUon cloth, which the iiilia- 
bititits can afl'ord to sell very chcap.^-*- 
Ill the ailjaceiit country many coarse 
blankets are woven, from the wooi^ 
wdiich their Hocks prodiici*. The 
sheep arc shorn twice every year ; 
once in the c ohl, and o nce in the 
faiiiy reason; alRMyTHiecp furnish 
sufficient wool to make a hia'iikct six 
cubits llstig, and direct ide. , Here 
also arl» distiUeries of county ruin, 
in which 'the hark of the MinosaJ,s 
an iiigi'edient. Their jniodu of con- 
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deimi^g liquor is very rude, wd. 
<iie liquor, never being rectified by 
a st;cottd distillation, is execrable. 
At tlic weekly lair, which is held 
here, the principal articles exposed 
for sale are provisions, coarse cottou 
hlo^, blankets, and iron work Tor 
agricnlhirdl uses. . It is only in the 
larger towns of the ?.Iysorc that 
wt-ckly fairs are held, and there are 
ilot any of the small markets called 
bants in Bengal, where the natives 
«waste so m,uc!i time. 

The soil of some of the gardens 
here is remarkably deep, as, where 
ySrellsIliave been dug, it exceeds 20 
feet ill thickness. A gardener is in 
this^hjec a separate profession from 
ihat of a faimer, aiid is considered 
of inferior rank. In ploughing both 
o^cn aud biiil'alues are yoked, and 
the maniK.T of working resembles 
that customaiy in Bengal. TJic 
evstfo hero is oceupicd.by a RajpOot 
-lec-J his lUmily, whose ancestors were 
formerly Jaglurodars of the place 
and m iglibouring villages. By the 
Mysore Kaja!i^dk,governmcut he iV» 
alkmOd 400^ pagoda’s aiiiiually, with 
pennission to reside in the castle. 
AK Buchamu^ 

Wandicotta,'. {or Gandicotta).— 
A large district in the Bahighaut 
ceded territories, situated priiiei- 
pally between the 14th and Ifitli de- 
grees of north latitude, and now 
mostly comprehended in the Cuda- 
pah coilectorship. The chief towns 
are Wandiooita, TaitUmciy^, and 
Aiianfsqiooram ; and the principal 
rfrer the Pennar. 

Wandicotta" — A town in the 
Balagbaut ceded territories^ 50 miles 
~N. N.VV- from Cudapali. Lat.d4^. 
44^ N. Long: 78®. 20'. E. This 
Splaoo was formerly remarkable as a 
strong fortress, and for the viciniiy 
of a diamond mine. {RemieU, Hfc.) 

WANDiPOQR.—^^town in the pro- 
vince. of ihe territori^ 

of the l>eb Rajah. Lat 27®.. 60*. N. 
Long, 89®^ fiO'. K; ^ 

Tius place lies about ,2^ miles 
l^m Tassisudon" in an e^terly di* 
raetioit, and ir ostcemed^by the Boo- 


teas a place of great strength. It 
is situated on tive narrow extremity 
of a rock between the Matchicu, 
the Pateiiieii, and the Tchanchieu 
rivers, wliuse streams unite at its 
sharpened point, and fiirni a ri'vcr of 
Considcrubic luugiiitiidc. which takes 
the name of ChaantcliitMi, and ftows 
along tiie dlat surface of the Bijueo 
district into the Br:ihmapoolra. At 
this place there is u bridge of liir- ' 
pontine fir of 1 12 tV‘Ct span, without 
U.o least iron in its construction, yet 
it is said to have lasted 150 years, 
witHoiit exhibiting any symptoms of 
decay. Owing to its situation Waii- 
dipoor appears agitated by a per- 
fictual hurricane. 'I'his is one of 
the consecrated towns of Buotan, 
where a considerable uiiinber of Oy- 
longs, or monks, are established: 
{7nrne}\ §*c.) 

Wandiwash-— A tou-n in the 
Carnatic province, 84 iniles S. \V . 
from Madras. Lat. 12®. 2U'. N. 
Long. 79®. 40'. E. 

Ill September, 175.9, the Briti.sh 
troops, ill an attack on this place, 
were repulsed witJi groat slaughter ; 
but in the November following it 
w’as taken by Colonel Cooto with 
scarcely any loss. In .laiiuary, 
1760^ a decisive battle was here 
fought between the Erench army 
under M. Lally, and the British 
commanded by Colonel Cootc, in 
which the former were totally de- 
feated, and never after made a stand. 
This action w-as wholly fought by 
tho Europeans of the two armies, 
while the sepoys looked on; dfnd af- 
ter it was over, the sepoy coiii- 
maiidants, complimenting Coiom 1 
Coote dll tlie Victory, thankcil him 
for the .sight of such a battle as they 
had never belbi'e witnessed. With 
the surrounding dL^trict W^ridiwash 
is now comprehended in .%\c south- 
ern division mf the Areot colleclor- 
sdiip. {Qrmeyfrc,} 

Wankaneer.— A town possessed 
4Vi independent ,>mti VC chief in 
tnc Giijrat p<;niiisida. Lat. 22®: 27^ 
N. Long, 70®. 56'. E. 

This place iriauds on An angler 
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formed by tlie conflux of tlic River 
MuchuO; with an inferior stream 
named Patallia. It is long and 
nan'ovv, and siirroundecl by a great 
wall with towers and bastions, com- 
prchoiidiiig about 5000 houses^ wth 
a good bazai'. A pious Maliomino-* 
dan sheikh has hen; creeted an ele- 
gant mosque, but unfortunately the 
sacred recess for prayer is not due 
Vest (looking towards Mecca), ajid 
the whole is consequently useless. 
'I’he town lies so directly under V 
raiig<; t)f lofty mountains, that it is 
entirely ('commanded. * 

During the rains the Patailia in- 
undates the town ; but in the dry 
season it diiuinishe.*^ to a slender 
stream in alow bpd, from which eir- 
(;u instance its name is derive d, Pa- 
tula signifying tlie infernal regions. 
(Maemurdoy ^c.) 

Warangol. — An ancient city in 
the Nizam's territories, in the pro- 
vince of Hydcaahud, 50 miles N. 12. 
from the city of Hyderabad. Lat, 
J7° 62'. N. Long. 70°. 3'. B. 

This place W'as foiinded about 
A. D. 1067, at which period it is 
supposed to hare b<'eii the metro- 
polis of Aiidray, or Telingana. In 
1300 Allah nd Decii, the Delhi sove- 
reign, dispatched an army against 
it by the route of Jieiigal, without 
success; Ini I it was taken from the 
Hindoos in 1324 by A Ugh Klian. 
It however again reverted to that 
nncieiit nation, and in 1421 its ra- 
jah W'as slain in battle, and the place 
captured by Kiian Azim Khan, the 
general of A limed Shah Rhamcnee, 
the Sultan of tlie Deccaii. By dif- 
ferent authors this name is written. 
Worag^lla, Waraiikul, and ArciikiK 
Ferishta, Wilks, ^c.) 

• Warrior. — A town in the Car- 


rubbish; yet it is the reftideifce ^ 
many of the head Jhuts, wiio do not 
possess aiijv forts, except that of Ain- 
rapoor, which stands on the Run, to* 
the S.AV. of WaryA* 'I’lus place 
from its vicinity to the Run and to 
Wagar, is in some measure inpu 
diced by the events that oeciir in» 
Cutch. In f808 Warye was ghm- 
dered by a Cutch army, condiielW 
across the Run by the zdnitidars ot* 
Wagar, on wiiich Occasion the Jhuta 
were compelled to seek skeltof 
Amrnpoor and the Melnvas. The 
thieves of Wagar and the Jhuts are 
engaged in constant, broils, buf tho^ 
first are the most powerful. • 

* The town of Warye can jpuater 
from 800 to 1000 Jhuf horsemen,* 
wx‘11 luoiinted, and principally arm- 
ed wdth spears and sabres, 'l-lie)!^ * 
carry their piundering excursions 
through the greater part of Cotfl- 
w ar, the whoi» of the Tlunnmgi^ini 
•perginitiah,aud not unfrequeiftly inM^ 
Cutch. The ir subjection to the Na- 
bob of Haliduiqtoor is merely noini- 
iifl, as they obey ovk'icliiie his sum- 
mons according to the •tciupeJfary 
ciiiTctit of their inqUiiaiion. (Mac- 
mw'do, ^c.) A , 

W'^ASSAH. — A town in the province 
of Giijrat, 18 miles by J2. from 
Cambay. Lat. 22°. SO'. N. Long. 
72°. 62*. K. 

Waufgorn.— -A village in the 
Maliaratta territories, 24 miles north 
.from Poori’.ih, from whence the llol- 
ear famify origiiialed. 

Wawul. — A village in. the pro- 
vince of (5ujrai, distiiet of Werrear, 
'situated a l^w iiiiles fo the S. E. of 
K.ihdnnpo(V 

'riiil place contains about 300 
houses, and stands on tlie banks of 
tlie River Sereswuti, a. small stream 


natic provmcc, 38 guiles N. 12. iWnn of salt water, whi<di during, the rains 
'ranjore. jMit. 11°. N. Long. • overflows its hanks, but at other sea-. 
70°.2r/. E. ^ • / .sons is every whemJjjrda^e. 

Waryk. — A towii indhe province • Wrkb.-^-A snia?n!B!ribt in the 
of Gujrat,. disject of Werrear, 14 provinqe of Ca!»hmcrej extending 
•miles S. W.,Y^oiT^lalidnnpoor. •* along the s^ith side of (her Jeltuin .or 
'rias is an open tow'll, protected °CoIhumaffljivcrj which is here about 
only by a ditch, wliioli, in many 80 yards across. . < 

places, is Tilled up with thorns and \V eraO.— A down in*tlio Mah^- 
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^itta tcnitorics, in the province t»f 
lU'japoor, (>3 miles S. S. AV. from 
PuoiKih. Fj-iit. 17°. 31>'. N. Long. 
'73°. 'tS'.R 

AVi-rkkar, — A dis- 

„ti u-t on the N.W. frontier of the pro^ , 
\iaco. of Coijrut, extending along the 
banks' of liic lianass Ki^e^. The 
.coy,» 3 h'V lvii)g bct\^ceii Rahdinipcair 
^aiid Patu;e ini the north and south, 
and fr )m necharjec to the banks of 
the Uiin, is called AA'nddvar or AV ur- 
Mhieh nanu' the inhabit- 
tubs say it is imlcbted to the excel- 
^Icnk.rjualily of its grass, it being re- 
-sorted to by immense herds of cattle 
' seat to pasture on the banks of tb^, 
^,^ Knh.^ AViiddyar, or AA^aiulyar, in 
the Giijiatiee language, signifies a 
Ixu'dsniau, by which class th<‘ banks 
c'‘thc Klin were originally inhabited. 

, Tliroughont the whole of VA'ciTcar 
fowls and sheep arc cheap and a- 
^ni'danl ; the price tif the former 
’Vn'iiig file for « rupee, and the latter 
half a rupee each ; hut goats are a 
greater rarity. It also produces, a 
iiui^hcr of^horsi;« of a smaller breed 
than those*' of Cotliwar; but horses 
of a good cpialily being in great dc- 
tmaud, few arc(,cxported, and lliose 
principally to «the Jondpoor territo- 
ries. 

This district is niucli infested by 
plundering Coolces, the principal 
dens of 1h(;sc robbers b</uig at AV a- 
ryc, 14 miles S. W. from Rahdunixior ; 
Barbcre, 24 miles north, (belonging 
to the Coolces) ; and Tiierwara, ^ 
miles N. VA . from Kahdnnpoor; the 
latter possessed by the BaIooehe.s. 
(3//rc;w?«v/o, iyv.) ' ^ 

AA'^etter Isle. — A n island in the 
Basterii Seas, situatiHl oil the'north 
coast of 'J'imor about the eighili de- 
gree of south latitude, the interior of 
. Avhich haw not yet been explored. In 
length it may be estimated at 66 
miles, by {^*.^^f„'*"erage breadtlu 

AA^olajanagl k. — A large town in 
the Carnatic Province, sitfiatecl on 
the north *.si<lc of the Vaj,ar Kiver, 
about two miles from Jlvcat Lat. 
-12°. 56^ N«.oijg. 7S°. 3(y. E. 

'This to i^ gas built by tlic Nabob 


of Arcot, Maliommcd Ali AA'alajdli, 
and named after himself. To pe ople 
it the inhabitants were removed from 
Lalpellali and oilier places, which 
w it liMahoiiimedaii princes in liin- 
^dosten i}« a common practice. It 
soon after had the misfortune to fall 
into the liands of llydiu', who did 
not Sparc it; but, on the restoration 
<»f pcaci', it was again fostered by th« 
nabob. At yircseiit it has attained a 
great size, is regularly built, rich, 
Imd populous, witii an aiiiph? supply 
of, ^provisions, wiiich arc clicap and 
abimilaiit. Its fortifications are 
mouldering to decay; but, as the 
place lias not now any enemy to aji- 
preheiid, the loss is of little conse- 
quence. Almost the whole of the 
traile hetw'ceii the country above llx^ 
Eastern Chaiils and the sea centri's 
here ; and it is said a larger as.sort- 
meiit of gootls can bo procured al 
this place than in any town to the 
south of the Krishna, Madras nut 
excepted. (7^. Buchaimu, c^c.) 

AA OMllIXELLORE. — A toWIl ill tllC 
south of India, distrhd of Salem, 1U2 
miles S. Pk from Seringapalam. Lat. 
11°. 4T. j\. TiOiig. 78°. 10'. E. 

AV^ow^ — A fortified town in the 
distiiet of Neycr, situated about 10 
miles west from I’heraiid, on tlic 
north-west boundary of the Giijrat 
Province. 

This town is much more populous 
than Tlieruiid, and may be consi- 
dered us the ea|>itul of Neycr. At 
present it contains not fewer than 
1000 Kajpoot families of rank, and 
merchants of w’ealtli and credit. 
Eormcrly the wdiolo tract of country 
as far asTheraud on the cast, Gur- 
rah and Kardra on the wed, Soii- 
gaiiiu and the Him on the .south, and 
Saiijoie on the north, were subject 
to Kaiiny of AVo’;^, a C^wan Raj- 
poot. (/UffcwiMn/oj 

AA'^owamu. — A smalf fishing low'ii 
'ill the Giijrrt PciiiiJsiila, about six 
mjles distant from^Om fortress of 
^.Mallia. 'Fliis plaCfc* stands on Hr; 
Run, and literq there is a ferry esta- 
blished for traiisporling passengeiP 
to the Cutch shore. It forms u sniall 
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indepeiiilonc}', the ostafo of a petty is a rich black earth, yet light aftl 
Cottiwar cliicf. {Macmnrdo^ ^c.) sandy. 

WuDWAN.— A town ill the pro- In this quarter of Gnj rat the ITiti^ 
vinee of Giijrat, district of Chain- doo phua^s of worshijiiAre much more 
wara. Lat. 22®. 29'. N. Ijong. 71®. rude in their slructiiiil than those of 
37'. 12. • • t Ihci southward. Many t»f these, de* 

This is a town of conaiderable cx- dicated to Mahadeva and JUliavlini^ 
tent and populatiuii, being about consist mcrgly of a rooni built of 
the size of Sylali, and possessing a stone, and live feet square, lia\1tl|^a 
dbi t of considerable strength, almost triangular roof, and covered with 9 
nt^w. Jt belongs to a Rajpoot fa- strong coat of lime. On each face 
niily, celebrated for their skill ainj of the triangle is carved a saiv^gt^ 
bravel y in predatory warfare, and representation of the huin!tn^cgnn- 
was ill 1805 for two iiumths, will Ant tenaiice. {Macmnrdo^ cVc.) 
siu’cess, besieged by the Guicowar*s Wynaad, {Bynadu), — A !lmal^ 
nnoy. district in the south of India, sitii-^ 

Ghot?, hemp, and leather, arc •ated on the summit of the Wesjiern 
1)1 ought to lliis place from Pulton- Ghauts, about the I2t*i dc^iie o^ 
wara in waggons, and earned from north latitude, and at prc.sent com- 
hence to Bhowiiagur on the Gulf of prehended in the IMalabar collccd^-^ 
Cambay, from wlicncc they arc cx- ship. • 

(lortcd. These caravans require an (\s- Bynadu signifies the open coiA- 
cort of from 20 to 50 inatchlockmen, fry, but does not seem quite a^l^-* 
who arc paid at the rale of one-fourth cable, as, although situateeb on 4biMf 
of a rupee for 30 miles distance. It "top of the mountains, it is in many 
is cihstomaiy at the villages in this places overrun with forests, and of 
quarter to [ilaoc a man on the lop of diflicult ai^cess. This district is also 
a high tree ; and wdicn he perceives named Ncllcala al?d Wyiiatil,*and 
horsemen, he w aves a Hag and sounds produces the best cardamoms in In- 
a large rattle, after which the village dia. Carulu VeriHa, the pre.scnt 
dniiiis boat to arms, and the com- rajah, is sprung fnmi a younger 
hataiits assemble at their re.spcetivc branch of the family, and retains ' 
posts. {Maciwmh, ^'c.) considerable power within his own 

AV iiRD A River, ( Varad^y granting limits. 

Prayers ), — ^This river has its source 

in tlic liijardy Hills, tw'o miles north ^ 

of tfie Baroolypass, in the province " " -- 

of Berar, from whence it flows in a • 

S. E. direction ; and, after a course X, • 

of about 200 miles, including the 

windings, falls into the Godavery. Xulla Isles.— Tldco islands of 
Since the 2.5tli of December, 1803, considcrabK;’ size in the Eastern 
its elianmd marks the boundaiy Seas, fiitiiatcd to the S. E. of the 
which .^iparates the Nizam’s terri- Molucca Passage, and as yet but 
, tories from those of the Nagpoor Ma- little explored. They are occasion- • 
harattas. a ally invaded by the Papiias from 

WuROAtW. — ^A\AIIagc in the pro- New Guinea, although the distance * 
vinee of Gu^aj;, ^istrict^of Chala- is almost 300 mil es. Abou t 40 veara 
w-ara, situated about live miles N. ^ago'the Dutch haWHWWJry on the 
N. E. from Dussara. ^ Xulla Bc.ssey I.slc, in a redoubt gar- 

he sunVuisdbi^ territory is a rieh, risoned sergeant and 25 men. 
Itwel 'ebiHafry, amply supplied witheltw^as prl^rito tliat period annexed 
tanks of good water, and is remark- to the government of Amboyna, but** 
able for the abundant crops it^pro- w'as afterwards transferrcsl to tliat of 
duces of wheat and grain. The soil Tcrnate. {Bougaiimlle, ^ 
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\ YaOly. — A town in llic; province 
of Bcrar, 90< miles S. AV. from Na^?- 

i) Oor. Lat, !3I>® 25'. N. liOiii;. 79°. 

r. E. 

V' t Vay\anghkoum.-^A (own ill the 
Birman doinitiions, sitniltcd on the 
c**..t'sule of the Irawaddv. Lat. 20°. 
^•28 . N. Lon^. 94°. 35<. E. 

Five miles east of this jdjice arc 
I _ the '?elcbrate«l f>e1roIeiim wells, which 
' ‘ supply ‘ihb w hole «d‘ the Birniaii cm- 

j) ire, and nianv parts of India with 
fihisMiseful production. Tlie tow’n 

.^,Ls ciiiefly inhahitcd by pottor.s. who 
car**y on an extensive . manufacture- 
of eai*then -vare. 

'riiere are here a i^reat many oil 
“* pit? within a small eoiiipuss, the 
apertnre beinjt * 5 ^^(*hevally aliout four 
ftAit square, and lined with limber. 
’‘The oil is drawn np^jn an iron pot, 
?j"teno-l to a rope passed over a 
.wooden cylinder, w'liicli revolves on 
an axis stipport<*d by tw^o upright 
posts. When the pot is filled, two 
mefriakc ^he rope, and run down a 
declivity ; the pot is afterwards emp- 
tied into a cistern, and the pater 
ilra'vn off by k hole at the bottom. 
The deptli of the pits is about 37 
fathoms, so that (lie quantity they 
contain cannot he seen. When a 
. W’ell is exhausted, they rt'store the 
spring by cniting deeper into the 
rock,; which IS extremely hard. The 
Birman goveriunciit farms out the 
/ground tliat supplies the oil, and it is 
. again subi**ctto adventurers, who dig 
the wells at their ow n hazard. The 
coniinodity is sold very cheap on the 
spot, the ptiiiciiial expense beijig the 
transportation charges, and tin? cost 
of the eai then pots to hold it. (Sy tries, 
4'c. ^ 

* Yti.ciT-NDiTL. — A large district in 

the Isjizaiti’s territories/ in the pro- 
vince of ‘’1*’^. .oad, situated be- 
tween the 181h and 19th degrees of 
Bortli latitude, and boiudedoii the 
north by the (hidavery fiber. 'I'ho. 
chief iowirt(i> are FIgaiidel and Ka- 
"‘mergh. « 

V ^rxAPrftA. — A small tow n above 
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the Western Ghaut Mountains, in • 
the Sooiida di.strict, and included in 
the collect orship of North Caiiara. 
Lat. 14°. 57'. N. JjOiig. 74°. ,55'. E. 

lliis place contains about 1 (k) 
diouses, with a market. In the coun- 
try east from this towanls Ilnllv- 
halla, Sarnlining, Madanarii, IMiiir- 
dagodti, ‘and Indiini, the w^oods con- 
sist mostly of teak, and almost alV 
*thc forests in this neiglihourliood 
jfpontanconsly produce pcpjx'r. Al- 
though the rains in this eh?vat(?)| 
qikirtcr are not so heavy as below 
the Ghant.s, yet (hey are suflirii iit 
to bring one crop of rice to maturity 
on level ground. ( F. Biwhamtit, 
A*e. Sr.') 

Yi.ir.AN. — \ .small Spanisli re- 
doubt and garrison, situated on a 
hay of ibe same? name, t>n the north 
coast of Magindanao. 

Yowl Isi.rs. — A eliistcr <4* very 
small islands l\ing olf the. north 
coa.st of lh() Island of \A ageeoo, 
surrounded by i^oral reefs, and situ- 
ated about the 131.st degree of cast 
longitude. 

i'lJNsiiAN. — An exfonsive inland 
region of India bcAoiid the rianges, 
situated about the 20th di'gree of 
north latitude, and ine]nd(?(i by the 
Birmans in lln? list of their terri- 
tories. Jt is intersee'ed by many 
rivers flowing IVoin the north; hnl 
it docs not appear e\rr to have 
been explored, even by the Fir- 
mans. 


z. 

Zf.bu Isle. — One of (ke I’lii- 
lippiiics, situated about the 123d ^ 
and 124th degrees ofeaH^fiongiliide. * 
In leiigtli it may ;>c e.stimHted at 108 
miles by 24 the averag/breadth. 

iVlagcliaVi arrived at Ibis island 
in A. I). 15‘il, and was received !>>' 
Ilw; inliabi'ants W'itl^»*sJie]iL kindness, 

, tiiat their king, tlA’maba<;^bi.<i whole 
family, w'itli the cliicf of Dimasava 
(another island), and nyaiiy of his 
subjects, were baptized. 'J'lu? chief 
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of 3Iap4an, a v(?ry sitiull island l.viuff 
town ol* Zebu, alone resisted 
tiui Spaijiiuds, and cbMietl Afaj^el- 
laii, who unroi'turiately acee|)ted the 
eluilleijji^e. I’or l!ie »Mitor|iriz(‘ he 
sele(4(?d 50 Spaniards, WI 4 ) at 1 «n;Ke(^ 
thr^ Jinliaus in morasses, the water 
lip to their breasts, and approached 
so near, that Alajrcllan wsui woiind- 
^ed by an arrow , and died in tlic field 
with six Spaniards; thtt rest saved 
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themselves by flight. On his deatH 
the siiirivors chose lor their eoni- 
niaiider Juan Serrano, but ho >vas^ 
soon alTter decoyed ivtto a snare 
the natives ot* Zebu, and, with ^ 
other Spaniards, niassaered. 
successor, Juan Carvallo, ^biirfieit 
one of llidi**vessels, and sailed fl'oui 
Zebu with the Trinidad and 
loria ill search ot‘ the iVlolucesn^ 
{Zuniffa, ^’c.) 
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